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For many home-makers, the clear white 
of porcelain or enamel is the essential 
seal of cleanliness in bathroom fixtures. 


To such, the new Crane Corwith bath 
will appeal instantly. Of cream-white 
enamel on iron, its lustrous surfaces are 
given added interest and distinction by 
the graceful modeling in four planes of 
its sides and ends. Play of light on these 


planes gives the Corwith a character that 
is lacking in severely plain fixtures. 


Your plumbing contractor will show you 
or secure for you a Corwith bath or any 
other plumbing or heating fixture in 
the wide variety that Crane supplies at 
prices within the reach of all. Let us 
send you a booklet of color schemes, 
“The New Art of Fine Bathrooms." 
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What I Have 
Learned From Boys 


By Booth Tarkington 


FEW years ago a society of 
scientists whose specialty is the 
study of crime and criminals 
held an international meeting at 
a European university to ex- 

change ideas upon their subject; and one 
of the Italian. criminologists opened the 
disc ussion with a rather startling proposal. 

“At the outset, gentlemen,” he said, “let 
us admit that man is natively criminal.” 

Now, since this was as much as to say 
that all of the distinguished participants 
in the meeting were themselves natural- 
born criminals, and that only the training 
they had received, and their fear of the 

law, prevented them from obeying their 
native instincts and committing various 
crimes, it isn’t surprising to learn that a 
considerable commotion was observed 
among the listeners. None the less, the 
speaker carried his point, and, so far as 
could be judged by the journalists present, 
the conclusion of the debate showed the 
sense of the meeting to be that man is 
natively criminal. Of course this is the 
sams as saying that if we follow the in- 
stincts w ith which we are born, we lead 
lives of crime. 

Here we have expert opinion agreeing 
with the conviction of original sin; with 
the ancient lament, “We are all miserable 
snners;" and with many a badgered 
»pinster's complaint that there never w as 
a boy who didn't have the Old Harry in 
him! For if it be true that we are natively 
criminal, then boyhood must be a period 
of conflict. between the boy and the 
trained adult. The latter calls himself 
sociery, and makes the law s, while the boy 

according to the expert's conclusions and 
the old wives’ tales too) is still so new in 
the world that he cannot help being 
strongly inspired by. the criminal im- 
pulses of which he principally consisted 
shen he was born. 

In other words, it is natural to him to 
be an outlaw, and, since what is not nat- 
ural is artificial, his parents’ duty is to 
train him to lead an artificial and uncon- 
zenial life of decorum, instead of the 
gical one of crime for which nature 
intended him. 

The theory that a boy is onai a 
criminal has a multitude of advocates. In 
Fact, almost all parents of active boys do 
at one time or another at least tempo- 
rarily adhere. to it. Grandparents fre- 


quently uphold it with vigor; uncles and 
aunts (aunts especially) often declare for 
it spiritedly; whole neighborhoods come 
out for it sometimes, with unanimous 
vehemence; and I have known domestic 
servants, both the alien and the native 
colored, to spend the vocal part of long 
summer days in oratory passionately af- 
firmative of it. 

In fact, the Italian criminologist said 
nothing new, but merely repeated in a 
fresh form of words a thing that people 
have been saying ever since men began to 
have families, and vet, if that view be the 
correct one. we have some traditional 
conceptions to revise. We shall have to 
alter our whole sentimental position. in 
regard to youth. 

Our fond and romantic fancies about 
children must be reformed and all the 
tender idealism of childhood stored in our 
older literature and art abandoned. A 
father, bending over the cradle of his first- 
born, will not murmur, ‘Precious new 
little pure soul, fresh from heaven, teach 
me to be worthy of being vour parent," 
but, “ Thanks to a merciful Providence, 
you are in too helpless a condition to 
execute your dreadful intentions.” 


E SEEM to be living in a time of 

new sciences, and most of them insist 
upon disturbing us rather seriously; 
though some of them appear to be at least 
partly occupied in saying old things in a 
new and uncomfortable wav. Certain 
rather numerous adherents of one of these 
have gone a step or two in advance of our 
friend, the Italian criminologist. Accord- 
ing to this advanced position, the child is 
not onlv a natural-born criminal but he is 
an unwholesome sort of criminal to boot. 
Moreover, it is a risky thing to restrain 
his- evil. tendencies, because if he isn't 
given free rein he will merely bottle up a 
tendency inside of him, and it is likely to 
break out of him later, when he is an 
adult, and do great harm. 

"That is to sav, the repressed desires of 
childhood and youth become dangerous 
later, because those desires have been re- 
pressed. Thus, if 1 may be pardoned what 
is often called a personal. allusion, the 
most passionate and persistent desire of 
my own childhood was one that had to be 
repressed. That same desire was also the 
keenest and lonecst-lasting of the desires 


of all my friends and contemporaries of 
both sexes; and all of them were forced to 
repress it. It was the desire to be the 
proprietor of a candy store. 


TE RE can be no question: This is an 

unwholesome desire or yearning, poign- 
ant and widespread and persistent. It is 
invariably repressed, and consequently be- 
comes bape in the subconsciousness of 
thousands of children: and therefore the 
new psychology, if consistent. should trace 
to it a great amount of adult crime. of 
nervous disorder, morbid brooding. and 
insanity. 

Not being thoroughly informed upon 
the matter myself, I asked a new psy- 
chologist how much wickedness and mis- 
ery due to this suppressed desire had been 
uncovered by the investigators in his 
branch of science. He seemed to be 
surprised; but, after a moment's thought. 
informed me that the new psychology 
interprets the vearning to be the pro- 
prictor of a candy store as a sex tende ney. 

This interpretation was unable to gain 
my confidence, even though he expl: uned 
it at length, using several impressive and 
uncustomary words repeatedly; and the 
end of the matter was that I became some- ` 
what confirmed in a suspicion I had. that 
both he and the distinguished Italian 
criminologist were mistaken. What con- 
firmed my suspicion was, in the first 
place, a difficulty in identifying candy as 
sex, or even gender; and, in the second. 
my own reflections upon the behavior of 
the infants, children, and vouths I have 
known. Í 

There can be no question: a baby is 
self-centered. He is concerned with him- 
self and exhibits no altruism whatever: 
but a mere lack of altruism is not ge nerally 
held to be criminal: and a baby is in no 
position to prove that he possesses ca- 
pacities of the generous kind. 

Moreover, we may admit that the child 
continues to be self-centered when he has 
passed out of babyhood. His own desires. 
and what he believes to be his own needs, 
are in general more important te him 
than is anything else in the world: he is 
not especially concerned to make other 
people happy. can view the anguish of 
contemporaries with equ. inimity Or even 
pleasures and. although sometimes tem- 
poranly and vaguely disturbed by symp- 
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toms of grief on the part of members of his 
own family, his emotions are not greatly 
affected by any troubles except his own. 

Now, the criminologist may argue that 
the child has naturally a poor sense of 
property rights; for instance, that a child 
will take another child's toy without com- 
punction, and will often passionately re- 
sist efforts to restore the toy to its proper 
owner. That is trie; but, on the other 
hand, when the child has once learned the 
law in the matter, he characteristically 
submits to it and respects it. “You let 
that sand-pile alone! I made it and it's 
mine!" one four-year-old shouts to an- 
other on the bathing beach; and, although 
the sand of a beach has the 
strongest appearance of 
being common property, the 
encroacher nearly always 
departs, ‘albeit somewhat 

eevishly. Even though he 
be the stronger and larger of 
the two, he will ordinarily 
respect the law, if he is 
aware of it. : 

But the self-centeredness 
of childhood persists, of 
course, and, having been so 
powerful in infancy, it could 
not well be expected to dis- 
appear during boyhood or 
even in those later years of 
bovhood that we sometimes 
call youth. However, b 
this time the boy or vout 
has learned that self-cen- 
teredness isn't esteemed as 
creditable, and so he may 
seek to overcome it and 
substitute altruism—often 
inadequately. 


NOE long ago I knewa boy 
of thirteen who was very 
fond of his mother, a widow, 
and, as her fortieth birthday 
anniversary approached, he 
thought a great deal about 
a present for her. As she 
was “literary,” he decided 
upon books; but he had no 
funds of his own, and he 
felt a delicacy about asking 
her for money to buy a 
present for her, since that 
would put her almost in the 
position of merely buying a 
present for herself through 
an agent. So he went to a 
book store and asked to be 
allowed to open a “charg- 
ing account,” but the clerk 
informed him that this was 
notnecessary, sincetheboy’s — 
mother already maintained such an ac- 
count with the store. 

That simplified everything; and upon 
the breakfast table, on the morning of her 
birthday, the mother found a rather heavy 
box, upon which was a card whereon the 
son had written, “For My Affectionate 
Mother, From George." Opening the box, 
she discovered that it contained those 
nine well-bound books known as “The 
Carroll. Boys’ Own Island and Eight 
Other. Volumes of the Carroll Boys Ad- 
venture Series" And with the books was 
a slip of paper recording the fact that they 
were charged to her account. 

At that, George did a little better than 
two other boys whom I knew. They were 
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brothers, aged eleven and nine; and one 
morning they waylaid their father at the 
gate as he went forth in the morning. 
They asked him for ten dollars. 

“What!” he exclaimed severely. “Ten 
dollars!” 

“ Please give it to us,” the older of the 
brothers pleaded, “Te isn’t for ourselves, 
Papa. We wouldn’t ask you for ten dol- 
lars just to spend on ourselves, Papa. We 
want it for Mama." 

"Do you expect me to believe your 
mother. asked you to ask me—” 

“Oh, no, Papa! She doesn’t know any- 
thing about it. It's for a surprise to her on 
her ‘birthday to-morrow. We know of 


This Article Tells You 
Why “Boys Will Be Boys!” 


TN “Penrod,” in “Seventeen,” and in 
many other books and short stories 
Booth Tarkington has proved that he 
knows what goes on inside of the average 
boy's mind better than any other living 
writer of fiction. 
In the article starting on the preceding 
page, Mr. Tarkington departs from the 
field of fiction to reveal for the first time 
what he has learned from his lifelong 
observation of the American boy in 
action. It is a serious study, lightened 
with whimsy and humor and fantasy, 
and the author’s message is driven home 
by one of the most entertaining true 
stories of a boy ever written. No one but 
Mr. Tarkington could have done this 
particular chapter in the hectic life of 
Harvey Thomas Pringle. 
Packed between the smiles of the 
article you will find a real revelation of 
what modern science knows about the 
workings of a boy's mind—how and why 
he passes through the various stages of 
his young life. An understanding of this 
theory will help us all to deal with boys 
more wisely and more sympathetically. 
Tue Epiror. 


something we want to get her and sur- 
prise her with.” 

“What is it?" 

Both boys looked serious. “Papa, it’s 
something we know she'll like; but we 
thought of it ourselves and we want to not 
tell anybody about it at all until we give 
it to her. Papa, Mama's always been a 
good mother to us, and we dv want to 
make her a nice present. Won’t you 
picase give us ten dollars so’s we can do 
it? 

Amused, but a little touched, too, the 
father gave them what they asked for, and 
the next day they came to their mother, 
kissed her fondly, for her birthday, and 
presented her with a package consisting of 


ten dollars! worth of chewing-gum, al- 
though she had never shown herself to be 
an addict. 

These are but instances that show the 
trend: the impulse to do something gen- 
erous and appreciative is present; but self 
is present too, and is likely to prevail. The 
boys who bought the chewing-gum for 
their mother hesitated for a time over a 
hand-mirror shown them by the salesman; 
but it could not quite bring them to the 
purchasing point; they could not warm to 
it as they did to the prospect of a house 
illimitably supplied with gum. Cologne or 
some other “perfumery” might possibly 
have had a chance with them, before their 
idea of the gum became 
-fixed; for a scent bottle is a 
gift of which the benefits 
may be shared between re- 
cipient and donor; and, al- 
though statistics are not 
available, a bottle of “ per- 
fumery” is probably the 
most characteristic gift of a 
child to an adult, especially 
if both be of the same house- 
hold. 


LL this, however, is far 
from saying that chil- 
dren never do generous 
things, even noble things. 
They sometimes do—and 
without prompting; they 
may even keep their gener- 
osity or nobility hidden and 
seek to gain no credit for it. 
And sometimes, too, they do 
terrible things; but both the 
terrible and the noble things 
done by children are ex- 
ceptional, and not common- 
place; otherwise we should 

` take little note of them. 
What observation and re- 
flection seemed to suggest, 
when I found myself in 
disagreement with the new 
psychologist and the Italian 
criminologist, was that, in 
the main and in general, 
where and when children 
know the law they show 
little inclination to resist it 
or circumvent it. In other 
words, they are self-centered 
but law-abiding, which does 
not seem to indicate crim- 
inaltendencies. Andinbeing 
self-centered but law-abid- 
ing they do not appear to 
differ widely from the rest of 

the mass of humankind. 
Probably it is the “active 
boy,” aged typically from eight to four- 
teen or fifteen, who most often incites the 
old wives to pessimistic theorizing, who 
offers substantial testimony in favor of the 
doctrine of original sin, and inspires cer- 
tain weighty criminologists to conceive 
mankind as natively criminal. But in 
spite of these sinister aspects, from eight 
to fourteen is a period of life piquantly 
interesting to the congenial observer; for 
in studying it he may perceive uncon- 
cealed in the boy not only what is later to 
be found coated over in the man but 
something also of the history of all man- 

kind. 

To sav that something of the history of 
all mankind is to be found in the typical 
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bov, aged eight to fourteen, is to set forth 
one of those shadowy generalities that 
mav, upon analysis, mean nothing what- 
ever. Details and illustration are needed, 
and for these I fall back upon Harvey 
Thomas Pringle, a neighbor of mine aged 
eleven, verging upon twelve. 

Harvey Thomas Pringle is one of those 
"active boys.” At least, that is how his 
mother speaks of him, with an apologetic 
inflection of the voice, and hurriedly, as 
if she hopes to be allowed to pass on to 
another subject immediately; but the 
neighborhood has a great many definitions 
of Harvey, most of them Biblical. Not 
long ago he gave his family, and some 
other people, what poor Mrs. Pringle 
called (in the evening, when the doctor 
had gone) **a Day indeed!" 

This Day was Saturday, and Harvey 
began it early in the morning. He was in 
high spirits (though for no discernible 
reason), and when he came down-stairs he 
found that not even the elderly colored 
cook was up, so he decided to rouse her. 
This he did, and also roused his own and 
surrounding households by making the 
Pringles’ grand- voiced collie bark steadily 
for some twenty minutes under the cook’s 
window. The nurse in attendance upon 
an invalid across the street complained 
by telephone, and Mr. Pringle came 
forth imperiously in a bathrobe. 

After uttering a few words, bitter 
upon his own behalf as well as upon the 
invalid’s, he returned up-stairs; and 
Harvey brought Nero, the collie, into 
the kitchen. The night had been 
ramy; Nero had harried a strange dog 
up and down an unpaved back alley 
in the dawn; the kitchen floor was 
clean until he came upon it. He walked 
about. interested in the Young Master, 
who decided to get his own breakfast, 
since the cook was so tardy. She was 
not enough so, however; for the ama- 
teur breakfast was but half prepared 
when she descended. Her kitchen, on 
the contrary, it appeared, from her 
lamentations, was quite finished; and 
she proved surprisingly enough that 
she knew something E cian history; 
she showed herself fully aware that 
Nero was an atrocious name. 

The collie was banished under the 
compulsion of a furious oratory, the 
accompanying illustrative gestures 
being done with a mop, and Harvey, 
hearıng his mother descending the back 
stairs inquiringly, retired to the front 
part of the house. 


HE WAS pleased with the episode, 
which had relieved the ennui of wait- 
ing for breakfast; but another interval now 
began to hang heavily upon him. He took 
a bit of chalk from his pocket and exer- 
cised a new talent. After school, the day 
before, one of his friends had drawn a 
fascinating picture consisting of only 
seven curved lines. It was called “The 
Cat Walking up an Alley," and was 
readily recognizable as a cat going away 
from the observer, though the alley was 
left to the imagination. 

Harvey. had found that he could draw 
the cat as well as his friend could, and he 
drew it now, upon the living-room floor; 
but the floor was waxed and did not take 
the chalk well. The new artist looked 
about for a better surface, a black surface 
preferably, and, glancing throegh a door- 


wav, noticed that his fath- 
er's overcoat, of rather 
smooth black cloth, had 
fallen to the floor of the 
adjacent coat-room. He 
spread the coat out on the 
floor, and made a splendid 
picture of the cat walking 
up the alley. 


AVING admired it with 
a little pleasant vanity, 
he was about to draw another 
when he heard his father 
coming down to breakfast, 
and re alized that he was in a 
compromising position. Mr. 
Pringle did not like to have 
his overcoat on the floor, 
and would probably be un- 
just enough to charge Har- 
vey with putting it there. 
Harvey quickly restored the 
coat to the hanger from 
which it had fallen, put the 
chalk in his pocket, and 
walked away from the coat- 
room. 
After breakfast he romped 


vard for a few minutes; 
and then an Airedale, a stranger in that 


with Nero in the 


neighborhood, came round the corner, 
perceived the boy and the collie. and 
paused upon the sidewalk considering 


matters, his facial expression. gravely 
pugnacious. Harvey saw the Airedale, 
and without an instant’s deliberation 


looked for a missile. 

He found several ready to hand, for the 
night’s storm had shaken down some hard 
little apples that had remained attached 
to the upper branches of an old apple tree 

this late into the autumn. Harvey ran out 
upon the sidewalk, throwing apples with 


all his might at the Airedale. "Sick "im. 
Nero!" he shouted, and Nero. rushed 


ferociously upon the stranger. 
Fhe latter was broad-shouldered and of 
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Booth Tarkington, famous novelist 
and playwright, was born in Indian- 
apolis fifty-five years ago, and he still 
lives in that city. He took up writing 
as a career in his early twenties, and 
he has produced more than a score 
of widely read novels, dozens of short 
stories, and several popular plays. 
“The Gentleman from Indiana,” 
“Monsieur Beaucaire, r “The Con- 
quest of Canaan, Penrod, "Seven- 
teen," "Gentle Julia," "The Magnifi- 
cent Ambersons," and "Alice Adams” 
are among his most popular books 


a truculent spirit; but he had a con- 


science and knew himself to be outside 


his rights. This was not his own 
neighborhood; it belonged to the collie, 
who was doing the proper thing in 
attacking trespassers, and had both 
morals and tradition behind him 
Therefore, the Airedale, though irri- 
tated by the other's language and the 
apples, returned to the corner: but 
here he found himself occupying a 


proper held of duty, for his master. a 
boy of Harvey's Was now in the 
act of turning that corner. The Aire- 
dale halted, and in a sinister manner 
declared himself to be a dangerous person, 
and within the law. Nero arrived raven- 
ing, and battle was instantly simultaneous. 
Both dogs had loud voices: so had Harvey 
and the Airedale’s master; a demoniac 
uproar shattered the peace of the neigh- 
borhood; and from several up-stairs win- 
dows pacifist housewives screamed at the 
combatants and their abettors. But a 
negro who abandoned a lawnmower for a 
garden hose proved more effective: the 
powerful stream of water near the nozzle 
was unendurable. The dogs separated; 
the Airedale retreated round the corner, 
and Nero, shaking his head continuously, 
returned to his own yard. 

Not so their masters. The Aircdule’s 
owner, likewise a strange ron this ground, 
had already (Cosi 140) 
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ulcie Gets Into the Rough 


A new adventure in the life of Dot and Will 
By Fannie Kilbourne 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. K. 


HERE seems to be a serpent in 
every garden of Eden, but it is 
really strange that it should al- 
ways be Dulcie. Not just for 
me alone—it seems to have been 
ded by fate that she should be the 
vent for the entire town of Montrose. 

Jefore any of us girls were married, of 

irse this was natural enough. Dulcie 

s awfully pretty, and such a flirt that 

e could keep any town 

the world from being 

tactly a restful place 
or other girls. 

We had all got used 
œ Dulcie, though, and 
as our husbands were 
used to her, too, nobody 
minded her flirting with 
all of them, any more 
than we minded the 
silly, rowdy things Har- 
riet Lacey was always 
doing. 

Harriet never could 
go to a party without 
dropping a spoonful of 
ice cream down some- 
body's back, or telling 
each of two people pri- 
vately that the other 
one had suddenly got 
deaf but was sensitive 
about it, so please not 
to mention it but just 
shout at him. Every- 
body to his own idea of 
a good time, we used to 
say, and let it go at that. 

Dulcie was, in fact, 
my rather special chum. 
She and Roger lived 
next door to Will and 
me, and we were always 
going back and forth to 
dinner, and sewing to- 
gether afternoons, and 
so on. This was quite 
natural, as so many of 
our old crowd weren't 
married, which made 
them seem too hope- 
lessly immature to be 
any company for an 
adult person. And those 
that were married were 
always having babies, 
which made them worse 
still. 

Why, one day, when 
some of the girls in our 
old high-school crowd 
were having a reunion 
luncheon, Dulcie started 
right out by saying: 

“Well, I give my baby 
spinach water andorange 
juice. What do you give 


vours?? 


Everybody looked up in surprise, know- 
ing that Dulcie had no baby. Then all 
those that did have laughed kind of shee 
ishly, realizing that they Lindoubtedly 
must have made bores of themselves. 
Dulcie and I often used to speak con- 
fidentially of Rosemary or Mrs. Frank 
Kirsted or Corinne, and say what a shame 
it was thev were dropping out of every- 
thing so, and not paying so much atten- 
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tion to their clothes and things like that. 
There is nothing that makes you feel quite 
so close to another person as speaking 
in confidential criticism of some mutual 
friend. 

And then my own twin babies came and 
all changed. One of the first things I no- 
ticed was that Dulcie didn't seem nearly 
so congenial as she had. Actually, she 
didn't seem to know anything. Why, one 


At first, we thought, of course, Dulcie had just 
ing up to our porch with their clubs, we found 


our mistake. 
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day I went up-stairs to get a handkerchief, 
and when I came back she said, '' Did you 
feed the babies?" as though you could 
feed two babies in two minutes! And she 
was so flippant about the twins. She 
always called them Nip and Tuck, till 
one day she came in when they were 
both howling their heads off at once, and 
then she started calling them Rack and 
Ruin. 

Rosemary and Mrs. Frank Kirsted and 
I used to discuss her sometimes, and won- 
der if she and Roger weren't ever going to 
have any babies. A baby would make 
her so much more human. 

It was at about this time that I began 
to get the first faint glimpses of the fact 
that Dulcie was going to be the serpent in 
our garden of Eden. The trouble was that 
Will admired her. I don’t mean in the 
least that he was a particle interested in 
her sentimentally, or that there was the 
faintest thing the most jealous wife in the 
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world would object to. But he thought 
she was pretty and clever and smart- 
looking, all of which was no denying she 
was. And, goodness knows, I didn't mind 
Will thinking so, too. But there is no 
denying that, after my babies came, it was 
sometimes a strain to have Dulcie child- 
less and living right next door. 


ANY a time, when I've been so dead 
1 VÍ tired at five o'clock I wanted to sit 
right still in my bungalow apron and never 
move again, I've glanced out of the win- 
dow to see Dulcie in a  periwinkle-blue 
voile opening up her gateleg table out on 
the porch, and known she was going to 
serve supper out there. And once I'd 
seen her I’d realize I just couldn't let 
Willin for seeing such a contrast. I'd make 
myself take a cold bath and put on my 
own rose-dotted swiss and set our supper 
table out on the porch too. 
Dulcie never seemed to realize that it 


driven out after them;but as they all came swarm- 


Dulcie had been playing with them 


was any harder for me to do things than 
it was for her. She'd say: 

“Oh, come on and go to the movies. 
You know Will wants to go. Get Ella 
Crowninshield to stay with the babies. 
Oh, of course they'll be all right, won't 
they, Will?” Or, “I’ve got a pattern for 
the niftiest sports dress, and it only takes 
three yards—why don't you get some of 
that wash silk from your dad's store and 
make one too?” Or, having whole after- 
noons to waste, she'd study up the fine 
points of mah jong and then kid me for 
playing it about like dominoes. 

Dulee was a terrible strain. I didn't 
realize how much of one she was till she 
went away on a summer visit. The heav- 
enly peace that settled over our little 
kouse I stopped feeling all the time like 
a child that 1s being jerked along by the 
hand of an older person who is walking too 
fast. We spent most of our spare time 
with Howard and Rosie Merton and the 
Kirsteds and Scott and 
Corinne, people who had 
babies of their own, and 
therefore some sense. 
When any of them came 
over of an evening, they 
didn't stick around till 
eleven o'clock—they 
knew that ten is feeding 
time. 

Once in a while those 
girls wouldn't get around 
to doll up for supper 
either, and they thought 
it was stupid to try to 
play mah jong as con- 
scientiously as though 
you had to make your 
iving at it. 

During that peace I 
actually managed to get 
my life systematized, 
even with twins, in a 
way I never in the world 
could have done it with 
Dulcie right next door, 
starting something new 
to worry you just the 
minute you get the old 
one settled. Will helped 
me a lot with the babies, 
and we got things to 
running as smooth as 
clockwork. 


E DECIDED not 

to go away any- 
where for a vacation, but 
to spend the money in the 
“vacation” part of our 
budget box on other 
things. Will took half of 
it and joined the new golf 
club the Harvester crowd 
has started out toward 
Verblen. Half our money 
wasn't enough, but 
Father Horton paid the 
rest, because he thought 
it would be a good thing 
for their real-estate busi- 
ness for Will to be able 
to take prospective cus- 
tomers out there. The 
other half of the vaca- 
tion money I took to 
pay Ella Crowninshicld 
to stay with the babies 
once in a while. . 
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It was a glorious scheme. 1 began get- 

ting out to bridge parties afternoons again 
now and then. I even read a new book 
once in a while, and felt pretty satisfied, 
because I kept myself up better in gen- 
eral than Roste or Corinne, and just as well 
as Mrs. Karsted. Saturday afternoons 
Will put in learning to play golf. The 
Harvester Company closes Saturday after- 
noons, so does the bank of course. which 
left Frank Kirsted and Roger free then, 
so Father Horton gave Will the time off 
too. : 
Will and I had always used to do some- 
thing together week-ends; but. Will was 
so crazy 'to learn golf that 1 didn't have 
the heart to object. | knew he really 
needed the exercise, and 1 had to admit 
that by having Ella once in a while I 
really had more time for fun than he did. 
He was so dear about helping me a lot 
with the babies that I felt it was only fair. 
Besides, he was very careful about getting 
home to supper on time. 

Oh, everything had got to running like 
a well-oiled clock. | Mrs. Collier, who is a 
perfect whiz abodt keeping house, and 
who has her children so well trained vou 
feel they can't be healthy, actually com- 
plimented me on the way I was managing. 

“It’s all in system,” she said. * System 
- and being firm. I tell Mr. Collier and 
the boys that I am not running a restau- 
rant. "They know the meal times, and 
anyone who is late has no meal. That's 
all.’ 

] had to laugh at the idea of running 
Willlikethat. But fortunately, I thought, 
I didn't have to. Will wanted to help me 
make things go smoothly and I wanted 
him to be happy. So we got along beau- 
tifully. 

Till Dulcie got home! 


ACTUALLY, Dulcie hadn't been home 
+ A two days before all my peaceful, satis- 
hed feeling of life going smoothly had van- 
ished. ‘To begin with, we all went on a 
pienie out to Lake Winneposocket and 
went swimming. Dulcie wears a black 
bathing suit, and there’s no use pretend- 
ing she doesn't look simply gorgeous in it. 
I had brought my old suit and, to my hor- 
ror, I found I could scarcely get into it. 

Not that 1 was fat in the least, good- 
ness knows. Rosie had twice my trouble 
getting into her suit, and even Mrs. Frank 
Kirsted, who used to have a better figure 
than Dulcie, appeared a little broad. 
Looking about at the other girls who had 
babies, I should have been very well 
pleased with myself; but seeing Dulcie 
looking like an ad for a summer resort was 
annoying. 

And, to cap the climax, when we were 
riding home, Will actually hinted that I 
was putting on weight. 

“Everyone does after they have chil- 
dren, Will," I explained, a shade coolly. 
Rosie and Corinne and Mrs. Kirsted and 1 
had spoken of that, that very afternoon. 
It had satished us all perfectly, but it 
didn’t scem to satisfy Will. 

"] suppose the stuff vou cat at those 
bridge parties afternoons is fattening,” 
he hazarded. 

1 said nothing to this - the fact that we 
are quite likely to have salads with lots 
of whipped cream and mousses and such 
things making any good. answer rather 
ditheule; but. | realized right then. that 
wath Duleie’s return all my peace of the 
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last two months was imperiled. Already 
I began to see glimmerings of unrest ahead. 

But that was as nothing to the glim- 
mering Í got the first Saturday afternoon 
after her return home. Will and. Roger 
and Frank Kirsted and Howard had gone 
out to play golf, as usual. Rosie and Mrs. 
Kirsted brought their children over and 
parked them on our lawn, so that we 
could sit on our porch together and sew 
and watch them. f had made a fresh 
marshmallow cake. and decided to cut it 
and serve some lemonade and make it a 
real social occasion. I called over to 
Dulcie to come too, but she didn't seem to 
be at home. 


I OSTE and Mrs. Kirsted were complain- 

ing about their husbands going away 
every Saturday afternoon to plav golf. 
They weren't bitter at all about it, just 
pleasantly grumbling and, though I really 
didn't mind much, [ joined in. There is 
nothing that makes vou feel so comfort- 
able as. when other women complain of 
their husbands, to realize that you've got 
one to complain of too. I do feel aw fully 
sorry for unmarried girls. 

“Howard didn’t eat any dinner at all 
to-day," Rosie said plaintively. “He 
never does Saturday noons any more - 
Sister, don't put that in your mouth! - 
just bolts a few mouthfuls and dashes for 
the golf course. And then he comes home 
at six so hungry I simply can't get enough 
supper to satisfy him." 

“That’s just the way Frank is too,” 
said Mrs. Kirsted. “Tve decided that I'll 
have to have dinner at night on Saturdays, 
though I loathe it- Frankie, bring that to 
Mother. Let me see what you've picked 
up!—I hate not to be able to get through 
the hot work and to be cleaned up in the 
afternoon." 

“Willis perfectly awful about golf,” I 
went on. "Of course I knew he would be, 
though; he never uses any sense about 
anything he takes up. He no sooner gets 
into the house than he's grabbed one of 
his clubs and gone out to the ravine in 
back to practice. And. as I told him, 
while I don't mind his practicing ‘putting,’ 
whatever that is, all over our living-room 
rugs, when he asked me to sit still and let 
him try dropping balls m my lap with a 
mashie I had to draw the line.” 

We all laughed comfortably. 

“I used to be perfectly crazy about 
golf, myself. before I was married," said 
Mrs. Kirsted, "so [can understand it. It 
makes me kind of homesick to see Frank 
getting out his clubs. If it weren't for 
Frankie, I'd like to take it up again.” 

We all sighed comfortably, and said 
how different vour life was after you had 
a husband and a baby or so. 

At five, I served the lemonade and cake 
and we got to talking about Betty Bartell, 
and at quarter of six the girls were just 
going. 

Suddenly. as though an electric switch 
had been touched. we all looked down the 
street at the same time. Roger Lane's 
flivver was coming with our three hus- 
bands and Dulcie in it. 

At first, we thought. of course. Dulcie 
had just driven out after them: but as 
they all climbed out and came swarming 
up to our porch with their clubs we found 
our mistake. Dulcie had been. playing 
with them! 

She sat on the railing in a green wash 


silk sports dress, swinging a pair of very 
good-looking golf shoes. and told us she 
had learned to play on her vacation. The 
boss were all teasing and jollying her 
about her game. J glanced over at Rosie 
and, though we scarcely exchanged a 
second's look, I could tell that, in the same 
'ague, uneasy way [was feeling, she 
didn't exactly like the idea. I glanced at 
Mrs. Frank Kirsted, and she was looking 
like a person who doesn’t really think 
there’s a fire and vet seems to smell smoke. 

If Dulcie were plain and low-heeled 
and athletic-looking nobody would have 
minded, of course. But with her vellow 
hair and pretty eyes there's no denying 
that Dulcie is simply made to be the ser- 
pent in somebody's garden. Something 
came back to me out of the past. In the 
time since we've all been married, I'd al- 
most forgotten the Dulcie that used to 
keep all the girls in town upset, the Dulcie 
who couldn't look at a new beau of an- 
other girl without wondering if it would be 
possible to get him away from her. Not 
that 1 thought she wanted to try to get 
any of our husbands now, goodness knows, 
but—well, 1 couldn't quite decide what it 
was that made me feel uneasy. But I 
couldn't help wishing Dulcie had a pair 
of babies too, and had to stay at home 
like any other married woman. 


HE next Saturday D had supper ready 

promptly at quarter past six as usual, 
and those men never got home till seven 
o'clock! Will was very apologetic. 

"We wanted to finish up the eighteen 
holes.” he explained; "and Dulcie said 
you wouldn't mind, supper being mostly 
a cold meal, anyway.’ 

“I made pop-overs, " I said rather chill- 
ily; “and I'm afraid they aren't fit to cat 
now." 

Will was very sorry and ate the pop- 
overs, which were cold and soggy, de- 
claring they were good, of course. He 
went right on explaining being late and, 
as is always the case when Will starts 
smoothing things over, the more he 
smooths them the rougher they get. 

“I hated to start home ahead of the 
bunch," he said, “because we get in our 
best chance to play after five o'clock. All 
of us just learning, it makes us kind of 
nervous when the course i5 crowded: and 
the Harvester crowd thins down late in 
the afternoon. You see, most of them 
keep maids, and thev have to get home 
right on tick for dinner so the girls won't 
get sore and leave.” 

I said nothing for several moments, and 
the more I thought of that remark of 
Wills the less I liked it. A husband has 
to be too considerate of his maid to keep 
her dinner waiting two minutes, but he 
can leave his mere wife hung up for three 
quarters of an hour while her pop-overs 
get as soggy as sponges. ——— 

“Te seems to me,” I said, in a hurt tone, 
"that when I have to stay at home all 
afternoon taking care of your children 
and getting your supper, the least vou 
could do would be to get here in time to 
eat it." 2. 

Will was quite crushed by the justice of 
that remark. but his way of fing every- 
thing up was far less satisfactory than be- 
fore. The nest Saturday afternoon. he 
called me up from the golf club. 

"Listen. hones.” he said, as though he 


were handing me money, "don't. you 
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I certainly felt sorry to see poor Mr. Collier leaving at the end of the fifteenth hole and hurrying home. . . . 
Mrs. Collier may be proud of having "trained" him, but I'd rather have Will look around in surprised admira- 
tion as he did the first time I drove a hundred and fifty yards than to have him as well trained as a side-show flea 


bother with supper for me to-night. We're 
just going to get started now and it'll be 
late. Dulcie says she'll get us all some- 
thing cold when we get home." 

Most unhappily I put the babies to bed 
that night, got my own supper, and ate it 
alone. At eight o'clock ihe flivver ar- 
rived. Will dashed in, dropped his clubs, 
shouted: 

“Dulcie says for you to come on over, 
Dotty," and dashed over to the Lanes'. 


I didn't go over, however. Things had 
come to a pretty pass when if I wanted 
to see my husband I'd got to meet him at 
Dulcie Lane's. They ate out on the porch. 
I could hear them opening ginger ale and 
laughing and talking about the game. 
Will came home too enthusiastic to notice 
my coolness. 

"Why don't you come on out and learn, 
Dotty?” he demanded. “A lot of the 
Harvester bunch's wives play." 


"Who would you suggest I'd leave the 
babies with," I asked coolly. 

** Couldn't Mother—or your mother—’ 
he began. 

“The Ossili meet Saturday afternoons,” 
I reminded him.  They'd scarcely care 
to stay home from that to let me play 
golf.” 
—. “Well, can't you hire Ella?” 

“Ella has a beau who has Saturday 
afternoons off. (Continued on page 142) 
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The Man Behind the Man 
Behind the Throttle 


A locomotive engineer drives his engine confidently because he knows that the train 
dispatcher will keep the track clear, or will warn him of obstructions — 
An expert dispatcher, over whose division three hundred and 
fifty trains run daily, tells you how he does his work. 
and relates some of his thrilling. adventures 


By Robert H. Denehey 


NE hot July afternoon, a freight 
train on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road was moving along between 
Harrisburg and Philadelphia, 
when it struck a considerable 

stretch of down-grade track. The engineer 
applied his brakes, but the heavily loaded 
freight gained momentum with every 
turn of the wheels. The brakes were not 
working! 

It was a runaway, and the engineer 
realized the peril. As his train shot past 
the frst signal tower, he opened his 
whistle wide and said his pravers. There 
was nothing more he could do. 

He knew he was riding a train which he 
could not control, because something un- 
foreseen had occurred to shut off the air 
between the locomotive and the cars. 
What is more, he had good reason to sus- 
pect that a few miles down the line he 
would overtake a local passenger train, 
and crash into it. 

Just before the runaway freight reached 
the passenger local, it swerved from track 
one to track two, swept past the local, and 
pounded on down the line, still gathering 
speed. Hardly had the engineer drawn a 
breath of relief when, a little farther on, 


he saw a series of smoke puffs a short 
distance ahead. 

That meant another train in his path— 
probably a coal or a work train. But as 
the speeding freight hit the next switch it 
again swerved from danger, this time back 
to track one, and roared past the work 
train. 

The engineer gave a shout of joy. Te 
knew now that he had a clear track ahead 
to the West Philadelphia vards, where the 
runaway could be brought to a stop on 
ascending ground without loss of life, 
injury to crew, or damage to equipment. 

And the engineer knew something else, 
too. He knew that he owed his escape to 
the guiding hand and lightning brain of a 
man a hundred miles away in an office at 
Harrisburg. 

Cornelius Welsh, chief train dispatcher, 
had, only a few minutes before, lighted 
his afternoon cigar when one of his as- 
sociates became excited. He had just re- 
ceived a message from the signal tower by 
which the freight had roared. 

"PA reports extra freight No. 1442 
apparently running wild on track one!” 
the man shouted. 

Welsh rushed across the room to the 


(Left) A trackwalker 
on the job. The dili- 
gence of the men 
whose duty it is to 
watch the tracks for 
defects is an impor- 
tant safeguard to 
. your life when you 
are traveling. They 
not only guard the 
. Tails, ties, and road- 
— . bed, but look at pass- 
ing trains, and if 
they see a loose door 
on a freight car, or 
anything else out of 
order, they report 
the trouble imme- 
diately and the train 
-is stopped at the next 
signal tower and the 
repair made. (Right) 
Ayardman repairing 
w semaphore. The 
Signal -system of a 
railroad ‘must work 
perfectly, and it is 
the job of alert men, 
such as this one, to 
see that no trouble 
develops 
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dispatcher who was handling trafic in 
the territory of the runaway. Glancing 
quickly at the train sheet spread before 
his assistant, he saw at once that a local 
passenger train was standing in the path 
of the speeding freight on track one. And 
ahead of the passenger, on track two, was 
a work train unloading ballast. It was up 
to Welsh to swing the run: way around 
both trains. 

First, he notified the operator at one of 
the signal towers to set the switch to throw 
the speeding freight over to track two, in 
order to run it around the‘ local train. 
Then he gave orders to hold the local and 
set the signal farther down, to divert the 
runaway back to track one, so as to avoid 
the work train standing on track two. 

The speeding freight now had a clear 
track to the West Philadelphia vards, 
where it was brought to a stop on the up- 
gr ide. 


T IS this brand of quick thinking that 
has made Cornelius E. Welsh one of the 
expert train directors in the United States. 
Welsh played an active part last year 
in ahy transporting 151,953,566 pas- 


sengers on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The Man Pehind the Man Behind the Throttle, by Rogert H. DeENEnEY 


A train dispatcher 
and his job have long 
been a mystery to the 
public. You know, in a 
general way, what is 
expected of the en- 
wineer, conductor, or 
dining-car steward; but 
vou probably know lit- 
tle of the duties of the 
dispatcher, upon whom 
your safety and the 
safety of others de- 
pends. 

Welsh is one of the 
few crain dispatchers in 
the world who direct 
trains by wire over siv 
tracks. His division, 
between Harrisburg 
and Philadelphia, is the 
largest, from a mileage 
standpoint, on the 
Pennsylvania system. 
It includes the main 
line of four tracks, a 
“low grade” line of two 
tracks over which long 
coal trains are diverted 
to relieve congestion, 
and several branches of 
thirty and forty miles 
each, making a grand 
total for the division of three hundred and 
sixty miles, over which about three hun- 
dred and fifty trains run daily. 

Welsh’s division is divided into six 
territories, each of which has a dispatcher 
in charge. Again, in each territory there 
are numerous block stations in charge of 
operators, who report direct to their dis- 
patcher, advising him what time trains 
pass their towers and on what tracks they 
are running. The entire train movement 
is directed from the room at Harrisburg, 
where each dispatcher sits before a large 
slanting table, upon which is laid a train 
sheet about four feet long by two feet 
wide. 

On this sheet the dispatcher transcribes 
the train movement as reported by the 
block operators. Thus, 
when the operator at 
KU tower reports that 
the Broadway Limited 
has passed his tower at 
6:07 A. M. on track one, - 
the dispatcher back in 
the main office records 
this fact on his sheet. 
Ihe sheet shows in- 
stantly the location of 
all trains at a given 
time. “This sheet and a 
telephone are the work- 
ing tools of a dispatcher. 


AS ENGINEER 
à does not know the 
condition ofthe track or 
trafic two miles ahead 
of him," said Welsh. 
“He guides his train to 
the terminal by means 
of signals displayed by 
the block operators, 
who get their orders 
from the dispatcher. 
“Suppose the Broad- snos è» 
wav Limited, after 
leaving Harrisburg. 
proceeds cast on track 


return to the ‘‘clear 


The Broadway Limited, one of the crack trains on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, passing under an automatic signal bridge. In an instant 
the semaphore above will fall to a *'stop" position, which means 
that no other train may pass the bridge on the same track until 
this one is safely beyond the limits of the block. The signal will 
position when the train leaves the block 


” 


one for the length of four blocks. In the 
fifth block we know there is a work train 
unloading rails. The dispatcher at Harris- 
burg notifes the operator at the fifth 
block to divert the Broadway Limited to 
track two, which he does by throwing 4 
signal, and the train runs around the work 
crew. Farther on down the road, the train 
might be switched back to track one if 
freights were running ahead. A fast train 
like the Broadway Limited is diverted 
several times to allow it to run around 
slower moving trains." 

sf HAT kind of situation docs a dis- 

patcher dread most?" I asked. 

"Outside of an accident," came the 
quick reply, “personally, I dread a broken- 


A brakeman signaling to an engineer, who is '* making up" his train 
of freight cars. The picture above and others that accompany the 
article are extraordinary studies of railroad men at their work 
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down engine most. A 
dead engine may mean 
schedule trouble all 
along the line. 

"UA Chicago-New 
York train came to a 
stop one afternoon 
about half way between 
two block stations. The 
conductor 'phoned us 
that his engine was dis- 
abled. We immediately 
ordered the operators 
at each end of the block 
to divert tratfhc around 
the stalled train. Next, 
we sent for two vard 
locomotives, one to pull 
the train to its desti- 
nation, and the other to 
haul the crippled en- 
gine to the shops for 
repairs. Sometimes we 
have to send the wreck 
train to work on a dead 
engine before we can 
budge it. 


ss N MY division 

we once had a 
series of narrow escapes 
from wrecks owing to 
the antics of a man who 
was later declared insane. This fellow had 
a mania for placing old ties on the tracks. 
Piles of ties were found at various points 
in the nick of time by track walkers and 
other employees. It got so bad that we had 
the entire division policed day and night. 
Finally, we suspected a certain man, but 
could get no proof that he was the guilty 
person. 

“This man called at one of the block sta- 
tions one night and engaged the operator 
in a conversation. It was not long before 
the operator knew that he was dealing with 
a crazy man. While talking to his visitor, 
the operator quietly placed his fingers on 
the telegraph instrument and wired the 
dispatcher that a maniac was in the tower. 
The dispatcher lost no time in rounding up 
policemen, who boarded 
a special train and 
started for the tower. 
The maniac was ar- 
rested, and we had no 
more trouble from ob- 
structionson the tracks. 
This crazy fellow had 
been trying to wreck 
the trains. 

“Te is hard to say 
what are the chief 
causes of wrecks,” 
Welsh continued. “but 
accidents known in rail- 
road language as ‘Acts 
of God’ probably cause 
the greatest number. 
By this I mean sudden 
washouts, slides, due to 
rain or snow, or by 
frost coming out of thc 
ground in the spring. 
The human element in 
railroad operation very 
seldom fails. We main- 
tain a sort of standing 
army of men on the 
railroad to keep their 
eves open, day and 
night, for dangerous 
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things. Only this past week a re- 
frigerator train—that is, a prefer- 
ence freight—was passing a certain 
block station. A track walker on 
the opposite side of the roadbed was 
working on the rails. As the train 
rolled past the tower, he noticed a 
door on one of the cars in the mid- 
dle of the train swinging back and 
forth. 

"He ran over to the block station 
after the train had passed and 
notified the operator, who told the 
next block station to stop the train 
and notify the crew. The train was 
stopped and the door securely fas- 
tened. 

“If the trackwalker had failed to 
see that swinging door, it might 
have side-wiped the next passing 
passenger train and caused serious 
damage. 

"Everv possible precaution is 
taken to safeguard the public. 
‘Trackwalkers, track foremen, car 
inspectors, signal maintainers, and 
other employees watch the passing 
trains and the roadbed day and 
night for any sign of danger. In 
addition to the colored signal lights, 
every block station is equipped with 
a siren louder than a foghorn, for use 
in emergencies. When this siren 's 
sounded, all traffic within hearin 
distance comes to a complete stop.” 

“ Doesa train ever become lost?” I asked. 

“Not exactly,” replied Welsh. “When 
a train leaves the terminal, we always 
know it is somewhere between there and 
the next block station, and so on dow. the 
line. When a train stops between block 
stations because of engine trouble, the 
conductor notifies us by telephone im- 
mediately. There are telephones placed 
on poles along the tracks for the use of 
trainmen. 


“( ANE cold winter night the fast express 

from New York to Pittsburgh passed 
a certain tower and did not appear at the 
next tower at the usual time. Nor did we 
hear a word from the conductor of the 
train for nearly half an hour. When he 
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A tower man at his levers. He is routing 
a train over the maze of tracks in a big 
railroad yard. The tower man, as the in- 
tent expression of this man's face shows, 
must give undivided attention to his job 


finally got us on the 'phone, his message 
nearly knocked us off our feet. His train 
had been held up and robbed at a lonely 
spot in the mountains. „A lone bandit had 
departed with a box of gold! 

“The idea of a fast New York-Pitts- 
burgh flyer being held up in the mountain 
region by a lone bandit was too much for 
the dispatchers. Nobody at first be- 
lieved the conductor. But the news began 
to filter in from other sources, and a most 
remarkable story was revealed. 

“The bandit had stood in the 
center of the track at a lonely 
stretch of road and waved a red 
lantern. ‘The engineer, seeing 
the danger signal, brought his 
train to a stop with the sparks 
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flying. From the darkness there 
appeared a short man, who ordered 
the engineer and the fireman to de- 
tach the engine from the train and 
proceed up the track for a short 
distance. He waved the conductor 
back with a flourish of his pistol. 
The brakeman had gone to the rear 
of the train to flag, and the passen- 
gers were sleeping or dozing. The 
outlaw next sphere the baggageman 
to open the door and throw out an 
iron box which stood in a corner 
of the car. When his orders were 
obeyed, the bandit swiftly picked 
up the box and fled into the moun- 
tains, leaving behind a dazed train 
crew and a string of cars standing 
on the track without a locomotive. 
“The exact amount of boot 
stolen has never been revealed. 
Some folks claim that a million 
dollars was taken, while others say 
the box was full of Lincoln pennies. 
It is true that a posse later found in 
the mountains Lincoln pennies 
scattered for many miles. The 
bandit was never caught. 


"ANOTHER time, several track- 
men on one of the branches were 
usinga hand car to get from one spot 

to another in the course of their 
duties. It is always customary for 

the nearest signal tower to get per- 
mission from the dispatcher before a hand 
car may venture out on the tracks. In 
this case, permission had been granted 
and a record made by the dispatcher. 
The block operator saw the car, with 
four men on it, start up the track, and 
that was the last seen or heard of it until 
the next day. Everybody on the division 
was hunting for that hand car which, 
apparently, had dropped off the face of 
the earth. The (Continued on page Qr) 
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(In the circle) Cornelius E. Welsh, one of the 
expert chief dispatchers on the Pennsylvania 
"Railroad. His division is between Harrisburg 
and Philadelphia, and about three hundred 
and fifty trains pass daily over the six tracks 
that are under his supervision. In the ac- 
companying article Mr. Welsh explains the 
work of the dispatcher, and tells how all 
other railroad workers coóperate to prevent 
accidents and to help in the swift move- 
ment of traffic. (Left) A fireman tighten- 
ing nuts on the driving gear of his en- 
gine. The fireman must be an all-around 
machinist, as well as a furnace feeder 


Its Not the Initial Cost, 
It’s the Upkeep! 


New Year's resolutions are easy to acquire but hard to support —I’ve always 
taken on more than I could handle, so I’m going in for fewer and 
better ones this year; and I’m not going to weaken — much 


HIS year I am going to keep the 

good resolutions I make on 
poen Ist! 

can tell it by the way I say it. 

And by the way I stamp my foot. 

The man down-stairs will bear 

witness that I have just stamped 

it. He has been covered with a 

shower of falling plaster. He has 

called up-stairs to ask if anybody 

has been hurt. I tell him no. He 

replies somebody «ill be, if it 
happens again. 

E dead the spirit of the com- 
ing New Year is not in him. 

Of course I know that keeping 
my good resolutions will not be 
casy. — Past experiences have 
shown me that whenever a man 
resolves. January Ist, to stick 
closer to business, six or eight old 
friends come along with an invita- 
tion to a hunting trip, January 
id; and that, should he resist 
their. entreaties, all the news- 
papers begin printing alluring 
pictures. of life at Palm Beach 
and Miami. 

Certainly, when he resolves the 
first of the year to cut out smok- 
ing the postman shows up a day 
later with two boxes of cigars de- 
layed in the Christmas mail. And 
all 25-centers, too. 

Why is it that if a man swears 
off swearing at noon January Ist, 
he must bang his toe against a chair, 
crossing his bedroom, that very night? 
Why is it that, as soon as he promises to 
be thrifey, the man next door buys a 
brand-new automobile and leaves it out 
where not a line of it can be missed? Why 
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do so many other temptations come 
between January Ist and January roth? 
Search me. It's over my head; but 


I know it’s all true, from experience. 
Here January Ist, 1925, is almost 


Day after making some good resolutions 


around, and with the same old slogan: 
“Give Up Till It Hurts". And once more 
all my friends are getting ready to give 
up with reckless abandon, ignoring com- 

letely the fact that good results cannot 
E obtained from an overdose of anything. 


People have always sworn off bad 
habits in January. But it is a greater 
job to-day than it was in the old days. 
There are more bad habits now. 

As a boy I remember taking a New 
Year's resolution not to swing on 
the front gate. As a vouth of 
seventeen Í remember distinctly 
making up my mind one January 
that I would not spend over two 
dollars a month hiring rigs to take 
my best girl out buggy-riding. It 
was the worst bad habit I could 
think of. 

‘To-day, life is swifter. Eight 
or ten wrongs now grow where 
one grew before. When vou sit 
down to make up a poun Teso- 
lution list the number of entries 
you can think of without a strug- 
gle is appalling. 

I don't like January, anyway. 
The bad thing about it is its loca- 
tion. It's too prominent. 

Itstands at the head of the road. 
It can't dodge anybody, and no- 
body can dade it. You can skip 
lightly over other months without 
noticing them to any extent. 
You can pass through February, 
March, and April, for example, 
and be quite unaware of it, until 
suddenly reminded. Thev’re that 
kind. But January demands at- 
tention. 

It’s simply impossible to enter 
January at one end and leave at the other 
without knowing vou've made the trip. 

And now here is January around again 
for the 1ozsth trip. battered and bruised 
buc ready to. listen. to more. bedtime 


stories, I'm (C unzgoed on pase IOJ) 
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Movie of a man taking a firm stand on a New Year's resolution 


"Im Having the Finest Time 
In the World!” 


"There isn't any job you ever heard of that can beat mine," says Louis H. Egan, 
one of the leading public utility men in the Middle West — It was 
this attitude that helped him, at the age of thirty-eight, to 
become president of a big electric light company 


HOSE peculiar creatures, the 

Whimper Whine-ies, were total 

strangers to me, at least by 

name, until I met Louis H. 

Egan. Not that Egan himself is 
one of them! On the contrary, he is their 
absolute antithesis. They arouse in him a 
dislike that is almost abide especially if 
they—but I'll let him explain that him- 
self. 

Five years ago, when Egan was only 
thirty-eight years old, he was made presi- 
dent of the Union Electric Light and 
Power Company, in St. Louis. As all 
St. Louisians will tell you, any man who 
takes that position has tackled a big job. 
But to be handed the responsibility at the 
age of thirty-eight would be enough to 
turn the average man’s hair gray, from 
worry and anxiety. 

Egan’s hair, in fact, 7s gray; but I don’t 
believe worry has had anything to do 
with it. He is over six feet tall, full of 
vitality, and looks as if he hadn't a care 
in the world. j 

The two desks in ‘his office are big 
enough to hold a ton of papers; but when- 
ever I saw them they were as bare as the 
cupboard of Old Mother Hubbard. 

"You're having a lot of fun out of your 
job, aren't you?" I said to him one day. 
| "Fun!" he exclaimed. “Why, I'm 
having the finest time in the world! There 
isn't any job you ever heard of that can 
beat this one. I look out of that window 
and see this great city spread out for 
miles around me. And I know that if we, 
in this organization, failed in our service 
to the hundreds of thousands of people 
‘out there, bedlam would break loose in- 
side of an hour. 

"We have two hundred thousand cus- 
tomers buying from us something without 
which this city would be paralyzed. Elec- 
tric current! That’s what we make and 
sell. Do you realize what would happen 
if a city suddenly found itself without 
electric current? 

“Every street car would stop. Eleva- 
tors wouldn't run. Streets and houses 
would’ be without light. In countless 
factories not a wheel would turn. You 
could neither telephone nor telegraph. 
You would have no newspapers, for the 
presses couldn't run. In thousands of 
homes, the toasters and percolators and 
cleaners and irons and washing machines, 
and all the other electrical devices which 
lighten the housewife's burden, would be 
useless. 

“Ieis up to us to keep that vast net- 
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work of activities in running order. It's 
up to us to look ahead and plan for the 
future. Fifteen years ago, the company 
had less than 24,000 customers. We have 
over 200,000 now. Two of our present 
customers take from us more electricity 
than the whole city of St. Louis used 
twenty years ago! 

* Do you wonder that I think this is a 
fine job? Have our troubles? Of course 
we do. Everybody does. But talking 
about your troubles doesn't get you any- 
where. The man who is always telling 
his tale of woe is just about as popular as a 
person with the smallpox. You may give 
him a little sympathy to begin with; but 
pretty soon you don't give him anything 
except a wide berth and the cold shoulder. 


AND that applies to a business, too. 


There are some industries in this- 


country that are always appealing to the 
public for sympathy; always talking about 
their troubles, and what a terrible struggle 
they have, and how they have to contend 
against injustice and can't get a fair deal. 

“They remind me of a story in a book 
my children have. It’s about some funny 
little creatures, called the *Whimper 
Whine-ies,' who are always ‘crying a pond.’ 
That’s their favorite occupation. They're 
so busy ‘crying a pond’ they never have 
any fun and they never accomplish any- 
thing. 

“Well, I haven't any use for Whimper 
Whine-ies in business. But there are 
plenty of them— always ‘crying a pond.’ 
A lot of good it does them! The public 
may sympathize a little at first. But 
after a while it begins to think that if 
you're having such a hard time trying to 
run your job, you'd better let somebody 
else try it. - And the publie is right. 

“If we, in this organization, couldn't 
stand up to our troubles, handle them 
ourselves, give high-class service and win 
so much good.will that people would cant 
us to get a fair deal—well, we'd better let 
someone else have the job. That's the 
way I feel about it.” 

That's the way you feel about it, too, 
when you listen to Louis Egan. His good 
humor and enthusiasm are so contagious 
that you feel it must be, after all, quite a 
simple matter to run.a big company, to 
serve hundreds of thousands of people and 
to build power plants costing millions of 
dollars. Later—especially when you see 
the thirty-five-million-dollar power plant 

"he is-building-now— you: decide that it 
takes. something more than mere good 


humor and enthusiasm to swing his job. 

Louis Egan was born in La Crosse, Wis- 
consin, forty-three years ago. It was 
more or less a matter of chance that he 
happened to be born there, for the family 
moved so often that he might easily have 
arrived at some other scene of action. 

His father was a civil engineer who 
helped to build various railway lines, in- 
cluding the Great Northern. His small 
boy used to travel around with him a good 
deal. He liked to hang about locomotives 
and to watch the men in the machine 
shops. 

“I liked any kind of work with metals," 
Mr. Egan told me; "grinding and filin 
and cutting. The first job I had after 
left college was in a plant where they 
made steel rails. When I wasn't busy I'd 
watch them cut off the white-hot iron as 
if it were so much cheese. I never could 
do anything with wood. Couldn't even 
carve my initials straight. When it comes 
to woodwork, I'm a total loss. 

“But I wanted to be some kind of en- 
gineer, so I went to the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, at Yale. The first year's 
course was the same for evervbody: fun- 
damental things which all engineers have 
to know. But by the end of the freshman 
year we had to decide what particular 

rands of engineers we were going to be. 
I wrote my father I guessed I'd follow his 
example and take civil engineering. But 
he thought electricity was to be the great 
thing, and advised me to get into that 
field. I didn't care much, one way or the 
other, so I took his advice. 

“I was graduated when I was twenty- 
two; and, like every other young fellow 
with a diploma in electrical engineering, 
I thought I was going to be toying with 
erect from the moment I got my first 
job. 


5$ WELL the first place I worked was in 

the steel mill in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario. They called me an electrician; 
but 1 was only a sort of handy-man for 
any kind of odd jobs. So I crossed the 
border to the Michigan side and later to 
Detroit, and went to work for the electric 
light: company there, thinking that this 
would be a decided improvement. 

“Thad yet to find out what I know now, 
that making electricity is a comparatively 
small part of the construction and opera- 
tion of electrical plants. When vou build 
a power house, you have to deal with 
bricks and stone and concrete; boilers and 
furnaces and (Continued on page 110) 


Louis H. Egan 


WHEN he was thirty-eight years old Mr. Egan was 


elected president of the Union Electric Light and 
Power Company, of St. Louis, which is now building 
the Cahokia power plant, one of the greatest enter- 
prises of its kind in the world. Born in La Crosse, Wis- 


consin, Mr. Egan obtained his electrical education at 
Yale, and at various times has worked in Detroit, 
Kansas City, and South America. He went to St. Louis 
in 1916, and became assistant general manager of the 
company of wnich he is now president. 
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Thomas Arkle Clark 


FOR twenty-three years Mr. Clark has been a dean 
at the University of Illinois, and during that time he has 
helped thousands of students to handle their personal 
roblems. It is not uncommon for him to talk with fifty 
oys in a single day. Dean Clark was born in Minonk, 
Illinois, sixty-two years ago. His mother died when he 
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was an infant, and he was brought up by an uncle and 
an aunt. Upon the death of his uncle, young Clark, then 
fourteen, had to take charge of the farm. After workin 
his way through college, he became a high-schoo 
teacher, and later a professor in the university where 
he is now the dean. 


Thousands of Young Men ‘Tell 
“Tommy Arkle" Their Troubles 


And he can usually help them, because, as dean of a great university, Thomas 
Arkle Clark has learned how to encourage men to make the most 
of themselves—The facts that he has discovered and the 
stories that he relates in this article apply 
off the campus as well as on it 


WO college boys were talking 
about one of their comrades, 
wondering what in the world 
was the matter with him. For 
several weeks he had been to- 

tally unlike his usual cheerful self. He did 
not seem to be physically ill; he wouldn’t 
even admit that anything was wrong with 
him. Yet something must be wrong; and 
his two friends, being brothers in his fra- 
ternity, were much concerned about him. 

"I'll go and see the 
dean," the older of the two 
* Maybe Taylor 
will tell him what he won't 
tell us.” ` 

And so he called on 
Thomas Arkle Clark. 

“Dean,” he said to the 
slender, white-haired, 
boyish man of sixty-two, “I 
wish you'd talk with Taylor 
Small. He is sick—or some- 
thing. He won't talk, he 
doesn't study, and he's go- 
ing onto the rocks genera M 
Maybe he could be helped, 
f we knew what was wrong; 
but we can’t find out what 
it is.” 

The busy dean proniised 
to see what he could do, and 
very soon made an occasion 
to ask Small—of course that 
is not his right name—to 
come to his office. When 
the student was seated 
across the desk from him he said: “Tell 
me about it, Taylor!” 

His smile was infectious and his man- 
ner inspired confidence; but the boy shook 
his head. 

“No,” he said listlessly, “it wouldn't 
interest you.” 

* [f it interests you, it will interest me,” 
the dean replied. 

The boy was silent. 

"Somebody has hurt you,’ 
Dean Clark. 

LII Yes. ,» 

“Hure vou very badly." 

“Yes, that’s so.” 

“Te was a girl.” 

The agony in the boy’s eyes told that 
this was true. “Well,” he said, “what if 
itas a girl. She means everything to me, 
but the feeling is all one-sided. She’s 
tired of me, and told me so. There's 
nothing to be done about it.” 


” suggested 


A 


By Neil M. Clark 


“I’m not sure of that,” said the older 
man. “There have been cases like this 
before; and there are other girls in the 
world.” 

After this opening, they talked. And 
Dean Clark, with the insight that has 
made him famous as a trusted counselor 
of men in trouble, quickly went behind 
the closed door of the boy’s reserve and 
saw into his heart. He perceived that the 
boy’s character was still lacking in steel; 


How Character is Built 


‘A MAN may be in trouble, very 
serious trouble" says Dean 
Clark, “but if he learns the particu- 
lar lesson the circumstances can 


teach him, he will become a stronger 
man as a result of it. Character is 
built by meeting troubles and con- 
quering them. The better part of a 
worth-while life is victory over 
obstacles.” 


that he had not yet learned to take a hard 
blow, take it smiling, hide the hurt, and 
keep on fighting. And the dean’s intui- 
tion told him what was needed. At the 
end of their talk he said: 


T Y BOY, vou've been too casy with 

your girl. You have let her fecl 
that she can do anything she pleases with 
you. Girls don't like that. They enjoy 
a conquest, and there's no fun in conquer- 
ing a door mat! That's what you've been, 
to her. 

“You need to prove to her she can’t do 
anything and everything she pleases with 
vou. Show a little spunk. Go around 
with some other girls. If she really cares 
for you, as I believe she does, she'll come 
around all right if she thinks she's going 
to lose you. i 
is worth fighting for; and you haven't 
been fighting.” 


If she is worth loving, she: 


Taylor did not quite believe the dean, 
but after their talk he agreed to try. Dean 
Clark has a way of getting men to try, 
and often they surprise themselves. This 
young man needed no other medicine 
than the tonic of a purpose, and some- 
thing to do that promised hope. Several 
months later, all traces of listlessness 
gone, he ushered into the dean's office 
a girl and a man, her father. Presenting 
them, he said: “This is the girl I was 
talking about with you last 
winter.” 

“Everything seems to be 
all right, Taylor,” smiled 
the dean. 

TR everything is all 


right. 

And there flashed bc- 
tween boy and man a pricc- 
less glance of complete un- 
derstanding. 


A PEN far abler than 
mine would be nceded 
to write the true story of 
Thomas Arkle Clark,“ Tom- 
my Arkle,” as he is affec- 
tionately called. That story 
is completely written, not 
in a book, or article, or 
document of any kind—al- 
though Dean Clark himself 
has written many books and 
articles—not in a great 
business organization, not 
. in mighty buildings or 
enginecring structures, not in medicine or 
law or politics; no, it is written far more 
enduringly—in the hearts and characters 
of hundreds of men who have grown wiser, 
better, stronger through contact with him. 
Mr. Clark is dean of men at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The title suggests the dis- 
ciplinarian, and Dean Clark can be that 
Shen the case requires; he is anything but 
namby-pamby. But his work and in- 
fluence do not begin and end with disci- 
pline in the ordinary sense. His job is to 
develop men’s characters, and he has had 
wonderful success doing it. 

He is respected, loved, and songh: by 
younger men, because of mysterious quali- 
ties of sympathy and knowledge of human 
nature which enable him to help them 
when they feel that their problems are 
becoming too stiff for them. Daily during 
the college year, from eight in the morn- 
ing until six at (Continued on page 70) 
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He ran along the shore, the rain striking him in the face like shot; ran heavily, realizing for the first 
time the claiming of his years . . . his heart pounding, his legs quivering under him, his b th 
tearing at his lungs. . . . Only give him one more surge of power in his legs, one more chance! 


hannel Water 


A story 


By Helen Topping Miller 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY STOCKTON MULFORD 


AN McGINNIS was in one of 
his still, terrible rages. 

Molly had feared as much 
when she heard him stamping 
across the gravelly yard from 

the harbor master’s house a few moments 
before. Now, as he stood silent and glow- 
ering by the kitchen stove, his great 
Enotted hands outstretched to the warmth 
and trembling a little, she had a sharp 
premonition of what had happened. 

Molly had lived with Dan McGinnis 
and loved him for thirty years. During 

* that time she had never had to bear the 
brunt of his terrible silent anger, but she 
could not quite overcome her fear of it. 
The gold had faded out of her hair. the 
glow from her cheeks, but still she hoped 
against hope that some day it would be 
different with Dan. 

She did not look at him now as she sat 
down in a low gingham-covered rocker 
and slid her capable fingers into a gray 
wool sock. It would be better to let him 
speak first. 

Dan McGinniswas a tall, iron-gray man, 
hardened by the sea and the open winds 
to the stout integrity of an oak. Even 
through her lowered lids Molly could see 
his face, bitter and fierce as his anger, 
which was always as lashing, as unrelent- 
ing as the salty, frigid wrath of the sca he 
had served so long. 

She could see the down-bent fury of his 
gray brows, the slit of his mouth, twisting 
nd hurt, the rigid cords of his neck. 
Molly's eyes grew misty, and she ached to 
comfort him, but she knew that for folly. 
At heart he was sweet and sound, like 
good timber which has kept faith through 
seasons of briny battering. But when 
men like that are tormented into fury, 
pity breaks something within them. 

Molly did not speak. 

Dan seemed to tower, black and gray, 
like something spun out of the inner snarl 
of a storm, in that little room filled with 
the peace of lamplight and a singing 
kettle. 

“I don't bring in any morc ships for 
John Milbry," he announced, "not if 
they're hove to out yonder for a hundred 
years.” i ; 

Molly threaded her needle deliberately. 

“It was John Milbry then that made 
the complaint?" 

* Didn't Í tell you? The minute I heard 
that there was a complaint filed, I knew 
it was him!" Dan’s wrath choked him. 
"Who else would it be but him?" 

"Wouldn't anybody complain that I 
know of," said Molly, "unless it was 
somebod y that had something against you 
personal— somebody like Milbry." 

Dan sat down; an old man, incredu- 
lously defending the valorous service of 
his years, outraged by criticism, bewildered 
at being held anything but infallible. 


Twenty years piloting craft in that 
channel, and never before had any owner, 
shipper, wharf master, or engineer reck- 
oned Dan McGinnis subject to doubt. 
No man living knew the eddies, the bars, 
the shifting bottom of that passage as he 
knew it. 

Spring tides might flow in, smashing’ 
and terrible, slack ebbs might turn up the 
shoals bare, but never yet had Dan 
rasped the bottom of the heaviest steel 
freighter, snarled a string of barges, or 
moored up a ship awkwardly. 

“What was Milbry’s complaint?” 

“He ain't got any complaint. He just 
says I'm gettin’ old.” 

“Old?” Molly turned a little gray. 
“Old?” Life, drifting on peacefully, the 
same diamond surf over the outer bar, the 
same riot of purple in the myrtle hedge, 
the same ticking of the kitchen clock, and 
now suddenly— 

“Old! . . . You ain't old!” 

* [ ain't but fifty-eight.” 

* And John Milbry's older than you are. 
Why, he was a great big lummox of a boy 
when I was a little: thing going to school 
back in Upson County." 

* John Milbry's a ship owner. 
harbor pilot." 


Im 


OLLY ran her needle grimly in and 

out. The clock ticked Busy: a little 
wooden clock with the risingsun anda blue 
church painted on the door. Outside the 
tide crept back hollowly, with that oc- 
casional sharp resonance of mourning with 
which the sea subsides in spring. The 
lighthouse flung its white beam around, 
picking up the channel buoys one after 
another, writing with silver finger on the 
flat. far sea. She set her lips straight. 

“Its on account of Davy.” 

“And her,” added Dan, with bitterness. 

Molly flushed. “Now, Dan, she's a nice 
girl, a hne girl." 

“She’s Milbry’s daughter.” 

"Dan, you ain't going to harbor a 
grudge, vou ain't going to put the blame 
on her?" 

“I ain't putting the blame on anybody. 
I don't bring in his boats no more— 
that's all. No more! Not if he was to 
beg me. Not if they take away my 
papers!" 

“Dan, you've got to bring 'em in. Who 
else could?" 

" ] ain't going to do it." 

“The ‘Emily Farr's' due to-morrow.” 

"Let her come in herself then. John 
Milbry says I'm too old to bring tn his 
boats; let him bring 'em in himself." 

“Dan, if she blows, if she calls Captain 
Vigoe, if she's hove to out there, you'll 
bring her in. It's your duty.” 

" ] won't." 

Molly rolled up her sock. She felt weak 
and drearily helpless. Storms had come 


before. but never this granite iciness of 
rage, this rebellion. 

Captain Vigoe, the harbor master, was 
just and easy-going. Every man along 
that coast would side with Dan, until he 
held out against bringing in the “Emil 
Farr.” Then they would shake their heads 
disapprovingly, and no man would con- 
done his rebellion. Work first, when the 
sea is mistress. Work first, when the 
proud ships ride. All the good years would 

e forgotten. Pride would sink under 
ity. “Poor old Dan's gone nutty.” 
Chat would be the verdict. Childish. Old. 
Proving John Milbry’s accusation true. 

“Dan, they'll say you are old, sure 
enough." 

“I ain't never going to touch a wheel 
again that John Milbry owns. I’ve said 
it, and I'll stick to it.” 


E MARCHED off to bed then, up the 

narrow, creaking stairs, carrying his 
cleanlittleglasslamp. In the low room that 
lookedout on thesea theuneven floortrem- 
bled under his heavy tread, and a white 
flagon with pansies painted on it jingled 
on the bureau. The tinkle drew Dan Mc- 
Ginnis’s eyes to the photograph that stood 
there, the picture of his one son, Davy. 
Davy had been born in that litele room, 
where the sea damp streaked the walls and 
painted the ceiling with strange pinks and 
yellows. `’ 

Davy had written in delirious happiness, 
a week ago, that he was going to marry 
Mary Milbry, iun Milbry's daughter. 

It had not pleased John Milbry when 
his only daughter, sent to New York to 
finish her education, had fallen in love 
with young Dave McGinnis, her old play- 
mate, now doggedly working his way 
through a technical school. 

." He wanted her to pick out somebody 
arni growled Davy’s father, as he 

ragged off his heavy old boots, “some- 
body with fine clothes and an automobile 
—instead of Davy, wearing his brecches 
patched and stoking furnaces so he can 
learn marine engineering.” 

There had been wrathy telegrams. John 
Milbry was frantic with wrath. His Mary, 
heiress of a haughty fleet, to marry the 
son of a harbor pilot, who had nothing on 
earth but an honest smile and a stubborn 
ambition. Poppycock! 

“Just as if Í couldn't remember the day 
John Milbry shi ped as oiler on the old’ 
‘Mary Crawford’! gist as if I hadn't 
known him when he hadn't à second shirt 
to his back!” 

It was Mary's last defiant message 
which had precipitated things, driven her 
father to blind, furious retaliation on Dan 
McGinnis in the only way he knew. 

“Don't be an old idiot, Dad," Mary 
had wired. “It’s my life.” 

Dan shut his lips grimly as he struggled 
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out of his shirt. He turned down the 
calico quilt and crawled into bed, listen- 
ing to the sad sob of the tide. There was 
a tanker to come in at dawn. John Milbry 
did not own that. 

With dawn he was off in the fast white 
pilot boat, out past the silver bar where 
the buoys swung pale against the scarlet 
sun. Beyond the line of sight the big 
tanker lay waiting. The pilot boat cut 
toward her, a jade-tipped arrow slitting 
the silver surf. 

Agile as a boy, Dan swung up her side. 
{lis eyes knew every mood and turning of 
the channel, and he picked out the passage 
before ever the wheel was in his hands. 
Sharp off the blinker and then west two 
points to avoid the strange black banks 
that sulked there. Never a night too dark 
or a sea too high for him. Never a tide 
ran out so low but he could fetch the 
deepest bottom to her mooring. 

‘There was no other licensed pilot in the 
port. It was not an important harbor, 
this little Southern city. Lumber went 
out, cotton was loaded on strings of barges. 
naval stores craft took on turpentine and 
barrels of resin. Once in a while a big 
sea-trading freighter came in. Not enough 
work for more than one man, and Dan had 
loved it. 

He tied up the tanker so skillfully that 
the captain drank coffee in the cabin and 
not a drop was spilled. 

Molly was frying eggs when he went 
home. i 

“It ain’t as if the inspector listened to 
John Milbry, Dan,” she Pera again, after 
breakfast. “It ain’t as if there was any 
tcal harm done." 

“He meant harm enough." 

“You won't be hurting Aim, though. 
Somebody will bring in the boat—Charlie 
Salter or somebody. You'll be hurting 
vourself." 

“Let him get Charlie Salter to ground 
her on the bar, if he wants to. "Didn't 
I tell you not to ding at me? My mind’s 
set. Talk won't change it." 


T NOON came the message from the 
“Emily Farr.” She would sight the 
outer buoy at dusk and desired to tie up at 
nine o'clock. With superb self-control Dan 
kept his fingers off the bit of flimsy, flung 
back an arrogant head. “Take it back,” 
he said gruffly ‘to the boy. “It’s no con- 
cern of mine." : 

'The boy waited, puzzled. Molly fol- 
lowed him as he stumbled off, uncertain 
what to do. 

Molly thought she could coax him, then. 
He’d show her. He got down his old soft 
hat and marched out of the house. At 
dusk he was four miles up the shore, 
tramping doggedly through sand which 
somehow tired his legs more than he re- 
membered. 

The day had died slowly, a yellow day 
with a sultry light smoking along the sky 
and the sea coming in slyly, poisonous- 
hued as sulphur, lipping the shore cau- 
tiously, slipping back smooth as oil. Dan 
frowned uneasily. A blow was bad at this 
season of the year—a blow would be bad 
for the “Emily Farr,” standing out be- 
yond those black banks, waiting in vain 
for a pilot! 

Dan sat down on the shore and looked 
of to sea. A tugging uneasiness was on 
aim, a thirst like the nagging desire for a 
nateoties He was tearing himself loose 
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from the holding of habit, and the wrench 
laid hold of roots deep in him—roots that 
he had not known were there. He drugged 
the pulling discomfort with doses of 
fury. 

John Milbry! That was what pride did 
to a man—froze all the blood out of him. 
John Milbry! Taking it out on him be- 
cause of Davy. He knew how hard Davy 
worked, driven by his eager ambition. 
Why couldn't John Milbry remember an- 
other lad who had toiled like that in the 
oily entrails of the old " Mary Crawford"? 


D^ sat till che sullen gray in the west 
crept uplikea cruel hand, dimming the 
light. A little worm-eaten dory was moored 
toa buoy a hundred yards from shore, and 
a streak of orange light lay along her 
hawser, as she dipped and swung in the 
oily ebb. 

Maybe Charlie Salter would bring in 
the “Emily Farr.” Charlie thought he 
knew the channel. Maybe he would 
ground her, if rough weather set in. Like 
enough, he would sink her in the channel 
as the old “ Southern Isle" had sunk forty 
years before. i 

Dan could endure inaction no longer. 
He stumbled up and tramped on. Some- 
where beyond the bar would be the 
blinking riding lights of the“ Emily Farr,” 
winking at their reflections in the water. 
Already the sea was running in like a 
pack of yellow hounds under a whip, 
while the sky bent low and leaden, blot- 
ting out the after-glow suddenly with 
cold, swooping wings. The tide, turning, 
took on a whooping hollowness, and there 
was a ragged tumult of black, torn winds. 
Dan missed his coat. He had no lucid 
thought of where he was going— to get 
away, away from Molly's dinging, her 
reproaching eves. was what he wanted, 
he told himself. 

He marched another mile. It was to 
be a fighting night, a night to prove the 
mettle of men and the integrity of ships. 
For years he had gloried mutely, with a 
sort of exalted boyish thirst for combat, 
in such nights. To fight a ship through 
the churn of the passage, snatching her 
head away from the menace of shoals, 
keeping her propellers off the bottom, 
making her obey the bit and bridle and 
take her proud way where he chose for 
her to tread—that was work! He took 
the wind in his nostrils, stiffening his 
old shoulders at the bite of the storm in 
it, straining his eyes through the black- 
ness where the gusts were jumping out 
of the rollers, howling like wolves freed 
from a cave. 

The “Emily Farr” took seventeen 
feet of water. A hard-headed boat, with 
a jerky trick. of flinging herself to port 
out of your hands, and shrugging as 
though she laughed about it insolently. 
Arrogant, like her owner! Charlie Salter 
would have a job cut out for him, drag- 
ging her into port to-night. 

Then the rain came, flattening the sea 
till the walloping crests lay down leaden. 
Dan’s blue shirt stuck to him, his boots 
squeaked with wetness. He halted in the 
thin shelter of an old wind-blown cedar, 
and turned his hat down all around. 
Weather was nothing if you were ready 
for it. An old oilskin, a pair of boots, and 
no comber could charge over a bow heavy 
enough to bother him -but this. shore 
weather was nasty, 


The sea was running in wildly, as chougt, 
it fled from something, the blow hounding 
it. Ships out there, flogging about like 
corks in a millrace—ships with no bits in 
their teeth-—perhaps that was what the 
sea fled from. Dan had always been just 
to the sea. It drowned no man willfully: 
awkwardness, frailty, criminal ignorance, 
these the sea hated and punished—but 
not gladly. Tides moaned when ships 
went down. 

Hc could hear the low, hollow roar of 
water piling on the bar. The “Emily 
Farr” was back there, her lights plunging, 
tugging at her cables like a furious wild 
mare. Dan curled his fips a little as he 
pictured her, waiting, disdained, a haughty 
thing ignored. Then he thought of some 
thing else. and turned cold. 

There were men on the “Emily Farr!” 
Men---good, hard-working, rough-handed 
men— men chem John Milbry did not own! 
Men who went home and hung up old 
hats in little kitchens, men who were the 
fathers of little children, men who be- 
lieved in him, Dan McGinnis, men who 
lay asleep perhaps, unafraid, counting on 
Dan McGinnis- little children and patient 
wives with tired eyes, depending on him! 

He felt suddenly sick and queer and 
light, as though all the blood in him spun 
in his head. The booming fury of the tide 
crashing in seemed something strange and 
sinister that he himsclf had built against 
those men on the "Emily Farr.” .. . 
And he was seven miles from home. 

The wind tore at him as he turned about, 
his shirt was wet and the cold bit through 
it. Then he remembered the old dory 
swinging to a buoy a mile back. It be- 
longed to a fisherman named Sullivan. 
and Dan knew that it had a little motor in 
it--if only Sullivan had left some gas in 
the tank! 


FE RANalong theshore, the rain striking 
him in the face like shot; ran heavily, 
realizing for the first time the claiming 
of his years. Old--àn old man! His heart 
ounding, his legs quivering under him, 
his breath tearing at his lungs. How soon 
life was over! Now-—when he needed 
strength, he was spent! Only give him 
one more surge of power in his legs, one 
more chance! 

By the suck and slap of the waves on 
her sides he found the dory. Dragging 
breath into his lungs by a terrific effort he 
waded out to it, stumbling through the 
surf, pulling himself over the side, his 
wet boots almost more than his quaking 
muscles could lift. He found the engine 
with his hands and dragged off the tarpau- 
lin that covered it. Thrusting his knife in 
the battery switch he swung the flywheel 
over. A yapping bark rewarded him pres- 
ently, and the smoky smell of burning oil; 
but the dory was locked fast to the buoy, 
and ten precious minutes slipped awa 
while he dug out the staple with his knife 
and cast off the chain. Instantly the little 
boat sprang through the water as though 
it, too, owned an itching conscience. 

There was no mystery for Dan McGin- 
nis in the black welter of the channel. 
He swung the old dory about, thrust her 
bow into the push of the rollers, taking the 
wind in his face, hardly feeling it. Past 
the channel lights, round the restless 
churn of the black banks, skirting the 
chaos that roared above the bar, he drove 
on. His breath came a little casier now, 
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The little dory was almost abreast of her now, and Dan lighted a bunch of waste, 
waving it in a circle before the wind tore the flaming fragments from his hand 


his heart ceased its crashing plunge against 
his ribs. The hot red went out of his eyes, 
and he saw clearly, his eyes taming the 
sea as they had done for years, seeing 
through the turmoil and storm, finding 
channel water. 

The wind ripped the crests from the 
seas, flinging them in stinging dashes over 
the boat; but Dan was already dripping, 
he felt the wash of them not at all. Clean 
as an arrow, face grim to the windward, 
he made for the howling welter outside. 

Beyond the bar the sea leaped in great 
smothering walls of looming blackness, 
greedy and menacing and terrible. When 
the swoop of them sank for an instant 
Dan made out a blinking row of lights 
lifting and swinging against the darkness. 
Something sinister in the sway of that 
beaded string caught his breath. 

The “Emily Farr” was adrift! 

"Her cable's dragging!” Dan bore 
down on the throttle of the little engine 
till the dory leaped almost out of the 
water. ''She's working onto the banks!" 

Faster! Faster! With every sickening 
lurch of the chain of lights, dipping as the 


freighter struggled with the weight of the 
mountainous seas and the tearing wind, 
Dan fairly lifted the little boat over the 
combers. But between lay a swirling 
vastness of brine, thundering louder and 
with threatening hollowness as the “Emily 
Farr" swung nearer and nearer to that 
boiling hell above the banks. 

E HY don't they start her engines?” 
demanded Dan aloud, as a sea tow- 
ered over him like a cold wing of doom 
and then swept under the bow of the dory, 
swinging it like an eggshell. Desperately 
he hailed, but the whooping chaos drank 
his voice like a spoonful of water tossed 
overboard. Then through the shout of the 
wind came another sound, regular, muffled, 
the heart-beat of propellers. 

The “Emily Farr's" own engines were 
driving her to her doom! She was making 
her own way—toward a swift foundering 
annihilation on the banks—taking those 
men with her, men for whom women were 
lighting lamps in the windows of little 
houses! They had given him up, and were 
trying to bring her in themselves, and 


they were driving her straight to death! 
He saw the reason then. The blinker 
buoy was out. The storm had shattered 
the carbide light, or torn loose the anchor 
cable, so that no light shone to port, 
leaving the channel mouth unmarked, and 
the “Emily Farr” was blindly staggering 
ahead of the storm off her course—away 
from channel water. 2 
"Lord! Lord!" prayed Dan gustily, 
“Let meoverhaulher—let me get aboard!” 
The little dory was almost abreast of 
her now, and Dan lighted a bunch of 
waste, waving it in a circle before the 
wind tore the flaming fragments from his 
hand. 
Instantly there was a blast from the 
freighter's whistle and a searchlight swung 
out, picking up the dory as on the blade of 
a knife. The crashing plunge of the sca 
against the ship's side almost buried the 
little boat in spray, and twice it crashed 
broadside against the steel ship, but Dan 
held on grimly, fighting the dory about, 
struggling for the swinging towline, the 
searchlight following helpfully. Three 
times he scudded (Continued on page 121) 


Make Friends, But Dont Take 
Too Much of Their Advice 


Charles H. Consolvo’s friendships were a big factor in his career; but 
at every forward step, if he had listened to friendly warn- 
ings, he would have been afraid to make the move 


F YOU should meet Charles H. 
Consolvo to-day, you would have a 
hard time guessing what was his 
earliest ambition. The fact is, at 
fifteen he wanted to be a circus man 
more than anything else in the world. 

His boyhood chums were the once 
famous Castellos; and he, too, was train- 
ing for the circus before he was ten years 
old. At the age of fourteen 
he could do thirty flip-flops 
on a pocket handkerchief 
and turn a double somer- 
sault in midair between fly- 
ing trapezes. 

His family was blissfully 
unconscious of his secret 
purpose, until—at that same 
age of fifteen—he and one 
of the Castello boys ran 
away with a circus. He 
probably would have owned 
that circus and half a dozen 
others inside of a few years, 
but the gods in his case 
willed otherwise. 

'Thegods were two maiden 
aunts. They had mothered 
him since his own mother’s 
death when he was four 
years old; and if there is 
anything that can beat a 
maiden aunt, when it comes 
to mothering a lone boy, 
it's two maiden aunts. 

‘That was in 1886. Young 
Consolvo had graduated 
from a small private school, 
and his father had informed 
him, with tears in his eyes, 
that there would be no col- 
legiate. education for him. 

" You'll just have to go to 
work,” the senior Consolvo 
had sorrowfully remarked. 

But that idea didn't worry 
young Charlie a bit! It was 
just what he wanted to do; 
that is, if being a circus gymnast could be 
called going to work. So he promptly ran 


and 


away with the show and threw a ring of 


sawdust around the family tree. 
Charlie's aunts were proud and aristo- 
cratic ones, being descendants ef some 
Spanish prince. But they were also very 
poor; and when aristocracy has only its 
pride left it holds grimly to that. 
Consequently, when Charlie ran away 
with the circus, those two proud old 
maiden aunts nearly expired of mortifi- 
cation. They wept, they prayed, they 
sent him hysterical appeals to return; 
until the boy, not wanting them to die 
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colonel. 


By W. O. Saunders 


of very shame, reluctantly quit the circus 
and came back to be reisen and be 
respectable. 

His actual circus career lasted only two 
weeks. When he went back home, to 
Norfolk, Virginia, he found that strong, 
athletic youngsters were in demand to 
drive ice wagons. The job paid a dollar 
a day and thc hours were from four o'clock 


How's This for a Man of 
Fifty-three? 


HEN Mr. 


Saunders seemed 


doubt that a fifty-three-year-old 
business man could do flip-flops on a 
pocket handkerchief, Colonel Consolvo, 
without even removing his coat, turned a 
handspring in the narrow confines of his 
bedroom, and then walked all around the 
room on his hands, with his feet in the air. 


“That’s how I keep fit," said the 


twisting exercises. 


Any man who 


in the morning until nine o'clock at night. 
But even aristocratic aunts, if very poor, 
can't be too choosy; so Charlie Consolvo 
took the job. 

All summer long he wrestled with 
blocks of ice and with the two fly-pestered 
nags that pulled his wagon. When the 
work grew irksome he would just imagine 
that the ice wagon was a gilded chariot 
and that he was in the great street parade 
that would fetch up at the big top on the 
circus lot. 

At other times he wondered if the 
time would ever again come in his sweet 
young life when he could lie in bed and 


“I don't mean that I practice 
this particular ‘stunt’ as a regular thing; 
but when I hop out of bed every morning 
I take ten or twenty minutes for bending 
I put my hands 
on the floor one hundred times every 
morning, bending only at the waist. It's 
a good way to avoid stomach and 
intestinal disorders. 
pects to make the most out of life must 
take care of his health." 


sleep as long as he liked in the morning. 
e wasn't resigned to that job at all! 
But while he was delivering ice all over 
Norfolk, serving homes and offices, stores 
and banks, he learned a lot about life— 
especially the difference between folks 
who got along well and folks who didn't. 
“I made it my motto then," says 
Colonel Consolvo, “to cultivate the 
friendship of men who might 
be useful to me if I ever got 
my chance. Edward Bok 
didn’t have a thing on me 
when it came to tying hard 
and fast to a good prospect. 
I made bankers, especially, 
my friends." 


N THE fall, when the days 

grew shorter and the 
winds blew bleak from the 
Chesapeake, he was in- 
formed one night that his 
job was at an end until 
another season. Back in 
1887, ice was considered a 
luxury; only a lunatic would 
spend perfectly good money 
for ice in winter, and ice 
wagons were obsolete from 
November to April. 

“But you are not going to 
lay me off like this!” ex- 
postulated the boy, address- 
ing the head of the firm. 
«T ve worked like a dog all 
summer for a dollar a day, 
in hopes of something better, 
and now, when winter’s 
coming on and I need a job 
the worst in the world, you 
turn me off! You've got to 
give me something clse to 
do.” 

“You nervy little rascal!” 
gasped his employer. How- 
ever, the frm dealt in coal 
in winter as well as ice in 
summer, and when he had recovered from 
the shock, he gave the boy a tally sheet, 
sent him down to the docks, and let him 
keep tally on the coal that was coming 
in and going out. The boy worked there 
all that winter. 

“When I went to the office at the 
close of each day,” says Colonel Consolvo, 
^ [ didn't simply turn in my tally sheets 
and then sit down in a chair and read che 
newspaper. I interested myself in every 
detail of the work in that office. There 
was an old typewriter there; and when 
no one else was using it I practiced on 
it. The bookkeeper was a friendly fellow 


to 
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and would let me watch him while he 
posted his books. When he saw I was 
catching on, he used to let me make 
entries for him. 

“I never lost an opportunity to make 
myself useful to him, or to anyone else 
in the office. The result was, it wasn't 
many months before I understood the 
office work and knew about as much 
concerning the business itself as anyone 
around the place. : 

“Finally, one morning, the head of the 
firm gave me a slip of paper and said, 
'Here's a want ad; take it 
down to the paper and 
have it put in b: me.’ 


“I LOOKED at the ad 
and saw that it was for 
a bookkeeper. He ob- 
served my curiosity, and 
said, ‘The bookkeeper is 
zoing to leave, and I've 
got to have a new one. 
Run along now and put 
that ad in the paper.’ 

“I said to him, ‘I’m not 
going to put this ad in the 
paper! If you've got to 
have a new bookkeeper, 
that's my job. You don't 
have to take a new man 
and break him in.’ 

"He stared at me: 
‘What do you know about 
keeping books?" 

“T told him I knew all 
about his books and could 
dothework from the jump, 
whereas it would take him 
weeks to train a new 
man who didn't know the 
business. 

“*Well, you've got your 
nerve with you! he ex- 
claimed. ‘All right, go to 
it, and let me see what you 
can do." 

“So at eighteen I be- 
came bookkeeper for the 
trm. I didn't have any 
trouble keeping those 
books, and it wasn’t long 
before I had worked out a 
system of my own that 
was better adapted to the 
business and more satis- 
factory to its customers. 
it the same time, I was 
meeting these customers. 
We had about a thousand 
of them, and I made it a 
point to know them. 

“In 1892, the member of the firm who 
had always looked after the outside work 
ind handled the trade, died. The head 
himself was never a man for meeting the 
public or dealing with it, and he said to 
me he was up against it for a new 
manager. 

“T told him he wasn’t up against it at 
all; that I knew the business thoroughly, 
and that we would hire a new bookkeeper 
and I’d manage the business myself. 

“*You’ve still got your nerve with 
you!’ he said. But let me have my way. 
_ In 1894, my employ er took a trip abroad. 
lhe business wasn't on his hands, or on 
his mind, for months. Yet at the end of 
the year the books showed that we had 
made a larger profit than the firin had 
«vcr anticipated. 
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“T showed our financial statement to 
him, explained that I thought I had been 
responsible for the wonderful showing 
we had made, and said I felt I was en- 
titled to have a share in the business 
from that time on. 

“I can't let you have it!" he declared 
abruptly. 

“I felt that this wasn't fair, so I quit. 
I had worked hard for the business. To 

ain new customers, and to hold old ones, 
i had incurred personal expenses which 
were beyond my means. I had joined the 


Charles H. Consolvo, president and manager of three of the best known 
hotels in Maryland and Virginia, was a circus gymnast, an ice-handler, 
and a laundryman before he became a hotel man. He grew up in Nor- 
folk, Virginia, and ran away with a circus when he was fifteen years old. 
Soon he abandoned the sawdust ring, however, because his two aunts, 
who had raised him, begged him toreturn home. Mr. Consolvois now head 
of the Monticello Hotel, in Norfolk; the Jefferson,in Richmond; and the 
Belvedere, in Baltimore. He is also president of several other business 
enterprises, owner of two farms, and is a breeder of fine sheep and pigs 


local clubs, had dressed well, and had 
entertained. I had gone into debt for 
these things—because I was trying to 
make friends among the people who 
might be won as customers. I had won 
them. 

* Whethér my method was right or not, 
my motive had been sincere. 1 had done 
it for the good of the business, because I 
had faith in it; and if I had been given 
the partnership interest, for which I 
had worked so hard, I could soon have 
cleared up my debts. But I had to face 
disappointment and turn to something 
else. 

“Te was then that I went into the 
laundry business. I knew nothing abou 
it; but one of my oldest friends, E. C. 
Cheshire, was then office manager of the 
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Norfolk Steam Laundry. I believe that 
was the first steam laundry ever estab- 
lished in the United States, having been 
founded back in 1869 by a man named 
Kelly. 

"Mr. Kelly had just spent a lot of 
money in enlarging his plait and equip- 
ping it with the most modern machinery; 
and he was beginning to regret having 
attempted so much progress so late in his 
life. He was uneasy and ready to sell. Ned 
Cheshire and I bought him out. Cheshire 
had as little capital as myself; which was 

nothing. The laundry cost 
+ us twenty-five thousand 
| dollars." 
| “But how did you 
finance an investment of 
twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars without capital?" ] 
asked him. 

“Well,” laughed Con- 
solvo, *I reckon it was 
another case of nerve. But 
I knew what the business 
was worth. I knew what 
it was making, and I knew 
its possibilities. And I 
proved that, in making 
friends all my life, I had 
not been wasting time. l 
went straight to the lead- 
ing banker in Norfolk, laid 
the proposition before him 
—and I got the money." 


d AIT a minute!” 1 
said. “Just a mo- 
ment ago you were telling 
me that you were in debt, 
and now you are saying 
that the leading banker in 
Norfolk let you have twen- 
ty-fivé thousand dollars 
right off the bat! Let me 
get this thing straight." 

“I’m giving it to you 
straight," said the colonel, 
“It’s true I owed money. 
But I didn’t owe the banks 
a nickel! Even among my 
creditors, I don't think 
there was one who worried 
about my owing him, or 
who went around talking 
about it. They believed 
in me. And perhaps it was 
largely because I believed 
in myself. 

“There are men who 
ruin their credit for life by 
getting in debt even a few 
hundred dollars, and then 

laying hide and seek with their creditors. 
ns perfectly evident that they either 
don't intend to pay, or are afraid they 
can't. I had neither of those ideas. 

“A banker knows human nature; it's 
his business to know folks; his eyes are 
always on the young men of his com- 
munity, because it is the live, wide-awake, 
dependable youngster of to-day who will 
make the responsible business man and 
valuable bank customer to-morrow. 

“Your banker, instead of being just a 
tight-fisted, hard-headed watchman over 
a vault full of specie, is really more con- 
cerned with the industry and integrity 
of folks. All business is grounded upon 
the confidence of man in man, and this is 

articularly true of the banking business. 
cea of looking (Contin ied on tace 22) 
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The man’s eyes were fixed upon me with 
extraordinary intensity; his lips parted 
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'The Man in the Glass Cage 


By David Grayson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


The fifth of the new series, 
“Adventures in Understanding" 


“Man, if thou knocest hat thou 
dost, blessed art thou, but if thou knoze- 
est not, thou art condemned.” 


Passage from a recently discovered manu 
script of the New Testament, being the 
remark of the Master to a shoemaker. 


REMEMBER once a man asked me 

what my business was, and how the 

truth jumped straight out of me, as 

truth sometimes will, before I could 

think. If I had stopped to consider I 
should probably have said, vaguely, that I 
was a farmer, a gardener, a writer (and he 
would never have thought of me again); 
but what I did say was this 

“Iam a man trying to understand." 

I consider this business the most inter- 
esting in the whole world, though it never 
made any.man rich, except in satisfac- 
tion. I have conducted this business for 
many years in the country, where it is 

ssible to have some success at it. If one 
is humble and works hard and loves deep, 
he can come to understand a few simple 
things about the land, and cattle, and 
corn, and becs—and people. But in the 

ity— 

Let me tell now of a strange experience 
that came to me after I had spent several 
months in the City. I had begun to be 
superficially acquainted: I had played joy- 
fully at being a caliph, incognito, in Bag- 
dad—and had made some fine new 
friends; but, instead of growing plainer 
to me, the City seemed only more puz- 
zling. 

As I went about looking, smelling, fecl- 
ing, listening, thinking—as any man must 
do who would understand—I began more 
and more to sense a secret about it all that 
Icouldnotfathom. Somethingexisted here 
that we of the country did not know or 
feel. 

Nature in the country responds to an- 
cient reason—the slow logic of the soil, 
seed time,and harvest, summer and win- 
ter, day and night. One can discern a 
rhythm; and it isonly as we discover a 
rhythm in life, and move to the cadence 
of it, that we grow tranquil. 

But in the City nature seems all awry. 
Men have been cultivating the soil for 
fifey thousand years—who knows, a hun- 
dred tchousand!—but great cities are ab- 
solutely new. The oldest has existed only 
a few minutes, as it were, of the ages that 
men have been here hunting, fishing, 
farming. 

I found it rather an odd thing, as | 
thought about it, what a variety of re- 

rts. of life in the City I had from the 

City men I met. 


Jensen, or Mrs. Jensen, said it was “too 
qvick." 

Pitwell was bored amid all this roarin 
life, “just plain—damned—deadly dull." 

Tuney had tutned cynic, and considered 
all these hurrying people to be "insects." 
He lived in a kind of metaphysical tub 
and went about with a lantern, not really 
to find an honest man but to prove that 
one could not be found. Which is the way 
of some men with lanterns. 

Little gentle Knightly had dismissed 
the complicated show and retired into 
the blessed haven of old books; from 
which he poked out occasionally to walk 
down the street “and laugh heartily at 
such variety of ridiculous objects which 
there he saw.” He was the happiest—and 
poorest—of the men we had come to know. 

Now, what was a Countryman like me 
to make out of all these diverse reports? 
Why did so many of the men one met 
seem so unquiet, unsatisfied, apparently 
not knowing what they were doing, or 
where they were going? ` 

The more I went about the City, ex- 
plorine strange parts of it, the more I 

egan to have a new, almost uncanny, 
feeling about it all. It would come over 
me suddenly, in a street, up a stair, on a 
car, that the City was itself a kind of 
organism or machine, operating quite in- 
dependently of these puny human beings 
that were running about its passageways 
or crawling into its little cells and bur- 
rows. No one of them, or all of them, 
could stop it, or hasten it, or turn it aside 
—and yet no one of them knew where it 
was gomg, or what it was all about. (I 
am trying here to put down honestly 
what Thought and felt: this writing will 
have no value unless I do this.) 


HERE itwas, then, this stupendous City, 
roaring and growling by day like some 
inhuman monster, and blazing away at 
night from a million eyes. Trafic ran 
like blood in its myriad arteries, and one 
could see the breath of it curling out of 


-its nostrils and drifting away in the sky. 


A strange beast, this! Gone wild, this 
beast. Entirely out of control. 

"Why," said I, "it almost. convinces 
a man at times that there is something 
here more important than human beings." 

In the night especially would this strange 


impression come upon me, and I would 
find myself lying wide awake, listening 


intently. It seemed to me that the 
dull roar of the City rose and fell like che 


„mighty breathing of- uneasy sleep, and 


sometimes, toward morning, it would al- 


. most die away, as though the monster was 


settling down at length, with a sigh, to rest. 


Then I would find my mind going out to 
the country around about, just such 
pleasant country as I knew and loved, 
and I would see vividly all the loaded 
trains rushing toward the City—with 
Jocomotives belching sparks into the night 
—hurrying with the food of thousands 


_upon thousands of acres of green country- 


side to feed this monster of a City. I 
thought of the unnumbered men and 
women back in the valleys and on the 
hills plowing, planting, harvesting, to load 
these trains. . . . 

And on all the sea stretching away to 
the East and South I saw ships coming, 
heavily laden, driving resistlessly through 
wind and wave, to bring strange goods for 
this monster's daily use or pleasure. I 
could see all these things pouring in to 
keep the monster alive—but what for? 
What was being done? Where was the 
monster bound? Who ordered all this? 

It may seem strange that these ques- 
tions should have plagued me (as they 
have perhaps also plagued you, at times), 
but I was a Countryman come to a strange 
place and overwhelmed with strange im- 
pressions. 


I? WAS in June that my walks, mostly 
in the evenings or on Sunday, took me 
more and more into the dingy outskirts of 
the City. I had at first a deep interest in 
the people I found there, and talked often 
with them at street corners, or in little 
shops; but presently the grim-walled fac- 
tories there, especially a certain Mill with 
tall chimneys, began to have a curious 
fascination for me. Often as I went by I 
could hear from behind the walls of this 
Mill a kind of thudding heartbeat, as 
though I were listening at the breast of a 
living creature. One place in particular, 
on a little bridge over a sluggish stream, 
absolutely absorbed me. Here, above the 
fortress-like walls of the Mill, I could see a 
squat, gray tower, or chimney, with a lazy, 
reddish smoke ‘curling out of it. It was 
curious smoke, heavy, almost oily, and at 
times, when the sun shone dimly through 
the smoky air, having a kind of opales- 
cence. [ had been watching this smoke, 
curiously, the first evening I was there, 
when suddenly before my eves the whole 
top of the tower or chimney seemed to 
blow off, and out gushed, vomited, an 
enormous eruption of flame, strange-col- 
ored and full of whirling, white-hot cinders. 


‘It came roaring with aa indescribable 


passion of force and seemed to plunge at 
the sky as if to pierce it. It thrilled me to 
the core. 

And then, as suddenly, it disappeared, 
the roar died away, leaving all the sky by 
contrast cloaked in gloom. It was fol- 
lowed a moment later by the evil-looking 
smoke I had seen before, lifting lazily, 
almost feebly, sky ward—the smudgy after- 
math of a passion burned out. 

I suppose this spectacle was familiar to 
commonness to the people of that neigh- 
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borhood, but I cannot describe what a 
thrill it gave to me. It was titanic, 
diabolical, and the more so when I re- 
mained into the night and all the sur- 
rounding City was lost in shadow. I 
could now see through windows or holes 
in the Mill walls the glow from within, or 
the light cast upward against half-seen 
smoke from lesser chimneys. The walls 
appeared to be covering, like a ragged 
garment, the molten life within. It was 
then that the myster 
deepened and the Mill 
with its thudding heart- 
beat, and its fiery res- 
piration, grew more 
and more a kind of liv- 
ing thing—a terrible 
living thing. It in- 
creased and emphasized 
the impression I have 
already described, of 
the City itself as an 
organism or mechan- 
ism, created indeed by 
men but somehow alive 
on its own account, 
moving and acting in- 
dependently of human 
beings. 


'T CAME to me pres- 

ently that if I could 
somehow get at this 
Mill, find out what was 
inside of it, how it 
worked, who said what 
it was to do, and why 
it was doing what it 
did, I could perhaps 
understand a little bet- 
ter the mystery that 
was puzzling me. 

I'am a Countryman 
to the bone; and in my 
own valley, or field, 'or 
orchard, fear no man. 
It seems to me that 
every tree around about 
is an ally of mine; the 
tall corn in the fields is 
ranked like an army at 
my command; the wind 
backs me up, the waters 
flow for me, the sun 


'The American Magazine 


way opening into one part of that great 
Mill, and, no one stopping me, I entered. 

I found myself in an enormous room, 
like a great cathedral, but full of rumbling 
noises. All the machinery was powerfully 
at work, beginning at one end with huge 
glowing ingots of metal, which were 

andled and rolled about as callously, as 
deftly, as though they were matchwood— 
crushed down, smoothed out, cut off with 
easy but terrible efficiency. It was such 


strengthens me; I am 
like Antzus of old, 
gaining new power 
whenever my feet 
touch the soil. Every- 
thing I see opens to me; every ques- 
tion Task is soberly answered. I have 
a proud feeling at times that if all cities 
were swept away, all Governments de- 
molished, all inventions destroyed, I could 
vet cling here to my friend the Earth, still 
draw nourishment from her breast. We 
have been here a long time on the soil— 
my race—we would be hard to dislodge! 

But in the City I had no such surety of 
feeling. I seemed not to have my roots 
down anywhere 'in:firm soil. I seemed 
somehow overwhelmed; and yet here I 
was, sucked into the vortex by the War, 
trying to understand. 

I am hoping with these observations to 
explain the timidity I felt before these 
marvels, a timidity which must, I know, 
scem absurd to many a seasoned city man 
—to whom marvels are as daily diet. 

One night I crossed the river in the 
darkness and came presently to an arch- 


absorbed me . . . the Mill with its thudding heartbeat, and its fiery res- 
piration, grew more and more a kind of living thing—a terrible living thing 


an exhibit of sheer power as I had never 
before seen; and yet it was not what 
impressed me most. What impressed me 
most was the fact that nowhere at first 
did I see a single man. Not one. It was 
uncanny. The machinery was going as if 
by itself, of its own volition, toiling like a 
gigantic slave with no master. 

What a thing was that to a man whose 
mind was stretched to the uttermost of 
wonder, trying to understand. 


RESENTLY I looked up. There on the 
wall, high up onone side of the building, 
in a glass cage, sat the Man I had been 
looking for, among his levers and buttons. 

* He is the god of the place," I said. 

I could see him move easily, look out 
through his cage windows, pull a lever, 
touch a button, take up a telephone. He 
was as nonchalant as a god about 1t— 
smoking his pipe. 


I stood for a long time looking at him 
fascinated, and then felt as though ] 
would rather go up there and ask him a 
question or so than anything else in the 
world. I was so intent upon this absurd 
project that I had actually started to pick 
my way across the roaring building when 
I heard someone shout at me; and then a 
hand, not too gentle, on my shoulder. 

“What are you doing here?" 

I looked around into a grimy face. 1 

suppose a casual visitor 
in the night was un- 
usual. 
_ I groped desperately 
for the right thing to 
say, and could find 
nothing,at the moment, 
but the truth. 


e I AM trying," I said, 
"to understand 
what you are doing 
here: what it all means; 
and whether you know 
what you are about." 

So often the plain 
truth appears ridicu- 
lous—at first! More- 
over, could there be 
anything more insult- 
ing than to ask a man 
whether he knows what 
he is about? While 
most men don't know 
(this is a secret), they 
resent being asked. 

We stood there look- 
ing at each other. 

"What in hell are 
you talkin’ about?" 
said this grimy man, 
roaring at the top of 
his voice to drown out 
the machinery. 

The absurdity of the 
situation now came to 
me suddenly and hu- 
morously, my own ridic- 
ulous position not less 
than the anger of my 
grimy friend. But 1 
came straight back 
again: 

“What are you do- 
-— ing here? What are 
you working for?" 1] 
roared. 

This seemed to make 
him still angrier. 

“Me?” (I will here omit certain decora- 
tive eloquencies not found in Webster's 
dictionary) “Me! I’m workin’ for melittle 
five dollars a day!” 

I was about to roar in response that five 
dollars seemed no good reason for work- 
ing in such a place—it seemed a chance 
for an amusing argument!—when he in- 
formed me that they didn’t want no 
blank, blank strike-sptes in this here Mill 
(I found afterward that they had just had 
a strike), and what, blank, blank, was I 
doin’ anyhow — 

suppose if I had had wit enough I 
could have somehow got around this 
grimy man, found his human spot and 
won him over; but I didn't have, and took 
a roaring departure, with my host seeing 
me to the archway. Here no playful 
caliphry would get me by! 

I could not, however, dismiss from my 
mind the Man m (Continued on page og) 


"Charge It!" 


Those were once magic words to me, but now they make me shudder —Lavish 
spending wrecked my credit and my happiness; but finally I came to my senses, 
and by the hardest kind of work managed to pay off every debt 


By William Ellis Jones 


“ HARGE IT!" “Buy Now and 
Pay Later!” “Drive While You 
Pay!’ “ Your Credit is Good 
Here. Come In and Open an 
Account!” “A Dollar Down 
and Terms to Suit You!” 

All of these neat little mottoes are 
familiar to the American citizen. They 
stare at him from his newspaper in the 
morning; they demand his attention in 
the street car; they call to him from the 
shop windows; they come to him in nearly 
every mail. 

Such inviting little mottoes do not lure 
me any more. But, to my sorrow, I once 
listened to their siren voices. When I en- 
counter one of them in a newspaper or 
store window I hurry by with a shudder. I 
read something besides what is printed. 
They run this way to me: “Charge It 
and Meet Our Collecting Agent." “Open 
an Account Here. Our Attorney Will 
Close It.” “A Dollar Down, the Rest and 
Cost of Court Later." “Take Home the 
Hat You Like. We'll Garnishee Your 
Wages.” “We Trust You. You Trust 
the Sheriff.” 

I’m not a grouch, nor have I a spite 
against the world. I am not indicting 
credit as such. I realize that credit is one 
of the most vital factors in our economic 
system, and that without it business 
would be paralyzed. 

But I have learned by bitter experience 
that credit is a luxury reserved for the 
rich, or for the prudent. I am twenty- 
six years old, and a teacher in the high 
school at Drewry's Bluff, Virginia. But 
before I entered this profession I had a 
bitter experience because I had more 
credit than wisdom. 

I was thrown upon my own resources at 
the age of nineteen. My parents had 
reared me carefully and I was accustomed 
to the comforts of the average middle- 
class American home. At school I had 
done well, and my mother gave me three 
years in college by dint of pinching and 
scraping. Her death ended my college 
career and left me with a small amount of 
money on hand and a large circle of 
friends—friends who were mine because 
they had been friends of my parents. 
They offered me aid in finding suitable 
work and gave me good advice in han- 
dling my financial affairs. 

Just before my twentieth birthday, I 
took a position with a large tobacco cor- 
poration having branches in several 
Southern cities. This position paid one 
hundred and twenty dollars a month and 
compelled me to leave my home state. 

At the very outset, | made a fatal mis- 
take: I decided my wardrobe was insuffi- 
cient for my new dignity as a business 
.man, and made a trip to a fashionable 
haberdasher with whom my father had 


formerly done most of his dealing. The 
clerk greeted me with smiles and bows. 
He took me back to the office and intro- 
duced me to the manager. 

I told them of my new position and that 
I wished to “get a few things for my first 
trip out.” They seemed delighted to serve 
me. They selected three suits (my limit 
had been two), an overcoat, a raincoat, a 
couple of pairs of shoes, a half-dozen 
shirts, and a quantity of socks, ties, and 
handkerchiefs. 

When my purchase was laid out, I was 
simply appalled. The bill came to two 
hundred and sixty dollars. I had had no 
idea of buying so much, but the clerk had 
been politely insistent and the manager 
seemed concerned that I should not lack 
for anything. I wondered if they ex- 
pected me to pay cash, and trembled at 
the thought of hat they would say when 
I told them I wanted to charge all this. 

I stood first on one foot and then on the 
other, in an agony of suspense, trying to 
get the truth out. I had a mad impulse to 
offer them a check and rush out some- 
where and borrow the money to meet the 
check. All at once I was conscious of the 
manager's voice: "Now, Mr. Jones, do 
you wish your statement on the first of 
the month, or shall we send it at the end 
of the quarter, like we did your father's 
account?" I almost kissed him. 

After I got out of the store, I thought 
the matter over. Two hundred and sixty 
dollars was a pretty steep figure; but still, 
if one really looked at it right, the clothes 
hadn't cost me a cent so far. "The quar- 
ter" was a long way off; I had a regular 
salary; and in future I would be more 
economical. I resolved to keep this bill 
on my mind constantly and be ready with 
a big fat check when the statement 
came. 


HIS incident was the proverbial first 

drink. The excitement of going to a 
new town, making new friends, and start- 
ing to learn a new business almost caused 
me to forget about it. 

'The first month sped by while I was 
getting used to my surroundings and be- 
coming acquainted. ] met many pleasant 
people and soon gained entrée to the 
homes of persons far above me in financial 
standing. Before I was entirely aware of 
it I had accounts at two drug stores, ac- 
counts whose chief items were for candy 
and cigars. 

One Saturday the proprictor of one of 
the stores led me into his private sanctum 
and unfolded a plan by which 1 might 
purchase my cigars direct from the fac- 
tory—through his agency, of course—get 
them assorted sizes and fresh every week 
if I would contract for as many as two 
hundred a month. 


“Of course a man who smokes only a 
few cigars would not be interested in this 
offer,” he explained; “but in view of the 
number you are accustomed to use it is 
really a splendid arrangement.” I fell 
for it and signed the order. And I must 
admit that I enjoyed the cigars. The fact 
that I was running a regular monthly 
tobacco bill of twenty-three dollars did 
not disturb me greatly—at the time. 

A big dance at a college in a neighbor- 
ing town caught me mid-month and 
without funds. The young lady upon 
whom I was calling expressed a rapturous 
desire to go. I volunteered myself as es- 
cort and was accepted. The next day I 
visited the local tailor and was measured 
for,a dress suit—rush. I also asked my 
company's manager to indorse my per- 
sonal note for one hundred dollars, which 
he did wilingly enough. The local bank 
seemed beds to discount the note and 
the tailor smiled when I asked him to 
send his bill on.the first of the next month. 
The dance was a great success. I had a 
wonderful week-end and spent the hun- 
dred, together with a twenty borrowed on 
the train from a former college chum. 


WHEN pay day came that month, I 
cast up my accounts and was amazed 
to find myself over five hundred dollars 
behind. 1 made a new resolution to be 
economical, and paid one of the drug 
stores in full. Then I had an inspiration: 
I would open a savings account! The 
next day I rushed down to one of the 
local banks (not the same bank with which 
I had discounted the note) and deposited 
forty dollars at three per cent interest. 
After this wise action, I returned to work 
feeling very virtuous. 

When the quarter came and the bill 
from my home town arrived, I hastily 
dispatched a check for sixty dollars “on 
account." In reply, I received a polite 
letter enclosing a’ midwinter style book 
with several features marked by the 
manager especially for my consideration. 
“My order would receive their most care- 
ful attention.” I sent the order—about a 
hundred and thirty dollars in amount. 

Close upon the heels of this came the 
maturity of my note. I was flat broke, 
and had several alluring week-end invita- 
tions. A visit to my company's manager, 
a few minutes’ talk with the cashier of the 
bank, and the note was renewed for ninety 
days with its face value reading $200 
instead of $100. 

With spring came a new temptation: 
The tobacco season was closing, and in 
a few weeks the factory was to shut down 
for the four months’ vacation. Since their 
salaries were paid the year round, all the 
tobacco men had to “stick around” town; 
but the time was (Continued oi page 117) 
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They All Thought Him Crazy, 
But They Don’t Think So Now 


The story of J. R. Bray, who worked out the process for animated motion pic 
ture cartoons and made them commercially possible—During the first 
eighteen months of his experimenting he drew 50,000 sketches by 
hand— How these funny little movies are produced 


HIS is going to be the story of a 
man who has done you a mighty 
good turn. At least, I call it a 
good turn when anybody gives 
me a chance to enjoy a laugh. 
This man has given hundreds of such 
chances to all of us. 
` When you go to the movies and chuckle 
over the animated cartoons shown on the 
screen, say a word of thanks to Mr. J. R. 
Bray. He may not have produced that 
particular picture, but he is the man who 
worked out the process and made’ the 
whole thing commercially possible. 

It took him eighteen months to do it. 
With almost incredible patience and per- 
sistence, he stuck to the task practically 
every day and many 
of the nights. During 
that year and a half 
he made over 50,000 
drawings, an average 
of 100 for every work- 
ing day! 

His friends said he 
was crazy, that he 
was attempting the 
impossible. To fol- 
low out his dream, he 
had to give up his 
regular work. He 
had no other source 
of income, and little 
by little his savings 
melted away. He had 
a family dependent 
on him. Their future, 
as well as his own, 
was at stake. 

In the face of all 
this it took courage 
to go on. J. R. Bray 
had the courage, be- 
cause he believed that 
the thing could be 
done and he could 
do it. When you go 
to the motion pictures 
you see the proof that 
he was right. 

When Bray was a 
boy his parents were 
undecided as to 
whether they should i 
make a musician or an artist out of him. 
He happened to be born in the little town 
of Addison, Michigan; and, according to 
him, the event took place forty-five years 
ago. I suppose he knows, but he could 
subtract ten years from that figure and I 
sould believe him. 


in 


through the scene. 


By Allan Harding 


I say he “happened” to be born in 
Addison. His father was a Methodist 
minister; and in those days Methodist 
ministers moved so often that a list of 
their children’s birthplaces looked like a 
railroad time-table. 

“My father was a sort of ministerial 
pinch-hitter,” Mr. Bray told me. “If a 
church was in desperate straits, the Con- 
ference sent Father to that church. When 
he had it on its feet, there was always 
another one needing to be bolstered up. 
Poor churches couldn’t pay good salaries, 
so we hadn’t much money. 

“However, we wouldn’t have had much 
anyway. My father was the most gen- 
erous soul alive. No matter how much or 


Here is one of Mr. Bray’s artists, Walter Lantz, acting in person together 
with his own pen-and-ink characters, Dinkey Doodle and Weakheart, 
Dinkey’s dog. A motion picture film is first made of the real person going 


how little he had, it always vanished with 
astonishing swiftness. So long as there 
was a dollar left, he could not refuse it to 
anyone in need. 

“I seemed to have inherited some 
musical ability from my mother, so my 
parents bought a cheap violin for me and 


Then each of the scores of tiny pictures in this 
film is enlarged. One by one, the corresponding scores of drawings 
—on transparent celluloid—are placed over the enlargement. 
one these combinations are photographed. The result is a motion picture 
film in which real people and pen-and-ink characters act together 


had me take lessons. Of course there wert 
no good teachers in those little towns, but, 
I made some progress nevertheless. 

“T had also a talent for drawing. A: 
least, I was always doing it. At school the 
teachers would find me making picture: 
when I should have been studying; and ! 
never have forgotten how sensible and 
kind one of them was. She would look 
over my shoulder, smile lentently, anc 
sav: 

‘Go on and finish your picture. Bur 
then you must finish your studying too 

“That teacher had a good understand- 
ing of psychology. In return for the favor 
she did me, I was willing to do what I 
thought was a favor to her—study my 
lesson. It is a pity 
more of us don't prac- 
tice that policy of 
give and take. 


“AS TIME, and the 
violin lessons, 
went on, my father 
began to feel uneasy 
about the possible 
conjunction of music 
and morals in my fu- 
ture career. I guess he 
thought I wouldn’t 
get much higher than 
the leadership of an 
orchestra for dances, 
or in some theatre. 
From his point of 
view, either would be 
an undying disgrace; 
so he shut off the vio- 
lin lessons and. con- 
centrated on art. 

“I was about fif- 
teen, and we were 
living in a little town 
near Detroit, when I 
happened to attend a 
‘chalk talk’ given by 
a cartoonist from the 
Detroit ‘Journal.’ 
His lecture was illus- 
trated with drawings, 
which he made with 
quick, bold strokes 
before the eves of the 
audience. My own almost popped out as 
I watched him; and 1 decided that night 
that l, too, would be a cartoonist. 

“I sent for a book of instructions, 
studied and practiced by myself, and a 
few years later, when my father took a 
church in Detroit, I went to night classes 


One by 


They All Thought Him Crazy, But They Don't Think So Now, by ALLAN HARDING 


Ascene from Mr. Bray’s animated 
cartooms devoted to the amazing 
adventures of Colonel Heeza Liar 


atanart school. Father, meanwhile, 
had gone into the Presbyterian 
Church, where a minister didn’t have 
to move quite so often. 

“I did not go to.college. By the 
time I was ready for that, I was so 
absorbed in art work, if we can 
dignify it by that name, that I didn’t 
want to interrupt it. So I got a job 
as cub cartoonist on the Detroit ‘Eve- 
ning News." 


"AT FIRST I found myself not much 
more important to the art de- 
partment than the scrubwomen or 
the ofice boys. But I did have one 
chance—because nobody else wanted 
it! The company published the 
‘News’ in the evening and the ‘Trib- 
une' in the morning; and sometimes, 
having gone to work on the ‘News’ 
at one in the afternoon, I would take 
assignmentson the " ribune' that kept 
me busy until two in the morning. 

“These assignments, which were 
cordially hated by all the artists, 
were reférred to as ‘doing the uniden- 
tified stiffs.’ That 
meant that the artist | 
had to go to the | 
morgue and make a | 
sketch of any uniden- | 
nfed corpse that had | 
been brought in. The  : 
hrst time I was sent 
"ut on this job the | 
city editor got up, | 
shook me solemnly by | 
the hand, and said, 
‘Well, Bray, I hope 
you'll come back 
but I doubt if you 
do" 

"As a matter of 
fact, some of the fel- 
lows wouldn’t take 
the assignment. It 
as pretty gruesome, 
Vil admit. But I 
stuck it out, although 
in the sketches I pro- 
duced the stiffs were 
suffer than ever and 
nobody on earth 
vould have identified 
them. 

"I stayed with the 


J. R. Bray, the president of Bray Productions, 
Incorporated, began his career as a cartoon- 
ist on the Detroit *News.'" He then went to 
New York and was drawing for ‘‘Life,’’ 
*Judge," and other magazines when, more 
than fourteen years ago, he conceived the 
idea of making motion picture cartoons. 
Since then he has developed many new 
ways of using the process, especially in the 
field of education. He is forty-five years old 


i 
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le of the effects Mr. Bray gets b 


y 


using his 
combinations of several real pictures and of drawings and parts of 
other pictures. This is one moment in a film showing an aërial attack 
on New York City. The audience has seen aircraft circling above the 
metropolis and dropping bombs. Then comes the explosion, and one 
sees the buildings topple into ruins. 1t represents an almost incredible 
amount of painstaking labor to produce one of these motion pictures 
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The doughty Colonel Heeza 
Liarfightingaduel tothe death 
with one of Mr. Bray's artists 


‘News’ a few months, then decided 
to come to New York. I thought 
this was the big field for cartoonists, 
which, of course, it was. I don’t 
know whether I realized that cartoon- 
ists were almost as thick in this field 
as grasshoppers are in a wheat field, 
but anyway I came. 

“T remember that I left Detroit 
with fifty dollars in my pocket. Ic 
was all the money I possessed. Be- 
fore I got to New York I: decided to 
have a look at New England; so I 
branched off, saw as much as I could 
for forty dollars, and arrived in New 
York with less than ten dollars as my 
entire capital, 


*A FRIEND of mine was attending 
Columbia University, and I lived 
in the same boarding-house with him. 
I got off with a fine start. The very 
first day I made four drawings, took 
them down to the McClure Syndicate 
—and sold three of them! That night 
I figured my prospects and was almost 
appalled by the amount of money 
I was going to make. 
EC eg * But this get-rich- 
| quick vision didn't 
| materialize," he went 
| on, with a humorous 
|! twinkle in his eye. 
“I could make the 
number of drawings 
per day that I had 
i ħgured on; but, after 
that first windfall, it 
was one solid month 
before I made an- 
other sale. 
**Finally I de- 
cided that I must be- 
come known, and 
that the best way to 
become known would 
be to get a job on' a 
newspaper. I landed 
one with the Brook- 
lyn ‘Eagle’ at twenty- 
five dollars a week. 
This was at least a 
comfort to my land- 
lady, who was as per- 
ennially hard up as I 
had been. She was 


putting her two boys 
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through college and 
had a hard time to 
make both ends 
meet. For some 
strange reason, she 
used to have me 
take care of her 
money for her. Con- 
sidering the fact 
that I had none of 
my own, she was 
taking a big chance, 
but this didn’t seem 
to occur to her. 
er I was on 
the ‘Eagle,’ I kept 
plugging away at 
work, which I tried 
to sell to other publications. 
long I did sell enough so 


ind before 
that I 
making, on the outside, twice as much as 
my salary on the paper. 
“This was pretty good. 
meantime something had happened that 
made me do some more figuring of ‘a 


Was 
But in the 


pretty serious nature. I w anted to get 
married. And I wanted to support my 
Wife as well as possible. 

“Under the circumstances, the safe and 
sane course would have been to hang on 
to my job. But there 
is one thing I haven't 
had to learn. I never pl y 
have been afraid to d 
jubes ribil MEME 
believed it might lead 
to something worth- 
while! 


"EVERY young 
Aman takes a big 
chance when he gets 
married. Notsatisfied 
that one risk was 
enough, I doubled and 
took teo chances. I 
not only got married 
but at the same time 
gave up my job on the 
‘Eagle, and depended 
on myself to make 
good as a free lance. 

"Perhaps my wife 
took a bigger chance 
than I did; but I’ve 
put her courage tc - 
some severe tests, and 
she always has met 
them without flinch- 
mg. 

‘Both the chances 


This picture shows how the “animator” 


un Ma 


The Ameri 


gazine 


A genuine 


flash was 


ship— 
sinking ship. 
with it; 


sued 


: took at that time turned out all right. 
M: atrimony proved to be a and 
so did my free lancing. I became a regu- 
lar contributor to the weeklies, such. as 
‘Life, ‘Judge, and ‘Harper’s. ^ ] was 
given a page regularly in ‘Judge,’ and did 
a series called ‘Johnny and the Teddy 
Bears, which later appeared in book 
form. 

“We found that we were getting along 
pretty well, so we decided to take another 
chance. We wanted a home. Of course 


success, 
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motion 
photograph of a lightning 
used here. 
artist then made drawings 
of Colonel Heeza Liar and 


slid down the bolt of light- 
ning to the deck of a sinking 
areal picture of a real 
He goes down 


show him under water, pur- 
apparently 


as the artists who make 
drawings for motion pictures are called— can take any photograph from 
real life and make it the scene of action for the characters he invents 


we didn’t have anywhere 
near enough money to 
pay for one; but we fig- 
ured that it would be a 
good thing for us to go 
in debt and be forced to 


picture 


The 


combined them with the ay our way out. So we 
photographs. The colonel oux a place near New 


York and lived there 
eight months every year. 
The other four we spent 


and later pictures here in the city. By 
1910, we had paid for 

| by real fish our home and had laid 

by some money. "Then 


I took still another 
chance—a pretty big 
one! 


URING the months 

wespentin the city, 
we lived away up-town; 
and I noticed that a good 
many stores in that sec- 
tion were being turned 
into small motion picture 
theatres. They were 
very crude and the ad- 
mission fee was only ten 
or fifteen cents. 

“The people who went 
into these places seemed 
rather ashamed to be 
seen there, but they did 
go! I began to go too; 
and almost immediately 
I got the germ of the 
idea that has kept me 
busy ever since: 

“In making one drawing, all I could do 
was to suggest an action. If I made a 
series of drawings, as in the comic ‘strips,’ 

I could give the high spots of an incident, 
but only a few of them. 

“Iere was a way of showing the whole 
action. If I could apply it to drawings, 
I cou'd tell any conceivable story. 1 
could make my figures do things which 
real people couldn't possibly do ‘before a 

camera. 

“I began to experiment with the idea; 
and the more I ex- 
perimented the more 
interested I became. 
But I also realized, 
more and more, 
how tremendous the 
difficulties were going 

be. To carry on 
my experiments 
found myself making 
drawings by the 
dozen. I couldn't 
keep this up and still 
do my regular work. 

"It was a big de- 
cision to make. On 
one hand was the safe 
course—stick tosome- 
thing in which I was 
doing well and which 
promised a fairly 
good future. On the 
other hand, there was 
just an idea—but it 
might lead to some- 
thing really big. — I 
chose the Big Chance 
and quit my other 
work entirely. 

“Then I (Coz- 


tinued on page 126) 


Things That You Should Know 
About the Care of Your Teeth 


How to clean them, how to guard against infections of the mouth, and why 
ex pert treatment is necessary if these infections have already set in— Facts 
about pyorrhea, probably the most prevalent of all known diseases 


By Walker J. Burns, D. D. S. 


ET me see!" you probably say to 
ourself once in a while. “How 
ong is it since I went to the 
dentist?" 

That is a good question for 
you to ask yourself. But I want to add 
another one: What did you have the 
dentist do, or let him do, when you did 
sce him? 

If he simply cleaned your teeth and 
filled any cavities that were present, it 
“was an important job done. But there 
is another matter which is just as im- 
portant. 

Did vou have your dentist look for 
signs of that almost universal disease — 
pyorrhea? If he warned you that these 
signs were present, did you go off and 
forget all about it? . ; 

f you did, a day of reckoning will 
almost surely come; and it will be a costly 
reckoning, in health and efficiency as well 
as in dollars and cents. 

The average American goes to a dentist 
more regularly and more frequently than 
the people of any other nation in the 
world. | don’t think this statement will 
be dispured. On the other hand, we 
Americans probably need this professional 
care more than any other people. 

In the first place, we have certain diet 
habits which, more or less indirectly, are 
unfavorable to healthy mouth condi- 
tions; and there are other factors which 
affect the teeth, and to which I will refer 
later. 

Our bodies are really chemical labora- 
tories. What goes on in one part of the 
laboratory affects the whole process. For 
instance, the body manufactures acids. 
These systemic acids, as they are called, 
hnd their way into the mouth, where they 
irritate and break down the tissues of the 
gums. 

What happens next is this: The 
mouth is always holding a sort of recep- 
tion for germs. These visitors arrive 
chiefly by way of the air we breathe and 
the food we eat. Like the poor, they are 
always with us. But they thrive only 
where the tissues are unhealthy, or in 
some way below par. 

If the gum tissue has begun to degen- 
crate, it becomes a good breeding place 
for germs. Certain ones start thriving 
colonies in the weak spots. These weak 
spots are usually at the “crests” of the 
gum, the places where, as you can see in 
vour own mouth, the gum forms little 
points between the teeth. 

The germs increase and multiply in 
these weak spots; and the result is an 
“infected” arca. Usually there is some 


redness along the margin of the gum. 
Usually, too, the “crest” has receded 


somewhat; it is not so high as it would be - 


normally.. This is because the bone 
around the tooth has also begun to 
degenerate. Dentists call this "'resorp- 
tion” of the bone. 

Perhaps you realize that I have been 
describing the beginning of pyorrhea. 
It is, I believe, the most prevalent of all 
known diseases. j 

I freely confess that prevention is 
better than any cure. But proper care and 
scientific treatment can arrest the prog- 
ress of the disease and, if it has not gone 
too far, can prevent that irreparable 
damage—the loss of the teeth. 

Let me explain, in simple language 
which anyone can understand, just what 
is this disease which is such a universal 
menace. It is nothing new. Unmistak- 
able evidences of it are to be seen in 
two prehistoric skulls, those of the La 
Chapelle-aux-Saintes man and of the Hall- 
ing man, both of whom are supposed to 
have lived thousands of years ago. The 
latter had a well-marked case of pyorrhea. 

Back in 1675, a writer commented on 
the beautiful complexions of New Eng- 
land women, but also remarked on the 
fact that many of them had lost their 
teeth and suffered from rheumatism. 
People hadn’t heard of pyorrhea then, 
but it was making them toothless and 
rheumatic, just the same as now! 


YORRHEA is not a disease of the teeth. 

It is a disease of the gum tissue and of 
the bony structure surrounding the teeth. 
When the tissues and the bone disinte- 
grate, the teeth have nothing to hold 
them in place. They become so loose 
that they have to be taken out. 

Of course there is another reason for 
removing them: The infection, whose 
beginning I have described, becomes 
worse if it is not checked. Pus pockets 
form around the roots of the teeth. They 
are really “poison pockets," constantly 
discharging into the system one of the 
most virulent of known poisons. 

This poison finds its way into the 
blood; and the circulation carries it 
through the body, to attack other weak 
spots, wherever they exist. The results 
include a long list of diseases, from 
rheumatism even to apparent insanity. 

My purpose is not to go into that phase 
of ihe subject. I believe the public 
realizes the danger of these other ‘focal 
infections” which develop as a result of 
pyorrhea. I want to go back to causes; 
to an explanation of why and how the 


`~ 


trouble begins; to facts which will enable 
you to help yourself. f 
If you are like most people, you think 


-that the teeth are imbedded in the jaw 
.bone. That is a mistaken idea. They are 


surrounded by a bony structure called 
the "alveolar process." It is a very inter- 
esting part of the body. We are born with- 
out it, just as we are without the tecth 
themselves. It develops when the teeth de- 
velop; and it disappears when the teeth are 
ost. 

This, by the way, explains why pyor- 
rhea can be cured by extracting the 
teeth. When the teeth have been re- 
moved, nature causes the alveolar proc- 
ess to disappear also, thus removing part 
of the infected area. Also, the pus forma- 
tions in the root cavities can then be 
reached and effectively treated. 


No“: pyorrhea is due to old age! Not 
necessarily in point of years but to the 
real causes of old age; and those causes 
may develop at any period in our lives. 

There is a common saying that “our 
mouths grow old before the rest of the 
body.” This is not strictly true. The 
growing old starts with the arteries; or, 
rather, it starts with whatever causes the 
arteries to lose their elasticity. If the walls 
of the arteries become hardened, the 
blood has difficulty forcing its way 
through them. The circulation is thus 
interfered with and in some placcs it is 
stagnant. 

There is a very good reason why the 
alveolar process is especially hard hit by 
this condition. The small arterics sup- 
plying this bony structure are “end 
organs” —they terminate there; and they 
are given off at right angles from the 
larger arteries. 

This peculiar end-organ mechanism 
is the means by which acurishment is 
conveyed to the cells of the alveolar proc- 
ess and to the teeth themselves. If these 
arteries become hardened, part of the 
supply of nourishment is shut off! The 
result is a semi-starvation of the parts 
affected. They are on the way to prema- 
ture decay and death. 

This “old age of the mouth” exists in 
animals as well as in human beings. It 
may be, and often is, caused by illness; 
by anything, in fact, which interferes 
with the supply of blood to these cnd 
organs. 

For example, it is a well-known fact 
that in the period before the birth of a 
child the mother is very likely to have 
trouble with her tecth, or with the tissues 
surrounding them. (Contnica cx tage 68) 
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A Famous Writer Who Never 
Intended to Write 


The story of Ida Tarbell, whose name is known in nearly every 
American home—She wanted to be a scientist; but she started 
writing “just temporarily,” and has been at it ever since 


ONG before I came to know her 
personally I was very curious 
about Ida M. Tarbell. Like 
millions of other Americans, I 
had read her books and articles. 
I had seen her become one of the most 
famous women in this country—a figure 
that was, and still is, unique among us all. 

People said: “Why, she writes like a 
man! She thinks like a man!” 

I shall have something to say about 
that further on; but for the present we 
will let that verdict stand. At least, she 
has worked in a field that is supposed to 
belong to men. 

For example, before she wrote “The 
History of the Standard Oil Company,” 
who would have thought of picking a 
woman for that job? Before her “Life 
of Abraham Lincoln" appeared, most 
people would have scoffed at the idea of a 
woman undertaking such a task. 

Yet we found that a woman could do 
"things like that." At least, here was 
one woman who could! We were not sur- 
prised that she brought to them a sympa- 
thetic human understanding. But we 
marveled that she had also the necessary 
energv, persistence, open-mindedness, and 
critical judgment. 

At any rate, I know that I did consid- 
erable marveling. I realized. that she 
must be a tremendously hard worker; 
that she had won her honors in competi- 
tion with men; that she must have 
achieved distinction~ it had not just 
dropped into her lap. 

Now that I know her, and know some- 
thing about her life, I still marvel. I 
don't think I ever have got more practical 
inspiration and stimulation out of any- 
one's story than I have got out of hers. 
Let me try to pass it on to you. 

I wish vou could sit down with me 
in Miss "l'arbell's New York apartment 
where you could see her and talk with her. 
She told me, with humorous appreciation, 
that people often say to her, “ You're not 
a bit like what I thought you were! I 
imagined that you were short and plump 
and —ageressive!” 

Miss Tarbell is the very opposite of that 
picture. Physically, she is tall enough 
to look down a little on the average 
woman; but that is the only way she ever 
looks down on anyone! As for aggressive- 
ness: she is- how shall I express it? no 
more aggressive than a tree, which grows 
by some quiet and natural process, and 
gives with the same quictness and natural- 
ness. 

In fact there is something in her per- 


of 


By Mary B. Mullett 


sonality that often makes me think of 
trees; something that roots deep and 
that reaches high; something that sug- 
ests shelter and pleasantness and relief; 
ut which, at the same time, suggests a 
continuing growth and abundant vital- 
ity. If you love trees, you will know 
what I mean. 
You would like particularly her eyes 
and her smile. Both are warm and sym- 
athetic. You would like her humor and 
er  seriousness—both conspicuously 
present. But perhaps you would like best 
of all her liking you. For she has an 
almost limitless capacity for being inter- 
ested in human beings, singly or in the 
mass. 


EVERYONE who knows her she is a 
rare and wonderful personality. To the 
public, she is a woman of extraordinary 
ability and unusual achievement. But 
back of this personality and this achieve- 
ment there is a long and interesting story. 
Ida ‘Tarbell was born on a farm in 
Erie County, Pennsylvania, in a house 
built by her pioneer grandfather. Pio- 
neering was a habit with her ancestors; 
from Old England to New England; 
thence to western New York, thence to 
the Holland Grant in Pennsylvania. 

Her own father carried on the tradi- 
tion. It was when he had gone to take 
up a farm in Iowa, while his wife stayed 
at her old home, that their little daughter 
was born there. She never saw the Iowa 
farm; for when her father returned to 
PennsyWania oil had been discovered, 
and he transferred his pioneering to that 
field. He became the first manufacturer 
of wooden oil tanks; and the family went 
to live in Rouseville, a village on the 
famous Oil Creck. 

The Tarbells were in strange contrast 
with their surroundings. The place was 
like a mining camp--riotous and lawless. 
At night, flatboats would tie up along 
the bank of the stream, boats that were 
floating saloons, gambling hells, and 
worse, 

This was an intolerable condition. to 
the decent men in the town; and one 
night, led by Mr. Tarbell, they cut the 
boats adrift. Before the rioters knew it, 
they had floated down into the Allegheny 
River, miles from home. They had a long 
sobering walk back. 

Mr. ‘Varbell kept up this fight for 
decency and order. A man of courage 
and of principle, you see; a father from 
whom his children unconsciously learned 
to want what is right and honorable. 


He was a man of ambition, too; the 
best sort of ambition, the sort that craves 
and gets education. He believed in and 
enjoyed work; and in that also he showed 
the pioneer spirit which is not afratd to 
break a trail into a new field. All this is 
worth remembering when you are think- 
ing of his daughter. 

She was only a few years old when the 
family moved to Titusville. A different 
environment this! Good schools; culti- 
vated people; decency and order in place 
of vice and lawlessness. It was in litus- 
ville that Ida Tarbell grew up; and it was 
in the Titusville grammar school, when 
she was about twelve years old, that a 
significant thing happened. 

Can you recall, in your own experience, 
some apparently trifling incident which, 
as you can sce now, changed your whole 
attitude toward life? ‘This was one of 
those trifling incidents. 

“In some way which I don't recall 
now," Miss ‘Tarbell told me, "I had 
changed from a very serious and well- 
behaved little girl into a very naughty 
one. Somehow, I must have discovered 
what fun it was just to have a good time. 
Certainly I was pursuing a good time 
with a zest that absorbed me. I played 
truant whenever I felt like it. Even when 
I went to school I didn't study. I almost 
never knew my lessons—and 1 didn't care! 
5 NE day, when I failed, as usual, the 

teacher walked down from the plat- 
form and simply read the riot act tome. I 
never shall forget Mary French! A quite 
wonderful woman, whom I sceretly and 
deeply admired. 

“She told me the plain and ugly truth 
about myself that day; and ] sat there, 
looking her straight in the face, too proud 
to show any feeling, but shamed as I never 
had been before and never have been since. 

“Fiom that hour, 1. was completely 
changed. I never was late or absent, 
unless it was absolutely unavoidable. I 
studied my lessons—not because 1 had 
then any desire for knowledge but because 
I wanted Mary French’s good opinion. 

"When I entered. high school, at the 
end of that year, I kept up my good 
habits for the same reason; I did not wane 
to feel again the shame that had cut so 
deep. Up to that time I had not had any 
realambition—merely a desire for approval. 
I hadn't thought of any goal for my 
effort. When, at the close of the year, I 
found that I stood at the head of my class 
it was a complete surprise to me. 

"OF course, the (Continued on paze Of) 


Ida M. 


THROUGH her numerous biographies of Abraham 
Lincoln, her “History of the Standard Oil Company,” 
and other books and magazine articles, Miss Tarbell is 
known to millions of people in America and abroad. 
She has written no less than nine volumes about Lin- 
coln. One of her first important undertakings was a 
"Short Life of Napoleon Bonaparte." She followed this 


Tarbell 


with the “Life of Madame Roland," “The Tariff in Our 
Times," “The Business of Being a Woman,” “New 
Ideals in Business," and other widely known works. 
Miss Tarbell is a native of Erie County, Pennsylvania. 
She has worked on the staffs of several magazines, and 
in recent years has toured the country with Chau- 
tauquas. Her home is in Bethel, Connecticut. 


Colonel George Fabyan 


COLONEL GEORGE FABYAN, leading cipher 
writing expert of the United States, is head of the 
Riverbank Laborasories, at Geneva, Illinois, where he 
engages in scientific research. During the World War he 
trained most of the men who decoded enemy messages : 
for the Government. Colonel Fabyan is a native of 
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Boston, where he was born fifty-seven years ago. As a 
oung man he worked on the cattle ranges of the West. 
POR he became a cotton manufacturer, and it was 
while seeking a code for use in his business that he 
began his studies in cryptography. In the whole world 
there are not more than twenty experts in this line. 


HERE had been no treachery. 
However, the swarthy-skinned 
Hindu, who had taken his seat 


unnoticed in 


court-room, did not know that. 
The trial was being held in San Francisco, 
but it was headline news all over the 
country. This was in 1916; and the case 


was one that stirred 
the interest of an 
already war-excited 
public. 

A political conspir- 
acy had been set on 
foot; a royal prince 
of India had cast his 
lot with revolution- 
ists who aimed to 
overthrow the British 
Government in India; 
Berlin wasimplicated; 
secret service opera- 
tives of two countries 
had pursued the plot- 
ters on a globe-encir- 
cling trail; threads of 
evidence had been 
woven into a pattern 
of facts; and finally 
some of the conspira- 
tors had been arrested 
in San Francisco. 

The whole business 
was dramatic; but 
there was one espe- 
cially sensational fea- 
ture. Among the evi- 
dence submitted was 
a document in a 
cipher or pseudo code! 
This had been trans- 
lated— worked out in- 
to plain language— 
and it was deadly 
testimony against the 
conspirators. 

At the back of the 
court-room,thewatch- 
ing Hindu listened to 
the reading of the 
translated document. 
Himself one of the 
conspirators, he had 
been released on bail. 
To him, there was but 
one explanation of 
the deciphering of 
that incriminating 
piece of evidence. 


He Solves the Secrets 


Of Cipher Writing 


“T have yet to find a message in secret code that cannot be read,” says Colonel 
George Fabyan, one of the greatest cipher experts of the world —He 
has unlocked the private codes of spies and criminals, and 
has mastered the most dangerous cipher in the world 
He explains here how his work is done 


By John Kidder Rhodes 


the back of the 


He felt sure the cipher had been so 
well devised that no outsider could possi- 
bly have read it without possessing the 


key. 

Yet the key to the cipher had been held 
in sacred secrecy by a small band of men. 
Who would or could have given it away, 
unless it was one of that band?—another 


Biliteral Cipher 


Cipher Code 


abbaa-N 
abbab-O 
abbba-P 
abbbb-Q 
baaaa-R 
baaab-S 
baaba-T 
baa b b-U.V 
babaa-W 
babab-X 
babba-Y 
babbb-Z 


aaaaa-A 
aaaab-B 
aaaba-C 
aaabb-D 
aabaa-E 
aabab-F 


aabba-G 
aabbb-H 
abaaa-I-J 
abaab-K 
ababa-L 
ababb-M 


De s. 9n lor PeacocAt Lodge 
Ler bol Qeorge Fubyan 


Explanation 


This architect's sketch shows an interesting 
method of using the Biliteral Cipher (described 
later in the article). The white bricks repre- 
sent the a letters, the shaded bricks the b let- 
ters. Begin at the top of the wall, below first 
flag, read from left to right, and assign an a or 
b to each brick on that principle, dividing the 
resultant a’s and b’s into groups of five. Then 
refer to the accompanying cipher code, which 
will show for which letter of the alphabet each 
£roup stands. The result will be amusing as 
well as interesting and instructive. 


| The cipher message above and the four others that accompany this article are mere 
child’s play to cipher experts, but to the rest of us, who have had no training in this 
highly specialized field, they are difficult enough to be entertaining, and to constitute 
a test of patience and ingenuity. Colonel Fabyan selected these curious-looking mes- 
sages as examples of ciphers which the average person will be able to read if he tries 


hard enough. 


By furnishing in each case the key—which under ordinary conditions 


could be discovered only by experts—he has performed for you the really difficult part 


of the solution. 


In each instance correct reading of messages will be found at the end of this article. 


Hindu, who at the present moment occu- 
pied the chair on the witness stand. 
Fully convinced that his conclusion 
was correct, the watcher suddenly rose, 
a revolver in his hand. Swiftly, he aimed 
over the heads of a score of people and 
fired at the witness. The latter crumpled 
up in his chair, and died almost instantly. 


The bullet had pene- 
trated his brain. 

For a moment the 
shocked spectators 
sat motionless—abso- 
lutely stunned; and 
in that moment the 
bailiff drew his own 
revolver. It was 
risky business, firing 
over the heads of the 
crowd. Nevertheless, 
he fired. And his bul- 
let went true. The 
murderer died as sud- 
denly as had his vic- 
tim! 


"| His double shoot- 
ing concluded a 
iagedy of error. For 
the murdered manhad 
not given away the 
secret of the cipher. 
Nobody had given it 
away. It had been 
discovered by the pa- 
tient work of a man 
who never even had 
seen any of the Hin- 
dus implicated in the 
case. 

Colonel George 
Fabyan, in whose lab- 
oratories at Geneva, 
Illinois, the work 
was done, knows 
more about ciphers 
than anybody else 
in the United States. 
There are not more 
than twenty great ci- 
pher experts—crypt- 
analysts, they are 
called dn the world! 
Colonel Fabyan is 
one of the foremost 
among them. 

Years ago, seeking 
a code for use in mes- 
sages connected with 
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his business, he became deeply interested 
in the subject and made profound study 
of it. Finally, the World War broke out; 
and the need for secret methods of com- 
munication brought a tremendous revival 
of codes and ciphers. 

To fight spies and treachery, the Gov- 
ernment had to find out the contents of 
secret messages. Colonel Fabyan was the 
only man in the country who could give 
the quality of help needed. Hence, most 
of the men who did the actual work of 
ferreting out hostile messages were 
trained to it under his direction. 

The Riverbank Laboratories 
at Geneva are extraordinarily in- 
teresting, being devoted purely 
to scientific research, chiefly along 
the line of physics and medicine. 
Cry pieeraghy is only one phase 
of Colonel Fabyan's interests. 
Scientific discoveries of far-reach- 
ing importance have been made 
here in recent years. These have 
been given freely to the world, 
even though they might—if com- 
mercially developed—mean a for- 
tune to him. 


OWEVER, my purpose in 

going tothe I boratonics wis 
to have Colonel Fabyantalk about 
ciphers. Í wanted to know what 
people use them for: whether ordi- 
nary folks, like you and me, could 
have a cipher of our own; and 
some of the intcresting human 
stories that must have centered 
around this fascinating subject. 

I found that ciphers are used in 

ceace and in war, in love and in 
ees by courtiers and by 
criminals. Diplomats send im- 
portant messages in cipher. Busi- 
ness firms use this method when 
secrecy is essential. When money 
is telegraphed to you, the dis- 
patch is sent in cipher. In fact, ciphers 
have been used for secret messages for 
thousands of years, and are still used all 
over the world. 

“I could show you thousands of ciphers 
and codes,” Colonel Fabyan said to me. 
“They could be multiplied and varied, 
until you would be sick of the sight of 
them. One of the common business uses 


Hint: 


The American Magazine 


The Music Cipher 


for codes occurs when banks telegraph 
instructions about money. A bank in 
Chicago, Jet us say, wants to wire a bank 
in New York the following message: 

**Pay twenty-five hundred dollars to 
Adam k. Bell, and charge to our account. 
Identification waived.’ 

“That authorizes the New York bank 
to pay twenty-five hundred dollars to the 
first man who comes in and says he is 
Adam K. Bell. Naturally, such a message 
could not go in plain words, for every 
telegraph operator, messenger boy, stenog- 


The Route Cipher 


In Harding June Director named nineteen came 
of Dawes hundred to to the as twenty-one in see 
Washington budget the President the what for 
and first way could a Dawes of be year re- 


ducing done expenses. 


1 3 
d 


dicated by the arrows. 


rapher, and clerk to read. The tempta- 
tion to impersonate Mr. Bell might be too 
strong for somebody to resist. 

“Sometimes a bank keeps its cipher in 
a locked box which can be opened only 
when two keys are inserted. As each key 
is in the possession of a different man, no 
message can be sent or deciphered unless 
both are present. 


Number the words in the message and of 
route them through the square in the order in- 


*" Here's another instance of a business 
use for ciphers. A number of years ago, I 
had information which cast grave doubts 
on the financial soundness of one of our 
important customers in the West. In 
trade circles, so far as I knew, not an un- 
favorable word had been breathed against 
this concern. Nevertheless, I was uneasy, 
and wired our New York office these in- 
structions: 

"Cancel all shipments to (naming the 
concern). Have information I cannot 
confirm that they are about to fail.' 

“Of course I sent the message 
in cipher—partly out of fairness to 
the firm itself. Rumors have a 
way of starting from very small 
beginnings. The concern might 
not be as badly off as I believed. 
In that case, my telegram, if 
openly read and circulated about, 
might have the effect of giving 
the finishing push to a company 
which otherwise would perhaps 
manage to pull through. As it 
was, however, within a week after 

sent my cipher telegram, all 
creditors were accepting fifty 
cents on the dollar from this 
house, and glad to get it. 

“On the occasion of the death 
of any powerful banker of inter- 
national importance, the news 
will travel around the world in 
cipher ahead of the news dis- 
patches. It may mean hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to traders 
who are able to secure the infor- 
mation secretly, even just a little 
in advance of others. 


"FTHERE is no end to the means 
secret communication. 
During the war we found that an 
expert engraver was communicat- 
ing with the enemy by engraving 
secret messages microscopically on 
the heads of pins. A woman could use, in 
her clothing, enough of these pinstocarry a 
long message; and she could pass anv 
inspection under the sun! By chance, we 
found one of the pins, and discovered the 
trick. 

“Some of the old kings used to shave a 
slave's head and tattoo a message on 
his scalp. When the hair grew out, 


He Solves the Secrets of Cipher Writing, by Jon Kipper RuopEs 


the slave was sent to the person 
who was to receive the message. 
The latter again. shaved the 
slave's head, and there was the 
tattooed communication. 

"In deciphering any secret 
message without the key, you 
usually have to ‘cut and try,’ as 
we express it, until you find a solu- 
tion that fits. We have several 
kundred ways of attacking cipher 
messages. Some messages are so 
simple and obvious—although 
they may look complicated to 
inexperienced users—that one 
glance is sufficient to tell a trained 
«ve how to proceed. Others may 
1ead to à tremendous amount of 
work before they can be broken. 
But [ have yet to find one that 
couldn't be broken if enough work 
was put on it. What one mind has 
locked up another can unlock! 

"One of my assistants, Miss 
Cora Jensen, has an immense 
working knowledge of ciphers 
and of the ways to attack them. 
When there is a message to be de- 
ciphered, she starts with ‘work 
sheets’ of foolscap paper, cross- 
lined. If it seems to be one of the 
common ciphers, she makes a few 
"res, according to well-known 
methods, putting each attempt 
down on a work sheet. 

*" Naturally, an expert does not 
waste time putting down silly 


VWM E344m 
JJLEC LAITA 
romeu CAnCI 


AJUCAL LKEE 
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The Corner Cipher 


E1431 CLOLI JJCLU LAVCI 
JEL«C AUE3C ACMA EVEEG 


CLJV JONG LHIEIV CICLA 


LUVIC >JECO 


The two diagrams showing the letters 


of the alphabet indicate how the sym- 
bols in the cipher message above were 
made. Eachsymbol representsa letter 


guesses. For,one thing, the ‘translator’ ’ E, T, A, O, N, 1, S, H, R, D, L, C, U, F, M, 


must not destroy any of the work sheets, 
but must return all that have been given 
to him. So he thinks in his head, as far 
as possible, not on paper. 


"THERE can be only oze correct read- 
ing of a cipher message. Án incorrect 
solution may fit up to a certain point, but it 
is sure to strike a snag somewhere. So it 
is a case of trying, over and over again, 
until a perfect fit is found. In the case 
of the Hindu cipher we translated for the 
san Francisco case, the total number of 
work sheets used was fifty.” 

“How are ciphers invented, or con- 
structed?” I asked. 

“Wel,” said Colonel Fabyan, “a 
cipher can be made up by using other 
letters and symbols in place of the correct 
ones. To decipher a message of that 
kind, it is necessary to know which letters 
of the alphabet occur most frequently in 
zeneral use. We made a study of this, 
counting the letters on thousands of 
pages of printed matter. We found that 
this is the order of frequency in which 
the letters of our alphabet occur: 


P, W, G, Y, B, V, K, X, Q, J, Z. 

“On the average printed page, fifteen 
per cent will be E; erede only to per 
cent of the letters will be K, x, Q, J, and 
Z, all together. 

* Knowing this, we can count the times 
the different letters appear in a cipher 
message where wrong letters are used for 
right ones. And this helps us to find out 
enough right ones to give us the clue. 

“ During the war, of course, the various 
Governments were constantly changing 
their own codes, for they knew the old 
ones would be discovered sooner or later. 
About as soon as a new code came into 
use we knew the fact, and would set to 
work to break it; that is, to decipher it. 
Sometimes we were helped by the very 
men who were most anxious that we 
shouldn't succeed—the agents of the 
foreign Government that was changing 
its code. They would send this message, 
in the old code, to their superiors: 

“Haven't received my new code book yet. 
Repeat your message in the old one. 

“We would then wait for the repeated 
message. We already had received it in 


The Rail Fence Cipher 


OEWOOLBFRUAEHBGNIGSVRTIGTMNHW 
UDEOTNTTEEINNIEEYIIN 


Divide the letters in this message into two parallel lines, putting a letter at each 


point in the zigzag rail fence, and continuing the fence until all letters are used. 
"Then, if you havedivided thelettersin the right place, the message will be apparent 


the new code, but did not know what it 
meant. Now, when it was repeated in the 
old code—which we, of course, had 
broken and understood perfectly—it 
was the simplest thing in the world to 
break the new code. 
4€ E£ M 

Here was a rather amusing thing: 
When codes were changed, the operators 
used to practice them for a while; and 
they usually did so by sending proverbs! 
One fellow apparently knew only one 
proverb. He used to tune in every morn- 
ing at ten minutes past seven. Knowing 
his limitations, we never had much 
trouble with a new code when we caught 
him practicing it over and over with the 
solitary proverb he knew! 


"FT HERE was one message that upset 
allthe experts who studied it. It came 
in a strange cipher which nobody could 
fathom. When I saw it, I thought it had 
a familiar look, and I took it to Mangasar 
Mangasarian—a noted man among his 
eople in Chicago—and asked him if 
he could help me with it. He called a 
stenographer, and rapidly dictated the 
English translation. It was simply a 
letter written in Armenian! 

“Once a message came to us to be de- 
ciphered. It had originated: in Spain— 
although we did not know this. It looked 
like a difhcult and unusual code. But 
what had happened was probably some- 
thing like this: The man who was to send 
the message wrote it out and left his 
assistant to translate it into cipher. The 
assistant handed the job to the stenog- 
rapher. And I should judge that she 
handed it to the office boy! 

“When the message came to us to be 
deciphered, several people were cemplete- 
ly baffled. It was finally given to a ste- 
nographer to copy. She happened to know 
some Spanish; (Continued on page 60) 


A Man Who Lost His Sight 
But Not His Vision 


When Walter R. Hicks was fifteen an accident left him totally blind, and, as he 
then thought, totally helpless— But he soon found that he had a “sixth 
sense,” of obstacles, and with this ray of hope set out to take his 
place in the world — To-day he is head of a big enter- 
prise, and carries in his memory nearly as 
many facts as are kept in his files 


OMEONE had left the door ajar. 
Unaware of the obstruction, a boy 
with heavily bandaged eves walked 
falteringly toward it, almost into 
it! A strange sensation, one he 
never had felt before, made him stop. 
Stretching out his hand, he touched the 
jutting edge of the door. There was a 
moment's pause, a mind struck with 
amazement—and then a flash of exultation 
crossed the boyish features. 

“Gee, that's great!" he 
said. "There's still a chance 
for me !" 

And with that chance, 
that single ray of hope in a 
universe of things unseen, 
Walter Hicks Rein his 
new life at the age of fifteen. 
With the dawning of what 
he calls the “sixth sense,” of 
obstacles, he lose the fear 
of being utterly useless, 
which had gripped him on 
the first day of his total 
blindness. 

Those who know him and 
his story say that Walter 
Hicks Aas something even 
more important than a 
sense of obstacles? he has a 
positive genius for orer- 
coming them. 

From this simple incident 
of a door accidentally left 
half-open, Walter Hik: 
started the fight which has 
made him, at the age of 
thirty-nine, the president ` 
of one of the largest paper- 
mill-supplies packing companies in Amer- 
ica. It operates throughout the North 
American continent and it imports stock 
from half a dozen European countries. 

It is a business founded upon character, 
chiefly upon the character of the man who, 
as a blinded boy with all the odds against 
him, had insisted that there was "still a 
chance." He had lost his sight, but he 
refused to lose his vision. 

Imagine a man, at the head of a great 
and complicated business, who carries in 
his head as many facts as would fill a card 
index; a man who has a mental invoice 
of eoods and prices, of steamship rates 

freight rates, of storage cost per 


By Lee Stowe 


ound per month, of cost of packing per 
bale of waste—not of one grade only but 
of dozens of different grades! 

Where his associates pause to look up 
prices, costs, and tonnage, Walter Hicks 
turns to one of the innumerable pigeon- 
holes of his memory, and instantly quotes 
what it might take them ten minutes to 
find in the company’s books. 

All day long he juggles figures as easily 


One Advantage That 


A Blind Man Has Over You 


i HERE'S one way in which a blind fellow 
has the jump on other folks," says Mr. Hicks, 

who has been blind himself since he was a boy. 
“If you can't see, there is just that much less fo 
distract your mind. I've figured out stock prices 
and new freight rates, made up rhymes, and in- 
dulged in all sorts of mental gymnastics while I 
was going somewhere in the subway. If I had 
been able to see, a subway ad, or some other 
attraction, would have butted right into the 
middle of what I was doing. 
"Ever notice a man in deep thought? Nine 
times out of ten his eyes are closed, or they are 
fixed in a blank stare on something a thousand 
miles away! When a man is concentrating men- 
tally he doesn't use his physical vision.” 


as a skilled entertainer keeps several 
balls in the air at once. 

One day recently, as I was talking with 
Mr. Hicks in his office in New York, one 
of his partners came in. 

"Sav, Walt," he said, “how about 
these No. 3 whites at one thirty-five a 
hundred pounds? The Jones mills will 
take thirty tons at one thirty a hundred 
on shipment three months from now. 
Shall we let them have it or hold for a 
better market?" 

The alert mind behind the blinded eyes 
plunged into the question. Storage for 
three months would cost perhaps a quar- 
ter of a cent a pound, he said, making so 


much per ton and so much for thirty tons. 
Freight rates were rattled off at cents- 
and-a-fraction per pound, and the entire 
cost of transportation was quoted within 
a few seconds. In less time than you or 
I could have arrived at the figures on 
paper, Mr. Hicks was reeling off the 
result of his mental calculations. 

"No," he said; “we can't do it. The 
margin's too narrow. Tell them" onc 
thirty-five, or nothing do- 
ing!’ 

When I spoke to one of 
Mr. Hicks's stenographer 
about his amazing abit 
to carry things in his head. 
she replied that he seemed 
to remember everything. 

“Why, Mr. Walter can 
remember things a year 
which most of us would for- 
get in two weeks," she de- 
cared. (He is known as 
“Mr. Walter” to the entire 
office force.) "He'll. even 
remember inquiries about 
odd lots of goods, goods that 
we don't stand a chance in 
a hundred of ever being 
able to get. I remember 
one day we had a telegram 
from a buyer asking for a 
very scarce kind of waste. 
As we hadn't any on hand, 
and couldn't locate any. 
we were about to send a 
wire saying that we couldn't 
get the stuff. But Mr. Wal- 
ter wasn’t satished! He was 
sure that somebody had 
once offered us that very grade. 

“Finally, he told me to get out the files 
of three. years before and look through 
the letters for the first three months, and 
see if there wasn’t one from a certain man 
in Michigan offering us that very grade. 
I got the files, and, sure enough, there was 
the letter. It was the only query about 
that particular grade of waste that we had 
received in all that time. 


QE pitch-black night, when Walter 
Hicks was fifteen, he was pedaling his 
bicycle furiously down a country road. 
unconscious of the fact that a buggy was 
approaching from the opposite direction. 


A Man Who Lost His Sight But Not His Vision, by LEE Stowe 


A few moments later, the bicycle and the 
buggy met with a crash, and a stabbing 
shaft deprived the boy of his sight. 

Until that moment, he had pictured 
for himself graduation from Annapolis, 
and a life at sea. He had been a “regular 
boy,” always eager to slip down to that 
fascinating place, the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, not far from his home. 

* Chicken" Hicks, as the sailors dubbed 
him, soon became a familiar figure about 
the vard. He got to know the officers; he 
pitched in with the men and swabbed 
down decks. When a ship was being re- 
conditioned he wielded a paint brush or a 
sheet of emery paper. Finally, the lad 
decided to take his first trip aloft. 

‘Go ahead, Chick!” one of the sailors 
told him. “You can do it all right—only, 
don't look down while 
you're up there." 


"THE boy started up 
therigging, wentout 
the yard, up another 
course, until he reached 
the yard nearest the 
mizzen top. 

A few feet from him 
a big Swedish sailor 
was at work. As if to 
test him, the seaman 
reached out, stuck his 
fingers into the thick 
curly thatch on the 
boy's head, and raised 
him until his feet swung 
clear of the yard upon 
which he had been 
standing. It was only 
a second or two before 
he was lowered to the 
yard again; but in that 
time he had been held 
out, dangling in the 
air, at the very top of 
the ship. Yet he did 


not utter a sound. 


© erann a srocie 
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far as good reading is concerned, than I 
do to my own efforts. Night after night 
he'd come home from work and say, 'Well, 
Walter, what shall it be to-night? But 
he was usually wise enough to pick the 
books himself. He chose good books too 
—Dickens, Thackeray, and historical 
works. Sometimes, on Sundays, Father 
would read a whole book to me. I realize 
now how few fathers would have had so 
much patience. 

“ By the time I was sixteen I had grown 
strong enough to begin to fecl restless. 
You know how a kid is, especially if he 
has always been running around. I 
wanted something to do. My brother was 


with a wholesale coffee house at the time, 
so I hit upon the idea of selling tea and 
coffee in the neighborhood. My brother 


4] 


addresses in my name. In the end, my 
customers included two hospitals, an up- 
state hotel, and several boarding-houses 
and restaurants. As I had no overhead 
expenses, it was not difficult to manage.” 

When he was seventeen, an age when 
most boys with eyesight are dependent 
upon their parents and are not over- 
anxious about the future, Hicks was 
earning $20 a week from his sales of tea 
and coffee. 

He kept on working, saved most of his 
money, and had accumulated $5,000 by 
the time he was twenty-one. A couple of 
years later, when he gave up this business 
to try another field, he was earning from 
$30 to $35 a week. This was about 
twenty-five years ago, when even grown 
men thought that amount a good salary. 

Yet Walter Hicks 
had not made a drudge 
of himself. He set aside 
a month or two of 
every summer for a 
vacation. While he was 
away, he paid extra 
help to take care of his 
tea and coffee deliv- 
eries. Thus the busi- 
ness went on, although 
the profits were less. 


"THE place where 
Hicks forgot his 
business affairs—and 
his blindness as well— 
was Shelter Island, near 
Long Island, New York. 
A group of college men 
played baseball there 
every summer. Before 
his misfortune, young 
Hicks had snapped up 
Kundir with a zest. 
low he sat on the 
bench with the play- 
ers, and some A gr e 
subs kept him posted 


“You'll do, kid!" Walter R. Hicks, president of Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., of New York, handlers 5s to who was “on” 
laughed the Swede. of waste, has been blind since his boyhood; but, despite that handicap, and who was “up.” 
sr IT ikea eailor he has acquired an education and has risen steadily in the business world. The crack of a hard-hit 

» Before he was twenty-one, Mr. Hicks had saved five thousand dollars out of ball 3 b 
yet. a coffee and tea trade which he himself had established. Later he all always ds 


When the boy re- 
gained the deck, he had 
passed one examina- 
tion in seamanship. Nerve, the sailors 
would call it, and his mark was one hun- 
dred per cent. 

But Walter Hicks was not to be a sailor. 
All of his self-imposed preparation came 
to serve a far different purpose. With the 
loss of his sight he was to find use for 
every bit of the resourcefulness, energy, 
and pluck he had been storing up for the 
sea. 

** When I began to recover from the 
shock of becoming blind, a feeling of utter 
usclessness swept over me," Mr. Hicks 
said. “I had to fight it off. There was 
always that rotten alibi of ‘What’s the use 
now? But the discovery of that sixth 
sense, of obstacles, which every blind man 
has, was like a promise of new life. From 
that day I never lost hope. 

“In a few months I went back to school, 
but I was still too weak physically, and 
had to drop out. This meant that I must 
educate myself as best I could by reading 
and attending lectures. I learned the 
finger method of reading, and I mastered 
the touch system of typewriting. 

** But L owe a lot more to my father, so 


entered the paper mill supply firm of which he is now the head. 
Hicks, whose home is in Brooklyn, is married and has three children 


arranged to get a few pounds at reduced 
rates to launch the venture. 

** Just then I wasn’t any great shakes at 
traveling alone, so I hired a boy to go with 
me while I drummed up my first orders. 
I did the talking and he wrote down the 
orders. The same boy attended to deliv- 
eries. By the time the week was over I 
had enough on the books to pay the boy 
for making the deliveries, and still to 
leave me a fair balance. 


“DHE retail line went so well that I 
decided to take a flingat selling whole- 
sale. I mustered up every selling point I 
could think of, and got my helper to take 
me to a restaurant not far from home. 
The owner agreed to give my line a trial, 
and later he became a regular customer. 
“After a while I was able to find my 
way alone on some of the routes close at 
home, but I always had to hire some- 
body to go with me on the longer ones. 
“The packer with whom I dealt 
shipped in cases and cartons. All I had to 
do was to transmit my orders to him and 
they would be consigned to the proper 


him to his feet. His 
enthusiasm resulted in 
his appointment as 
manager of the team, and he served in 
this capacity for several summers. 

There were also swimming and tennis 
matches on Shelter Island, and the fel- 
low to put them over always seemed to be 
“Walt” Hicks. At the end of the season 
he also became a leader in the production 
of the annual show, for which he wrote 
several original songs, supplying both 
the words and the music. 

"My association with college fellows 
during my vacations struck home on one 
point," Mr. Hicks said. “It made me 
realize how much I lacked educationally. 
As a result, I went to a school for the 
blind when I was twenty-one and stayed 
there a year. I didn't stay longer, be- 
cause I wanted something different. 
didn't want to learn the typical occupa- 
tions of the blind. I didn't want even to 
think of myself as blind! And it is a fact 
that I don't. For that matter, I doubt 
if my friends think about my blindness. 
They don’t seem to, so far as I can tell.” 

From a close friend of Mr. Hicks I 
heard of an incident which occurred at 
this school. It (Continued on page 108) 


Mr. 


The Clown Who Forgot  . 
To Be Funny 


A story of real love on the stage 


By Nels Leroy Jorgensen 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


HEY met in a little New Eng- 

land town as Indian summer was 

waning, and idled for three long 

golden days, between shows, 

amid the red- and gold-splashed 
leaves of autumn. 

In Syracuse, months later, Jimmy found 
himself pausing between the daubs of cold 
cream with which he 
was removing his 
make-up to listen for 
the opening line of 
her song, that seemed 
irrevocably associated 
with memories of her, 
memories hauntingly 
sweet, now that he 
acknowledged it— 


She is watching by the 
poplars— 


It wasn't quite fair 
that he should remem- 
ber her so distinctly, 
when he had forgot- 
ten others so often in 
his five years of vaude- 
ville trouping. It 
wasn’t fair that, while 
his mind rejected it, 
a strange turmoil of 
spirit inside him told 
him that it was this 
voice and this song 
he had been waiting 
for during the long 
weeks past. 

Jimmy Collins had 
never loved. His work 
had not allowed it. 
For him, marriage 
would be a tragedy. 
But he was startled 
and resentful at the. 
discovery that Fowler 
had been listening to 
Patricia’s voice too. 
Fowler was a head- 
liner. Jimmy played 
the piano for him, and 
sang a song while 
Fowler changed his 
costume. Which, 
Jimmy realized, was 
probably as far as he would ever get in the 
vaudeville world. 

“Say, is the new girl with that dancing 
team the same we aered on the bill with 
last fall?” Fowler demanded. 

Jimmy nodded. 

“Its Miss Vane. With 
Morris. Her first season.” 


Rennie and 
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“She’s good,” Freddy Fowler 
propounded. 

His companion hesitated. 
Freddy Fowler called her good. 
During her first season. He was 
right: Patricia had a future. 
Jimmy had known from the first. 
[he fact disturbed him, because 


it automatically removed her to another 
sphere. 

"She's full of personality," 
added. ‘And her voice is trained 

“T noticed her." Fowler went back to 
his dressing. 

Jimmy idled down toward the wings. 
Patricia Vane was still at the piano. ie 


Jimmy 


, 


NORMAN PRICE 


Jimmy Collins's voice soared into an ecstasy of sweet sadness. The girl turned to him; 


studied her. He found himself thus in 
possession of strange, new thoughts, and 
knew, as he watched her, the reason for 
the vague unrest he had felt since they 
said good-by. 

Thoughts of her had made him hate 
Freddy Fowler's act and his style. Was 
there no place, he wondered, in this 
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strange, amusement-seeking world for 
some simpler, finer sentiment than Fow- 
ler’s crude, outworn mother-in-law jokes 
and his blatant banalities on married life? 
He had felt of late a fierce desire to 
prove that the hearts and lives of this 
motley of people to whom they played 
could be touched by more sincere senti- 
ment than Fowler’s talk of rolling pins, 
surreptitious parties, and “the wife.” 

‘he act was over. He caught Patricia’s 
hand as she passed him. ‘* You're wonder- 
ful, Patsy!” he whispered. 

“If you think so, Jimmy, it must be," 
she smiled. "Aren't you glad we're to- 
gether for a few days? And will you wait 
for me to dress?" 


He nodded eagerly. She was as pretty 


as he remembered her, more so, perhaps, 


And when, a little later, they saun- 
tered out of the stage door side by side, it 
was unspeaking, each conscious of deep 
contentment and wondering, perhaps, at 
its significance. 


THEY went to a restaurant not far 
from the theatre. Jimmy, suddenly 
aware of what her presence meant to him, 
scarcely trusted himself to break the pre- 
cious silence. But suddenly he looked up 
with a frown of bewildered resentment. 
“Go on," she said quickly. ‘‘Some- 
thing's wrong, Jimmy. When I saw you 
last, that last day in Northampton, you 
were happy as a young lark. Any thing 
hap »ened since?" 
Nothing," 


said Jimmy, looking di- 
rectly at her 


now; "nothing, except 


he could see it was without volition, almost against her will 


in her slender, demurely radiant way, with 
a sort of tremulous beauty that asserted 
itself gently through the medium of daz- 
zlingly blue eyes of unguessed depth and 
a mouth of bewitching allurement. A 
strange happiness flooded him, like an 
answer to his troubled listlessness of the 
preceding wecks. 


realization of why I was so happy there. 
Her lips parted. “You might tell me, 
I suppose,” she said, suddenly serious. 

“| shall. It's almost a tragedy, Pat. 
I've just discovered it—I'm in love with 
you! 

She gave him a half-frightened look, 
and tried to smile. “How absurd!” She 
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hesitated. Wouldn't it be funny if I 
were in love too?" she continued lightly. 

Jimmy shook his head. “Not that, 
Patsy; I’m afraid. Do you think it would 
scare me if it were just—just a fancy?’ 
His hand fell and closed on hers, across the 
table. “It means the very deuce to pay, 
you know. I hope you're not—I „hope; you 
don't really feel the same way?’ 

“Twonder—” she mused. Her eyes were 
wide, like a child's. She appeared almost 
frightened. Jimmy felt the hand he held 
tighten impulsively. “ Jim dear, you know 
it wouldn’t do!” 

He nodded gravely. “Of course. It was 
the first thing that occurred to me—the 
hopelessness of it. It wouldn't have been 
so bad if I'd picked on someone like my- 
self. But you're going up, 'way up, and 
I'm staying right where 1 am, singing fill- 
in numbers for Freddy Fowlers. You can’t 
mate the snail with the eagle; it doesn’t 
work.” 

They were silent. “What will we— 
what will you do about it?” Patricia said 
at Hast, a forced lightness in her voice. 

“Nothing,” replied Jimmy. He turned 
his attention to his food, which was 
growing cold. 


"HERE was really nothing that could 
be done about it. Jimmy faced the fact 
in the days that followed, all of them only 
serving to convince him more surely of 
how desperately and hopelessly he wanted 
the thing he now knew could not be his. 

'The end of the week approached. Fri- 
day would be their last night together. 
The short engagement they were playing 
ended on Saturday, and after the last 
performance there would be time for only 
a hasty good-by breathed between 
struggles with scenery and packing, be- 
fore the troupes would each be on their 
separate ways to the next stands. 

They were to meet in New York for the 
week ending with New Year's Eve. Jim- 
my knew it would mean the end of his 
job for the season, too. He could sense 
that Fowler was maturing new plans, in 
which he was not included. 

It didn't matter. Nothing mattered 
particularly just then—except Pat. She 
must have her chance. 

It was all that stood between them, 
a tiny little thing it seemed at times!— 
yet big to Jimmy's mind, attuned to the 
code of his profession. Patricia was cast 
for big things, and he was doomed to stay 
where he was. That was all. 

They sat down at the same table in the 
same little restaurant they had found on 
p first day in Syracuse. Now it was the 
last day. The evening performance was 
over. The unsteady silence that had 
broken down their first efforts at conver- 
sation became tremulous. Jimmy broke 
it. 

ore may just as well be sensible about 

he said. " Even if I'd asked, and knew 
vou cared, I don't think I'd marry you, 
Pat. It simply wouldn't do—for either 
of us." 

“I don't think it would," she answered 
as coolly, but her voice trembled a little. 
"I suppose it’s a duty to think of the 
future." She looked away, her red lips 
quivering ungovernably. “ Don't you 


even want to—to ask me, Jimmy?” she 
faltered. j 
“No,” he answered steadily. “I don't 


want to know." He took a cigarette and 
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lit it with fierce resolution. “It would 
be rather a childish formality, I think, 
and one we'd spend the rest of our days 
trying to forget—or trying to smile at." 
He laughed sharply. “Freddy told me he 
admired your work. I wouldn't be sur- 
prised if he fired me and took you on for 
his next season. He's discarding his 
present act." 

She looked up quickly, but not into 
his eves. “Would I be any better off with 
Mr. Fowler than where I am?" 

"He knows you wouldn't come if he 
didn't give you something worth while," 
he said. “I told him." 

“And you?” The thick curve of her 
long lashes hid the brooding depths of her 
eyes from him again. “What about you?” 

"Oh, the usual round!" he laughed. 

“There are a lot of Freddy Fowlers who 
need assistants—not very good ones. 
Assistants who'll play and sing according 
to the book, and never, never usurp the 
brilliant spotlight for the fraction of a 
second. That's me.” His voice became 
hard with a metallic ring of bitter con- 
viction. 
«nm !" The word was a plea. 
“Its the truth though, Pat. That's 
me." He blew a ring of smoke toward the 
ceiling, and the gray eyes that followed 
its upward spiral were coolly fatalistic. 
" My brother Maurice is producing one 
musical comedy after another for Wall- 
witz and O'Connor. He's told me time 
and again that the minute I acquire a 
shade of originality or the vestige of a 
name, he'll sign me up for a real Broad- 
way opening." He shrugged. "'I don't 
know whether he means it or not." 


HEY walked to her hotel together in 

an unbroken silence. With scarcely a 
lover's word, a romance had begun and 
ended. Conscious of it, Jimmy seemed 
unable to say more than he had said. 
Before he left, though, he pressed her 
hand and tried to bring a casual smile to 
his lips. 

“Until New York, Patsy,” 
lightly. "Let's try and forget it.” 

He looked away from her eyes as he left 
her with that and walked toward the cigar 
stand in the lobby. 

He breathed easier. Soon it would be 
over. Soon life would regain its normal 
swing. It had a way of doing that. He 
even tried not to wonder whether she 
cared; but in the days that followed, 
piling up in a swift, rushing accumulation 
before the end of the old year, this 
ignorance became his greatest torture. He 
hadn't asked her and he wouldn't ask 
her; yet—in the vacant, echoing vears 
that must be without her, was he never 


«e know? He could win her, he knew, but 


it Wouldn't be fair to drag Pat down to the 
level his feet were set upon and which 
he knew himself doomed to follow. 

Pat, scurrying from cold dressing- 
rooms to board jerky, uncomfortable mid- 
night trains to unmapped villages; Pat, 
seated on a battered trunk, waiting for a 
tclegram that might promise a Midweek 
stand; Pat, singing out her golden voice 
on continuous seasons of three-a-day. Oh, 
he knew it all, which made it the harder— 
the bitter, unsung road over which the 
mediocre vaudevillian must travel when 
vouth is done! And he could offer her no 
better than this. This was what his love 
must mean. He faced it. 


he said 


The American Magazine 


Jimmy and Freddy Fowler had reached 
New York for the last half-week engage- 
ment of the year. The dressing-room was 
good and well lighted, a real relief from 
those nondescript stalls on the road; only 
a reminder to Jimmy, though, of a side of 
his profession that could be his only for 
brief moments. 

"Well," Fowler mused, turning away 
pointedly from the man he had emploved 
for the past two seasons, "this is our last 
stand." 

Jimmy scented what was coming. “Got 
the new act doped out yet?” he queried. 

“Not quite. I'm at it.” 

" All new stuff?” 

Fowler grunted. “ Pretty near. Too bad 
I've got to lay off my old line; but all 
the house managers are telling me I’ve 
outworn my present chatter." 

“Think you're going to take Miss Vane 
on with the new act?" Jimmy asked. He 
wanted to get the coming business over. 

Fowler drew such a quick breath of 
relief that his companion almost laughed 
aloud. “That’s what I think I'll do," he 
agreed promptly. "'She's got the stuff, 
that kid. I've told her—" He stopped 
suddenly, confused and uncertain. 

“Oh, you've already talked with her?" 
put in Jimmy maliciously, intensely 
amused at finding himself master of the 
situation. He realized now that he hated 
Fowler; he had hated and despised him 
and his petty, absurd vanities for a full 
season and never recognized it before. He 
knew that he wouldn't go out with Fow- 
ler again under any circumstances. 

“You won't need me, of course," he 
said briefly. Y 

“Guess not, kid, if Miss Vane signs. 


You see—”’ 

"Never mind," Jimmy cut in. "I'm 
just as well off." He swung about sud- 
denly in his chair. The orchestra below 
was tuning up, but he had forgotten it. 
"Is Miss Vane going with you? Hon- 
estly?" 

"Why not? I'm giving her a place on 
the bill," Fowler puffed. “The act'll be 
known as 'Freddy Fowler—As Usual— 
With Miss Patricia Vane. Think she's 
likely to throw down a chance like chat-— 
in the middle of her first season on the 
road?" 


"TLT]ARDLY. I've told her to take it,” 

Jimmy assented; and without paus- 
ing for Fowler's gasp of amazement, he 
hurried on: "What I'm thinking of is 
your new act. If you've got a girl like— 
with a personality like Miss Vane's, why 
not capitalize it?” 

“Go on; I'll bite. What do you mean?” 

“Cut out those half-botled jokes that 
were manufactured for the ten-twenty- 
thirt' a dozen years ago; lay off the wise 
cracks about being married and the over- 
stuffed mother-in-law gags. Put a little 
romance into the act. Pat can hold it up. 
Give 'em a chance out front to see a 
decent side of life for a change; they want 
it, whether they know it or not. Why, 
it'd be so brand-new—!” 

Fowler interrupted the burst of enthu- 
siasm with which Jimmy was developing 
his theories by a heavy, raucous laugh. 
“Be yourself, Jimmy, be yourself!" he 
urged and turned back contemptuously to 
his dressing mirror. “ Brand-new is right! 
As new as Queen Victoria. Romance? 
I'm Freddy Fowler, not John Berrymore. 


And this is vaudeville. I know the game 
backward, forward, and Sundays. For the 
love of Mike, don't you try to tell me 
what my public wants!" 

Jimmy subsided coldly, a. little angry 
with himself for ever having broached the 
subject. He hurried through his dressing 
without another word. 


THE first two days of their engagement 
slipped by. New Year's Eve, which was 
to end it, came. Patricia. had avoided 
him—or he had avoided her. He was not 
certain which. 

Only the dull pain persisted—a pain 
that was simply the unresolved question 
burning at his heart. Did she care? Her 
act went on just preceding his. He heard 
her opening line as he moved toward his 
coat. 


She is watching by the poplars— 


Did she care? Did she care? The ques- 
tion repeated now like a reiterant tumult 
inside him, unquenchable in its insistency. 
He felt that at all costs he must at least 
know that. Fowler came in dressed for 
his turn, after a prowl about the hall. 

“Great crowd out there to-night,” he 
commented. “House manager says he’s 
going to pull à Clown Night. After our 
act, all the performers are going into a 
medley ---just nutty, do-as-vou-please 
stuff for New Year's Eve.” 

Jimmy nodded abstractedly. He had 
played to Clown Nights before. They had 
usually been riots of fun: performers and 
audience had seemed together in under- 
standing and foolishness. But to-night — 
Clown Night! He looked up slowly to 
meet his own eves in the mirror, and they 
widened and then narrowed at the bitter 
irony of the thought shaping itself in his 
nund. 

Clown Night indeed. And he was the 
clown. Painted and bedecked, in bor- 
rowed finery, with a cosmetic smile, he 
must face his audience. And in his heart 
the while only bitterness and a great, 
weighing sorrow. How like life itself it all 
was, this mimic world; surely only a part 
of its endless mockery. And to-night the 
clown must laugh and sing with a torn 
heart. 

The regular program was hurried 
through. A pervading, almost hysterical 
excitement Hooded the big house packed 
with pleasure-seekers. It was a night for 
hilarity and merriment; the old, seasoned 
performers, who knew the business well, 
gauged the front with nervous, specula- 
tive glances one to the other. They knew 
that component restless unit out there to 
be ready for any mischief. It would jeer 
them off the stage in shame or raise them 
to stellar heights in the flicker of a 
momentary whim. 

Tom Rennie, veteran dancer, watched 
from the wings as Fowler finished his turn 
to the usual generous applause. While it 
died down to permit of his encore patter, 
jimmy Collins tried to slip by. But 

ennie caught his arm and pointed. 

“See that box, kid, the fat guy? That's 
Albrecht, president of the Allied Vaude- 
ville Theatres Circuit.” He chuckled. 
“The old son-of-a-gun is so head and 
shoulders deep in his game that he prefers 
to see one of his own vaudeville shows on 
New Year's Eve, when he could have a 
box for any show on Broadway. Look 
"im over, Jimmy; that's why he's there.” 
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was Rennie's sententious observation. 
Jimmy glanced casually. 

“ Did he see Pat?" he asked musingly. 

Rennie looked at him. “He noticed her. 
I was watching him. Turned to the man 
alongside of him and said something when 
she opened with her song." Rennie hesi- 
tated. "Oh, I knew I couldn't keep Patsy 
long. But it's tougher on you, kid. This 
your last night?" . 

Jimmy nodded. "I got my notice. I 
don't mind. Pat’s got it in her to be great, 
I think." 

He looked down. This was the end. 
His heart felt like lead inside him. 

The stage manager touched him on the 
shoulder. 

"You're to open the medley, Mr. 
Collins. You'll go on in full stage and sing 
a song. Someone else will follow. After 
that, I'll send 'em on one and two at a 
time and everybody will ad lib.” 


HE PASSED on. Jimmy heard the or- 
chestra crashing into its last bars and 
saw the stage electrician dimming the 
lights for the full stage. He started out 
toward the piano placed there for him. 
Patricia Vane was moving toward the 
wings. He heard the stage manager hur- 
rying on with his instructions. 

“Miss Vane—you're to follow Mr. Col- 
lins on the last lines of his song. 
Then go into a number of your 
own. All set?” 


Jimmy did not hear her answer. He 
hurried out and took his place. Pat was 
to follow him. A mad thought caused his 
eyes to open wide with wonder at his own 
audacity. 

What could he gain by that? Dared he 
sing a real love song and end it to her 
as she appeared? A love song from his 
very soul before all these people seeking 
only laughing madness? Would she under- 
stand? In any event, it would be a fitting 
farewell, he thought, the farewell of the 
clown to his Twinkletoes. 

The orchestra finished. 

arose slowly on an ex- 
pectantly quiet house. 
At the hush Jimmy 
felt the first nervous- 
ness he had ever ex- 
perienced. 


'The curtain 
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They were looking, out there, for excite- 
ment, the fervor of jazz and the cacoph- 
ony of irresponsibility. Here he con- 
templated giving them sadness and the 
cry of a shattered love-idyll. 

Spurred on by realization of the fact 
that he had nothing to lose, in any event, 
he struck his opening bars and went into 
the verse. The music was slow, but the 
audience held quiet, caught by the ear- 
nestness of the player: There was a tensity 
in his voice when he began to sing that 
restrained the exuberant spirits beyond 
the footlights. (Continued on page 99) 
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The stage door swung open violently at that moment, closing on a flurry of snow and a big man, hatless, with a fur 
overcoat thrown over his shoulders. . . . He halted before the two on the stairs, studying them coolly and impersonally 


“Please Come Quick— 
The Pipes are Leaking!” 


Generally, when a plumber gets a call like that, he knows some- 
one has been careless—W hat to do in case the water pipes 
break—Other valuable tips from a household plumber 


HEN I got up one Sunday 

morning in late December 

I knew it was going to 

be no day of rest for 

plumbers. The night be- 
fore, the weather had been mild; but some- 
time in the early morning a wind had 
come out of the northwest bearing a zero 
temperature in its teeth. A sudden 
change like this is sure to catch many 
householders off their guard. Just as I 
expected, my telephone began ringing 
before I had finished my nine-o'clock ham 
and eggs. 

My wife answered the first call. ‘It’s 
Mr. Smedley,” she said. " He's so excited 
he can hardly talk. He says he and his 
wife were nearly shot by a radiator. I 
can’t make out what he means; but he 
says will vou please come in a hurry." 

According to the comic papers, a 
plumber never hurries. I don't know 
about that, but I guess a plumber never 
gets excited about anything. His tele- 
phone is always ringing, and always tell- 
ing of trouble. He gets used to that. 

But I will admit that my curiosity was 
aroused by this call. I had heard plenty 
of times of radiators exploding; but it was 
something quite new to hear that anyone 
had been shot by a radiator. 

The Smedlevs were a young couple who 
lived in a small house they had built the 
summer before. As they had a hot-water 
heating system, and as I knew they were 
inexperienced, Ifhad asked Mrs. Smedley 
at the beginning of winter if they were in 
the habit of sleeping with their bedroom 
windows open. 

"Yes," she said; “we are fresh-air fiends 
of the worst kind." 

“Then,” I said, "you must not only 
keep vour bedroom radiator turned on 
but you must cover it with a rug or a 
blanket. If it were a steam radiator, the 
water formed through condensation as 
the radiator grew cold would promptly re- 
turn to the boiler. But a hot-water radia- 
tor remains full of water." 

It seemed to me, as I started for their 
house that zero Sunday morning, that if 
anything had gone wrong with their bed- 
room radiator, they must have disre- 
garded these instructions. As a matter 
of fact, I learned that they not only had 
failed to cover their radiator but that they 
also had taken a long chance with the fire 
in their boiler. 

On the day before, the wife had gone 
into the city to attend a matinee with her 
husband. When she left the house, about 
eleven o'clock, she threw only a couple of 
shovelfuls of coal on the fire. She didn't 
think any more was necessary, because 
the weather was so mild. The fire must 
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have been prettv low when she and her 
husband returned about seven. o'clock; 
but as the house was still quite comfort- 
ably warm they didn't try to force it up. 
They simply threw on a little more coal, 
so that when the zero weather hit them 
in the early morning they could not have 
had any fire to speak of. 


HEN I entered. the. bedroom, the 
floor was like a skating pond. 

* By George!" the husband said to me, 
“I thought we were going to be mur- 
dered in our beds. Both of us were sound 
asleep, when there came a shot. that 
sounded like a pistol, and then something 
crashed against the wall here.” 

He pointed to a big hole in the plaster 
back of his bed. After he had lain there 
trembling till he was satished no more 
shots were coming, he found on the floor 
beneath this hole a section of the radiator 
tubing. It was about eight inches long 
and two wide. When the radiator had 
exploded through the freezing of the 
water, this thin piece of metal had whizzed 
directly across both beds. If it had blown 
out a little bit lower, there is no telling 
what might have happened to the oc- 
cupants of that room. 

No. the funny fellows would have it 
that every plumber is sinfully rich. Gosh! 
] wish that were true; but here's some- 
thing I will say right out in meeting — 
plumbers wouldn't make half as much 
money as they actually do if the majority 
of folks weren't so sinfully careless. 

Take that zero Sunday. My two broth- 
ers and l--all of us are plumbers and 
work together --never got home till late 
at night. When we had finished, or 
temporarily patched up one job, we tele- 
phoned to my house to see who had called 
next up there. I won't deny there was a 
good deal of excuse that day for frozen 
pipes. The sudden change in the early 
morning was an extremely treacherous 
one; and the fact that it was Sunday 
morning, when most people sleep late, 
gave the cold a chance it otherwise would 
not have had. Still, there is no reason 
why people who live in well-constructed 
houses should not have sufhcient fire 
overnight to keep the house above the 
freezing point, whatever change may 
come. 

But however good your heating plant, 
it will not run without fuel! This simple 
fact explains the worst wreck my brothers 
and I ever have had to deal with. 

A family who rented a twelve-room 
house decided to go away over New 
Year's. Theirs was a hot-water heating 
system which they had been taking care 
of themselves. As they were to be away 


only a couple of nights they thought they 
could rely on an Italian, who was regu- 
larly employed to look after some fur- 
naces in the neighborhood, to keep their 
hre going. 

They told this Italian that they were 
to leave about four o’clock on the day 
before New Year's, but that it would not 
be necessary for him to come in until he 
was around that way the following eve- 
ning. The outside temperature was 
scarcely above the freezing point; and 
they thought that by banking their fire 
just before they left, it would supply all 
the heat necessary during the following 
twenty-four hours. Risky though this 

lan was, thev might have got by with it 
Dat for two things: First, in the hurry 
of their departure, they forgot to leave 
the key to the cellar door with the Italian; 
second, the temperature on New Year's 
night dropped like a plummet. Result: 
the fre got no attention that evening, and 
the bitter cold which came along had 
things all its own way so far as that house 
was concerned. 


HE scene the next day surely was an 
interesting one—for a plumber! 

It didn't surprise me that the expansion 
tank and all the radiators on all the three 
floors, as well as all the pipes in the wall 
partitions, were frozen. Neither was it 
very surprising to find that the water- 
back of the kitchen range was frozen, nor 
that the tank alongside the range which 
supplied hot water for the faucets was 
split from top to bottom. 

Even so, there was reason to believe 
that some heat might have been retained 
in the cellar and that things there would 
be better. It proved, however, that a big 
chunk had been blown out of the heating 
boiler, evidently by the excess pressure 
put upon the boiler as the freezing began 
above. And when this blow-out occurred, 
the water which had not been frozen put 
out what little fire remained. So every- 
thing in the cellar, even down to the 
water-meter's pressure regulator, was 
frozen. 

The household plumber sees a lot of 
human nature both raw and refined. I 
saw some of the raw kind on this job. 

As you may well imagine, the repair 
bills were whoppers. Mine alone, for 
work and new equipment, footed up to 
nearly nine hundred dollars. And as 
large sections of the flooring had to be 
taken up, and parts of the shingle sidings 
of the house removed to get at the frozen 
pipes, there was a big carpenter's bill also, 
not to mention a plasterer's. 

The family who rented the house were 
of course responsible; but while I was at 


"Please Come Quick 


work there L saw them making prepara- 
tions to sneak out their. furniture and 
beat it. 

The meanest part of it was that they 
knew the owner was a widow who had 
been compelled to rent the house to sup- 
port herself. You can bet I lost no time 
in tipping her off, and I am glad to say 
that the attempted get-away was spiked. 
Of course it wasn't all philanthropy on my 
part—I was strictly concerned to know 
who was going to settle for the damage. 

Once a house has been frozen up, there 
is no telling what plumbing troubles will 
break loose later, no matter how care- 
fully the damage has been repaired. In 
the case of the house mentioned. above, 
we took all the radiators down into the 
cellar and tested. them for 
internal cracks. But to 
test all the piping in a 
house you would have to 
come pretty near to tearing 
the house down. And à 
pipe, whether iron or lead, 
may be so weakened by a 
freeze that, even though 
it may hold out for years, 
1t will Anally give way. In 
iron pipes, the weakening 
is at the scam; in lead it 
may be onlv in one small 
spot, but that's enough 
to do plenty of mischief. 


taken out and a coal stove put in, though this 
made necessary a long, complicated, and 
'ather dangerous stretch of smokepipe. 

“I must have a fire before which I 


TYO years after a young 
couple had boughtahouse 
in our town, the wife, who 
happened to be awake in 
the middle of the night, 
heard water dripping some- 
where. Getting up to in- 
vestigate, she found that 
the water was leaking 
through the dining-room 
coiling at a point directly 
bencath the bathroom. The 
nest day the leak proved 
to be in a lcad pipe under 
the tiled foor of the bath- 
room. Four years before, this house had 
been frozen up. To my mind, this fact 
explained the leak. 

When you consider all that your plumb- 
ing and heating systems can do to make 
vou comfortable or miserable, it's curious 
to me how people buy houses without 
looking carefully into these things. Be- 
heve me, before I bought a house that was 
many years old I would snoop around 
among the plumbers in town until 1 found 
the one who had been regularly employed 
to attend it. Either this, or I would di- 
rectly ask the owner to give me the name 
of his plumber. If the owner balked at 
this, or the plumber seemed cagy in 
parting with the information he certainly 
would have on tap, then I would smell a 
rat. : 

And here's a tip I would give anyone 
who is planning to build a house: don't 
include the plumbing and heating work 
in a general contract. These days the cost 
of the plumbing and heating amounts, 
on the average, to fully one third of the 
total cost of the house. This alone shows 
their importance, a great part of which 
does not appear on the surface. There are 
many little refinements to plumbing that 
persons outside the trade unconsciously 

overlook, And it’s only human for a 
plumber to take a greater interest in a job 


stand and wann my back," 
*Why, what's the matter with warming 
your back against the radiator?" I asked. 
“Why,” says he, as if surprised by my 
stupidity, “with your bloomin’ radiator here, 
my back never gets cold!" 


when he is dealing with the owner or with, 
the architect. t 

To return to the house where the leak’ 
occurred under the bathroom floor: the 
damage and general muss there would 
have been much greater but for two 
things: First, the young wife happened to 
be awake when the leak started; second, 
she knew how to stop the leak by shutting 
the water off. 

It would surprise you how many people 
there are who know nothing of the valves 
which control the water supply in their 
houses. Only the other day a man called 
me up and said: 

“My house is being flooded. Quick! 
What shall I do?” 
> “Shut off the water!" I said. 


How Can a Fellow Warm Himself 


if He Never Gets Cold? 


“y HAD a funny experience once with an 

‘Englishman who is the master of the 
greens fora golf club,” says the plumber who 
is the authority for the accompanying article. 
“There wasn't any fireplace in his small 
office, but he insisted on having the radiator 


said he. 


"How do you shut it off?" he came 
back. 

“Turn the valve, of course." 

“Where is the valve?" says he. 

Then recently another man called me 
up to say that in trying to put a new 
washer on a bathroom washstand faucet, 
he had taken off the top of the faucet and 
couldn't get it back. In the meantime, 
the water was running away. Right un- 
der the washstand were valves control- 
ling the supply of water to the faucets. 


OME houses have only one valve— the 
J one at the meter, which controls the sup- 
ply for the entire house. lh n, in case 
of a leak, no water can be had in the 
house for any purpose until the leak is 
repaired. At the least, there should be a 
valve in the cellar for every rising line of 
pipe—those that lead to the bathroom, to 
the kitchen sink, and so on. Then if some- 
thing goes wrong in one place, you still 
can have water in other places. 

When these extra valves are not put 
in it is because somebody wanted to save 
a little money. Now Í may be giving 
away trade secrets, but let me tell you 
right here that when you start economiz- 
ing on fixtures and installation in general 
you are laying up big plumber's bills for 
the future. 


the Pipes are Leaking! 
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There are the fixtures and equipment 
known to the trade as “competition” 
stuff. They are so called because they 
are sold not on a quality or trade-mark 
basis, but on a price basis. If the owner 
or architect specifies them, or insists on a 
cheap job in general, the plumber says to 
himself, “All right; here's work ahead for 
me." But no plumber who hopes to go 
on doing business in the same town would 
put them in on his own responsibility. 

Maybe now you can understand some- 
thing of what I mean by these "little re- 
hnements." Here is another point: If 
the distance from your faucets to your 
hot-water tank is great, vou may have to 
stand at a faucet and waste a gallon or 
more of water before it begins to run hot. 
Sometimes this distance 
has to be great; but in this 
case you can get around in- 
convenience by putting in 
another pipe, by means of 
which hot water can be 
kept constantly circulating. 
This extra pipe costs but 
little when the house is 
being built; but its price 
may be prohibitive after 
the house is built. 


AKE the little matter of 

the pipes between. your 
hot-watertankandthestove, 
furnace, or gas appliance 
that heats the water. All 
these pipes should be of 
brass, instead of galvanized 
iron, The reason is that 
iron pipes quickly corrode 
when a nex supply of hot 
water is constantly circulat- 
ing through them. But 
just because iron costs less 
than brass, iron pipes are 
put in, and this one little 
thing provides the average 
plumber with hundreds of 
dollars’ worth of work every 
year. 

Some little plumbing economies may 
even endanger life. For example, there is 
the case of a voung girl who was em- 
ployed by a family in our town to come in 
after dinner and clean up. To get hot 
water for the dishes she had to light the 
gas heater beside the tank in the kitchen. 
One night she forgot to turn this gas off, 
and as no one entered the kitchen after 
she left, the heater went right on. burn- 
ing. 

As is usually the case, that kitehen'tank 
was built to withstand one hundred and 
hfty pounds of pressure. When, after the 
family all were in bed, the steam in the 
tank exceeded this pressure- gee whiz! 
Most of the tank, along with the gas 
heater, went out through the side of the 
house; but a large piece of the tank went up 
through the ceiling into the room above. 
Fortunately this room was a guest bed- 
room, and there was no guest that night. 
But you can imagine the shock to the 
sleeping family, also the expense! 

It is very simple, of course, to provide 
every domestic hot-water tank with a 
safety valve which would guard against 
all accidents like this. But just because 
it costs a little money this precaution is 
commonly neglected. 

Taking it the year "round, the largest 
number of calls (Continued on page 133) 
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The Bottom of the Ocean 
Is ^Main Street" to Him 


Captain W. G. S. deCarteret, veteran skipper in the transatlantic cable service, 
has made more than 400 repairs on the lines that join. Europe and 
America —He tells the romance of laying cables and the 
strenuous jobs of mending them — Adventures 
of men engaged in this unusual work 


MAN in Great Winchester Street, 
London, touches an electric 
key, and in LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, a tiny glass finger 
writes on a moving tape a 

curious zigzag line. This line is a message 
coming over one of the longest cable cir- 
cuits in the world. 

In distance, as the cablegram travels, 
LaSalle Street is five thousand five hun- 
dred miles from Great Winchester Street; 
but in time it is just across the way. 
Within one thousandth of a second the 
electric impulse, started in London, has 
reached Chicago. 

The sending machine clicks like a type- 
writer at the office rush hour, but the 
moving finger is as noiseless as the most 
delicate fountain pen. Translated, the 
line of hieroglyphs it writes in thin blue 
ink may be the findings of an international 
conference settling the affairs of nations; 
or perhaps it is only the appeal of some 
stranded tourist in Paris for enough money 
to pay for his passage home. 

Sometimes the message 1s 
a desperate cry for help. One 
winter night the siphon re- 
corder in the Western Union 
cable office on Broad Street, 

New York, began to write: 
“Is there a doctor near you?" 

'The station in Placentia, 
Newfoundland, was calling. 

The sender explained that he 
must have medical advice at 
once. His infant daughter 
had been taken dangerously 
sick, and the doctor was 
away. 

It was midnight. Broad 
Street was deserted; but the 
operator remembered that a 
telegraph office in the 
vicinity employed several 
medical students, who were 
earning their way through 
college by telegraph work at 
night. 

He called that office and 
found one of the students 
on duty. It took only a few 
seconds to put the youn 
man on the cable. The anxious father in 
Newfoundland described the baby's symp- 
toms. Another moment, and a prescrip- 
tion began to go over the wire. The 
medical man stayed on the case that night 
until he got word from Newfoundland 
that his patient was better. Then he went 
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tic Ocean. 


By George W. Gray 


back to his telegraph job, happy in the 
thought that his skill had aea SE along 
a thin copper wire over land and under 
sea to help a fellow mortal a thousand 
miles away. 

The submarine cable is more than just 
another scientific. marvel. It combines 


Captain W. G. S. deCarteret, veteran of thirty-five years’ experi- 
ence in the submarine cable service, has made more than four 
hundred repairs on the lines that lie at the bottom of the Atlan- 
He is now marine superintendent of the Western 
Union cable depot at Halifax, Nova Scotia. The picture that shows 
him with his dog was made when he was chief officer of the cable 
ship “Minia.” Shewasicebound, and deCarteret, having set out for 
the mainland, is seen here resting in the lee of a large icehummock 


with the magic of electricity the tang and 
mystery of the sea. Between the sending 
station and the receiving station is a 
whole world in itself, a world of submerged 
continents, peaks, and valleys, whose only 
known highways are the slender lines of 
ocean cable. 


It is now sixty-seven years since Cyrus 
W. Field sailed from Valentia, Ireland, 
with the first cable to be laid in the At- 
lantic; and it was not until nine years 
later that he succeeded in putting across 
a cable that would “cable.” The feeble 
Atlantic telegraph of that day has multi- 
plied until now there are nineteen sub- 
marine lines connecting Europe and North 
America, besides the hundreds that join 
other continents and islands. Altogether, 
more than 325,000 miles of telegraph 
wires traverse the ocean floors of the 
world. 

From the first heartbreaking experience 
of Field and his associates to the present 
day, cable history is one long story of 
fighting the sea. 

Cable ships are kept constantly busy 
lifting submarine telegraph lines from 
their vast depths, splicing breaks, cutting 
out kinks, or repairing tiny cracks through 
which the water leaks in and the elec- 
tricity leaks out. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, is 
headquarters for the cable 
repair service from the Amer- 
ican side. Sixteen of the 
nineteen transatlantic cables 
come in at Newfoundland, as 
that is the point of America 
nearest to Europe, and Hali- 
fax offers a nearby harbor to 
the repair ships. 


T WAS in Halifax that I 

met and talked with Cap- 
tain W.G. S. deCarteret, who 
has been in the cable repair 
service for upward of thirty 
years. He has braved the 
worst gales of the North At- 
lantic; has nosed through the 
dangerous fog banks off the 
Newfoundland coast; has 
fought with icebergs, and has 
rammed his ship through 
great ice fields to get to his 
cables. 

“There isn't a cable skip- 
per anywhere who doesn't 
recognize deCarteret as the 
veteran of them all," said a 
cable expert to me. “He has made more 
than four hundred repairs, and he knows 
the Atlantic bottom better than most 
of us landlubbers know our little strip 
of turf." 

I hadn't long talked with Captain de- 
Carteret before I was sure that this es- 
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timate of him was correct. He spoke of 
the ocean floor as another man would 
talk of a landscape. 

“ But tell me, Captain," I said, “how 
in the world can you drop a hook in water 
three miles deep and pick up a line that 
isn't any bigger than my thumb?" 

“Oh, that's easy,” he answered. 'Com- 
paratively easy, | mean. Our charts tell 
us where the cable lies. By testing from 
shore for resistance, the electrician knows 
how many miles out the fault has oc- 
curred. All we have to do is to steam out 
to location, let a grapnel down to the bot- 
tom, and steam back and forth across the 
charted position till one of the grapnel 
prongs catches. We can tell when, for the 
dynamometer, with which the grapnel 
rope is connected, immediately shows an 
increased strain. 


"I? ISN'T always the cable, however, 
which causes the strain. One of our 
ships, in dragging for the Barbados cable 
off the West Indies, brought up a piece 
of battered teakwood 
that looked like part 
of an old Spanish ship. 
Another time in tropi- 
cal waters, I hooked an 
immense crust of coral 
and came near losing 
my grapnel in the 
strain. Sometimes the 
prong catches under a 
rocky ledge or in a 
crater; then, of course, 
the grapnel is lost, un- 
less an under-sea cur- 
rentor something of the 
sort releases it. But 
usually it's the cable 
that 1s hooked. And 
then the real job begins 

the lifting of it. 

“On one repair in mid-Atlantic, we 
hooked our cable twenty-six times in 
depths ranging from 2,000 to 2,600 
fathoms, or about 15,000 feet. In each 
instance, we lifted the cable almost to the 
bow, only to see it snap under its own 
weight, and disappear into the sea. We 
stayed on that job from June to the mid- 
dle of August. Finally, we found a sec- 
tion strong enough to stand lifting; but 
we had to splice in two hundred and fifty 
miles of new cable to replace what we had 
broken.” 

“When the cable breaks, how do you 
lift it up again?” I asked. 
" Doesn't it slip out of the 
hook?" 

“It would if we tried to 
pick it up near the break,” 
explained Captain. deCar- 
teret. “We move along 
five or six miles—far enough 
to give sufficient counter- 
weight—before attempting 
to hook in again. If we suc- 
ceed in lifting the cable, we 
simply cut out the five or 
six miles, splice in the new 
cable, and pay out enough 
to cover the ground between 
the point of lifting and the 
position of the break. Fi- 
nally, we attach a buoy, 
and lower it into the sea. 

“Then we find the other 
end of the break, and repeat 
the process I have just 


described. Before we join the two ends, 
however, we test each section to shore to 


make sure that it is signaling. After 
making the final splice, we wait a few mo- 
ments for a wireless message from one of 
the stations saying that the cable is work- 
ing satisfactorily. Then we drop the 
whole thing back into the sea, and call it 
a finished job. 

“Every repair job presents a fresh prob- 
lem," the captain went on. *' Conditions 
of the cable, weather, and ocean depth 
are rarely the same in any two cases. 

"Sometimes, in heavy weather, we 


A cable repair ship out on a winter cruise. The ma- 
chinery was so heavily covered with ice that a steam 
hose had to be played over it before it would work 
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(Above) Coiling a cable into one of 
the tanks of the "Colonia." (Left) 
"Slipping the final splice," the act 
that completes the laying of a 
submarine line. When the ax- 
man cuts the rope and this last 
section of the cable falls into the 
sea, it will be ready to convey mes- 
sages from continent to continent 


lose grapnels and rope; buoys drift and 
founder, or they get fouled in cables and 
do serious damage. Grapnel rope costs 
$1,200 a mile; a deep-sea buoy, which 
carries six tons, costs over $2,000, and 
a mark buoy of three tons, $900. So, 
you see, when we lose twenty-eight miles 
of rope and half a dozen buoys, as we did 
on one repair, our expense in these two 
items alone is considerable. But the ex- 
pense is not the worst of it: if supplies 
give out, we must lose valuable time put- 
ting back to port for a fresh stock. 
“Occasionally, we have interesting com- 
plications to deal with,” said Captain 
deCarteret, smiling. “On one repair off 
the coast of Newfoundland, we hooked 
the cable, began to lift it, and found the 
weight enormous. The dynamometer, 
which should have shown a strain around 
two tons, was dangling up into infinity. 
We couldn’t understand it. 
But the grapnel held and 
the hoist continued to lift, 
and presently up came the 
cable—with a whale on it! 


“TT WAS a sixty-foot 
whale, that was looped 
in that cable as neatly as 
any bosun'smate could have 
done the job. The cable 
passed through his mouth 
and over his back, where it 
crossed another diagonal of 
cable, which was looped and 
crossed over its tail. If a 
man had been sent down to 
put a rope around the whale 
to lift him, that is just the 
way he would have adjusted 
the rope. 
"We had a time of it 
(Continued on page 130) 


“Rocking Moon will be yours, Nick. We can never pay you now, and—" 


ocking Moon 


A romance of Alaska 


By Barrett Willoughby 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE GIGUERE 


What Has Happened So Far in the Story 


HE story takes place among the Aleutian Islands of Alaska. On one, Rocking Moon, Sasha 
Larianoff, young and beautiful, runs a fox ranch: her father, pastor of the region, is absent. 
Gary Tynan, a wandering ex-soldier, is brought as helper. Nick Nash, who holds a mortgage 
on Rocking Moon and is in love with Sasha, controls the trading company of the next port. 
Nick has a nearby island, Oo-koon, a place of caves and legendary spirits. He grows jealous of 
Gary Tynan, but is secretly infatuated with Zoya, a pretty half-breed servant of Sasha's. As 
the time comes for taking the foxes to market, there are evidences that strangers have landed 
on Rocking Moon. Nick insists on leaving his man Side-money to help with the foxes. Soon 
after, Zoya disappears. The fates seem closing in abour the troubled Sasha. Everything depends 
upon her selling the foxes. Nick is friendly, but irritated by her increasing dependence upon Gary, 
who is clearly devoted to Sasha. . x 
One night, when most of the foxes have been corralled for the buyers, Sasha and Gary go 
skating on Toyon Lake, under the Northern Lights. They are happy, and the talk grows inti- 
mate. Just as Gary starts to express his emotions, a shrill ery interrupts, and Sasha's pet fox 
hobbles out on the ice, one foot gone and only a bloody stump left by a stecl trap. Poachers are 
surely at work on the island. Then, as soon as thev get back, Nick bursts in with the news that 
the steamer bringing Sasha's father is sinking off Cape Yakatag. They leave on Nick's fast 
motor-boat to get to the wireless station. Gary and Side-money are left on Rocking Moon. 
After a long waiting at the station, a message comes that the pastor is safe ashore. On the 
return trip Nick makes love to Sasha, but she holds him off. He devises an excuse to take a 
roundabout course. At a near, deserted island they find Sasha's motor-boat abandoned and at 
anchor. After taking it in tow thev come upon Side-money rowing away in the tender. Gary has 
been left alone on the island, and Sasha is filled with anxious fear. They find no Gary on Rocking 
Moon, and all the foxes are gone from the corral. Sailing along the shore they see and follow a 
tramped trail up to an old shrine (Father Paul's tomb); the lamp has been changed. Sasha 
investigates the secret cache underneath. They discover steel traps and a couple. of fox skins, 


and then—Nick picks up Gary's battered old wrist watch. 


ICK'S bewilderment and alarm 
over the discoveries in the tomb 
had wrought him to a high 
pitch of excitement. 

“Tve got to work this thing 
out!" he ejaculated, with a determined 
movement of his fist. "I've got to find 
where that fellow Tynan has gone!” So 
intent was he on his thoughts that he 
seemed hardly conscious of Sasha, who 
followed blindly in his footsteps to the 
skiff. His lean, long face sharpened and 
his eyes took on their old smoldering look 
as he rowed back to the “Seal Pup." 

Side-money was eager to know what 
had been found at the tomb, but Nick, 
telling him as little as possible, set him to 
steering the launch toward the nearest 
feeding station. 

Sasha went ashore with the two men. 
She followed them up the snowy little 
gully to the top of the bank, while memory 
painted that August evening when she 
had first led Gary Tynan to the station 
and had shown him how to bait a fox 
trap. Could he have been planning, even 
then, to take advantage of his position on 
Rocking Moon? Something kept trving 
to tell her no—yet there was his watch, 
and the steel traps, and the pelts! And 
his absence. . . . She stood lost in a 
maze of confused ideas, oblivious to her 
surroundings, until Nick's voice called her 
back to the present. 
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* Sasha, "—he came tramping through 
the snow toward her—‘‘I’m afraid it’s 
more bad luck, milaya,” he began hes- 
itatinglv. ‘‘There—there isn't a single 
fox track about the station, and the food 
in every trap here is untouched. Not a 
door has been sprung." 

She moved back a step, looking at him 
as if trying to comprehend the import of 
his words. Then, without speaking, she 
turned and made her way toward the 
skiff, her head bent to the wind that 
fluttered her white scarf about her. 

The trader watched the lonely little 
figure stumbling along the edge of the 
whitening surf. His hands fell clenched 
to his sides, his brows drew together over 
his eves. In his expression was pity, 
together with a strange indecision. He 
ined impulsively forward, as if to call 

er. 

"Easy there, Nash. Soft stuff don't 
get you anywhere." Side-money swung 
his feed cans from the top of a trap. Nick 
turned on him with the quick viciousness 
of a huskie. 

“Shut up, curse you!" he snarled. 


HE other stations were visited with no 
bettersuccess. Wherethereshould have 
been at least sixty animals at large on the 
island, there was none, apparently. Only 
one explanation seemed likely—the fox 
pirates had not only taken those animals 


in the corral, but somehow they had 
managed to steal all the stock Sasha was 
keeping for herself. 

Numbed by the disclosures of the last 
two hours, the girl stepped mechanically 
to the float, when the “Seal Pup” reached 
the ranch-house. 

“You tell the colonel what has hap- 
pened, Nicolai,” she said wearily; "I'm 
--]'m going up-stairs to Dad's room. I 
want to think.” 


M HE lay on her father's bed, unable to 
+? formulate any plan for the future, while 
slowly realization of financial ruin took 
possession of her. Everything on which 
she had depended was gone. Crushed, 
helpless, she was adrift on a sea of disaster 
—she and her father and old Seenia. 
Feodor and the colonel, too, for both these 
friends had given her their services, ex- 
pecting to be paid only when she sold her 
first foxes. They had received no money 
for a vear. A moan escaped her when she 
thought of what she owed them—and she 
was werse than penniless. They were all 
penniless—and at the worst season of the 
vear, when there was no work done in or 
about Rezanoff. There would be no work 
until the fishing season opened next April. 
Like a wild fox in a pen, her mind darted 
from one wall of ruin to another, searching 
vainly for a wav out of her trouble. And 
—there was Gary. Could it be that he 
was responsible for her disaster? 

The rising wind whined through her 
misery, and after a while she became 
aware that the colonel's crutches were 
thumping up the stairs. She heard Nico- 
lai's voice; and presently both men, 
talking in low tones, passed along the hall 
to Gary’s room. She could hear them 
moving about in it, and like a nauseating 
chill came the conviction that they were 
searching his belongings, as if he were 
indeed a criminal. 

She rose wearily, brushing the hair 
back from her forehead, and went out 
into the hall. Through the open door of 
Gary’s room she saw the colonel seated 
before a table that served as a desk, and 
Nicolai opposite him, leaning over some 
papers which engrossed them both. 

‘I can't believe it! I can’t believe it!” 
Colonel Jeff was repeating, as he scanned 
first one paper, then another. Nick’s 
swift upward glance found the girl in the 
doorway. 

“Come in, Sasha, and look at this," he 
invited, pointing to the disarranged mass 
of papers on the desk. “Found them up 
there behind that rafter." He indicated 
one of the large peeled logs that sup- 
ported the sloping roof of the room. 
"See this map?" He handed her a bold 
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Colonel Jeff looked up impatiently. ‘Great Mahogany Ghost, Nick, you're more bothered about those steel traps than anything 
else!” he bellowed in irritation. ‘‘Where’s those fifty foxes?” . . . He thumped the table with his fist. And the other sixty?” 


tracing on a large piece of wrapping paper. 

It was the Island of Rocking Moon, 
with every little bay and shore indentation 
marked, every lookout house, every lake, 
the tomb of Father Paul, and the location 
of each feeding station. “And look at 
this." Nick thrust into her hand another 
sketch, a detailed drawing of a box trap. 
There was also much data on the fox 
industry, the mating season, pupping sea- 
son, time of feeding, and the habits of the 
animals. 


“ Looks mighty bad, mighty bad!" The 


colonel pursed his lips and shook his head 
regretfully. 

“You're right, Colonel. No one but a 
spy for fox poachers would have any use 
for this information." Nick's eyes were 
on Sasha. When she did not speak, he 
began gathering up the scattered notes. 
* He must have been in league with some- 
one else," he wenton. ‘Someone stationed 
in a launch about the islands here. But 
why, in the name of all that's holy, he 
tried to monkey with those two steel 
traps gets me." 


Colonel Jeff looked up impatiently. 
“Great Mahogany Ghost, Nick, you're 
more bothered about those steel traps 
than anything else," he bellowed in irri- 
tation. “ Where's those fifty foxes? That's 
what I want to know!” He thumped the 
table with his fist. ‘‘ And the other sixty?” 

Nick went on rolling up the notes and 
maps. "I'll take these to Kodiak and 
turn them over to the marshal when I 
report the theft," he said. “Tynan can't 
possibly get away—he doesn't know the 
country well enough." 
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The trader did not leave the island at 
once, but with Side-money he spent several 
hours down at the float putting the engine 
of the “Simmie and Ann” in order. Jos 
as they were finishing it, a fish boat from 
Rezanoff came bobbing and splashing into 
the bay to put off Feodor. 

He sprang to the float, a slender, dark- 
skinned creole with hands like a woman's 
and eyes as large and softly brown as 
those of the Madonna of Kazan. He had 
a guitar across his back and a scarlet wool 
cap pulled down over his black hair. 

* She's blowing like the devil outside," 
he called cheerfully to Nick, and without 
waiting to talk continued his way to the 
house. 


AS HE ran lightly up the veranda steps, 
Sashaopened the door forhim. Hercry 
of welcome caused his lean dark face to 
lighten with a singularly winning smile. 

e jerked his gay cap from his head and 
brought it against his chest with a grand 
gesture. 

“ Solnishko,” he beamed, bowing low. 
“T am here again to take care of you!” 

Later, while Nick, the colonel, and Feo- 
dor were talking over the great calamity 
that had befallen, Sasha stood looking out 
at the little fish boat scudding away 
through the flying spray. The wind 
shrieked like a siren about the eaves, and 
the girl’s mind went back to the storms of 
other years, after which fishing craft had 
been found floating keel up on the sea. 
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“Nicolai, you won't leave for Kodiak 
to-night?” Sasha spoke anxiously. “It’s 
too dangerous on the straits with the 
wind from this direction." 

Nick lifted one shoulder carelessly: “TPI 
make it all right. I've got to go over to 
Oo-koon first, anyway, and [ can cut 
across to Kodiak from there. This affair 
ought to’ be reported as soon as possible, 
Sasha. By the way," he added, after 
a moment, “‘Feodor’s arm is in pretty 
good shape now. I'll take Side-money 
with me, I think. It's always better to 
have two men aboard the 'Pup' in the 
winter.” 

“You're crazy to start out now, Nick." 
Feodor’s statement was emphatic. You'll 
be bucking a head wind all the way. 
If the weather gets any colder you'll 
be iced down before you’ve gone thirty 
miles.” 

Again Nick shrugged. “It won't get 
any colder," he asserted; and a few 
minutes later he passed out on his way to 
his launch. 


ASHA, watching through gusts of dry 
snow that stung against the windows 
like volleys of salt, knew it would be a 
bitter night on the sea, yet Nicolai was 
going to brave the danger of it for her—to 
call the law to her aid. But could anyone 
bring back her stolen foxes, or her faith 
in men—in Gary? 

In the light of the last few hours her 
thoughts went-back over the months of 
the cheechako’s sojourn on Rocking Moon, 
and she weighed the evidence for and 
against him. She found it for the most 
part against him. He had never been 
much of a talker, but always an eager 
listener. He had encouraged them all 

to talk, especially of the 
island and the foxes. He 
had tried to se- 
cure information 
from Nick about 
the Island of Oo- 
koon, and he had 


sat for hours listen- 


Feodor sprang to 
the float, a slen- 
der, dark-skinned 
creole with hands 
like a woman's 
and eyes as large 
. and softly brown 
as those of the 
Madonna of Ka- 
zan. He had a 
guitar across his 
back and a scarlet 
wool cap pulled 
down over his 
black hair 


ing to old Seenia. 
Always too, he 
seemed to be wait- 
ing for something. 
Could it have been 
that he was waiting for the op- 
portunity her father's peril had 
given him? 

Anyone could see that Gary 


Tynan was no laborer, yet when his 


steamer came, instead of going South, he 
had preferred to stay on Rocking Moon at 
a laborer's wage. When she remembered 
her happiness the day he told her he would 


remain, her cheeks grew hot. Why, oh, 
why, had she allowed him to see how glad 
she was? And on that last night, when 
they had skated alone on Toyon Lake, 
she had told him by her manner, by her 
words, that he was dear to her. Her face 
burned with the flame of her self-condem- 
nation. And yet she called back that 
exquisite, palpitant moment, when he 
laced his hands on her shoulders and 
ooked at her with that soft, rapt ex- 
pression which set her heart beating, even 
now. What had he been going to tell her 
—when Alexander's cry sounded in the 
woods back of them? She had thought he 
was going to say he loved her. She longed 
to hear him say it—but now— 

Again a flame of humiliation seared her. 
She despised herself for a sentimental 
weakling. How he must have laughed at 
her when he was alone! How simple he 
must have thought her! She tortured her- 
self, picturing him laughing, with his dark 
head thrown back and his mouth a little 
to one side. A sardonic laugh, scornful, 
cruel, like the mirth of Nicolai when she 
overheard him once telling Feodor about 
a waitress in San Francisco. The fact that 
she had never seen Gary Tynan like this 
added a terrible verisimilitude to the 
picture. 

A slow rage began to kindle in her 
heart, a rage that fed on the realization 
that, back of all, Sasha now knew she had 
been near to loving the cheechako—the 
man who set steel traps to rob her of her 
foxes; the man who wide the tomb 
of Father Paul, and maimed Alexander; 
the man who had made her a pauper. 
She had been near to loving him and, 
even now, was fighting against the feeling 
that she wanted him bank more than she 
wanted anything else in the world. And 
he—no doubt he was speeding away on a 
fast launch toward the South, or toward 
Siberia, with her little fortune on board. 
Perhaps he was standing on the afterdeck, 
his hands in his pockets, laughing back at 
her. She could almost hear him. 

Her delicate little jaw set, and her 
eyes glowed angrily as her fingers twitched. 
lor the first time in her life she felt the 
urge to fasten them on another's throat 
—the smooth, brown throat of Gary 
Tynan. Paradoxically, she found a savage 
comfort in this mounting rage that was 
taking possession of her. Anything was 
better than the inertia that followed her 
realization of ruin. 


[N THIS mood she began seeing Nick 
with new eyes, Nick, who had stood by 
her so well during the past few days. She 
had never truly appreciated his interest 
in her affairs before. He had warned her 
long ago against Gary Tynan. She wished 
she had listened to him more graciously. 
He was down on the “Seal Pup" now, 
making ready to brave the danger of a 
northern gale for her. . . . She would 
go down and talk to him a while. 

She made her way through the whirling 
dry snow that stung her face and blinded 
her. She was forced to bend her head and 
literally plow into the wind which held 
her back. The ocean outside the island 
was sending up an awakening roar, and 
the wind whistled through the rigging of 
the two launches that nuzzled the float. 
Smoke from the stovepipe of the “Seal 
Pup's" cabin blew wildly toward the shore, 
leaving a trail of coal gas on the cold air. 
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When Nick saw her coming, he 
opened the door of the wheel- 
house, and with a surprised and 
pleased look drew her inside. 

** Did you come to say good-by 
to me, Sasha?" He smiled. “Come 
on down into the cabin. It’s nice 
and warm in there. Side-money 
has gone up to the house to pack 
his plunder. The tide will be just 
about right for us to start in an- 
other half-hour.” 


ICOLAI, with his soft flannel 
^ shirt slightly bloused above his 
narrow hips, had, at this mo- 
ment, the appeal of the young 
bachelor surprised at home duties. 
He had evidently been setting the 
cozy cabin to rights, for he swept 
aside a roll of papers that lay on 
the lower bunk and shook up the 
cushions to make a back rest for 
Sasha. She laid aside her coat 
and rubbed her chilled hands to 
warm them. 

A fire was glowing in the tiny 
stove and roaring up the 
pipe. The warmth was 
good after the biting 
wind, and the gentle 
bobbing of the launch 
against the float singu- 
larly pleasant. Even 
the sound of wind and 
water added to the feel- 
ing of snugness and man- 
made safety in the little 
room. Sasha, born to 
boats and the ways of 
the sea, had a man's ap- 
preciation of a good launch. | 

“The 'Pup's a homey little 
craft, Nicolai." 

*'[sn't she? FE always keep her 
outfitted for a six-weeks trip. 
She's really the only home I have 
—until I find someone to help 
me make one ashore.” He looked at 
her meaningly. “But just wait until next 
year,” he went on with eagerness. "I'll 
have a cutter that will be the talk of the 
coast. See here, Sasha!" He picked up 
the roll of papers from the bunk. “Here 
are the plans." 

Drawing a stool up, he sat in front of her 
and began to unroll the tracings on his 
knees. "I'll have the money next year to 
do this up right. After all, Sasha, if you 
have money, you can get anything in 
this world you want. Down in the States 
they never ask you how you got it, 
either. It’s just have you got it. Money 
talks—" He looked up trom the paper. 
Something in Sasha's expression silenced 
him. 

“Nicolai—” she paused and hesitatingly 
laid a hand on his arm—‘‘have you 
thought how much money you are going 
to lose because of this robbery? 

His eyes met hers for the fraction of a 
second before they dropped to her hand 


on his sleeve. He covered it with his warm. 


palm, and with his blond head still bent 
said sympathetically: 

"Ive bees thinking only of you—and 
your father.” 

The last words sank into the girl’s 
consciousness. Her father! What a home- 
coming, after being shipwrecked! Within 
a month he would have no home, unless 
they moved back to the old parish house 
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She made her way through the whirling dry snow 
that stung her face and blinded her. . . 
Nick saw her coming, he opened the door of the 


. When 


wheelhouse with a surprised and pieased look 


at Rezanoff, now falling into ruin for want 
of repairs. 
* Rocking Moon will be yours, Nick. 
We can never pay you now, and—" 
“Rocking Moon will’ never be mine! 
Nick’s voice was vibrant. ‘‘Good lord, 
Sasha!" He flung himself off the stool 
and took a turn about the ¢abin. ‘Do 
you think for a moment that I'd hold you 
to that darned mortgage?" He paused 
before her, looking down with indignation 
in his eyes. “What kind of a friend do you 
take me for? Why, look here, Sasha,"— 
impulsively he sat down again, empha- 
sizing his words with gestures of his hands 
at money my dad advanced for this 
ranch is yours. You don't owe me a cent." 
Sasha shook her head in slow denial. 
“No, you don't," he went on. “Frankly, 
dear, I wouldn’t have advanced you a 
dollar to start a fox ranch. Women should 


be dependent on men for their support, 
and this place of yours has been my rival 
from the beginning. If it hadn’t been for 
it, you'd have married me long ago." He 
leaned toward her, his elbows on his knees, 
his fingers busy with the tassel on the end 
of her sash. ‘‘But—even if you won't 
marry me, milaya,” he continued slowly, 
“you know that I will always have enough 
for you and your father. You know you 
can depend on me, don't you?" He 
reached for her hand, but checked the 
motion midway. His restraint was not 
without its effect on Sasha. 

“You have always been kind to me, 
Nicolai.” 

“Kind!” he burst out in impatient 
scorn. “Sasha, will you never grow up? I 
don't want to be kind to you. Ilove you!” 

When the girl was silent, Nick went 
on in a voice (Continued on page 136) 


He Caught a Burglar © 
With His First Invention 


As.a ten-year-old boy, William Dubilier, now one of the greatest wizards in the 
radio field, became the hero of his own street by nabbing a thief with a home- 
made “shocking door knob" —Since then he has won world fame by 
more than two hundred patented electrical inventions, as 
well as by a device used by the Allies in the 
World War to locate enemy submarines 


By Mildred Hardenbergh 


OWN in New York's lower 

"East Side" a little boy lay 

shivering in bed—shivering 

with fear. His eyes, bright 

with terror, plumbed the dark- 

ness about him for some sign of move- 

ment it might hide. His ears were 
strained to catch the slightest sound. 

Every day for the past week he had 
listened to the big boys talking about 
thé many robberies recently committed 
in the neighborhood. And hadn't his 
owa father’s two-room flat 
b.«n broken into several dif- 
ferent times, and food and 
clothing been taken away 
right before his eyes, as he 
lay tense and terror-stricken 
on the front-room lounge, 
which served as his bed? 

If only he weren’t such a 
little boy and so utterly 
helpless! It wasn't right 
that the thieves couldn't 
be kept out, or at least 
caught when they did get 
in. Why couldn’t some- 
thing be done about it? 

Suddenly he sat erect. 

Something could be done 
about it! He'd do it him- 
self! Hed invent a “shock- 
ing” door knob and protect 
his household! 

One of his very first ex- 
penditures had been for a 
hfty-cent "shocking ma- 
chine," consisting of a han- 
dle, a small dynamo, and 
two brass knobs. By turn- 
ing the handle he was able 
to give a distinct shock to 
any person holding the two knobs—a 
trick he played on all the boys and even 
some of the grown-ups in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Until this night he never had considered 
it as anything but an amusing toy. But 
now he saw that it might be converted 
into something worth while; and set to 
work at once to carry out his great idea. 

The first attempt proved a failure. 
Just attaching his shocking machine to a 
new metal door knob, with a metal pad 
outside, wasn’t sufficient to scare anybody 
away. But he wasn’t discouraged. He 
Investigated some more in the electrical 


achievements with others. 
trine of being genuinely happy. 
kept many a man down. 
much, you lose many opportunities in life to 
get the things that you might have. 

“And don't overlook kindness and polite- 
ness. Kindness pays handsomely, and polite- 
ness puts your opponent on the defensive!” 


field. He talked with several of the older 
people in the neighborhood, explaining 
what he was trying to do. 

Finally, he gained the interest of a 
doctor who had a well-equipped labora- 
tory, and who supplied him with a small 
induction coil, much more powerful than 
his old machine. He bought some bat- 
teries, and concocted an elaborate switch 
arrangement. When the door knob was 
turned, it would turn the switch connect- 
ing the induction coil, and administer a 


Politeness Puts Your Opponent 


On the Defensive 


R. DUBILIER'S creed in business and 


M in living is simplicity itself. 


presses it like this: 


“The most essential characteristic for the 
man who does worth-while things is unself- 
ishness. 


“I believe in sharing my joys and my 


shock sufficient to. knock a man over. 

He was highly satisfied with his work. 
The only trouble was that no more 
burglars came around! Many sleepless 
nights he waited, but nothing happened. 
The neighbors waited, too. Then they 
began to laugh. 

In time, his scheme was forgotten— 
by everyone but himself. He still believed 
in his handiwork. He knew that it could 
work, if only a burglar would come. 

And he was right. 

Several months later the entire neigh- 
borhood was aroused one night by the 
anguished howls of a sneak thief who 


He ex- 


That’s my doc- 
Greed has 
If you want too 


had tried to enter the Dubilier domicile. 
He was captured with no difficulty what- 
ever and borne off, still howling, to the 
police station. 

That night made William the hero of 
the neighborhood. 

To-day that little boy has become a 
man; and although he is now only thirty- 
six years old he has been decorated and 
honored, both here and abroad; and he is 
the inventor of more than two hundred 
patented electrical devices, most of them 
pertaining to radio. He is 
chief engineer of the Dubi- 
lier Electrical Syndicate, 
Ltd., London; president ct 
the Dubilier Condenser and 
Radio Corporation, New 
York; an ofhcer and direc- 
tor in several other large 
radio concerns, and a direc- 
tor in a national bank. 


Yo will find him any 
hour of the day in some 

art of his factory in New 
ouk City, bustling about, 
coat off, Ms rumpled; ex- 
plaining here;advising there; 
inserting a helpful finger or 
hand somewhere else. And 
evenings, though you find 
him at a dinner party, or 
in the theatre, or at a dance, 
or at home surrounded 
with friends, you won't 
talk with him ten minutes 
before he is enthusiastically 
telling you about some new 
invention, some new fight 
over patent rights, or sc me 
new improvement he has 
made in his beloved condenser. 

When you know the history of his 
struggles, you understand what he means 
when he says, “Yes, in years I am only 
thirty-six. But in reality | am forty-six.” 

The first ten years of his boyhood 


‘passed pleasantly enough. Life moved 


fairly smoothly. He had enough to eat. 
He had a place to sleep. He didn’t stop 
to consider that two rooms were pretty 
small quarters for a family of five! Or 
that the twelve dollars a week his father 
earned as a painter had to be stretched 
considerably to provide even the bare 
necessaries of existence. He went to 
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school. And in his spare 
time he played around with 
old bits of wire and metal, 
concocting queer mechanical 
devices that couldn't be used 
for anything. He was happy. 

Then, overnight, every- 
thing changed. 

He finished grammar school 
and became eleven at the 
same time. He realized that 
he had only two more years 
to depend on his father— 
since the East Side custom 
was that every boy must go 
to work at the age of thir- 
teen. It was time to start 
planning. He must decide 
on something definite. 


LL at once he realized that 
4 X twelve dollars a week was 
entirely too little for the 
head of a family to be earn- 
ing. He visioned himself 
when he should be a grown 
man. He would probably be 
marned. He might. even 
have a family. Was he going 
to have only a bare living, as 
his father did? 

He was sitting on his door- 
step, thinking it over, when 
he heard the postman's whis- 
tle. That was it! He'd be a 
postman. Or maybe a street- 
car conductor. 

He got up and made the 
rounds with the mail man, 
asking innumerable questions. 
He learned that he could make eighteen 
dollars a week in such a job; and that con- 
ductors, at that time, received about the 
same amount. He could choose between 
them when the time came. 

The next fall he entered high school. 
His elder brother having gone to work 
immediately after finishing grammar 
school and now being able to add three 
dollars a week to the family fortunes, 
they moved to a three-room flat. And now 
William began really to plan and to live. 

At school and at the Clark House, and 
the East Side Settlement House, he 
joined debating clubs. This opened up an 
entirely new field for him. He soon found 
that he could out-debate any of the other 
boys. His teachers noticed it too, and 
advised that he study law. 

Discarded, now, were all his old ideas 
“of being a postman or conductor. A law- 
ver! That's what he'd be. 

But it took money to be a lawyer. How 
was he going to manage that? 

His daily allowance was two cents. 
To this he added about twenty-five or 
fifty cents a week by collecting old brass 
and other metals, and selling them to junk 
dealers. After school he peddled papers. 

By walking all the way to school, a dis- 
tance of about two miles, and by carrying 
his lunch every day, he could save most 
of his earnings. But even at that it 
wouldn't help materially toward a law 
course. Still, he didn't give up; he went 
right on making his plans for becoming 
a lawyer. 

Then, one morning toward the end of 
the term, when all the pupils were gath- 
ered in the assembly-room, the principal 
talked to them about the oversupply of 
young doctors and lawyers—especially 


the radio field. 
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Though he is only thirty-six years old, William Dubilier is one of the best known men in 


lawyers—in the city. He said that an 
investigation carried on by the New 
York Board of Education showed that 
hundreds of young lawyers hung around 
the courts, glad to take any case for a 
few dollars. In view of these facts, it 
had been decided that the law course was 
too short and easy. Therefore, including 
the requisite college course, the time 
might be lengthened from four to five or 
to six years. 


HIS was a deathblow to all of William's 

hopes. He might have struggled along 
somehow for four years. But the added 
years would be impossible. 

Without waiting for more, he took his 
hat and slipped out of a side door. That 
was the end of his high-school education. 

The next day he got a job as a grocery 
clerk, working for three dollars a week 
with hours from four in the morning to 
ten at night. 

For a while, wearied beyond endurance, 
too discouraged to care, he lost sight of 
his high hopes and dreams. Life was hard. 
There was nothing to look forward to. 
What was the use of struggling? He 
didn’t even try. 

It was one of his employer’s customers 
who finally roused him. This man was 
different from most of the people with 
whom the youngster came in contact. He 
was kind, and much interested in boys. 
William was small for his age, and he 
asked him why he didn't go to school. 
William explained. The man was con- 
nected with a technical school and he 
said he would see that William gained 
entrance if he so desired. 

'The lad, his ambition rekindled, in- 
formed his employer that very day that 
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He has made hundreds of inventions and is president of the Dubilier 
Condenser and Radio Corporation of New York. Born in the crowded tenement section 
of New York's East Side, Mr. Dubilier had to earn his own living long before he 
was grown; but he managed to do this and to acquire an education at the same time 


he would have to get a new boy the next ' 
morning. Then he went home to explain 
to his father. 

This was not so easy a matter; but he 
went at it bravely enough. In his 
halting, boyish way he pointed out that 
here was his father, growing old, getting 
only twelve dollars a week, and having 
to depend on his children for help in 
order to make both ends meet. 

If this continued, how could the chil- 
dren ever be able to save? And wouldn't 
their children in turn have to help sup- 
port them? It would be the same cycle, 
over and over, none of them ever getting 
anywhere. 

Well—he, for one, was not going to lie 
meekly down and take what came. He 
was going to start out, learn a trade, and 
get somewhere! The cutting off of his 
help now wouldn’t make matters mate- 
rially worse with his family. And when 
he was rich, he would help them. 

The next morning he enrolled at the 
technical institute. And the afternoon 
was spent in looking around for some 
means of supporting himself and of 
paying the required electrical engineering 
entrance fee. 

Naturally, he turned to electrical work. 
He invested in several inexpensive books 
and studied them carefully. Next he 
discovered where to buy wire and other 
materials for this work, wholesale. Then 
he cast about for a place to make his 
headquarters. 

A druggist in the neighborhood allowed 
him the use of his back room in exchange 
for night watchman service. This room 
he soon transformed into an office and 
home for himself. He had cards printed, 
with the drug (Continued on page 84) 
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This Teacher's Pupils Wrote Their Own Textbook 


ARLY morning, twenty-five 
years youth  plodded 
through muddy country lanes 
a few miles outside the village 
of Smyrna, in New York State. 

He was on his way to a little log school- 

house to tackle his first job of teaching. 

As the new teacher approached his 
destination, his heart swelled with mis- 
givings. He knew nothing about courses 
of study, or principles of pedagogy. Well, 
at least he could hnd out what his pupils 
wanted most to know, and try to teach 
them that. He followed this course, and 
his work was conspicuously successful. 

Largely because of his persistent faith 
in the ability of a child to grasp anything 
in which it is vitally interested, Frank A. 
Rexford, at forty-eight, directs the teach- 
ing of civics in all the New York City 
schools. Further vindication of his theory 
lies on his desk in the form of a civics text- 
book which tells how the government of 
the city of New York is run. But the 
most remarkable thing about this book is 
that every word in it was written by the 
students who use it. 

Frank Rexford was country-born, and 
he learned to take advantage of every 
opportunity, no matter how small. During 
vacations and on holidays, he worked on 
farms in the community for twenty-five 
cents a day. 

While he was attending high school, 
young Rexford happened to hear, one day, 
that an examination for teachers was 
being held down-stairs. On a sudden im- 
pulse, he took the examination. 

“They must have been pretty hard up 
for teachers,” he smiled, in relating the in- 
cident to me,‘ for the first thing I knew I 
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Frank A. Rexford (left), 
supervisor of civics in the 
New York City high schools, 
has revolutionized the 
teaching of his subject. In- 
stead of poring over ab- 
stract principles of govern- 
ment, his pupils learn their 
civics by actually taking a 
hand in running their own 
city. Under this method, 
nine thousand high-school 
boys and girls act as sani- 
tary inspectors of as many 
city blocks. In the group 
picture below is one of Mr. 
Rexford's classes learning 
at first hand how the fire- 
man "shoots the life line" 


BROWN BROS. 


was hiking through the mud to that little 
log schoolhouse to begin my career as a 
pedagogue at six dollars a week. 

“When I had saved up enough, I took 
a course in normal school. Shortly after 
graduating, I got an appointment to teach 
science in a high school. But I soon 
learned that, without a college degree, I 
couldn't hope to go far. 

* [n the meantime I had married, and 
had a wife and baby to provide for. 
Faced with the need of earning a living 
for my family while I worked for my de- 

ree, I set out for New York City. Here 
i managed to qualify for the job of labora- 
tory assistant at Erasmus Hall High 
School, in Brooklyn. At the same time, 
I enrolled in several extension courses.” 

In 1905, after four years of unremitting 
effort, Frank Rexford got his degree from 
New York University, and began teach- 
ing chemistry, biology, and foods in the 
city high schools. In 1917, he was still 
teaching. 

Then came the war, and the demand 
for food for the soldiers. Frank Rexford 


thought he knew a way to increase the 


food supply and, at the same time, give 
the patriotism of his high-school boys an 
opportunity to function. 

“I asked officials for permission to take 
ten boys to the country to grow potatoes," 
he said. “The boys were each to be re- 
sponsible for an acre of land, and I was to 
teach them at night. I put the cost of 
financing the scheme at one hundred and 
fifty dollars per boy. 

“The officials thought that the plan was 
impr: icticable. 

" Disgusted at myself for not being able 
to put my idea across, I sent ? brief state- 
ment of my plan to F. P. A., the noted 
newspaper columnist, ‘This, I wrote by 
way of explanation, ‘is supposed to be ^. 
joke, so I am sending it to you.” F.P. ; 
gave my idea a lot of space, and headed a 
subscription that raised the needed fund. 


“T picked ten boys, rented a piece of 
land, and started to work. Those city 
boys took to farming so fast that it made 
me dizzy. In a week, they had not only 
plowed their own land and planted their 
potatoes but were hiring themselves out 
to work for the neighboring farmers in 
their spare time. I am proud to add that 
every one of the ten passed his examina- 
tions at the end of the summer. 

“Next year, the farmers asked for my 
boys. This time the city board of edu- 

cation appro »riated $4,000, and the New 
York State Rood. Commission set aside 
$50,000, nearly half of which we never 
even drew from the treasury. I was put 
in charge of the entire state, with offices in 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, 
and New York. 

“In the summer of 1918, our records 
show that 18,000 boys enlisted to help the 
farmers. At the end of the season, the 
farmers themselves said that these city 
boys had grown and harvested 212,000 
acres of foodstuffs, which otherwise would 
have gone uncultivated.” 

Shortly after the close of the war, Frank 


Rexford was appointed supervisor of 
civics in the New York City high schools. 

*" My first move,” he said, “was to call 
all the civics teachers together and tell 
them that I wanted the children to throw 
away their textbooks, and learn civics by 
studying their own city government at 
hrst hand. 

“Those teachers were trumps. They 
coóperated splendidly in every way. In 
fact, everybody lent a helping hand 

“Thirty important city officials ex- 
plained their jobs to the civics teachers, 
and the municipal librarian obtained com- 
plete reports from every city department 
and filed them in each high school and 
municipal library in New York City. 


Interesting People 


Judges opened their courts to our young 
citizens-to-be and firemen showed us the 
inside workings of their fascinating job. 

“Soon we were ready to organize the 
block captain movement. Each boy and 
girl who joined was given an ordinance 

amphlet printed in English, Italian, and 
Vid ish. Keeping the city ordinances was 
to be their first practical lesson in good 
citizenship. Most thrilling of all, 9,000 
high-school students were made inspectors 
in as many city blocks. They did valiant 
service too.” 

A few months ago, Frank Rexford con- 
ceived the idea that his boys and girls 
should write their own civics text about 
their own city! 
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“It seemed to me,” he said, “that if 
those kids knew what we had been trying 
to teach them, they ought to be able to 
tell other folks about it. So, without 
saying what I had in mind, I took nine- 
teen topics to the civics teachers of each 
of our high schools. Each school selected 
its topic, and the pupils were told to write 
it up in any way they chose. The best 
paper in each school was to be the report 
from that school. It was these papers that 
subsequently were put into book form.” 

So great was the interest aroused by 
this survey that a medal is now offered 
to the pupil who is adjudged to be the 
best all-round citizen of his school. 

CHARLES G. MULLER : 


She Became a Professional Entertainer at the Age of 67 


T CAMP CURRY, in the Yosemite 

Park, every night from May 

to October, hundreds of chairs 

are set out under the open 

sky facing the wide porch of 

the hotel. The chairs are always filled 

early, and usually there is at least one 

person standing for every one who 

1s sitting. Then Mrs. Grace Rogers 

Jillson takes her place on the hotel 
veranda. 

For the past nine seasons Mrs. 
Jillson has been delighting Camp 
Curry visitors with her readings 
and impersonations. She has a 
rich, clear voice of exceptional 
carrying power. That is one rea- 
son folks enjoy her so much—they 
can hear what she says. 

To talk effectively to three 
thousand people in the open air is 
something of an achievement. 
Mrs. Jillson thinks that it is 
largely a matter of careful enun- 
ciation. ‘The proper use of the 
voice," she says, "often counts 
more than its size or quality. 

"Surprisingly few people take 
the trouble to speak distinctly," 
Mrs. Jillson went on. “Just run 
down the list of your acquaint- 
ances. Don't many of them chew 
their vowels and swallow their 
final consonants? And yet slovenly 
dress and manners detract no 
more from charm and poise than 
does slovenly speech. 

“It is easy enough to cultivate 
a pleasant, nicely modulated voice, 
if only we take a little pains. One 
good way to check up on enuncia- 
tion is to read aloud a few minutes 
each day, and listen to ourselves. 

At seventy-six, Mrs. Jillson's 
step on the stairs is as light and as rapid as 
a girl's, and her figure is straight and trim. 
She has a few wrinkles, honestly and be- 
comingly worn, but her soft brown hair 
shows scarcely a thread of gray. Her blue 
eyes are so bright and ivinkly that recently 
they prompted a small niece to exclaim, 
“ Auntie, your eyes are new, aren't they?” 

Mrs. pie was married at nineteen. 
She is the mother of four sons and two 
daughters, all of whom she has brought up 
to be a credit to themselves and to her. 
In rural New York, where she lived as a 
bride, in the raw prairies of western 
Kansas, and, finally, back in New York 
State again, she always claimed her full 


share of hard work and responsibility, 
both in the family and in the community. 

Mrs. Jillson thinks that this habit of 
utting her shoulder squarely to the wheel 
has greatly quickened her interest in 
others and increased her own happiness in 
life. Her career grew naturally and in- 


Mrs. Grace Rogers Jillson, of Camp Curry, Yosemite Park, 
began her career as a professional reader and imperson- 
ator nine years ago. Long before she thought of earning 
money as an impersonator, however, Mrs. Jillson had 
used her gift for charity and for the pleasure of her friends 


evitably out of her spirit of joyous service. 

“Back in 1880 in Kansas, we hadn’t 
much in the way of entertainment,” she 
said; “‘and, just to brighten things up a 
bit, I organized a dramatic club. During 
the months that followed we gave a series 
of entertainments, which were a great 
success. Many people thought that I had 
talent for impersonations and humorous 
character work. As a result, I was fre- 
quently called on to help out in charity 
and church affairs. 

“I enjoyed all this so much that when 
we moved back to New York State I kept 
on lending a hand at various public enter- 
tainments. Before long, I found my 


services in almost constant demand; I 
think I have helped to raise money to re- 
pair more churches and to furnish more 
parfonages than any other one person in 
central New York! 

"[ am a Presbyterian; but I never 
could see that mending wasn't just 
as essential for a leaky Methodist 
or Baptist church roof as for 
one of my own denomination. 
Once my pastor introduced me 
to a Methodist bishop as ‘our 
Mrs. Jillson.' The bishop laughed. 
‘You can't claim Mrs. quen. he 
said, ‘she belongs to all of us.’ I 
never got a compliment that 
pleased me more." 

As her children grew up and 
established themselves, Mrs. Jill- 
son found more time to give to her 
impersonations. In 1902, the death 
of her husband left in her life a 
big gap, which she attempted to 
fill in some measure with more 
and more work. She added Shake- 
spearean readings toherrepertoire, 
and appeared in New York City, 
Brooklyn, and Philadelphia. 

In 1915 she bought a six-months 
round-trip ticket to California to 
see the expositions at San Fran- 
cisco and San Diego. She was 
destined never to use the return 
coupon! 

At a San Diego hotel, she found 
friends who beguiled her into giving 
a few readings. Mr. Curry, of 
Camp Curry, heard her, recog- 
eed a good thing when he saw 
it, and tied her up in a contract 
which has held her for nine 
seasons. They say now that 
Camp Curry couldn't run without 
her. 

“T give them things that most people 
of this generation have forgotten," smiled 
Mrs. Jillson; “such old-fashioned stuff as 
Finley Dunne’s ‘Mr. Dooley,’ James Whit- 
comb Riley, Eugene Fields, Opie Reed, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, and Dorothy Dix— 
Irish, negro, Yankee, and Indiana farmer 
dialects. 

“I seldom use any make-up or costumes 
for the character impersonations. I try to 
be the character so completely that my 
audience won’t miss the other things.” 

Mrs. Jillson’s readings are almost al- 
ways humorous, with perhaps a touch of 
pathos. Now and then, on Sunday eve- 
nings, she gives something more serious. 
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Always, however, her selections are clear- 
rain native American in quality. Her 
iis too, is American in flavor. Rich 
with the tang of the new soil, it leaves a 
clean, wholesome taste in one's mouth. 
Grace Rogers Jillson comes honestly by 
her love for all things American. She 
traces her lineage in an unbroken line to 
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one Thomas Rogers, who was a passenger 
on the Mayflower and the seventeenth 
signer of the Pilgrims’ Compact. 

She has passed on the torch of life to 
six children, fifteen grandchildren, and 
four great-grandchildren. And the torch 
still glows brightly in her own hand. If 
she is, as she says, running on borrowed 


time, there is no sign that the holder of 
the mortgage is getting ready to foreclose. 
" Now and then," she says smilingly, 
"there is a little twitching of my heart- 
strings to think of all my children so far 
away. But I manage to go back almost 
every winter—and check up on the cen- 
sus. LEDYARD M. BAILEY 


A $2,500,000 Church Building That Will Pay for Itself 


HE Reverend Clinton Wunder, 

astor of the Baptist Temple, at 

Rochestets New Kork, learned a 

lot about life before he took up 

the study of theology. And that, 

he says, explains why the average 

attendance at his Sunday services 

is now 2,200, more than twice 

what it was when he began his 

ministry two years ago; and it 

explains too why his church is 

now attracting wide attention 

through the $2,500,000 combined 

church and office building it is 
erecting. 

“No seats after half past seven" 
and “Standing room only" are 
statements heard every Sunday 
at the Temple, where, as a rule, 
hundreds of people are turned 
away at the evening services. In 
the past two years 335 people have 
Sed the church, bringing the 
membership to 1,800. 

‘How did you build up your 
church so swiftly?” I asked Mr. 
Wunder. 

“By advertising,” he replied 
promptly; "and by making the 
services attractive. It’s up to the 
preachers to make people want to 
attend church. Motion pictures, 
automobile excursions, and all 
other forms of diversion must be 
reckoned with. A church service 
ought to be, and can be, just as 
attractive as any form of recrea- 
tion, and at the same time it can 
give people religion, the thing 
they most need and want." 

Before he became .a minister, 
Mr. Wunder was a book agent, a 
reporter, a publicity man for an 
STATT of liquor dealers, a 

. M. C. A. secretary, an army 
MGR and a. social worker. 
Recently, the Temple insured his life 
for one hundred thousand dollars because 
of his personal value in the great program 
for building that is now being carried out. 

“The turning point in my life," he said, 
came when I was drawing down a big 
salary from the liquor dealers. A friend 
forced me to realize that for the sake of 
a fine income I was prostituting my gifts 
as an organizer Ad speaker. The very 
next day after that realization, I re- 
signed 

“I went into the Y. M. C. A., then into 
the army as a chaplain, and after the war 
I was a social worker a short time before 
entering the Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary. In my senior year, the Baptist 
Temple called me, and I accepted. After 
my graduation I threw myself into the 
task of helping my church keep abreast of 
the times. 

“First of all, with the loyal cooperation 

people, I undertook to demonstrate 
- weakness of the modern church is 


e 


tist Temple, at 


a lack of business methods, and a re- 
luctance to change with changing con- 
ditions. 

"During my first year as pastor we 
spent $2,000 for advertising. Newspaper 


PORTRAIT BY MORRALL 


Clinton Wunder, the thirty-year-old pasto of the Bap- 
New York, has within 
two years doubled the attendance at his services, and 
completed plans for the erection of a combination 
church and office building that will be self-sustaining. 
Mr. Wunder was born in Cincinnati, and before en- 
tering the ministry he worked as a book agent, news- 
paper man, army chaplain, and social worker. 
a graduate of the Rochester Theological Seminary 


Rochester, 


space, electric signs, window cards, direct 
mail, and bill posters were used. The 


congregation began to increase, and the 


loose collection mounted from less than 
$1,000 to $7,000. The advertising paid 
for itself more than five times over in 
áctual money, and it paid still better in 
returns that are more important than 
money, that is, in getting people to attend 
our services. 

“Any form of advertising that is good 
for a reputable business is good for the 
church." 

"What is your form of service?" I 
asked. 

"When you come u 
on a Sunday evening," Mr. Wunder an- 
swered, “someone is there to shake hands 
with you. The auditorium is cheerfully 
lighted. The organ will be playing, and 
after a time we have a ‘Singspiration,’ 
all the congregation joining in. Other 
musical numbers follow. Then the audi- 
torium lights go out, and a soft light is 


to the church 


He is 


played on the minister. This centers at- 
tention upon him, and helps the people to 
give their undivided attention to the ser- 
mon." 

The great building which the Temple 
is erecting will be fourteen stories 
high, and with the site will be 
valued at $2,500,000. The first 
three stories will hold the audito- 
rium, social rooms, church offices, 
and other quarters necessary for 
a modern church organization, 
and space for several retail stores. 
The floors above them will be 
rented, andare expected to produce 
a net revenue of $48,000 a year, 
which will retire the debt within 
twenty years. 

After that," says Mr, Wunder, 
"the Temple will be in position 
to pay Its own running expenses 
without calling upon the congre- 
gation for assistance. But our 
people will continue to give money, 
everything they give being used 
for some religious cause aside 
from the running of the church 
itself. 

“My congregation is not made 
up of rich folks. Most of our 
people earn just average incomes, 
so to raise more than a million 
dollags by subscription would have 
been impossible. The largest single 
gift to the building fund was $1 5,- 
ooo. But we knew business meth- 
ods, and we presented a building 
proposition that appealed to busi- 
ness men as a good investment. 
Any church can do what we did. 

“The project has been financed 
by floating a $1,000,000 frst- 
mortgage loan, by obtaining 
pledges amounting to $260,000— 
less than $150 a member—and 
by arranging forasecond mortgage 
of $260,000. The site, which we own free, 
is worth about $500,000. 

“Our bookkeeper is in charge of the 
budget of $120,000 a year. We give away 
$40,000 of that amount, use $32,000 for 
running expenses, and put the balance in 
the building fund. We also have invested 
$140,000 which we intend to use for 
equipping our new home. 

“tn our new quarters we shall have 
banquet-rooms, rest-rooms, a cafeteria, a 
roof garden, and other features. It is our 
aim to provide a place where working 

irls and men may spend their noon hour. 
f they want to hear music, there will be 
music for them; if they want to lie down 
and rest, there will be lounge-rooms for 
them. Ifa girl wants to meet a companion 
down-town after office hours, there will be 
dressing-rooms where she can refresh her- 
self, and parlors where she can meet her 
friend. The church will be open day and 
night, seven days a week, all the year 
round.” JOHN CLARKSON 
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Just feel your hunger 


(i : d Um i y2 J 


Luncheon 
Dinner 


In the picture now | step 
I bring you cheer, | bring you pep. 
The finest gift that I can bear 

Is Campbell's for your daily fare! 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup! Lift a hot, 
steaming spoonful of it to your lips! How 
eagerly your appetite responds to the fine 
flavor! How instantly you realize that 
this soup is a hearty and filling food! 


Each spoonful only increases your 
enjoyment and satisfaction. And by the 
time your plate is empty that keen first 
hunger will be answered. 


On 


Saeed 


For you will have eaten fifteen 
different vegetables, substantial cereals, 
invigorating beef broth, fresh herbs and 
dainty spices— thirty-two ingredients of 
finest quality blended by Campbell's 
famous chefs. 


You'll make a meal of it often. And 
it’s ready for your table in an instant. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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He Solves the Secrets of Cipher Writing 


and after a few lines it struck her that the 
message, while it was sadly cut up, 
looked a good deal like Spanish, and not 
like a cipher at all. 

“That, in fact, was just what it was— 
straight Spanish! The letters had been 
divided off into groups of fives, pre- 
paratory to being translated into the 
cipher. But before this was done the 
message was sent out by mistake—sim- 
ply a hashed version of the real thing. 

"Once a message in an unknown cipher 
was brought to us, a message so short that 
we could not hope to decipher it without 
some clue. I had none—so I threw the 
paper on the floor. I did this with a pur- 
pose; and I advise you to try it yourseir 
sometime when you have handwriting 
thzt you can't read. You will see it at a 
different angle, as well as at a different 
distance; and very often you will notice 
something that escaped you before. 

“The message I speak of fell with its 
back up, and I saw that there was a 
smudge on that side of the paper. It 
UR out that the man who had re- 
ceived the message originally, some cor- 
respondent who possessed the key, had 
decipered it and written the translation 
on the back, then scratched it out with 
his lead pencil. It was easy enough to 
read through this smudge and get the 
message. 


"Q'HALL I show you what is the most 
dangerous Pa in the world?” 
asked Colonel Fabyan. 

I said that nothing would please me 
better, so we sat down opposite each other 
at a table; and on a foolscap sheet of 

aper I wrote what he told me to. When 
pos through this is what I had: 


aaaaa—A abbaa—N 
aaaab—B abbab—O 
aaaba—C abbba—P 
aaabb—D abbbb—Q 
aabaa—E baaaa—R 
aabab—F baaab—S 
aabba—G baaba—T 
aabbb—H baabb—U & V 
abaaa—I & J babaa—W 
abaab—K babab—X 
ababa—L babba—Y 
ababb—M babbb—Z 


“That,” Colonel Fabyan repeated, ‘‘is 
the most dangerous cipher in the world, 
because it is capable of being almost in- 
finitely varied, and almost perfectly dis- 
guised. It is known as the biliteral 
cipher, and was invented three hundred 
years ago by Sir Francis Bacon. It is 
just as dangerous to-day as it was then. 

“If you learn how its combinations are 
made, you can tear up your copy and 
reproduce it at any time from memory. 
Read from top to bottom on the key 
vou have just written. There are five 
columns of letters. The fifth column 
reads a, b, a, b, from top to bottom. The 
fourth column is a, a, b, b, a, a, b, b, all 
the way down. They go down in twos. 
The third column reads a, a, a, a, b, b, b, 
b, and so on—in fours. In the second 
column you have eight a's, under them 
eight b's, and so on. And in the first 
column you have sixteen a's, then eight b's. 

* What makes this cipher so dangerous 


(Continued from page 30) 


is the fact that you don't have to use the 
letters a and b. You could use squares and 
circles, dots and dashes, trees and bushes 
—any two things that can be made to look 
even slightly different. Look at this.” 
Colonel Fabyan whirled about in his 
chair and pointed to the wall. “What 
do you see there?” 

“A photograph with a lot of soldiers.” 

“ Anything special about them?” 

“Not that I notice.” 

“Well, there is something special, 
nevertheless. That photograph was spe- 
cially posed to show a way of using the 
S and it carries the message, ‘ Knowl- 
edge is power.’ Most of the soldiers, you 
observe, are directly facing the camera; 
a few are looking sideways, but not 
enough to seem unnatural. The fellows 
looking sideways represent the b’s in the 
cipher as I showed ıt to you; the others 
represent the a's. 

“Plans have been worked out for send- 
ing messages with this cipher in bouquets 
of flowers. One color flower stands for a, 
another for b.” 

There is another way to vary the 
cipher which Colonel Fabyan called the 
most dangerous in the world. Instead of 
allowing the first group of five letters to 
represent “a,” and the next five“b, employ 
some other for the alphabet. A simple 
plan is to start off with a key word, then 
follow with the remaining letters of the 
alphabet in proper sequence. Say you 
have decided to use the word "united." 
Then the key to the cipher would read: 


aaaaa—U aabab—D 
aaaab—N aabba—A 
aaaha—I aabbb—B 
aaabb—T abaaa—C 
aabaa—E abaab—F 


(etc.) 


You can use any key word of any 
length, or any combination of letters you 
like; and so long as the person addressed 
knows how you have varied the key, he 
can decipher any message you have writ- 
ten. There are almost infinite possibili- 
ties in this one cipher. 


*"NTOW come with me," Colonel Fabyan 

went on; **we'll go up-stairs and take 
a look at the way Sir Francis Bacon used 
the cipher which he invented." 

He led the way to a moving picture 
projection-room on the top floor of the 
laboratories. Here he directed on the 
screen an amazing exhibition of human 
meena ‘and patience. It consisted 
principally of slides reproducing pages 
from the original editions of Sir Francis 
Bacon's writings. Colonel Fabyan him- 
self has a rich library of Baconian and 
Elizabethan literature, and his researches 
have taken him far afield to consult other 
volumes which he does not possess, and 
which money cannot buy. 

In instance after instance, the slides 
showed the striking fact that for every 
letter in the alphabet, both capitals and 
small letters, ¿wo distinct kinds of type 
had been employed. 


instantly noticeable in some cases; but in 
other cases it was necessary to examine 


The differences, , 


especially in the capital letters, were’ 


the letters minutely in order to see how 
they differed. 

*In Bacon's day," Colonel Fabyan 
pointed out, “three inventions were 
most important: gunpowder, the compass, 
andthe printing press. There wereonly four 
type founders and twenty licensed print- 
ers in the whole country, and it was a 


‘penitentiary offense to possess any part 


of a printing press without a license. 
“The two styles of type used in the 
original printing of Bacon's writings were 
his method of making use of the cipher. 
"Bacon had good reasons for not 
revealing his private method of using the 
cipher. So, for three hundred years and 
more, there lay hidden in books known 
to have been written by him, and in many 
others not thought to have been written 
by him, secret revelations of an astonish- 
ing character. 
“Of course, Bacon didn't do it all him- 
self. He had amanuenses and secretaries. 
“Talk about patience!" he went on. 
“The work of using the cipher in the 
first place was certainly no greater than 
the work of deciphering it after all these 
ears. We have spent thirty years at it. 
guess, and we have ream after ream of 
Bacon's secret writings here to-day! The 
credit for that must go where it belongs, 


to Mrs. Elizabeth Wells Gallup." 
FR one of these books of Bacon’s 


deciphered writings, I asked permission 

to make a couple of quotations. The frst, 
taken from his autobiography as he tells 
it in the cipher (hidden in the other text), 
shows very clearly why, in an age of 
pelisical intrigue, there was much that 
acon could not publish openly. It reads: 


Though constantly hemmed about, threat- 
ened, kept under surveillance, I have written 
this history in full in the cipher, being fully per- 
suaded, in my own mind and heart, that not 
only jesting Pilate but the world ask: “What 
is truth?" 

The principal work is, as you may suppose. 
writing a secret story of my own life, as well 
as a true history of the times. Yet it is much 
mixed or twined into many others herein given. 
Indeed, a whole national record must be 
changed by the revelation which I have pre- 
pared with much pains for posterity. 

That this shall be such true history that it 
shall be worthy of preservation I have not 
blenched aught, howsoever much it may irk 
me, or weary those who readit. But some of it I 
would I could forget after it hath been set down. 

I am, indeed, by virtue of my birth, that 
royal, though grossly wronged, son to our most 
glorious, yet most faulty, Queen Elizabeth, of 
the stock that doughty Edward truly renowned. 
Of such stock Henries the Fifth, Seventh, and 
Eighth, historic battle kings, came, like 
branches sent from the oaks. 

My true name is Tudor. . . . 


Bacon explains in subsequent pages 
why Queen Elizabeth, who loved. the 
title of the Virgin Queen, would never 
allow her marriage to the Earl of Leicester 
to be made known; and why she would 
not recognize publicly her two sons, nor 
allow her first-born, known to the world 
as Francis Bacon, to be recognized as the 
heir apparent to the British throne. 
The following cipher passage, from 
much further along in the same book, 
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— O 


You KNOW IN ADVANCE 


Dodge Brothers Motor Car owners know 
in advance what any service operation will 
cost. 


But they do not pay in advance for service 
they may never need. 


That is because Dodge Brothers do not 
believe in so-called ‘‘free’’ service, which 
simply means that the selling price of the 
car is so inflated that the extra profit is 
sufficient to cover "free" service costs. 


Under the ''free" service policy, every 
owner pays a maintenance fee for the up- 
keep of every other owner’s car—and he 
pays this fee in advance. 


Under Dodge Brothers policy, the owner is 
not so penalized. He pays a fair, predeter- 
mined price for service, but he pays only as 
he needs it—and he pays only for his own. 


Dooce BrRotrHeERS DETROIT 


Donee BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
WAL RKRERVILLE ONTARIO 
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appears to shed light on a very old con- 
troversy among students of Shakespeare: 

My plays are not vet finished, but I intend 
to put forth several soon. However, the 
biliteral work requiring so much time, it will 
readily be scen that there is much to do after 
a book doth seem to be ready for the press, and 
I could not well say when other. plays will 
come out. The next volume will be under W. 
Shakespeare's name. As some which have now 
been produced have borne upon the title page 
his name, though all are my own work, I have 
allowed it to stand on many others which I 
mysclf regard as equal in merit. Having put 
forth a number of plays in his theatre, I shall 
continue so doing, since I do make him the 
thrall co my will... . 


“Don’t bring me into any discussion of 
who wrote Shakespeare's plays!" Coloncl 
Fabyan warned me emphatically. “I 
don't know whether Bacon wrote them 
or not, ahd I don’t care. But as à crypt- 
analyst I am interested in cipher writing, 
wherever I find it. 

* We've proved the accuracy of various 
passages in Bacon’s secret writings in any 
number of ways. For instance, he told in 
one passage about a panel in a wall which 
could be moved when a secret spring was 
touched, revealing a compartment be- 
hind it in which certain articles would be 
found. We sent the instructions he gave 
over to England. They found that the 
building was still in existence; and the 
wall, panel, and secret spring were all 
where he said they'd be!” 


[E YOU want to experiment in ciphers, 
perhaps with some friends, here are some 
you can try. They are really very easy 
to understand. ‘fhe first is made by 
dividing the alphabet into groups, then 
selecting a symbol to represent each 
group. You repeat the symbol one, two, 
or as many times as the cipher calls for, 
to represent a letter within the group. 

For example, divide the alphabet into 
four groups, and let the symbols be a 
dollar mark ($), an asterisk (*), a zero (0), 
and the smal! letter (x). Then your cipher 
key looks like this: 


$ * o x 
I—AÀ........ Guy Ne EE T 
2—B........ Hi viv U&V 
ME EINE ISJ ces Prucozar, W 
4—D........ | eee Q soe X 
$—E........ Teo Rien Y 
6—F........ Ma tto S Esse: Z 


Suppose you want to convey secretly, 
with this cipher, the message "Send the 
jewels to Sam.” "Then your message looks 
like this: 

000000833830588$x 55$$5* 55455 xxx 
$$5$5*****000000x00 Q00000$****** 


If you want to send on a post card 
a message that will probably stump the 
delivery clerk who tries to read it, a sim- 
ple but baffling cipher can be made by 
merely transposing the words of the mes- 
sage. Of course, the person who is to re- 
ceive it must know hoze they are transposed. 

First, write the message in vertical 
columns, one word under the other, as 
many columns as you happen to need. 
Then, when you send it, write the words 
as they read across these columns. 

Here is an example. The message as 
sent reads: 

Need don't my bonds proceeds a let safety 
sell must lor John box then have of know and 
wire in money go get me hand quick to two 
the Tuesday. 


When the sender was preparing it, in 
vertical columns, this was what he had: 


Need dont my bonds proceeds 
a et safety sell must 

lot John box then have 

of know and wire in 
money go get me hand 
quick to two the ‘Tuesday 


By starting at the top of the left-hand 
column and reading dozen, the message 
becomes plain: 

Need a lot of money quick. Don't let John 
know. Go to my safety box and get two bonds. 
Sell. Then wire me the proceeds. Must have 
in hand Tuesday. 


ANO ER simple plan is to use the dic- 
tionary. Small pocket dictionaries, ex- 
actly ‘alike, should be in the possession 
of the persons communicating by this 
method. Instead of sending the word vou 
mean, vou agree to select one somewhere 
close to it. For instance, vou can select 
the word which comes fire places atter 
the one vou mean, or five places before it, 
or twenty places after or before it— 
wherever you want. A result something 
like this may be what you will get: 

Weapon warble vouth toboggan ghastly 
somnolent dyspepsia Andersonville melancholy 
usurp their utensil plain midway weevil. 


Which, translated, reads: 


Solution to Biliteral Cipher 


My business is to write prescriptions, 
And then to see my doses taken; 

But now I find I spend my time 
Endeavoring to out-Bacon Bacon. 


Solution to R 


I 6 
IN NINETEEN 
2 9 
HARDING Dawes 
13 
Diksénds THe 
7 is 
CAME WASHINGTON 
LI 23 
To WHAT 


16 27 
IN Wav 


We want you to get some dynamite and 
meet us the usual place midnight Wednesday. 


The Hindus involved in the plot men- 
tioned at the start of this article used a 
“book cipher.” Whenever they wanted a 
cipher symbol for a certain letter, thev 
turned to any page in the book that had 
been agreed upon among them, found 
the letter they wanted, then referred to it 
by page, line and letter, thus: 52-7-28; 
meaning that the letter would be found 
on page 52, line 7, 28th letter in the line. 

In this instance it was not absolutely 
necessary to find the book used by the 
conspirators, as their cipher could be 
read by comparing it with certain known 
words, such as the names of the people 
who were arrested along with the leader. 
But the book used by the Hindus actually 
was found— though Colonel Fabyan de- 
clares the finding of it was a “fluke.” 

Colonel Fabyan's office at the labora- 
tory has very peculiar windows, about 
the size and shape of portholes. These 
date from the period of the recent war, 
when he was doing work there which was 
of vital importance to the Government, 
and when there was danger of some alien 
sympathizer taking a pot shot at him. 
His peace-time clients are mainly govern- 
ment departments—the Navy, the Army, 
and the Department of Justice. 


Solution to Music Cipher 


Men must work and women must weep 


oute Cipher 


10 
Hunprep 
14 

As 

19 
BUDGET 
24 

Fok 

28 

Cocrp 


at 
Or 


I5 
| WENTY-ONE 


21 
PRESIDENT 
26 


First 
30 
Dawes 


33 
YEAR 
35 
Done 
36 


Repucinc EXPENSES 


In June nineteen hundred twenty-one, President Harding named Dawes as 
the first Director of the Budget, and Dawes came to Washington for a year to see 
what could be done in the way of reducing expenses. 


Solution to Corner Cipher 


The alphabet would look like this: 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
LILAICOCIFVOSAUAEIDASIUVN<EMFOA 
This world would be a far pleasanter place 
And in heaven more pews be took, 


If women were all they wished to be 
And men as good as they look. 


Solution to Rail Fence Cipher 
w O O LBF R U A E H B GN 
H W U DEO T N T E E I 
S V R T I 
I E E Y H N 
To men who would be fortunate the beginning is everything. 


O E 
T MN 


T 
G 


A oM mM 


5 


To 


10 SHAVES 


FREE 


Send the coupon 


— 
alt ts 


. To Boosters 


for other makes of shaving creams 


We've won thousands of your kind—now please accept 
a trial of this unique creation 


5 
delights 


Multiplies itself in lather 
250 times. 

Softens the beard in one 
minute. 


Maintains its creamy full- 
ness 10 minutes onthe face. 


Strong bubbles hold the 
hairs erect for cutting. 


Fine after-effects, due to 
palm and olive oil content. 


add the final touch to shaving 


luxury, we have created Palmolive 
After Shaving Talc — especially for 
men. Doesn't show. Leaves the skin 


smooth and fresh, and 


ives that 


well-groomed look. Tey the sample 
t 


we are sending free wi 


the tube of 


Shaving Cream. There are new de- 
lights here for every man who shaves. 


se let us prove them to you. 


Clip coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Ill. 
PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM . 


GENTLEMEN: 


pee Shaving Cream has become 
a sensation. Few creations ever as 
quickly gained the top. And in so highly 
a competitive field, unusual merit alone 
can be the reason. 

Now one of our greatest pleasures is in 
winning men, so firmly wedded to other 
shaving creams, that it’s hard to get them 
to give a rival cream a hearing. 

They are the kind we are after in this 
ad. For we know that once we win a man 
like that, he stays a customer for years. 


Five new joys 


Sixty “years of soap study stand behind 


Palmolive Shaving Cream. Over 130 for- Y 


/ 
Sf. 


Address for residents of Wisconsin, The Palmolive Com- 
pany (Wis.Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. Address for residents 
other than Wisconsin, The Palmolive Company (Del. 
Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, Ill. 


By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 


mulas were tested and discarded before we 
offered it to you. It embodies the 4 things 
1,000 men told us they wanted most in a 
shaving cream, plus a fifth—strong bubbles, 
the supreme requisite of all. 

Won't you let us send you ro shaves 
free? Give us a chance to win you now— 
or, if we fail, to lose our case forever? 

Now in justice to yourself and us, make 
the test. It may bring you a new concep- 
tion of shaving joy. Your present ideal of 
a cream multiplied by five. Simply mail 
the coupon. 


f 


10 SHAVES FREE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 
Dept. B-938. 
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A Famous Writer Who Never Intended to Write 


only important results of all this were 
that I gradually learned two things: the 
habit of work and the joy of work. I 
should say that these are, incomparably, 
the most valuable things anyone can 
learn, aside from the fundamentals of 
right and truth and honor." 

If this story stopped right here, T think 
you would have the explanation of Ida 
Tarbell’s career; for it has been bu'lt on 
those fundamentals; and the building 
would have been impossible without an 
almost amazing habit of work. 

After leaving high school she went to 
Allegheny College the only girl in the 
freshman class. At that time, there were 
but five girls in the whole college. Al- 
ready she was working in competition 
with men. When I asked her whether she 
was graduated with honors, she couldn't 
at first remember. Finally, she said: 

“Oh, yes! I did have honors. I don't 
remember quite what they were. I sup- 
pose I must have been near the head of 
the class." 

“Imagine forgetting that!” I said. 

“Well,” she laughed, “I had other 
things to think of just then. I was trying 
to decide whether to get married, or go 
as a missionary, or do neither. My 
parents were very religious. So was the 
college. At home we always were enter- 
taining preachers and elders and bishops. 
"They were very much in evidence at 
Allegheny, too. And they were constantly 
urging me to follow a ‘call’ which some- 
how I myself couldn't hear. 

“By this time, you see, I really had 
developed an ambition. I always had 
been interested in natural science, but at 
college it became a genuine passion with 
me. I wanted, more than anything else 
in the world, to have a binocular micro- 
scope and to devote my life to studying 
and teaching biology! 

“T have always said," she went on, 
smiling, "that a binocular microscope was 
the only thing that could make me 
actually tremble and my face flush with 
excitement. That may seem absurd to 
you, but it is true. I never longed to 
write. Í never dreamed of it as a career. 


“FOR two years after I left college, I 
taught in a small seminary in Ohio. 
They were miserable years for me. I 
took the place of a very beloved teacher, 
who had been there thirty-seven years. 
People used to stop me on the street, tell 
me that they, and their parents before 
them, had gone to school to Miss Blakelee, 
and lament that their children were now 
denied that privilege. I felt as guilty as 
if I snail were responsible; and as 
my father and mother were anxious to 
have me come home I went back to 
Titusville. 

“At that time, the Chautauqua 
movement had been started, and its 
magazine, “Fhe  Chautauquan, was 
being published at Meadville, about 
thirty miles from Titusville, where we 
lived. The editor was a minister, Doctor 
Flood, who happened to be preaching in 
our church during the winter after I gave 
up my work in Ohio. He usually stayed 


(Continued from page 34) 


at our house over Sunday; and this chance 
circumstance made my life turn out quite 
differently from the way I had planned it. 

“The Chautauquan' had been printing 
outlines of courses of study which in- 
cluded lists of books to be read. But the 
people to whom the Chautauqua move- 
ment appealed most keenly were those 
who had not been highly educated, and 
who usually did not have access to li- 
braries; and when they tried to read the 
books recommended they were continually 
coming across references and passages 
they could not understand. 

“In order to help them, it was planned 
to have these books annotated and to 
print the explanatory notes in the maga- 
zine. Doctor Flood suggested that I try 
my hand at this. 

“It meant my being in Meadville half 
of each month. The other half I could 
spend at home; and as this arrangement 
pleased my parents very much I agreed 
to it. To me, it was only a temporary 
thing. I had no inclination toward writ- 
ing or toward editorial work. This was 
merely a stop-gap—nothing more.” 


T WAS with this idea that Miss Tarbell 

took up her new duties. She had no 
particular taste for them, no great inter- 
est in them, no desire for the things to 
which they might lead. Most people would 
have done the work in a half-hearted way. 
They would have given the service they 
were paid for—no more! And they either 
Could have stuck there, in a narrow rou- 
tine, or have drifted away to something 
else. 

There are countless men and women 
who excuse their failure, on the ground 
that they didn't have a chance to do what 
they wanted to do. If you are tempted to 
use that alibi, let me tell you how Miss 
Tarbell met such a condition. 

She had no interest in the making of a 
magazine and she knew absolutely noth- 
ing about it. Even when by chance she 
became connected with a magazine, she 
needn’t have taken any interest in it, 
beyond doing her small part of the job. 
But that was not her way. She had a 
sense of order; she liked to see things done 
well. And when she found that the magae 
zine was being put together in haphazard 
fashion, she began to make suggestions 
and to help to carry them out. 

Before long, she was staying in Mead- 
ville three weeks instead of two. Then 
she was going home for only one week in 
several months. Finally, she was in 
Meadville all the time—and working 
from fourteen to sixteen hours a day! She 
became the managing editor in name, but 
was practically the editor-in-chief. 

Without ever having seen the inside of 
another editorial office or printing plant, 
she learned the technical end of the busi- 
ness. She planned the magazine; intro- 
duced new departments; handled the 
correspondence; wrote and translated 
articles; wrote editorials; ‘made up’ the 
magazine. She learned to do everything, 
except to set type. 

Yet she had entered that field casually, 
without love for it, or ambition to succeed 


in it. She did succeed, because she put 
into it, without reserve, all the energy and 
the ability she possessed. 

She stayed with “The Chautauquan” 
seven years. In all that time she never 
came to accept editorial work as the pro- 
fession she wanted to follow permanently. 
It always was, in her thoughts, only a 
temporary thing. Yet, although the game 
was not one that satisfied her, she played 
it with such earnestness and enthusiasm 
that she won it. 

She was pretty tired, after seven years 
of driving work, so she resigned her posi- 
tion. Her old dream, of having a binocu- 
lar microscope and devoting herself to 
biology, had not faded entirely, but it had 
become rather vague. She had gone too 
far in another direction. 

In editing and writing for the maga- 
zine, she had become interested in biog- 
raphy and history. Instead of studying 
species, under a binocular, she had been 
studying human beings under the micro- 
scope of her mind. 

I want to emphasize here another 
interesting point about Miss ‘Tarbell. 
There is nothing shallow or superficial 
about her achievement. [t is based on a 
foundation of broad and intensive read- 
ing and study. She is an object lesson in 
the importance of having knowledge. An 
object lesson, not only to people who 
want to be writers or editors, bat to all of 
us. You cannot expect to accomplish 
big things in your work—whetherjyou are 
a banker or a butcher, a cook or a would- 
be captain of industry —without knowl- 
edge! And the more you know, the 
better chance you will have of winning 
your own special prize. 

For years Miss l'arbell had been read- 
ing and translating French biography and 
history. She thought their methods of 

etting and presenting the facts were the 
best: In spite of herself, she had become 
a writer. History and biography inter- 
ested her. Very well; she would go to 
France and try to learn the best way of 
writing them. 


'AT THAT time," she told me, “my 
father hadn't much money. He must 
have made a good deal in his early busi- 
ness, but conditions had changed and he 
had lost most of it. Anyway, I had sup- 
ported myself ever since I had left college, 
and I intended to keep on. My salary 
hadn't been large enough for me to save 
much, so I had to plan some way of earn- 
ing money while in Paris. 

“I had heard of newspaper syndicates, 
and it occurred to me that I might write 
articles in Paris and syndicate them. I 
hadn't the faintest idea how to go about 
it, and I took the hardest possible way. 
I went to Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and 
several other cities, saw the editors of the 
leading newspaper in each town, and ex- 
plained my scheme. 

“How eves managed to sell them the 
idea I can’t understand! But in some way 
I did persuade half a dozen editors to 
take articles from me, at six dollars an 
article. 

“When I reached Paris, I had less than 
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one hundred and fifty doliars as my 
entire capital. I made that last for six 
months! It meant counting every sou, 
but I didn't mind it at all. 

“My homemade syndicate brought me 
a little money. I wrote, too, my first— 
and only—fiction story and sold it to 
Scribner's for one hundred dollars. That 
was a huge windfall for me. I sold a few 
articles also to magazines; and I managed 
to keep going for three years. 


EANWHILE I was studying; and 

I was also working on a book. 
During my connection with “The Chau- 
tauquan, I had written for it some 
sketches of French women, including one 
of Madame Roland. The sketches were 
published, but mv conscience had been far 
from easy in regard to them. I realized 
that they were superficial that I had no 
business to write them, knowing as little 
as I did know about those women. 

“I had been particularly interested in 
Madame Roland, and had determined to 
write a book about her. That was one 
purpose I had in going to France. So, 
while I devoted part of my time to lec- 
tures at the Sorbonne and part to writing 
the articles which paid for my food and 
lodging, I was digging up the material 
for this book. 

“In spite of the fact that I was terribly 
shy, I made some very lovely friends in 
Paris. One of these friends introduced me 
to Madame Roland's great-granddaugh- 
ter, Madame Marillier. She, in turn, be- 
came my friend, and actually put at my 
disposal all of Madame Roland's own 
papers! No one else had been given access 
to these treasures. It was an almost 
unbelievable piece of good fortune for me. 

“This was just before my second sum- 
mer in Paris—one of the hottest summers 
on record there. I used to get up at six 
o'clock, be at the Bibliothéque Nationale 
before it opened, and spend the entire day 
over those documents. 

“I could not afford to hire anyone to 
copy them for me, so I did it all myself. 
I wasn’t experienced enough to know just 
what I should need; anyway, I was afraid 
I might have to go home before the book 
was finished. So I copied endless pages. 
When the library closed, I would go 
down to the Seine and take a ride on one 
of the little steamers, to rest and cool off. 
I could afford this—for it cost only three 
cents. 

“I was still plugging away in this 
fashion when I received a note from Mr. 
S. 8. McClure, saying that he would call 
at my apartment on a certain afternoon. 
I had sold one or two articles to his syndi- 
cate, but I never had met Mr. McClure. 
He arrived at the top of my five flights of 
stairs, watch in hand, and with only 
enough breath left to state that he had 
just ten minutes in which to talk. 

“At the end of two hours, instead of 
ten minutes, I had agreed to write some 
articles for the magazine he was just 
starting—and he had borrowed my last 
forty dollars from me! With character- 
istic suddenness he had decided to go to 
Switzerland. The banks were closed, so 
he casually asked if I had any money, and 
I promptly gave him all I had. Of course 
it was soon repaid. And that was the be- 
ginning of a long and interesting associa- 
tion with Mr. McClure. 

“The next summer I decided to go 


home, for I was very homesick. But I left 
Paris expecting to go back and to live 
there permanently. When the steamer 
arrived in New York Harbor I still 
cherished that idea. But as 1 stepped onto 
the dock, ] knew in my heart that I never 
would go back to stay. It came instantly 
but unmistakably: the knowledge that I 
never could expatriate myself. 

“Mr. McClure sent for me soon after 
my return, because he wanted me to 
write a short ‘Life of Napoleon’ for the 
magazine. Someone else had tried it, but 
the results had not been satisfactory. 

"At hrst I was appalled by the idea, 
especially as it was a rush piece of work. 
This was August, and the first instalment 
must be ready about two months later. 
After that, it would be a continual race 
to keep ahead of the printers. 

“But while I was in. Paris there had 
been a great wave of interest in Napo- 
leon. I was well up in the new develop- 
ments which had come out of the discus- 
sion. I had been reading French history 
for years. And I knew one thing: I 
wasn't afraid of work! So I undertook the 
job. 

“I found that I could get, in the old 
Congressional Library at Washington, 
ample sources of material. It was even 
hotter there than the previous summer in 
Paris. I worked at a little table, sur- 
rounded by piles of books that towered 
above my head. [t was almost like work- 
ing in a furnace-room. But I got the 
first instalment ready on time; and 
kept up with the schedule. throughout 
publication. 

‘Apparently that settled. my fate," 
laughed Miss Tarbell. ‘Without having 
started out to be a writer, I had somehow 
become one. And I was being more and 
more definitely committed to magazine 
work. 

“Public affairs always had interested 
me. In Washington I came close to them. 
And when the Spanish-American War 
broke out I was sent to Washington as 
the representative of the magazine." 


MSS TARBELL has a very casual way 
LA of referring to the things she hasdone. 
All she said about this particular experi- 
ence was: "We happened to get some 
rather good material." But I know that 
her work at that time demonstrated con- 
vincingly that she had a remarkable 
journalistic sense. She knew what to get; 
and she not only could get it, but she 
could present it ably and interestingly. 

When the story of Abraham Lincoln’s 
boyhood was wanted for the magazine, 
Miss Tarbell was the person chosen to 
do it. Before the final instalment was 
printed its success was so great that she 
was asked to go on and finish the story 
of his life. It meant endless searching 
of records, weeks of traveling about in 
quest of information, countless hours of 
careful comparison and analysis. 

Next came “The History of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company." She herself sug- 
gested doing this. No one had any idea 
whether it would interest readers, so only 
a short series of articles was planned 
But the publication of the very first 
instalment brought so great a response 
that the original plan was immediately 
altered. Nineteen articles were printed. 
Several breaks in publication were neces- 
sary, in order to give Miss Tarbell time 


to collect the material and to handle it. 
Altogether, she spent about five years 
on that one piece of work. 

All this seems to me, as I said before, 
full of practical inspiration. She had 
gained a very high place in her profession. 
But it was not by one of those lucky turns 
of fortune which come to some people. 
She had built it up by patient and per- 
sistent development. 

Granted that she had unusual talent 
and ability. The important thing is that 
she made them count so splendidly by the 
driving force she put back of them. She 
summed it all up when she said, "I knew 
one thing: I wasn’t afraid of work!” 


HE writing of the Standard Oil story 

was followed by other articles on busi- 
ness and business men, later published 
under the title, "The Golden Rule in 
Business." She wrote, too, a history of 
the tariff in our times. Rather an odd 
subject to be handled by a woman, and a 
very warmly human woman at that! But 
she saw in all these things- —business, in- 
dustrial relations, political questions the 
human element involved. Under her 
hands they became personal, vitalized, 
and intensely interesting. 

She was steadily becoming an impor- 

tant figure in our national life. In all 
public questions she stood for the things 
which, as I have been trying to Show, 
characterized her own life: progress 
through growth, fair dealing, the dignity 
of work well done. 

I asked her once if she does not dread 
undertaking one of those long, hard grinds 
of work. 

"Yes," she said; "I have to take my- 
self by the back of the neck, make myself 
sit down at my desk, and tell myself that 
I must keep on sitting there for a year, 
two years, fice years if necessary!” 

Finally, Miss Tarbell entered a new 
field. At least, it was new to her. For 
some time she had been urged repeatedly 
to lecture on the Chautauqua circuit. She 
always had refused. But nine years ago, 
when she gave up her editorial work, she 
felt —as she says—so frisky that she was 
ready for almost anything. 

“Mr. Alber came to see me,” she ex- 
plained, "and I impulsively signed a 
contract to lecture for seven weeks-— 
once every day for forty-nine days! And 
every day in a different town! If I had 
courage in signing that contract, it was 
the courage of ignorance. I had no idea 
what I was bringing on myself. 

"For some reason, I always seem to 
choose the hottest summers to undertake 
a new and hard bit of work. Day after 
day, in a temperature of one hundred 
degrees, or higher, I stood on the platform 
and talked to the crowd before me. It was 
literally a grilling experience; but the 
thrill of it was worth all of—and more 
than—the discomfort it involved. 

" Nothing ever has made me feel so 
humble. Nothing ever has brought me 
so close to the minds and the lives of 
human beings. In no other way could I 
have gained the understanding which, 
in some measure, I think I now have of 
the people of this country. 

“With that understanding has come 
an added respect for their fundamental 
good common sense, a greater confidence 
in their sanity and judgment, more faith 
in their intelligence and their sincerity . 
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an illustrated booklet, sent with 
our compliments; telling of the 
revival of an art of olden times. 
With it we send a book, “On Choos- 
zng Chocolates,’ with illustrations. 


Whitman's Chocolates are not ‘‘sold everywhere." 


We endeavor to serve the candy-loving public by estab- 


lishing a sales agency in every neighborhood, but all these 
agencies are selected and cach one is supplied direct with our 
candies—not through a middleman. 


The Whitman agency is usually the leading drug store, 
because the drug store nowadays is one of the most progres- 
sive service stations of the public. 

You may expect good service in every store that shows 
the sign of a Whitman sales agency. You may count upon 
receiving perfect chocolates there, in perfect condition. You 
may go into any Whitman agency, even in remote parts of the 
country, and buy candy with confidence. 


The agent is authorized to give the broadest possible guar- 
antee of satisfaction with every package of Whitman's he sells. 
Our printed guarantee covers every Whitman product. 


It is in the interest of better candy in better condition 
that we confine the sale of Whitman’s to one convenient store 
in every neighborhood. It is worth the while of any candy- 
lover to find that store and specify Whitman's. 


Then at the critical moment, when the package 1s opened, 
it will prove your good judgment as well as your good intentions. 


Whether you select The Sampler, The Fussy Package, The 
Pleasure Island, Salmagundi, or any other of the Quality Group, 
you may rest assured that your good taste is unquestionable. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Keeping the Confidence 
of 1,800,000 People 


Darwin P. Kingsley. 
President of the New York Life Insurance Company 


emne THE TIME it takes you to read this brief 
message, the New York Life Insurance Company 
will pay out over two thousand dollars to its beneficiaries. 
In a week it will pay over two and a half million. In 
seventy-nine years it has paid its policy holders over two 
billions of dollars, and now has in addition unquestion- 
able assets of one billion dollars, all belonging to its 
present policy holders. 


THE ROYAL TYPEWRITER 


is standard equipment at the New York Life Insurance 
Company-—the logical choice of the keen business think- 
ing which builds up and vitalizes a tremendous organi- 
zation. 
The Easy Writing Royal completes the efficient equip- 
ment of the modern business organization. It brings a 
saving of time, labor, and trouble; it brings an inherent 
uality of materials and craftsmanship which insures 
Aaler; enduring service. 
It sharpens the accuracy, the effectiveness and the special- 
ized energies of a great business organization. 


Mark 


TYPEWRITERS 
“Compare the Work” 


Trade 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc., 316 Broadway, New York City 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 


“It was so wonderful an experience, in 
spite of the fatigue and discomfort con- 
nected with it, that I repeated it in 1919. 
Then I changed seasons; and for the past 
seven winters I have been making lecture 
tours which have covered the whole 
country. 

“In spite of the fact that, for years, my 
work has involved my meeting hundreds 
of strangers, l never have conquered my 
shymess. In spite of nine lecture tours, 
I still suffer agonies every time I face an 
audience. That is the price I have paid 
for this extraordinary privilege of meeting 


| all these thousands of men and women, 
| face to face. 


“That, and the physical strain and dis- 
comfort. I remember one time, in Sas- 
katchewan, when I had to drive in an 
open sleigh twenty miles from one town 
to another. The temperature was away 
below zero; and I am not exaggerating 
when I say that I really thought i should 
freeze to death before we reached our 
destination. 

“ But if I actually had died, I should 
have gone out in a literal blaze of glory. 
In all my life I never have seen such a 
sunset! Above those limitless plains, the 
splendor of the sky was so inconceivably 
beautiful that I said to myself: ‘If I die 
now—it will be worth it!’ 

That phrase often comes back to me 
when I think of Ida Tarbell. This was not 


| the only time I had heard her use it. In 


other connections—when she was talking 
of discomforts, or of hard work, or of 
fighting some hampering trait—she had 
said: “But it was worthit” And every 
time she said this, I did what all of us 
instinctively do: I took it home to my- 
self, just as you will do now. For there is 
no one of us that can look back on any 
achievement gained and not say that it 
was worth all that it cost us. 


Things That You 
Should Know About 
the Care of Your. 
Teeth 


(Continued from page 33) 


The explanation is that there is an un- 
usual demand at that time on the supply 
of nutrition carried by the circulation as 
a whole. Peter may be robbed to pay 
Paul. In other words, the end organs of 
the mouth may not receive their normal 
amount of nourishment, because it is 
specially needed then in other parts of 
the body. 

It is also a fact that the circulation is 
affected when a person is in a prolonged 
state of great nervous tension. There is 
usually pronounced degeneration of the 
alveolar process in highly nervous people. 
We Americans are peculiarly liable to 
“nerve trouble;" x this is one reason 
why we need to keep careful watch over 
our teeth. 

Now, have I made it clear that any- 
thing which affects the circulation, or the 
blood, which is carried by the circulation, 
affects also the condition of the teeth and 
the other tissues and structures of the 
mouth? If so, vou realize that the general 
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Club Sedan 
$1095 
f. o. b. Detroit 


Ws SS mit (2), 


25 Miles ^^ Gallon 
58 Miles per Hour 
525 Miles 8 Seconds 


With one long sure stride the good 
Maxwell now makes the greatest four- 
cylinder advance that the industry has 
recorded in the past five years. 


For Chrysler engineers achieve, in 
Maxwell, heights of speed, acceleration 
and gas mileage which place it as far 
ahead of present four development as 
Chrysler has gone among the sixes. 


Balloon tires, natural wood wheels, stoplight, transmission lock, Duco 
finish standard on all Maxwell models. Shrouded visor integral with 
roof, heater, standard on all closed models. 


“oe New Good 


MAX WELL 
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Treat em Rough 
They'll Like It 


You don't have to coddle McKays. Treat 'em 
rough—they'll like it! They'll outlast ordinary 


chains by months and miles. 


UNITED STATES CHAIN & FORGING COMPANY 
Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of McKay Tire Chains, McKay Shurout Chains, 
McKay Ready Repair Línks, McKay Bumpers 


TheBetter 
Black Chains 


RE CHAIN 


b 


40 Years 
of Knowing How 


Have you seen the new McKay 
Red Bead Bumpers? There'sa type 
and size for every type of car—all 
new—all better. Ask your dealer. 


health has a direct influence on these 
tissues and structures. 

It is decidedly important to keep the 
general physical condition up to par. 
Otherwise, you may set up a vicious 
circle: trouble originating in another part 
of the body may cause trouble in the 
mouth; infection starts in the weak spots; 
it spreads and becomes more acute; pus 
is formed; and this poison drains into the 
system, to drag down still more the 
general health itself. 

But there are other trouble breeders 
which are purely local. Many “bridges” 
and “crowns” are a prolific source of 
danger. Fillings that extend along the 
free margin of the gum—if they overhang 
in a sort of ledge—are in the same class. 
Food collects underneath; chemical ac- 
tion takes place, or microbes become 
busy; perhaps the edge of the filling, or 
of the crown or the bridge, irritates the 
gum. A slight lesion, as physicians call 
it, is formed. Infection starts—and there 
you are! The bad business of pyorrhea 
is under way. 

The lesion, or pocket, develops between 
the gum and the tooth. The lining of this 
pocket is usually infected; and on the side 
of it that is formed by the tooth there is a 
nm deposit composed of decayed bone 
and other substances. 

In this dead or dying tissue, miscellane- 
ous germs assemble. And so we get ulcer- 
ation, suppuration, and finally the loss 
of the teeth. 


OU probably are already asking, 

“Well, what can I do about it?” I 
don't blame you for wanting constructive 
suggestions; and I shall try to give you 
some which you can apply in the care of 
your own teeth. 

But first I want to offer one bit of 
counsel. Coming from a dentist, it may 
seem prompted by self-interest. But I 
am sure that all the members of the den- 
tal profession will agree that this counsel 
is for the best interest of our patients. 

Correct diagnosis of pyorrhea is very 
important; and the sooner it is made, the 
more hope there is of preventing serious 
trouble! But in the early stages, and 
even when the disease is far advanced, 
there may be no symptoms which the 
patient himself can recognize. Therefore, 
| earnestly advise you, even though you 
have no reason to believe that you have 
pyorrhea, to obtain from some authori- 
tative source an expert opinion on the 
subject. 

In the cities there are not only men 
who specialize in this branch of dentistry, 
but there are diagnostic clinics which 
include in their examination a study of 
mouth conditions. In many of the 
smaller towns there are up-to-date den- 


| tists who can make the necessary tests. 


In any case, ask for a careful explana- 
tion of the conditions found. Argue about 
them, if you want to! Take an intelligent 
interest in them. If you have doubts, get 


; more than one opinion. 


Remember that this is a matter vitally 
affecting your future health and happiness. 
You have a right to have all the evidence 
submitted to you. Insist on getting it. 

You will have to pay something for it, 
to be sure. A dentist, like a carpenter or 
a bricklayer, measures his earning ca— 
pacity in terms of hours. Talking takes 


| his time, just as surely as does the filling of 
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Above are illustrated only a few of the 
many special tools designed and built 
by Hupmobile for its hundreds of serv- 
ice stations throughout America. These 
special tools enable Hupmobile me- 
chanics to save minutes, and in some 
cases hours, on a given job. 


Hupmobile 


When the time finally does 
come that your Hupmobile re- 
quires mechanical work, you 
find that you are as thoroughly 
safeguarded in that direction 
as in the economy and long life 
which are built into the car in 
the first place. 


A dealer may do his best to 
service a car expertly and at 
low cost. But, unless his me- 
chanics are supplied with 
special tools, that best is 


bound to fall far short. 


Hupmobile dealers all have the 
special tool equipment neces- 
sary to assure lowest cost and 
quickest, most efficient service 
to the Hupmobile owner. 


Hupmobile Designs 
Its Own Tools 


These tools are designed at the 
Hupmobile factory by Hup- 
mobile engineers. Many of 
them are built by Hupmobile. 
They are specially designed to 
shorten the time of certain 
mechanical operations. 


Therefore they help to save 
labor-cost for the owner, give 
him a better job, and enable 


Keeping Down the Cost 
of Shop Service 


him to have the car in the 
shortest period of time. 


Standard Rates 
Protect the Owner 


Ascore or more of labor-saving 
short cuts—which mean 
money to the Hupmobile 
owner—might be mentioned. 
Such, for instance, as tools for 
fitting pistons in cylinder 
bores, for removing piston 
rings, for aligning connecting 
rods. 


Hupmobile goes still farther. 
It has established a flat rate 
system—a standard cost for 
every repair and replacement 
job. The Hupmobile owner 
knows in advance that any 
mechanical work is going to 
cost a certain sum, based upon 
a time-labor charge and a parts 
cost set by the service experts 
of the Hupmobile factory. 


This low cost and efficient 
service combined with the in- 
built goodness of the car re- 
sults in maintenance costs so 
low as to seem almost unbe- 
lievable to men not familiar 
with the Hupmobile. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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a tooth. But explanation and advice may 
| be worth far more to you than even the 
hlling of a cavity. 
| In over fifteen years of experience as a 
| dentist, I have found business men more 
negligent than any other group of my 
patients in regard to the care of their 
teeth! [t is not, with them, a question of 
economy. They spend money liberally, 
even lavishly, on other things. It is 
simply that they will not take the time. 

Men have come to me who were im- 
maculate in all other respects, vet whose 
mouths were in an appalling condition. 
Women are far more careful in this re- 
gard than men are. It is especially to 
business men, between the ages of thirty- 
| hve and forty-five, that I want to sound 
a warning. If they heed it, they will 
add years to their lives. 

In these cases, the conditions which 
are manifestly present are erosion and 
pyorrhea. 

Erosion of the tooth occurs along the 
margin of the gum, especially if the gum 
has receded, or shrunk away. It is often 
caused by prolonged high nervous ten- 
sion. This liberates a terrific acid, which 
attacks and disintegrates even the enamel, 
which is the hardest substance in the 
whole body. This exposes the dentine 
which, with its network of tiny nerves, 
is highly sensitive. 

A sensitive tooth will send even a busy 
man to the dentist. But pyorrhea, like 
other degenerative diseases, is often 
entirely painless. This is due to the 
destruction of the nerve fiber in the parts 
affected. 

If pyorrhea were always painful, I 
should not need to be writing this article 
to rouse you to action. More than half 

- fi ~ ~ m of my readers would already be under 
Cal OI CVCI V pui SC treatment! For more than half of you 


have pyorrhea right noz 


And purpose I HAVE urged you, as my first Shs of 


advice, to seek a careful diagnosis 
urally, I urge you also to have expert 
treatment, if treatment is necessary. And 


In the automobile industry several distinct price statisti prove that it ustaly 17 hecés- 
classes have developed. sary. 

.You cannot cure pyorrhea yourself. 

General Motors, a family of car and truck dou EUER did ne Bue 

builders, offers a choice of models in each class. Lae not believe a well developed case of 

. s pyorrhea can be cure without rotes- 

In Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oakland, Olds- e deii PERES 
mobile and GMC Trucks, there is a car for every What are the things you can do? 

In the first place, as I said before, look 

purse and purpose. after vour general health. Try to keep 


vourself up to par physically. Observe 
the general rules of hygiene, especially 
of diet. Don't live “on your nerves." 
Your power of resistance is your greatest 


Back of each car are all the resources of 
General Motors—an assurance of scientific 


excellence, continuing service and satisfactory safeguard against any form of disease; 
and this is especially true of the diseases 
value. which develop in the oral cavity—the 


mouth—because that is a veritable bat- 
tle-ground between the normal tissues and 
the invading germs. 

In the second place, brush your teeth 
regularly, frequently, and thoroughly. Get 
the right kind of brush and use it in the 
correct way. 

The teeth should be brushed five times 
a day; first, when you get up in the morn- 
ing; then, after each meal; and, finally, 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick + Capittac + CHEVROLET * OAKLAND 
Or.psuoniig + GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GALAC before retiring at night. To brush them 
Payment Plan. Insurance service furnished by General Exchange Corporation. thoroughly requires at least two minutes 

for each performance. 
If you have been giving your teeth only 
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More Than 12 Years Ago- 


Burroughs Introduced Direct Subtraction 


merely by depression of a lever, and for years it has been a feature 
of Burroughs Bookkeeping and Statement machines. Today 
these machines are used not only on 85% of the bank ledgers, 
but on thousands of commercial ledgers, statements, and stock 
records as well. 


More Than 15 Years Ago— 
Burroughs Introduced the Duplex Adding Machine 


"The machine with a memory"—a machine that adds two 
columns of figures simultaneously—a machine that adds several 
groups of figures and automatically obtains a grand total of 
all groups without relisting a single group total. 


More Than 16 Years Ago 
Burroughs Introduced the Automatic Tabulating Carriage 


and has constantly improved it until today the newer motor 
return carriage feature makes tabulation on many Burroughs 
machines practically noiseless and 100% automatic. 


Forty years ago William Seward Burroughs gave to 
the world its first practical adding machine. Since 
then the Burroughs Adding Machine Company has 
constantly anticipated the figure needs of business 
and has produced machines to solve every figure 
problem in every kind of business. Today Burroughs 
builds the only complete line of figuring machines— 
four distinct types with a full range of sizes in 
each type—for adding, bookkeeping, calculating and 
billing. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 


|. Bu rroughs 
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Machines 
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Made in our own factories 
Sold only through our own stores 


THE 


/Hanover 


Shoe 


. FIVE DOLLARS 
| -—— 


J 


Style 306 
Black Calfskin 
Lace Shoe— $5 


Style 5287D 
Tan Scotch 
Grain Brogue 
Oxford —$5 


Our ability to make better shoes 
| plus the fact that we sell direct to 
| the consumer in huge volume, ex- 

plain why Hanover Shoes are above 
| the average in quality, yet lower in 
| price. Send for catalog. 


| The Hanover Shoe, Hanover, Pa. 
l 
| 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 
sn s ANA nel 


: 


| 


Style B872 Boys’ 
Brown Army Grain 
Blucher Storm 
Boot, 10” top, bel- 
lows tongue, price 
- $3.50. Little 
1 Men's 8^ top, 
| price $3. 


EV eB | 


| ness of action gradually. 


a brief and rather careless brushing, in- 
crease the length of time and the thorough- 
If you go at 
it too abruptly and too severely, you 
probably will have considerable soreness 
and perhaps bleeding. 

Don’t employ too large a brush. Don’t 


, use one that is flat across the ends of the 
| bristles. Get a small one, with bristles of 


graduated lengths. All good makes of 

brushes can now be had in that style. 
Brush up and down, not simply across 

the teeth. In brushing the back teeth, 


' you will find it easier to employ a sort of 


rolling motion of the brush, up and down. 


| Don't use too much force, pressing the 


brush as hard against the teeth as if you 
were scouring a kettle! If you do that, 
it simply flattens the bristles so that you 
are using only their sides. It is the tips 


| that do the work. 


However, no bristles will penetrate 
entirely into the spaces between the teeth. 
And these spaces are not only traps for 
small particles of food, but are also 
nicely secluded spots where germs can set 
up in business. 

Use dental floss to clear these spaces of 
food particles and other matter. If you 
use a toothpick, do so with great caution. 
There certainly are countless cases where 
a toothpick does more harm than good. 
If, for example, there is an infected area 
around one tooth, you may very easily 
carry, on the point of your toothpick, a 
thriving colony of germs from this in- 
fected spot and implant them in another 
spot, hitherto free from infection. 

Let me add here a warning about using 
any ‘utensils or instruments which are 


| notclean. Dishes, napkins, spoons, forks— 


do not use these after other persons have 
used them. See that they are thoroughly 
cleansed before you use them, or before 
they are put away. 

Keep your own tooth brush clean. It 
should be dipped in some good antiseptic 


| solution after each using. A Hindu may 


be clad in filthy rags, but his smile re- 
veals teeth like ivory. Every day he cuts 
a twig from a tree having a_ peculiar 
astringent sap. With this as a brush, and 
using plenty of water, he cleans his teeth. 
We cannot have a new brush every day, 
as he does, but we can clean and sterilize 
the one we do have. 


HERE are many good tooth powders 
and tooth pastes on the market. Either 


| pure castile soap or pure salt makes an 
' excellent dentifrice. Chemically pure salt 


not only cleanses the teeth but stimulates 


; the gums. Sprinkle it liberally on a mois- 


tened brush and use in the regular way. 
If at first you feel a tingling sensation 


| keep on using the salt; the tingling will 
' stop as the gums become normal. 


Once a week the teeth should be 
polished with an orangewood stick. You 
can buy a little bundle of these sticks 
at the drug store. The end is thinned 
down into a wedge, rounded to take off 
the sharp points. Moisten this end in 
water. Dip it into tooth powder. Then 
polish each tooth separately, front, back, 
and as much of the sides as you can 
reach. But be careful not to injure the 
gums. 

Rinse the mouth thoroughly after the 
process is over. This advice to be careful 
not to injure the gums applies also to the 


use of dental floss. Do not saw it back 
and forth against the crest of the gum. I 
speak of these things; but common sense 
should make the warning unnecessary. 

Rinse the mouth frequently with a 
good mouth wash. I may say here that 
mouth washes are a great aid as preven- 
tives of pyorrhea, but they cannot be 
considered as cures. Normal saliva is 
erhaps the best mouth wash ever devised. 
The trouble is that so many factors 
operate to change the character of the 
saliva. Anger and fear cause it almost 
to stop flowing. Nervousness may in- 
crease the amount. 


AFTER brushing the teeth, rinse the 
mouth thoroughly and wipe the free 
margin of the gum with bibulous paper. 
The free margin is the edge of the gum, 
around the teeth. Bibulous paper is highly 
absorbent, and can be obtained at the 
drug store, where you can also buy pure 
salt—sodium chloride. 

If you have trouble with food packing 
between the teeth, pressing against and 
irritating the gum, go to your dentist. 
This is something you cannot correct by 
yourself. 

A great aid in keeping the gums in 
healthy condition is to massage them 
gently with your finger; a clean finger, let 
me add! This helps by stimulating the 
circulation, just as massage does in the 
case of other muscles or tissues. 

Twenty minutes a day, spent by you in 
the various ways I have outlined, will 
contribute more to healthy mouth condi- 
tions than a semi-annual visit to a den- 
tist, with six months of neglect between 
these visits. 

Remember that the enamel, which is 
the armor or protective part of the tooth, 
is probably the only part of the body that 
does not * reconstruct its reef." Of course 
you cannot “grow” an entirely new leg 
if you are so unfortunate as to lose one. 
However, if a bone is broken, or a piece 
is removed, nature fills in the gap. Muscle 
tissue also repairs its own damages. The 
skin can do the same thing. But if you 
break a tooth the parts will never grow 
together again. i you merely chip off 
a piece of the enamel, a new piece will 
not grow in its stead. If you lose one of 
your so-called “ permanent teeth," it never 
will be replaced—except by an artificial 
one. 

Pyorrhea is a robber. It steals our 
teeth, and when they are gone the loss is 
irrevocable. From every point of view, 
natural, healthy teeth are incomparably 
better than artificial ones. For instance, 
the grinding power of artificial teeth is 
only half as great as that of natural 
ones. Yet thorough mastication of food is 
doubly beneficial. It prepares the food 
for digestion, and the exercise of mastica— 
tion is known to have very good indirect 
effects. . 

Yet if you become a victim of advanced 
pyorrhea you will lose your natural teeth. 
In fact, you must lose them, in order to 
preserve the rest of your body from 
fecon poisoned and diseased. This is 
not an exaggerated warning. It is justified 
by the facts. Take more time, therefore 
more thought, more pains, to guard 
against this evil. It would be better to be 
a spendthrift of money than of health 
and even of life. 
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—the famous Regenoflex cir- 
cuit, in a rich mahogany fin- 
ished cabinet, with a built-in 
loudspeaker, and space for 
the batteries. With 4 Radio- 
trons WD-11. Complete ex- 
cept batteries and antenna 
$245 


HE “distance fan" is now a listener! 
The thrill of radio is no longer in 
^ getting fifty stations in a night, for 
radio has conquered distance, and 
turns now to music. 


Music from far stations — music from near. 
stations—clear and true! No longer will horn 
sounds, noises, thinned and flattened tones 
pass for music because they come from far 
away. In the Radiola X, each thread of 
sound reaches your room as it was played or 
sung—in full richness. Speech is clear, voices 
are real. 


The engineers have kept pace with the broad- 
casters—have improved reception to meet an 
ever-widening world of fun. With the sim- 
plicity, the beauty, and the tone quality of 
Radiola X, the home becomes a fascinating 
corner in a world of new interests and new 
pleasures—for everybody. 


RADIOLA REGENOFLEX 
—sensitive, clear-toned, non-radi- 
ating. With 4 Radiotrons WD-11 
and Radiola Loudspeaker. Space 
inside for the batteries. Entirely 
complete Vail batteries and an- 
tenna E . $191 
Uses PRU dry batteries: 


Radiola = 


REG U.S PAT. OFF. 


“<There’s a Radiola for every purse” 


Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Offices: 


233 Broadway, New York: nee St; Chicaga, I, 
28 Geary St., San 
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serve at 


x is it good for 


OU ARE PROUD to place before your 
guests the daintiest foods that the 
cook's intriguing art can concoct. Nat- 
urally, too. For who goes to a party ex- 
pecting a repast that will conform to a 
dictitian's ideal? 
But these rich and creamy delicacies, 
that are so delicious, in reality are insid- 
ious enemies of teeth and gums. 


The "pink" toothbrush— 
a penalty of modern food 


It's all quite simple. Rough, coarse foods, 
which require chewing, stimulate the 
gums. Modern soft food, eaten hastily, 
docs not give thestimulation, theexercise, 
which our gums need to keep them firm 
and healthy. 

That’s why tooth troubles due to weak- 
ened gums are so great a problem today. 

Ipana Tooth Paste is used by thousands 
of dentists in fighting gum troubles. Many 
have written us that they prescribe a gum 
massage with Ipana after the ordinary 
brushing with Ipana. For, because of the 
presence of ziratol, Ipana aids in healing 
soft gums and in keeping them firm and 
healthy. 

Send for a trial tube 


Tpana cleanses teeth safely and thoroughly. And 
its flavor is delicious, too. Send today for an in- 
troductory sample. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


A trial tube, enough to 


. last you for ten days, 
Bristol- "wil be gent gladly 
if vou will for- 
Myers Co. Med gh ah te 
Dept. J-1 below, 
42 Rector St. 
New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a 
trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE with- 
out charge or obligation 
on my part, 


tlle cen yee 

e 
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| who are somehow 


teeth and gums? 


Arkle 


The food they | Thousands of Young Men Tell "Tommy 
Their Troubles 


(Continued from page 19) 


night, the chairs outside his office door are 
continuously filled with men waiting to 
sce him. A ten-hour office day, however, 
is by no means the limit of his contacts. 
An average of four nights a week, he dines, 
by Invitation, at fraternity houses; he is 
fortunate in having a wonderful wife, who 
does not say anything if he is a bit irregu- 
lar about coming home! On Sunday his 
home is open house for all who wish to 
come, and scores do come every week. 

It has been estimated that Dean Clark 
talks, on the average, with fifty men a day 
in trouble! Call it 
hfteen hundred a month, ten thousand a 
year, and the estimate will be low. Nine- 
ty-hve per cent of them come to him not 
because they are summoned but of their 
own volition. 

One of many marvelous things about 
him is that he never forgets a name or a 
face; his memory in this respect 1s almost 


infallible. 


RECENTLY went to the university, at 

Champaign, Illinois, primed with ques- 
tions I wanted to ask Dean Clark about 
types and classes of men, their troubles, 
and the help different types of men need 
in meeting them. But I soon discovered 
I was mistaken about one thing: For 
him, men do not fall into types and 
classes. 

* There are only individuals," he said. 
“Every man is a case by himself. I would 
not think of laying down rules to be ad- 
hered to rigidly under all circumstances. 
If two children violate the same regula- 
tion, I would not mete out the same pun- 
ishment to both; for what might be a real 
punishment to one, might be to the other 
a challenge to further misdeeds. 

“There is no way of deciding what to 
do with a boy apart from his preferences, 
his abilities, his likes and dislikes. Much 
grief comes from disregarding this simple 
fact. Every boy can be managed, I'm 
convinced of that; but every boy can’t 
be fitted into the particular mold you may 
want to put him into, if it happens to be 
the wrong mold for him. 

“I think the greatest handicap of all is 
the handicap of mental and physical in- 
difference to the thing a person is doing— 
in plain language, laziness. Very few 
people are lazy when they are doing some- 
thing that interests them immensely. 

“Tt is my feeling that a man should 
make up his mind fairly early what he 
most wants to do in life. The best guide 
is the thing he /ikes to do; and he can usu- 
ally decide that between the ages of four- 
teen and eighteen. 

“But first of all he has to earn a living; 
and if he cannot earn a living at the thing 
he likes to do, he must choose something 
else. 
events to do, well whatever he under- 
takes. 

* Suppose," I queried, “a man fails to 
make his choice between fourteen and 
eighteen, can he do it effectively later?” 

“W ith hard work and definite purpose,” 
he said, “a normal man can do anything!” 


In that case, he must decide at all > 


His own career splendidly illustrates 
his philosophy. 

“T wanted to be a doctor,” he told me; 
“but I was not destined to become one. 
d father had been a coal miner in Eng- 
land before he came to this country. A 
few months after I was born here in 
America, my mother died, and my father 
slaced me with an aunt and uncle, who 
brought me up. 

“My uncle aiso had been a coal miner, 
but, curiously enough, he owned a good 
library and subscribed for the best of the 
current magazines. Thus very early I 
formed the reading habit and devoured 
every thing I could lay my hands on. 

“ Physically, I was so skinny and under- 
sized that my aunt and uncle thought it 
wasn't wise to let me work very much. 
‘There were older children in the family 
anyhow, and I suppose I was somewhat 
spoiled. At any rate, I rather ran wild 
until I was fourteen or fifteen years old. 
Each winter I went a few months to the 
district school, but I had practically no 
work to do. 

“When I was fifteen, however, my 
uncle died suddenly. The older children 
had married and left home, and it fell to 
me to take charge. 

“From having had nothing to do, I now 
had it all to do; and by all, I mean all. I 
power and planted and cultivated and 
harvested my crops, marketed them and 
did the chores, the same as a grown man. 
There were one hundred and twenty acres 
in the farm, and I had a full job. 

“Of course there was no more schooling 
for me at that time. I got in the habit, as 
the result of my work, of going around 
with an older crowd of men and girls, and 
the responsibility and contacts made a 
splendid training. 

"[ was nineteen, and weighed little 
over a hundred pounds, when a neighbor 
who was on the township board of educa- 
tion came to me and sai 

“Tom, I thought I'd m you know that 
we hired y ou last night to teachour school!” 

““T can't teach school!’ I replied. ‘I 
haven’t been inside a schoolroom for four 
years. I couldn’t teach, even if I had!’ 

"Oh, yes,’ he said, ‘you can teach all 
right. I used to read the grades. you got 
when you were in school, and we're satis- 
fied you'll do.’ 

“He talked until he put some courage 
into me, and I accepted. I arranged to 
do most of the farm work in summer, and 
taught from September to March. 


UT when I was twenty-two a decisive 
event occurred. A former chum of 
mine, who had moved to Nebraska, came 
back and stayed with me a week. He had 
gone to a normal school in Emporia, Kan- 
sas, and had acquired a superficial veneer 
of polish. He was naturally fine-looking, 
and he wore up-to-date clothes. Mine 
were the best the local stores sold; but 
somehow they did not quite fill the bill. 
" Before my friend went home he con- 
trived to let me know that he considered 
me a back number. I took it all in good 
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Fair Warning! 


Thisisthe time of year when 

colds are most prevalent. 
Seeds are now being sown for 
deaths from pneumonia that will 
occur in January, February and 
March. These diseases which blot 
out an average of 150,000 lives 
a year in the United States and 
Canada frequently develop from 
neglected colds. Out of every 
seven who get pneumonia one 
person dies. As many people die 
each year from pneumonia as from 
tuberculosis. Year after year the 
same thing happens. 


| OOK out for January colds! 


Do not neglect a cold. A cold in 
the head is not a simple, trifling 
annoyance but a real disease with 
a medical name—coryza. In addi- 
tion to the danger that pneu- 
monia may develop, a cold often 
leads to chronic catarrh of the 
nasal passages, to ear trouble end- 
ing in deafness, to chronic bron- 
chitis and inflammation of the 
bony cavities of the face. A 
neglected cold may even prepare 
the way for serious heart trouble. 


The first noticeable symptoms of 
diphtheria, typhoid fever, mea- 
sles, scarlatina, whooping cough 
or smallpox may appear as a cold. 
A person suffering from what 
seems to be an innocent cold may 
pass on to someone else a fatal 
attack of one of these diseases. If 
you or your children are suffering 
from colds stay away from other 


The amount of absentecism in large 
business establishments is seldom real- 
until the facts are thoroughly re- 
viewed. Common colds are among the 
chief sources of loss of time. 
In a grou; - of about 8,000 clerical em- 
ployees of the metre litan Life Insur- 
ance Compan the Home Office, 
records show ¢ at olda which involve 
disability for work affect 2 out of every 
5 employees during the course of a year. 
Among school children, colds are prob- 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY -NE 


ably the cause of more absentecism 

than any other illness—with consequent 
falling back in grades and 
to the tax payer. 


Medical supervision of schools is be- 
coming more thorough 
year and isdoing much to 
e 
should cooperate with school authorities 
in working to stamp out these minor 
illnesses which frequently have fatal 
consequences. 


people until you are certain that 
the "cold" is not an infectious 
disease. This decent precaution 
will prevent many serious epi 
demics and save many lives. 


A cold is an inflammation of the 
mucous membrane which settles 
upon the point of least resistance 


F 


throat, 
gastro-intestinal tract. 
changes in temperature, drafts in 


—the nose, chest, or 


Sudden 


and exposure to damp and cold, 
breathing stale air and street dust 
—these are direct causes of colds. 


Lack of fresh air and sufficient 
exercise to keep the skin and body 
healthy, lack of sleep and rest, 
over-indulgence in rich indigest- 
ible food — these are indirect 
causes of colds. 


To take cold easily is to adver- 


pany 


s extra expense vention o 


m year to 
event serious 
ives. Parents 


ease in the 
idemics and thus save 
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the interests of community welfare. 


“Just a cold!” But what will it 
lead to? — The first signs of influ- 
enza, pneumonia, and other dan- 
gerous diseases are often mistaken 
for '' just a cold." 


tise that your living habits are 
wrong. By follow- 
1 g simple health 
rules you are likely 
to keep well. But 
if in spite of all 
your care, you do 
take a cold—do not 
treat it lightly. See 
your doctor. Re- 
member, it is not a 
sign of weakness 
but a mark of wis- 
dom never to neg. 
lect a cold. 


repa amphlet, '*Pre- 
Pneumonia’ " ^ which will be 


nst this dangerous 
second only to heart dis- 
death rate. Send for it. 
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The world for- 


gives him now, 
but— 


Only yesterday, it seems, that strap- | 

ing youngster of yours was clamber- 
ing about his crib. How you dreamed 
of his coming manhood! And today you 
see your vision closer—the goodness, 
the manliness in him. Today you, and 
the world too, make allowances and 
forgive his little disobediences—his 
childish bursts of temper — even a 
detected falsehood. 


But when he becomes a man the 
world will stop forgiving. It will judge 
him solely by what he shows it. And 
between the ages of ten and twenty he 
is forming the character the world will 
see. 


THE AMERICAN Boy can help you | 
in making a man of him. By fiction 
tales of breath-taking interest, fash- 
ioned with infinite care by the world's 
foremost writers for boys, it stimulates 
his finer instincts. He ardently admires 
the real men, fine boys, who work, play 
and live with him in these stories. Un- 
consciously he accepts their standards 
of life, and emulates their fineness of 
character—their loyalty and courage, 
their honor, self-control, initiative, in- 
dustry and self-reliance. He learns to 
know and trust and depend on himself— 
to do right, think right, live right—to 
accept responsibility for errors, and to 
profit by them. With unperceived 
hands — with unfelt power — THE 
AMERICAN Boy leads him to manhood. 

Let THE AMERICAN Boy guide your 
son through the crucial, character- 
forming stage of his life. Send us the 
coupon below—you need not enclose 
any money—and we will mail your boy 
the current issue of THE AMERICAN 
Boy. A bill for two dollars, covering 
a year’s subscription, will be sent you 
later, unless you notify us to the 
contrary within ten days. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20c 
a copy at news-stands. 


Ge a ee 


| The . B | 
| merican DOy ! 
[ "Te B eren Baget Bos Mages for Boys m AJ the War l 
| THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. I 
1 No. 243 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 1 
P'hase enter a year’s subscription to Toe 
| AvtuntcaNn Boy and send a copy of the current ] 
j-sue to the followi address, Unless I notify 
l you to the contrary within ten days of the receint l 
l of it, I will remit 0 on receipt of your bill. l 
| Boy's Name...... ] 
I Addie-s5 l 
|. Your Name....... I 
MOENIA EUER l 
| li you prefer, remit $2.00 with order l 


it 
Canada, $2.25; foreign, $2.50 
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part; but, just the same, it hurt! As an 
old Swede in our neighborhood used tosay, 
* There's nothing so insulting as the truth" 
I thought it all over. I believed I was just 
as smart as my friend; and if he could go 
to college, I didn’t see why I couldn’t go 
too; and I made up my mind I ould go. 

"My aunt agreed to my plans, so I 
sold off what stuff I had on the farm, and 
we moved to Champaign. She had the 
rent of the farm to keep her, and I real- 
ized about a thousand dollars for myself. 
With this I bought a little house, and gave 
it to my aunt rent free in pay for my 
board. Beyond that I shifted for myself. 

“Ever since I was fourteen, I had been 
the local correspondent in our neighbor- 


hood for the Champaign newspaper, so my 


name was known to the editor. I went 
to him now; he let me learn how to set 
tvpe, and then gave me work to do. In 
that way I earned my living. 

“As Thad received no high-school edu- 
cation, I studied for a few months in the 
preparatory department; so when I en- 
tered the university itself I was twenty- 
four years old. I graduated with my class 
four years later. 

"For a few years I taught in. public 
schools, then came back to the university 
as an instructor in English. I suppose I 
might have continued to this day as an 
instructor and professor but for an inci- 
dent which occurred when I was thirty- 
nine years old. 

“One day, having been summoned to 
the office of the president of the univer- 
sity, I found him sitting at his desk, facing 
one of the undergraduates—I’H call him 
Fred. When I entered, Fred and the 
president were glaring angrily at each 
other. They had been having the latest 
of a series of conferences over Fred’s mis- 
demeanors. Fred’s father was a prominent 
citizen in the state, and the boy had a 
somewhat favored position. 

“*Mr. Clark,’ the president said to me, 
‘I don't know what to do with this boy. 
His grades and his actions are a disgrace 
to the university. He won't study and he 
won't go straight. I don't want to dis- 
miss him; but I've done the best I could, 
and I've failed. I am going to turn him 
over to you.’ 

“Why pick on me? I inquired fiip- 
pantly; but the president took no notice 
of my remark. Turning to Fred, he said: 

**[ am giving Mr. Clark an absolutely 
free rein. You must do whatever he says. 
If he dismisses you from the college, I will 
back him up.’ 

“This was a wholly unexpected situa- 
tion for me. I had no theories whatever 
for reforming bad boys. The job was 
thrust on me without my asking for it. | 
turned to Fred: 

*'*Let's go get a soda and talk it over!’ 
I said." 


NE of the fine things about Dean 
Clark is that he does not take himself 

or his work too seriously. As he and his 
new charge sat at the soda counter, each 
wondering what the next move was to be, 
the humor of the situation overcame 
him—and a grin broke the ice with Fred! 
They shook hands; and then they talked. 
‘Tn that first talk," Dean Clark con- 
tinued, “I told Fred frankly I didn’t know 
what to do with him: the job was none of 
my seeking; if he wouldn't help himself I 
certainly didn't know how I could make 


him; but I said I would surely like to help 
him if there was any way I could; and | 
asked if he would work it did help. 

“TIl do anything for anyone who shows 
a friendly interest in me!’ he replied. 

“I found that Fred, as a boy, had al- 
ways been controlled and made to do 
things. As he was naturally obstinate, he 
resented this. When his father ser him 
to college his mother came along to be 
near him; but she was not much of a 
guardian, and Fred got away and kicked 
up his heels. He wasn't a bad boy at 
heart—no boy is! But he had done a lot 
of bad things, partly out of pure bravado. 

" Before we parted that day, I told 
Fred I couldn't stop him and wouldn't 
try. But I got him to promise that if he 
did the things he shouldn't do, he would 
tell me about it—otherwise I couldn't 
help him. I promised to respect his con- 
fidence; but there must be no secrets be- 
tween us. ` 

“In that first week with Fred I cer- 
tainly learned a lot I never had known be- 
fore about police courts, and disreputable 
parts of the city, and the riff-raff for ten 
miles around. Fred knew them inti- 
mately. But that was the last of it for 
him! I do not know just how or why he 
began to go straight. I suppose it was 
partly as he had said—I was the first hu- 
man being who had ever shown a friendly 
interest in him without trying to make 
him do things. Whatever the reason, he 
did begin to study and go straight; and he 
graduated with his class. 


“THAT experience settled my own fate! 
I was asked to become dean. I pro- 
tested, for I was satished with the work | 
was doing and didn't want to change. But 
finally I accepted, and I have been work- 
ing with Freds of one kind or another ever 
since. 

“You want to know about them—” 
Dean Clark went on—‘‘these boys and 
men who get off on the wrong foot. You 
ask me how they get started right again, 
how they can he helped, strengthened, 
made purposeful and energetic, aroused 
out of laziness and indifference. They al- 
ways can be started right and aroused; 
but no two of them in the same way. 

“I remember a case involving three men 
who wanted to go to the Illinois-Chicago 
football game at Chicago one fall. They 
decided to beat their way on the railroad, 
and locked themselves in one of the wash- 
rooms of the train. The conductor did 
not attempt to break the lock, but waited, 
intending to nab them at Chicago as they 
left the train. However, they broke the 
window fastenings and jumped out. 

“One was caught. The others got 
away; but a suit case was dropped, the 
contents spilled, and the flyleaf of a book 
revealed who the second man was. There 
were no means of identifying the third 
man; but it was easy for me to guess who 
he was, since I knew that he would be in 
any escapade that included the first two. 
I called him to my office, and it is about 
him I want to tell. 

“You thought this affair was a joke, 
jim: I said; ‘but it happens that you've 

een caught. And you've been caught 
doing a petty and dishonest thing—trying 
to beat the railroad company out of your 
fare. Besides that, you destroyed some 
railroad property while you were getting 
away. 
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For all the family 
— all the year 


No: car so completely meets the requirements of the 
family as the all-season and all-purpose Sedan. Q Its body 
is a combination of beauty and strength and comfort 
that reflects the highest traditions of Fisher craftsman- 
ship. Q Five adults are comfortably seated on deep 
tufted cushions. The quickly adjusted windshield with 
its automatic cleaner—the floor type heater—and the 
easily operated windows, instantly adapt the Sedan to 
any condition of weather. Q Built into its time-proved 
chassis is the powerful and economical L-Head engine, 
pu A Delco electrical equipment, pressure-feed lubrication, 

Harrison radiator, and a dry disc clutch. Q This 
$127 5 Oldsmobile Sedan commends itself to the family in 

search of a sensible all-round car at a sensible price. 
f. o. b. factory 

Roadster $875, Touring Car $875, Sport Roadster $985, Sport Touring $1015, 2-passenger 


Coupe $1045, Coach $1065, Coupe $1175, De Luxe Scdan $1375. The G. M. A.C. extended 
payment plan makes buying easy. All prices f. o. b. Lansing. Tax and spare tire additional. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONT. 


OLDSMOBILE-SIX 
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Roch of Hges 
Granite 
for 
Memorials - 
Symbolic 
of Cbaracter 


"pe choose in your own 
lifetime a memorial of 
Rock of Ages granite is 
to sanctify to posterity 
the name you will hand 
down. A Rock of Ages 
monument is your most 
permanent symbol of re- 
membrance. 

The fine texture of Rock 
of Ages, together. with its 
natural blue-gray color 
and great hardness, 
stamp it an excellent 
granite for memorial pur- 
poses. Above all, it takes 
a polish of mirror-like 
brilliance. 


Insist upon our Certificate of 
Perfection when buying a Rock 
of Ages memorial from your 
local dealer. It is your protec- 
tion against inferior stock. 


There is no substitute. — - 


Write for Booklet “A” 


BOUTWELL, 
MILNE & VARNUM 
COMPANY 


Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 
MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 


“‘Now, I said, ‘go down and settle up 
with the railroad company for your fare 
and your share of the damage.’ 

“Sim flared up. 

PIl see them in hell first!’ 
claimed. 

“That would have been a natural time 
for me to get angry. I am not slow-tem- 
pered; but I have learned not to get angry 
any more, that is, not to show it. It 
doesn't pay. An angry man is a weak 
man, and gives his opponent a big ad- 
vantage. So I laughed at Jim and told 
him he didn’t really mean what he said. 

“*You’ll pay them all right,’ I said, 
‘and I want you to come and see me again 
Saturday morning, and bring the receipt.’ 

“TPI not do it!’ he replied. 

* Any how," I said, ‘I want you to come 
here Saturday morning, whether you 
bring the receipt or not.’ 

“He left. And on Saturday he came to 
me smiling, with the receipt. 

“Then, but not until then, I allowed 
myself to give him a talking-to. I told 
him that if he had no respect for me per- 
sonally, he should at least have had the 
decency to talk respectfully in the pres- 
ence of his senior officer. Being no longer 
angry, Jim was in a frame of mind to take 
straight talk and to have it do some good. 

“But you see the point. If I had got 
angry, even when I had: serious provoca- 
tion, Jim would never, of his owen free sill, 
have paid. -And he had to make restitu- 
tion that way for the sake of his own 
strength of character. . To be sorry for a 
misdeed is never enough. A man can be 
sorry for ten minutes! .. That leaves no 
mark. Character is developed by doing 
things difficult enough to cut lines in a 
man's soul. . - 


“I REMEMBER another case,” Dean 
Clark wenn, “ofa stubborn man of a 
very different sort. Henderson was so 
poor he had a very hard time to stay in 
college. He came to me.toward the close 
of the year and said he was going to quit. 
He had been working half the night to 
earn money to keep on, and the grind was 
getting to fs too much for him: he did not 
get enough sleep; he lacked the energy to 
study properly, and his marks suffered. 

“I told Henderson I considered him 
very foolish to quit just before the end of 
the year, for the work he had done would 
be forfeited, as far as counting toward 
his degree was concerned. I counseled 
* him to give up most of his outside work 
and to borrow the money he needed, ex- 
plaining how I could help him to borrow 
it. But Henderson was a very obstinate 
man. He had to be, or he never would 
have stuck it out at the university as long 
ashe had, under the conditions hehad faced. 

“No, he said; ‘I’m going to quit.’ 

“Very well,’ I replied, ‘you’re a free 
agent, and if you make up your mind to 
quit nobody can prevent you. But I 
think you’re making a foolish mistake.’ 

*'Maybe I am, he said; ‘but that's 
what I’ve decided to do.’ 

“T knew I had said enough. To oppose 
an obstinate man is to fix him more firmly 
in his determination. I repeat, you have 
to know your man. There are no rules— 
there are men. 

* Well, Henderson left my office; and 
after an hour or so I too left. As I 
stepped into the corridor Í noticed Hen- 
| derson standing with his back to me 


oe 


he ex- 


staring fixedly out of the window. There 
was something about him—the way he 
stood—that told me he was thinking and 
thinking hard. I did not interrupt. 

“The following day he came to see me 
again. 

“Dean, he said, ‘I’ve decided to stay!’ 

* Months later, when Henderson knew 
that I had seen him standing in the corri- 
dor by the window, he said to me: 

““If you had spoken to me that time, 
I would have made up my mind and quit 
on the spot! I was fighting it out by my- 
self, and a word from anybody else would 
have made me quit. I know now it would 
have been a very foolish decision.’ 

s NE autumn, years ago, a man came 
down from Duluth to talk with me 
about his ward. Of course, none of the names 
I have used in telling you these incidents 
are the real names of the boys I've men- 
tioned. This one I'll call Harry Jones. 

““T wish you would keep an eye out for 
Harry,’ the guardian said; ‘he has been in 
trouble in every school he has attended. 
He is spoiled, headstrong, obstinate, and 
his home conditions have not been the 
best. I don’t want you to call him in and 
give him atulking-to. Let him come to you.’ 

“I always do let them come to me, if 
possible, for you can say so much more to 
à man under those circumstances, and he 
is more receptive. Well, one evening, when 
I was being entertained at a fraternity 
house, a lad named Jones was introduced 
to me. 

"*[ don't think much of the way you do 
things at your office,’ he remarked. 

“We know we can’t satisfy everybody,’ 
I replied; ‘but, as the motto goes, we aim 
to please. What’s your complaint?’ 

“It just struck me then that this was 
the boy I had been warned about. Harry 
explained that he had gone to the Wiscon- 
sin game at Madison with some friends in 
a car. On the way back the car broke 
down. .He said they had made every ef- 
fort to repair it, and to get back to Cham- 
paign in time for classes the following Mon- 
day; but they had failed. He went on to 
say that when he came to my office, and 
explained the circumstances to one of my 
assistants, the excuse had not been al- 
lowed and the classes he had cut stood 
against him. 

““Of course we sometimes make mis- 
takes at my office,’ I told Jones. ‘We 
have a rule that no excuses go except for 
unavoidable absences. But it seems that 
you made an honest effort to get back 
and were prevented by something beyond 
your control. I think possibly that excuse 
might be accepted. Anyhow, suppose you 
come and see me, and I'll find out what 
can be done about it.’ 

“Harry came in a day or so, and we 
talked and got fairly well acquainted. I 
allowed his excuse and we parted friends. 
The friendship was strengthened in later 
meetings, and Harry told me in confidence 
many things about himself—he had been 
drinking, gambling, and doing even worse 
things. He volunteered the information, 
and I did not tell him what he must or 
must not do. 

“Some time later I was about to leave 
the city for a two-weeks trip, when Jones 
rushed to the house and insisted on seeing 
me before I departed. 

“‘Dean, he said, ‘you’ve been so square 
with me, I decided I simply had to tell you 
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THE FULLER MAN who comes to your house is 
the personal point of contact between you and 
a nation-wide organization specializing in saving 
time and work for women everywhere. He is a 
home-town business man who demonstrates and 
sells Fuller Brushes , , but more than that, he brings 
you word of the best of all the new homekeeping 
ideas developed by the ten million other women 
who are his friends and customers . . . , 
b) 


FULLER BRUSHES 


If vou want to see the Fuller Man before his next regular call, telephone The Fuller 
Brush Co. Branch in your city, or write us at 1098 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn., 
asking for the "Handy Brush Book." (In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 
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WALL BRUSH: Keeps 
walls clean. Easily 
reaches highest corners 
of room . . . . 


FURNITURE BRUSH: 
Specially shaped to 
get into folds and cor- 
ners of furniture . 


RADIATOR BRUSH: 
Long handle to reach 
between radiator sec- 
tions and other hard- 
to-get-at places 


WONDER MOP: Keeps 
floors shining. Wash- 
able strands absorb all 
dust. Reaches under 


radiators 


FULLER BROOM: A new devel- 
opment in brooms; tough fibers 
that sweep better and last longer. 


FULLER MEN are 
identified by this 
e lapel button. . . 
Fuller Brushes are 
identified by thistag 
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How to speak 
and write 


Masterly English 


‘Thousands of persons make little mistakes In their every- 


day English and don't know it. As a result of thou- 
sands of tests, Sherwin Cody found that the average 
person is only 61'; efficient in the vital points of English 
In a five-minute conversation or in an average one- 
page letter, from five to fifty errors will appear. It is xur- 


prising how many experienced stenographers fail in spell- 
ete. 
"between 
and use 
simplest 


ng such common words as business,” “abbreviate,” 
It is astonishing how many business men say 
you and I" instead of “between you and me," 
"who" for “whom,” and mispronounce the 
yords. Few know whether to use one or tw« 
"m's" or "r's," whether to spell words with “ic 
and when to use commas in order to make their 
absolutely clear. 


A REMARKABLE INVENTION 


Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the past twenty 
years. But instead of going along in the old way he has 
applied scientific principles to teaching the correct use of 
our language. He made tens of thousands of tests of his 
various devices before inventing his present method. In 
all his tests he found that the trouble with old methods Is 
that points learned do not stick In the mind. In school 
you were asked to remember rules, and if you forgot the 
rules you never could tell what was right and what was 
wrong. For years Mr. Cody has studied the problem of 
creating instinctive habits of using good English. As a 
result of his experience he evolved his wonderful new 


SELF-CORRECTING METHOD 


A patent was granted to Mr. Cody on his unique device, 
and now he places it at your disposal. This invention 
is simple, fascinating, time-saving, and incomparably 
eMecient. You do the lesson given on any page, then you 
see exactly how Mr. Cody himself would correct it. You 
mark your errors and check them in the first blank column. 
Next week you try that page again, on the second un- 
marked sheet, correct your errors, and check them in the 
second column. You sce at a glance what you have 
learned and what you have failed to remember, until you 
have reached the 100°, point in spelling, punctuation, 
grammar, and expression, 


ONLY 15 MINUTES A DAY 


A remarkable advantage of Mr. Cody's course is the speed 
with which these habit-forming practice drills can be car- 
ried out. You can write the answers to fifty questions in 
15 minutes and correct your work in five minutes more. 
You waste no time in going over the things you already 
know. Your efforts are automatically concentrated on 
the mistakes you are in the habit of making, and, through 
constantly being shown the rígh? way, you soon acquire 
the correct habit in place of the incorrect habit. "There 
are no rules to remember. There is no tedious copying. 
‘There is no heart-breaking drudgery. 


FREE—Book on English and 15-Minute Test 


A command of polished and effective language denotes 
education and shows your culture 
favorably tmpresses those with whom you come in contact. 
In business and in social life correct English gives you 
added advantages and better opportunities, while poor 
English handicaps you more than you will ever realize. 
now, in only 15 minutes a day -in your own home—1 
can actually see yourself improve by using the 100', se 
correcting method. 

Mr. Cody has prepared a simple 15-minute test with 
correct answers which you can take in your own home 
u can tell at once just where you stand. If you 
nt in English it will giv ou greater confidence; 
you are deficient you surely want to know it. Write 
today for this test—-it is free. We will also gladly mail 
you our new free book, “How to Speak and Write Mas 
terly English." Merely mail the coupon or a postal card. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL of ENGLISH 
91 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 
pun ZRWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 

91 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. l 
Please send me your Free Book “How to Speak | 
and Write Masterly English,” and also the 15-minute | 


meaning 
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| 
| Name e- EN | 
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something. I lied to you about what ha 
pened on the way home from the Wis- 
consin game! Some of what I said was 
true, but some of it wasn’t.’ 

“Well, Harry,’ I replied, ‘I’ve been 
lied to before. It can’t do me a great deal 
of harm. We can’t talk this out now, for 
I haven't time. But you come and see me 
when I get back.’ 

“He did, and with a proposal. 

“‘Dean, he said, ‘you’re the funniest 
man I ever met. You've never asked me 
not to do a single thing; and you've never 
told me I must do anything. I’m not used 
to that sort of treatment, but I appreciate 
it. I'm going to make you a promise. 
You couldn't wring it out of me, if you 
tried to get it, but lm giving it of my own 
free will: I'm going to cut out drinking, 
and I'm not going to have anything more 
to do with immoral things.’ 

“<All right,’ I replied, ‘that suits me, 
Harry. l haven't asked you for this 
promise. You've given it freely; and 
that, in honor, binds you to keep it.’ 

“PI keep it? 

" Some things are easy to say and hard 
to do. Shortly before New Year's Eve I 
thought about Harry Jones. I knew that 
then, if ever, while he was at home and 
away from the new influences that were 
improving him, the temptation to forget 
his promise would be terribly strong. So 
I wrote him a letter. 

“T have formed the habit of writing a 
letter a day, a letter to some boy who 
needs encouragement, or maybe a kick in 
the pants for something he has done. 
Such letters are always written on my 
personal stationery, often in long-hand. 
| mailed my letter to reach Harry just 
before New Year's Eve. He told me 
later it saved his life. 

““Do you know,’ he said, ‘this is the 
first time since I was fourteen years old 
that I didn’t drink too much at the Christ- 
mas holidays!’ 

“T told Harry then that he had done a 
great thing; but that, as yet, he had been 
good only negatively—he had refrained 
from evil himself. 

“*There is drinking in your house!’ I 
said; ‘and until you use your influence to 
get rid of it you have done only part of 
your job.’ 


So MANY boys and men, like Jonesat 
first, do not realize the joy of self-con- 
trol, the power and possibilities of self-dis- 
cipline. One boy, not long ago, was doing 
just enough studying to get by; and he 
finally figured so close that he flunked. 
He had to study to be reinstated. And he 
said to me: 

“I never knew before what fun it is to 
earn an A in a course. I thought I was 
doing all right when I got by on C's; it 
was all that you absolutely required. But 
now I’m ashamed of myself if I get even 
as low as a B? 

“In college, as elsewhere, we have also 
the question of money; and how much it 
is good for a man to have. I do not think 
the answer lies in kow much a man has, 
but in how he uses it. 

"Usually those parents who had the 
hardest time themselves when they were 
young are the ones most likely to spoil 
their children by giving them too much. 
There is a man to-day at the head of an 
important company in New England who 


was terribly poor when he was in college 
many years ago. He paid a dollar a week 
for his room, and it was a struggle to get 
the dollar. But he graduated with honors. 

“His son is now in college, but lives in 
very different style! He has all the money 
he wants, much more than is good for 
him. He is a good enough fellow, and 
does fairly well in his studies; but I am 
afraid he will never amount to much, for 
he lacks the spur of necessity and purpose, 
which are the great builders of character. 
To get on, a man must have ambition of 
some sort. A girl may supply it, or some-' 
body's friendly interest, or the desire to 
appear well in the eyes of someone whose 
opinion is valued. 

'Boys and men set endless handicaps 
for themselves without knowing it. There 
is the shy boy, for instance. Shyness is a 
real handicap, but it can be overcome— 
not, however, after the fashion of one boy 
I recall. He became a boaster to conceal 
his shyness. According to his talk, he 
was a very bad fellow and had done all 
sorts of daring and terrible things. But 
once, after he and I had a heart-to-heart 
talk, he said to me: 

““Dean, I'm not really as bad as I let 
on. The factis, I'd had so few experiences 
I was ashamed of it, and that's why I 
talked so. I never had any experiences 
with gambling and women at all, as I 
said I did.’ 

“Noy E replied; ‘I knew that all along. 
But do you realize you were simply hurt- 
ing yourself in the esteem of other people 
by talking that way? Men of character 
do not admire a man for his sins, but for 
his virtues.’ 


Bb, ERY strange things,” Dean Clark 
thoughtfully said, “happen behind 
the closed doors of men’s minds. I can 
stand at my window and see the crowds of 
students hurrying by. I see two boys go 
pastarminarm. They are w ell-groomed, 
care free, the greatest pals in the world, 
and apparently as much alike as two peas 
in the same pod. 

* But I happen to know that one comes 
from a home where there is a great deal of 
wealth, but where the moral standards are 
none too strict, where definitely high 
ideals are absent. To that boy, college 
is merely a stage in a rather meaningless 
existence. 

“The other boy comes from a home 
where they are wretchedly poor, but 
where the ideals are on the very highest 
plane. To him, being at college at all is a 
rather wonderful dream. 

“The first boy is in terrible trouble, al- 
though he does not realize it—the trouble 
arising from an existence without pur- 
pose and aim. What will happen to him? 
Can he be saved to a useful life? Yes! But 
he must be awakened, must understand 
things of which he is not now aware, must 
be made conscious of latent powers he 
does not suspect he possesses, of habits 
that hamper him without his knowing it. 
Nobody can say precisely what spur he 
needs, nor how his aw akening will come, 
without first taking a deep interest in him 
and gaining a sympathetic knowledge of 
his nature. 

“But something can stir him. He is 
capable of great things. That is the 
lesson of hope and faith I have learned 
from my contacts with these boys.” 
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How MOBILOIL 


fe 


FAIR RETAIL PRICE 
—30c a quart from bulk 


When the dealer sells a quart 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil for less 
than 30c, he does not make his 
fair, reasonable profit. Lower 
prices often accompany sub- 
stitution of low-quality oil for 
genuine Gargoyle Mobiloil. 

Prices are slightly higher in 
Canada, the Southwest and the 
Far West. 


Domestic Branches: 
New York (Main Office) 

Minneapolis 
New Haven 
Oklahoma City 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittabur, 
Portland, Me. 
Rochester 
St. Louis 
Springfield, Mass. 


Seg See: 
nU 


wins your warm cold-weather friendship 


HE first snow-storm— 

Mobiloil “E” in your en- 
gine. You go out in the morn- 
ing to start up. 

A few more turns with the 
starter, but that is all. Cor- 
rectly lubricated, the engine 
turns almost as freely as in 
warmer weather. With judi- 
cious use of the choke and a 
slightly richer mixture, your 
Ford yill give you the same 
reliable service in winter as 
in summer. And with the 
lightest possible burden to 
the battery. 

For Mobiloil “E” flows 
freely in the coldest weather. 
The moment you press on the 


Your Ford 


in Winter 


for TOURING: 
The new sealed 1-quart can is ideal 
while on long tripe or for emergency. 
Carry two or three under the seat. 
Fair retail price 35c (grades "E", 
Arctic and nu 3 for $1.00). Slightly 
higher in the Southwestern, Moun. 
tain and Pacific Coast States. 


for your HOME GARAGE: 

of Tbe S-gallon can or 15-, 30-, or 55- 
gallon steel drum of Mobiloil provides 
an ideal eupply of lubricating oil. 


— _ AE ER 


starter the oil splashes up 
and begins to feed to every 
frictional surface. 


So although the cold cylin- 
ders make it harder for the 
gasoline to vaporize, there is 
no additional difficulty im- 
posed by congealed oil which 
may cause stiffness and drag 
between moving surfaces. 


Results: Saving of battery, 
saving in gasoline, insurance 
of a perfect oil film over all 
surfaces, a powerful and thor- 
oughly protected engine. 


Put Mobiloil * E" into your 
Ford crankcase and notice 
the difference. 


VA 


CUUM OIL COMPANY 
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Being passed 
along trom 
one woman 
to another 


Hew can I keep my skin from grow- 
ing old? How prevent blotches 
and blackheads? How avoid having 
enlarged pores? These are the ques- 
tions being asked by the woman who 
realizes that much of her personal charm 
lies in a clear, youthful complexion. 


And the woman who has found the 
answer is eager to tell it. She has learned 
that the lower layers of the skin con- 
tain the active forces that really deter- 
mine its beauty, and these must be kept 
functioning normally. ‘To this end, she 
has adopted the daily use of Resinol 
Soap for her toilet and bath. 


Thousands of women are regularly 
using Resinol Soap because they recog- 
nize it as primarily a toilet soap of the 
first degree. It does more than merely 
wash off surface accumulations. — Its 
abundant, refreshing lather searches 
the pores—cleansing them of dust and 
germs—and gently stimulates the forces 
in the under layers of the skin to renewed 
activity. Thus it lessens the tendency 
to blotches, sallowness, clogged pores, ctc. 
It's daily protection that every skin 
needs. You will have it if you adopt 
Resinol Soap for vour toilet and bath. 


Where blemishes are already present, - 
apply a litle Resinol Ointment and sce 
how quickly it clears them away. This 
soothing, healing ointment is also un- 
excelled for the relief of itching, burning 
skin troubles, boils, chafings, scratches, 
erc. Your druggist sells the Resinol prod- 
ucts. No home should be without them. 


RESINOL 


Dept. D, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me, without charge, a sample of Resinol 


Soap and Resinol Ointment, 
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He Caught a Burglar With 


His First Invention 


(Continued from page 55) 


store address and telephone number on 
them. Then he waited developments. 
His first job was installing a burglar 
alarm for his druggist friend; and this 
was done so well that many of the doctors 
who visited the store had him put in 
their bells. In a short time he was able, 
with the aid of a helper, who received 
twenty-five cents wages, to install a push 
button and bell complete in one evening 
after school—for a charge of five dollars. 


| As the material used cost him only a 


dollar, and there were no accompanying 
expenses other than the helper, he cleared 


‘three dollars and seventy-five cents on 


each job. He began to see himself a great 


' financier. 


At fifteen he became a regular con- 
tractor—and a prosperous one. During 
most of the terms he had been able to 
save ten dollars a week. And toward the 
end of the second year he was assisting 


' some of the instructors who did outside 
' electrical jobs on Saturdays and Sundays. 


I I5 next thrill was his meeting with 


John Hopkins, the author of a book on 
wireless telegraphy. Mr. Dubilier can't 
tell that part of his story without con- 
tinually chuckling. 

“The professor," he says, referring 
to Hopkins, “was to deliver a lecture on 
‘Experimental Science’ at the institute 
one evening. I had read a chapter of his 
book on wireless, and could scarcely wait 
to see this wonderful being. Although 
the doors did not open until eight, I was 
there at seven; but, to my amazement and 
indignation, I was informed that only 
adults were to be admitted. 

“T didn't know what to do. But I 
did know I was going to hear that lecture, 
one way or another. I stopped several 
men and begged them to take me in with 
them, but they refused. I tried to 
sneak in with the crowd, but was spotted. 
Finally, in desperation, I slipped down 
to the basement, made my way up a back 
stairway and hid behind a door met 
several men came along; then I slid i 
unnoticed. 

"On the platform, a tall man was 
setting up some apparatus for the lecture 
and I guessed, correctly, that this was 
Professor Hopkins. I noticed that he 
was having a good deal of trouble. Con- 
necting up the apparatus was too much 
of a job for one man. He needed a helper. 
And I promptly resolved that thereafter 
I waiild be that helper! 

“When the lecture was over and every- 
one had gone, I went up to him and asked 
to be allowed to help him. He gruffly told 
me the best way to do that would be to 
sit down and not talk. I did! At eleven 


: o'clock he looked up and told me to go 


home. I sat on. At one o'clock he asked 
for a bucket of water to wash up. I 
fetched it. At two o'clock I left him at 
his hotel, having been allowed to carry 
his grips from the school. 

“T asked where he would lecture next. 


**Ask the Board of Education, he 
znswered. 


“T did, and found he would be at the 
125th Street Y. M. C. A. the following 
week. I was there before the lights were on. 

“At one A. M. I fetched the bucket of 
water. At two I left him at his hotel. He 
offered me a quarter, but I shook my head 
and asked where he would lecture next. 

“*Ask the Board of Education,’ 
said. 

“T found that the next week he would 
be in Brooklyn. I arrived before he did. 

“He was rather annoyed to see me 
again; and, to avert a reprimand, J 
asked to be allowed to switch on and off 
the lights during his experiment. He 
realized that this would really be a help 
to him. So he let me do it. 

“At one I brought the water. At two 
I said good night. 

“Where will you be next week?’ I 
asked eagerly. 

"*Ask the Board of Education,’ he 
replied grimly. 

“Well, I followed that professor around 
until in sheer desperation he really did 
take me on as a helper. I'll never forget 
the kick I got out of the first night he 
allowed me to stand on the stage with 
him. I bought a new suit just for the 
occasion!" 


V HEN William graduated from the 
technical institute in the beginning of 
1906, he realized what he most needed 
was experience; and having saved enough 
so that he could afford to work for low 
wages, he took a job with the Western 
Electric Company at six dollars a week. 
He hadn't been there two days before 
he noticed that they were making, among 
other things, winding resistance units 
which, when completed, were carried by 
two boys to the laboratory, some distance 
away, to be tested. This took valuable 
time as well as the services of the two 
boys. And as he had studied that very 
thing at the institute, he thought he 
could see a way of helping his foreman. 

He went to him oe it, explaining 
that he was fully capable of making the 
tests if supplied with a Wheatestone 
bridge. The foreman was doubtful—but 
he was also thrifty. And since the entire 
department expense was charged up to 
him he thought he’d try the boy out. 

The tests were made, the figures sent 
to the laboratory for verification, and 
every one of them was correct. 

At the end of the week, when he opened 
his pay envelope, William found eight 
dollars instead of the six he had expected. 
He looked up to find the foreman smiling 
at him. 

Later he was transferred to the inspec- 
tion department. His salary here was ten 
dollars a week, and he soon became an 
inspector himself, and had the run of the 
place. He was only eighteen, and very 
proud and happy. 

But this did not last long. As soon 
as he felt that he had learned what he 
could in that position, he began to reach 
out for something different. After much 
figuring of wavs and means, he decided 


he 
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ND courtiers, in homage, brought to the castle, 
fine silks of the Orient and bade her ladyship 
— Cuoosr.?? 

This fine old custom of home buying, until re- 
cently found only in books, is today a revived 
realization, In graceful tribute to her ladyship, the 
American Woman, our trusted representative now 

\ brings Reat Sirk Hosiery Direct To You AT THE 

\ Home, It can be bought in No Orner Way. Natur- 

ally, under this direct method of buying, your silk 
hosiery costs less. 

X insure service, top, toe and heel are made of finest lisle 

Every pair is guaranteed 
2 z 
[1 ALS MILLS 
Indianapolis - Indiana 
Wh "HH OFFICE IN YOUR CITY, CONSULT PHONE DIKECTORY 
This pold button identifies the authorized Real 
Sili Representative inen he calls at your home 
MISS HARFORD'S NEW COLOR HARMONY CHART FREE REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS, Dept. A1, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Correct color combinations of hosiery, dresses, -, ance of our New York and Paris Style Burcaus, I Please have Miss Harford send me, without cost or obligation, the Real 


hats and shoes for either street, sports, afternoon ^ personally designed this chart for your conven- Silk Color Harmony Chart 
or evening costumes are insured by the use of the _ience, and will gladly send it to you without cost. 
Real Silk Color Harmony Chart. With the assist- Just fill out the coupon and mail. 

© 1924 —Katherine Harford CIT eruere iens casa: 
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A tobacco that 
never changes, 
deposes Mr. Bruce 


Mr. Bruce doesn’t know of the eternal 
vigilance that its makers exercise to keep 
“good old Edgeworth” unchanged in qual- 
ity. But it is our conviction that a man 
buys the next tin of Edgeworth because he 
liked the one before it. 


Therefore, it is up to us to see that he 
gets what he is trying to buy—‘“more of 
the same.’ 


And Mr. Bruce is well qualified to testify 
on this point. He tells us that he averages 
better than half a tin a day, and he has 
been smoking Edgeworth for eight years. 


,Let's see—that's something like 1461 
tins for Mr. Bruce, according to our office 
calculator. But Mr. Bruce’s own letter 
will be more interesting than our com- 
ments. Here it is: 


Savannah, Ga. 
March 14, 1924. 
Messrs. Larus and Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 

1 have been using Edgeworth since 1916 
and think it is the best pipe tobacco on the 
market. The flavor and aroma is distinc- 
tive; the quality, being the very best, 
never changes; and as I have smoked nearly 
every brand of pipe tobacco made, I have 
never found its equal. 


My pipe is in my mouth nearly every hour 
of the day, and I smoke continually, using 


a can in less than two days, but have never 
felt any bad effects from Edgeworth. 


I have the best smoking combination 
there is—a can of Edgeworth and a BB B 
curve stem—and these two friends, hav- 
ing been with me for eight years, are going 
to be with me as long as I live. 


_Wishing you and 
Edgeworth the best of 
success, I remain, 


Yours very truly, 

signed) F. K. Bruce, 
105 East 39th St. 

Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. 


Write yourname 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 


| VN m. 
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BATE 


Company, 31 
South 21st Street, 


Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is 
sold in various 
sizes to suit the 
needs and means 
Both Edgeworth Plug 


of all purchasers. 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 


to enroll at the Cooper Union day school. 
To lessen expenses, he intended to go 
back to his old wiring business; but he 
soon discovered that it had lost all its 
charm. So he began casting about for 
something in a new line. 

He found it in the form of a fifty- 
dollar-a-month job with the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company— 
working a shift of eight}hours, from four 
in the afternoon to midnight. This left 
him plenty of time for school. 

In 1908 a wireless company was formed, 
and he became chief and only engineer. 
This was daytime work, so he was forced 
to shift his Cooper Union course to night 
school. But he didn't mind. Because now 
he was really getting somewhere. 

'The new work consisted of constructing 
demonstrating sets and making all the 
demonstrations himself. The company 
expanded, elaborate offices were fitted up, 
and he began to make trips to nearby 
cities in answer to interested demands. 

‘Then came the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition, in Seattle, Washington, and 
his commission to spend three months 
experimenting there. The experiments 
themselves were a success—but the com- 
pany was not. It had plunged ahead too 
fast, had risked too much, and it col- 
lapsed. The youthful chief engineer 
found himself jobless and chagrined. 

But he resolved he would carry on 
alone. Returning to New York, he took 
out a patent for a machine he had made 
with a screw driver and hammer and some 
small handy tools. Then he went back to 
Seattle to put across the manufacture of 
wireless telephones, backed by several 
Westerners who had Ifaith in him. A 
twenty-five-thousand-dollar company was 
formed and the work started. 

The young engineer built on the out- 
skirts of the city a station with what was 
then the largest wooden tower in the 
world, installed apparatus, and built a 
small receiving station in Tacoma, thirty 
miles away. In a month he had estab- 
lished daily wireless telephone commu- 
nication between the two cities. 

A few of the larger industries in the 
West approached him SEE their 
trouble with communications. He sup- 
plied them with the desired installations, 
and so satisfactory were the results that a 
syndicate was formed to build a small 
station in Alaska. 


I! WAS while testing out this installation 
that he had several amusing experiences, 
| one in particular with a young reporter 
on the Seattle “Times,” who was an 
amateur wireless bug and had installed 
a small receiving set in the office to pick 
up the ship news for his paper. At this 
»oint in the story, Mr. Dubilier's chuckle 
ecame a broad grin. 

“I picked up the Seattle ‘Times’ one 
morning," he says,'^and read these head- 
lines: ‘Reporter swears voices in air; says 
distinctly heard "Hello! Hello!” and 
“One, two, three, four, five!" 

"I was delighted. I knew he had 
picked up my tests, and I determined to 
have some more fun. That night, when 
| I thought he was listening in, I gave him 
another hello, and asked him if he thought 
the spirits were improving. 

“T could scarcely wait to get the paper 
| next day. And sure enough, there it was: 
| ‘Revolutionary thing has happened!’ 


And a long article telling of the mysterious 
talker. 

“The next night, my voice growing 
tired, I switched on an old talking ma- 
chine I had, and let it do the work for 
me. You can imagine the result of 
music and vaudeville jokes upon my 

oung reporter! But he found me out 

efore another week, brought his camera 
man up to the station, and made a good 
Sunday feature story out of it.” 

A big news agency sent out the Seattle 
“Times” story, and soon the Dubilier 
station was besieged with letters and 
telegrams of all sorts. 

Among these communications was one 
from Chicago which particularly aroused 
the young inventor's interest. 

“It was a telegram,” he explained, “and 
very long. I wondered what sort of man 
would spend that much money in tele- 
graphing, but I decided to ignore it and 
see what would happen. 

“A few days later I heard from him 
again; and this time the telegram re- 
quested a prompt reply. He wanted to 
know if this jemackable thing could be 
possible. If so, he would come to Seattle 
at once. The name signed was Russian. 

“ My curiosity got the best of me, so I 
telegraphed him to come. When he 
arrived I took him to my station, where 
the demonstration was a great success. 
He informed me that he was a Russian 
government official and wanted to know 
how soon I could pack up and go to his 
country with him. 

"[ gasped. Go to Russia? 
I wouldn't even discuss it! 

“But we did discuss it. For six months 
we discussed it. That government ofh- 
cial trailed me around Seattle until I was 
desperate. I would not go to Russia 
under any circumstances, No, not even 
to wire the Czar's Winter Palace. 

“Finally, he promised me fifteen thou- 
sand dollars in cash—more than I had 
ever dreamed of earning in years of work. 
And—well—I was only twenty-one—I 
went to Russia!" 


Never! 


" HERE everything movedonagorgeous 
scale—until the unsuspecting novice's 
secrets had been almost entirely wormed 
out of him. He installed a wireless tele- 
phone set in the Czar's St. Petersburg 

alace, where he remained over a month. 
Ie went to Finland, installing another set 
in Viborg, and then returned to the 
capital. 

lere it soon became evident that things 
were not going as he would have them. 
He was unable to collect the money 
promised him for his work. And when he 
started to fight for his rights, he was 
threatened with Siberia. 

In an hour's time he packed up and 
left. 

Broke, but not dispirited, he went to 
London, where he joined Embury Mc- 
Lean, president of the Engineer Com- 
pany, New York, whom he had met on 
his trip over the year before, and with 
whom he formed a company for wireless 
telephones in England. 

Returning to New York, ihe ambitious 
young inventor set immediately to work 
manufacturing a small high-frequency 
machine used for medical purposes, and 
a new small electric radiator, experiment- 
ing meanwhile with the condenser, his 
ereatest interest. 
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“A physical wreck—I was irritable, nerv- 
ous, debilitated. I tried nearly every cura- 
tive treatment known to science, but to 
no avail. I was simply depleted of nervous 
energy. When I heard of Flecischmann's 
Yeast I was skeptical of the wonderful 
results attributed to it. After using the 
yeast, my digestion became better, my 
complexion brighter, and I slowly re- 
gained lost vitality.” 


(Clair C. Cook, Los Angeles, Calit.) 


“We restaurant eaters must force greasy, 
quickly fried food into our stomachs in a 
hurry. And our next move is ‘take one 
of these pills each night!’ Even the best 
stomach cannot stand such treatment. On 
the advice of a friend I ate my first yeast 
cake. Now I feel like the man who puts 
coal on a fire. He gets heat units, while 
today I'm enjoying health and vigor units, 
and am glad to be out of the ‘glass of 
water and pill’ class.” 


(Thomas Leyden, Elizabeth, N. J.) 


“I knew my headaches and unwholesome 
complexion were caused by constipation. 
To take frequent cathartics was my regu- 
lar program and even by doing this I was 
tired and dopey. ‘I like what yeast does 
for me’ said one of my customers and 
asked if I had ever tried it. I began to 
drink yeast in milk regularly. Soon peo- 
ple began to comment on how well I was 
looking—my husband said I grew younger 

the mirror told me my complexion and 
eyes were clear and bright. Cathartics arc 
now a thing of the past.” 


uMabelle Conomikes, Marathon, N. Y.) 


* *And my Fleischmann's Yeast cakes as 
usual. For almost three ycars I have 
given this order to my grocer several times 
each week and will continue indefinitely. 
As a young mother in a run-down con- 
dition, with boils rendering me almost 
helpless, I felt that the end of my endur- 
ance had been reached. In desperation I 
sent for Fleischmann's Yeast cakes. The 
boils began to dry up. I slept better—had 
a keener appetite, felt better and regained 
my strength and vivacity.” 

(H. M. Raup, Linthicum Heights, Md.) 
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FOUR KINDRED ILLS - - - 


Lowered Vitality - Stomach Troubles 
Constipation ~ ~ Skin Disorders 


One simple food to banish them ~ - 


HESE remarkable reports are 
typical of thousands of similar 
tributes to Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


There is nothing mysterious about 
its action. It is not a “‘cure-all,’’ not 
a medicine in any sense. But when 
the body is choked with the poisons 
of constipation—or when its vitality 
is low so that skin, stomach and gen- 
eral health are affected—this simple, 
natural food achieves literally amaz- 
ing results. 


Concentrated in every cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast are millions of 
tiny yeast-plants, alive and active. 

At once they go to work—invigor- 
ating the whole system, clearing the 
skin, aiding digestion, strengthening 
the intestinal muscles and making 
them healthy and active. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast for Health 


comes only in the tinfoil package  — 
it cannot be purchased in tablet 
form. All grocers have it. Start eat- 
ing it today! You can order several 
cakes at a time, for Yeast will keep 
fresh in a cool, dry place for two or 
three days. 


Dissolve one cake in a glass of water 
(just hot enough to drink) 


before breakfast and at bedtime. Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast when taken this way is 
especially effective in overcoming or pre- 
venting constipation. Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a 
day— spread on bread or crackers—dissolved 
in fruit juices or milk—or eat it plain. 


Write us for further information, or 
let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Address: Health Research Dept. J-12, 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 
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Where Pyorrhea Starts. 


Mail Coupon for 
10-Day Tube to 


| FRE 
| 


10-day Test FREE 
Mail the Coupon 


Is frequently in that dangerous film 
on teeth—(run your tongue across 
your teeth and you can feel it) 


The simple new tooth care 
that foremost dental authori- 
ties now urge as scientific hy- 
giene—what to do and how. 


RE you living in dread of pyorrhea, 
think maybe you are susceptible to 
it? The hygienic rule most widely urged 
is very simple. Follow it, say men of science. 
and you will have better protection. 
Combating film at least three times daily: that, in 
a few words, is what all are urged to do. 


This offers vou a 10-day test free of the 


new way to fight it. Simply use the coupon. 


Look for film—then do this 


Most tooth troubles today are 
traced to a film that forms on teeth. 
A viscous film that you can feel 
by running your tongue across your 
teeth. 

That film is the chief enemy of 
good teeth. It clings to teeth, gets 
into crevices and stays. It hides 
the natural luster of your teeth. If 


your present dentifrice doesn’t 
1 À T A 
combat it successfully, it's inade- 
quate. 


Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. In 
contact with teeth, this acid invites 
decav. Millions of germs breed in 
it. dnd they, with tartar, based on 


film, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Now new methods fight it 


For vears men of science have given 
their best in seeking an effective 
combatant of that film. 

Ordinary tooth pastes do not 
cope with it adequately. Harsh, 
gritty substances were discarded as 
dangerous to enamel. Soap and 
chalk were judged inadequate. Nu- 
merous methods have been tested 
and found wanting. 

Now modern dental science has 


found two new combatants and em- 
bodied them in the modern tooth 
paste called Pepsodent. 

Its action is to curdle the film. 
Then, harmlessly, to remove it. A 
scientific. method different in for- 
mula, action and effect from any 
other dentifrice. 


LIN ME k 


Throughout the civilized world, 
leading dentists urge this new 
method. 

To millions it has proved the folly 
of dull and dingy teeth. To mil- 
lions it offers daily a better protec- 
tion against pyorrhea, tooth troubles 
and decay. 

It meets better the exactments 
of modern tooth hygiene. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. It neutralizes mouth acids. 
It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the alive to better digest starch 
deposits, which may otherwise fer- 
ment and form acids. 

Note, too, that it results in glis- 
tening teeth quickly. Under that 
film is the tooth clearness you envy 
in others. 

What you find will surprise you. 
You are urged to make the test. It 
will cost you nothing. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


Send to: 


1696 


Pepsadéent 


|. U.S. 


Dept. 411, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, TIL, U. S. A. 


Only one tube to a family. 


At that time there were only two ty pes 
of condensers known and commercially 
used—the paper condenser used exclu- 
sively in ale ones, and the Leyden jar. 
used in radio. Mr. Dubilier developed a 
mica condenser. 

In March, 1915, he proved to a British 
Parliament Wireless Committee that the 
condenser could be dropped on the floor, 
and yet be operated successfully after- 
ward. This insured the beginning of the 
new industry. 


Dio the first year of the World 
War Dubilier was besieged by war con- 
tractors who knew that he built radio 
equipments and portable medical appara- 
tus. He received many offers from abroad. 
Following the torpedoing of the “Lusi- 
tania” he packed up and started for 
Liverpool. Once over the discomforts 


| and difficulties of landing in a country in a 


state of war, he went to the Government 
and offered his services. He was put to 
work. 

Of his work during this period, his 
inventions for locating and obtaining the 


| speed and direction of submarines, and an 
| airplane wireless installation for artillery 


hre control were the most important. The 
submarine detector in particular proved 
most successful, and earned for him the 
name of the "Little Edison" from the 
English. navy. 

“There were available, upon my 
arrival, some microphones and a subma- 
rine destroyer in the bay in front of the 
fort at Cherbourg,” explains the inventor; 
" also a device with which they were able 
to detect a submarine about a mile away. 
But, even then, they couldn't be sure it 
was the propeller of a submarine or some 
intervening noise they heard. 

“Within a week after I started with 
the work, we had detected a submarine 
over ten miles away—as I had brought 
with me an amplifier which magnified the 
sound over twenty thousand times. Like- 
wise, I discovered that it was not the 
propeller but the engine that made the 
noise. 

"We devised an instrument. which 
eliminated practically all other noises; 
and we installed stations along the coast 
for detection work. By placing these 
stations in twos at a given distance apart 
—each station indicating the angle from 
which the sound came—we had a triangle 
with two known angles on a side and 
could easily locate the submarine. By 
waiting a short time, repeating the proc- 
ess and comparing the angles in size, we 
had the speed and direction. 

“This proved highly successful—until 
the Germans discovered the means of our 
detection. Submarines captured later on 
showed the entire engine had been 


| revolutionized so as to give out no hum 


whatsoever—making our invention use- 
less." 

Realizing after a time that the United 
States would ultimately be drawn into 
the struggle, Dubilier returned to Wash- 
ington for a conference with the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Daniels, in which he 
made various suggestions which were 
accepted and carried out. Then, with 
his partner, Cloyd Marshall, Sr., this 
human dynamo turned to devoting all 
his energies to the manufacture of con- 
densers. 
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The Man Behind the Man Behind the Throttle, by Rosperr H. DEeNEuEYv 


The Man Behind the 
Man Behind the 
Throttle 


(Continued from page 14) 


dispatcher was terribly worried, of course, 
because he was afraid that a freight might 
hit it and smash up things in general. 

**What happened was simple enough: 
When the four men reached their destina- 
tion, they lifted the car from the track, 
put it in the tool house, and all went home, 
without reporting to the operator that the 
track was clear. 

“A railroad man hates to see a pack of 
hogs on the track. Cows are not so bad, 
as they are knocked completely off the 
rails when the locomotive strikes them, 
but hogs are different. One afternoon an 
operator was sitting in his tower when he 
saw a lone hog wandering up and down 
the track about a quarter of a mile east of 
his post of duty. The operator did not 
have time to act, as a train appeared just 
then and hit the hog. From what fol- 
lowed, that hog might have been a railroad 
tie laid across the track. It got under the 
wheels, caused the engine to leave the 
rails and four freight cars to pile up. 


“VERY now and then I meet a man 

who asks me what would happen if an 
engineer dropped dead at the throttle 
while the train was going sixty miles an 
hour. Last summer, when a train was 
traveling at a high speed, the engineer 
stuck his head out of the window at the 
wrong time and was struck by the end of 
the mail chute at one of the stations. He 
was knocked unconscious. 

“The train swept on, but when it 
failed to slacken speed as it approached a 
station stop the fireman was quick to 
realize that something was wrong. From 
his. position in the coal tank he could see 
the figure of the engineer shriveled up on 
his seat with his head hanging down. The 
fireman leaped for the throttle and brought 
the train to a stop, without the least 
disturbance to the passengers. 

“A fireman always knows when the 
train should slacken speed. This applies 
to cross-overs at block stations as sali as 
to regular passenger stops. The fireman 
also observes signals when approaching 
block stations, and calls ‘* Yellow," 
* Green," or “Red” to the engineer, in 
order that there may be no chance for a 
mistake. In fact, every fireman on a 
passenger train must be thoroughly quali- 
fied to handle the throttle of a locomotive. 

“Suppose you walk in some morning 
and find the country in the grip of a 
raging blizzard, with traffic completely 
paralyzed?" I asked. 

“That very thing did happen one 
winter morning," Welsh replied with a 
smile. “I came to work and found things 
in an uproar. All trains from the west and 
east were late, wires were down, and the 
snow was beginning to drift. It was up to 
us to dig ourselves out. A wire train which 
had been sent out early was monopo- 
lizing one of the tracks. Several work 
trains also were running from one point to 
another. Switches.had to be kept open. 
and many men were busy keeping them | 
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REED OF HEALTH FOR EVERY MAN AND WOMAN 


want to be well--- By ‘well’ T mean positively, 
antly well. Tam not satisfied merely to be 
snot sick--- T believe that being completely well 
/ is the condition most fundamehtal to happiness 
and success ---T realize thatT cannot get some- 
eon for nothing. T realize that to achieve buoy- 
MD. A) Hl 
S7, ant health, Tmust regulate my life in accordance 
cz with certain natural laws---But Tam convinced 
ez) whichTmust deny myself is worth 
of that which T will gain ---Therefore 
(* during this coming year T shall as far as possible 


7 live the natural life which makes for health. 


J 


Tuis is the personal platform of those who would make 1925 an outstanding year. It 
will mean new energy, new optimism, a firmer grip on life for every one who adopts 
it and practices it. And it is not a difficult program. 


Health is natural. Sickness is man-made. In the midst of all our achievements we 
would do well to remember with shame that we have so largely disregarded the laws 
of nature as they apply.to our own bodies. 


We neglect exercise. We try to see how little sleep will suffice us. We deny our- 
selves fresh air. We eat the wrong things. And worst of all, we unthinkingly load 
our systems with drug stimulants which contribute nothing of real value, but which 
slowly and surely rob the body of its reserve strength. 


Perhaps the most widespread offender among these artificial stimulants is caffein. 


It has absolutely no food value. It seems to give new energy, but actually it lashes 
the tired nerves to action when they really need rest and nourishment. 


For the last twenty-six years, the Postum Cereal Company has been preaching 
right living. This is not a campaign to sell merely a product. It is a campaign to sell 
“health! Postum is not a cure-all. Of course, it is not a substitute for exercise, fresh 
air or sleep. It is simply a delicious drink, made of roasted whole wheat and bran, 
intended to take its place on the tables of those who wish to be wholly well. By 
drinking Postum, and leaving off caffein, millions of people have eliminated one of the 
causes of nervousness, headaches. indigestion and sleeplessness. They have taken one 
big step toward enriching their lives with health. 
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vp invi 


YOU ARE LOOKING FORW ARD TO A NEW YEAR, with new opportunities 
—and, we hope, a new record of physical fitness. As one easy step in the right direc- 
tion, we want you to try Postum for thirty days. This is only a step—but it is a 
part of the most important New Year's resolution you can make! Accept the offer 
of Carrie Blanchard, famous food demonstrator. 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer! 


and my own directions for making it. 
“You will be glad to know, too, that Postum costs much less per cup. 


“Will you send me your name and address? Tell me whi 
Cereal (the kind you boil). I'll sce that you get the first week's 


CHOSE CNRC C 
Convenience and economy! 


Your grocer sells Postum in two 
forms. Instant Postum, made in 
the cup by adding boiling water, 
is one of the easicst drinks in the 
world to prepare. Postum Cereal 
(the kind you boil) is also easy to 
make, but should be boiled twenty 
minutes. Either form costs less 
than most other hot drinks. 


© 1924, P.C.Co. 


E Postum Ceazat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Po I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
i without cost or obligation, the first week's supply of 


Instant Postum . . . . - O Check which 
PosruM Cergau. ioeo O you prefer 
E Namen A 
Street... S 
City cus SOS. «|: rere 


In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Crreat Co., Ltd., 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ont. 


“T want you to try Postum for thirty days. I want to start 
you out on your test by giving you your first week's supply, 


ch kind you prefer—Instint Postum or Postum 
supply and my personal directions right away.” 
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That? Ore Reason 
Why I Want 


100 Men 


The demand for Fyr- 
Fyters is growing fast. 
Five hundred million dol- 
lars annual fire loss, 
17,000 lives and the mor- 
tal dread of fire that’s in 


who can earn 


everybody are reasons 

why we must get men in a month 
our open territory to 

take orders and supervise installations of 
Fve-Fvters. 

Selling Fyr-Fyters is comparatively Cdsv, so 


powerful ‘and convincing is the story of fire 
losses. Previous selling experience although 
Jesirable is unnecessary. Without charge we 
train our men to become high-powered sales- 
men in a short time, and they also become real 
pre-prevention experts. Earnings start immedi- 
ately, no investment in stock or territorial 
rights asked. 


Big Earnings Possible 
averaged Sz 


77 a dav for uz days; Graham and Menden- 
Leach averaged $19 a week working only part time; Deprics 
nade $509 one week; Hill sold 1400 Fyr-Fyters in one sale. In our 

ords are manv other instances of carnings of $50 to $65 a day 
and incomes of $3655 to $7299 a year by Eyr-Fyter mcn. 


An Amazing Story 
for You to Tell 


Read vour daily paper, listen to the fire alarms, ask your local 
re chief, notice the inflammable material everywher@and judge 

tor yourself the need of Fyr-Fyrers and why we arc able to make 
his offer. Let us tell you the sensational story which sells Fyr- 

Fyters so rapidly and puts men in the high-carning class so quickly. 

1 yr-Fyrers have the approval of the (Fire) Underwriters Labora- 
ories, are used by Standard Oil, Ford Motor Co., International 

Han ester and many other of the largest concerns in the world. 


Vactories, stores, garages, auto owners, warchouses, schools, 
hospitals, farmers, private homes and other places use thou sands 
ot Pyr-Fyters. Thousands more await their installation. The 
arket is vast, unlimited, and your earnings as a Fyr- 
b vier. Representative arc only limited by your am- a 
birion and desire to work. 


m. 
This Opportunity Is For You / af 


former clerks, 


Among Fvr-Fyrer men ‘are 


n 
hanics and others who saw in Fyr-Fyter . 
ir real opportunity. Now we arc j | e Thiais 
ready to appoint 100 more. lt is vewr / theFyr 
opportunity, your chance for Sso00 ^ ^N Fyter, 
or more, easily and quickly, from / greatest of 


fire preven- 
tice appli- 
ancr». Made by 
the F yr-F yter Co. 
Fyr-Fyter 
offer. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


THIS COUPON GETS DETAILS 


The Fyr-Fyter Co., 525 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
I would like to know more about a position on the Fyr-Fyter 
Siies Forces Kindl 


ly send derails. 


your first year's effort—$1o0 a 3. 
we to start. Fill our the 
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free from ice and snow. Signal main- 

tainers attended to the switchboards and 
| signal bridges. Commissary cars on work 
trains were busy handing out coffee and 
hot food to: hungry gangs along the 
tracks. 

“ And with all this going on, we had to 
find a way to run trains! It was enough to 
freeze the heart of a dispatcher sitting 
back in his warm office. 

“It was our plan to keep the wire train 
and work trains on the same track in order 
to hold one track clear for through trafhc. 
But this was not always possible, and we 
were compelled to route trains on any 
available track. Wires were down here 
and there, and this further hindered us in 
keeping things moving. 

‘Another time I walked into the office 
| and found everything west of Pittsburgh 
tied up by a slect storm. We were in good 
shape in the east, but all morning trains 
from the west were marked up to pass 
through Harrisburg sometime during the 
afternoon. That meant that our regular 
afternoon schedule had been smashed to 
smithereens.” 


O SET up a makeshift schedule in one 

afternoon kept Welsh on his toes for a 
good many hours. The actual work of 
transporting thousands of passengers on 
such a schedule in one afternoon, not to 
mention the routing of preference freight 
trains loaded with perishable goods for 
Eastern markets, was a remarkable feat. 
But Welsh can talk through two tele- 
phones at once, hold a conversation with 
somebody at his side, and visualize the 
entire situation on the road. 

“The first thing we did,” he explained, 
“was to order all work trains off the main 
tracks at specified times. Local freights 
were temporarily sidetracked on indus- 
trial sidings. Our next move was to order 
sufficient locomotives to transport the 
heavy traffic. 

“When the late trains arrived, it was 
possible to use three of our four tracks for 
eastbound traffic. The Broadway Lim- 
ited and the Twenty-four-Hour New 
Yorker and other extra-fare trains are 
always given the right of way. Local 
trains were detained here and there for 
short intervals. The New Yorker covered 


the distance of ninety-nine miles to Phila- 
delphia in one hour and forty-five min- 
utes, at an average speed of about sixty 
miles an hour. When occasion demands, 
we can safely raise our speed to seventy 
miles per hour. 

“We can nearly always tell, by merely 
glancing at the name of the engineer in the 
cab, whether or not a train late in leaving 
the terminal will make up much time. 
One afternoon recently, a fast New York 
express left the station with one of our 
best engineers at the throttle. He was 
known among railroad men as a runner, a 
term used to describe an engine pilot who 
asks only for a clear track and plenty of 
steam. As we watched, on the train sheets, 
his train go down the road, we saw that, 
for some unknown reason, he was begin- 
ning to lag behind the schedule. We had 
given him a clear track and had swung 
him around several freights, but he con- 
tinued to lose time. Later we learned that 
| his fuel was bad. The company provides 
| the best grade of coal for our engines, 
but sometimes inferior stuff gets into the 


tender. You probably have ridden on 
trains which were delayed because of bad 
fuel. 

“Not long ago," Welsh continued, ‘ 
retired Philadelphia manufacturer built a 
hine home near a water tank on one of our 
branch lines. A great many freights 
stopped here at night to take on water. 
When the engineer was ready to start 
again, he blew his whistle four times to 
call in the flagman. This whistling at 
night got on the manufacturer's nerves. 

"Finally, at his request, the railroad 
company installed at the stopping place a 
push button and a bell which was fastened 
to a pole about as far back as the rear of 
an average freight train. When the flag- 
man heard the bell, he knew the train was 
ready to start. 

“And IIl tell you a little sentimental 
stuff, too. Whenever there is serious illness 
along the division, we issue an order re- 
stricting unnecessary blowing of whistles.” 


ELSH had a hand in moving the 
funeral trains of the late Presidents 
McKinley and Harding. 

“In each instance," he said, “a pilot 
engine was sent ahead to make sure that 
the road was in perfect condition. We 
operated this pilot about one block ahead, 
and nothing could travel between it and 
the funeral train. 

"Last week a woman with three small 
children was traveling on one of the fast 
express trains. When she boarded the 
train at Harrisburg she left her hand bag 
behind at the ticket window. She did not 
discover her loss until the train had 
started. She was almost frantic when she 
told the conductor what had happened. 
At the first block station the conductor 
threw off a message, which was read by 
the operator and relayed to the dis- 
patcher. Within a few minutes the bag 
was located by an usher in the station, 
and was on its way to its owner. 

“A train dispatcher's job covers nearly 
the entire drama of railroad operation. It 
would require a book to describe in detail 
the many points of railroading with which 
we must be acquainted. We never come 
into contact with the public, but our job 
affects the public very closely. If we did 
not handle our running sheets properly, 
people would not get to their destinations 
on time, freight trafic would be con- 
gested, and the entire train operation 
would be more or less demoralized. It 
takes hours to straighten out a bad traffic 
mess. A first-class dispatcher will always, 
barring accidents and ‘Acts of God, keep 
his tracks open. 

“We must know how many locomotives 
are at hand, in order that the traffic may 
move without delay. The freight move- 
ments in the yards and on the road are 
under the jurisdiction of our office every 
minute of the day and night. It is up to 
us to see that the crews are called in 
time, and that they are relieved promptly. 

“Even if a storm should knock out all 
of our wires, trains could still run. We 
would use what is known as the manual 
block system. This means that trains 
would move from block to block by 
coóperation of signalmen at both ends of 
the block, the movement being covered 
by special orders issued to meet such 
conditions... We have wire trains fully 
equipped to meet any emergency." 
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— and he thought no one 
was watching him! 


E is a junior executive 
in a western office of 
one of the largest rail- 

roads. It seemed a very long 
way from his desk to the 
president's—hard to believe 
that anyone in New York was 
watching him, or caring par- 
ticularly what plans he made 
for his future. 


One day came the memo- 
"ndum which is quoted in 
substance at the right. It 
was a distinct surprise to the 
voung executive; he thought 
about it after he reached 
home that evening. The 
next morning he sent a let- 
ter to the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 


“If the Company thinks your 
Course is a good thing for us 
and makes personal inquiries as 
to whether we are enrolled or 
not, it is time for us to sit up 
and show some interest in our- 
-elves," he wrote. 


There is a double significance 
in this incident. It is of in- 
terest first 

To you, Mr. President 


Do you know how many men in your 
organization are taking the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute Course? 
More and more big corporations are 
asking this question. In the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, for example, 
1,447 men are enrolled; in the United 
States Steel Corporation, 698 men; 
in the General Electric Company, 
979 men. And among these numbers 
are included the names of the most 
important officials, as well as those 
of younger men who are on the way 
to executive positions. 

If the biggest businesses in the 
country feel the supreme impor- 
tance of executive training for their 
men, doesn't your business havethe 
same necessity? Isn't it worth your 
while at least to get the facts about 
this Course which has grown steadily 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


A 


Tn anaia €. P. R. Balding, Torcato 


AILROAD 


in 


in favor with business leaders for 
fifteen years? 
To you who are not a 


President 


You are, let us say, between twenty- 
five and forty. You are on your way 
up. Perhaps you are in a big enter- 
prise, and it seems sometimes as tho 
the men at the top were hardly con- 
scious of your existence. 

Or perhaps the company is small, 
and the possibilities apparently lim- 
ited. You wonder sometimes whether 
your hard work is really getting you 
anywhere. Is anyone watching you? 
Is there anything you can do to give 
yourself an advantage which other 
men do not have? 

You can be sure of one thing— 
there is a search for all-round execu- 
tires in this country, which grows more 
and more keen every year. There 
are department heads aplenty— 
men who know selling, men who 
know accounting, men who know 
advertising, or office management, 
or commercial law. But the men 
who know the fundamentals of 
all these are very few, and the 
demand for them is insistent. 


Send for this definite plan 


The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute gives to men the equipment 


MEMORANDUM 


NEW YORK 


Please investigate and report to 
this office the mumber of employees 


positions who are enrolled in the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


PRESIDENTS OFFICE 


executive and semil-executive 


This inquiry was sent to all de parlments. "ros the 
ereculire officis af one af Americas largest radreads 


men to direct men; to understand 
the working of all departments—to 
analyze and decide. 

Only a training which is authori- 
tative and practical could have the 
endorsement of the men who con- 
stitute the Advisory Council of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
'They are: 

Dr. Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the 
New York University School of Commerce; 
T. Coleman duPont, the well-known business 
executive; Percy H. Johnston, President of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York; Dex- 
ter S. Kimball, Dean, College of Enginecring, 
Cornell University; John Hays Hammond, 
the eminent consulting engineer; Frederick 
H. Hurdman, Certified Public Accountant 
and business advisor; Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
the statistician and economist. 

There is no mystery about the 
Institute. The whole story is down 
in a booklet entitled “A Definite 
Plan for Your Business Progress.” 

We invite you to send for this 
book. Send whether you are a presi- 
dent, or a future executive. The book 
is sent without cost or obligation, 
and our desire is to have a copy in 
the hands of erery mature. and 
thoughtful business man. 


This coupon will bring you the facts 


ALEXANDER llawirroN Taner 


which modern business seeks j ?16 Astor Place New York City | 
most and for which the larg- | Ed uu Ie Ede 
est rewards are paid. It trains Plan for Your Business. A 
which I may keep without obligation, l 
| I 
| BU EEE ed ve vac Viae Ober o obi equis 8 I 
| Please rite plainly 
l es l 
Address, E NET EST TISTET IUE LEA 
| | 
"T PME etm l 
5 RES | Business [| 
In Australia: 42 Hunter St, Sydney Position Sv joue PA QS ood oe La e e B CHR ACER Ree EENS COE l 
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Write for 
Sample 


Write direct 

to us if your 

` dealer does not 
have Dixon “Ti- 
con - der - oga" 
Pencils— en- 
close five cents 
—and we shall 
send vou a full- 
length sample. 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Dept. 161-J 
Jersey City, N. J. 


^TI-CON-DER-0GÀ 


The Business Pencil 


The Man in the Glass Cage 


(Continued from page 28) 


the Glass Cage, nor the desire 1 had—it 
was more than desire, it was passion—to 
talk with him and see if he could not an- 
swer some of my questions. I felt that 
such a man, sitting supreme above the 
bellowing machinery and controlling its 
least motion with a turn of the wrist, must 
have precious secrets to tell. He must 
have thought it all clear. He, if anyone, 
would know what it was all about 
A day or two later I went in to see my 
friend Mr. Pitwell, who, I felt, liked me. 
“Well,” said he, "here is the Caliph.” 
"Who, powerful as he is," I replied, 
*cannot reach one of his subjects." 
I know of almost no man who has so 
' much of the precious gift of old urbanity 
as John Cross Pitwell. In no time at all I 
was telling him of my experience at the 
Mill, and of the absurd encounter with the 
grimy man. 

"And you asked him questions like 
that?" he laughed. 

“Yes; because they were exactly what 
I wanted to know." 

There is a magic circle in the City. 
Within it everyone belongs; without it, no 
one belongs. Mr. Pitwell was within it. 
He not only knew the Mill, but was 
actually a director in the company that 
owned it. He gave me a slip of paper—he 
called it, smiling, a talisman—which, he 

: said, would get me to the Man in the 
| Cage. 

“They've been having an ugly strike 
out there," said he, "and it is not sur- 
prising that you had a hostile reception." 

Asl was leaving, he said, half-earnestly: 

“Tf you get an answer to your ques- 
tions, let me hear what it is. I have a 
notion myself that we don't know quite 
what we are about down there at the 


Mill.” 


Y TALISMAN took me truly into 

that magic place; and the very next 
evening, in a little dressing-room just out- 
side the Mill, I met Himself—the Man of 
the Glass Cage. 

His name was John Doney. I had 
imagined him a powerful, vital man, with 
an eye blazing with conscious understand- 
ing of the great work he was doing. For 
how could any man sit up there year after 
year, watching those gigantic and mar- 
velous processes, and not think it clear, 
not know what he was about? 

oy " P wot? 

You want to see how she works? 
said he, looking up at me. 

oy ” $ EL 

Yes,” said I gently, “very much. I 
am from the country, and it is wonderful 
to me.” - 

Methodically he changed his coat and 
lighted his pipe. He was a slight, rather 
pale man with a curiously immobile face 
and a tired look. My imagination, pounc- 
ing instantly upon these outer signs, in- 
terpreted it as serenity—the serenity, 
perhaps, of complete understanding, when 
all marvels are plain, each in its ordered 
place. 

I followed him up the iron ladder to his 
cage, where he relieved his “side pardner,” 
as he called him, and sat on a stool near 
him. From that vantage the great dimly 
lighted room with its enormous clashing 


machinery appeared still more awe-in- 
spiring. 

John Doney showed me, with faint 
evidences of pride, shouting at the top of 
his voice to make me hear, what this lever 
did; the purpose of that electric button; 
and how, with a motion, he could stop or 
start a fifty-ton crane, or turn over a 
red-hot ingot weighing a ton or more. 
But it was not what he told me, amazing 
as it was, that impressed me most, but 
what I saw as I watched him. 

I watched him closely; and presently 
began to have the uncanny impression 
that he was doing these things without 
volition, moving instinctively, like a man 
in a trance. His arm went out here to a 
lever, there to a button, now picked up the 
telephone, now relighted his pipe. 

“Why,” said I suddenly, "he is as 
automatic as the machinery down there on 
the floor." 

Ilooked at his eyes and had, in a strange 
flash of understanding, the sense that he 
saw nothing at all with them. He was 


blind! Blind. 


HE immobility of his face, then, was 

not the serenity of understanding; it 
was sheer blankness. It came to me with à 
flash that it was not he that controlled the 
machinery, but the machinery that con- 
trolled him. He was as much a part of it 
as any lever, roller, pin, or cog. Instead 
of having his consciousness, his under- 
standing, sharpened by the marvels of hi« 
nights in this place, his personality seemed 
literally effaced. 

I felt such a wave of pity as I cannot 
describe; the shame one as in seeing thc 
spirit of a man done out of him. 

At the change of the shift, I went out 
with John Doney and sat on a stool at the 
night-luncheon place. I found him talka- 
tive enough, about his family—he had à 
wife and two children—the rent he had to 
pay and his insurance; but when I came 
up to the great questions I wanted most 
to ask, I got answers that seemed to me 
curious and vague. Finally, I plumped the 
problem straight at him: 

"Why are you doing this work, any- 
way?" 

He looked around at me, puzzling: 

“Why, I get forty a week.” 

“Ts that all you get?" I asked. 

"Yes," said he, "and it ain't really 
enough." 

“But what do you do up there?’ 

"Why, you've seen it: I'm the control- 
operator.’ 

“Tknow,” I said; “but haven't you any 
idea of what you are doing—I mean the 
whole big job—when you sit up there 
night after night? Aren't you interested 
in it?" : 

He looked around at me suspiciously, 
half alarmed. 

"What do you mean; a man's got to 
live, ain't he? He's got to make his wages. 
ain't he?” 

It was hopeless. And at that a wave of 
compassion for this man—this blind autom- 
aton!—came over me; and I thought 
that it would be the greatest thing in the 
wor!J if I could wake him up a little, 
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Will You Be Outdistanced for 


Lack of Training? 


O, you DON'T have to make hard 
work of that job of yours— you 
DON'T have to blunder thru one 

task after another, slowly gathering ''ex- 
perience'" by that ancient and painful 
method of '*trial-and-error.'' 

Other men—no older and no brainier than 
you—are handling similar jobs with all the 
case of veterans. Moreover, their special- 
ized knowledge, their facility, their confi- 
dence, is rapidly marking 
them out as the coming 
big executives in their 
respective companies, 

Yet—they are no older 
and no brainier than YOU! 


* * * 


What's the use in de- 
ceiving oneself? 

Your business career 
may be compared to a 
race from a common start- 
ing point where thousands 
toe the mark, to a com- 
mon £oal— success. 

'*A continuous mara- 
thon'' —that's what Hud- 
son Maxim, distinguished 
inventor, scientist and 
author, calls it —*'a foot- 
race, a hand-race and a 
brain-race, in which 
every individual is run- 
ning against every other 
individual and against 
dime for the rewards of 
pleasure, comfort, happiness."’ 

Now what is the shrewd thing to do—in 
view of the fact that to save your life you 
can't succeed except by matching YOUR 
ability with the ability of COUNTLESS 
OTHERS? 

Why, to SEIZE UPON EVERY POS- 
SIBLE ADVANTAGE! 

* * à 

Does physical strength determine the 
winner? — Only to the extent that strength 
means health. 

Do good looks—rich fathers—colleye 
degzrees— make a man inevitably victor? 
— Ask your charitable associations! 

Fundamentally, the difference between 
success and failure in business lies in the 
amount of /rained ability a man possesses 
and applies. 

Get that training and aff it and you 
have changed your long, slow foot-race 
into an aulomobile-race, if you please — 
with yox in the forefront, rapidly outdis- 


tancing every man who has been so 
short-sighted as to neglect to train. 
Are You Living Up 
to Your Opportunities? 
We at LaSalle sometimes weary of 


continually reminding men of what they 
already know but fail to act upon. 


But we arouse ourselves to new efforts 
by the thought that each reminder helps 


to waken in hundreds of men the realiza- 
tion of their potential capabilities—rouses 
them to a sense of their latent power. 


Forgetting, for the moment, the gains 
in salary reported by LaSalle-trained men 
(and the average increase, as shown by 
our records, is 89 per cent), consider 
what it means to a man to be able sin- 
cerely and conscientiously to write such 
sentences as these: 

“ My course has benefitted me a thousand fold, 
for it has not only doubled my salary but has 
given me the confidence and technical knowledge 
necessary to assume direction in the banking 
world.” N 

ERIK HANSEN, Wisconsin. 


“The knowledge I have gained has already 
been of greatest value to me, as I have an entirely 
ditferent view of life and am beginning to do some 
thinking, where formerly I was just drifting." 

FRED W. THOMPSON, Alaska. 

“I like my work and have decided to become 
an expert in it, with your help; and am expecting 
to go on up into the bigger and more responsible 
positions with the railroads.” 


A. H. WALTON, Georgia. 


“When vour representative persuaded me to em 
roll in your Business Management course, he ren- 
dered me a service of incalculable value... The 
first text has paid me dividends of more than 209 
per cent on the cost of the course,” 


WALTER T. OTT, Maryland, 
“The learning which I have so far obtained is just 


what I Jacked in the years gone by; thanks to you, I 
am on the right road to success." 
THOMAS E. KEEN, New York. 
“Salary and earnings have increased over 183 per 
cent. Your course has given me the position I wished 
for, the salary I looked for, and 
has broadened my knowledge 
and vision so that I have perfect 
contidence in my ability to do 
any jobin the accounting field." 
FRANK B. TRISCO, Minn. 
"Instead of a factory store- 
keeper, I find myself at the 
end of three years head of a 
department, with an increase 
in salary of 23) per cent.” 
F. H. LAWSON, California, 
“Thelieve that the knowledge 
gained thru study of the LaSalle 
course has been instrumental in 
giving me the inspiration, am- 
bition and ability to reach what 
degree of success it has been 
my fortune to attain," 
C. O. BIRKLAND, Michigan. 
When Mr. Birkland 
wrote this he had just ac- 
cepted a new position at 
a salary more than three 
times as large ashis salary 
at the time of enrollment. 


Will You Set the Pace 
or Follow? — Make 
YourDecision NOW 


Whether we like it or not, there's a law 
that governs everyone of us on earth, and 
no man can escape it. 


Let a man lag —let him sit by the road- 
side and twirl his thumbs — let him permit 
the months and years to slip away from 
him —none the less he must evéntualiy pick 
up his steps and press forward with what 
speed he may toward the goal of his true 
desires. 

Will you wait until other men who are 
now your rivals have outdistanced you? 

Or will YOU be the one to set the pace 
—to enjoy the thrill with which no other 
thing on earth can compare —the thrill of 
LIVING UP TO YOUR OPPORTUNI- 
TIES? 

Below this text there's a coupon — very 
similar to the one which has set many, 
many thousands on the path to success. 

A good way to gauge your will-power 
and ambition is—by what you do with 
that coupon — NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


-LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 133-R 


Also a copy of your book, ‘*Ten Years! Promotion in One," all without obligation to me. 


Business : Training for Traffic Management — Foreign and Industrial Management Efficiency: 
Official . , and Departmental Domestic: Training for position as Rail- Training for positions in Works Man- 
Pert bem hkl road or Industrial J rafio Manager, Rate ment, Production Control, Industrial 


gineering, etc. 


Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 
Personne! and Employment Manage- 


B ery Saleemenchip: Training for posi: Railway Station Management: Train- ment: Training in the position of Per- 
Coach or Trainer, Sales Promotion Manager, ing for position of Station Accountant, sonnel Man oe Industrial Relations 
Manufacturer's Agent Solicitor and all posi- Cashier and Agent, Division Agent, etc. Manager, Employment Manager, and 
tions in retail, wholesale, or specialty selling. Banking and Finance: Training for positions relating to Employee Service. 


Modern Business Correspondence 
and Practice: Training for ‘ition as 
Sales or Collection Correspondent, Sales 
Promotion Manager, Mail Sales Man- 


" e positions in Banks and 

Higher Accountancy: Training for posi- executive posit 

tion as Auditor, Comptroller," Certifie Financial Institutions. 

Publie Accountant, Cost Accountant, ete. E rr Mop PTm Prodaction 

Law: Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. Methods: Training for position in DoD ager. Secretary, ete: 
Law: Reading. Reference 


Commercial tendent, General Foreman, Foreman, Ex Bookkeeping : Training for 
and Consultation Service for Business Men. Sub-Foreman, etc. position as Head Bookkeeper. 


Name. e esses cas usns sazasesefscsstaseecs PEOOCRE, POMUOR.......,. ior 


Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog and fuil information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X below. 


——— —M—— AA .cc0tecn 


Business Eng- 
lish: Training 
for Business 
Correspond- 
ents and 
Copy 
Writers. - 
Commercial Spanish: Training for 
position as Foreign Correspondent with 
Spanish-speaking countries. 

Effective Speaking: Training in the 
art of forceful, effective speech, for 
Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, 
Politicians, Clubmen, etc. 

C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced Ac- 
countants. 
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Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia,Penna 
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Day dreams—figments of imagination—bubbles—call 
them what you will, your plans for the future are always 
very real to you. They embody those things which you 
some day hope to see materialize—those things which 
you know will bring happiness to you and yours. 


But, unless these plans are protected against the UN- 
CERTAINTY of the future, you can never be sure that 
they will be carried out. For it is this very uncertainty 
that makes all life a gamble. 


Lay out before you the map of your future as you would 
have it. Then call in the nearest Provident Mutual Repre- 
sentative. Show him just what you want for yourself and 
your family ten, fifteen, twenty years from today. And 
let him show you how easily you can protect these plans 
against the unforeseen—how easily you can turn bubbles 
into realities, 


If you do not know the address of the nearest Provident 
Mutual Representative, write to the Company itself. 


Themen who represent the Provident Mutual are daily 
preaching the gospel of planned protection to meet indi- 
vidual needs. The counsel which they give is sincere. 


Founded 1865 


make him see what he was doing, the sheer 
importance and beauty of it, the bigness 
of it. So I said to him quietly, touching 
him on the arm: 

“Do you know what I thought the 
other night when I came into the dark 
Mill and looked up there and saw you in 
the glass cage for the first time?” 

^ No" said he, looking curiously around 


| at me. 


"Well, I thought you were the most 


| important man in the whole Mill. You 


controlled everything. I wanted to meet 
you. I thought you could tell me all about 
what was being done in the Mill, what 
was made there and why it was made?" 

The man's eyes were fixed upon me with 
extraordinary intensity; his lips parted. 

“T had a curious thought about you," 
I said. “You know there are two parts of 
the brain: the cerebellum is the part that 
controls action. You are the cerebellum 
of this place. You control it. If anything 
happened to you, everything would go to 
pieces." 


HE WAS still looking at me with an in- 
tentness | cannot describe—but now 
a look of puzzled alarm came into his face. 
l'or just a moment I thought I had him, 
that he would come awake; but he shook 
himself and said roughly: 

"Say—what are you drivin’ at? You 
talk like one o' these labor agitators.” 

I tried further, but soon saw that I had 
lost out; he seemed afraid even to carry 
on the discussion. 

“I got to go back,” said he gruffy. “I 
got wages to earn." 

I walked homeward in the night with a 
deep sense of depression; and in the fol- 
lowing late afternoon went again to see my 
friend Pitwell. 

“Look here," said he, “I’ve been in the 
office all day. Let's take a turn in the 
Park, and talk." 

This delighted me, for I had come to 
like Mr. Pitwell greatly; and so we set out 
together. 

“Well, Grayson,” said he, “how did you 
like our Mill?" 

“It is one of the most wonderful places," 
said I, “that lever visited. Butstrange—" 

* How, strange?" 

“Can you stand a parable, a country 
parable?” 

“A country parable best of all," said he. 

“Well,” said I, “you know I keep bees. 
I enjoy this greatly. They have come to 
seem like people to me. I like to stand 
watching them, or, better yet, lie down 
close to their hives, say in May when the 
drones are plenty and the young queens 
come out for their courting—and swarms 
are likely. It is a fine and wonderful 
society they have built up—” 

“It must be,” said Mr. Pitwell. 

“But at times,” said I, “there seems 
something positively terrifying about it: 
and this 1s what I am getting to.” 

“How do you mean, terrifying?” 

“The bees are one of the most highl 
developed of living creatuies," said L 
"more highly developed in some ways 
than men; and their development is much 
older. I have read a good deal about bees. 
You know that they have been found in 
fossil form in the Baltic amber, showing 
that at least fifty million years ago— 
probably far longer—they existed in forms 

ractically identical with those of to-day. 
hink of it! 
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anted— Your Services 
As a Real Estate Specialist 


Make big Money—I made a fortune in less than 5 years. 
Use my successful system. 
Make money my way. 


I did it. 


time. 


Are you in the same hole I was in? 

Are you stuck in the rut of hard work 
and poor pay? 

Are you dissatisfied with your job, 
your income and your prospects? 

Are you having a struggle to make 
both ends meet? 

Are you putting up with the 
of life while others are getting 
cake? 

Then you are the man I want to talk 
to. 

Listen! 

When I made up my mind to get 
started in the real estate business, in my 
spare time, I was receiving a salary of 
$100 a month. 

I was doing work I was not fitted for 
and which I thoroughly disliked. 

I was living in a gloomy boarding 
house, wearing cheap clothes, striving 
to keep out of debt, and getting mighty 
few of the good things of life. 

In less than two years after I started 
to specialize in real estate, I was making 
nearly one thousand dollars a month. 
And, in less than five years, I cleaned 
up a net profit of over one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

To get the whole story of my success 
in real estate, and how you, too, can 
succeed, write at once for my free book 
“How to Become a Real Estate 
Specialist." It contains my history and 
your opporiu nity. 


Follow in My Footsteps 


If you want to learn the secret of my 
success—if you want to use my money- 
making methods—if you want to follow 
in my footsteps—this is your chance. 
And nee is the time to get started. 

I have studied real estate conditions 
in this country very carefully, and my 
investigations convince me that the 
next ten years are going to be banner 
years for real estate. 

Furthermore, my experience satisfies 
me that there is no better business to 
get into. It is more healthful than most 
indoor jobs—you can start in spare 
time—you can begin with little or no 
capital—it does not require years of 
study like medicine, pharmacy, den- 
tistry, law, engineering, electricity, ar- 
chitecture, etc.—the beginner is paid 
the same rate of commission as old- 
timers—the business is practically un- 
limited—it is estimated that there are 
thirty million properties in the country 
and that ten million of them are always 
on the market—it is a permanent 
business, not affected by fads or fashions 
—it is constantly growing as population 
increases—it puts you in tiach with the 
best people—it is a dignified, pleasant 
and worthy occupation with great possi- 
bilities for big profits. 


crumbs 
all the 


Start now. 


If you want to make big money as a 
Real Estate Specialist—if you want to 
use my amazingly efficient system— let 
me hear from you at once. Í will send 
vou—«eithout cost or obligation—my free 
book, which fully explains how you can 


Put your name before the worlds 


get started—in your spare time- just 
as I did—in a new kind of real estate 
business that is as far ahead of the old, 
moss-covered methods of the average 
real estate agent as the automobile is 
ahead of the ox cart of our forefathers. 


What Others Are Doing 


As positive proof of the success of mv 
modern methods, read the following 
brief extracts from some of the letters 
that come to me from those who are 
using my scientific system—following in 
mv footsteps—making money my way: 

“My success with your system is great, and 
I have succeeded in my lifelong dream of estab- 
lishing a real estate business that is highly promis- 
ing for tlie future, and very gratifying at present." 
— M. L. Paddock, Lead, S. D. “Without boasting 
I have now a new car, two new typewriters, a 
stenographer and a dandy office, and money in 
the bank, all through my own efforts and without 
any capital to start with."— Mrs. P. M., West- 
port, Conn, "Sold a property yesterday by your 
plan for $2,500. My comi nission $250.°—/. C. 


Kotzum, Curtis Bay, Md. “Sold a house and two 
lots in Portland, Oregon, and a large property 
here. Your system is great!’—Mm. 4. Weller, 


Shiocton, Wis. “Your system is a blessing to 
the ‘old-timer’ like myself, and for a beginner, 
he should not attempt to commence the real 
estate business without it.”"—Robert H. Neill, 
Oakmont, Pa. “Your system is as essential to 
quick sale of real estate as a spark plug is to an 
automobile, It has been instrumental in connecting 


Learn how 


Begin at home—in your spare 


Free book tells how. 


me with the customers that have the cash."— 
Albert Jackson, Dallas, Texas. 

There isn’t room here for any more 
such letters, but send for my free book, 
"How to Become a Real Estate 
Specialist." It is filled with stories of 
success. And it makes plain how you— 
too—can use my money-making methods 
to build a  proftable, independent 
business of your own— just as others are 
doing. 


Act Promptly 


Investigate this splendid business op- 
portunity at.once. pen how easy it is 
to follow my methods and get big money 
for your services as a Real Estate 
Specialist. 

The business needs you. It offers rich 
rewards for trained men. A recent ar- 
ticle in the Saturday Evening Post, says: 
“Realty needs a Moses; it shrieks aloud 
for a teacher; someone to make the 
masses realize that it has been following 
a blind leadership; that the dicta of the 
narrow and the prejudices of the few 
should no longer hold sway . . . Realty 
is a comparatively new field of en- 
deavor . . . Apply the same acid test 
to it you would to anv other business. 
Reason out for yourself the whys and 
wherefores and then act. The age of 
inquisitional. realty criticism is past, the 
renaissance is at hand; great progress, 
with resultant profit for the thinker, is 
in the making." 

So, mail the coupon ne—before you 
lav this magazine  aside—and receive, 
without cost or obligation, a copy of my 
new book, “How to Become a Real 
Estate Specialist.” From it you will learn 
how you can use my successful system 
to make money my way—how you can 
get started right at home—in your spare 
time—without capital or experience—and 
establish yourself as a Real Estate Special- 
ist, in a high-grade, money-business of your 
own. 

Be prompt! Your opportunity is kere 
and now. "Wise men act while sluggards 
sleep.” Write your name and address on the 
coupon and mail it at once.to American 
Business Builders, Inc., Dept. A-41, 1133 
Broadway, New York. You will then have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you have 
opened the way to a profitable business 
carcer for yourself as a Real Estate Specialist. 


MAIL THIS! 


AMERICAN BUSINESS BUILDERS, Inc. 

(Authorized Capital $500,000) 

Dept. A-41, 1133 Broadway, New York City 
Send me--without cost. or obligation—vour free, 

illustrated book, “How to Become a Real Estate 

Specialist.” 
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LUXURIOUS CRUISE to the 
ever blue Caribbean, on the 


Great White Fleet — Havana, a minia- | 


ture Paris, set down in the palm 
groves of Cuba; luxuriant Jamaica, 
with its wonderful motor roads; the 
engineering wonders of the Canal 
Zone; lovely Costa Rica, quaint 
Guatemala, the century-old Colom- 
bian ports. And, wherever you go 
ease and comfort; an opportunity for 
complete rest for mind and body, due 
to the high quality of service that 
has made Great White Fleet cruises 
famed the world over. 


It is a fact that you can get more 
thoughtful, personal attention on a 
Great White Fleet Cruise than you 
can on any other trip—by land or sea. 
Everything that can contribute to 
your comfort from the carefully 
selected meals to delightful auto 
trips ashore is planned by experts. 
You are a Guest and with tactful care 
ships officers and shore representa- 
tives plan your itinerary so that every 
day of your trip remains as a pleasant 
memory. 


This wonderful service is made pos- 
sible because it is constant. We do 
not hurriedly equip a ship for a cas- 
ual cruise to the tropics. Twice a 
week every week in the year Great 
White Fleet Ships sail from New York 
and New Orleans. You can plan 
your cruise at any time for Great 
White Fleet Ships sail southward with 
ferry boat like regularity. 
used hock ^ Cartbeat Cumas atch 


n 
gives you glimpses of the high lity of G: 
White Fleet service. EEN xm 


Address Passenger Dcpartment 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1645, 17 Battery Place, N.Y. 


General Offices, 1 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


“They have been repeating themselves 
raising their queens, swarming, building 
comb, killing their drones, making honey, 
for fifty million years. Probably they 
have made and eaten a bulk of honey in 
that time half as big as the entire earth. 


| Lying there by my hives in the sun, I 
| have thought of this with a strange fecling 


of weariness: the endlessness of it, the 


| ceaseless, terrifying repetition. . . . Fifty 


million years, and no change, no progress!" 
SEx dinary," exclaimed Mr. Pit- 
jxtraordinary," exclaimed Mr. Pit 


| well; “it is something I never thought of 


before.” 


S ELL,” said I, “1 had something of 
thesamefeelinglastnight when I sat 
lookingintothatstrangehive you call a mill. 
I had a curious flash of wonder if men were 
not drifting into a blindalley of mechanism 
like my bees—where they would go on 
repeating themselves wearily for a million 
or fifty million years—and never come to 
know what it was all about, or be able to 
change it. Among the bee-people the 
organization or mechanism absolutely con- 
trols the bees: not the bees the mecha- 
nism.” 
“Go on, go on,” said Mr. Pitwell, when 


| I paused. 


"Well," said I, "I had an amusing 


| conversation with that Man in the Glass 


Cage. Ifelt afterward as though I had 
tried to argue with one of my worker bees, 
coming in laden with pollen from a morn- 
ing flight. I seemed to make as little im- 


| pression upon him.” 


“What did you say to him?” 

I told Mr. Pitwell, then, as exactly as 1 
could, what happened in the Mill, giving 
the narrative a somewhat humorous turn. 

"He could not see that he was the 
cerebellum of the establishment," laughed 
Mr. Pitwell, laughed (I could feel) partly 
at me! 

To this I responded instantly, before I 
could reflect: 

" Any more than you can see—you and 
your friends— that you are the cerebrum 
of the establishment. You do the thinking 
for it; and if you don't know what it is all 
about, or what you are trying to do, if you 
can't prevent outbursts that threaten the 
destruction of the entire mechanism— 
what can you expect of these lesser men?" 

I was afraid at first I had hit him too 


| hard. He stopped still for a moment there 


in the Park roadway, shot a swift glance 

at me, and then walked on again slowly, 

without looking around. I said nothing. 
“It is odd, Mr. Grayson,” he remarked 


presently, “how little we have thought 
, about the larger meanings of what we are 


doing. 

“What did you make out of the strike?” 
he asked, after another pause. "We've 
tried to treat our men well—we hace 
treated them well—but they strike." 

“It impressed me as curious last night,” 
said I, “as I sat there in that magic room 
—it really is magic, Mr. Pitwell—the 
sheer wonder and glory of human genius: 
that it could build such a marvel and set 
it to work for the benefit of mankind. It 
is greater than anything Plato could have 
imagined or Napoleon brought to pass. 
You have built a kind of steel giant to do 
your work for you. It toils night and day, 
summer and winter; it never gets tired, it 
demands no vacations, it exacts no wages, 
it joins no union. 

“And yet, as I sat there last night in 


that high cage, looking down upon that 
toiling but willing slave, I thought how it 
was that you, who have done all this, are 
quarreling over the management of it. 
Not long ago you actually had soldiers 
picketed around the Mill to prevent some 
of the men who are interested—the worker: 
—from breaking up or crippling this will- 
ing slave which helps feed and clothe you 
all. You balk it, you limit it, you misuse 
it, so that it does not begin to do the work 
for you that it might do. You're wonder- 
ful when you invent and build; but how 
utterly you fail when it comes to control- 
ling or using what you invent." 

“It's true, Grayson, it’s true. But what 
is there to be done about it? What will 
prevent these workers from breaking down 
the efficiency of what you call this slave of 
ours?" 

"Well," said I, “I am only a Country- 
man, and know very little about such 
things. But I had the impression power- 
fully last night when I was talking to the 
Man in the Glass Cage, that if somehow | 
could wake him up, and make him truly 
feel the wonder and importance and 
beauty of his job, if I could be the Homer 
of his War! he'd be quite a different man: 
happier, and a better worker. What vou 
did is a Poet connected with your Mill." 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Pitwell; “but he'd 
only make the workers more discon- 
tented." 

"Well," I said, “I had a feeling last 
night that if I found myself becoming just 
a kind of cog or pin or lever of thar 
machinery—an automaton—like the Glass 
Cage Man, I'd do anything, even smash 
the machine, to prove that I was really a 
man.” 

I had stopped in the road and found 
myseif gesticulating like an orator. 

I shall not forget the expression on Mr. 
Pitwell’s face: smiling indulgence, puz- 
zled concern. I could see that I was 
touching a sore spot, for Mr. Pitwell was 
a sensitive and thoughtful man. 

"Well, Mr. Grayson," said he, ‘you 
need not think these problems have not 
bothered me." 


WE HAD stopped now by the side of 
one of the little ponds in the Park; 
evening was coming down, as sweet as only 
June can make it. I heard a catbird some- 
where among the shrubbery at the pond 
side—strange music in such a place. Sud- 
denly Mr. Pitwell looked at me curiously, 
and turned the tables upon me with à 
question: 

“Grayson, are you happy?” 

This is a hard and sharp question 
to ask any man. But it is truly—as I 
thought afterward—the first question 
to put to the critic; for if the critic 
has noc arrived at an understanding with 
himself (which is as near true “happiness” 
as any man ever gets) what right has he to 
criticize? I replied instantly (wondering 
since somewhat about it!): 

“Yes, I am. Once I had a civil war 
going on in me; and I was unhappy. Now, 
I know who I am; and what I am trying 
to do. I know what life is for." 

It is only occasionally—gnce or twice in 
a dozen years—that two men (at least 
men of mature years) get down thus into 
the very roots of things. 

“Well, what is life for," asked Mr. 
Pitwell, “since you say you know?" 

‘It’s to make better men, nobler men-- 
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and after that still nobler men. It’s to | 


throw all you are and everything you have 
into that one purpose. It’s to understand 


the wonder and the truth of life—and then | 


to make other people understand. It’s to 
make of life a great adventure: an expedi- 


tion, an enthusiasm. Not to blink sorrow, | 


or evil, or ugliness; but never to fear 
them! If I could have made that Man in 


the Glass Cage see what I see and feel | 


what I feel, his whole life would be 
changed." 


Mr. Pitwell said nothing; but stood | 


looking off across the little lake. 

“If a city produces good and noble and 
beautiful human beings then it is a good 
city; if a mill produces good and fine men, 
then it is a good mill. This is true. It isn’t 
enough to produce steel in a mill.” 

I have felt abashed since when I 
thought how I orated there; and yet, 
should not a man, when asked, tell what 
he honestly thinks true about life—the 
true and ultimate thing it means to him? 

We walked homeward, for the most part 
silent; but I had the strange warm feeling 
around the heart (how do we get these 
messages—by a cadence of the voice, a 
look of the eye, a chance word?) the warm 
feeling that this man at my side was more 
my friend than ever before. I liked him; 
and had the feeling that he liked me. 
When we parted at the foot of my street, 
he took my arm—or just touched it—but 
it was enough. 

“I chink,” said he, “you are right. It 
isn’t enough to produce steel in a mill.” 

(To be continued) 


The Clown Who 
Forgot To Be Funny 


(Continued from page 45) 


‘Then suddenly he found himself, with- 
out realizing his own discovery. He swung 
into the sweet, lilting refrain of an old, 
old love-song with a rich, caressing tenor 
that held all the poignant appeal of the 
suffering that every human heart must 
know. Without actually realizing the grip 
he was taking on his bearers he slowly 
came to know himself for master of the 
moment. 

The last lines came. Jimmy was con- 
scious of a stir of incredulous speculation 
in the wings behind him. Patricia Vane 
entered at center, lovely with an un- 
studied, languid grace and a wondering, 
adorable hesitancy as she moved toward 
the piano, exactly as though she had been 
conjured out of the mist into which 


noy song was wafting his hearers. He | 


ooked up and caught the half-frightened 
qm in her eyes as her glance rested 
eetingly upon him. 


And a broken heart the murmur knows 
Of the clown who loved his Twinkletoes 
And told her in his only way... . 


A deep breath convulsed the vast sea 
of faces beyond the dividing line of the 
footlights’ glare. Jimmy Collins’s voice 
scared into an ecstasy of sweet sadness. 
The girl turned to him; he could see it 
was without volition, almost against her 
will. 

But her deep eyes were flooded with a 
light they had never known; and, as if she 
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fast luxurious service to 


California 


LOS ANGELES : SAN DIEGO: SANTA BARBARA. 


Commodious lounge 

room, dressing rooms, 

bath, manicure and 
mai 


Club car, shower, bar- 
ber, and valet. Tele- 
phones in terminals 


Through dining cars, 

always ready to serve 

you meals of appetiz- 
ing variety 


from CHICAGO ST.LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS ST.PAUL KANSAS CITY 


Commencing «December 28th, 1924 


Golden State Limited 


A completely new, de luxe, all-Pull- 
man train. Most modern sleeping, 
observation, club and through din- 
ing cars; lounging room for ladies, 
maid and manicure, two baths, bar- 
ber and valet. i 

Two Other Fast Daily Trains 


Coaches, tourist and standard sleepers, and din- 
ing cars. 

All trains leave Eastern terminals from Rock 
Island stations, and Western terminals from South- 
ern Pacificstations—via GOLDEN STATE RovTE—the 
short,interesting, mild-weather, low-altitude route. 


For complete information, address office nearest to you 


Southern Pacific 


LINES 


New York. e a.o © e-o 165 Broadway 


Chicago . + Southern Pacific Building 
El Paso » 206 North Oregon Street 
ROCIO: 55 a6. cote m a Score Building 
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spring 


await you 
in 


Cali- 
fornia 


‘take the family 


Sunny golf links for you. 

Good schools and spring-like days for 
sonny— 

Week-end motor trips for the family, on 
thousands of miles of paved highways. 
4 daily Santa Fe trains—including the 
exclusively first-class California Limited 
—offer the acme of travel-comfort. Fred 
Harvey meals—“all the way." Pullmans 
via Grand Canyon National Park—open 
all the year. 


-the journey there 
-QjOy — 


NY 


NN 


W 
NN NN 

Mr. W.J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. Hi 

Santa Fe System Lines 

921 Railway Exchange, Chicago ' 

Please mail to me the following Santa Fe Booklets | 

, California Picture Book,” "Grand Canyon Outings," | 

California Limited." "| 

Also details as to cost of trip. | 
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had simply taken her natural cue from 
him, she crossed the stage and rested 
lightly against the scarred piano, a vision 
in flmy cloud-blue and gold. 

Together they concluded the song— 
Patricia and Jimmy, unable to look away 
from each other. 

There was a moment of silence while 
they stood thus, the song done. Then a 
breath of almost sobbing relief swept the 
house. Silence followed upon its heels, to 
be broken by a storm of applause. 

Jimmy stood up and, smiling, took his 
bow, Patricia's hand in his. He had 
learned what he wanted to know. He had 
learned more. 

“They like it, they like it!" he cried 
in a sudden ecstasy of realization, though 
only she heard. “Even on a night like 
this, they want it—their romance and 
dreams! Oh, I knew they had it some- 
where in their souls. Go into a real 
number, Pat." 

She obeyed him, her sweet face re- 
splendent with triumph and a new sort of 
happiness. She sang a song of a "light 
that never was on land or sea," and the 
audience showed insatiate pleasure when 
Jimmy's voice joined hers. He came 
away from the piano while they drifted 
together into “ Roses of Picardy.” 


THE applause that followed made the 
big theatre tremble. The dancing hero 
of the miniature revue on the bill, appear- 
ing with two of his girls, was forced off 
by approbation that would not be still. 

Jimmy turned laughing, happy eyes 
upon his breathless companion. “They 
want more," he said, his voice drowned in 
the deafening pandemonium. “Some- 
thing light and cute in the same line.” 

“How about ‘Don’t We Get Enjoy- 
ment!” Patricia laughed. 

Jimmy nodded, and spoke to the 
orchestra leader. The music swung into 
the delightful absurdities of a popular and 
particularly senseless number telling how 
two people in love with each other found 
life worth living in the face of a lack of 
everything else. After bringing down an- 
other riot of applause, Jimmy counted 
seven bows. The stage was darkened. 

“Now we've done it!” he cried, as he 
and Patricia crouched together in the exit. 
“Do you realize this was supposed to be 
Clown Night and that we've stopped the 
whole performance?" 

“Do you care?" she smiled up at him. 

He pressed her hand, unanswering. As 
the lights went on again on the stage, 
Freddy Fowler and five other performers 
hurried on, with the audience still ap- 
plauding its recent discoveries. The stage 
manager growled bitterly in Jimmy's 
ear: 

“Do you realize you stayed out there 
twenty-five minutes, you two? Think this 
is try-out night?” 

“Maybe it was—at that!” Jimmy 
d hurrying Pat away from the exit. 
The stage manager glowered after them. 

Suddenly Jimmy slowed his pace; the 
exultant light died in his gray eyes. The 
girl studied him solicitously as they 
reached the iron stairs leading upward to 
the dressing-rooms. 

“What's wrong, Jimmy?” 

He looked up, aimlessly palming the 


| brass knob at the foot of the railing, a 


wry little smile twisting his mouth as he 


tried to shake his head with nonchalance. 

" Just —remembering," he said with a 
shrug. “Pd forgotten for a moment that 
it was all only—Clown Night." 

“You mean it can't go on?" the girl de- 
manded, with a quick catch of breath. 
“Jimmy, I wish it could!” 

He pressed her hands. “Thanks—for 
that.” 

"And you won't—even ask me, Jim- 
my?"  "'Cause if you would—if you 
would, Jimmy, I think I'd let all the rest 
slip—by." 

“Pat! You mean Im worth—that 
much?" He crushed her hands in his. 
"Oh, my darling, if we only dared!” 
His eyes lit up suddenly. “Patsy, shall 
we really take the chance?” 

The stage door swung open violently at 
that moment, closing on a flurry of snow 
and a big man, hatless, with a fur over- 
coat thrown over his shoulders. As the 
doorman stepped forward officiously to 
intercept him he was shoved aside with 
brusque annoyance. 

“Don’t you know me?—I'm Albrecht.” 

He halted before the two on the stairs 
studying them coolly and impersonally. 

“Tf you two will stay in love,” he said 
crisply, "I'll give you twenty weeks at a 
good salary over my circuit. . . . And 
more, if you want it then.” 

mmy gasped. “Twenty weeks on the 
Allied Circuit?” he epatl naredilo: 
and looked slowly upward toward Pat. 
Her eyes were wide. “You mean—we're 
so good as that—together?” she de- 
manded. 

"Better; or you can rest assured | 
wouldn't be making you the offer." 
asserted the unemotional Albrecht. 

“Then”—Pat’s hand slipped shyly 
inside her companion’s—“we’d better 
not part, I suppose. You talk business 
with Mr. Albrecht, Jimmy; I'm going up 
to dress." At the landing, she halted. 
“PIL wait for you!” 


IMMY blew a kiss. When he had fin- 

ished with the manager, he became 
conscious of a waiting, impatient figure in 
the entrance. He hurried over, smiling 
happily, to his brother, just as the door 
closed decisively behind Albrecht. 

“I see Albrecht got here first. Tied up?" 

“Twenty weeks solid.” 

“Tt looks like the real thing, old son.” 

“Looks like it?” grunted the elder 
brother. “You've already got it. Man, 
they coved over you! I haven’t heard ’em 
do that since L’il Eva first got into their 
hearts. I wanted you to go into my new 
show—with Miss Vane.” 

“Broadway?” 

“Nothing less. And a good part. Oh, 
well!" Maurice shrugged philosophically. 
“I don't know who loses—you or I.” 

“Neither!” Jimmy exclaimed, “When 
we've finished twenty weeks with Al- 
brecht we'll have a real name. Suppose we 
talk business then?" 

"Will you give me first call?" Maurice 
demanded sharply. 

"It's a promise!" his brother replied. 
He turned away. “And now, excuse me, 
will you, Maury? I must see Pat and 
make sure about—about fulfilling our part 
of the contract.” 

" What's that?” 

“To stay in love!” Jimmy called down 
happily, already half way up the stairs. 
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& ‘The Pacific Northwest ». 


7 ! 
came 


in a covered wagon 


— and has lived to see skyscrapers! 


The Grand Old Man of the Pacific Northwest is 
Ezra Mecker of Scattle, Washington. 

In the spring of 1852 he left Iowa in a covered 
wagon. a bright October night of the same 
year he carried his young wife up the banks of 
the Willamette into the huddled group of tents 
which has since become the city of Portland. 

The Pacific Northwest was then an almost 
anbroken wilderness. He has scen it trans- 
formed into a land of large and flourishing 
cities, world ports, great industries and a popu- 
lous, prosperous countryside. 

Never, perhaps, has a single lifetime wit- 
ücsscd greater change. 


What willanother lifetime bring? 


Yet, the swift upbuilding observed by Ezra 
Meeker is but a beginning. The Pacific North- 
west continues to unfold. Every year the de- 
velopment of its vast resources gathers mo- 
mentum. 


Consider the progress of twenty years: popu- 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy R.R. 
<The Great Northern Ry. 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 


lation has more than doubled; ocean commerce 
has increased more than 500 per cent; the num- 
ber of farms has more than doubled; the value of 
manufactured products has increased8oo percent. 


And yet, the tremendous natural wealth 
upon which this development has been based 
is as yet hardly scratched. Today the Pacific 
Northwest still has more than half of the na- 
tion's water power resources, the largest re- 
serve of standing timber in the United States, 
millions of acres of the world's richest agri- 
cultural lands, an almost limitless mineral 
wealth. 


The Greater Opportunity 


These two facts—swift growth and tremendous 
natural resources—spell Opportunity in the 
Pacific Northwest today. 


Here is a future with a brighter promise— 
here is a larger chance to get ahead. The road 
to prosperity is not easy. Here, as elsewhere, 
the words of Charles M. Schwab hold true: 
“Real success is won only by hard, honest, 
persistent toil.” 

But it és certain that in the Pacific Northwest 
the rewards of working, planning and saving 
come more surely, more quickly and more 
richly. 

No better proof of this can be given than the 
prosperity of the people of the Pacific Northwest 


Burlingt 


ô 


themselves. As compared with the rest of the 
country, 24 per cent more of them are home 
owners, 15 per cent more own automobiles, their 
per capita income is notably higher. In the past 
ten years their savings deposits have trcbled. 


For you to share 


The prosperity and better life that others have 
found in the Pacific Northwest is yours to share. 
The natural wonderland they live in has room 
for you. In the five states of Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming there are 
now but three and a half million people. There 
is room for millions more—room and boundless 
Opportunity. 


You owe it to yourself to investigate the 
Pacific Northwest. Start today. Send now 
for the free book, ‘The Land of Opportunity 
Now." Just fill in the coupon and mail. And 
for any special information, write the Develop- 
ment Bureau. 


P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 


A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Northern Pacific Railway 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Railway 


Mail this coupon for free book 


Development Bureau, Dept. 37-E 

Burlington Railroad Building, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me the free booklet, “The Land of Oppor- 
tunity Now.” 
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Your Boy 


He will have more leisure 
than you had. And yet, with - 
the aid of electricity, he will 
do more than you did. 


There is energy in 
Nature to provide for 
all mankind. A large 
part of the work of the 
General ElectricCom- 
pany has been in 
manufacturing the 
giant electrical ma- 
chines that harness 
streams which once 
were idle but now 
furnish electricity for 
power, light and heat. 


taken 


Radio, 
and the electric ship will 
have shortened his distances. 
Electric motors will have 


the electric locomotive 


upon their shoulders 


life’s burdensome tasks. 


A different world it’s going 
to be—and a better one! 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Will pay 
Old Money Wanted :: $ 

lars for 
nickel of 1913 with Liberty head (not Buffalo. We pay 
cash premiums for all rare coins. Send 4c for large Coin 
Circular, May mean much profit to you. 


NUMISMATIC BANK, Dept. 453, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Clark's Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Summer Cruise (Norway, Spain, Italy), 
July 1, 53 days $550 up. Specially chartered new oil-fuel 


Cunarders; inclusive rates. 
FRANK C. CLARK. 


Specify program desired. 
Times Building, New York 


GATES TOURS to EUROPE 
30to80days— $450 and up. Sailings March 
to August. Be sure you get OUR booklet 
* How to see Europe at Moderate Cost” 
before deciding on your European tour. 
It's FREE. Write for 1925 booklet E-1. 
GATES TOURS — Founded 1892 
World Travel at Moderate Cost 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y., London, Paris, Rome 


3 64 BREEDS Most Profitable pure-bred 

Northern raised chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys. Fowls, eggs, incubators 
at reduced prices. 32nd year. Largest plant. 
Large valuable poultry book and catalog free. 
li» R.F.Neubert Co., Box 882, Mankato, Minn. 


Trees — Shrubs — Vines 


Finest varieties, direct to you. Low 
prices. Illustrated Catalog, Free, 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO. 
1713 Green Street Rochester, N.Y. 


AVERAGES $100 A WEEK 


Omeis says: “It’s a pleasure to handle 
as such a high class product." 
b You, too, can earn from $60 to $120 a 
= week—full or part time—selling “the 
« im handiest tool in the kitchen" direct to 
omeis housewives. Write at once. 


M. H. TYLER MFG. CO. Dept. A-2, Muncie, Ind. 


, rie land, which 


The Finest Thing I 
Ever Knew 


a Person To Do 


FIRST PRIZE 


He Could Have Turned Us 


Out of House and Home 


Y FATHER moved to Illinois in 
1844 and bought of an alleged 
owner a quarter-section of prai- 
he converted into an 

attractive country homestead. 
One summer day, a carriage drawn by a 
livery team from the town ten miles away 
stopped in front of the house. A man, 


- who, we later learned, was Daniel Sprague, 


a manufacturing druggist of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, and his attorney, alighted 
and began talking to my father, who was 
standing near the gate. As they con- 
versed, we children saw a troubled, anx- 
ious look replace the smile upon our 
father’s face. 

Nevertheless, he invited the strangers 
to drive into the barn and feed their 
horses. Leaving them, Father went to the 
house to talk to our mother. She was 
noted for courage. Brushing away her 
tears, she told him to ask the men to sta 
to dinner. The invitation was gece peed. 
and the intervening time was spent by the 
strangers in looking over the farm, care- 
fully noting the improvements which, 
besides a roomy one-story house, con- 
sisted of two large barns, well-fenced 
pastures for stock, a young apple orchard, 
small fruits, and a garden. 

After dinner, a consultation was held in 
the yard. Mr. Sprague was the owner of 
the farm. The man from which it was 
bought was an impostor, and the law was 
dealing with him. 

The boys were asked to “hook up” the 
team for Mr. Sprague. Turning to my 
father, he said, “I have decided to deed 
this place to you, and you can pay me the 
balance due on your former contract. I 
like the way you are developing the farm 
and,"—turning to the row of little faces 
eagerly watching him—‘‘I like this young 
stock you have here.” 

Before we could say a word of thanks, 
or recover from our astonishment, our 
visitors were gone. T. B. Y. 


SECOND PRIZE 


“I Promised Marster and, Bless 
Gawd, Ise Gwine Do It!" 


Y GRANDFATHER owned—for 
that was in slavery days—a young 
negro named Israel. 

Father was thirteen when Grandfather 
died, and Israel became his property. 
Taking Israel with him, he went to live 
with an uncle, who had a ranch near San 
Antonio. 

When the war between the States came, 
this uncle entered the army of the Con- 
federacy. He took Israel with him as 
servant and bodyguard. The Union forces 
had erected a fort at Donaldsonville, a 


few miles from New Orleans. My uncle, 
who was a major general, was one day 
directed to attack this fort. He arranged 
to do so the following morning at sunrise. 

During the night he had a premonition 
that he would be killed in the fight. He 
spent the night writing to his people and 
in directing what should be done with his 
property. These letters, his side arms, 
and all his personal effects, he directed 
Israel to pack on a mule, and take home 
in the event of his death. 

My uncle led the attack the next morn- 
ing, and was killed upon the wall sur- 
rounding the fort. As soon as Israel 
received the news of his master's death, he 
packed an army mule and began the 
unes home, more than two thousand 
miles distant. 

Israel was more than nine months in 
making the journey. Several times he was 
captured by the Federal soldiers, but he 
was always liberated upon his statement 
that he “‘was carryin’ marster's things 
home." 

Before he had completed the journey, 
the Confederacy had fallen, and Israel was 
a free man. one occasion he was told 
by an agent of the Freedmen's Bureau that 
he was no longer a slave, and was, there- 
fore, under no obligation to his dead 
master. But Israel said to this man: “I 
promised marster I'd take his things home, 
and, bless Gawd, I'se gwine do dat fust." 

He reached home ragged, half-starved, 
and footsore, but in possession of every 
article that had been entrusted to him. 
Over the doorway of my father's home 
to-day hangs the sword of Israel's master, 
delivered by Israel to my father with 
these words: “And, yasser, Mars Bob, 
here's de sword dat Mars Dan said gib to 
you." R. S. R. 


THIRD PRIZE 


He Remembered That She Was 
Somebody's Mother 


SHE was only a poor old lady, frightened 
by the noise of the trains and the 
gloominess of the big station. Tears ran 
down her cheeks as she searched the 
crowds for the face of her son, who was to 
meet her, and who for some reason had 
not appeared. All alone she had come 
from the country to this big city, traveling 
night and day, her hopes high in the 
promise that her son was to meet her at 
the end of the journey. But now he was 
not here, and she did not know which way 
to turn. 

On the train, however, she had made 
the acquaintance of a young chap, whose 
journey was to continue much farther. 
Noming her plight now from the car 
window, he sbruptly changed his own 
plans. He let the train go off without him 
and immediately gave all his attention to 
her. He secured accommodations at a 
first-class hotel, and soon his many kind- 
nesses and reassurances had replaced her 
tears with smiles of cheer. The kind- 
hearted boy stayed by her until the next 
day, when the clouds entirely disappeared 
with the coming of her son. 

"Why, ‘she was somebody's mother,” 
was all he said to me by way of explain- 
ing his kindness! 

Yes, she was my mother. C. R. A. 


' stead, farming its many acres. 


NEIGHBORS 


When Ephraim Crosby made a clearing far out on Valley 
Road and built his house, he had no neighbors. He lived an 
independent life, producing on the farm practically all that his 
family ate and wore. Emergencies—sickness and fire and pro- 
tection of his homestead from prowlers—he met for himself. Later 
he had neighbors, one five and another eight miles away. Some- 
times he helped them with their planting and harvesting, and they 
helped him in turn. Produce was marketed in the town, twenty, 
miles along the cart-road. 


Today Ephraim Crosby's grandchildren still live in the home-" 
The next house is a good mile 
away. But the Crosbys of today are not isolated. They neighbor 
with a nation. They buy and sell in the far city as well as in 
the county-seat. They have at their call the assistance and 
il of men in Chicago or New York, as well as men on the 
next farm. 


Stretching from the Crosbys’ farm living-room are telephone 
wires that lead to every part of the nation. Though they live in 
the distant countryside, the Crosbys enjoy the benefits of national 
telephone service as wholly as does the city dweller. The plan 
and organization of the Bell System has extended the facilities 
of the telephone to all types of people. By producing a telephone 
service superior to any in the world at a cost within the reach of 
all to pay, the Bell System has made America a nation of 
neighbors. 
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Pe AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


d. M. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


5, BELL SYSTEM 
as One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


for a Story! 


ECENTLY a writer was paid $1800 for a single sho 

story. Many of our students are earning thousands 

dollars annually with their pena. Others continu- 

ally polling their work. With oat UN ee, — NAL 
c m and manuscript sales service you, too, can 
sel! Co endorsed by 
ing the late Jack London. 


of 


INGEE ROSE 


Dingee roses are grown on their own 
best for 74 years. 
Send for our "New Guide to Rose 
Culture" for 1028—it's free. It isn't 
a catalog—it's a practical work on rose 
growing. Profusely illustrated. Offers 
00 Roses and other plants, bulbs and 
seeds, and tells how to grow them. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 70 greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE & CONARO CO., Box 125, West Grove, Pa. 


is the title of a beaut 
tiful book on the cul- 
ture of roses and 
other plants; gives 


O New Castle expert experience of 


x a lifetime. 
Its free. Exquisitely illustrated in 


natural colors; offers and tells how t 
to grow these famous plants. Write * 
for copy tod-y. - I2 d 


HELL..R CROTHERS CO. ; 7 
Box 150 New Castle, Ind. Ge a 


Choicest Seeds ~ 


CHANCE does not enter into your gardening when you sow 
the flower and vegetable sceds listed in 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CATALOG FOR 1925 
All are proved varieties that consistently secure the best 
results. This catalog covers everything your garden, lawn 
or orchard needs. It is free. Write for it today. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO, 

Narserymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 


Box 569 Painesville, Ohig 
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Investors turn to the South 
fr [rand Safety 


FOLLOWING the lead of the great 
life insurance companies who are | 
investing millions upon millions of 
dollars in Southern mortgages, in- 
vestors of all classes are turning to 
the South for the profitable yield of 
7% backed by solid safety. 


Particularly attractive to such investors | 
are the 7% first mortgage bonds created by 
the South’s Oldest Mortgage Investment 
House, and the oldest real estate agency in 
the United States. For these bonds are 
backed by a record of 59 years in the first 
mortgage investment field without loss to a 
single customer, or without even a delayed 
interest payment. 


Safe, Stable and Profitable, these bonds 
are considered by our customers as their 
anchor fund—that portion of every wise 
investor’s capital which is placed in ultra 
safe, time-tested securities to guard against 
unknown contingencies, 


Mail the coupon today for a descriptive 


circular of a 7% first mortgage bond issue. 


Denominations: $1000, $500 and $100 
Price: To Yield 7%. 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
Founded 1865 ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Bldg. JACKSONVILLE, Adair Bldg. 
NEW YORK 


Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Exclusive Distributors 
270 Madison Avenue 

Adair Realty & Trust Co., Dept. A-8 

Healey Bldg, Atlanta, Ga. 

Gentlemen:---Please mail me a descriptive circular 

ofa7% Adair Protected Bond Issue recommended 

by you as a safe investment. 


Namen = a 


Address- 


No Loss to any Investor in 59 years | 


BE A RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


MEN WANTED— Earn Up to 
DOF $250 per Month 


This fascinating pr: 
men! 


ssion demands trained 


rtunities. Meet big 
Travel, something new 


Unusual 
railway officials 
every day. 
Start at S110 per Month, 
expenses paid. Prepare in 8 months" 
spare-time home study. Any average 
man can qualify. 


Position Guaranteed 


refunded 
coupon for 


upon graduation or mor: 
ou take no risk, Ser 
Free Booklet. Write tod. y. 
STANDARD BUSINESS 
TRAINING INSTITUTE 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


jd me, entirely fr 
D-50, giving full p 
»urse in Railway Traff 


Name 
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It’s Not the Initial Cost, It’s the Upkeep! 


(Continued from page 15) 


ashamed to look it in the face. I haven’t 
done right by January. 

But I’ve figured it out that the thing 
to do is to compromise. I'll not agree to 
rive up as much as in past years. I’ve 
been promising too much, that's the 
trouble. No man could be as good as I've 
agreed to be for at least twenty-five 
Januaries. My motto this year is “Be 
reasonable with January, and January 
will be reasonable with you!" 

Anybody can turn over a leaf, but it 
takes a good man to make it stay turned. 
Therefore my motto this year is to be 
quality leaf-turning rather than quantity. 
Now, a year ago I went in for new leaves 


| the way Henry Ford goes in for new fen- 


ders. I was shaking off old ones and tak- 
ing on new ones all over the lot. 

By high noon of January Ist, 1924. 
I had made the following resolutions and 
cast a unanimous vote for them under the 
unit rule: 

'To give up smoking. 

To give up eating. 

To give up trying to get Havana on the 
radio. 

To give up coffee. 

'To exercise systematically. 

'To get my hair cut before my wife has 
told me twelve or fifteen times that it was 
hanging over my collar and made me look 
terribly seedy. 

To keep my mind on the game when 
playing bridge. 

To get up earlier in the morning and 
enjoy “the best part of the day." 

'To walk to the railroad station instead 
of riding in a taxi. 

Not to leave safety razor blades around 
on the shelves where people cut their 
fingers on them. 

To answer letters promptly. 

Never to drive over twenty-five miles 
an hour. 

To visit the dentist once every three 
months as a matter of precaution. 

To read more new books. 

To read more old books. 

To make a serious effort to sleep with 
my mouth closed. 

To develop a personality. 

Never to speculate in Wall Street. 

To eat more fruit. 

Never to make any speeches. 

To curb my temper. 

To be more charitable. 

To oil the car at least once a month. 

Never to leave soap in my ears after 


| shaving. 


NOW: that was too large an order for 
any one year! A man should spend at 
least a month seriously considering any 
one of those resolutions, instead of passing 
them all under a blanket order in a couple 
of hours. I made the big mistake of taking 
on more new virtues than I could handle 
comfortably. 

Now, certainly, I took on too much 
when I resolved to give up smoking. I 
have been smoking for twenty years— 
cigars, mostly. The thing had become 
such a habit that when I left the house 
in the morning I put on my hat with one 
hand and put a cigar in my mouth with 


the other. I smoked no less than six 
cigars a day. That would make 2,190 a 
year. Now agreeing to drop 2,190 cigars, 
nearly 44 boxes, all at one flip was going 
to extremes, even if I had had no other 
resolution to contend with. Result: 
While my cigar-dropping total for Janu- 
ary, 1924, should have been 31 times 6, or 
186 cigars, I actually dropped eleven, as 
follows: 


January. [st.5...2: 2m 6 cigars 
January 2dj.2, conse ease 4 cigars 
Fanua 23d. cioe iiy 1 cigar 
January 4th.. stopped dropping 


Later in the year I resolved to cut 
down my smoking in a practical wav. 
That’s what I ought to have done at the 
start. [Instead of deciding to give up 
smoking of all kinds I decided to cut 
down cigar smoking very materially bv 
using a pipe. I find a pipe does me no 
harm whatever, as I have been at it eight 
months now without being able to keep 
it lighted more than ten seconds at a clip. 


AST year's resolution to give up eating 

-4 was entered into with determination. | 
weighed 50 pounds more than normal, 
looked 100 pounds more than normal, 
and felt at least 300 pounds more than 
normal. A rigid diet seemed essential. 
But here again I erred. Instead of prom- 
ising I would give up three or four very 
fattening foods, I agreed to give up all 
fattening foods. 

Well, a year has passed, and I find the 
only food I gave up after the first week 
was the humble potato. And I never 
cared much for potatoes anyhow, except 
when placed upon a desk and used as 
penholders. 

I didn’t get anywhere with that Early 
Rising resolution, either. That the early 
morning is the best part of the day is 
universally claimed. ie is subject to dis- 
pute; but most people prefer to stay 
abed and concede it. They let the claim 
go by default. 

But I have taken the trouble to in- 
vestigate. I have been up and seen an 
early morning face to face. Not often, 
and not always deliberately, but enough 
to satisfy myself. And my verdict is 
that early mornings are grossly overrated. 

By early morning I suppose is meant 
the hours from four to six in the summer 
and from six to seven-thirty in the winter. 
From what I’ve seen of them, I am satis- 
fied that the two hours between four 
and six in the summer are not superior 
to the hours between seven and nine. 

Nevertheless, each year I determine 
to get up early. But it is very difficult. 
If a man whose duties are such that there 
is no reason for him to get up before 
eight o'clock. suddenly begins rising 
around four or fóur-thirty A.M. it causes 
much apprehension in the family. 

He is met with a stern “For what pur- 
pose does the gentleman rise?" The 
family got onto that expression while lis- 
tening over the radio to the last Demo- 
cratic Convention. 

I knew I'd have to think up a good 
reason for earlv rising, especially after 


Always a safe : í Ü 


OFFERS 


87 FIRST MORTGAGE 
o 


Interest collected and 
forwarded semi-an- 
nually, and all services 
rendered without charge to client. 
References: All Miami Banks. Write 
today for our illustrated book, “8% 
and Safety," descriptive of Miami 
and our current offerings. 


THEFiLER-(LEvELAND (CoMPANY 
Information Bureau MIAMI, FLORIDA 


The Popular Biltmore 


308 ces To 
pM ES 1s 
200 Sheets and 100 Envelopes 


BILTMORE CORRECT STATIONERY FOR INFORMAL USE 
Used by people who appreciate the good t in 
life. 200 Sheets, 6 by 7 Inches, fui white Bond. 

Excellent Yriting surface. 


envelope fia: 
Gothic. 


251 The Plaza 
Biltmore Village, N. C. 


T Biltmore Press 


How Much Money 
Do You Want 9 
and WHEN e 


V batever your reasonable 
financialambitionsmaybe; 
whether you want to furnish a 
home next year, or pay off a 
mortgage in 1928, or build a 
house in ten years, or retire on 
full pay when you're sixty, 
they can be accomplished with 
the help of the magic power 

compound interest and 
investment. A book that is 
full of interesting informa. 
tion —needed in making 
plans of the sort mention- 
ed will be sent on request. 


nee ed and ad- 
a imentarycopy 
of “Accmmalation Tabler T 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation, and First Mortgage Bonds 


322 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


years and years of showing extreme 
satisfaction with late sleeping. I knew I 
could say I wanted to see the milkman 
about a little matter one or two mornings, 
but that after that it would never do 
So I decided to attribute it to a sudden 
resolution to go in for early morning 
hikes as a matter of exercise. My figure 
is such that it gives strength to such a 
claim. And weight. 

I explained that between four-thirty 
and six brisk walking had certain advan- 
tages. For one thing, few neighbors let 
their dogs out that early. For another 
thing, you meet fewer policemen. They 
know that all the union burglars quit 
around three-thirty at the latest, and so 
the cops relax their vigilance. 

Anyhow, I set the alarm. Two 
beautiful mornings gave me their imme- 
diate coóperation. ‘They were the kind of 
mornings upon which no man could 
refuse to rise if he had said anything 
about it in advance. 

The first morning I returned to the 
house feeling very enthusiastic. The 
second seemed a little too much like the 
first. The third it rained. Now, an early 
morning is no good when it is all wet, so 
I took one look and ignored it. The 
fourth morning looked a little indefinite. 
It didn’t seem to declare itself one way or 
the other at once, and I dozed off again. 
The fifth morning was clear and fine; but 
we had played bridge late the night be- 
fore and I just couldn’t get up. 

Then something went wrong with the 
clock, and I got up the following morning 
a half-hour earlier than I had planned. 
I discovered this later in the day and it 
annoyed me very much. There is no 
aatisfiction taking one’s early mornings 
in larger doses than ordered. The clock 
was running fast, so I took it in to get it 
fixed. This kept it out of the house for 
three mornings, and somehow, when it 
came back, I never felt the same toward 
it. I never trusted it again. And, havin 
so little confidence in it, I just never did 
set the alarm any more. That was the 
end of my early rising. 


ND take the matter of systematic 
exercise. Every man needs it. I know 

I need it. Last year I resolved to put 
in at least twenty minutes a day in doing 
the Daily Dozen, and adding a little 
rope skipping in the yard. It seemed to 
me this exercise should be taken imime- 
diately upon arising. This seemed hard, 
for nothing looks so unattractive to me 
as exercise when I first open my eyes. 

But I was firm about it, beu I had 
begun to notice that after walking up 
a ehe of stairs rapidly my heart thumped 
alarmingly. So I hopped out of bed for 
about ches weeks and did the weave- 
twist-turn exercises as prescribed. Fol- 
lowing these I hustled into the back yard 
and jumped rope, lifting the legs high and 
getting practically the same exercise a 
man gets when running. This was in 
January. Then came a cold snap. I did 
the indoor exercises but canceled the 
outside stuff. 

After a few weeks I read an advertise- 
ment, “ Do Your Daily Dozen to Music,” 
and saw that all forward-looking exer- 
cisers were doing these exercises to phono- 
graph accompaniment. So I decided to 
cut out further exercises until I thought 
to drop in and buy these records. That 
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See HowSoon 
You Can Start 


A Fortune 
Make This Test 


No matter how small your income now 
is, if you know how, you may become 
financially independent in a very few 
years. A valuable book—now free—will 
enable you to make the test which is 
showing hundreds of ambitious men the 
road to success. 


No matter how small your income may be nor 
how great your responsibilities, here is a plan that 
will make it surprisingly easy for you to build up 
acomfortablesum—andinacomparatively short time. 


Are you aware that a few cents each day, or 
a few dollars each week, can be invested so that it 
will double itself in a surprisingly short time with 
absolute safety? 


Do you know how to invest a part of your 
salary in legitimate securities and then re-invest 
the interest in such a way that you will have a 
comfortable fortune in just a few years? 


In a remarkable book called “Ali Baba’s Cave 
Rediscovered” you are told exactly how to dis- 
cover the fortune that lies hidden in your salary. 
It tells you how much to set aside each month 
to accumulate $10,000, $25,000, or even $50,000, in 
a certain time. It outlines an unusual plan for 
the scientific accumulation of money. It shows how 
you can create a good sized estate through invest- 
ing in Forman First Mortgage Gold Bonds—all 
without risk or speculation of any sort. Mail the 
request blank for your copy. 


GEO. M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
105 W. Monroe St. 
Dept. 71, Chicago 


Pershing Square Bldg, New York 
40 Years Without Loss 
to a Customer 


GEO. M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
105 W. Monroe Street 
Dept. 71, Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail me, with- 
out cost or obligation, 
a copy of your Free 
book, "Ali Baba's 
Cave Rediscovered.” 
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hat winter vacation 
..... through coupons 


To go where you wisb and 


your source of income in your safe deposit box. 


And still to have 
The people who 


do what you like. 


can afford to spend their winters where comfort and health are the 


first consideration are, in the 
farsighted in their investment affairs. 


majority of cases, those who have been 


Let us help you plan an income-producing investment program based on the 


ownership of high grade bonds. 
THE NATIONAL 


CITY COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading 


cities throughout the world 


Eat and Be Well! 


CONDENSED set of health rules—many 
of which may be easily followed right in 
your own home, or while traveling. You will 
lind in this little book a wealth of information about 
food elements and their relation to physical welfare. 
Control Your Weight Without 

: Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 

* \ Effective weight control diets, acid and 


pre 


bland diets, laxative and blood-bullding 
qoo jV diets, and diets used In the correction 
1 of various chronic maladies, 
Y The book is for FREE circulation. Not 


| 3 mail order advertisement. Namo 
| and address on card will bring it 
without cost or obligation, 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
214 Good Health Building 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


$$$ 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


America’s Leading Institution for Dram- 
atic and Expressional Art and Training 
Fully equips for 


Acting Teaching ‘Directing 
Develops Poise, Power, Personality 
For any Vocation in Life, 

New Winter Class Begins January 15 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Illustrated Catalog of all Courses fron 
Room 2664. CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
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was a year ago. I must make it a point 
to drop in one of these days and buy 
them! 

Likewise with my coffee resolution. 
I turned over a coffee leaf and resolved 
to drink *Wuxtom," or some such sub- 
stitute guaranteed as harmless. Friends 
told me I would never be able to tell the 
difference. They were wrong. I told the 
difference at once, and without laboratory 
analysis. Yet it wasn't bad. I became 
rather accustomed to it after a few morn- 
ings. But none of the restaurants I 
patronized for my noon luncheon kept 
it. So I decided that one cup of coffee a 
day wouldn’t do me any harm. 

Then came a couple of mornings when 
I got up too late to take breakfast at 
home, and had to take it in a lunch room. 
The lunch room didn't serve * Wuxtom ” 
either. One cup of coffee led to another. 
Finally we ran out of the substitute at 


! home. I reminded my wife rather sternly 


that she must order another can of it. 
Even now—a full year since that first 
can—I say occasionally, and fretfully, 
* Did you think to get another can of that 
whatchewcallit ?" 

“No,” replies the wife. 

“Good,” I murmur to myself. 

And so it went with all of last year's 
leaves. All except the one with 
reference to sleeping with my mouth wide 
open. I don't sleep with it as wide open 
as I used to; but my doctor is entitled 
to credit for this reform. He overhauled 
my breathing apparatus. - 


"THE truth of the matter is, I've lost 

faith in January and January has lost 
faith in me. It might be a good idea for 
me to ignore January and make my good 
resolutions in February or March, for 
a change. Yet my experience has been 
that nothing ruins a good resolution like 
putting it off for a few weeks. And that’s 
what I often do. After making last year's 
resolution to go on a diet, I received 
several notices of annual banquets, and 
decided to put off actual application of the 
resolution until after these events. That’s 
one of the troubles about an Anti-Food 
resolution in January: It comes in the 
midst of the annual banquet season! And 
there isn’t any such thing as making up 
lost time in this game. A month that’s 
gone is gone. It doesn’t have any second 
value whatever! 

Similarly, last year’s resolutions to go 
in for exercise and to walk daily to and 
from the railroad station were knocked 
cuckoo by the unsuitability of the month 
for any such action. It was too sloppy 
underfoot for walking at the time, and so 
I postponed heel and toe endeavors until 
more suitable weather. More suitable 
weather came in April, but by that time 
I had forgotten all about the resolution. 

This year I am going to simplify mat- 
ters by turning over only the following 
leaves: 

To diet. 

To take up systematic exercise. 

‘To stop procrastinating. 

To cut down smoking. 


" But," you say, "these are the same 
resolutions you had on last year's list.” 

Quite so. I intend to center on them. 
If I make any progress I shall add a few 
other reforms, all depending on my con- 
dition and will power. One will be to 
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cut out luncheon engagements. The 
great time-destroyer in 
luncheon appointment. There has swung 
up a custom of discussing almost any 
matter of business, major or minor, at 
luncheon. If a man wants to talk to you | 
about some sort of idea he asks, ‘ How 
about having lunch with me to-morrow?” 
He could give you the idea over the tele- 
phone in three minutes, or in a chat at the 
office in ten. But he prefers to take two 
hours and a half to do it at lunch. 

I estimate I wasted about twelve weeks 
sitting in on three-hour luncheons during 


924- 

I think I can promise that 1925 will 
see a swearing off of the lunch vice. | 
That’s one resolution I feel fairly firm | 
about. I may add it to the four resolu- | 
tions above cited, at once, instead of wait- 
ing a while. If you're curious about it 
call me up in a few weeks and ask me out 
to lunch. 


THERE is a great satisfaction in making 
a resolution and finding at the end of 
the allotted period that you have kept it 
intact. Years ago, at the doctor’s sug- 
gestion, I made a resolution not to eat 
any more mince pie. And mince pie 
meant a lot in my young life at the time. 
It seemed most important that I reform, 
however, and I recall the thrill that came 
with each passing month and the realiza- 
tion I had not weakened. One month! 
Two months! Three months! Six months! 
Finally a whole year and not a piece of 
mince pie! I felt heroic. 

And if I got a kick like that out of total 
abstinence from a thing like mince pie, 
imagine what would be the result of a 
year without a cigar! It would bring 
the thrill that comes once in a lifetime. 
I may try it in 1926. 

There is something, to my "e of 
thinking, wrong with the slogan, “Start 
the New Year right!" The emphasis is 
in the wrong place. Anybody can start a 
New Year right; the hard part and the 
important part is to keep going. And the 
fact that custom requires everybody to 
start at the same time is bad. 

Why do people pick the first of a year, 
first of a month, or first of a week, to 
turn over a new leaf, anyhow? [Isn't it 
evidence of man's inherent weakness of 
purpose that he rarely says, '* Well, to-da 
1s the 1 1th of October, and I might as well 
make my new resolutions now as any 
time?" Bad habits are bad habits the 
year around, regardless of weather. 

When I make a resolution January Ist, 
I know that millions of others are keeping 
me company and that it will be a lot 
easier to drop it without anybody notic- 
ing it. In fact, under such conditions it 
is possible for me to drop a resolution 
without hearing it myself. 


“AS a Handy Man Around the 
House, I'm a Total Loss," says H. I. 
Philips, popular humorist, in one 
of the funniest articles he has yet 
written. If you have ever tried to 
fix a screen door, hang a picture, 
build a radio, or do any other odd job 
around the home—and who hasn't? 
—you are bound to get a lot of real 
laughs out of these confessions of 
an awkward man, which appear 
next month. 


ew York is the | 


Investors everywhere 
have asked these questions 
Can YOU answer them? 


ea you have money 
to invest. You know that 
good bonds are a desirable 
form of investment. But there 
are many practical questions 
concerning them which, 
sooner or later in your experi- 
ence,will demand an answer. 


The most common of such 
questions—and perhaps the 
most important—have been 
collected by us through years 
of contact with a good many 
thousands of investors, and 
published in booklet form, to- 
gether with their answers. 
These are stated in a simple 
and non-technical manner. 

In the latter part of the 
booklet you will find an ex- 
planation of financial terms 
commonly used in the de- 
scription of bonds. 

This booklet, while writ- 
ten for the guidance of in- 
experienced investors, con- 
tains bond information of 
practical value to the expe- 
rienced investor as well. 


How are bond yields figured? 

Is it advisable to register bonds? 

Is there any advantage in buying 
bonds which are listed on the 
Exchanges? 

How and to what extent can a 


bondholder borrow money, 

using his bonds as security? 
How is bond interest collected? 
If all your bonds are safe, why do 

some yield 4% and others 7X? 
What advantage have bonds as 

compared to— 

1. Stocks? 

2. Mortgages? 
What bonds are best suited to the 

investment of — 

1. Trust Funds? 

2. Business Reserves? 

3. Individual Funds ? 


From whomshallI buy my bonds? 


These and many other important 
questions relating to bond invest- 
ments are discussed in this booklet. 


We shall be glad to supply you with a copy of this booklet on request 
Ask for booklet AM-15 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 
201 S, La Salle St, 


DETROIT 
601 Griswold St. 


NEW YORK 
14 Wall St. 


MILWAUKEE 
425 E. Water St. 


them the amazing low prices for these 
SEND NAME FOR 
absolutely free. Just send name on postcard. Make $10 to 


Send For Samples 
fashionable, smart shirts. Salesmen are earning $10 
3 for $4.9 FREE SAMPLES 
$15 the day samples arrive. But you must act quick on 


No wonder Fashion Wear Shirts take 
to $15 every day just calling at factories, offices, 
Big profits for you. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
this unusual offer. Address Charles Hope, Sales Manager 


ME EVERY WEEK! 
prospects “off their feet” when you tell 
garages, etc. Burns e $40 profit in one hour. 
back quick. You don't need experience. Samples sent 
FASHION WEAR SHIRT COMPANY 


1200-20 Jackson Street, Dept. 341, Cincinnati, Ohio 


PHILADELPHIA 
100 $, Broad St. 


ST. LOUIS 
319 N. 4th St, 


BOSTON 
82 Devonshire St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
610 Second Ave., S. 


| MAKE PRIZE ANGEL FOOD 
Amazing New Ways 


At last an entirely new and on A ) 
s 


different way has been dis- 
covered to make the finest 
Angel Food—n way that is 


certain to produce prize- J 
winning cake that never & 
fails! ; 

This new method is so easy èj 
and so sure that now any woman can EU 
quickly make the lightest, smooth- 
est and most appetizing Angel Food. LN 

BIG MONEY IN SPARE TIME F 

Many women easily earn $10 to $20 a week making 
Angel Food for Parties and Clubs. Find out about 
my amazing new method. Full particulars sent 
free. Write your name nnd address on margin of 


this page and send at once. 
MRS. GRACE OSBORN, Box 871, 


Bay City, Mich. 
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Will You Go 
Through the Winter 
Without a Cold? 


Two minutes a day keeps a 
cold away. Why you catch cold 


and how you can prevent it 


O you catch cold easily? Do slight 

throat irritations make you cough 
frequently? Are you sometimes troubled 
with sore throat? Strengthen your nose, 
your mouth, your throat. Regular, sys- 
tematic care—easily and quickly given— 
will do it. Put Glyco-Thymoline diluted 
with water in an atomizer. Spray this 
solution up into your nose morning and 
evening. Spray your mouth and your 
throat also. Inhale as you spray. The 
taste is extremely pleasant, the after- 
effect soothing and freshening. For 
years, physi- 
cians have 
recommended 
Glyco - Thy- 
moline for the 
relief of colds; 
it 1s also a 


preventive. 


Why is it 
that your 


dentist ` al- 
ways. urges 
you to use 


dental floss? 
He knows that ` 
minute food par- 
ticles frequently 
escape your . tooth- 

brush. If these particles are not soon dis- 
lodged, they form acid. This acid attacks 
teeth, breaks through the enamel and 
causes decay. Unpleasant breath also 
results. Use dental floss faithfully, but 
also use Glyco-Thymoline. Nature in- 
tended your mouth to be alkaline, and 
Glyco-Thymoline is an alkaline prepara- 
tion—the opposite of an acid. It checks 
fermentation, neutralizes the acids of de- 
cay, freshens and purifes the mouth, and 
stimulates the circula- be. 


tion in sore and tender 
gums so that they be- 
come hard and healthy. 
Glyco-Thymoline is 
sold by druggists every- 
where in small, medium, 
and large size bottles. 


Free | 
Two Weeks’ Test 


"KRESS & OWEN COMPANY 
361 Pearl Street, Dept. 2-D 
New York City 

Send me free of charge enough Glyco-Thymoline for 
atomizer use morning and evening for two weeks. 


© 1921 K. & 0. Co. 


A Man Who Lost His Sight 
But Not His Vision . 


(Continued from page 41) 


; was one of the most remarkable boyhood 


hghts I have ever heard about, the fight 
of a boy without a particle of vision 
against another who, though impaired in 
sight, could see well enough to read with 
the aid of glasses. 

The partially sighted youth had adopted 
a condescending manner toward young 
Hicks, calling him “kid” with offensive 
emphasis. He had been requested not to 
repeat his offense, but had persisted. 
When provocation became too great, the 
“kid” shouted warning and struck out in 
the direction of the other's voice. Some 
of the blows landed. Many more did not. 
But enough took effect to drive the over- 
bearing young man from the room, 
leaving Hicks somewhat shaken up but 
indisputably not a kid. Afterward, his 
adversary came around, shook hands, and 
the two dae very good friends. 

That fight had two marked results: It 
gained for Hicks the decided respect of 
his companions and it gave him confidence 
in his ability to look out for himself. 


“I guess that's all the fireworks I had,” - 


Mr. Hicks added, with a laugh, after he 
had. acknowledged the truth of the inci- 
dent. “But I learned that you've got to 
stand on your own feet wherever you are." 
“What became of the tea and coffee 
business while you were at school? — 
"[ tried.to develop it into a self-sup- 
porting proposition for the blind through- 
out the country. About a year after I 
entered the school, I put the scheme up 
to the representatives of various associa- 
tions for the blind. I outlined my retail 
business and my plan for its general 
application. It looked good to everyone 
I talked to, so I sent out several hundred 
letters to prospective blind salesmen. 


“POROM the way the letters came in, I 
thought I was going to be a J. P. Mor- 
gan. I was swamped with them, and had 


| to give up school to devote all my time to 
' developing this new phase of my business. 


But within a year the experiment proved 
to be a bubble. Most of the blind didn't 
have cash, and I failed to find any ade- 
quate method for providing credit. So 
I gave up the idea.” 

Mr. Hicks paused to take a cigar from 
a box at his elbow, struck a match, and 
applied it to the end of the cigar as if 
he could see the very spot. 

“While working on the coffee-selling 


| scheme for the blind,” he went on, “I got 


up a booklet on salesmanship. Not that 
I knew much about it, but 1 did believe 
I understood the fundamentals. I took 
this booklet to the New York Association 
for the Blind, and they asked me to give 
a lecture to the members. From this, I got 
to writing salesmanship and general busi- 
ness letters. One day my father showed 
some of these to a friend. 

“Why don't you take him in your own 
business?' the friend asked. 

“Father thought it over and decided to 
take a chance—or at least to give me one 
—and that's how I started to make a 
living out of rags and waste paper. 


“I was absolutely: green in a general 
business way when [came in. I started 
by taking dictation, answering the tele- 
phate: and the like. I: wasn’t acquainted 
with the trade terms, the market, or any- 
thing else. To be in business and in con- 
tact with people on such a scale was a 
new experience, but I liked it. 

“Father had a fine reputation‘and he 
knew his business thoroughly. It was a 
very good school for.me. I started at 
fifteen dollars a week. I still kept mx 
coffee sales agency, which netted me more 
than I received in the office. -I bought 
an interest in the business to start with; 
then, about a year later, I had money on 
the outside that wasn't doing anything. 
so I put that in. 


“JN ONE respect, I was fortunate. My 
memory served me well. I used tolisten 
in on Father's conversations and take 
mental notes of prices and grades, | re- 
membered what. I heard; arid: when 
Father would ask me whether we had anv 
of a particular stock on hand} `I usually 
could tell him without: looking- it up. 
Once I sold a fifty-ton lot of a grade 
Father had forgotten we had.--Imade it 
a point to keep. a mental invoicé of such 
matters. It wasn't so much that I was 
more alert but that, being blind, Z had to 
remember! : 

“I was twenty-four when I was trans- 
planted to Father's office. I had been 
in the coffee game just- about eight years. 
After that it died out gradually, though 
I made quite a little from it on the side 
for some time. When I changed business, 
I usually went to the office and home 
again with my father or my brothers; so 
that now I'm all out of practice when it 
comes to cruising alone. 

“Td like to say a good word for the 
hundreds and thousands of friends a blind 
man finds while tapping his way about 
New York. You've no idea how many 
folks lend us a hand. 

“T used to take surface cars frequently 
from Brooklyn Bridge. The different 
tracks come in there, a dozen or more of 
them, and two or three lines use each 
track. You can imagine a blind man's fix 
trying to get the right car. Yet I've 
scarcely ever had to stand there, even 
a few minutes, before someone would 
come over and offer to watch for my car. 

“Occasionally I bumped into strange 
experiences traveling alone. One time I 
was on a trolley car when a drunk came 
over, sat beside me, and asked where I 
wanted to go. I told him politely that I 
knew the way, but he insisted. ‘Shh 
nothin’ at all, old chap! Jussh let me 
show you!’ 

"When I left the car he got off with 
me; and he stuck with me down the street. 
I couldn't shake him off. Finally, when 
I reached my gate, I sang out, ‘So long. 
Much obliged.’ ‘Shh all right? he de- 
clared. ‘Shh all right.’ And he started 
back to get another trolley car.” 

The business started by the elder Hicks 
has been increased more than four times 
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AMERICA SHOULD PRODUCE 


ITS OWN RUBBER . Jf$&x-. 


Dauntless in his search for 
new channelsof commerce, 
guided by the best know- 
ledge of his time and his 
own studies, Hendrick 
Hudson sailed his ship into 
the bay of New York, 
thence up the River which 
now bears his name. Hud- 
son, by foresight and perse- 
verence, carried his dis- 
coveries far beyond the 
known frontier, and made 
an important contribution 
to the progress of the 
New World 


Into New Channels 


Only those with faith to venture into new channels know 
the thrill of victory over the untried. The Firestone Full- 
Size Balloon Gum-Dipped Cord, which has effected so 
revolutionary a change in motoring, is a source of im- 
mense gratification to the organization responsible for the 
idea and its development. 


"The exhaustive research, the effort and money, devoted 
to the perfecting of this new type of equipment is more 
than repaid by the far-reaching success of these low- 
pressure tires. Today, every important tire manufac- 
turer is following Firestone's lead in building balloons. 


MOS T MILES PER DOLLAR 


But, from the first, Firestone had a fundamental advan- 
tage in the exclusive Gum-Dipping process. This special 
method of strengthening each fibre, strand and cord by im- 
pregnating them with rubber gives Firestone Balloon 
construction extra stamina, protection and flexibility. 
Gum-dipping has solved the problem of building long 


mileage into low air-pressure tires. 


It is only natural, therefore, that Firestone continues 
to lead and that these big low-pressure Gum-Dipped 
Cords should be the outstanding preference among 
motor car manufacturers and with the public. 


FACTORIES: AKRON, OHIO . HAMILTON, ONT. 
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Big Money 


and a Barrel of Fun 


First-Class Saxophonists make big 
money, and the work is easy and pleas- 
ant. You might easily become a 
wizard like Tom Brown or Ross Gor- 
man, or a great record-maker like 
Clyde Doerr or Bennie Krueger or 
Jos. Smith. $100 to $500 weekly is not 
unusual for such musicians to earn. 


Talk About Fun! 


There is always a good time for the 
Saxophone player. It's the ideal in- 
strument for social entertainment. 
It is a key to social popularity. 
parties, everywhere, the Saxophone 
player is the center of attraction. 


Easy to Play - Easy to Pay 


The Saxophone is the easiest of all in- 
struments to play. You don't have to 
"study" it as you do other instru- 
ments. There's no practice drudgery. 
You don't have to be ‘‘talented’’. 


3 LESSONS SENT FREE with the instrument 
start you. In a week you can play popular airs. 


Besides being so easy to play - we make it very 
parr dera pay for one of these Buescher Saxophones 
with our simple plan of deferred payments. 
Play and earn while you pay. 


^1 Free Saxophone Book 


-Very interesting. Tells all about the 
various Buescher Saxophones, with pictures 
[3 the famous professionals and orchestras. 
end coupon for a tory. Mention any 
other instrument in ch you may be 
1 interested. 155 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
368 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 


[ Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
368 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: | 
I aminterested in the instrument checked below: 


Saxophone. . . Cornet... Trombone... Trumpet. . 
(Mention any other instrument interested in) 
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| within a few years by his son. For ex- 
ample, rags are bought in carload lots 
from packers and collectors, and in turn 
| are iod in lots to supply customers. The 
firm packs all of its own waste paper and 
specializes in that. Among the imports 
| handled by Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., are 
flax, jute, rags, cotton, linen, sisal (a 
Yucatan fiber), hemp, silk, and wool 
wastes. 

“It was in 1909 that I came into the 
| business,” said Mr. Hicks. “When we 
| were incorporated, a few years later, I was 

elected vice president, and became presi- 
, dent in 1919 after my father's death. 
| "In addition to our regular staff of 

men working in this country, we have a 
| man go Abroad every year and cover 
| Great Britain and Europe. You can strip 
|a man from head to foot, reduce his 
| clothing to raw material, and send prac- 
| tically every part of it back to various 
| industries of this country. Take a man's 
| hat; it goes back into a hat again and the 
sweatband is used for fertilizer. The 
necktie, if silk, may be reduced to spin- 
ning again. The lining of the clothes goes 
| to paper manufacturing. The coat can be 

shoddied or carbonized; it goes back and 

can be spun with virgin wool again. It 
al proves there's a commercial use for 
everything." 


ASKED Mr. Hicks if the loss of his 

sight had helped him. 

“Yes and no," he said. “ Blindness may 
be a partial handicap to a man. He’s got 
something to overcome, and he realizes he 
must work harder. For that reason he 
| aims above the mark in order to hit it. But 
his effort to overcome the handicap will 
bring him further along than if he worked 
under advantageous conditions. 

“If eyesight were a guarantee of 
achievement, every man a sight would 
be a wonder. But there’s always a plus or 
| a minus. If a man has eyesight, he may 
| lack something else. There are things 
which are more important than eyesight; 
for instance, the ability to do a thing 
thoroughly! A blind man may carry his 
talents further, being blind, than he 
would have done unhandicapped. 

“The trouble with too many blind 
folks is that they feel sorry for themselves, 
and they don't cultivate outside interests. 
I've told any number of blind friends, 
*Get out and do something! Meet people 
and make friends. Don't wait for them 
to come to you.’ 

“When Í first became blind it was 
such a shock I felt completely useless for 
days. But after that ‘sixth sense,’ of 


smokestacks; coal and water; conduits 
and cables and all kinds of things—before 
you can produce any electricity. 

“Tf you’re going to run a pole line, you 
have to dig holes in the ground, trim your 
poles, and set them up. Men put on spurs 
and climb these poles, nail a cross-arm at 
the top, put on insulators, and string 
wires. 

"When I went to Detroit I was a pole 


obstacles came, it wore off. And when 
I began to walk out by myself after the 
accident, the sensation of adventure and 
exploration increased. Why, I used to feel 
like Christopher Columbus every time | 
crossed the street!" 

I asked Mr. Hicks whether he ever had 
seen his wife, and he told me that he had 
not. It was some time after his early 
adventures at making a living that he met 
her. And, of course, he never has seen 
their three children, 


“TT IS curious," he said, “how children 

realize, without anyone telling them, 
that a person is blind. I used to read my 
boy nursery rhymes when he was small. ] 
knew the rhymes, and my trick was to 
have him tell me what the picture was, 
then I could say the rhymes. 

“One night I opened the book with him, 
but he couldn't seem to make me under- 
stand what the picture was. At last he 
said, "They're all fallin’. down, Daddy! 
They’re all fallin’ down!’ I said ‘Oh, yes!’ 
and turned the book around. When I had 
it right side up he said, ‘It’s all right now, 
Da dy. Go ahead!’ 

“Whenever I carried him up-stairs on 
my shoulders, as I used to.do every night, 
he would guide me by saying, ‘Look out, 
Daddy! There's a chair! Or, 'There's 
the telephone.’ 

* But, after all, in many ways I don’t 
realize myself that I'm blind. When I 
went to Niagara Falls, I distened to them! 
And I can't believe that I haven't seen 
Niagara Falls. I have a mental picture 
of the cataract, just as I have of the peo- 
ple I meet in business or pleasure, just 
as I have of you. Maybe it flatters you 
and maybe it doesn't; but at any rate it's 
what you look like in my mind. 

“It’s foolish for a fellow who has lost 
his sight to think what he would do if he 
got it back," Mr. Hicks says. “Or what he 
would want most to see, if his sight should 
come back for only a short time. 

“Probably if he did regain his vision, 
everything would be confusion at first. 
His sense of distance would be all askew. 
He couldn’t ‘hear’ a wall, or a tree, from 
the echo of his cane. The wall would look 
too near or too far away, and he’d be 
afraid of bumping into it. 

“It’s hard to say what I'd do first, or 
want to see first, if I did get back my 
sight. I wouldn’t pick up a book, that’s a 
cinch! I'd want to get outdoors some- 
where—chase a fly ball, or romp with my 
youngsters—anything where I could use 
my sight to hop into something which I 
can't do without it.” 


"Im Having the Finest Time 
in the World!” 


(Continued from page 16) 


climber myself, although I still was called , 
an electrician. It was great fun up om e 


those poles; I loved it.” 
“How long were you ‘on a pole 
asked. 


9999 


Then I mad 


laughed, “‘for three years. 


I 
“Oh, I was on a pole, off and on," tec 


laf 
«1C 


X 


wonderful progress! I got into the draf Matt 


ing-room. I thought that was just abo 
the top of the heap. I remember I may 
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Armstrong's Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 


A WARM FLOOR and A PRETTY ONE 


HE woman planned well who made a lino- 
leum floor the basis of this attractive sun 
5orch. She knew that the floor was as much a 
art of porch furnishings as the furniture itself. 
sides, she wanted a warm floor. So she chose 
f noleum floor. 


| —noleum is made with cork and so makes a 
: floor. She had it laid (cemented, not tacked) 
& lining of warm builders’ deadening felt. A 
cally warm floor! A colorful floor of tile de- 

, with an outdoor suggestion and an indoor 
+ A cheerful floor with a little whisper of the 
-modern effect about it, laid with a border 
|| lain linoleum that framed the floor and made 


| part of this particular room! 


Select the floor to fit the room 


here are colors and patterns in Armstrong's 
‘noleum suitable for any room— tile inlaids for 
/orches; beautiful two-tone Jaspés for living- 
f ooms, dining-rooms, halls; attractive carpet and 
Fnatting effects for upstaits rooms; Dutch tiles; 


marble tiles; rich plain colors. Also linoleum rugs, 
printed and inlaid. 

Why not go toa good merchant and ask to see 
some of the beautiful Armstrong’s Linoleum de- 
signs for sun porches and other rooms? You will 
be unable to look at them without thinking how 
well you could build an attractive color scheme 
around a modern linoleum floor. 

The Armstrong Cork Company maintains a 
special Bureau of Interior Decoration, which will 
give you personal help in planning rooms, if you 
desire. No charge. 

A book on home furnishing and decoration 
By Agnes Foster Wright 


This book tells how to use decorative color schemes 
for different rooms in the large or small home. 
Mrs. Wright is an authority on home decora- 
tion, a former president of the Interior Decorators’ 
League of New York, and a contributor to House 
and Garden. A copy of her recent book, “Floors, 
Furniture, and Color," will be sent postpaid any- 
where in the United States for 25c. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, Linoleum Division, 2501 Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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More 
Adventures of 


BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 


RELI CTI ae 
U. & U, Photo 


The same Burgess Radio ‘A’, ‘B’ and 
*C' Batteries which are today faith- 
fully serving the nation's armed forces 
on land and sea and in the air, and 
used by leading radio broadcasting 
stations, experienced radio engineers 
and amateurs, are sold in your own 
community by your own dealer for 
your own receiving set. 


When you replace your old batteries, 
ask your dealer for Burgess. Insist 
upon this brand of laboratory prod- 
ucts—you will receive the same meas- 
ure of satisfactory service that haswon 
the confidence of the radio public. 


* Ask Any Radio Engineer" 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 

Engineers DRY BATTERIES ge Ss 

Flashlight - Radio - Ignition - Telephone 

General Sales Office: Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago 
Laboratories and Works: Madison, Wisc. 

In Canada: 

Niagara Falls and 


e: -Ee or a I 
DE araa || 
BURGESS "m Mail 


BC 
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! a drawing of a switchboard; and I worked 
over it as if it were the most important 
thing in the world. I used to go to my 
boss and consult him about how he wanted 
eed little detail of that switchboard; 
until finally he said: 

***Louis, do anything you please! Paint 
it pea green if you want to! I don't care 
what you do, just so you don't bother me 
about it." 

“ After a while I was sent out to super- 
vise the building of a small electric light 
plant in a town near Detroit. The biggest 
thing about that job was my title: Resi- 
dent engineer in charge of construction.’ 
I was mighty proud of that title. 


j^ Yo can see that I wasn’t setting the 

Detroit River on fire with any mag- 

| nificent achievements. I did whatever I 
| got a chance to do, had a good time doin 

| it, and made a lot of fine friends while 1 

| was climbing poles and things like that. 

| 


“When I found that my father was 
going down to Brazil to build a railroad, I 

| thought I'd go there too. So I gave Brazil 
the once-over. But I decided to stick to 
my own country; and after a few months, 
during which I took a look at the electric 
peus down in South America, I came 


KM bwy of Europe—and turned up 


again in Detroit. 

“Before I had left for Brazil, my boss 
had told me I could come back to my old 
job if I wanted to. But the way he put it 
wasn't exactly flattering. 

** We've seen you through so many mis- 
takes, he said, 'and have got so much 
money tied up in you that we'd like to get 
some of it back.’ 

“I guess that was good business sense,” 
laughed Egan. *'It costs a lot to train a 

| man. You don't get back your invest- 
| ment in him for a long time. Most young 
| men don't realize this. 

“While I was working the second time 
in Detroit—beginning to pay them some 
dividends, I hope, on their investment 
in me—my father went to Kansas City 
to take charge of the Kansas City Railway 
and Light Company. He didn't know a 
thing about street railways or electric 
light plants; but he did fave a lot of 
friends in Kansas City, and friends were 
what the company needed then more than 
anything else. 

“One day, to my great surprise, I was 
offered a position as general manager of 
the electric light and power company in 
Kansas City. My father had written me 
that he needed a manager for the plant, 
but he was as surprised as I was when the 
position was given to me. 

“Tt brought about a peculiar and diffi- 
cult situation for both of us. I was twen- 
| ty-eight years old at that time; and you 
| know how a father regards his son at 
twenty-eight! pu as an overgrown boy; 
that's all. We had to go to the mat a few 
times over who was running my job. But 
I proved to my father that I was 'grown 
up' electrically, anyway. When that was 
settled we got along swimmingly. My 
father was a peach! I owed him more 
| than I ever could repay. 

* We both stayed in Kansas City six 
years, until the reorganization of the com- 
pany. Then I came to St. Louis and took 
charge of a company which supplied elec- 
tricity and gas to eight small towns near 
the city. It was owned by the North 
, American Company, of New York, which 


is also the holding company for Union 
Electric Light and Power. I am still 
president of that company—and it’s the 
finest one I know of.” 

“You certainly live up to your theories 
about liking the jobs you have,” I said, 

“But it ts a fine little company!" he 
protested. ‘At that time we had to deal 
separately with each of the eight towns 
we served; and that was just eight times 
as hard as to deal.with one town. 

“After a while they formed a joint mu- 
nicipal board on which each of the eight 
towns was represented. Every year we 
opened our books to the members of this 
board. They examined them and figured 
out what they thought would be a fair rate 
for us to charge. Then we appeared to- 
gether before the state public service com- 
mission and made a joint request for the 
rate we had agreed on. Naturally, the 
commission granted that request. 

* During the war period, when our costs 
were climbing all the time, the members of 
the board—our customers, remember!— 
themselves asked to have the rates in- 
creased. Later, as prices became more 
stable, I sometimes actually cut down the 
increase they were willing to ask for! 

** You'll admit that this was a strange 
thing to happen in the public utility busi- 
ness. We still have ilu same arrange- 
ment. And now that costs are somewhat 
lower it is the company's turn to make 
every possible concession. Our customers 
voluntarily raised rates when we needed 
their help. Now it is up to us to reduce 
rates whenever we can. On that basis 
of mutual consideration we get along 
wonderfully." 

“When did you become associated with 
the Union Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany?” I asked. 

“Shortly after I left Kansas City," re- 
plied Egan. “Things had moved a good 
deal in this organization and I came in as 
assistant general manager. Two year 
afterward the vice president went to Ne) 
York and I took his place. The next ye, 
there was another change and I becaj 
president.” ‘ 

That, as I said before, was when E; 
was only thirty-eight years old, a 
early age at which to take over such l 
responsibilities. And two years a 
became president those respon 
were enormously increased. 


—m 


*rT' HE demand for electric curr 

Louis doublesevery five year 
plained. “We have to keep paceg 
growth. Or, rather, we have to a 
it and be ready to deliver th 
Power plants can't be built o« 
You have first to make the most 
plans, raise the money to carry the 
and then spend years in the actua 
struction. 

“For some time the company hadi 
considering its future needs; and in 
a meeting was held in New York t 
cuss plans for building a new power h n 
but I wanted to defer it a year. Pi S, 
were at their peak then. If we could Yay, 
a while there might come a drop in pr, n 

“This was finally agreed to, soa 
started to build our Cahokia plant + 
in 1922, and had the first section 
ready to begin operation eighteen m« 
later. That was in the fall of 1923, jr 
time to meet the demand it was creat 
supply. Meanwhile prices had gone d 
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tone quality - - - wonderful 
volume with a FADA Neutrola 


IN THE *Neutrola," FADA has 
oroduced a radio receiver that 
dossesses every essential to your 
omplete enjoyment of radio. It 
a new and better designed 
2 2-tube Neutrodyne set, refined 
ive the most faultless re- 
luction .of music and voice. 
| can, without exaggeration, 
Sine yourself in the very 
nce of the musicians and 

S. 
żlectivity is but one remark- 
2 feature of the “Neutrola.” 
.th powerful local broadcast- 
i stations operating, the “Neu- 
51a" cuts through them 
d brings in outside sta- 
ns, hundreds of miles 
way, on the loud speaker 


with a minimum of interference. 

The “Neutrola” cabinet is of 
genuine mahogany, inlaid with 
a lighter wood. A decorative 
grill covers the built-in loud 
speaker, and a drop desk lid 
hides the panel when the set is 
not in use. The “Neutrola” is 
fitting company to the finest fur- 
niture in the home. 

In addition to the “Neutrola” 
there are other FADA Neutro- 
dyne receivers in sizes and styles 
to meet every desire; three, four 
and five tube receivers in plain 
and art cabinets at prices rang- 
ing from $75 to $295, 
each extraordinary in re- 
sults; each a remarkable 
value—at your dealer’s. 


A. D. ANDREA, INC., 1581 JEROME AVENUE, NEW YORK 


FADA 


Radio 
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FADA “One Sixty” 
No. 160-A 
“The receiver that has 
taken the country by 
storm.” The best known 
of all Neutrodynes. Four 
tubes. Price (less tubes, 
batteries, etc.) $120. 


FADA Neutro Junior 
No. 195 


Three-tube Neutrodyne. A 
wonderful performer. Price 

$s" tubes, batteries, etc.) 
75. 


` FADA Neutrola Grand 
No. 185/90-A 


The five-tube Neutrola 
185-A, mounted on FADA 
Cabinet Table No. 190-A. 
Price (less tubes, batteries, 
etc.) $295. 
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Own Antenna! 


UT up a real indoor anten- 

na — in different rooms. 
Around the moulding of your 
living room, or beneath your 
radio table, behind the buffet 
or mirror in the dining room— 
inabedroom closet —anywhere. 
]t is flexible, easily handled, 
and adapts itself wherever you 
may put it. 


Move your receiver from room 
to room and enjoy perfect re- 
ception—far superior to that 
provided by any loop. And a 
loop is unsightly, and trouble- 
some to move, too. 


TALKING TAPE gives results 
equal to the average outdoor 
antenna and works perfectly 
with all types of receivers— 
tube or crystal. It provides 
maximum receptive surface 
with minimum bulk and brings 
in distance with surprising 
quality and volume. A revela- 
tion in selectivity too. 


Buy two or three rolls at your 
dealer's today — follow the 
suggestions given with each 
box—and enjoy perfect re- 
ception in every room in the 
house. 

id Manufactured by 


100feet 


so’ | HOPE WEBBING 
‘te COMPANY 


Complete 


For Forty Years 
The World's Largest Manufact- 
urers of Electric Tapes 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


L ' J E 
Aerial 


Loo \ L. N i 
The Perfect o 
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| of Muscle Shoals! 
, the Mississippi at Keokuk furnishes power 


By waiting a year, we saved $100,000 on 


| steel construction alone. ” 


“Tell me something about that part of 
e a the building of a power plant,” 

said. 

“Cahokia isn't just a power plant!" 
was the quick reply. “It will be one of 
the greatest power PR in the world! To 
hear people talk about Muscle Shoals, for 
example, you would think it was a giant 
among power plants. But Cahokia will 
have three times the year-round capacity 
The big dam across 


to the great hydro-electric plant there. 
But Cahokia will have four times the year- 
round capacity of Keokuk. 

“When this great plant at Cahokia is 
completed, with three times the year- 


| round capacity of Muscle Shoals, it will 
| have cost only about $35,000,000. 
building it, we are looking ten or fifteen 


In 


years into the future. So it is being con- 
structed in four units, or sections. The 
first one has been in operation more than 
a year. The second is now building. Be- 
fore the end of this year it will be ready. 
And I figure that it will be needed then. 
The third and the fourth sections will fol- 
low, keeping just ahead of the increase in 
demand. 


“you said I was having a lot of fun in 
this job. Any man alive would get a 
thrill out of it! Building for the millions; 
and building for the future. I tell you, 
it’s great! 
“Wait till you see Cahokia. Its founda- 
tions go down 50 feet below the bed of the 
Mississippi; and its stacks tower 355 feet 
above the river.” 

“You speak of its being by the river,” 
I said. “It is a hydro-electric plant?” 

“Tt is not!” declared Egan with em- 
phasis. Then he laughed, rather apolo- 
getically, "You've hit on a subject I’m 
keenly interested in. To hear some people 
talk nowadays, you'd think that black 
coal would have to yield its place to white 
coal as a source of power. n't you be- 
lieve it! I’m not saying anything against 
water power. At prevailing costs there 
are places where it is economically justi- 
fied. There are other places where it isn't. 

“Cahokia is on the east bank of the 


| Mississippi. Within seventy miles from 


it are coal beds so vast that, according to 
government engineers, they can supply 
the needs of the entire country for one 


| hundred years to come! Within twenty 


miles are mines producing 5,000 tons of 
coal a day. Our plant will use a ton of 
coal every 30 seconds. We have a dumper 
which picks up a carload of coal as easily 
as you would pick up a box of candy, over- 
turns it bodily, and empties it in one half- 
minute. 

“ Bucket-conveyors scoop up the coal, 
carry it to the top of the plant, drying it 
thoroughly en route, and empty it into 
the PAR ea a These are like gigantic 
coffee mills. They pulverize the coal; and 
compressed air blows it into huge bins 
over the boilers. When it goes from these 
bins into the combustion chambers it is 
like fuel oil—instantly combustible, and 
burning with almost no loss of heat units. 
Instead of a cloud of heavy black smoke 
pouring from the stacks, there is only a 
thin haze, showing how complete the com- 
bustion is. 

“We get all the heat out of the coal— 


and then we keep it. The boilers are so 
thoroughly protected that very little heat 
escapes. Before the plant was opened we 
had an amusing demonstration of how 
Pa this insulation 1s. We gave a 
uncheon over there to the business men 
of the city; and it was served at tables in- 
side one of the boilers which hadn’t then 
been put into commission. 

“The boiler made quite a banquet hall, 
for it was about forty feet high. But it 
was so cold in there chat we almost froze. 
At that time the outside heat couldn’t get 
in; and when the conditions are reversed, 
the inside heat can’t get out. You see, 
when people talk about the waste of en- 
ergy in using coal as a fuel, they have no 
idea of the progress we have made in that 
respect in a modern power plant. 

_ | Well, as you see, the initial cost of a 
steam-power plant is less, in proportion 
to the power developed, than that of a 
hydro-electric plant. To be sure, we 
have to buy coal to run our plant. But 
the hydro-electric plant has to pay in- 
terest on the cost of its construction! 
Don’t forget that. If it is far from its con- 
sumers, it must have long high-power 
transmission lines. Whereas our cus- 
tomers are at our very doors. 

“People may wonder why we didn't 
build the power plant at the mouth of the 
mines. The explanation is interesting: 
Cahokia will eat up about 5,000 tons of 
coal a day. And it will drink up 616,000,- 
ooo gallons of water a day! A modern 
super-power station would be impossible 
without water. For every pound of coal 
burned we must use 640 pounds of water! 
Why? In order to cool the pipes in the 
huge condensers. j 

"[n the old-style engines the steam 
was turned loose through exhaust pipes, 
after it had done its work. But it had to 
force its way out, against the pressure of 
the air. This created a back-thrust, which 
robbed the steam of 30 per cent or more of 
its power! Just think of that. 

* But now, when the steam has done it« 
work, it goes into the condenser, wheri 
there are 38 miles of pipes, through whic! 
the cool water of the Mississippi is cor 
stantly running. When it comes in cq’ 
tact with these pipes, the steam instan 
shrinks to a mere bucketful of water. 7 
creates a vacuum. So that the next \y 
steam, instead of having to push itd 
along, is fairly pul/edin. Wonderful, if 


*Y WISH everybody could see f 
power plant at work. With on 
ou push a button to turn on an 
fitit in your home. But you dor 
dream of what is behind that simp 
act: the best work of the best brai 
labor of thousands of hands, to say 
ing of the giant machines which sare 
labor of millions of hands. 1 
“Why, the story of one of our geng 
tors is as thrilling as any romance. 4 
me give you just a little hint of it. TH 
is a shaft, to which is attached a loc- 
wheels made of small buckets at the rim: 
catch the steam. Coupled to the shaft; 
a mass of machinery. Together thi 
weigh 70 tons. And the steam strik 
those buckets with such force as to si 
the whole 70-ton mass whirling around— 


1,800 revolutions to the minute. The ov 


side tips of the buckets on the larg 
wheel whirl at a speed of more than 
miles an hour. 
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Model 12—$105 


giant 


Sa 10—185 


Atwater Kent Radio in your 
home will assure you countless 
evenings filled with joy. 


You will find Atwater Kent Re- 
ceiving Sets and Loud Speakers 
well within your means. To fully 
appreciate their many advantages, 
see the new Models at any radio 
dealer's. 


Note the materials used in their 
construction; the best that money 
can buy. Feel how smoothly the 
dials turn; that's but one example 


De Luxe Model—$120 


Pacific Coast 
slightly hig 


Instructive literature on request 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4702 Wissahickon Ave., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


OR the owner of Radio there is more and better broad- 
casting than ever before. 
sermons, educational courses, market, weather and special 
reports, and always the thrill of unexpected announce- 
ments of important ‘happenings. 


Concerts, operas, lectures, 


of their master workmanship. And 
then listen to the remarkable re- 
ception. Note the ease with which 
you can bring in stations with am- 
ple volume, even from a distance. 


For selectivity, distance, volume, 
clear reception, simplicity of opera- 
tion and beauty of design, ATWATER 
Kent Radio is unexcelled. 


These qualities your radio must 
have to give you Perfect satisfac- 
tion. Be sure of getting them all 
by buying ATWATER KENT. 


F W H A T 


Bring out the best 
from any set 


N Atwater Kent 
Loud Speaker will 
add to the enjoyment of 
your radio. Its faithful 
reproduction of sound, 
clear and full in volume, 
enhances the value of 
any set and completes 
radio satisfaction. 
Its quality is as fine as 
the best materials and 
master workmen can 
make it. Its design, cor- 
rect in every detail, is a 
triumph in loud speaker 
production. 


You need an ATWATER 


KrNT Loud Speaker to 
bring out the best from 
your set. 
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$65 


Ree is revolutionized by this new 
receiver! A four-tube set whose 
loudspeaker range is almost unlimited. 
Exquisite, natural tone. Extreme sen- 
sitiveness and selectivity. And the sim- 
plest ever to operate—single dial control. 


Built as only Paragon sets have been 
built in the past. But basically new, 
employing the new non-radiating Para- 
dyne Circuit. And one third the price 
you would expect to pay. 


The new Paragon line includes also 
a new three tube and a new two tube 
receiver that are exceptionally sensi- 
tive, selective, and fine-toned. 


Ask your radio dealer to show you 
these new receivers. 


New Paragon Four, $65 


Probably the gretien value in radio today. New 
type singledialcontrol. May be used as a 3- or4-tube 
set. Handsome mahogany cabinet, 21 inches long. 


New Paragon Three, 
$48.50 


img | loudspeaker 
tone and volume over 


long distance range. 
Three tubes. New ty 
single dial control. 
lected mahogany cabinet. 


New Paragon Two, 
$27.50 


Two tubes. Excellent tone and 
volume oa loudspeaker from 
stations within moderate ra- 
dius. New single dsal control. 


DEALERS: Write for attractive new Dealer Prop- 
osition and address of nearest Paragon Distributor 


ADAMS MORGAN COMPANY, Inc. 
20 Alvin Ave., Upper Montclair, N. J. 


PARAGO 


Look for the A) red triangle 


“Now listen to this!" said Egan. “There 
is a space of one one-thousandth of an inch 
between this whirling 70-ton mass and a 
lot of copper bars which form part of the 
generator. That is the width of the mar- 
gin between safety and destruction. For 
if anything disturbed the rotating part, by 
a thousandth of an inch, there would be 
the dickens to pay. 

“So the generators rest on foundations 
which will prevent the slightest jar or vi- 
bration. fire 70-foot concrete piles, 
reaching up from the bedrock. Next five 
feet of solid concrete. Then 4o feet of 
concrete and structural steel. On top of 
these foundations, the great generators 
are anchored. Each of them weighs 425 
tons and does the work of 40,000 horses! 
And yet there isn't the slightest vibration. 


"AFTER the luncheonIspoke of, wetook 
our visitors all over the plant. When 

we came to the generators, we told the facts 
I have just given you; and then, to prove 
what I said about vibration, we balanced 
pennies on edge on the huge machines. 

“After I had started on,” laughed Egan, 
“I looked back and saw a number of our 
guests examining the pennies to see 
whether there was gum on the edges to 
hold them in position! Others were using 
pennies from their own pockets. They 
found there was no fake about it. Our 
40,000 horse-power giants were perform- 
ing exactly according to specifications. 

“By the way," Egan went on, “that 
suggests another wonderful thing about 
this job of mine. It's great to have a hand 
in building and operating a plant like that. 
But the best thing about it all is this: we 
are making life easier and better for hu- 
man beings. 

“Electricity is practically lighting the 
world to-day. Dozens of new uses are 
constantly being found for it in the home. 


And for all these purposes it is the safest - 


thing ever devised. 

“But the big thing now, in electricity, 
is its use as a source of power. In one 
sense, old King Coal zs dead. At any 
rate, he is dying. For years he has held 
the throne in industry. He has produced 
the steam power in thousands of indi- 
vidual manufacturing plants. 

* And what has been the result? Indus- 
trial cities covered with soot and grime; 
overhung with a thick pall of smoke 
which even the sunlight itself can barely 
penetrate. But there will be no excuse for 
that state of affairs in the future, and not 
so very far in the future, either! Indus- 


tries are depending more and more on 
electricity for power. The change will 
come faster and faster with the increase 
and cheapening of the supply 

“Coal will be burned. Vreii at the 
power plants! And it will be burned up 
there; all of its energy utilized, instead of 
three fourths of it-escaping, as it does up 
the chimney of the average factory or 
foundry. The time will come when coal 
cannot be used for power in St. Louis, ex- 
cept at a higher cost than for electrical 
power. It will be good-by to smoke and 
soot and grime. So, you see, this job 
means a cleaner, more healthful, and more 
beautiful city for people to live in. 


“AND it means making human labor 

easier and more productive. When one 
man, by manipulatıng a switch, can do 
the work of ten men, the other nine can 
give their energy to something else. Peo- 
ple used to think that machinery would 
take the bread out of the mouths of the 
human workers. They have found not 
only that it didn’t take away their bread, 
but that it gave them more bread, and 
even added cake and pie! Electricity 
means the easiest, simplest, safest con- 
ditions for human labor. And once more 
I say it’s a fine job to be making those 
conditions more widespread every year. 

** As a public utility corporation we are, 
of course, constantly being told what we 
may or may not do. Sometimes these 
regulations and restrictions don't seem 
quite fair and just to us. But I don’t be- 
leve in whining about it. If we found 
that one of our agents had told a cus- 
tomer that we couldn't give him the serv- 
ice he wanted, because the public service 
commission had made it impossible, we 
would discharge the agent. We'll handle 
our job as we have to handle it—and we'll 
like it; or else we'll quit. 

“We want folks to be with us and for 
us. And the way to get them is to love 
your work so much that you'll make it 
come right, in spite of obstacles and dif- 
ficulties. We have eleven thousand stock- 
holders now; local people, most of them. 
We'll have a lot more. The trouble is, so 
many of the old ones keep coming back to 
buy more stock. That's des but we want 
to get all the folks with us that we pos- 
sibly can. I don't think they would. be 
crazy to line up with us if we were always 
moaning about being unhappy and abused 
and worried to death. In other words, I 
don't think they'd love a lot of Whimper 
Whine-ies. Nobody does." 


Why fi Dort Like) My Job 


Prize Contest Announcement 


N THE article you have just finished reading 

Mr. Egan tells the world shat he has the 
best job anyone ever heard of. He doesn’t 
leave us the slightest doubt about how he feels. 

But how about you? Have you “the joy of 
the job” in the same way that Mr. Egan has? 
Had you rather be filling your own particular 
niche than to get the same pay for doing any- 
thing else that you can think of? If this is so, 
tellus «hy. What definite features of your work 
make it so satisfying to you? . . . Or perhaps 
you are one of those unfortunate individuals 
who doesn't like his job? Then give us the reasons 
for this, and tell us just the kind of job—in the 
same financial scale—that you would like if 


you had the whole wide world to pick from. 
"or the best letter of not more than 400 words 
we offer the following prizes: $30, first prize; 
$20, second prize; $10, third prize. Compe- 
tition closes January 20th. Winning letters 
will appear in the April issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN 
MacaziNE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Contributions to this contest, and any en- 
closures, cannot be returned, so you must make 
a copy of your contest letter, and of any en- 
closures, if you want to preserve them. Manu- 
scripts and inquiries not connected with the 
contest must be sent under separate cover to 
the Editor of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
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“Charge It!” 


(Continued from page 29) 


usually devoted to amusement. Almost 
everyone had a car and I felt the urgent 
need of one. The beautiful weather, the 
excellent sand-clay roads, the nearby 
ocean resort—all seemed to demand that 
I obtain a car. 

I discussed the matter with the dealer 
of a medium-priced machine, discussed it 
with him over an excellent meal at the 
horel. 

Here I was, a young fellow, well con- 
nected, bright future, widely known; a 
trifle short of cash it was true, but desir- 
ous of buying a car on first-class terms. 
He seemed to think it the simplest matter 
in the world. He had a roadster which 
I could get that same afternoon. Some 
time in the next few days I could drop in 
and sign two notes of four hundred each, 
one for six months and one for twelve. 

I got the car and signed the notes. I 
must admit that I did so with some feeling 
of apprehension; but this was soon forgot- 
ten in the first long ride in the moonlight 
with a fair companion. After the factor 
closed, I fairly lived on the road. 
generously distributed my gas and oil 
patronage among three garages in the 
town, and I always said, “Charge it.” I 
even opened an account with a garage ina 
town twenty miles distant where I was a 
frequent visitor. Before the vacation 


was half over, I had more than a ; 


Hunde and fifty dollars out in garage 
ills. 

Perhaps the reader will wonder what I 
did with my salary, and why I did not at 
least pay cash for something. This an- 
swer is simple enough. I did pay cash for 
a great many things—my board, soda- 
fountain drinks, small sundries here and 
there, club dues, and so on; in short, for 
everything which I couldn't get on credit. 
But I had contracted the “Charge It" 


habit. It had opened a world of pleasure | \ 
and luxury to me, and I did not realize ; 


that I was living in the present on the future. 


BOUT the first of August a ten-day 
tour to Washington was planned b 
some of the members of my set. A week 
before the day set for our departure I re- 
ceived a notice from the bank saying that 
my note for two hundred dollars would 
fall due shortly. The notice dampened my 
spirits considerably. I went to the fac- 
tory to see the manager, and was surprised 
to find him with coat off and sleeves up, 
hard at work. I told him briefly of the 
roposed trip and my need for an extra 
undred. He took the note, which I 
had filled out for three hundred dollars, 
looked at it and then signed it without 
comment. As I rose to go, he said, "My 
boy, have you any income outside of your 
salary?" 

The question nettled me. I wondered 
if this man felt he had a right to pry into 
my personal affairs just because he was 
the branch manager. It did not even 
occur to me at the time that he had at 
least the right to pry the three hundred 
dollars' worth. 

* Why do you ask that, sir?" I de- 
unde: 

** Well, because it strikes me you are 
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Oh Boy—what fun! Big fights, 
sports, real music, talks crammed 
full of interest. All yours by radio 
—with a Matched Tone Headset! 


The Matched Tone makes both 
ears hear the same sound at the 
same instant. It gives you every 
syllable—clear, lifelike, vividly real. 
Get the world's fun—and get it all 
—with a Brandes. 
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Copyrighted by C, Brandes Inc., 1925 
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Headset 


$7 in Canada 


Navy Type 
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Headset 
49 in Canada 
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“Have received more stations [ 
with my Miraco than I 


epo! 

F. J. Brink, Grove, ‘More 
than pleased with’ my Miraco— 
have 125 stations on my log to 
date c d, Franklin, 
Texas. est set I ever used. 
Have rd London and Cali- 
fornia. C. A. Henry, Vern- 
bank Village, N, Y. “When you 

can’t et a program with the Miraco you need 
not try any other set. Am getting all over U 
S.with min |. C. Brown,Albertvi 


COAST TO COAST RECE 
verified by Miraco 
NORTH DAKOTA HEARS ILLINOIS HEARS N. Y. 
AND CALIFORNIA 
**Miraco hawt a working ''Beheve Miraco best on 
fine. Have heard from coast market. Hear stations all 
to ast. Also many sta- over 
tions in Canada and Cuba.'* N. most every 
=f, Q. Anderson, Turtle night F. K.Propb- 
Heport e these from i nee, Th. 
E n every state prove 
ree theless MEC ERE shinee 
s íi gati 
as much, Made x pioneer set builde: a scone 
built, co: 4 as: embled, fac- 
foy teste and guaranteed. Easy 
or beginners to operate. Order di- 
pd from this ad or 
MAIL COUPON BELOW 
for latest Bunetins, further tes- 
gany and proot 
they are radios 
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MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION. 
431-F E Bth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Send free literature and full partic nlar&, 
( ] USER [ ) AGENT [ ] DEALER è 


Far and near 
Ioud and Clear 


ARAWAY Radio Sets are amazing values at bargain prices. 

Users get stations from New York to Frisco -loud and clear. 

Operate with either dry cells or storage batteries. Beautiful 
cabinet finished in mahogany with new platinuns-finished panel. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Don't pay $100 to $150. Write 
for our money-saving plan and literature. 


2-Tube Set - $29.50 
4-Tube Set - 59.50 


Dealers - Agents: E 


THE FARAWAY RADIO CO., 


Biggest possibilities you ever heard of. 
Write for plan and territory quickly 


662 W THIRD ST., CINCINNATI, ©. 


Brings you a Genuine 


UNDERWOOD 


TENI P SE OW BRP eT SE UR 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL Your $3 00 yneondi tionally i 


returned if at enc 
days you are not satisfied with this late model UNDERWOOD 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward process. 
Direct to you from the 


GREAT PRICE SAVING Pirsct,to vou from the 


tory in the world by our money saving methods. 
small that 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS £2 th: 


notíce it while you enjoy the use of this wonder ful machine 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS 


Explaining Shipman B 
Ward’s wonderful 


about the typewriter industry both instructive and entertaining, 


Act Today! 5 
Mail Year 
Guarantee 


2061 Shipman Bullding 
Montrose & Ravenswood 
A ves., Chicago 


hitting a pretty lively clip if you haven't 
anything besides your salary." 
retended to misunderstand him. 

«What makes you think that? I be- 
have myself about as well as the usual 
run of fellows of my age.” 

The manager answered quickly: ‘“‘ You 
do; Im not saying you don't behave. 
What I mean is that you are spending a 
good deal of money. I am a director in 
the First State Bank, and at the last 
meeting we passed on two notes of yours 
for over eight hundred dollars. "hat's 
a good deal of money, unless, of course, 
you have something coming in extra." 

It was not my habit to lie, but at that 
minute the temptation was too strong. 

“T have a little that I can depend on 
about every six months," I said; but I 
really hadn't a cent in the world. I told 
my conscience that I was thinking of 
loans from friends at home. 

“That makes a difference," 
ger said. 

I went away from there feeling miser- 
able enough. That night I took pencil 
and paper and added up my debts. What 
confronted me was the following: 


the mana- 


Haberdasher - - $330.00 
Notes on Car - - 826.00 
Notes at Bank -  - = 300.00 
Tailor - 108.00 
Two Drüg-Stote Bills 123.00 
Three Garage Bills - — 175.40 
Local Clothier - 82.00 
Small Debts - - 52.75 

TOTAL - $1,997.15 


Two dollars and eighty-five cents short 
of being two thousand dollars in debt! I 
sat and studied over my dilemma far into 
the small hours of the morning, and finally 
gave up in despair and went to bed. 

The bright August sun woke me the 
following morning, and I was half dressed 
before 1 remembered the tragedy of the 
previous evening. Even then it seemed 
that it was all an ugly nightmare, and I 
dismissed the subject Rom my mind. 


"THE trip to the capital was a great 
occasion. lacted host to the party for 
supper at a hotel and afterward at a 
theatre; I also drew a sight-draft for one 
hundred and fifty dollars on a friend of my 
father’s at home, wiring explanations. The 
draft was paid, to my great relief, and a 
fatherly letter followed from my friend, 
counseling me to take care of my money, 
and put something by for the rainy day. 
I appreciated the loan, if not the advice, 

and returned home in high spirits. 

As soon as the factory opened, I went 
to work feverishly. I felt that I must 


, impress upon my boss that I could work 


when I chose. I continued to use my car 
every night and on Sundays, and was sur- 
prised to find the garage not so glad to 
receive my business. The bookkeeper of 
the one towhich I owed the largest amount 
broached the subject to me one day in 
November. “Mr. Jones," he said, “your 
account here is over a hundred dollars. 
We would like to have a settlement.” 

I reassured him and told him that I 
needed a couple of tires. He stepped into 
the office, had a few words with the 
owner of the garage, and returned. 

“We don’t want to offend you, sir, but 
Mr. Paul says we must have a settlement 
before we can let you have any more 


stuff." 
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PATENTED 
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care and operation of Radio Tubes now available by 
sending 10c in Stamps to San Francisco Office. 
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More calls for Greer trained auto- 
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“Charge It!” by WinLiAM ELLIS JONES 


I pretended to be indignant and 
stormed into the office. Mr. Paul was 
polite but firm. He wished to keep my 
trade, but he must have prompt ayments 
or he could not stay in business. Lehipoed 
out my checkbook, wrote a check for the 
bill in full (although I thereby overdrew 
my bank account by ninety dollars), and 
left in high style. 

That was Saturday. All the next day I 
stirred around trying to raise the money 
to meet my check. I was ashamed to 
approach my company’s manager, and my 
acquaintances could lend me nothing. 
Monday morning found me at the bank 
with a sight-draft on my friend at home. 
The teller accepted the draft. “We'll 
eater this for collection,” he said. 

“If you don’t mind,” I put in. “Please 
credit me with that amount at once. I 
am depositing it to cover a check which 
may come in to-day.” 

“There is no chance of this draft not 
being honored, is there?" the teller asked. 

“Oh, certainly not!” 

“All right. e'll credit you.” 

I left the bank in a cold sweat. The 
rest of that day I tried to keep my mind 
o my work, but I made a dismal failure 
of it. 


THAT night I drove over to the nearby 
town with a young lady. Just before 
we started home a tire blew out, destroy- 
ing the casing beyond hope of repair. I 
limped up to the garage and ordered a new 
tire. When the tire was ready, I told the 
mechanic to “Put it on the book." 

“Just step inside a minute,” he sug- 
gested. I did. 

“We have a bill here against you for 
eighty-six dollars, and the boss told me 
not to add anything to it. I'm sorry, but 
you'll have to pay for that tire." 

I went up in the air. 

“My lord, man! I’ve got a lady with 
me, and we've thirty miles to go to-night!” 

“Well, sir, that’s the boss’s orders. 
Now, if you haven’t the cash on you, just 
give me a check, and it’ll be O. K.” 

I wrote the check for sixteen dollars 
with a sinking heart. I slept badly that 


night. 

The morning’s mail brought a letter 
from the bank, enclosing’ my draft 
marked “Unpaid,” and a notice of a 
ninety-dollar overdraft. The letter ex- 
pressed ''surprise" that I had let this 
affair occur and “trust that I would 
cover the overdraft immediately." 

I did not call at the bank. Pay day was 
only ten days off, so I decided to wait. 
The rest of that week I traveled by side 
doors and alleys and avoided my forct 
haunts. I got a notice that my check for 
sixteen dollars had been dishonored, and 
the holder stated that unless he heard 
from me at once he would take steps to 
recover by law. I received a notice from 
my home-town clothier that my account 
was “long overdue. Immediate payment 
demanded." I also received bills from the 
garages, from drug stores, from the local 
clothier, and a very insistent one from the 
tailor. Then a notice from the bank in- 
formed me of the approaching maturity 
of my automobile note for four hundred 
dollars. 

On the day before pay day, a man called 
at the factory to see me. I went out into 
the corridor and was handed a warrant, 
issued to collect my bad check. Every- 
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|| The Big Red “One” | 


By Mrs. Alma Alt W 


“I know there's no better oil 
than 3-in-One. And I know there 
are a lot that are not so good. 

“That’s why I always look for |A 
M the Big Red “One” on the 
| | label—and always get it.” W 


e. 
| 3-in-One || 
{ The High Quality Household Oil 
is exactly right for all light mecha- 
nisms about the 
quickly. 


Penetrates 
Won’t gum 


t house. 
Oils perfectly. 


HH 
\ or dry out. Try on vacuum cleaners, 

M sewing machines, etc. M 
IW|. 3-in-One cleans and polishes fine fur- | 


M niture, woodwork, painted or v arnished 
floors, oilcloth, windows and mirrors. |j 
| Also prevents rust and tarnish on all N 


| metal surfaces. M 
* . | 
M Sold at all good stores in 1-oz., 3-oz. | 


and 8-oz. bottles. Also in 3-oz. Handy 
| Oil Cans. The 8-02. Household Size 

is the economical size. Contains more I 
Il oil for the money. 


FREE— 


Generous sample and illustrated 


| Dictionary explaining all 
\{ the many uses for 3-in-One. Write for 1i 
| both on a postal. 
M THREEIN-ONE OIL. COMPANY M 
130 LE. William St., New York, N.Y. 
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The Automatic Rapid 


Electric Range 
and 
Fireless Cooker 


Combined 


Here is the stove 
you have long been 
waiting for—has 
double electric grill 
on top for frying, 
cooking, etc., adeep 
17 inch oven for 
baking,roasting, | 
etc., and large elec- 
trically heated fire- 
less cooker. Electri 
city starts cooking; 
automatically shuts 
off and fireless 
cooker does the 
rest. No special 
wiring required. 


Special 30 Day Trial Offer 


Direct Factory Price 
Write for free Home Science cook book and details , 
of special introductory offer. Cash or easy payments. | 
Send post card today—no obligation to buy. 
WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO., 1005 UnionAve. 


Alliance, Ohio Georgetown, Ont. 


| body in the office grinned, and I returned 
| to my desk blushing with shame. 


The next 
day I sent my salary voucher to the bank 
by mail and went home to face my un- 

aid landlady's silently questioning gaze. 
| had covered the overdraft at the bank 
and had enough left to pay the warrant 
and costs, but I was faced with a month 
of expenses and hardly a dollar to go on. 

'The news of my financial embarrass- 
ment spread rapidly and the following 
Monday, when qus to borrow a five- 
spot from the man whose desk was next 
to mine, I was met with, “ Nothing doing, 
kid." 

The next week was simply a nightmare. 
Every mail brought imperative duns. 
Half a dozen collectors called at the fac- 
tory. I was as reckless in my promises to 
pay as,l had been in making the bills. 
Ervery time the office door opened I 
jumped. My note for four hundred 
dollars at the bank fell due and went to 
protest. Saturday my note for three 
hundred dollars endorsed by my boss 
went to protest. Monday I bid off from 
work. 
adopted the last resort of the hopelessly 
down and out—I got drunk. About sup- 

er time, my company's manager called. 
he found me stretched across the bed, 
beastly drunk. 

Wednesday I received notice that my 
services were no longer required by the 
tobacco company, and that the salary due 
me in lieu of thirty days' notice had been 
attached. My car was attached by the 
automobile dealer, to be sold for his claim. 
A dozen judgments were obtained against 
me. My landlady seized my trunk and 
clothes to cover a six-weeks board bill, 
and then showed me the door. I had to 
pawn my father's watch to buy something 
to eat and get out of town. I returned to 
my home with thirty-five cents in my 
pocket, with my reputation and credit 
blasted, and with all hope gone. 


PERHAPS this story may sound to the 
reader like a fable. However, it is nota 
fable. It is true. But during the whole 
of this experience I never actually used 
my credit for vicious purposes. I did, 
however, transgress the law which says, 
"Pay that which thou owest." And 
dearly I paid for my breach of the old law, 
in tears and shame and bitterness of 
heart. I learned my lesson in a hard 
school, but I learned it well. Now that I 
look back upon it all I realize the fool I 
was. 

I had to spend three years in poverty 
and drudgery, living in an attic, to pay 
off the debts I contracted in eighteen 
months of foolish and reckless wasteful- 
ness. 

“The descent to Avernus is easy,” as 
Virgil says. In my case it was pleasant 
and even interesting. The climb back, 
however, was neither easy nor pleasant. 
Only one thing was in my favor: On the 
night after I reached my home town, I 
looked the whole matter squarely in the 
face and placed the blame where it 
belonged. made myself admit that the 
fault was all my own, and decided defi- 
nitely that it was useless to shift the re- 
sponsibility for my misfortunes to the 
shoulders of my creditors or to hard luck. 
I made a firm resolve to benefit by my 
costly experience and in the future never 


I was so wretchedly blue that I 


to buy anything unless I had the cash 
money to pay for it. 

The next day I began to search for 
work. I finally found a job as a laborer in 
a big industrial plant in the lower part of 
town. By the simple device of dropping 
my middle name and using only my first 
and last names, I assured myself from the 
danger of being discovered by any of my 
former associates. 

I worked at this place eight months, 
during which time I lived in a third-rate 
boarding-house in the neighborhood of the 
plant. At first the fare disgusted me, 
the people among whom I lived filled me 
with loathing, and the work made my 
hands rough and my muscles ache. Little 
by little I got over this. My appetite im- 
proved, and every meal found me raven- 
ous. My muscles filled out and tough- 
ened, and the manual labor which I per- 
formed became a pleasure. 

I made friends of the men who lived 
about me, and came to learn that their 
roughness was on the surface only. Be- 
neath the uncouthness of their manner 
I found as much loyalty and gentleness 
as I had known among any class of people, 
and a generosity and simple hospitality 
that I had never seen equaled. 


'T THE end of the eight months I had 
accumulated something over three 
hundred dollars. Every penny of it repre- 
sented my own sweat and the closest kind 
of economy. I had been able to save it 
only by foregoing all pleasures, and amuse- 
ments which formerly had seemed indis- 
ensable. A corncob pipe after supper had 
ins the solitary exception to my rule ‘of 
fru gality, and the cost of its fuel for the 
tacit period amounted to three dollars 
and fifteen cents. 

With the saving of this three hundred 
dollars had come an understanding of the 
value of money which was worth far more 
to me than anything else I had ever 
learned. 

I took my little savings to my old friend 
who had honored my sight draft back in 
the days when I was a waster, and told 
him my story. He was surprised to see 
me at first and was greatly pleased at the 
betterment in my physical appearance. 
When he had heard me through, we sat 
a long time in silence. Finally he spoke. 

“William,” he said, “I knew your father 
and your grandfather before you, and they 
were both honest men and gentlemen. 
You cannot help being the same. You 
have made some mistakes, of course; but 
I believe you have amply atoned for them. 
Ill make you a proposition: I'll pay 
every bill you owe and leave you free to 
make a fresh start. As you get on your 
feet again you may pay me back. But 
you must promise me one thing: the. 
first time you see a sign saying, ‘Come In 
and Open a Charge Account,’ you must 
break into a run in the opposite direction. 
Is it a go?” 

Of course it was a go. He carried out 
his part of the plan, and I carried out 
mine. 

That is all there is to my story, unless 
I may add that even now the very idea 
of debi is a horror to me and the phrase 
"Charge It" makes me shudder. No 
doubt, I am a fanatic on the subject. MT x; 
wife often says so. Well, I have maw 
reasons. i 
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(Continued from page 23) 


past it, but the fourth time he caught it, 
swung himself free of the dory, felt the 
sea wash over his head, choking the breath 
out of him, felt himself lunge back, 
crashing against the steel ship with a 
sickening blow which numbed his arm 
and sent red-hot flashes of anguish into 
his spine and shoulder; but still he held on. 

Held on, the skin rasping from his 
palms, his heart ready to burst, sparks 
dancing before his eyes while the rope was 
hauled in. As he tumbled weakly on the 
deck of the “Emily Farr” he fought off the 
singing in his ears and dragged breath 
enough from his tortured lungs to give one 
command: 

“Full speed astern!” 

Forty-two seconds by the mate’s watch 
before Dan could stand on his feet and 
stagger to the wheelhouse between two 
white-faced officers, but in each of those 
forty-two seconds it seemed to him that 
he lived a lifetime and heard an endless 
voice of condemnation. He had done this, 
risked the lives of innocent men, for the 
sake of his own shallow pride! Pride be- 
longed to work well done, taking no ac- 
count of men. And now—what if the 
" Emily Farr" refused to obey him? 


HE LAID his hands on the “Emily’s” 

wheelvery humbly. Like aliving thing 
she lifted her head—slowly, gratefully, 
recognizing her master, coming about with 
diene quietness, incus hee bow to- 
ward channel water, ignoring the bedlam 
of wind and water about her. 

Dan held her, patting the wheel as if 
it were flesh and. blood, tears running 
down his haggard face. The sea and the 
ships forgave him. He felt the strong 
integrity of channel water under the screws, 
heard a baffled bark in the wind, felt the 
impatient push of cheated currents hun- 
gering for the bones of ships. He had 
won! 

The mate wiped his sweating forehead 
with his sleeve as the freighter came 
about, and grinned haggardly. Almost the 
engines seemed to laugh as they fought 
the tiger sea with relentless plunge of 
steam and steel. Then there was a sudden 
commotion behind Dan. Someone pushed 

ast the mate, shattering the rules of the 
Milbry line which forbade passengers on 
the bridge. Someone charging into Dan's 
little dark cubicle—a tall young chap with 
a girl hanging to his arm. 

"Dad" 

oe Davy 

Out of half an eye Dan beheld them: 
Davy, his bay—and Maiy. 

* Dad, here's Mary—we were married 
Thursday—we’re coming home!” 

Dan McGinnis flung a crooked grin over 
his shoulder. Davy and Mary—his chil- 
dren—on the “Emily Farr.” He glanced 
to port, where the hellish chaos of the sea 
whooped over the black banks, and drew a 
hurting breath, laying hands on the wheel 
that were gentle and reverent. Channel 
water under the keel. God was good! 

“Steady, girl,” he said to the “Emil 
Farr,” “we got to bring our family safe 
into port!" 
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Water, by HELEN Toppinc MILLER 


May Breath Free 
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At your store 
Present coupon 


Now Pure Breath 


wherever, 


whenever you need it 


A breath pure as Maytime—instantly! 


Ma BREATH is science’s newest contribution to 
protect against a grave social offense. It is an 
antiseptic mouth wash in tablet form; a scientific purifier, 
notamere perfume that cries out your effort at concealment. 


, You carry them with you wherever you go. Let a 
single tablet dissolve in your mouth—that's all. Your 


breath will breathe the fragrance of Maytime. 
* =z * * 
Bad breath is a universal offense. 


The causes are many and hard to avoid. 


Certain foods cause it. Smoking is another cause; de- 
eaying food in the mouth another, stomach disorders, etc. 
No one is immune. Few realize they have it. Careful 
people guard against it. This in fairness to themselves 


and their friends. 


* * $ s 


The object of May Breath is to provide constant 


protection. 


Ordinary liquid purifiers are effective. But you cannot 


carry them with you. 


Now millions have thanked us for this new way. It 
comes in thin tin boxes that you carry with you. No matter 
what the cause of your bad breath—mouth, stomach, 


tobacco, food or drink—it corrects it. 


Never go to a dance, theatre, any social gathering; 
never risk close contact with others, without first tak- 


ing this simple precaution. 


A box free 


Let us give you a box to try. You will be delighted 
Simply use the coupon. 


May Breath now on sale in Canada. 


If 
to a family. 


Redeem as 
we will pay 


GOOD FOR A 15c BOX 
Seater ch Ee in e ei res 


Present this coupon to any 
Breath free. He will charge to 
All leading druggists and most others now have May Breath. 

your druggist fails you, 


TO DRUGGISTS: These coupons will continue to appear, 
per our offer, send to us as they accumulate, and 
you 15 centa each in cash. 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 


1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Canadian Branch: 191 George Street, Toronto ie 


Cigar odors 


Quell them before you 
dance. 


Be considerate 


One May Breath tablet will 
ure a pure, sweet breath, 


Added charm 
Before every contact eat a 
May Breath tablet. It 

means an added charm, 


druggist for a 150 box of May 


us, 


send coupon to us. Only one box 
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Everybody likes good music. Nearly 
everybody would like to play a musi- 
cal instrument. And very soon every- 
body will be playing one, for anybody 
can play a Hohner Harmonica. 


Twelve million music lovers, young 
and old, have learned to call the 
Hohner Harmonica “That Musical 
Palof Mine.” They know that there’s 
nothing like good music for happi- 
ness, and nothing like a Hohner for 
good music. 


Don't hum—play it on a Hohner. 
Get one today—50¢ up—and ask for 
the Free Instruction Book. If your 
dealer is out of copies, write M. 
Hohner, Inc., Dept. 174, New York 
City. 

If you want a musical treat ask to hear Vic- 
tor Record 19421, by Borrah Minevitch. 


Ewwss sx wg wig rj 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


TAMMER 


Send 10 cents for Trips book on Pennine and 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure." It SER ow I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. Bogue, 
7363 Bogue Bldg. 1147 N. Ill. St., Indlanspuiis 


No. 1988—Working Plans 
Only $25.00 


$ave 51000 


When You Build 


Little mistakes often run into a $1,000 or more. Keith's 
remarkable new book and Ketth's Magazine show how to 
avoid these costly errors—also many short cuts that save 
money. This amazing book, “Beautiful Homes,” contains 
two hundred actually tested plans. Shows all types of 
houses—stucco, brick, tile or frame. Gives fashionable 
new ideas on Interior Decoration. 

Just send coupon and receive this valuable book with 
12 months’ subscription to Keith's Magazine. Pay post- 
man only $3 plus a few cents postage. 


Keith's Magazine Keith Corporation 


for 25 years a recognized 
authority on home build- Minneapolis, Minn. 


ing. News stands 25c. 

-— — — — — — — — — — 
Keith Corporation, 

100 N. Seventh St., Dept. 1-A 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

send me at once “Beautiful Homes” 
azine for twelve months. I will pay 
plus a few cents postage on delivery. 


and Keith's Mag- 
postman $3.00, 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


Make Friends, But 
Don't Take Too 
Much of Their Advice 


(Continued from page 25) 


| for opportunities to ‘squelch’ ambitious 
| youths seeking to get ahead, most bankers 
are eager to help the right sort of young 
men. 

“I have always made it a point to meet 
my obligations and never to disappoint 
| my banker. You can easily destroy his 
| confidence by neglecting an obligation, by 
| letting a note run over, by overdrawing 
| your account, and in other ways. 
point a man once and he will be suspicous 
of you ever after; meet your obligations 
and he's always glad to see you. 

“I don't see how any man can achieve 
any notable career, or get much happi- 
ness out of life, without a large coterie of 
friends. I have made myself useful to my 
friends, and I have used them when I 
needed them. I never could have swung 
some of the enterprises I have gone into 
if it hadn't been for my friends. My 
advice to any young man is to make 
friends and stick by them." 


T WAS in 1898 that Consolvo and 
Cheshire bought the Norfolk Steam 
_ Laundry. With it they took over the bill- 
| posting franchise which had been a side 
line of the former proprietor. They used 
| this to the advantage of their own busi- 
ness, making the Norfolk Steam Laundry 
one of the most advertised things in Vir- 
ginia at the time. They got the franchises 
| of other cities, until they controlled the 
| bill-posting rights in twenty-seven South- 
'ern towns from Norfolk, Virginia, to 
Mobile, Alabama. 

The bill-posting business was an un- 
usually profitable venture in itself. Inci- 
dentally it brought the lure of the circus 
back to Charlie Consolvo, because it 
brought him in contact again with the 
show people. He has kept up this contact 
ever since and is a friend of showmen all 
over the world. 

Years ago, he struck up a friendship with 
a circus man of world fame, and the 
greatest fun Colonel Consolvo gets out of 
life now is in going on the road for a week 
or ten days every season as the guest of 
the “ Biggest Show on Earth.” With the 
circus he spends much of his time on the 
lot; and he says he is sorely tempted, at 
times, to put on spangled tights again, 
waltz into one of the rings under the big 
top, and tumble like his former fifteen- 
year-old self, just to let the boys know 
that he is still young and one of them. 

He seemed to think that I doubted his 
ability to do flip-Alaps on a handkerchief 
at the age of fifty-three; and without even 
so much as the ceremony of removing his 
coat he turned a handspring in the nar- 
row confines of his own bedroom in the 
Monticello Hotel, and then walked 
around the room on his hands, with his 
feet in the air. 

Standing upright, heels close together, 
he brought the palms of his hands flat on 
the floor without bending his knees. 
| Coming to an upright position. again, he 
| raised his hands above his head and 


Disap- | 


| 


Fine opportunity 
for outdoor men 


ohn Davey’s organization, The Davey Tree 
xpert Co., Inc., has a limited number of open- 


ings for ambitious, able-bodied young men 
between 20 and 30 years of age, single men 
preferred. Good pay at the start, permanent 
employment and thorough training in the pro- 
fession of Tree Surgery. Advancement rapid, 
according to merit. The work is fascinating, 
offers chance to travel, and association with 
fine fellows. Only clean, red-blooded young 
Americans, lovers of the outdoors, need apply. 
For qualification blank, write The Davey Tree 
Expert Co., Inc., 3 Federal Bldg., Kent, Ohio. 


Tea Room Managers i in Big Demand 


ortunes are being made in ffee Shops 
here. You can open one in your "own home and make money 

over fist, or manage one alread: Big salaries paid to 

trained managers, shortage 

in your spare time. Write for Free * Book ' a for Profit. 

Lewis Tea Room Institute,Dept. O- 1 4 1 4, Washington, D.c. 


“ask to Horlicks 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk Á 


i 2» — 


For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 


Nursing Mothers 
Avoid Imitations 


OR more than 50 

years SpencerianPer- $ 
sonal Steel Pens have 4% 
been the standard of i 
the world's writers. 50 * 


different styles and sizes 
to choose from—fine, 
medium, stub or dome 
pointed. One that best 
fits your taste and hand- 
writing is here. Seven 
hand processes and spe- 
cial Spencerian steel 
make these the smooth- 
est writing, longest last- 
ing pens that you can 
possibly buy. 


Mail 10 cents to-day 

jor 10 sample pens pg f 

and interesting free styles 

booklet, “What your No. 40—Medi- 

handwriting reveals.” um point, 
silvered Falcon. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York 


Spencerian 


Personal 


Steel Pens 
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|HOMES 


MOUR new home need 
not be ugly or uncomfort- 
able because its cost is low. 
An adaptable building 
material can assure beauty 
and comfort as well as econ- 
omy. For an adaptable, dura- 
ble and economical building 
material Natco Hollow 
Building Tile is ideal. It as 
sures economy and in- 
Sures against future dis 
comfort. 
Free Home Book 

We have prepared a booklet 
for the home builder show- 
ing many pictures and floor 
plans of attractive, com- 
fortable and economical 
Natco Homes. It will be 
mailed you free on request 
Write for a copy of "Natco 
Homes" today. 


National Fire Proofing Company 
140? Fulton Building * Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NATCO 
aon 


Dn. SIMMS 
Arch and Ankle Supporter 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF 
Pap Foor TORTURES 


TVEN In acute conditions 

-4 you gain Instant relief. The 
ACTUAL CAUSE is removed. 
Enjoy ail forms of exercise 
You reall ta pair of NEW 
Dr. Simm's Arch and Ankie Supporters replace 


PERDE a trace of pain. 
disorganized bones, hold the arch in position, immediately 
relieving painful pressure, and as you walk the weakened 
muscles are strengthened and foot troubles corrected. 

cians and Surgeons recommend them. AT YOUR 
DEALERS or sent prepaid, $1.50 each: $2.75 a pair. SAT- 


ISFACTION GUARANTEED or money refunded. 
shoe size. FREE descriptive circular on request. 


CHARLES QUENZER, Inc. Est. 66 Years 
Suite 200, Quenzer Bldg., 83 Reade St., N. Y. City 
Write for our Guide Books & 


model or sketch and iption of inventions for exami- 
nation and instructions. No charge for above information. 


State 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Here's an opportunity for you to earn 
your own spending money each week and 
get prizes besides. You can be a Junior 
Representative for WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE and COLLIER'S, The National 
Weekly, in your town. 


Write me to-night 


JIM THAYER 55. Srat Que 


Dept. M, Springfield, Ohio 


swayed to and fro like a tree swaying and 
twisting in the wind. 

And then he told me how he got into the 
hotel business. There is a legend that 
when he was a boy, playing about the 
streets of Norfolk, he looked” at the site 


on which his Monticello Hotel stands | 


to-day, and envisioned the future of Nor- 
folk, when a magnificent hotel would grace 
that site. 


"Fl HAT'S a pure myth,” says Colonel 

Consolvo; “I never had a serious 
thoughtof the hotel business until the very 
day Before I bought the Monticello. Mr. 
Sylvanus Stokes, who had leased the 
Monticello Hotel in 1898 for a term of 


| ten years, was one of my closest friends. 


We used to talk together by the hour; 
and I learned from him pretty much 
every detail of the hotel business, absorb- 
ing the information without the least idea 
that it would ever be of any personal use 
to me. 

“Then, one day in 1903, Mr. Stokes 
told me that he was going to sell his lease 
and go to New York. When I found he 
was serious about this, I asked him his 
price and he told me. I said I would take 

im up on it; and the next day I called to 
close the deal. But he had forgotten our 


conversation of the day before, thought I | 


was kidding him! It took me some time 
to convince him that I wasn’t. 

“I bought his lease for the unexpired 
term; bought it just as I bought the Nor- 


| folk Steam Laundry—on my nerve. It 


required only a small amount of cash, 
and Mr. Stokes gave me very liberal 
terms. I think he had an idea I wouldn’t 
last six months. But I knew what the 
business was paying and thought I could 
run that hotel as profitably as anyone else. 
I wasn’t far wrong, at that; for I made 
fifty thousand dollars the first year I 
operated it. 

“But I did it by such work as I would 
never undertake again! I got up at five 


o’clock every morning and personally did | 


the marketing for the kitchen. I kept the 
books myself; I checked the cash every 
night. didn’t trust any important 
managerial detail to anybody else. ` 

“When my lease expired, in 1908, I 
tried to renew it; but the majority stock- 
holders wanted to run the hotel them- 
selves. Finally, in 1911, persuaded that 
it was a white elephant on their hands, 
they agreed to sell, and I bought the 
property outright. Once more I did it 
on my nerve and against the usual pro- 
tests of my friends. 

“I want to say emphatically that no 
man can hope to do much without friends; 
but I also want to say, with equal empha- 
sis, that no man can expect to rise if 
he depends upon the advice of his friends. 

"A great many business failures are 
due to timidity. A man is afraid to grasp 
his opportunities; he considers, sekene 
and goes off to consult some friend. 
Usually he goes to someone who doesn’t 
know the proposition at all; and he is dis- 
couraged because this friend, who doesn’t 


| know the facts, hesitates to give a favor- 


able opinion. 

“If I have any advice to give young 
men, it is this: ‘Don’t be afraid to take a 
chance; keep your health, keep your 
friends, keep your nerve, keep busy— 
and you can do almost anything that you 
set.out to do. And don't listen to folks 
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“I’m Going to Make 
More Money!" 


“I’m tired working for a small sal- 
ary. I know I have just as good a head 
on me as Fred Moore and Bob Roberts, 
for we used to work side by side. But 
they've gone far ahead of me. 


*Why? Because they saw the value 
of special training, and I didn't. 


“But I know better now. If the 
International Correspondence Schools 
can raise the salaries of men like Fred 
Moore and Bob Roberts, they can raise 
mine, too! : 

“If they have helped others to ad- 
vance, they can help me. To-day—right 
now—I’m going to send in this coupon 
and at least find out what the I. C. S. 
can do for me." 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS — 

Box 7467-D, Scranton, Penna. 


and tell me how I can qualify for the tion or in 
subject before wi I have marked 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 
Personnel Organization Better r$ 
Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law usiness English 
Accountancy (including C.P. A.) [7] Civil Service 
Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookk Common School S 
Private tai High School Subjects 
Spanish C French Ulustrating 
TECHNICAL AND ee COURSES 
Electrical Engineert, Arel 
Electric L; "i Architects’ Blue Prints 
M neer 1 Builder 
Mechanica! Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practiee Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Chemistry © Pharmacy 
Civil Marinet Ma Automne vr or 
Surveying and gines 
Metallurgy pur ng Agriculture and Poultry 
Steam Engineer; O Radio Mathematics 
Name............. 
Street 
Address 


emia NO PORE EIIE EIE PEPR I EEPE yo SENTI AA 

Persons residing tn Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Free Book and lilustrated Folder—Discloses secret 
which makes Music intensely interesting and easy. 
Explains how to become an accomplished player on any instru- 
ment—quickly—in yc without a teacher. Make 


, own home 
Money Thru Music. Write for book and folder today. Mention 
Instrumen 


U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 441 Brunswick Bldg, NEW YORK CITY 


The little matter of 15 cents In stamps or coin will 
bring you on trial the PATHFINDER, af illustrated 
weekly, published at the Nation's capital, for the 


Nation; a magazine that prints all the news of the 
world and tells the truth and only the 
truth. If you want to keep posted this is 

e your means, If you want a magazine 

in your home which is entertaining and 

1 wholesome, the PATHFINDER is yours. If you 

Will bring appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, 
You on probation 13 weeks—13 big issues. The 15 cents does 
not repay us, but we are glad to invest in new friends. 


briefty —herc itis. Send 15 cents to show that you might 
THE PATHFINDER, 628 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 


like such a magazine and we willsend the PATHFINDER 


The American Magazine 


Incombustible Roof Deck | 


Truscon “ Steeldeck" Roofs, asbestos covered, are | 
another exclusive feature of Truscon Standard 
Buildings which make for greatest durability and 
economy. This construction gives a light weight, | 
incombustible, permanent, weathertight roof | 
which withstands years of severe exposure. 

(1) Copper Steel Roof Plates, insuring permanence, 
(2) Two ply asbestos roofing felt cemented to roof. 
(3) Spring clip securing steel deck roof to purlin. 
Return the coupon for free catalog and suggestions 
on a building for your purpose. 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio 


Warehouses and Sales Offices from Pacific to Atlan- 
tic. For addresses see phone books of principal cities. 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont., Foreign Div ew York 


USCON 


DARD BUILDINGS 


Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
Send useful building book and suggestions on building to 


be used for. 


Series. 


Height -= 


Type. 


Width. -Length. — 


Name 


ST. 


Addrera___ 
. 


$7 Theatre 


ELECTIVE 
Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing 
DRAMA, OPERA, PHOTOPLAY 


S 


ui. ARYA CAD 


Bric. Gen. Mitton F. Davis, Superintendent 


DIRECTORS 


Alan Dale STAGE DANCING OLLEGE Preparatory and Junior Schools. High Scho- 

^ id SINGING. Developing ise and . b VATT Her A 
LEN d Personality essential for any calling ta | E ` Jastic Standards, Normal Military Training. Sanc dis- 
Sir John- Martin Fife. Alviene Art Theatre and Roe Go. | [1 cipline. Supervised athletics, Infantry, Cavalry, Cader 
E Harve 5 Epean carcera stressed. For Pro| |} Band. Commercial Courses, Manual Training. 


Marguerite Clark 


spectus write study desired to Secretary, 
Kose Coghlan 4 


43 West 72nd St., N. Y., EXT. 40. 


The Business for You! 


Make and sell Crispettes. Delicious confec- 
tion. 


High School 


Everybody loves them. Can't get 


enough. 


They come again and again | 


; Course in 
'Two Years 


Lack of High School training bars you from a 

successful business career. This simplified and 
complete High School Course—specially prepared 
for home study by leading professors—meets al) 
requirements for entrance-to college and the lead- 


ing professions. 
50 Other No matter what your business 
inclinations may be, you can't 


hope to succeed without spe- 


Courses cialized training. Let us give 


you thepracticaltraining you 

need. Check and mail Coupon for Free 

Bulletin Sls a 
American oo 

64.8. Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 

1924 Dept. H-11, Chicago 


Money Back When You Finish If Not Satisfied 


American School, Dept. H-11, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 

Send me f 

you will p me win success. 
Architect de 


Business Law 
Lawye 
Mach. Shop Practice 
....Mechanical Engineer 
-Shop Superintendent 
....Employment Manager 
... Steam Engineer 
Foremanship 
Sanitary Engineer 
..Surveyor & Mapping 
.Tel. & Tel. Engineer 
High School Graduate 
Wireless Radio 
Undecided 


—. Structural Engineer 
Business Manager 

.. Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Accountant & Auditor 


I information on the subject checked and how 


for more. Easy to make. I furnish 
everything. Raw materials plen- 


Profits enormous, 


Quick success possible anywhere—cities, small towns, 
villages. Amazing market—crowded streets; surging 
throngs at fairs, carnivals, parks, etc.; wholesale to grocers, 
bakeries, druggists, and soon. Possibilities unlimited! 
Need no experience. Little capital starts you on road to 
phenomenal earnings Ira Shook, of Flint, did $3 Sin 
one day. He says in letter dated March 1, 1921 arted 
out with nothing, now have $12,000.00 all made from 
Crispettes.'' Others have amazing records: Kellogg writes: 
“$700,00 ahead in first two weeks," Erwin'sboy makes 
$35.00 to $50.00 every Saturday afternoon. Meixner 
reports $600.00 business In one day, and so on, There is 
money—lots of it—in Crispettes. 


Write—Get My Help— Begin Now 


Others are making money—lots of it. Letters just received 
during this year tell of wonderful successes. You cansucceed, 
too. Startis all you need. I'll gladly help you. Furnish 
everything—complete outfit materials, secret formula, full 
directions, wrappers, ete. Send post card for ilhu 
book of facts. Tells how tostart. Explains most succ 
methods. Gives all information needed. It's free. Write now! 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
113 High Street Springfield, Ohio 


tiful and cheap. | 


' who tell you you can’t do this or do that.’” 


Colonel Consolvo has always been for- 
tunate in his investments. His friends 


| call him “a lucky dog." But if there is 


any element of luck in his wonderful 
career it doesn't appear from the avail- 
able facts. His investments generally can 
be called lucky only in the sense that 
every property he has ever bought was 
from discouraged owners who were ready 
to sell at his price. 

He bought the beautiful Belvedere 
Hotel, in Baltimore, only after certain 
bankers who had taken over the property 
under a mortgage had tired of running it 
with a moderate amount of profit. Colonel 
Consolvo knew when they were ready 
to sell. He had made it his business to 


i know. He bought the Belvedere in the 


name of the Monticello Realty Company, 
throwing the credit of the Monticello be- 
hind the Belvedere; and again his banker 
friends were useful to him. 

It was the same way with the famous 
old Jefferson Hotel, in Richmond. He 
stepped in and took it off the hands of its 
indifferent owners. 


UST why he, without having been 

trained in that business, could take over 
three big losing hotel properties and make 
them pay from the jump doesn’t seem 
at all remarkable to Colonel Consolvo 
himself. 

“To begin with,” he says, “I am a 
first-class accountant. Profit with any 
business in the world is largely a matter 
of accounting. Every business man 
ought to have an accountant’s training. 
Some of them get by somehow, without 
seeming to have the least idea of their 
operating costs; but most of them don’t get 
by. There are leaks in their business and 
they sit like blind men in a leaky boat, 
never suspecting that they are sinking 
until it’s too late. 

“T applied my knowledge of accounting 
to the hotel business. I reduced every- 
thing to figures; and my natural aptitude 
for grasping figures and making a correct 
analysis of them enabled me to adjust my 
charges for food, rooms, and service with 
regard to the exact cost and the profit I 
should make. 

“To many men, figures don't mean 
anything at all. You can show them the 
most complete array, covering any given 
transaction or situation, and they get 
nothing out of it, because they don't 
know how to analyze figures. 

“At the close of every day's business, 
in each of my hotels, I have a sheet laid 
on my desk that shows the exact cost of 
all items entering into the operation of 
the hotel that day, with the profit or loss 
from each department for the day brought 
down to a penny. The figures are verified 
in every case by two certified accountants.” 

Colonel Consolvo showed me some of 
those sheets. The report showed such de- 
tails as exactly the number of potatoes 
served, what they cost and what the 
diners paid for them. It made me want 
to quit the writing game forever and apply 
for a franchise just to sell the potatoes 
served in the dining-rooms of one big 
hotel in a day. But when I voiced what 
was in my mind, Colonel Consolvo put me 
out of the argument by showing me a list 
of one thousand folks on the pay rolls of 
his three hotels, and only one thousand 
rooms in the three hotels—an employee 
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for every room. Service has to be paid for. 

I’ve been talking about "Colonel" 
Consolvo all through this article, and now 
it's time to explain that he is no Kentucky 
colonel, or colonel by common consent. 
He is perhaps the only man who ever 
held a colonel's commission on the staffs 
of two states at the same time. In 1910 


- SA aa om . I 
Governor Mann, of Virginia, made him 


first paymaster-general of the Virginia 
Militia with the rank of colonel. 


The title had become firmly fixed on | 


him when he received an executive order 
from his friend, Governor Eberhart of 
Minnesota, one day i in 1913, to report at 
the State Capitol in St. Paul. When he 
arrived in response to this official sum- 
mons, Colonel Consolvo was informed 
that he had been selected for appoint- | 
ment as aid-de-camp on the governor's | 
general staff, with the rank of colonel, the 
only qualification. being that he swear 
allegiance to the State of Minnesota. 

* But I can't do that," declared Colonel 
Consolvo, ‘for I am a native of Virginia, 
have sworn allegiance to Virginia, and 
will swear allegiance to none other before ! 
her." 

“Well, swear allegiance to Minnesota 
after Virginia, and let it go at that," said 
Governor Eberhart. And so, with all 
formal pomp and ceremony, Consolvo 
swore allegiance to Minnesota, “after 
Virginia,” and returned to his home in | 
Norfolk, a genuine, certified, double- | 
barreled colonel. | 


"THE outstanding fact in the life of 
Charles H. Consolvo is his ability to 
make and to hold friends. 

“ A young man who doesn’t begin early 
to make friends, and constantly widen his ; 
circle of friendships and acquaintances, 
is neglecting one of the most important 
things in life," he declares. £ 

‘And don't think that you will ever 
become so popular and so affluent that 
vou can afford to stop making friends. As 
vou begin to rise in life, you find your 
real opportunities to make friends by 
being able to help others. Don’t be 
afraid to help the other fellow, and don’t 
be discouraged by human ingratitude. It 
may sometimes seem as if four out of five 
of the men you try to help along will dis- 
appoint you in some way, or will even 
show their ingratitude outright. But the 
nfth man will not disappoint you! He 


will repay you more than you lost by the 
other four. 

“What I’m saying has been said a 
good many times before: if you expect 
to make friends, you must be friendly; 
if vou want folks to love you, you've got 
to love folks. Call that a bromide if you 
will. Maybe the Golden Rule is a bro- 
mide, but nothing has ever been found 
to beat it." 


"HAVE A HEART!’ is the inside story 
of one of the best known sales mana- 
gers in the Far West, who has never 
fired a man and has never knowingly 
hurt anyone's feelings. ‘When I was 
a boy," he says, ‘‘I learned how heart- 
breaking it is to have a hard boss, 
and I resolved that if I ever became 
an employer I would follow the 
Golden Rule." In this article next | 
month he tells you what fine divi- | 
dends his policy has paid. i 
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to you; or any model sent 
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tive cir ah Se free 


— “I Want My Boy m 
\ To Havel Oie Too” ' 


HAD a Daisy when I was a boy and I want my 

boy to have one, too.” How often you hear 
men say that. Millions of American men got their 
first training in marksmanship with a Daisy, and 
they naturally want to pass along to their own sons 
the clean, manly, character-building sport that 
meant so much to them. 
Most parents today realize what an important effect their 
boy's play hours have on his character and his future life. 
So when their boy asks for a rifle of his own, they give him 
a safe gun, a Daisy Air Rifle. Harmless, because it shoots 


with compressed air instead of powder, but to the boy a 
marvel of sportsmanship. 


Its fine lines follow the design of the latest grown-up maga- 
zine hunting rifle, and it sends its 50 shots straight and fast 
right to the center of the target. 
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YOUR feet have never, never known what luxuriouscomfort 
a foot can enjoy on a biting winter day—until they have 
snuggled into a pair of Iron Clads! 


A soft, fleecy mixture of the 


yarns that gently nestle to the skin—shutting the wintry 


weather on the outside. 


Ask for Iron Clad sock No. 
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beauty, and durability for which Iron Clads have been 
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If your dealer can’t supply you, 
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Mr. S. F. Claflin of New Hampshire at 
one time received the same helpful infor- 
mation as you will receive when you 
return the above coupon. 


Now Mr. Claflin devotes practically all 
of his time to the pleasant and profitable 
work of looking after the subscription 
interests of The American Magazine, 
Woman's Home Companion, Collier's, ` 
The Mentor, and Farm and Fireside. 
Exclusive of his regular commissions and 

nuses, Mr. Claflin has earned over 
$125.00 in prizes and other rebates re- 
cently offered together with a $52.00 gold 
watch in one of our subscription contests. 
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Learn in Spare Time at Home 


Earn $30—5$35 a Week 
Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method. Leading Chicago Sys- 
tem. Endorsed by physicians, Es- 
tablished 25 years. 

Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 
ears write for illustrated catalog and 
æsson Pi FREE 


y-back Guarantee and 
FREE NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
421 South Ashiand Boulevard Chicago 
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— They All Thought |f. 


Him Crazy, But They 
| Don't Think So Now 


(Continued from page 32) 


buckled down in earnest. During the 
, next eighteen months I almost lived with 
a pencil or a pen in my hand. Ithink I 
| must have used up acres of white paper. 


‘animated cartoon’ to Pathé and received 
an order for six more. 

“T was paid two thousand dollars for 
that first cartoon. Not much money to 


have earned in eighteen months of terribly | 


hard labor! But that didn't worry me, 
for I had worked out a process which 
made animated cartoons mechanically 
and commercially possible. 

“ Before my first picture was ready, I 
found that another artist, Winsor McKay, 
had been experimenting along the same 
lines. He produced an animated cartoon 
which was shown as part of a vaudeville 
program. In his talk, given in connection 
with the picture, he said, as I recall it, 
that he was six months making the draw- 
ings for that one cartoon, which took only 
about ten minutes to show on the screen. 

“I didn't doubt that statement. But a 
ten-minute picture which would take an 
artist six months to make was too ex- 
pensive. 
fect the process, so that the cartoons 
could be supplied as a regular motion- 
picture feature—as many of them as the 
public might want." 


“HOY did you work it out?” I asked. 
“Well,” said Mr. Bray, “first I 
took one figure and made it perform some 
simple action; for instance, a man walk- 
ing. I studied the movement of the body; 
just how every part of it changes position. 
And I made one drawing after another, 
each showing the action just a trifle 
farther advanced. Then I photographed 
these drawings in succession and had them 
projected on the screen, so that I could 
study the results. 

“T had to figure on the speed of the 
action, too. fl wanted my man to walk 
fast, there must be more difference be- 
tween his positions in the different pic- 


tures than if he was to walk slowly. If I | 


wanted him to throw something into the 
air, I could make it go up like a shot, or 
deliberately float up, just as I pleased, 
simply by the way 
the series of drawings. 

“There are sixteen pictures to every 
foot of a motion-picture film. I wanted 
to make films that would run about 1,000 
feet in length, which meant 16,000 sepa- 
rate drawings! But this was simply out 
of the question;.so the big problem was to 
simplify that part of the process. 

“Of course, even when the figures were 
in action, the background remained sta- 
tionary. In fact, it must be absolutely 
identical at every point in each picture. 
otherwise, it would seem to be jumping 
around all the time. So I used semi- 
transparent paper, put this over the origi- 
nal drawing, and traced the background 
for each of the dozens of others in which 
it was to appear. 


But at the end of that time I sold my first | 


I wanted to simplify and per- | 


spaced the action in 
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‘Infantile 


For 17 years Harless E. Potter suf- 
Í fered the effects of Infantile Par- 
f alysis. Then he came to McLain 
f Sanitarium. Letterand photosshow 
f results of 5% months’ treatment. 
For 17 years my life was miserable. I could 
walk only a few steps without falling. 5% 
| months afterentering McLain’s I walked forth| 
with a perfect foot and a thankful heart. I 
gladly recommend McLain's. 
HARLESS E. POTTER, 
Yeager, Kentucky. 
Write to Mr. Potteror direct to 
McLain Sanitarium. 


For Crippled Children 


Parents of crippled children should 
know about McLain Sanitarium, a 
thoroughly equipped private insti- 
tution devoted exclusively to the 
treatment of Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and De- 
formities, Diseases of the Hip, 
Knee, and other Joints, Wry Neck, 
etc., especially in children and young 
adults, Write for these FREE books: 
“Deformities and Paralysis” and 
"Book of References,” 

McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
835 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Me. 
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“Absolutely a 
perfect cigarette" 


ROM Washington, D. C.: 

have smoked cigarettes for 
twenty years. I have tried every 
one sold in the. average cigar 
store, from the cheapest to the 
most expensive. Never have I 
smoked as good a cigarette as 
Reedsdale. Mild and satisfacto 
absolutely a perfect cigarette.” 

(Original letter in our file) 


Reedsdale Cigarettes are 20c for twenty! They 
are put up in a new and specially designed pack- 
age that keeps. them fresh, unbroken and un- 
crushed to the last one. 


If not at your dealer's, 
a carton of 5 pack- 
ages (100 cigarettes) 
sent for a dollar. 
Smoke one 
package. If not 
satisfied return 
remainin g 
packages an 
get your money 
back. 


| making one background drawing serve for 


Reed Tobacco Co., 313 So. 21st St., Richmond, Va. 


S Although. this saved a good deal of | 
labor, it wasn't entirely eut actory. The 4 
sheets on which the drawings are merde | 
are about 7 by 1o inches in size; but the 
| pictures, when thrown on the screen, are 
| from 30 to 40 times as large. The slight- 


| est inaccuracies in tracing the back- 


ground, when magnified in this way, be- 
come very noticeable. The lines seem to 


| be wavering and flickering. 


"Finally, I solved that problem by 
dozens of pictures. The figures— people, 
animals, birds, or anything that is to 
change position—are drawn on trans- 
parent sheets of celluloid. 


E WHEN we have made all the draw- 

ings for a bit of action in which the 
figures move while the background re- 
mains the same, this is what we do: The 
back-ground drawing, on white cardboard, 
is put in position under the camera. T he 
figure drawings, on numbered sheets of 
celluloid, are arranged in sequence. The 
first one is laid over the background. The 
camera photographs the two together, as 
one picture. That celluloid sheet is re- 
moved and the next one is put into posi- 
tion. And so on through the entire series. ” 

“Yes,” I said; "but what happens 
when the figures move in front of some of 
the lines on the background? I should 
think that these lines would show through.” 

"They. did!" Mr. Bray declared with 
feeling. ** That was another big problem. 
For some time, we simply didn't Jet the 
figures move across any lines in the back- 
ground. 

"But this was a big handicap. It 
hampered the action terribly. I couldn't 
let a man walk past a house or a tree. A 
dog couldn't run around a man. All sorts 
of actions, which I wanted to show, were 
out of the question. Furthermore, I nat- 
urally had to make the background very 
simple, to leave enough open space for my 
figures to move in. 

"But, after a while, we solved that 
problem too. On the back of the cellu- 
loid we filled in the drawings of the figures 
with opaque black ink, where we wanted 
it black, and opaque white, wherever we 
wanted it white. 

“That was a great stride forward. It 
meant that we could have our background 
as elaborate as we pleased. And we 
could have our figures perform any action, 
anywhere in the picture! The opaque 
figures blotted out the background 
js ut we placed them. 

“Tt Serie 
it! So did another wonderful application 
of the idea—after my wife suggested it. 
If we could make our opaque figures move 
across a pen and ink background, why 
couldn’t we do the same thing with any 
background? Why couldn't they move 
across a photograph of a real scene? 

“They could!" said Mr. Bray. “And 
from that idea has come a whole new de- 
velopment of the animated cartoons. We 
can show our figures running through the 
trafhe on Fifth Avenue—the real Fifth 


A 


so simple—after we hit on | 


Avenue, photographed on the spot. We 
can show them climbing out of the win- 
dows of real buildings, and so on. 

“You have seen that sort of thing on 
the screen and wondered how it was done. 
The secret of it is simply that the figure is 
in opaque ink on transparent celluloid. 
The real scene is photographed from life 
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when Science 


rovides the means to good 
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The price of relief is now within reach of all. 

A new and tiny device offers the most 
effective hearing aid Science has yet pro- 
duced, AT A COST SO MODERATE 
ANYONE CAN AFFORD I 

The device is no expe riment. It is the 
new and greater model of the famoug 
ACOUSTICON —recognized for twenty 
years by leading physicians and ear special- 
ists as the world s finest hearing aid. It bas 
brought good hearing to nearly half a 
million deaf folks. 

THE ACOUSTICON is almost uncanny 
in its marvelous duplication of the func- 
tions of the normal ear. Does nature's 
work at nature's best. Enables deaf to 
hear most subdued conversation or music, 
not only distinctly, but with all the true 
tone values. 

We can’t describe it without seeming to over- 
state. So we want you to prove it out yourself, by 
trying it ten days at our expense. No obligation 
to you. Nothing to pay whatever. 

If THE ACOUSTICON doesn't prove itself in- 
dispensable in one week's time, we take it back 
and pay all carrying charges both ways. You are 
not out a penny Simply send your name and ad- 
dress to THE DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS COR- 
PORATION, Dept. 1303, 220 West 42nd Street, 
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you the wonderful ACOUSTICON for 10 days’ 
free trial, every charge prepaid. 
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“The Instrument of Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow’ 


IMBALL Pianos through- 
out the years have main- 
tained a standard of excellence 
that has won unqualified en- 
dorsement from artists pre- 
eminent in the musical world. 


JosEPH Scuwarz,“aglory to the 
lyricstage," will use the Kimball 
throughout his tours for 1924- 


25, and says “The Kimball en- 
tirely meets my requirements." 
CHARLES MARSHALL, pro- 
claimed the most heroic figure 
among dramatic tenors, finds the 
Kimball “beautiful, and the 
tone full and very resonant.” 


The De REszkeEs,who are among 


the never to be forgotten voices 
of the world, both enthusiastically 


praised the Kimball. 
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with a motion-picture camera. Each tiny 
picture on this film is enlarged. One by 
one, the celluloid drawings are placed 
over these enlargements, showing the pen- 
and-ink figures against the real scene. 
One by one they are photographed. The 
result is a continuous film showing living 
human beings and pen-and-ink characters 
moving together in the same picture. 


“THIS, however, was not the particular 
application that my wife had in mind. 
Her idea was that we could combine 
drawings with photographs, and make 
what we now call animated technical pic- 
tures. For example, we have a series 
which is used in practically every auto- 
mobile school in the country to teach the 
construction and operation of an auto- 
mobile engine. Actual photographs of 
the different parts are shown, but com- 
bined with drawings. 

“With this combination we can show 
things which the camera alone cannot 
picture. For instance, we have another 
series showing how the human voice is 
produced. You can’t photograph the in- 
side of anybody’s throat; but we can sup- 
ply that part of the story with animated 
drawings that do show the vocal cords 
and how they act. 

“To go back to the cartoons: We have 
kept right on working to simplify the 
labor involved. Those we make now are 
about 600 feet long. With 16 pictures 
to every foot of film, this requires 9,600 
separate pictures. But we manage to get 
along with only 2,000 to 2,500 drawings. ” 

“How can you do that?" I asked. 

* Partly by having the figures appear 
more than once in the same position," 
was the answer. "If a man runs a few 
steps, he makes a series of motions for 
each step. We make the drawings for one 
step, but use the same drawings for the 
other steps. 

“In belting any story in a cartoon, the 
figures often repeat their positions. When- 
ever they do, we use the same drawing. 

“Very often there is no change, except 
in some detail of the figure; the hands, or 
the eyes, for example. In that case, we 
trace all the other lines from the first draw- 
ing of the figure in that general position; 
then we make the hands, eyes, or what- 
ever it may be, in their new position. In 
this way, we can save drawing the whole 
figure over and over again. i 

“Even with the most careful planning, 
however, a single animated cartoon rep- 
resents a tremendous amount of labor. 
One man invents the story. He also 
makes many of the drawings. In some 
cases, he is one of the actors in the story. 
We produced the first sixteen of the ‘Out 
of the Ink Well’ series, by Max Fleischer; 
forty-eight of the ‘Bobby Bumps’ series, 
by ail Hurd; ten in the ‘Krazy Kat’ 
series; and scores of others. 

“At first I invented and made many 
cartoons myself; the ‘Colonel Heeza Liar’ 
series for example. This was so popular 
that we recently made a new series; but 
this time Walter Lantz invented the 
stories, did much of the work, and ap- 
peared in many of the scenes where there 
is a combination of real people with other 
characters which are only drawings. 

“ As for me, I don’t use a pen at all now, 
except to sign my name. I have ceased to 
be an artist, or even a ‘near artist.’ When 
I worked out the problem of making ani- 
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mated cartoons I unconsciously worked 
myself into an entirely new job. i 
“After selling outright the first of these 
cartoons, I decided to go on taking 
chances. I was making cartoons to run 
1,000 feet of film and was 
dollars a foot for them. There wasn’t 
much money for me in that. So I or- 
ganized the Bray Productions, Incor- 
porated, to produce the films and to lease 
them on a royalty basis. 
_ " I had only five hundred dollars to put 
into this enterprise; so you can see that I 
really was taking a step that required 
some nerve. But it not only turned out 
to be a very profitable one, but it had 
another great advantage: my company 
retained the ownership of every film we 
produced. And so we have built up a 


etting two | 


splendid collection which is a constant | 


source of new income. 


“I am not referring only to the car- | 


toons. I have put a large part of our 
profits into pictures which are of great 
scientific and educational value. They 
are used in schools, homes, churches, 
societies, and institutions. My real in- 
terest is in that part of my business. In 
my own way, I have become something of 
a preacher, just as my father was. At 
least I am helping to teach people many 
wonderful and useful things; and this is 
the biggest satisfaction I have got out of 
what f ave accomplished. 

“I have had to become a business man, 
for I am president of several companies. 
No, that’s not true! I didn’t kave to be- 
come a business man. I could have gone 
on being a cartoonist. But I chose to 
tackle the business job, because I be- 
lieved it was another Big Chance. It has 
proved to be even bigger than I imagined. 


“T CONFESS that I am an idealist,” he 

went on; “but I think I am a practical 
idealist. I believe in having a dream of 
something to be accomplished. But I 
believe, too, in devoting yourself, mind, 
body, and soul to working out your dream! 
I have had one dream after another. 
First, to get a job as a cartoonist; then to 


vet a better job of the same kind; then to | 


marry and to earn more money; next, to 
own a home; after that, to solve the prob- 
lem of producing cartoons in motion pic- 
tures; then to own what I produced and to 
reap the real rewards, then to make pic- 
tures which would educate people—help 
them in living their own lives; and finally, 
by means of a small projecting machine 
I have invented, to make these pictures 
available to them anywhere, even at their 
own frresides. An 

“In every case, there was a risk in- 
volved. It always meant turning my 
back on something that was reasonably 
assured—and taking a chance! During 
the vear and a half that I was working out 
the process of making animated cartoons, 
my friends would say: 'Oh, hello, Bray! 
So you haven't gone nutty yet!’ 

“That was the general attitude: if I 
wasn't stark crazy, I soon would be. If you 
can't face that attitude, don't hitch your 
wagon to the star of your dream. But if 
vou have faith in your dream, and faith 
that you can make it a reality, don't be 
afraid to take a chance! As I look back on 


my own life, it seems to me that whenever | 


| made a real step forward, it was because 
I had the nerve to take chances. 
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Many serious automobile accidents have occurred in the 
past because car owners have preferred to take chances 
rather than use the strenuous effort required to attach and 
detach old-fashioned tire chains. 
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To BE sure of luxurious foliage, handsome trees 
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This X-Ray 
shows tooth 
socket 
destruction by 
pyorrhea 


Those white 
shining teeth 
Are they safe? 


OVELY, white teeth are safe from 
loss only if the gums are kept firm 
and healthy. If pyorrhea attacks your 
gums, an X-Ray would reveal how 
quickly the infection spreads to the root 
sockets which support the teeth. Your 
teeth fall out or must be pulled—unless 
pyorrhea is checked. 


Tender, bleeding gums 
warn you of pyorrhea's 
attack 


DENTAL clinics since 1908 have proved 
that Pyorrhocide Powder is a most ef- 
fective dentifrice for checking, as well 
as preventing pyorrhea. Its tonic and 


stimulating qualities correct bleeding 
gums, strengthen tender gums, harden 
soft gums. 


It keeps the teeth white 
and clean. It is medi- 
cated with Dentinol, a 
gum-tissuehealing 
agent used by dentists 
in the treatment of 
pyorrhea. 


UsePyorrhocide 
Powder daily—see your 
dentist regularly—and 
youcan avoid pyorrhea. 
The economical dollar 
package contains six 
months' supply. At all 
druggists. Send for free 
sample and booklet on 
causes and prevention 
of pyorrhea. 
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(Sole Distributors) 7 
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The Bottom of the Ocean is “Main 
Street" to Him 


(Continued from page 49) 


before we got rid of him, too. He had been 
drowned only three days, but the stench 
was terrific. Our men had to work with 
clothstied over their noses. Finally,we cut 
the cable, and the big hulk drifted away. 
Captain deCarteret disclaims any ex- 
periences with sea serpents,.octopuses, or 
other ocean monsters, real or imaginary. 
“Tve heard of cables in southern waters 
being bitten by sharks,” he said. ‘‘In- 
deed, one was pulled up, I understand, 
with a shark's tooth imbedded. I've heard, 
too, of a captain who reported lifting 
a cable off the coast of Spain recently, 
and having to remove two tons of oysters 
before he could proceed with the repair. 
"Among living creatures, about the 
only serious enemies of the cable are the 
sea animalculz, of which the teredo worm 
is the most common. This bug is a soft- 
bodied creature, about the size of the 
fresh-water wiggletail. It bores between 
the iron sheathing of a cable, worms its 
way through the various wrappings, and 
when it gets to the copper center, the 
cable goes dead. It takes a teredo two or 
three years to get through, but when it 
does there is nothing to do but lift the 
line, cut out the section containing the 
puncture, and splice in some new cable." 
In the Western Union offices in New 
York is a section of cab'e containing a 
minute puncture made by one of these 
tiny sea creatures. It is kept in the cable 
engineer's office as a memento of a repair 
that cost over one hundred thousand dol- 
lars! That's how much damage an ocean 
* wiggletail" may do. 


N OCEAN cable consists of a copper 
center imbedded in gutta-percha, with 
sheathings of linen tape, jute, and steel 
wire, and an outer coat of some tarry com- 
pound. As an additional safeguard 
against the teredo, manufacturers now 
wrap the gutta-percha core with a spiral 
of brass tape. Near the shore, where the 
cable is subjected to chafing through the 
movement of tide and surf, the armoring 
is extra heavy and the cable may measure 
three or four inches in diameter. In deep 
sea sections it is rarely more than an inch. 
All of these coverings are to protect the 
copper center, which in bulk may repre- 
sent only one tenth, sometimes only one 
twentieth, of the cable diameter. Though 
it is a single conductor, this copper center 
is customarily made of several strands of 
fine wire, to give flexibility and to pro- 
vide against a broken circuit. If one wire 
snaps there are others on the job. 

As soon as the cable is made in the 
factory it is coiled and submerged in 
great tanks of water. When it is trans- 
ferred to the cable ship, it is immediately 
submerged in similar tanks on the vessel. 
The “Colonia,” the largest cable ship 
in the world, can carry three thousand 
miles of cable in her tanks. Repair ships, 
like the *Lord Kelvin, may carry three 
hundred miles for use in mending breaks. 

Sheaves for paying out the cable are at 
the bow end of the ship. Here, too, are 
the dynamometer, which registers the 


strain, and various apparatus for laying or 
lifting. As it is being laid, the cable comes 
out of the tank, passes through a series of 
wheels or pulleys, and over the bow into 
the water. Sharp watch is kept on the 
line at every stage of the process, for if 
a kink develops it is almost certain to 
break the gutta-percha insulation, and 
thus fault the cable before it is laid. 

“While paying out in mid-Atlantic,” 
said Captain deCarteret, ‘‘one of our sea- 
men saw the cable curl as it came out of 
the tank, and jumped forward to straighten 
it. It coiled over him, tightened, and in- 
stantly he found himself bound. Men at 
the tank gave the danger bell, and the 
paying-out: gear was stopped before the 
three-ton strain could come into action on 
the man’s body. It would have cut him 
in two. 

“On another occasion, a careless sea- 
man caught his coat in a cable as it was 
being payed out. He was dragged fifteen 
feet to the next pulley, when the coat 
ripped and freed him." 


HE great danger in laying a cable, as 

in lifting it, comes from the immense 
strain caused by its own weight. The 
speed of the ship and that of the paying- 
out gear must be closely coo rditiated, I 
the cable is payed out much faster than 
the ship moves, too much slack is given, 
and the cable sinks to the bottom in 
spirals. At the first strain, these spirals 
are likely to form kinks, and crack the 
core. If the cable is payed out too slowly 
for the speed of the ship undue strain is 
put upon it, and it breaks. 

The cable must be free from undue 
strain also when it rests in the sea. To 
suspend it between two submerged peaks 
is simply to invite trouble. So it is laid 
with enough slack to lie flat along the bot- 
tom. If an airplane should lay a line be- 
tween New York and San Francisco, thc 
rope would curve over the hills, climb the 
mountains, lie flat in the valleys, and sink 
to the bottom of the lakes and rivers. 
Similarly, the line which the cable ship 
drops follows the ups and downs of the 
ocean bed with enough slack to allow it to 
be flat along the bottom. 

When you drop something into two or 
three miles of ocean, you immediately in- 
vite hard usage. First, there is the pres- 
sure of the water. The weight of the sea 
at 1,000 fathoms (approximately one mile) 
is one ton to the square inch, or 150 times 
as great as the air which we breathe. 
Go down 2,500 fathoms and there is a 
pressure many times more powerful than 
that of the steam in a locomotive boiler. 

Captain deCarteret told me of a test 
that was made on the cable ship ‘‘Co- 
lonia" in mid ocean. An empty soda 
water bottle—one of the kind that has a 
conical bottom—was fitted with a long 
stopper of hard wood trimmed to fit the 
neck of the bottle snugly, and cut so as 
to make it barely touch the bottom of 
the bottle. The bottle was weighted and 
let down to a depth of 2,000 fathoms. 
When it was brought up, the point of the 
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any article of useful value, do not 
risk using a cheap or inferior glue. 
You would not sew a silk dress with 
cotton. Why mend a broken article 
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the saving of making permanent re- 
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wooden stopper was protruding through 
the thick glass bottom. The pressure of 
the water had converted the stopper into 
a hydraulic ram, and had driven it so 
neatly through the bottom of the bottle 
that there wasn’t even a star fracture in 
the glass. 

Another cable seaman told of lowering 
a piece of meat, properly weighted to 
make it sink, in the mid-Atlantic. After 
being exposed to the near-freezing tem- 
perature and the squeezing weight of a 
thousand fathoms of ocean, that tough 
roast beef came up as tender as veal. 

Even with every precaution, the cable is 
so vulnerable and its operation so sensi- 
tive, that a cable company counts on 
having a certain average of trouble. Out 
of six or seven cables, there is usually one 
that needs repairs. 

“The causes of cable trouble are numer- 
ous," said Captain deCarteret, “and 
most of them are quite commonplace. It 
is only occasionally that we get a whale, 
and since the manufacturers have been 
sheathing the cable core in brass it is a 
rare occasion to find a teredo or other 
animalculz. 

“The most prolific sources of trouble 
are anchors and trawlers. We have an 
agreement with the Newfoundland fisher- 
men that when their anchors foul in a 
cable we will reimburse them if they will 
cut the rope anchor adrift. Rum runners 
have recently added to our troubles by 
dragging their anchors into cables. 

" Every now and then an iceberg sits on 
a cable and grinds it against a rocky bot- 
tom until the cable is flattened out like a 

iece of tape. The first berg I tried to 
handle was one that had settled on a 
cable off Newfoundland. We threw a 
rope over a point which projected above 
the water, and proceeded to try to tow 
the iceberg out to sea. At the first bit of 
strain, however, the iceberg foundered, 
turned turtle with a mighty splash that 
sent out waves like the sinking of a great 
ship. Incidentally, the cable was freed, 
and we were able to get to it.” 


[CEBERGS are only a part of the story. 
More hazardous are the great fields of 
floating ice which in the early spring 
drift down from Baffin Bay and cover the 
cable region with a vast semi-solid area of 
Arctic ice. When a cable fault occurs 
here, the cable captain has a job on his 
hands that combines the difficulties of a 
repair with many of the problems of a 
polar expedition. 

"On one occasion a cable got into 
trouble some distance out from Sydney, 
Cape Breton Island," said Captain de- 
Carteret, “and I went out to make the 
repair. We had to ram our way through 
three hundred and fifty miles of ice to 
reach location. It was a question, once 
we got there, how we could grapple for a 
cable in that pack, to say nothing of the 
problem of getting out again after the ice 
drift had closed us in. 

“Fortunately, when we got to the po- 
sition of the cable fault, we found a lake 
of clear water four miles across. We 
lifted one end of the cable, tested it and 
buoyed it, and then went for the other 
end. But before we had quite finished, 
the northern edge of the ice was down on 
us. It enveloped one of the mark buoys 
and was slowly drifting around our ship. 
| We rushed operations, worked all night, 
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This man is sure 
of his job 


E SAW the handwriting on the wall. Men 
around him were being dropped right and 
left. He might have been the next to go but 

for a familiar coupon which he saw in a magazine, 
He tore it out and mailed it to Scranton. 

Then one day his employer called him in. 

"Young man," he said, “I have just received 
a letter from the International Correspondence 
Schools telling me you have enrolled and have 
received a mark of 93 for your first lesson. 

"I don't mind saying that this letter has 
saved your job. I had you on the list of men 
to be dropped. But I'm going to keep you now. 
And there are bigger things ahead for you. The 
man who thinks enough of his future to study 
his job is the kind of a man we want." 
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“At five weeks old, 
by order of = phy. 
sician, I took 

baby from the breaxt 
and started feedin 
him Mellin's Foo: 
and milk. My baby 
is now twelve months 
old, has cight teeth, 
weighs twenty-four 
pounds and walked 
at eleven months.” 
m. F. A. Shetler, 


i 


“After having tried 
other prepared foods 
with no success, 
began feeding our 
two months old bs 
with Mellin’s Food 
and milk, on which 
he steadily made a 
healthful gain.” 

Mrs. L. D. Harley, 
Casper, Wyoming. 


Mellin’s ! 
Food 


Thousands of 
mothers have found 
that the Mellin’s Food 
Method of Milk Mod- 
ification satisfactorily 
solved their infant 
feeding problems. 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and a copy of our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants.” 
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177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Now 
for the first 
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method in child 
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properly remedied, lead to serious consequence 
od makes punishment unneces i 
able results for thousands of parents. yl 
educators. Covers all ages. Free Book, "New Methods in Child 
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and managed to complete the repair and 
rescue the buoy. Then we had to ham- 
mer our way through the ice back to port. 
Sixty hours of steady steaming were neces- 
sary to get through those three hundred 
and fifty miles." 

It is not always possible to ram through 
the ice fields. 

“Sometimes,” said Captain deCarteret, 
"the ship can only wait, hemmed in by 
a floating ice pack that is just short of 
being solid, and drift with the ice, trust- 
ing for a change i in the current or the wind 
to part the floe and give an opening. In 
steaming through heavy ice there is 
danger of breaking the propellers, thus 
rendering the ship helpless. Worse still, 
there is always a possibility that the ice 
will jam, and crush the vessel. 


NE of the staunchest craft on the 

Atlantic to-day is the new cable ship, 
the ‘Lord Kelvin,’ which was made with 
an unusual strengthening of frames and 
plating of hull to enable her to batter her 
way through northern icefields. On more 
than one occasion, the 'Lord Kelvin' has 
actually climbed the slopes of an ice pack 
and let her weight crush the ice barrier. 

“Icebergs and ice fields, like anchors 
and trawlers, usually cause trouble near 
the shore, where the cables lie in compara- 
tively shallow depths. Out in mid-ocean, 
about the only destructive factors are 
volcanic action and just ordinary wear 
and tear. 

"['ve never encountered any active 
volcanos under the sea,” said the captain, 
"though I have grappled for cable in a 
burnt out crater. Some of the cable ac- 
cidents which have been attributed to 
earthquakes can be accounted for, in my 
opinion, by coral projections and other 
natural undersea growths. 

“There are, however, undoubtedly oc- 
casional submarine shiftings of the earth's 
crust. Recently a British company found 
that its cable from St. Helena to Cape 
Town, which had been proved by sound- 
ings in 1899 to lie at a certain point on 
a bottom three miles deep, had been 


raised at this point to a depth of only 


three fourths of a mile, and broken. 
That looks like the action of an undersea 
earthquake or other volcanic movement. 

“A few years ago a fault occurred for 
the first time in the most northern of our 
cables, which happens also to be the 
oldest active trans-Atlantic cable. While 
grappling on this repair, we located a vol- 
canic region of high scraggy hills and a 
great many deep ravines and steep cliffs, 
with a central crater containing volcanic 
glass, brown umber, and yellow umber or 
ochre. At one place a dilferénce in depth 
of r,r30 fathoms (6,780 feet) showed 
within an area of three miles. 

"We made many soundings in the 
crater and along the sides of the volcanic 
region, which extended in the form of an 
oval with a length east and west of about 
fifty miles. But it was a dead volcano. 
The temperature of the water in its crater 
was close to freezing point.’ 

Men grow gray quickly in the cable re- 
pair service. A passenger ship or a 
freighter travels on a fairly definite 
schedule; its officers and crew know that 
they can count on being in port within a 
given time. But the cable ship goes out, 
and it may be a month, or three months, 


or more, before its crew sees land again. 
Foul weather comes up, and in order not 
to lose time from the repair, the cable 
ship stays out on the sea, rides the storm 
through, sticks on its job until either the 
repair is made or the supplies are gone. 

“The best time of the year to make re- 
pairs is in April, May, and June," said 
Captain deCarteret, “for then the winter 
gales are over and the summer gales have 
not yet set in. During this favorable 
season a cable captain usually starts work 
at two o'clock in the morning. That is the 
usual time, for if you begin lowering the 
grapnel at two, and all goes well, you may 
hook the cable by six. 

“Of course it is only occasionally that 
all goes well. Sometimes the cable is out 
of position and we have to hunt for it. 
I've found a cable as much as seven 
miles off its charted position. 

“Speed is all-important, for the weather 
may change suddenly and undo the work 
of hours, so no time is wasted on sleep or 
rest while it is possible to proceed with 
the repair. It may be forty-eight hours 
between lowering the first grapnel and 
buoying the first end. During all that 
time the captain is on deck, on duty. The 
longest I've ever been on a stretch was 
fifty-two hours." 


TRANSATLANTIC cable represents 

an initial investment of about three 
million dollars; but that is only its first 
cost. A single deep-sea repair may cost a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

It takes two hundred thousand dollars a 
year to maintain the cable ship “ Kelvin" 
alone, and in hard years this may run 
up to fifty per cent more. 

Cable engineering has been making 
rapid advances in recent years and traf- 
fic has grown, with the result that cable 
rates are now lower than they have ever 
been. Prior to 1915, the minimum rate 
between New York and London was 
tw enty-five cents a word; now, for an even 
speedier service, the rate is twenty cents 
a word. For night letters the rate figures 
as low as five cents a word. In 1866, 
when the Atlantic Telegraph first opened, 
the minimum charge was one hundred 
dollars for twenty words. 

Every transatlantic cable is operated 
duplex; that is, while a message 1s being 
sent in one direction, another is passing in 
the other direction. Practically, therefore, 
the nineteen cables between bast and 
America are the equivalent of thirty-eight. 

The speed of transmission between Lon- 
don and New York or Chicago is 245 let- 
ters per minute, an average of 241% words, 
and the cables are operating twenty hours 
out of every twenty-four. The Dawes 
Report to the Reparations Commission, 
sent from Paris through London to New 
York on April 8th, 1924, is the longest 
message ever cabled. In transmitting it, 
39,727 words were shot under the Atlantic 
in eight hours. 

The latest advance in cable develop- 
ment is represented by the new line laid 
in the fall of 1924 between the United 
States and Italy, via the Azores. This 
cable has a special type of conductor, 
known as the permalloy or loaded con- 
ductor, which gives it a speed four times as 
jer as that of the ol zi es Had the 

awes Report been carried by this cable, 
it could have come through in two hours. 
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“Please Come Quick— 
the Pipes Are 
Leaking!” 
(Continued from page 47) 


a plumber gets are to open up stoppages. 
The most common form of stoppage is 
that caused by grease from kitchen sinks. 
efore washing pans, pots, and dishes, 
careful housewives scrape off the heavy 
grease and put it into the garbage can. 
And they do not pour into the sink such 
grease-laden water as comes from boiling 
am. 

Even when care is taken to keep out 
heavy grease, the drain from a kitchen 
sink should fre uently have washing soda 
dissolved in Boiling water poured down it. 
Some women use lye for this purpose. 
Nothing could be worse! For lye hardens 

rease in such a way that even a plumber’s 
drill can make no impression on it. There 
are women so careless that we have to 
visit their houses at least once a year to 
reak up grease stoppages. 

There are other t ings we are called on 
pretty regularly to fish out of drains. 

hese range from cakes of soap, wash 
rags, handkerchiefs, and pieces of braid 
or other material, to fragments of water 
glasses, vaseline jars, toys, tooth brushes, 
false teeth, rings and other jewelry. Once 
we rescued from the trap at the front wall 
of a house a lady's wrist watch in its case. 


UT not all stoppages are due to human 

carelessness. A couple of years ago we 
had a celebrated case of this kind in our 
town. One day, while I was eating my 
noon dinner, I was called up by Angelo, 
our Italian barber. 

"Hey!" he said, when I took up the 
receiver, “I thought I hire you to give me 
more water." 

“Well,” I came back, "aren't you get- 
ting it?" 

"I get no water at all," he shouted. 
“Not a single drop! How you expect a 
barber to do business without water? 
You ruin me! Come quick!” 

I had to admit when I got to Angelo's 
shop that things looked pretty bad for 
me. Only three weeks before I had put 
in new piping to replace the corrosion- 
clogged sections leading from the street 
main to Angelo’s place. The water had 
been running fine in the new ipes until 
the day Angelo called me up. Now not a 
drop would come. 

But this wasn't the worst of it. A 
thrifty cuss, Angelo had not wanted to 
pay the twenty-five dollars it would cost 
to get a permit to open up the street so 
that we might put in the new pipe. He 
had waited, in fact, until the telephone 
company was forced to tear up the street 
to do some repairs of its own. 

As luck would have it, the pavement 
was replaced the day before the water in 
Angelo's building ceased to flow; and as 
the new trouble was somewhere between 
the curb and the street main, there was 


Please Come Quick—the Pipes are Leaking!” 


nothing to do but again to rip up the | 


pavement. 

When I told Angelo this, he screamed, 
“Who pay that twenty-five dollars for a 
permit?” 
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"Well," I told Angelo, “PII make you 
this proposition: If the trouble proves to 
be my fault, l'll pay for the permit. 
Otherwise, you're stuck." 

He was forced to agree to that. But 
when, the next day, the pavement was 
again taken up and I was digging down to 
his pipe, I had him fairly sitting on my 
neck. 

We found the trouble right after we un- 
covered the pipe. As I turned the cock 
which controlled the flow of water from 
the street main, something sort of squashed. 
When I had made disconnections, I found 
a meaty substance jammed into the cock; 
and when I got it out, what was it but 
two pieces of a frog! In turning the cock 
I must have cut the poor thing in half. 

Sailing along in the water main, that 


| frog must have passed scores of intakes. 


But he had to go and get sucked into the 
one where the new pipe just had been 
laid. At the precise moment he was 
passing Angelo's intake, somebody in that 
building must have turned on the water, 
and thereby drawn the frog in and lodged 
him in the cock, where he shut off the 
water absolutely. 

As I wasn't responsible, I told Angelo 
I must look to him to settle all costs. He 
was so stirred up I thought he was going 
to lose his mind. 

“I sue the water company!” he yelled. 
“T pay for strained water, not water with 
frogs in it!” 

Sure enough, he did sue the water com- 
pany. That poor frog’s fate had stirred 
up trouble which a couple of lawyers had 
to settle. 

The outcome was that the water com- 
pany settled for a hundred dollars. After 
Angelo had paid me and for the opening of 
the street, he had something left to cover 
the damages he claimed his business had 
suffered while he had no water. 

Though the water company settled 
with Angelo, that didn't settle the mys- 
tery as to how the frog got into the main. 
My own opinion is that when the com- 
pany was putting in a new part of the 
main farther up the line, the frog was in 
one of the sections of new pipe and care- 
lessly neglected to get out when the work- 
men laid the pipe. 


A FEW months later I had another curi- 
4 à ous case. The suffering party this 
time was a woman who lived on the first 
floor of a three-family house she owned. 
When she sent for me, gosh! how I dreaded 
going! She was the kind of woman who 
can scold fast and long. 

Her tenants on the upper floors led 
terrible lives—during the short time they 
stayed. : If they used the stairs twice 
within an hour, she would bawl them out 
for wearing out the carpet. I never sent 
her a bill that she didn’t row over it. 

“You charge me seven dollars a day 
for your helper’s time,” she would say, 
“when all your helper does is to carry the 


| tools and smoke cigarettes.” 


She didn’t know it, but there was one 
thing I did charge her for good and plenty, 
and that was for the valuable time she 
kept me standing around listening to her 
lectures. But on this occasion I am going 
to tell you about Í got some satisfaction, 
even though it was all an accident. 

As usual, she kept me listening for 


| about thirty minutes filled with unneces- 


sary details and comments: How the 


woman on the top floor had come down and 
said, “ Please lend me a bucket of water— 
my faucet won't run.” How the woman 
on the second floor had joined the party to 
say her faucet wouldn't run, either. How 
she, the landlady, had then gone up and 
investigated and found that, sure enough, 
the water wouldn't run in either of those 
apartments. How then the bright idea 
had come to her to see if it would run in 
her own apartment, and how she found 
that it wouldn't. Now, how could they 
live, and cook, and wash without water, 
and what was the matter, and so on and on. 

“ All right,” I finally managed to break 
in; "if the water won't run in the house, 
it's because it won't run into the house. 
"That's plain, isn't it?" 

I wanted first to see whether the trouble 
was in the piping between the curb and 
the house. With that idea, I went out 
and shut off the water at the curb. Then 
I went into the cellar and disconnected 
the piping at the front wall near the meter. 

While I was in the cellar, the landlad 
was behind me, scolding away as Wem d 
telling me that she wasn't going to have 
her lawn torn up, and so on. But how 
could I tell she would continue standing 
over the disconnected pipe when I re- 
turned to the curb cock? 


RDINARILY, I turn the water on 

only part way,to sce whether it comes 
through. But that woman always made 
me nervous; and I guess that was the 
reason why, upon returning to the curb, I 
turned the water on full force. Suddenly 
I heard the landlady shriek; and when I 
turned the water off and hurried back into 
the cellar, she looked as if she had fallen 
off a dock. All I said was: 

“That pipe works fine, doesn't it? Now 
you won't have to have your lawn dug 
up. 

Almost immediately after returning 
to the cellar I found the cause of the stop- 
page, and that gave her something else to 
think about. In the piping close to the 
meter was a fish! 

As it was much smaller than the frog, 
Its presence in the water system was not 
so mysterious. It had been small enough 
to come through the inch pipe between 
the main and the curb and the three- 
quarters pipe between the curb and the 
house. It was not until it came to the 
half-inch pipe leading to the meter that 
it stuck fast and sealed up the pipe. 

Besides these stoppages caused by hu- 
man carelessness and freak happenings, 
there are others One hot summer day a 
very good customer of mine telephoned 
me in great distress that the sewer pipe 
in her house had backed up. 

As I walked up the path through the 
front erounds of this house, my attention 
was attracted to a clump of silver birches 
more than thirty feet high. I stopped 
to regard them thoughtfully, and while I 
was doing so the lady of the house came 
down from the porch. 

“Mrs. Greene,” I said, “those appear 
to be very flourishing trees. If I remem- 
ber rightly, you put them in after you 
came. 

“This is only their third summer," she 
said proudly, “When we first put them 
in, our friends used to joke us about those 
‘toothpicks.’ But now we have the joke 
on them. Did you ever see trees grow 
more wonderfully?” 
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are the cause of your stoppage. 

Being a comparatively new resident in 
a small town, she probably thought I was a 
little touched by the heat; but when my 
brother and I had dug under the lawn to 
that six-inch pipe of vitrified tile, we 
found it was as I suspected. The roots of 
the clump of birches had got into the pipe 
through one of the joints, and gradually 
closed the pipe up. 

Hardly a summer goes by that plumbers 
do not have one or more of these cases. 
When a pipe is laid, the ground around it 
remains for a long time looser than the 
rest of the soil. So the roots of any nearby 
tree will make for this loose ground as a 
place for easy growing. Then when they 
strike the pipe they wrap themselves 
around it. Perhaps there were some little 
cracks in the cement used fo making a 
Joint of the pipe. If this is the case, 
the roots push right through this weak 
spot and, entering the pipe, grow riotously 
along inside of it. 

In the case of that clump of silver 
birches, we found in the pipe fully four feet 
of matted roots, If any tree in front of 
your house, or anywhere near your sewer 
Pipe, seems to be growing beyond reason, | 
you can’t get suspicious too promptly. 
All such troubles would be avoided if, in- 
stead of the usual vitrified tile or clay pipe 
with its cement joints, iron pipe with 
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UT let me get back to 
see of human life, especially family life. 
One night down at Angelo's barber | 
shop, I heard a smart guy orating about | 
what he called the “natural antagonism” 
and “eternal conflict” between the sexes. 
"If you will let a plumber drop a chip 
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conflicts between the sexes—at least after 
they get married—is over the heating 
| 


gana the early spring a rich man | 200 S he ets 
100 Envelopes 


who has a very big house said to me while 
I was working at his place: 


“How much coal do you think it ought Printed with your 
to take to carry us over the winter?" 00 7 

“ $ 3 S. 
MEn much more than thirty tons,” I Name and Addre * 


"We burn over forty," he told me. 
"And why? Just because women won't | 
wear the right clothes and enough of them. | 
Time and again I've told my wife and 
daughters that it is cheaper to wear 
clothes than to burn coal at fifteen dollars 
and fifty cents per ton delivered, but they | Postage 
only laugh.” Prepaid 

Many husbands are economical with 
coal when they aren’t with anything else. 
It’s a sort of sporting proposition with 
them to see how little coal they can get 
by a winter on. They think it shows what 
a fine heating plant or what a tight little 
house they have, and they boast to each 
other about it. And of course the high 
price of coal has a lot to do with it. | 

Every fall you can hear this natural | 
and eternal conflict. between husbands 
and wives over the question as to when 
it's time to start the furnace. When the 
husband comes home at night, the wife 
Says: 

"It was like the North Pole here to- 
day." 
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cut from a magazine. It said 
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and that I could make from 
$100 to $200 a weck in cash. 
I didn't believe it, but I 
mailed the coupon for the 
facts, and that single step 
changed my whole life. 

“In a few days the information 
came. It looked good, and I 
decided to try it. The first 
month I made $254, another 
month $262, my income grew 
bigger and bigger until one 
month I made $945. 
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month's spare time $120 


C. E. Parkhurst 
first week $41.20 


W. A. Neal 
three afternoons 841.50 


R. A. Weber 
first day $18.20 
R. W. Anderson 
one evening $35.60 


W. J. McCrary 
three years $16,800.00 


earnings. I have a prosperous business. 
I am fixed for life and I owe everything to 
the time when I answered that advertisc- 
ment.” 

You Have The Same Chance 
If you would like to have the same oppor- 
tunity that was offered to Prentiss—if you 
would like to be your own boss and have a 
chance to make up to $200 a week then 
mail the coupon below at once, and I will 
send this information without cost or ob- 
ligation. 


C. E. Comer, The Comer Mfg. Co. 
Dept. J-532 Dayton, Ohio 


The Comer Manufacturing Co. 

Dept. J-532, Dayton, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me full particulars of the propo- 
sition that has enabled R. A. Prentiss to make $945 in a 


single month and get a Touring Car. 
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“Oh, pshaw!” says the husband. “Why, 
down at the office 1 had to take my coat 
off." 

When he argues that way, it isn't al- 
ways just because he wants to save coal. 
If he as to attend to the furnace himself, 
he wants to put off the evil day as long as 
possible. 

One thing I know from my experience 
is that any woman who thinks she has a 


hard struggle with her American husband 
over the heating proposition may thank 
her stars that she isn't married to an 


Englishman. Early one fall, a lady who 
has an English husband sent for me to 
have the radiators taken out of her living- 
room and the bedroom above it. At first I 
thought she wanted larger radiators. 


"No," she said; “as we have open 
fireplaces in these rooms, my husband 
doesn't permit radiators to be used, and 
they are only in the way." Seeing my 
astonishment, she added, “You see, an 
Englishman can't believe he is warm un- 
less he sees a fire; and if he does see a fire, 
he thinks he's warm, whether he is or 
not!" 

There is one other thing a plumber 
learns, and that is how people keep their 
cellars. In one year in our town we have 
had three fires directly caused by rubbish 
in the basements. People whose houses 
are neat as beeswax up-stairs will have 
cellars that are disgraces. And take it 
from a plumber who is also a volunteer 
fireman—rubbish is dangerous! 


Rocking Moon 


(Continued from page 53) 


consciously subdued and calculated to 
appeal to her loyalty, her love of country. 

"Have you ever thought, Sasha, how 
the old Russian families are dying out? 
Your father is the last of his line. There 
are but few of us left in Alaska now and, 
think of it, dear, ours is the best blood in 
America! Ours is the Viking blood of the 
North Pacific—the Russian blood that 
dared the unexplored, superstition- 
haunted Arctic seas in ships frail as cockle 
shells!" Nick sprang to his feet, his eyes 
glowing. “Ours is the Russian courage, 
Sasha,thatbraved blizzards, gales, grinding 
ice; that drove along through a terrifyin 
region of fog thick as a blanket, staine 
blood-red by the fires of hidden volcanoes.” 
Nick’s voice was triumphant, his head 
lifted like a conqueror’s. ‘‘Ours is the 
blood that discovered and tamed Alaska, 
the wildest, most beautiful, most hazardous 
land in the world! Do we want that blood 
diluted, lost through marriage with milk- 
and-water strangers from the South? Do 
we, Sasha?” 


ITHOUT giving the girl a chance to 
answer he went on, his speech soft- 
ened, his eyes alight with his own visions: 
* Sasha, honey, can’t you see the Gov- 
ernor’s House at Rezanoff restored to its 
old-time comfort, as it was when my 
randfather was a commander in the 
Russian fleet of commerce, and yours was 
the head of the Orthodox Church in the 
Americas? Can’t you see yourself there 
as mistress—my wife, with servants and 
everything money can buy for you, dear? 
Can’t you see your father happy with his 
books and his church? . . . And every 
year you can come back to Alaska for the 
summer, and every fall we both shall go 
to the States and live as I shall show you 
how to live, milaya." 

Sasha tried to speak, but he bent and 
caught her hand in both of his. ''Wait— 
wait till I'm through telling you, Sasha. 
Oh, sweetheart, I’ve never wanted any- 
thing in my life as I’ve wanted you—and 
I've waited so long—" He leaned toward 
her, singularly young and ardent as he 

leaded his cause. If only he had been 
Fike this in the beginning, Sasha thought 
regretfully, instead of arrogantly assuming 
her willingness to be loved by him. 

“T can make you the happiest girl in 
the world—if you’ll marry me,” he went 


on. “And you need me, Sasha. You need 
me to look out for you. . . . See how 
strong I am!" Like a boy he flung out 
his arms and flexed his muscles. A mo- 
mentary flash of tenderness showed in the 
girl's eyes, a tenderness that was wholly 
maternal. “We Alaskans should marry 
one of our own kind." 

Sasha looked up at him, her eyes wide 
with wonder. Last night on the launch 
she had been nearly carried away by his 

assion, and now his eloquence swayed 
be Never had he appeared so attractive, 
so sincere—this Nicolai who could make 
love to her in so many different ways. She 
had known him all her life, yet she did not 
know him. Intuitively she was conscious 
also of still another side of him, which he 
never showed to her now, that side which 
held an indescribable element of danger 
and allure; that side of superlative 
savagery which used to come out in him 
when he danced the “Whaler’s Incan- 
tation" and the '"Shaman's Dance" to 
the click of primitive castanets. Some- 
thing in her had always responded to him 
then, she remembered. She knew that 
something would respond now—if Nick 
only knew how to call it forth. 

He had seated himself again on the stool 
in front of her, and was waiting for her to 
speak. For a moment she pictured life 
with Nick, should she marry him— brief 
periods of fierce devotion followed by long 
weeks of cold indifference on her part. 
But— There would always be financial 
security, bodily comfort for herself, her 
father, and old Seenia. . . . With Gary— 

A sudden bitter recklessness swept her 
at the thought of him. She leaned forward, 
a question on her lips, and for the first 
time in her life laid her hand on Nick's 
thick, fair hair. 

At the contact a wild new thrill ran 
through her. "Oh!" She caught her 
breath, snatching away her hand. 

The next instant she was swept into 
Nick's arms and he was murmuring pas- 
sionate Russian endearments against her 
ear, to the wild accompaniment of roaring 
wind and sea outside the rocking launch. 


O` THE night Sasha left Rocking 


Moon for the radio station at 
Kodiak, Gary Tynan stood on the 
float watching the vanishing ‘Seal 
Pup" until its lights had disappeared 
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| he stood a moment 


on the other side of Lookout Point. Then, 
fighting a feeling of loneliness such as he 
had never before known in his roving life, 
he slowly retraced his steps to the house. 

He carried the wounded Alexander out 
to the barn and settled him on a straw 
bed in one corner, much to the interest of 
the little Sampson, who was domiciled in 
a den in the barn because of the cold 
weather. 

When Gary reached the veranda again, 

azing out on the dim, 
dark bay, over which clouds were blotting 
out great areas of stars. It seemed years, 
instead of hours, since he and Sasha had 
skated on Toyon Lake under the aurora. 
His mind dwelt on that brief period of 
happiness, and it was not until he saw a 
hight bobbing along the beach below that 
he came back to the present. A few 
minutes later Side-money lumbered up 
the path, swinging a lantern. 

«fast thought I'd take a look-see over 
the outer beach to make sure no boat is 
anchoring off the island." He held the 
lantern before his face and turned down 
the wick. “I been kinda uneasy lately. 
That there fox getting his foot caught— 
I don’t know—looks like a steel trap to 
me. What you think, Tynan?” His 
sharp eyes searched Gary’s face. Then he 
haalia, as he answered his own question: 
* Don't know just what to think, maybe 
—a cheechako like you, eh?" 

“Come inside and we'll talk it over. 
Maybe a sourdough like yourself can 


enlighten me," Gary added dryly, aware | 


of the covert mockery in the man's voice. 

Talking it over with Side-money re- 
vealed little. There was something about 
the helper that Gary did not trust, yet he 
was forced to admit the man was diligent 
in his surveillance of the beaches. At last 
Side-money knocked the ashes from his 
pipe, stood up and gave a prodigious 
yawn, disclosing all his tobacco-stained 
teeth. ''W-e-l-l, guess I'll be hittin’ the 
hay," he said. ; 

After he had gone, Gary sat before the 
fireplace thinking, as the night wore on. 
The colonel's hasty reference to fox 
poachers was disquieting. Morning was 
so near that he did not go to bed, but 
made himself a cup of coffee, and bringing 


| down from his room a notebook, sat before 


the living-room fire busily writing. A 
time or two he walked to the windows and 
looked out. The atmosphere was filled 
with slowly falling flakes—the first snow 
of the season. 


THE early-morning hours were spent in 
the barn cooking b feed, and attend- 
ing to the cow, whose outdoor roaming was 
at an end now that the snow had come. 
Alexander was able to hobble painfully 
from his straw and eat the stew Gary 
made for him by abstracting a jar of 
Sasha's canned duck from the cellar. It 
was about noon when he and Side-money 


| carried the fox food down to the “Simmie 


and Ann," and Side-money prepared for 
the run about the island on his way to 
Rezanoff for Feodor. 

As the launch shot away through the 
falling snow, he thrust his head out of the 
window, his big stained teeth exposed in 
a wide grin: ''So long, Tynan!" He 
waved his hand. “If I don't show up 
you'll know the fox pirates got me!" 

Gary carried food to the two stations 
nearest the house, and then fed the foxes 
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in the pens. For some time he busied 
himself shoveling out paths, although the 
snow was falling thickly, blotting out 
even the forest that lay so close to the 
back of the fox pens. He paused often in 
his work to look out toward the bay, 
which he could not see because of the 
descending flakes. He listened from time 
to time, thinking he might hear the sound 
of the “Simmie and Ann's" exhaust, but 
the silence was so intense it seemed as 
tangible as the falling snow. 

karly twilight had come by the time 
the last path was finished. Gary shook 
the white thatch from his head and 
shoulders and glanced at his watch. It 
was after four o'clock. As he tightened 
the worn strap that bound the timepiece 
insecurely to his wrist, he wondered how 
much longer it would be before Side- 
money and Feodor returned. 

He stamped in the back way to the 
kitchen to prepare a mulligan against the 
return of the hungry men, and lit the 
lamps. The house, still as a tomb, echoed 
to his footsteps. In the living-room the 
chairs of Seenia and Colonel Jeff were 
achingly vacant. He tried to dispel the 
loneliness by building up a fire in the 
living-room; but the ruddy glow seemed 
only to emphasize the emptiness and 
stillness. He stood a moment looking at 
Sasha’s chair. The Indian basket that 
held her knitting filled the space between 
the arms. The scarf she had been working 
on spilled its yellow softness over the 
edge of the basket, and a ball of wool had 
fallen to the floor. 

“Sasha, solnishko moyo. . . ." Softly, 
experimentally he spoke the Russian en- 
dearment he had often heard Zoya use. 
Then, though he was all alone, he shot a 
swift glance about and his face grew red 


| to his black hair. 


He was a darned sentimental fool, he 
told himself, as he whirled suddenly and 
stalked off to the kitchen to add a bit of 
water to the mulligan, which was already 
sending up appetizing puffs of steam from 
under its agitated lid. 


HE WAS replenishing the wood in the 
kitchen range when it occurred to him 
he would have time to give little Sampson 
his rub before the men came home. He 
slipped a jar of hair salve—recently sub- 
stituted by the colonel for the tonic— 
into his mackinaw pocket, and added a 
broken cigar box, with the idea of making 
new splints for Alexander's leg. He was 
just turning away when his eye fell on the 
knife Colonel Jeff called his ‘toad-stab- 
ber." It was of home manufacture and 
had first manifested as a file in the world 
of commerce. The colonel had sharpened 
it to a razorlike edge which, when not in 
use, was protected by a walrus-hide sheath. 
It was the very thing for cutting splints, 
and putting it in his pocket Gary lighted 
his lantern and started for the barn. 

Already the new trail was an inch deep 
in snow, but the falling flakes were fewer 
and smaller. He hung his lantern on its 
nail in the barn, the movement making 
shadows dance wildly about the two great 
salmon vats squatting in the dusk at the 
farther end. 

“Now, then, little Can-o’-Worms, we'll 
attend to you first,” he remarked, as he 
interrupted Sampson’s welcoming wriggle 
by taking him up in his arms. “And later 
Ill fix you, Alex, old man," he added, 
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when the wounded fox began to uncurl 
expectantly on his straw bed. 

Gary sat on the floor with his back to 
the vats, and began to untie the red tape 
which fastened Sampson into his outfit. 
The heavy mackinaw hindered the free use 
of his arms, so he drew it off, and takin 
the jar of salve from the pocket cased 
the garment toward Alexander’s bed. 

The tiny nude fox stretched out across 
Gary’s knees in a preparatory attitude as 
the young man jabbed his fingers into the 
jar, talking meanwhile to break the un- 
accustomed stillness. 

“Sam, old kid, it begins to look as if 
this treatment is a case of love’s labor’s 
lost." He was smearing some salve on the 
palm of his hand when a faint, stealthy 
sound in the shadows back of him ar- 
rested the action. . . . Snow slipping 
from the eaves, he decided after a moment, 
and began rubbing the bare back of the 
fox. “Yes, Sampson, we've used pretty 
nearly everything known to man, and 
unless—” 


A SUDDEN sense of danger—a strange 
occult warning, for there had been no 
other sound, made him raise his head 
sharply and half turn around. The next 
instant there came the thud of a blow, a 
queer, long sigh, and Gary crumpled 
with almost ludicrous slowness to the floor. 

Consciousness struggled to break 
through the lethargy creeping over him. 
He heard, as a man going under an 
anesthetic, the fast-dimming voices of 
men, a scuffing behind him and the rapid 
firing of a rifle outside the barn. He tried 
desperately to rouse himself, but it was 
FER A He sank into a timeless pit of 
oblivion, where he went down, down, 
down, overwhelmed by smooth undulating 
waves of darkness. . . . 

When Gary again became vaguely con- 
scious of existence he was floating up out 
of the vast silence of the pit. His head 
ached intolerably. A burble of subdued 
voices a long way off penetrated to his 
inner consciousness. He shivered, and at 
last, by a superhuman effort of will, was 
able to open his eyes. He was the center 
of a swiftly moving disk edged with light. 
Gradually the speed of the disk slackened 
. . . Spread out . . . became stationary, 
and the light resolved itself into a lantern 
hanging from a post. Then sounds began 
to be clear to him: the rumble of voices, 
the tramp and crunch of feet. Struggles. 
Yelps. He lay vainly trying to connect 
these disturbances with the lighted lantern. 

“Put in three at once—the sack’ll hold 
'em. . . . Get a move on there." 

“Come on! Come—on!” A tense, half- 
whispered conversation was going on 
nearer. 

“Aw, let's get that one in the barn, 
Con. It's the best of the lot!" 

“Don’t be a damn fool altogether. That 
cheechako’s liable to come to any minute 
now. Come on, I tell you. Even if he 
can't move, he can see.” 

There was a crunching of snow, a di- 
minishing of the voices, and then silence. 

Slowly, jerkily, memory returned to 
Gary. He knew where he was, but he was 
cold, very cold. Something warm lay 
against him. He tried to put his hand out 
and found that he lay bound hand and 
foot, with his sore head resting on one of 
the big Russian bricks near the stove. 
The warm thing stirred again, and though 
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Dental statistics show that 


the effort was agonizing he lifted his 
head. There, snuggling and_ shivering 
against him, was the little naked Sampson. 

Gary's head fell back on the brick and 
for a moment he lay nauseated, unable to 
make further effort. Then through the 
silence came the sharp cough of a startin 
engine down at the float. It was followe 
by the steady throb of a running motor. 
The diminishing sound galvanized Gary 
into a desperate alertness. As a mother 
knows her child’s voice, so the launch man 
knows the sound and rhythm of his own 
engine, and Gary realized that it was 
neither the “Simmie and Ann” nor the 
"Seal Pup" that was speeding away. 
Yet, somewhere, he had heard that 
pone mechanical pulsing before. . . . 

"hen, like a flash, it came to him: it was 
the same motor that had carried the 
mysterious hidden launch away in the fog 
that day he and Sasha had crossed over 
to the tomb of Father Paul! 

His mind clarified suddenly. The voices, 
the yelping, the sound of the departing 
launch, all the hazy amorphous impres- 
sions of the last ten minutes crystallized 
into realization staggering as a blow—the 
foxes! Someone had robbed the corral. 
He must get out immediately to see which 
way the launch went! 

fie made a frantic effort to roll himself 
sideways, but the violent jerk made his 
head throb again. À moment later, when 
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he succeeded in sitting up, he found that 
not only was he bound hand and foot, but 
the rope had been fastened to the iron 
ring in the rim of the huge kettle em- 
bedded in the brick stove. 

He made another terrific and unrea- 
soning effort to roll himself away from 
the stove, with the same result, but 
the knots did not give. He continued 
to strain, gritting his teeth and cursing, 
until the little Sampson crept away and 
huddled shivering at a distance, regarding 
his former friend with frightened yellow 
eyes. Then sanity returned. While the 
faint chugging of the departing launch 
mocked him, he began to think. 


HEN, the way out came—a desperate 

inspiration. he shook the long black 
hair back from his eyes and called, 
“Alexander!” Alexander should bring 
him his coat, lying in the gloom of the far 
corner. He called again, turning his head 
farther around so he could see the straw 
bed. 

It was empty. 

Gary was swept by a sickening surge, 
and he closed his eyes to shut out the 
dizzy whirling of the lantern. As he 
steadied himself he became aware that 
something was moving stealthily behind 
the salmon vats. He stiffened and listened. 
When he opened his eyes joyous greeting 
burst from him, for Alexander, with fur- 
tive, wary looks, came hobbling from his 
hiding-place, where he had concealed him- 
self while the disturbance was going on. 

“You clever little son-of-a-gun!” broke 
from Gary, in a half-sob of thanksgiving. 
But—was Alexander's intelligence and 
affection great enough to surmount his 
fear and the pain of his crippled leg? 

“Hello, Mex!” Gary’s voice was 
coaxing, and his mind tried to banish the 
thought that the retrieving lessons might 
be forgotten for the time being. “ Bring 
me my coat. Go get the cone bey! 

The fox paused and glanced toward the 
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brick stove; then continued limping slowly 
toward his bed. Although Gary knew 
the animal must be in pain, the imperative 
need for haste drove him to renewed 
appeals. The fox lifted his head in re- 
sponse to the voice he had learned to love 
and obey, and made stupendous efforts 
to rise, only to fall back again. Gary 
groaned as he met the look of those 
round, anguished eyes. They pleaded as 
plainly as words chat it was impossible 
for a crippled fox to play the old game 
to-night. Gary began again, coaxing, be- 
seeching, until the sweat stood out on his 
forehead, and the little Sampson, en- 
couraged by the tones of his voice, came 
4 back to cuddle down beside 
im. 


T SEEMED an hour to the intense, 

anxious Gary, though in reality it was 
not more than five minutes before Alex- 
ander struggled to his feet and stood 
shivering, his eyes on his bound friend. 

“My coat, Alex! Bring it here. . . . 
That's the boy!” 

Painfully, Alexander at last limped to 
the coat, nipped it by the sleeve and, 
hobbling slowly on three legs, dragged the 
heavy garment a few inches along the 
floor. He sank, with a whine of pain, his 
eyes pleading mutely for release. 

“Come on . . . come on, little fel- 
low. ..." 

Holding his breath for fear the knife 
would slip from the wide pocket, Gary 
watched the plucky little animal come 
nearer and nearer. When the fox was 
beside him holding the mackinaw up in 
his mouth, he dropped it at a word, and 
stood expectantly awaiting the petting 
and the reward of food that had always 
been his for the service. 

The instant the garment lay on the 
floor Gary rolled over till his bound hands 
could fumble for the knife. His fingers 
fastened avidly about the handle of the 
toad-stabber. Several vain attempts to 
sever the cord about his wrists brought 
blood from his hands, but they were 
freed in a moment and Gary slashed 
boldly into the rope that bound his 
ankles. 

As his bonds fell from him he rushed 
outdoors where he could see the bay. It 
had stopped snowing and the night was 
strangely luminous; but there was no 
sign of the launch anywhere. Neither 
could he hear the sound of the motor. 

He plunged through the snow toward 
the fox pens, where the door hung open. 
A few minutes later he came out of the 
enclosure and leaned weakly against the 
framework of the door. 

Every fox was gone. 

(To be continued) 
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Treasures you never 
can replace 
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Dulcie Gets Into the 
Rough 


(Continued from page 11) 
She would scarcely care to come then.” 

Whenever I feel irritated at Will I use 
the word ‘‘scarcely” a great deal. 

"Well, you always seem to be able to 
get away to go to a bridge party,” he said 
in a rather aggrieved tone. 

“I don’t goto bridge parties Saturdays,” 
I said. “Of course I can get Ella occasion- 
ally on other days. You see, Will," I 
added, gently reproachful, “my life is 
rather different now that we have chil- 


| dren. I can scarcely be as free as Dulcie. ” 


"Say," said Will suddenly, “it’s a 
funny thing about Dulcie. She doesn't 


| get anywhere's near as long a shot as the 


rest of us, but she hits straight and we go 
off wild to one side a lot. When we come 


| to count up strokes, she'll often beat us 


on the hole.” 

“ Did she wear that green dress again?” 
I asked, curiosity overcoming resentment 
for the time being. 

“No,” said Will; “she’s got a lollapa- 
looza. Stripes running round and round 
her like a convict. It sounds funny, but 
it looks pretty slick on her." 

"She showed me the pattern," I said. 
“Td thought I might make me one.” 

"Well," said Will doubtfully, “I don't 
know that you'd like it for yourself.” 

If there is anything that makes me wild 
it's for a husband to admire something on 
another girl and then think it's too loud 
for his wife. Not till two days later did 
it occur to me that perhaps Wil thought 
I was getting too fat to wear stripes run- 
ning crosswise. This was hardly likely 
though, I admitted. I was much slimmer 
than Rosie Merton, and it wasn't fair of 
Will to go comparing me with a girl like 
Dulcie, who has no children and nothing 
to do but doll herself and serve meals in 
the middle of the night. 


OH: THE strain was certainly on again. 
All the peace that had come while 
Dulcie was away had flown. The next 
Saturday they didn’t get home till half 
past eight. And I couldn’t say a word, Will 
was raving so over what a good sport 
Dulcie was to be willing to get a late sup- 
per for them. Every week-day evening 
he’d dash out to the ravine to practice, 
right after supper. 

"Leave the dishes till it gets dark," he'd 
say, "and I'll help you.” 

And when I wouldn't, he'd go just the 
same, and never come in till nine o'clock. 
I recalled Mrs. Collier saying that if she 
hadn't taken a firm stand she'd never 
have seen her husband except when it was 
too dark for him to see a golf ball. 

Several days later, I found that I wasn't 
the only one who found Dulcie a serpent. 
Rosemary and Mrs. Kirsted and I hap- 
pened to be alone at a table at Corinne's 
porch bridge, and during refreshments 
we fell to talking of our husbands' golf. 
Strangely, all the pleasant, comfortable 
complaining way we had had the last 
time we'd discussed it was gone. We all 
felt queer and uneasy. Not that the other 
girls admitted it, not that Dulcie was 
more than barely mentioned; but I never 
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need any map to trace out how other girls 

are feeling. Both of those others were just 
as uneasy as I was. Mrs. Frank Kirsted 
because she hadn't known Dulcie before 
she was married and didn't know just 
what she might do, Rosie because she had 
known Dulcie and didn't know just what 
she might do. 

“I went out to the club with Frank last 
Saturday," Mrs. Kirsted said, “and took 
Frankie, because Frank simply insisted. 
But I'll never go again. There were four 
Harvester wives playing bridge and a 
couple of old gentlemen on the porch. Of 
course I had to watch Frankie every 
second. He played with the old gentle- 
men a while, bue after a bit they left and 
he got restless. I took him around to the 
south porch and the old men were there, 
but they only stayed a few minutes. You 
just have to keep changing constantly to 
keep Frankie quiet in a strange place, so 
pretty soon I took him up on the balcony. 
[he old men were sitting there talking, 
and as I came in I heard one of them 
groan and say, 'Here comes that infernal 
kid again!” 

Rosie and I said sympathetically how 
cold people without children always got. 
There was a little, rather suggestive, 
pause. Then: 


s DP you see Dulcie out there?” Rosie 

asked in a tone that any other 
woman could recognize as merely pretend- 
ing to be careless. 

**Yes," said Mrs. Frank Kirsted. “I 
watched her drive off the first couple of 
tees. That is what makes me so simply 
furious. Frank has been raving about 
her playing till I thought she must be a 
peach of a player." 

** [Isn't she?” I asked, afraid to believe 
anything so consoling. 

“No,” said Mrs. Kirsted; “I should 
say not. The boys don't play with the 
Harvester crowd, so there's no other wo- 

man for them to compare her with. She's 
good-looking, so they think she's wonder 
ful if she manages to hit the ball at all." 

I remember the patronizing way Dulcie 
had told me that very morning that the 
day of the rocking-chair woman was over. 

“Tt makes me so furious," said Mrs. 
Kirsted tensely, “because I know that if 
I just didn't have to stick home with 
Frankie I could go out and beat the life 
out of her." 

Rosemary and I looked up the way you 
do at a scrap of blue sky when it's raining. 

“Do you honestly think you could?" 
we asked. Hearing Rosie’s heartfelt 
tones, I wondered what Dulcie had said 
to Rosie or, worse still, what Rosie’s hus- 
band had said about Dulcie. 

“I know I could,” said Mrs. Kirsted, 
“with one hand tied behind my back. 
But you can’t get Ella Crowninshield on a 
Saturday, and I can’t play golf with 
Frankie tagging along.” 

"Leave Frankie with me Saturday,” I 
said. ‘‘And go out and beat Dulcie.” 

“And don’t worry about supper,” said 
Rosemary, “or hurry home. You and 
Frank come to our house for supper.” 

“Why, that's imposing on you girls too 
much, '* Mrs. Kirsted objected. 

“Imposing nothing!" said Rosemary 
and I in the same tone exactly. ‘‘There’s 
nothing in the world we'd like so well! 
You take your clubs and go out next Sat- 


urday afternoon and beat Dulcie!” 
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| “it was nothing to beat Dulcie. 


| as I have ever thought in my life. 
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It was honestly kind of funny. Mrs. 
Kirsted brought Frankie over early Sat- 
urday afternoon and left him with me. 
And I saw that she had on Corinne's new 
silk sweater, and knew that she was going 
to Rosie's for supper. It was kind of like 
a knight of old riding out with his lady's 
ribbon on his helmet. We were only too 
glad to lend her clothes and mind her 
child and cook her supper. And with her 
went the prayers of every girl in town who 
had to stay home to take care of babies. 


. We might have to stick at home that after- 


noon in the flesh, but in the spirit we 

were striding along the links beside Mrs. 

Frank Kirsted, helping her beat Dulcie. 
And she did. 


ILL came home at nine o'clock, 
amazed. Frank's wife, he said, was a 
whiz. 

"How was Dulcie?” I asked. 

“Oh, all right," he said in a careless 
tone; ‘but not in Mrs. Kirsted's class." 1 

I simply hugged that careless tone in 
my heart for two days. Monday after- 
noon, all four of us were on Corinne's 
porch, fairly idolizing Mrs. Kirsted. _ 

“Mercy!” she disclaimed our praises; 
As a 
matter of fact, I licked the crowd of them. 
Our husbands, I beg to state, are noble 
lads but rotten golfers.” 

"Well, they're just learning," we all 
said defensively. 

Mrs. Kirsted suddenly leaned forward, 
looking like the picture of Joan of Arc 
hearing the voices. 

"Listen, girls," she said; "of course 


| they're learning. And if you don't want 

| to let a chance slip by that you'll regret 
H , 

| the rest of your lives, you'll find some way 


to learn at the same time. Right now 
they want you to and would be glad to 
dub around with you. But if you wait a 
couple of years till they get good they'll 
never be willing to play with you at all. 
Look at Dot, here. Tell me she couldn't 
learn to swing a golf club like a clap of 
thunder!” 

“T used to play tennis pretty well,” I 
admitted. 

"Used to," Mrs. Kirsted snorted. 
“That’s the trouble. We're every one of 
us slipping into the 'used-to' class. We 
can't afford to do it. We've got to keep up 
with our husbands. We've got to, or—” 

She paused, and though no one said a 
word I knew what each girl was thinking. 
Each one of them was seeing the same pic- 
ture I was. It was as though Dulcie, 
pretty, gay, slim, laughing, had strolled 
slowly across the porch. 

"How can we?" I asked faintly. “The 
boys can't play any time but Saturday 
afternoon, and we can't get anyone to 
take care of our babies then." I thought 
of Dulcie again. "There must be some 
way," I said desperately. . 

*' "There's got to be!” said Rosie. f 

“There’s simply got to be!" said Co- 
rinne. 

We sat for some little time, our chins 
on our hands, thinking, thinking as hara 

t 
seemed hopeless. It was all I could do to 
make myself leave my babies with Ella, 
who, never having been a mother, couldn’t 
feel responsibility as I do. Even if I 
could find somebody in town I could hire 
—and the town had been too well can- 
vassed to leave much hope of that, bu 


even if I could I doubted I could feel 
right about leaving them 

I would glance up and see the others 
looking hopeless too. And yet I knew 
that every one of them had seen Dulcie’s 
ghost walk across the porch. They would 
look up a moment, then bury their chins 
in their hands again and go back to think- 
ing. And out of our desperation the idea 
was born. It happened to come to Rosie 
Merton. 

"Why don't we take turns?" she de- 
manded. “There are four of us and seven 
babies. Why couldn't each of us give up 
one Saturday afternoon out of four and 
take care of all seven?" 

It was The Idea! We all knew it the 
instant we heard it. Why in the world 
had nobody thought of it before! It 
would be a terrible afternoon for the one 
left at home, as I knew, having watched 
spoiled little Frankie Kirsted last Sat- 
urday. But those who went away would 
go feeling perfectly easy, knowing that 
there was a mother on the job who 
would recognize the croup cough if she 
heard it. 

And, after all, what was having one 
perfectly horrible Saturday afternoon out 
of four? It was certainly better than 
having all four kind of terrible. 

" And we'll have a picnic supper on one 
of our porches all together afterward, " we 
elaborated the plan. “Out on the porch, 
so we can all put the babies to bed at home 
and hear them if they should cry. Just 
cold stuff we can get ready in the morn- 
ing. The one who's been taking care of 
the children will just sit still and be waited 
on by the rest. Paper cups and plates, so 
there'll be no dishes to wash.” 

It was a gorgeous idea, born, as I guess 
most gorgeous ideas are, out of desperate 
necessity. The funny part is that it 
has worked, as lots of gorgeous ideas 
don't. 

Of course it wasn't as simple as it 
seemed when we thought just getting 
away with the boys on Saturday after- 
noons was all there would be to it. I had 
no idea golf would be so hard to learn. 
All fall I've been working my head off at 
it. I haven't been to a bridge party in 
months. Every afternoon I can possibly 
hire Ella I'm out on the links with the old 
clubs. And every night Will and I are 
out back in the ravine, practicing ap- 
proach shots till dark. Then sometimes 
we practice popping balls into the big 
living-room chair. 


WENT at it in this frantic fashion of 

course as a sense of duty, spurred on and 
on by Dulcie. And then one day, after 
I'd been at it for weeks, a surprising real- 
ization came to me. I was actually crazy 
about golf. It is really Fun. 

Three Saturdays out of every four are 
simply gorgeous. We didn't get home one 
week till quarter past nine. I certainly 
felt sorry to see poor Mr. Collier leaving 
at the end of the fifteenth hole and hurry- 
ing home, so as not to keep supper waiting 
fifteen minutes. Mrs. Collier may be 
proud of having "trained" him, but I'd 
rather have Will look around in surprised 
admiration, as he did the first time I 
drove a hundred and fifty yards, than to 
have him as well trained às a side-show 
flea. 

And the way I've taken off weight! I 
made up the sports dress pattern with the 
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Why have an extra bedroom? - 
The newest homes are arranged a more convenient way 


OU can't help 
noticing it—the 
change that has 
come about in 
pars ideas of home 
uilding. A few years ago 
all your friends seemed to 
think that the chief mark 
of affluence was the size of 
one's house. Now, appar- 
ently, the smarter one is, 
the smaller one's home. 


Today, for example, at 
Virginia's luncheon. So 
many of the women were 
talking about their new 
homes. Every house, it 
seemed, was planned on the 
most compact scale imag- 
inable. 


Reason enough for it, of 
course. With the cost of 
building so great, and the 
servant problem so increas- 
ingly hopeless, it is no 
wonder that even the 
smartest homes are being 
built to provide the ut- 
most possible comfort with 
the least possible care. 


VERY cleverly they manage—these wise 
young home owners—to eliminate all the 
extra space that eats so voraciously into build- 
ing costs and furnishing budgets, and that adds 
a daily burden in the way of caretaking. Where 
do they make their biggest saving? In the 
bedroom space. 


It's wonderfully interesting the way they 
arrange for one less bedroom than you expect. 
They don't really do without that bedroom. 
"They merely smuggle it into the house, in the 
guise of a Kroehler Davenport Bed. 


Everyone, it seems, has a Kroehler these 
days. Of course, you don't realize it, for the 
lovely Kroehler Davenport Beds that you see 
everywhere look just like any other fine daven- 
port. They have the same low, easy lines, the 
same luxuriously soft cushions, the same wide, 
loungy seat. And they are upholstered just as 
are al the finest davenports, in the rich fabrics, 
the lovely soft colorings, that mark the most 
correct living-room pieces. 


yu see one in Doris’ tiny apartment, in 
Mary's remodeled house, in Louise's re- 
decorated living-room. There are handsome, 
deep-cushioned chairs to match. You think 
Doris and Mary and Louise lucky girls to have 
such charming new pieces. And you never 
dream that hidden under the soft-cushioned 
seat of the davenport is the wide, roomy, won- 
derfully comfortable bed that solves their extra 
bedroom problem. 


How sensible it is—this universal vogue of 


the Kroehler! Think how much it is saving 
every month for thousands of people in crowded 
homes or small apartments—how much extra 
work every week in the care of an additional 
room. Think how neatly it would solve your 
own extra bedroom difficulty. 


A single, easy motion reveals the comfortable 
sleeping space with covers all in place. 


REAL full-size bed it is. The mattress is 
thick and soft. The springs are strong 
but yielding. 


For style, you can choose an interesting 
period design or a soft-cushioned, overstuffed 
pattern. For upholstery, there are silk damask, 
tapestry, mohair, Chase Velmo, or Baker Cut 
Pattern Velour, leather or Chase Leatherwove. 


Upon the sound construction and hidden 
quality built into your davenport depend its 
long life and satisfying service. In the Kroehler 
Davenport Bed you will find a frame of kiln- 
dried hardwood; seat springs of heavy, high- 
carbon wire, flexibly interlocked; filling of 
germ-cured flax fiber, best moss and cotton; 


An interesting color 
scheme has been developed 
Jor this living-room. The 
walls are finished in ivory, 
with the woodwork and man- 
tel finished several shades 
darker and the floor covered 
with a heavy gray-green car- 
pet, to offset the height of 
the ceiling. 

The chairs of this Kroeh- 
ler Suite are upholstered in 
plain gray-green damask. 
The Kroehler Davenport 
Bed is covered with a tête- 
de-negre fabric, with cush- 
ions of orange and henna 
for contrast. The same notes 
of hennaandorange,used in 
smallspots,affordrelief from 
the general note of green. 

This interior is taken 
from the“ Kroehler Book of 
Living Room Arrange- 
ments," a new booklet, pre- 
pared under the direction of 
an experienced interior dec- 
orator. A copy will be sent 
you on request. 


(f 2 


upholstery that is moth-proofed. The seat 
cushions are filled with closely assembled, 
fine wire coil springs, padded with clean, 
white, felted cotton. The folding bed frame 
is all-steel, fitted with sagless cable fabric 
and helical springs. 


DEALERS everywhere sell Krochler Dav- 
enport Beds and Suites for cash or on 
easy payments. The prices are very moderate. 


Be sure the Kroehler name plate is on the 
back of the davenport bed suite you buy. If 
you do not know where to find Kroehler 
Davenport Beds and matching chairs, write 
us. We will send you the name of the nearest 
dealer and the '"Kroehler Book of Living 
Room Arrangements," a really fascinating 
book of interiors, showing the clever, new 
ideas in living-room arrangement. You will 
find in it endless usable suggestions for rhe 
arrangement, furnishing and color scheme of 
your own living-room. 


Address Kroehler Mfg. Co., Chicago, or 
Stratford, Ontario. Factories at Kankakee, 
Ill., Bradley, Ill., Naperville, Ill., Binghamton, 
N. Y., Dallas, Texas, Los Angeles, Calif., 
San Francisco, Calif. Canadian Factory, 
Stratford, Ont. 


KROEHLER 
"Davenport Bed 
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Become an 


Expert Accountant 
The profession that pays big incomes 
There will always be a demand for well 

trained accountants— men whose training 

combines a knowledge of Auditing, Cost 

Accounting, Business Law, Organization, 

Managementand Finance. Few professions 

offer betteropportunities to men of ambition 

and intelligence. The tremendous business 
rowth of this country has created a rich field 
or the expert. 


Train at Home 
Under the LaSalle Problem Method 
The LaSalle Problem Method will train 
you by mail under the direct supervision of 

illam B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., 
former comptroller and instructor, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, member of American Insti- 
tute of Accountants, and a director of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants. 
He is assisted by a staff of 75 instructors— 
legal staff, organization and management 
specialists; business efficiency engineers, 
including 31 C. P. A's. You will be given 
whatever training, instruction or review on the sub- 
ject of bookkeeping you may personally need—and 
without any extra expense to you. Our big free book 
on the accountancy profession fully explains how we 
train you from the ground up, according to your in- 
dividual needs, from the simplest bookkeeping prin- 
ciples to the most advanced accounting problems. 
All text material supplied in the course has been 
especially prepared in clear, easy-to-understand lan- 
guage, so that you can readily master the principles 
by home study, $ x 

Get our free book, which fully describes our expert 
training course and tells all about C. P. A. ex- 
aminations, state regulations, salaries and incomes, 
and how you can qualify for a high-grade accounting 
position without interference with your present posi- 
tion, Send the coupon—NOW. 
= — — — INQUIRY COUPON = = M — 


LaSalle Extension University 


Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 


Dept. 133-HR Chicago, Ill. // 


Please send me your book, 
"Accountancy, the Profes- 
sion That Pays," and full 
information regarding the 
course and service. Also 
a copy of your book, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One," all without 
obligation to me. 


O Higher Accountancy 


Training for position as Auditor, Comptroller, Certi- 

fied Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 

LaSalle is the Jargest business training institution 

in the world. It offers training for every important 

business necd. If more interested in any of these 

courses, check here: 


O Business Management DBanking and Finance 
OModern Salesmanship DModern Foremanship 
OTraffic Management andProduction Methods 


ORailway Station 
Management 

DLaw- Degree of LL. B. 

D Commercial Law 

DIndustrial Management 
Efficiency 

O Modern Business Corre- 
spondence and Practice 


DPersonnel and Employ- 
ment Management 

OExpert Bookkeeping 

OBusiness English 

OCommercial Spanish 

D Effective Speaking 

DC. P. A. Coaching 


Name............ 
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stripes running round, and the first time 
Will saw me in it it was worth all the 
work. He said: ; 

“If you want to hand somebody an 
awful laugh, just put on that dress and 
then tell 'em you’ve got two children. 
You look about fourteen.” 

But in spite of our success, the joke is 
on all four of us girls who saw Dulcie's 
ghost walk across Corinne's veranda. 
lor, now that we've all learned golf just 
on account of Dulcie, Dulcie isn't playmg 
golf any more. She told me first of all that 
she expects to be in the orange juice and 
ie class herself next winter. I'm 


really pleased, but not at all for the reason 
I had once thought I'd be. It will mean 
no rest for me. It certainly seems like 
looking for trouble, but I've decided to 
hunt me up another childless chum right 
away. Every woman with babies ought 
to have at least one. It keeps her from 
getting fat and settled down before her 
time. 

"There's no telling when something else 
like golf will be coming along new, and if 
I just ran around with other mothers I 
might never even hear of it. I guess it 
wasn't such a bad idea, that slipping the 
serpent in along with Adam and Eve. 


What I Have Learned From Boys 


(Continued from page 7) 


exchanged hard words with Harvey, and 
the dog fight was no sooner over than the 
boy fight began. It also was noisy; and 
again the window pacifists screamed in- 
dignation. Again, too, the negro gardener 
employed the garden hose successfully. 

odden, and with his nose slightly en- 
larged upon one side, Harvey retired to 
his own quarters, and, desiring to avoid 
his mother, went up-stairs to the attic, 
and thence through a scuttle to a more 
interesting place, the roof of the house. 
Here he partly dried himself in the sun, 
and then, observing that he had the at- 
tention of several children in the yard 
next door, he began to perform hazardous 
feats of climbing. Twice he risked his life 
and once probably would have lost it, 
except for the fact that as he slid down- 
ward to the abyss his toe caught by 
chance in a copper rain-gutter. He mur- 
mured '' Whee!" and then waved his hand 
with boastful grace, to show his admirers 
below that the thing had been done 
precisely as intended—but an adult spec- 
tator had warned his mother, whose voice 
was now heard from the scuttle. Harvey 
returned to earth, after an enforced 
change of costume. 


OMRADES now joined him and they 

decided to build something. One re- 
ported that materials were available, as a 
new house was being constructed not more 
than a block away; it was merely needful 
to avoid attracting the attention of the 
carpenters. Successful forays were made, 
and within an hour, in Mr. Pringle's 
garage, there was a pile of planks, tile, tin, 
shingles, tarred paper and miscellaneous 
building stuffs which the contractor es- 
timated, a little later, for Mrs. Pringle's 
information, at a money value of two 
hundred and thirty-one dollars. 

For the final foray was a disaster; the 
carpenters saw and pursued with such 
seriousness that the refugees scattered to 
their own homes. This is nearly always 
the symptom that a boy is in difficulties 
upon what he recognizes as the adult 
plane, and it was a pallid Harvey who sat 
on a box in the cellar, listening to his 
mother's conversation with the contrac- 
tor in the front hall, just above him. 
When the horrible sum, two hundred and 
thirty-one dollars, was announced—re- 
peatedly announced and emphasized in 
the contractor's booming voice—Harvey 
saw himself in the death-house; and he 
was incredulous when the man accepted 


as plausible Mrs. Pringle's sincerely in- 
dignant defense of her son. 

Harvey was an active boy, she said, but 
he would never have been a participant in 
a larceny. The very fact that the lumber 
was piled in the Pringles" garage—with 
the doors open—proved that the other 
boys, and not Harvey, had put it there, 
because even a boy of eleven would cer- 
tainly know better than thus to incrim- 
inate himself. 

The contractor departed to help his men 
remove his property from the garage, and 
after a few moments Harvey came quietly 
up-stairs from the cellar. He was by no 
means uncomfortable; he had just heard 
the words “stole” and “theft” and “rob- 
bery” used freely in personal application 
to himself and his most intimate friends; 
but this did not trouble him, because it 
was a purely adult application. Harvey 
and his friends looked upon a house 
occupied by the owners as private prop- 
erty; but they felt that a house under 
construction belongs to no one in particu- 
lar. Colored people ‘‘and everybody” 
(Harvey would have said) carry away 
things from such houses. Carpenters and 
policemen have to be avoided, but the 
carrying-away is ethical, semi-universal, 
and has nothing to do with stealing. 

His mother saw him coming up demurely 
from the cellar, and he mentioned to her 
that he had been “playing down there a 
pretty good while;” then went forth to 
collect his friends again. The episode had 
passed, and by lunch time it was almost of 
the long ago. 


LITTLE way down the street lived a 

piquant maiden named Ethel, ten- 
and-two-thirds-years-old by her own in- 
sistently exact definition. After lunch 
Harvey sauntered over to her yard and 
found her playing happily with two other 
little girls. 

They did not offer him a cordial wel- 
come; on the contrary; and so, feeling a 
little shy and embarrassed, he ostenta- 
tiously kicked Ethel’s hat into a goldfish 
pool that ornamented the lawn, near 
where she had carelessly left her hat. All 
three little girls, instantly shrill with 
hatred, told him what they thought of 
him, and ordered him off the premises. 
Then, as he felt that it would be undigni- 
fied to depart while they were so noisily 
imperious, they impulsively attempted to 
push him out of the yard. This was 
a mistake, since Harvey’s self-respect 


The dance she 
Sat out 


HE manwas an at- 

tractive fellow and a 
good dancer. But she 
didn’t want to dance 
with him again. 


By a clever excuse, 
she slipped away and 
“sat it out" on the 
balcony. 

He LI Ld 


You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That's the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won't tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It is an 
interesting thing that this well- 
known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dress- 
ings, possesses these unusual 
properties as a breath deodorant. 

Test the remarkable deodoriz- 
ing effects of Listerine this way: 
Rub a little onion on your fingers. 
Then apply Listerine and note 
how quickly the onion odor dis- 
appears. 

This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only— 
never in bulk. There are three 
sizes: three ounce, seven ounce 
and fourteen ounce. Buy the 
large size for economy.—Lambert 
Pharmacal Company 


U. S. A. 
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positively could not allow such a thing 
to be done; and the end of it was that 
En followed her hat into the goldfish 
pool. 

One of the guests shrieked “Murder!” 
and “Help!” in an appalling consecutive 
repetition, while the other ran into the 
house to ask Ethel's mother to telephone 
Mrs. Pringle to come and punish Harvey; 
and this telephoning was done, but Har- 
vey had departed by an alley gate before 
his mother arrived. 

His attire was permanently damaged; 
his cheeks and swollen nose were scratched, 
and he felt rather depressed; for Ethel was 
the shining pearl of his fairy dreams—he 
cared for none other, and feared that he 
was not making much headway with her. 
All of her recent behavior, and particu- 
larly what she had said as she climbed out 
of the goldfish pool, emphasized this 
gloomy impression, and as he went down 
the alley he became somewhat morose. He 
was in no state of mind to be taunted— 
yet viperish taunts he had to bear, for 
three of his comrades of the morning sat 
upon a back fence and gibed at him: 

ay! ,Harvey Pringle! Fightin’ with 
girls! Fightin’ with your own girl! Fight- 
in’ with your sweetie!" 


NERO had not brought away all the 
mud of that alley with him in the early 
morning; there was plenty left. Harvey 
assailed his tormentors with hard-packed 
balls made of the caked mud; the jeerers 
descended, and in like manner assailed 
Harvey; and presently he received one of 
these serious missiles directly upon his 
right eye. ` 

This put him straightway out of the 
combat, and he had hé led to a hydrant, 
where cold water failed to reduce a swell- 
ing that surpassed anything similar in the 
experience of those present. Consequently, 
it was thought that Harvey should go 
home, tell his mother that he had stum- 
bled, and receive medical attention. He 
acted upon this advice, but outside the 
living-room door he paused, hearing his 
mother engaged in a wailing narrative to 
one of his aunts. 

“I don't know what to do about him!” 
he heard Mrs. Pringle lamenting. “Poor 
little Ethel already had a cold, and her 
mother says she had to put her to bed, she 
was in such a chill; besides her dress and 
hat being utterly ruined. And the cook in- 
sists that Harvey was not in the cellar, 
but the very ringleader when they brought 
all that stuff and put it in our garage! 
‘Two hundred and thirty-one dollars, the 
man said it was worth! Of course a thin 
like that is more than merely ‘serious; 
it’s simply outrageous. I don’t know what 
his father will do to him! He insisted over 
the telephone that I shouldn’t question 
Harvey about that drawing on the back of 
his overcoat, but leave it to Aim when he 
comes home this evening. He says he 
never noticed it at all until he got down 
town and couldn’t imagine why every- 
body made so much commotion wherever 
he went. He’s very upset over it and he 
says if it was Harvey that did it—and he’s 
almost positive it was—well this time he 
says he’s going to—” 

Harvey waited for no details; he could 
imagine them for himself. He decided 
that his eye would do better without the 
doctor, and went hurriedly away on tip- 


toe. He returned to his comrades, and, 
finding them engaged in throwing mud 
balls at a colored man on a trash wagon, 
joined in the pastime, though his aim was 
defective since he now had the use of only 
one eye. 

Mud-ball warfare on passing strangers 
in trucks and wagons was continued inter- 
mittently until late in the afternoon, when 
it was discovered that the carpenters had 
pone away, and that consequently the 

ouse under course of construction had 
become available for every possible use. 

It was thought best, however. not to 
remove anything, but to convert the place 
into a besieged fortalice, one party attack- 
ing, the other defending. Wepre were 
easily constructed, so much material being 
to hand; and battle was joined. 

It went on spiritedly—sometimes with 
a great deal too much vigor—until, in the 
gathering twilight, a thrust from a wooden 
sword caused Harvey to step backward 
upon nothing and fall into the cellar of the 
unfinished house. As he had been upon 
the second floor when his descent began, 
and as it was getting dark, anyhow, the 
boys decided to stop playing and go 
home. 

A little later Harvey's parents, seekin 
him for interrogation first, though wit 
other purposes in mind for later, found 
him in his own room, rubbing his shoulder 
and applying a wet towel to his eye. 

After looking at him, they postponed 
discipline and sent for the doctor, who 
discovered that Harvey had a broken col- 
lar bone. He said he thought the eye 
could be saved. 

Undeniably, this lively day of Harvey's 
caused his parents to feel mortification as 
well as something not far removed from 
anguish; it stirred the neighborhood to 
much ado; and all in all, it might have 
been called a scandal, for certainly a 
number of people were scandalized. No 
commiseration was expressed for Harvey's 
physical sufferings, though optimists hoped 
these might be a lesson to him. Harvey's 
great-aunt condensed the general thought 
when she said that there was just one 
explanation of his behavior that really 
explained it. Simply, Harvey was “‘a born 
criminal." 

Now, there we have our criminologist 
again, and it must be recorded that the 
neighborhood agreed with him and with 
Harvey Pringle's great-aunt. But I began 
to ponder upon Harvey and upon Har- 
vey’s celebrated day; and it seemed to me 
that I got another light upon it. 


THE best of our knowledge there 
were formerly times when grown men 
characteristically behaved much as Harvey 
had behaved that day. Prehistoric men 
felt and obeyed the impulse to draw crude 
pictures of animals; they drew them any- 
where, upon the walls of caves, upon the 
bark of trees, upon the skins they (or 
perhaps their relatives) wore as gar- 
ments. 

When a prehistoric man saw a strange 
animal he hurled missiles at it—it might 
prove edible. The instantaneous impulse 
that led Harvey to throw apples at the 
Airedale was very ancient; so was his 
readiness to fight the human stranger, the 
Airedale's owner. Strangers nearly always 
meant peril to th: earliest men. and the 
readiness with which Harvey fell upon thc 
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strange boy was even older than that de- 
sire to build something, which got Harvey 
and his friends into trouble with the 
carpenters. 

is wooing of Ethel was ancient, too— 
what is sometimes called a rough wooing, 
but a wooing it was, although so rough 
and ancient in form. So was his clamber- 
ing and risking his life upon the roof 
ancient, like the climbing of early men 
upon the sides of cliffs—the desire to 
om is one of the true antique desires in a 

oy. 

Raids with companions upon passing 
caravans appear later in the development 
of the race, and the attack upon towers 
and fortified places, together with their 
defense, still later. In fact, Harvey and 
his comrades had run all the long way up 
from the primordial to the medieval— 
even further still and into the sixteenth 
century—during that one lively day. And 
so, pondering upon this suggestive day, I 
thought, “Why ‘criminal’? Why should 
we say that Harvey Pringle is a ‘born 
criminal? Why should we say that 
civilized man is ‘natively criminal? Why 
not merely ‘historic, since in his youth he 
reproduces and lives again the history of 
the race?” 

For I remembered some courses in 
biology I had followed in college, and I 
recalled how emphatically one old pro- 
fessor, in particular, impressed upon us 
what he thought the most suggestive 
marvel that man has discovered in his 
study of organic life—the human embryo, 
during the period of incubation, passes 
through all the stages of evolution from 
the lowest to. the highest, from the primal 
cell up to that complicated organism, 
man. The embryo reproduces evolution; 
it is the history of our evolving upward 
from the amæba to what we are. 


Now this history of evolution, depicted 
and related during the incubation of 
the human embryo,seems to culminate with 
the birth of the embryo as a full-fledged 
baby; or, in other words, when a new man 
comes into the world. But, thinking over 
what Harvey Pringle's day had suggested, 
I began to see that, just as in his embryo 
man reproduces the history of his develop- 
ment upward from the mire into man, so 
does he in his childhood and his boyhood 
and his youth reproduce the onward 
historv of the race, from the most ancient 
man to the most modern. 

That is to say, a boy is not a criminal: 
he is the history of mankind; and, in that 
light, with what profound interest, with 
what solemn respect may we not view 
him! And thus, in that same light, when 
we look at a new baby, we may display a 
better intelligence of what we mean when 
we say, as we sometimes do, ‘‘ How wise he 
looks!” 

At one time or another most of us have 
been rather oddly puzzled, even a little 
disturbed, by the strange look of a very 
ancient and withheld wisdom that some 
babies have. ' How queerly old he looks!” 
we say. ‘If he could only tell us all he 
knows!" And it may be that then we hint 
at something more than we ourselves 
know. For when we gaze down, wonder- 
ing. at that old, old look in the eyes of a 
new-born baby, we are looking at the 
frst man that ever walked—the oldest 
man in the world! 
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Why 460000 people have moved to 


California 


in Five Years 


TU E place to succeed is where others 
succeed. 

California is already grown up— 
populated, prosperous—yet with 
plenty of room and opportunity for 
you. Thousands of families—like 
yours—come each year to San Fran- 
cisco and establish themselves here 
or in and around California's Great 
Central Valley, 400 miles long. 


Trice the average success 


What do you desire from life? 
Californians have twice the bank de- 
posits of the average American, and 
more than twice the average of pas- 
senger automobiles. They spend more, 
save more, live better. The reason? 
Greater opportunity for people with 
a moderate nest egg to get ahead! 


"Where life is better" 


In every central California city 
and county are people like you—who, 
with moderate resources, have suc- 
ceeded better and are happier here. 
They know it, they say so, their 
bank books show it, and they are 


here to stay. All year 'round their 


“Where Life Is Bewer” 
—a California v 
near San Francisco. 


They came, they saw, they stayed 


—How thousands of newcomers feel about life 


in California is indicated by these typical 


excerpts from letters to Californians Inc. 


roses bloom, their crops ripen, their 
children play out of doors. Forty- 
four thousand miles of improved 
highways tie city and country to- 
gether. The heart and center of all 
this business, industrial and agri- 
cultural life is San Francisco—a city 
that leads all American cities in per 
capita wealth; a city loved 'round 
the world for its distinctions in living 
and cosmopolitanism. 


Write for this booklet 


If you can succeed and save money 
where you are, by all means find out 
what California can do for you. 
More than 240,000 people already 
have written to Californians Inc., a 
non-profit organization devoted to 
the sound development of the State, 
and have received the illustrated, 
authoritative free booklet, ‘Cali- 
fornia, Where Life Is Better," that 
tells much you should know. Write 
today for this booklet. It may lead 
you to greater material success, 
greater opportunity, greater enjoy- 
ment of life. Fill out the coupon and 
mail it to CALIFORNIANS INC., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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San Francisco, 
“the city loved 
around the world” 
ir the commercial 
and industrial 
capital of 
California. 


B s 
the Gateway 
to California 


“I have been here since last December. 
The wonders and beauties as well as the 
business advantages of this part of the 
state cannot in my opinion be over- 
stated, "—H. K. H., Francisco. 


“I am making more money on fifteen 
acres of olives and fruit here inCaliornia 
than I did on 640 acres where I came 
from.”—W. H. W., Corning. 


“I find the whole school system superior 
to schools elsewhere. My health was not 
good but here I have energy andstrength 
to do most anything I undertake."— 
Mrs. T. W., Fresno. 


""Theclimate is wonderful. You can work 
every week in the year. So far, I have 
found EAE just exactly what Cali- 
fornians Inc. said it was—a place where 
life is better and a man has a chance."— 
G. L. G., Knight's Landing. 


“We are now in California and aresimply 
charmed withit. We havealready bought 
our own home, After having spent three 
and a half years in China with a trying 
climate, and remembering the fogs and 
damp weather of England, we are thor- 
dush enjoying California weather." — 
Mrs. M. V. C., Berkeley. 


| MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET about life in California 
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57.772 Californians Inc 
) Headquarters 
s SAN FRANCISCO 


140 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROOM 573 
c apor | Please send me "California, Where Life is Better” 
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Now 
43 Years 


Wiru the New Year, 
we again revise our` 
familiar slogan, now “43 
years without loss to any 
investor”. These words 
mean much. They mean 


—Sound principles of 
lending faithfully 
adhered to; 


—Long experience, 
nationwidein scope, 

_ covering the investi- 
gation of tens of 
thousands of loans 
in scores of cities; 


—Management, own- 
ership, and policies 
unchanged sincethe 


earliest days of our 
Company. 


Our record and our ex- 
perience are of the great- 
est value to the investor, 
because they assure him 
of the most important 
factor in investment— 


safety. If you are work- - 


ing toward success and 


are building up a com- . 


petence, it will pay you 
to investigate the safe in- 
vestments we offer. 
Write today and ask for 


BOOKLET A-1521 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
$65 Fifth Avenue 
at 46th St. 
NEW YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
316 8. Michigan Ave. 
at Jackien Bled. 
CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1925 -S.W.S.& Co.. Inc. 


i hadn't even started our savings. 


THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


How We Found Out Who Was 
Wasting Our Money 


NEVER really blamed my wife for 
I the fact that during our first year of 

married life we failed to save any 
money. It was her mother’s fault. Anne, 
like so many girls, grew up without any 
instruction whatever about finances. 

I was making a good salary when we 
were married—$225 .a month—and we 
agreed many times before the wedding 
and after it to save at least $25 every 
thirty days. We made up a sort of list 
of necessary expenses, with some luxuries 
thrown in, and arranged it so that the 
total came to exactly $200. That in- 
cluded my own allowance. 

This personal allowance of mine was 
absolutely necessary. I had to have $10 
a month for my lunches, as I could not 
get home at midday from my work; $2.50 
a month car fare (we lived a long way 
from where I worked); $4 for smokes 
and incidentals. That came to $16.50. 

Well, six months passed, and still we 
We 
talked it over, puzzled about it, and even 
had some ‘‘words,” as women say. Anne 
cried a little, and said she was doing the 
best she could. 

“Te isn't your fault," I said to her, 
my heart touched by her tears. “Your 
mother fell down on the job of raising 
vou. She made you think that all a man 
had to do was earn money to buy things 


for you.” 

M little speech didn't help matters 
at all. In fact, it made them worse. 

“You are always saying nasty things 
about Mama," Anne snapped back at 
me. "I work as hard as I can, and if we 
can't save anything, it isn't my fault. It 
isn't Mama’s, either; and I want you to 
understand that once for all! 

Naturally that conversation came to an 
end right there. What can a fellow say 
when a girl talks back? 

We went on living as we had, mighty 
happy most of the time, but with that 
worry about money forever in the backs 
of our heads. Another six months passed, 
and still we hadn't saved a dollar. I was 
almost sick over our failure to make good 
in this essential part of matrinony. And 
in my heart I still blamed Anne’s mother. 


"Iu tell you what let's do," Anne sug- 
gested. “‘ You keep a detailed account 
of every dime you spend, and [I'll do the 
same. Put down every single item, even 
if it’s only a newspaper, for two months, 
and then let’s add up and see where the 
leak is.” 

The idea struck me as a good one. I 
knew I wasn't wasting anything. 

So we started keeping books, and we 
both lived up to the contract. I put down 
every thin dime I spent. Anne did the 
same thing. 

The two months passed. The first of 
March came. On the night of the first we 
cleared off the supper dishes, got out our 
account books, and started to add up. 

I added Anne's figures up, and she 
added mine. There wasn't anything in her 
expenditures to get excited about, so I 


said nothing when I had finished. But I 
looked up and caught her eying me sus- 
piciously and knowingly. 

"Here are your totals," she said, a 
little testily I thought. 

I glanced at the paper she handed me. 

"What?" I exclaimed. “You mean to 
tell me that I spent $50 in two months for 
lunches when Iani supposed to spend 
but $20." 

“I didn't say that," she answered 
sweetly. “The figures said it.” 

“And here's $20 for smokes and inci- 
dentals, and my budget doesn't allow 
but $8 for the two months." 


"FTHAT'S what vour own figures say,” 
she answered quietly. “They say 
more than that, too," she went on. “You 
are supposed to spend only ten cents a 
day for car fare, and here you have spent 
an average of twenty cents every single 
day. What have you been doing, riding a 
taxi?” 
“I did ride a taxi one day when it was 
raining," I admitted. “Maybe two days.” 
“Or three," she interrupted. 
“ And I got tired of those cheap cigars,” 
I went on, without noticing her remark, 
“so once or twice I blew myself to some 
good smokes. But look here, Anne, a 
man who works as hard as I do has a right 
to a decent smoke, hasn't he? He has a 
right to ride in a taxi once in a while, too.” 
" Maybe so," she answered. “I sup- 
pose, too, that he has a right to spend a 


dollar a day for lunches when he is 


supposed to spend but forty cents.” 

“I never did it," I came back. "I'll 
swear I haven't wasted a cent—not a 
cent. There's something wrong with 
those figures!” 

“There isn't anything wrong with your 
own figures," Anne awed, and she 
looked as if she were about to break out 
laughing. “The trouble is with you. Not 

ou, either, but with your mother. 

ou’ve been wasting our $25 savings 
every month because she didn’t bring 
you up right.” 

I got up and left the room. What's the 
use to argue with a girl when she talks 
back? W. McG. 


To tHe Reapers: The Family's Money 
department belongs to you. Its purpose 
is to tell, in a definite way, how average 
American families have met their finan- 
cial problems. Contributions to this 
department, when suitable, are paid for. 
If you have worked out some effective 
way to reduce your expenses, increase 
your savings, or to meet any of the other 
money problems that are common to 
most families, THE AMERICAN Maca- 
ZINE invites you to submit twelve hundred 
words describing your system. But you 
must give actual facts, and write so that 
other families may profit by your experi- 
ence. In cases where personal experiences 
are revealed, names are not printed, so 
you need not fear to relate exactly what 
your problem was and how you met it. 

Tue Epiror. 
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'The Coach is now priced below all com- 
arison. It is the greatest value in 
Hudson Esses history. 

Largest production of 6-cylinder closed 
cars in tlie world makes possible these 
rice reductions. Hudson-Essex alone 
ave resources to create this car and this 
price. 


Everyone knows the Coach represents 
highest closed car value. 


HUDSON COACH 
ESSEX COACH 


Their Amazing New Value 


Beyond Doubt the World's Greatest Motor Car Buy 


Not merely because it exclusively provides 
“Closed Car Comforts at Open Car Cost.” 


Even more important is the outstanding 
value in the Hudson and Essex chassis, 
famous for performance distinction and 
reliability not equalled by many costlier 
cars. 


No car at or near the price rivals the 
Coach in actual proof of value—which is 


$1395 
$045 


Freight and Tax Extra 


Largest Selling 6-Cylinder Closed Car in the World 
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THE FASTIDIOUS WOMAN 


maak 4. 


HERE is an unwritten law in 

gift-giving which countenances 
only the best. * + Johnston’s 
bears the stamp of unobtrusive 
good taste. Socially correct, it is 
the gift acceptable, always. The 
thoughtful man knows this. * 
So when /e gives, it's Johnston's. 


cud 


CHOCOLATES 


You will find a special agency 
for Johnston's Chocolates in 
one of the better class Stoves 


in your neighbourhood 
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HERE is an unwritten law in 

gift-giving which countenances 
only the best. + + Johnston's 
bears the stamp of unobtrusive 
good taste. Socially correct, it is 
the gift acceptable, always. The 
thoughtful man knows this. + 
So when /e gives, it's Johnston's. 


You will find a special agency 


for Johniton 


Chocolates in 
one of the better class Staves 


in your neighbourhood 
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As cheery as an open 
fire — the new ARCOLA 


Through the pyrex-glass door 
panels the hot coals glow with 
the genial friendliness of an 
open fire. And the glistening 
gray enameled jacket canbekept 
as clean as fine china an orna- 
ment in any room. Send for the 
AncoLAbook. It's worth having. 


‘when anyone can afford Arcolas radiator warmth’ 


ARCO 


RCOLA Radiator Heating Outfit with an 
American Radiator in each room, has 
meant so much to her in her home in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, that she feels she should tell every 
one about it. 


“We know that any property owner can af- 
ford ARCOLA, because when we installed ours, 
we had just bought our home and we had no 
big nest egg to help us out either," Mrs. 
Hartzell writes. 


ARCOLA appealed to her first because it is 
a central radiator heating system that does not 
require a cellar. Imagine her delight on finding 
that ARCOLA is as easyto o 
as one stove, using no more fuel, 
requiring very little attention, 


the whole house with healthful hot-water 
warmth! 

The Hartzells paid cash in full for their 
ARCOLA outfit, but by a new plan you can 
have ARCOLA installed in your home for a 
small down payment. 

Your Heating and Plumbing dealer will ex- 

lain the plan. You can buy this wonderful 
Beetingootücii easy monibly salgene 
it begins to pay back its cost in fuel saving. 

Go to your dealer and see ARCOLA for your- 
self, get a free estimate for your home; mean- 


while, send for illustrated bookabout ARCOLA. 


perate For sale by the Heating and Plumbing Trade everywhere 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


1925 


even in cold weather, yet filling Depts, 1803 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. Sales Offices in all principal cities 
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“Thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels.” 


. Courage 


Real stories of unsung heroes who have won the greatest 
battle in the world —the Battle of Life 


LL the afternoon the wind had 
been growing sharper; we were 
dressed for a summer picnic, so 
we shivered and pushed on as 
fast as we dared. 

* Anyway, it's too cold to rain," said 
che wisest of the party. 

“Of course,” we echoed, and repeated 
che assurance to one another, feeling 
momentarily warmer—for thus one cou- 
rageous spirit can impart fire to a multi- 
cude. 

But if it was too cold for rain, it was 
gust exactly right for hail. The clouds 
opened without warning, and the first 
angry spatter of the round hard balls 
against our windshield was so uncom- 

romising that we surrendered at once. 

urning up the nearest driveway we 
thrust our car into a red barn and made 
for the back porch of the farmhouse. 
There we were rescued by a gray-haired 
woman with youngish eyes, who opened 
the door and invited us in beside the fire. 

The storm was terrific. It pounded the 
house and danced on the tin roof; but we 
were safe, and in our relief I fear we may 
have been a trifle noisy, for there came 
a sudden silence—one of those unex- 
plainable stillnesses that happen in a 
company where something is wrong. We 
looked for our hostess, but she had dis- 
appeared. And then, for the first time, 
we saw by the farthest window, half 
hidden by the curtain, the figure of a man. 

He was fifty, perhaps fifty-five, with 
gray hair, and shoulders just a trifle 
stooped. His hands, which showed the 
honor marks of work, were clasped be- 
hind his back, the fingers twitching 
nervously. His eyes were fixed on the 
fields beyond the window; his ears seemed 
deaf to everything except the pounding 
of the storm; and all at once his shoulders 
gave a convulsive little shudder, and 
down the side of his weathered cheek 
there rolled a big round tear. 

It hurts to see a woman cry; but that 
solitary tear on a face so strong and self- 
reliant had a pathos that was terrible. 
We felt as though we had thrust ourselves 
in upon conic hin too sacred for any 
outsider; we SON: have given anything 


By Bruce Barton 


to be away—in the barn, in the hail even, 
anywhere. But our mortification was 
short-lived. With an impatient thrust of 
his hand, he brushed the tear away and 
turned around. 

“Heavy storm," he said quietly. 
* Don't know as I ever seenit hail harder." 

“It’s awful," answered one of the wom- 
en; “‘your friendly house saved our lives." 


“Wat will it do to the crops?” 
asked one of the men. 

Our host turned again toward the 
window and pointed out. There was the 
answer, more poignant than any words: 
The table-garden near the house was a 
battered wreck; farther out the corn lay 
prostrate, row on row. Not even a 
miracle of sunny days could make it 
worth the cost of harvesting; and still 
the hail—like a vindictive foe—trampled 
it deeper into the mud. 

“Same thing last year," he said, in 
tones which quavered a little despite his 
courage. "Fine crop both years and 
shaping up good for the harvest. Then, 
just about when we're beginning to figure 
it's money in the bank, along comes the 
storm. . . . Hits us pretty hard." 

We crowded about the window, mur- 
muring our sympathy but burdened by 
the empty uselessness of words. It was 
a vast relief when the kitchen door 
opened and our hostess entered bearing 
big glasses of milk and a plate of dough- 
nuts. One glance of quick young eyes 
revealed the meaning of the tableau. 
She set the tray on the table, and with a 
swift movement was at her husband's 
side, her hand on his arm, her eyes look- 
ing full into his. 

“Now, now, John, never mind," she 
soothed. “It weren't our fault. We done 
our best, and we can't do nothing to 
change it. We'll have a good big crop 
next year." 

His shoulders straightened. He made 
a pathetic attempt to smile, and almost 
succeeded. 

“That’s right Ma, there's always a 
next dee Ma's always right," he added 
proudly, putting his arm around her 
shoulders. ''lhere's always a next year,” 


he repeated. “We’ll do better next year.” 

He reached out to pass the milk and 
doughnuts, and while we chatted the 
storm stopped as suddenly as it had 
begun; and, as if to add a bitter iron 
to the scene of ruin, the sun broke shrough 
and laughed. We bundled ourselves into 
the car again, waved them good-by and 
started off. But at the turn of the road 
I looked back and saw .them still stand- 
ing in the doorway—he with his eyes 
fixed upon the ruin of his work; she 
stroking his arm with her hand, while 
her lips repeated again their ritual of 
courage and faith. 

Of all literature I like biography best. 
There is a never-failing interest in shar- 
ing the secrets of other lives, in seeing 
how other men have succeeded in mold- 
ing flesh and blood and mind, our com- 
mon portion, into something splendid. 
But biographies have one weakness, of 
course: they deal with super-folk, the 
geniuses, the heroes, the giants. We who 
are lesser have a refuge in our knowledge 
of our own limitations. “He could do it,” 
we say to ourselves; "but he was unusual. 
His example is no fair precedent for me." 

So it seems that there would be value in 
having the biographies of some very 
ordinary folk; nameless, forgotten folk, 
who made no claim to importance and 
would be greatly surprised to be called 
heroic. Ás a little start in that direction 
I set down the stories of two men and one 
woman, all of whom I have known. 


Peter Aaron Thurston 


HE first Peter Thurston in America 
came over as a private with the English 
army. His folks were honest yeomen, 
who owned small farms, ran small shops, 
or took small positions in the Govern- 
ment or the Ármy. Peter had enlisted 
because it was an easy thing to do, and 
he was sent to America to fight in a 
struggle which he had heard about only 
vaguely, and in which he was not ex- 
pected to think. But once on this side 
something happened. Perhaps our more 
bracing climate stirred his sluggish mind; 
erhaps the conversation of the patriotic 
fone where he was quartered aroused 
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questionings. Whatever the cause, hecon- 
cluded that he was on the wrong side 
of the fight. Slow to decide, he was in- 
flexible once the decision was reached. 

One afternoon he started down to the 
Hudson River with a bucket as though to 
draw water, and encountered an English 
officer, who ordered him back to the lines. 
Peter crowned that officer with the 
bucket, escaped, and never rejoined the 
English army. He would not fight for a 
cause that he thought wrong. Peter took 
up his residence in America, and after the 
war he was married to a farmer's buxom 
daughter. 

umanity has had to make its living 

for a good many centuries; 
yet it is curious what a 
small fraction of folks are 
adept at it. Most of us 
mig t live over a gold mine 
and never discover it; we 
would be too busy with 
the faithful performance of 
our small paid daily task. 
Onlya few in any generation 
liave the skill or instinct to 
get rich, and neither Peter 
nor any of his descendants 
were of the number. 


HERE he was, one of the 
newcomers in a vast 
new continent which was 
destined so soon to be the 
wealthiest nation in the 
world, but he did nothing 
shrewd. He might have 
staked out an empire for 
himself, or put his savings 
into a corner lot of Broad- 
way and Wall Street, or 
claimed a virgin forest, 
or a mountain of ore. In- 
stead of which, he took a 
little slice of the most rocky 
part of New England, and 
there hischildren and grand- 
children were born. A hun- 
dred of his descendants are 
in the vicinity to this day. 

One of the sons, John, 
struck out across the con- 
tinent with his wife and 
five little children, one of 
them named Peter, and 
settled in Indiana. The 
children had again the 
same opportunity which 
had been presented to their 

randfather. The whole 

est was theirs to pick 
from—and they took only little farms, 
and not good farms at that. 

Peter was three when his family settled 
in Indiana; sixteen when he went away to 
the Civil War; twenty-one when he came 
back in his uniform, looking very old for 
his years and with a little limp in his left 
leg. There was no money at home, and 
the spirit of adventure was in him, so he 
moved on to Iowa, and in a country 
town became storekeeper and postmaster. 

Our generation knows something about 
the agony of deflation. We have seen the 
paper profits of millionaires go flying, 
rich cattlemen reduced to poverty when 
steers that they bought at scventy dollars 
sold at twenty and farmers whose high- 
priced, highly mortgaged land did not 
produce enough at after-war prices to pay 
the interest on the mortgage. All of this 


and 
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is not new in the world. It happened in 
Europe after the Napoleonic wars; it 
happened in this country after the Civil 
War; and among the victims was 
Peter. 

There is no easy way for a small-town 
merchant to meet deflation. He cannot 


‘mark his goods down and sell to some 


other class in the community, and buy 
a new stock on credit and go on. He must 
sell to the same little group of families 
who have been accustomed to buy from 
him and are to continue to be his patrons. 
So the stock moves slowly, and gets run- 
down and fly-specked. Peter tried his 
best, using all of the newest advertising 


They Banished Failure With Faith 


R. BARTON opens his article with the 
wonderful story of a man and his 
wife, who refused to give up when nature 
seemed doing her worst to overwhelm them. 
“We'll do better next year," was all they 
had to say. 

“I wish I could be a sculptor and cast this 
couple into bronze," writes Mr. Barton. 
would set them at the Capitol in Washington 
where all the generations might see them, 
and I would write an inscription that would 
tell their story. ‘These are Americans,’ it 
would say, ‘typical Americans. In their faces 
is the secret of our greatness. They have 
worked a full year and they look out upon the 
destruction of their work, yet they are not 
broken. They have prayed and dealt justly 
with their neighbors, believing that the 
stars in their courses fight for the righteous; 
comes from the 
region of the stars has smitten them. Yet 
they neither blaspheme nor are cynical. 
They have no assurance that to-morrow will 
be better than to-day. Yet courage flames 
in their eyes. 

“Reverence them, you who pass by. For 
this is humanity at its highest—rising trium- 
phant out of defeat; banishing failure with 
faith?” — 


the storm which 


devices. He printed signs, setting the 
type in his woodshed and running the 
signs off on his little hand press at night. 

He had his wrapping paper printed with 


his name and his business. So, by pa- 
thetically hopeless little schemes, and by 
always longer and longer hours, he man- 
aged to keep his ship afloat until the 
panic of 1873. Then it struck the rocks 
and struck hard. 


TUE post office paid him from four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars to six hundred 
and fifty dollars a year, and there was 
not a merchant in town who did not 
covet it. The hardware man wanted it; 
so did the druggist; and the shoe dealer 
and the clothing man. 

But Peter held on through several 
Administrations, and the little income 


was a life-saver for his growing family. 

Then came a new crowd at Washing- 
ton, and one of Peter's competitors, who 
had no scruples, managed, through a 
conspiracy, to get the post office away. 
He did it by a charge of defalcation 
against Peter, abetted by a post-office 
inspector as unprincipled as himself. 

You can picture the sensation: 

“Peter is charged with stealing.” 

“So the got him, did they; well, I 
always ad : 

“Te ain't true;it can't be. Hewouldn’t.” 

“Well, you never can tell.” 

Peter sent for his bondsmen and they 
heard the charge. “It is false," they 
cried. “There is no short- 
age. How much is the 
claim?" They paid it, but 
Washington is far away and 
does not always get the 
facts. Somebody behind 
a big desk merely glanced 
through the inspector’s re- 
port, and the post office 
changed hands. Peter made 
a claim against the Govern- 
ment for the sum his bonds- 
men had paid. It seemed 
an almost hopeless struggle, 
David against Goliath. The 
sum was pitifully small; 
but it was everything to 
him. He hired a lawyer 
on a contingent fee basis to 
press the claim. Meantime, 
no money from the post 
office, no money from the 
store, a growing family. 
And gossip, always gossip. 

“Yonder’s Peter Thurs- 
ton that used to run the 
post office, but the Goverp- 
ment claims he stole." 

“See that lad? That's 
young Tom Thurston, son 
of Peter that used to be our 
postmaster. They say he 
took some of the Govern- 
ment's money." 

"Pretty tough for that 
little girl. Her dad was our 
postmaster. But his store 
went busted, and I guess 
he helped himself a little 
x of the Government's 
till." 


ETER heard it all and 

went forward, saying 
nothing. But Fate was not 
through with him yet. As 
he was coming across the railroad tracks 
one afternoon leading an unruly heifer, 
the animal leaped and threw him sud- 
denly across the rails. He managed to 
limp home, but his right leg and spine 
were painfully injured. 

As a boy he had worked for a time in a 
drug store and accumulated a little 
library of medical books. Having no 
money for doctors, he became his own 
doctor. It seemed to him that his inju- 
ries were not unlike those which Charles 
Sumner had received from the beating 
once administered to him in the Senate. 
Peter had read that Sumner had gone 
abroad to receive treatment at the hands 
of the famous Dr. Brown-Sequard. It 
was most drastic treatment, a painful 
application of counter-irritation in the 
form of excessive heat. Peter determined 
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to administer the same treatment to him- 
self at home, and, gritting his teeth, he 
did it. Whether the treatment was suc- 
cessful, or whether his outdoor life and 
the pressing mecessity for recovery were 
responsible, no one can tell, but she fact 
is that he did measurably regain his 
health. 

He was alive, but that was all. Money- 
less, jobless, shunned by the more fickle 
of his friends, he was at the foot of a 
jagged mountain—compelled to climb it 
on his bare hands and knees. He built a 
little house, hardly more than 
a shed it was; but it afforded 
shelter and it was his own. 
Bit by bit he added one com- 
fort after another; but just 
when it had reached the 

int where it could almost 
be called a home, a tornado 
came and wrecked it. The 
wind twisted his young trees, 
flattened his fences, left him 
stripped amid the wreckage 
of his hopes. 

I do not tell you that he 
smiled. He did not. To his 
simple, deeply religious mind, 
it seemed as if Heaven had 
deserted him; as if, for some 
sin on his part or his father’s, 
he was being scourged. He 
was conscious of no wrong- 
doing. He felt righteously re- 
sentful; yet he never whined. 
On the spot where his first 
little home lay ruined, he 
started a second home. 

Neighbors helped him lift 
the framework, for by this 
time the courage in him was 
beginning to be an even 

reater sensation than his 
all. He thanked them for 
their help, but he never 
asked for any. Doggedly 
he plowed forward, and Fate, 
having apparently exhausted 
its evil ingenuity, abandoned 
the trail. Improvement be- 
gan. 


E WON his claim against 

the Government; this was 
the first, and most impor- 
tant victory. The men who 
had attacked him were dis- 
credited and compelled to 
leave town; and even those 
of his neighbors who had 
been none too cordial joined with the 
crowd that came over in the evening to 
congratulate him. Financially, the vic- 
tory meant little. He did not take one 
dollar of the money across the thresh- 
old, but delivered it all to his bondsmen 
and lawyers. It was not enough to meet 
their whole advance and the cost of the 
case besides; he was compelled to keep 
on paying out of his slender earnings for 
many months. But his character and 
good name were vindicated. This was the 
great thing. He could hold his head high; 
there was no taint upon his children. He 
could go forward with his plans for their 
future, and he did. 

They finished the public schools and 
went on to college—all four of them. 
To be sure, they had to work tremen- 
dously on their own account, but that did 
them good. It gave them the sinews of 
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Courage, by BRucE BARTON 


later achievement, for all of them are 
now doing well, and one is famous; you 
would recognize him at once, if I men- 
tioned his real name. One by one they 
came back to the little raw home, bring- 
ing their diplomas; and Peter, who had 
picked up a little Latin in his days in the 
drug store, spread out the sheepskins on 
the dining-room table and ran his rough 


finger along the lines, spelling out their 
meaning. Those were four great evenings 
in his life, perhaps the greatest four. 
They were th 


e celebration of his victory 


+ NORWOOD, MASS 


Bruce Barton, one of the best known magazine writers in Amer- 
ica, was born in Robbins, Tennessee, thirty-eight years ago. lle 
was graduated from Amherst, in 1907, and entered into literary 
work almost immediately. In addition to his writing, Mr. Bar- 
ton is now a leading figure in thc advertising field, being president 
of Barton, Durstine and Osborn, advertising agents, New York 

City. He is married and has three children 


over Fate. For himself Life had yielded 
little, but he had conquered; he had made 
it yield much for his daughters and 
sons. 


AEEW years ago he died at eighty-three. 
His estate was valued at a trifle over 
two thousand dollars—not much, you 
say, to show for a long lifetime of hard 
work. Not much. But he owed nothing. 
He died (and how thankful he was for 
this) in his own home, which was free 
from mortgage. For miles around people 
drove in to his funeral. They recounted 
his life story to each other, pointing out 
where he had lived *' before he failed," and 
telling what he did "after he failed." 
Failed—what a word to apply to a man 
who never once let go his grip on courage! 
Even in the darkest day he had never 
been too downcast to enjoy a good song 
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or tell a good story. Even at his poorest 
he had never been too poor to give some- 
thing to any good cause in town. He 
lived to see his children successful, and 
his children's children starting in life. 
And he left them something greater than 
a fortune in money, for whenever there 
is a rick in the path, a disappointment, or 
a trial for any member of that family, 
they have this magic saying: '"Grand- 
father Peter would have made nothing 
of this," they say. It is a victory chant. 
In them, and their descendants forever, 
the courage of Peter will go 
marching on. 


Mary Emerson Matthews 


HE was born in New 

England, and in her child- 
hood she had known the 
Emersons and the Alcotts 
and the Thoreaus and the 
Fullers, who made Concord 
such a 


| wonderful place. 
She might have married 
“well” according to the 


common standard, but she 
fell in love with a home 
missionary, and most of her 
years were spent in a strug- 
gling college in the South- 
west, where her husband 
was professor of English. 

His salary of eleven hun- 
dred dollars was sometimes 
paid and sometimes not. 
She cooked, of course, and 
washed, and looked- after 
her three children without 
help, thinking nothing of it, 
for it was the way of all 
women in those towns. But, 
more than this, she man- 
aged to carry with her some 
of her divine fire of Con- 
cord, and she established it 
upon the altar of her little 
home and tended it, and it 
never went out. She was 
far too busy to know all 
of the students in the col- 
lege; but out of each new 
class she selected haf a 
dozen of the more promis- 
ing, and invited them to 
her home. And to them 
it became a shrine, and she 
a priestess, whose influence 
never left them. 

Those young folks were 
all working their own way 
through. They had come from homes of 
few books, and no scholarly traditions, 
and most of them brought to the college 
only very modest ambitions. They 
would get enough to enable them to 
teach country schools or occupy small 
places in small towns—this was the limit 
of their vision. 

But they met Mary Matthews, and 
behold, a new world opened to them. 
With her they explored the wonders of all 
literature; they lived in the glories of 
Greece and Rome; they became the 
familiar companions of the heroes and 
leaders of all time. “You can do great 
things,” she said to them. “There is 
nothing beyond your reach, if you will 
only believe it, and prepare.” 

No one had ever talked like that to 
them. They heard it a little breathlessly 
at first, a bit (Continued on page 90) 
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T WAS a cold, wet October 

afternoon. The yellow poplar 

and the red maple leaves scut- 

tled down in whirling gusts, and 

lay prostrate on the streamin 
pavement. The row of houses behin 
their wide village lawns, comfortable 
enough looking in fair weather, now 
presented a picture of forlorn dingi- 
ness: a porch chair overturned; an 
errant newspaper flapping against a 
door; bedraggled vines, shivering in 
the*wind; dismantled flower beds; 
drowned, dying grass! 

It seemed to Mary Vance, as she 
stood for a second on the sidewalk 
surveying the scene, while the jitney 
that had brought her from the sta- 
tion began to swish its way back, 
that no other kind of a day could 
have been quite so fitting for her 
return. 

She gave a quick glance up and 
down the street to make sure that 
no one was near to see her arrival, 
then opened the iron gate and hurried up 
the leaf-matted walk to the gray frame 
rectory. 

She still hurried nervously as she took 
a key from her bag and fitted it in the 
lock. A moment later, with a breath of 
relief, she locked the door behind her and 
stood still in the wide hall. 

It was all just as she had left it, except 
for the subtle staleness of the damp air 
which proclaimed the house untenanted. 
Her father’s cane hung in its old place 
on the hall rack under his hat; the tall 
clock under the archway looked: back at 
her familiarly if silently; the bronze 
lizard still held open the dining-room 
door. 

Mary grasped the stair railing for 
support. A sudden blackness had come 
before her. Her grief had sharpened to a 
sword’s point. But she shook off the 
faintness. The time was so short, so 
precious! 

She turned to the door on the right and 
opened it. The room which she entered 
was replete with personality. Deep, 
shabby, comfortable chairs; wide, cush- 
ioned seats under the west window, with a 
hanging prism to catch the sunsets; an 
old |: in the alcove; warm color from 

hions; the shine of brasses; 


the gleam of a heathered moor and a 
white-sailed ship from the walls; and 
everywhere else, climbing from floor to 
ceiling, were books, and more books! 


M^RY viewed it all chokingly. Was it 
only six months since she had sun 
gayly as she dusted the many-legge 
table, since she had dropped down at the 
piano to play a bright melody, just be- 
cause it was morning and spring? Since 
she had served tea along with cheerful 
talk to the many callers of all ages who 
were constantly dropping in at the rec- 
tory? Could it be only a half-year since 
she had sat on the low stool in front of 
the fire, with one arm across her father's 
knee and discussed with him everything in 
heaven and earth—and the parish of St. 
Andrew’s? Already it seemed a lifetime. 
And in the midst of the blank void into 
which she had suddenly been thrust, she 
had now four precious hours to spend 
alone in the house which seemed to en- 
fold her again with living arms! Four 
hours in which to look upon each dear 
possession before this beautiful, sentient 
thing which had been her home, became a 
disintegrated mass of packing boxes and 
storage chests! Four hours in which to 
pretend that she was not homeless and 
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alone in the world, that her father's death 
was but a bad dream, and that any 
moment she would hear him coming in 
along the walk from the vestry door. 

She shivered. It was going to take 
more strength than she had expected! 
She threw off her coat and hat. There 
must be heat at once. She ran to the 
cellar, bringing up armfuls of wood. In 
a short time she had a great, blazing fire. 
She drew down the shades to shut out the 
early twilight, and also the possibility of 
discovery from the outside street. She 
lighted the reading lamp beside her 
father's chair. 

She moved quickly about the room, the 
strong home-making instinct within her 
vibrantly awake. She shifted the table 
slightly, changed the position of the 
chairs, touched a vase here and a picture 
there, dusted everywhere—and suddenly 
the room looked back at her, glowing, 
beautiful, welcoming! 

She sat down at last on the low stool. 
The impulse to come—to have this last, 
sweet tryst with the old days—had been 
irresistible. The idea hid taken root 
while Mrs. Darby was 'phoning her the 
news a few nights before. The wire had 
clicked and buzzed abominably, but Mary 
had gathered the main facts. Though she 
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The door opened and a man entered, stopped, 
retreated a step, and stood staring in amazement 


knew they were inevitable, yet they came 
like a stabs 

St. Andrew’s had called a new rector, a 
Mr. Gregg. He was free to come at once, 
and they felt he should have the use of 
the rectory soon. Mary was not to worry 
about the tearing up and packing. They 
would all help her. Everyone longed to 
see her again, and when she came back 
she would stay at the Darbys’, of course. 
She caught with difficulty the information 
that Mrs. Gregg was not coming till 
later. 

Mary had said promptly that she would 
be at Harrisville Tuesday evening at 
eight. Then, when Tuesday came, she 
had bidden an early good-by to the old 
friend of her mother who had urged upon 


her the haven of her home during these’ 


six months, and had reached Harrisville 
at four. 

How sweet it was going to be to see 
everyone again, if only it did not mean 
a final parting. How she loved them— 
these people she and her father had 
served all her life and most of his! 

She closed her eyes. Never since that 
dreadful night when he had been suddenly 
stricken, had her father seemed so near! 

Then suddenly, unbelievably, she heard 
them! Steps! Along the walk from the ves- 


try . . . theopening of the side door ... 
just as he used to come! Steps again along 
the hall . . . a hand upon the knob. . . . 

Mary sprang up, white and trembling. 
A sob escaped her. A shuddering hope, 
born of overwrought nerves, struggled 
with natural fear. 

'Then the door opened and a man 
entered, stopped, retreated a step, and 
stood staring in amazement. Before the 
fire he saw a girl, slender and tall, with 
clear blue eyes and a shining crown of 
chestnut hair. 


ARY recovered herself first. She 
smiled while her blanched face re- 
laxed a little. 

“I don't know which of us is the more 
startled,” she said slowly. “I was sittin 
here thinking of my father when I hear 
the footsteps and the door opening. It 
was all so exactly as it used to be that— 
just for a moment of course—I was a 
little shaken." She managed a small 
brave laugh. “I am Mary Vance." 

At her first words the man came for- 
ward and Mary saw him in the full light. 
He was young, tall, and powerfully built. 
The high vest which showed beneath his 
open overcoat was the only evidence 
of the cleric about him. His ruddy face 


and friendly gray eyes held nothing 
of the ascetic or scholarly recluse. 

“Miss Vance, I'm distressed that 
I blundered in like this. I had no 
idea you were even in town. They 

ave me a key to the side door, and 
Í was just bringing in some books of 
your father’s that were still in the 
study. I knew you would want them. 
I forgot to say," he added, with a 
sudden smile, “that I am David 
Gregg, the new minister." 
e laid the books on the table and 
turned as if to go. 

“T can't tell you how sorry I am 
that I startled you. I'll see you again 
while you're here, of course. I want 
to talk to you about your father. I 
feel very humble at the thought of 
trying to fill his place." 


M8RY stood silent for a minute, 

still struggling for composure. 
Then she took an impulsive step for- 
ward. 

"Mr. Gregg," she said, “would 
you possibly accept a strange invi- 
tation? I came on early without 
anyone's knowing, so that I could be 
here in my old home for a few hours, 
to pretend that everything is just as 
it used to be! You see, we've enter- 
tained dozens of ministers at tea here, 
and I should love to be hostess to you 
once in my old place. If Mrs. Gregg 
were only here it would be perfect. 
For me, to-night, I find it has to be 
action and laughter and make-be- 
lieve, or a terrible breakdown. Could 
you stay and pretend too?" 

David Gregg's eyes had been riv- 
eted on hers as she spoke and Mary 
was conscious of a change in their 
quality. What she saw was that 
steady, soft shine of understanding 
which overleaps every accident of 
convention or remoteness; which es- 
tablishes without foolish parley a 
bond, living and indissoluble, be- 
tween soul and soul, though the 
contact be but for a moment. 

Without an instant’s hesitation David 
flung off his coat on the farthest chair 
and came toward the fire with boyish 
eagerness. 

“Could I stay? If you knew how I was 
almost praying that you’d invite me to 
sit down for a minute beside this magnifi- 
cent fire! And then to be not only invited 
but urged to stay to tea! It sounds too 
pleasant to be true! I fear both you and 
the fire will melt away, fairy fashion!” 

Mary caught the gay, bantering tone as 
a drowning man clutches the rope of rescue. 

“And your consummate faith!" she 
laughed as she seated herself again. 
“Never a question as to how I’m to pro- 
duce food from a six-months empty 
house!" 

“Merely part of the general fairy ma- 
chinery," David returned. 

Mary smiled. “How nice that you 
should talk fairies. They've always been 
great friends of mine. But I had such an 
odd childhood, that pretending of every 
sort came natural." 

"Won't you tell me about it?" The 
gray eyes were shining at her again with 
sympathetic understanding. 

“There isn’t much of interest to tell. 
I was very small when Mother died, so we 
had a long, queer procession of house- 
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keepers. And in the gaps between, I was 
borne off by the good neighbors for weeks 
ata time. That's why these blessed peo- 
ple feel that they all had a hand in bring- 
ing me up. But I was often lonely. 

“The hardest time was at service on 


Sundays! There I sat, alone in the middle . 


of the minister's pew. That was bad 
enough, but right in front sat the Darbys 
with a whole row of fascinating little 
heads tapering down to the teeniest one, 
who always went to sleep against his 
mother's shoulder. It was agony for me 
to watch them. I used to shut my eves 
and fill our pew full, fuller even than the 
Darbys'. I think I even had some on the 
hassocks!” 

Mary’s eyes had the brightness that 
comes from tears forced back. “It does 
seem to ease a sore pain to talk about it,” 
she went on. “You can’t imagine all 
Father was to me! 

“When it was time for college I couldn’t 
think of leaving him alone for four years, 
so I did all my work here with him. He 
was a marvelous teacher! It is a little 
awkward now, though—not having a 
degree—for I must find something to do. 
But I wouldn’t give up those years!” 

Her voice caught a little, and David 
spoke quickly, his tone steady and casual: 

“ But there are no end of opportunities 
forgirlsnowadays, withouta college degree. 
Besides, you've had all the training!" 

Mary flung out her hands in a mocking 
gesture. f 

“Training,” she echoed. “Let me tell 
you what my real training has been: I 
can pacify an enraged choir and substi- 
tute for the organist or the first soprano 
when it’s necessary! I can wheedle the 
most obstinate vestryman into agreeing 
to buy a new church carpet. I'm a master 
at hunting up texts to fit sermons, and 
I can remind a minister at the right time 
just who is to be visited or married or 
baptized or buried, and see to it that he 
has a clean handkerchief with him for 
each occasion! I can keep a weather eye 
out for trouble in the Sunday school or the 
Guild, and „head it off with a few politic 
words—and smiles. And I defy you,” 
she added with her eyes twinkling, “to 
produce either a janitor or a bishop whom 
| cannot train to eat from my hand! In 
some respects," she added solemnly, 
"they demand the same treatment!" 

David threw back his head and laughed 
a great, deep-throated laugh. It seemed 
to hll the room, and dispel any lurking 
coldness in the air. 


s BUT what, in heaven’s name, can I do 

with such a training?" Mary rushed 
on. “You should see the scorn on the faces 
of a board of education when I present 
it. I know, for I've tried it all summer. 
There's really only one thing in the world 
I'm fitted for, and I think I'll still follow 
my original impulse and put a matri- 
monial ad in the papers: ‘Wanted: posi- 
tion as minister's helpmate! Do you 
think it would work?” 

She stopped at the expression on his 
face. It was a curious, startled look, the 
intensity of which made her uncomfort- 
able. 

“I wouldn't dare say that to a woman,” 
she went on with forced gayety, “for she 
would half believe me. And now, I must 
go and prepare our tea. Can you pass the 
r ^ a book?" 


The American Magazine 


David rose from his chair, and Mary 
had a vivid new impression of his young 
strength as he towered above her. 
Strange that this man, so full of the 
vigor of life, should be going to follow her 
delicate, scholarly father. 

“Please let me come along to help 
with tea,” he was saving. : 

Mary hesitated. This was a little more 
informal than she had planned. And yet 
he had been so generous about staying. 

“Perhaps you would like to learn the 
tricks of the cupboards and the range,” 
she said, as she led the way. 

The kitchen was cold and forlorn; but 
it rapidly took on an air of homely com- 
fort as David lighted the oven and a 
burner or two under Mary’s direction, 
while she donned an apron and brought 
various cans and bags from the pantry. 

“ Biscuits take only a minute. We have 
no butter, but there’s plenty of jam. You 
see, when I left I expected to be gone 
only a month, so the staple articles are 
all here.” 

She went about her work briskly, 
almost happily. In an incredibly short 
time she had the biscuits in the oven. She 
brought a fresh cover for the tea wagon, 
arranged the tea service, and opened the 
jam. As she worked, she chatted about 
the house, the town, the people. 


"BUT you!" she exclaimed. “You've 
told me nothing of yourself, and I'm 
so eager to hear. Please begin at the be- 
ginning as I did.” 

David leaned against the doorway, 
smiling. 

“Can’t you guess it?” he asked whim- 
sically. “I feel sometimes as though ‘poor 
but honest’ were written all over me. My 
father died when I was a little shaver, 


_and we all had to work hard. I worked 


my way through college and then taught 
school two years to get enough to see me 
through the seminary. "Then came the 
war. Since then I've had a little country 
parish, and now—this!" 

He paused. 

“But it’s all been worth it, and there 
has been plenty of fun along the way. 
Besides, I've always had a special ambi- 
tion that has acted as a lode star. Since 
I was in my early teens, I've had my 
heart set on Oxford! To study there for a 
year, you know! Drink in all I can!—” 

Mary interrupted him with a startled 
Cry. l 

"Oxford!" she breathed. “Why that 
was the desire of my father’s life! 
To go and study among the ‘dreaming 
spires!” 

“The dreaming spires!” David echoed. 

They looked at each other, fascinated. 

“And now, you'll go!" Mary said 
softly. 

“T hope so." David strove to make his 
tone light. “I’ve saved three thousand 
dollars. It seems a fortune to me. 1 con- 
fess it took some pinching to get it 
together. l'll try to add a little more to 
it these next few years. l've set my 
heart on having enough to do the thing 
right when I go. Sometimes I'm ashamed 
of how much I want that year!” 

“You needn't be," Mary answered. 
“Te seems to me like a fulfillment of 
Father's life that you should be here to 
carry out his dream!” 

When they were seated again at the 
fireplace with the steaming pot and light 


brown biscuit before them, the old room 
took on its familiar hospitality. Mary 
felt the strain of months slipping from 
her. She was once again at home in her 
father's house. A charm more delicate 
and fair seemed to settle about her as she 
poured the tea, a little added grace of 
womanliness. 

They talked brightly or seriously of 
many things, and of the parish, past and 
present. ‘There was one subject, however, 
upon which David seemed strangely loath 
to dwell. To Mary's naturally interested 
inquiries he responded briefly and with 
a trace of embarrassment. She puzzled 
over it. Then, as the little repast was 
ending, the thunderbolt fell. 

“I do hope your wife will like it here,” 
Mary said earnestly. 

‘The man across from her set down his 
cup suddenly. His face flushed, but he 
met her eyes steadily. 

“Miss Vance,” he said, *I don’t know 
how the mistake occurred, but you have 
been misinformed. I don’t have a wife, 
nor even a fiancée, to my credit. My 
mother is coming on in a few weeks, 
though she would much prefer staying 
with my sister in the city. I"—he hest 
tated, watching Mary's amazement— 
“I suspected that you thought—that 
you didn't know—" 

Mary broke in, her cheeks flamin 
" And yet you let me go on, saying all 
sorts of foolish, dreadful things! How 
could you!” 

The man's face was desperately cons 
cerned. 


“I apologize for not setting things | 


straight at the start. I don't know what 
kind of an impulse made me keep quiet. 
Perhaps I was afraid you would send me 
away at once if you knew I had no wife 
to recommend me! But you have said 
nothing either foolish or dreadful. You 
have given me oneof the happiest after- 
noons I have ever had, just when I was 
feeling particularly lonely and discouraged 
I can never be grateful enough!” 

His eyes, steady and compelling, held 
Mary's while the hot crimson died down 
a little in her cheeks. 

She did not answer for a moment and 


“then said slowly, “I am the one to be 


grateful. You've helped make a sad 
evening into a pleasant memory. We'll 
both forget any absurd mistakes it has 
contained." f 

Then she rose. “It’s after seven, and 
there will be just time for me to clear 
away the tea things and take a last look 
around before I go to the Darbys’. 1 
must catch them before they meet the 
train. So I think I had better say good- 
night now!" 


HEN he had gone, Mary stood with 

her head bowed on the low mantel. 
Shewas tired. Shewas unspeakably lonely. 
She was ashamed. She had unwittin y 
flung herself at the head of this man, this 
utter stranger who had been good enough 
to agree to her impulsive request! How 
could she meet him again and again, ag 
she must do during these next days! 

She put the tea things away mechani- 
cally. She put out the fire. There was a 
sob in her throat as she watched it die. 
It was symbolic. There was dying with 
it this home, her shelter of love. Some- 
thing in her heart, too, would never live 
again. 
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Mary's heart beat swiftly. What had they done, these dear people! What gift had they given from their own slender stores! 


She hurried into her wraps, caught up 
her bag, and shut the door softly behind 
her. The Darbys were only around the 
corner. With glad cries they drew her in. 
They swept her back again into the cur- 
rent of the old life. Mary brightened 
under it all. 

When at last Mrs. Darby said her 
motherly good night in the guest-room, 
she held Mary's cheeks between her 
hands. 


“My dear, I'm not a vulgar match- 
maker; but David Gregg is so fine, and 
utterly unattached, as he told the vestry 
before he came. And I couldn't help 
thinking—you are so wonderful, child, 
and so dear to all of us—and it would be 
perfectly ideal if he—you could give him 
a chance to get acquainted, dear—” 

Mary drew back. ''Oh, don't!” she 
cried. 

That night she lay awake with burning 


cheeks. Mrs. Darby too! It was unbear- 
able! But there was one thing she could 
do: She could show David Gregg that she 
had not the slightest interest in him 
except as her father's successor. 

During the next weeks, Mary and 
the neighbors labored in the mornings to 
dismantle the rectory and sort and pack 
her possessions; and in the afternoons 
and evenings she went about, feverishly 
trying to visit (Continued on page 108) 


There’s No Place Like Home— 
For Getting Hurt! 


You are more likely to be the victim of an accident while under your own 
roof than you are on a speeding train— More than two million peo- 
ple were injured in and about their homes last year, and 
most of them were the victims of their own careless- 
ness — Other amazing facts about accidents 


By William S. Dutton 


IRST of all, Pm going to state a 

fact which, when it was presented 

to me, I could scarcely believe: 

Out of an estimated total of 

7,800,000 accidents sustained by 
folks in these United States last year, a 
total which includes only those accidents 
to which all of us are exposed without 
regard to employment, 
more than a quarter, or 
2,006,400, occurred in 
or about our homes! 

This number was ex- 
ceeded only by acci- 
dents to automobilists, 
which made up 29.5 
per cent of the total. 

ports and recreation, 
intimately kindred to 
home life, were respon- 
sible for 20.9 per cent; 
pedestrian travel for 
15.8 per cent, and all 
other forms of travel— 
railroad, street car, 
steamboat—were re- 
sponsible only for 4.2 
per cent. The remain- 
der, 3.8 per cent, was 
divided among miscel- 
laneous agencies. 

It was a jolt to me 
when Fred W. John- 
son, managing director 
of the Citizens’ Safety 
Committee of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of 
Commerce, and the 
man who founded the 
safety movement in 
America, gave me these 
figures. 

“They are startling,” 
he agreed; "and yet they are vouched for 
by the largest accident insurance com- 
pany in the country, and that com ay 
ought to know. Furthermore,” he added, 
“right here on my desk are figures for 
Philadelphia, my own city, which more 
than bear out the company’s estimate. 

“During the first six months of 1924 
more Philadelphians were accidentally 
killed in or around their homes than were 
fatally injured on the streets. Including 
every kind of accident, even industrial, 
which usually ranks highest, home fatal- 
ities made up 43 per cent, nearly half of 
the tot: ' 123, during a corresponding 
pe idents led all others! 


WALTER M, EVANS, PHILA. 


And Philadelphia’s experience is practi- 
cally the same as that of towns and cities 
all over the United States.” 

“But the home," I protested, “is re- 
garded by ’most everybody as the safest 
place on earth!” 

“If the records mean anything," said 
Mr. Johnson, “you are six times safer on 


Fred W. Johnson, who founded the "safety movement” in America, is manag- 
ing director of the Citizens' Safety Committee of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce. He has spent twenty-one years in a study of the causes of accidents 
and in work toward preventing them. Mr. Johnson is forty-four years old 


a speeding railroad express train or on an 
ocean liner in the middle of the Atlantic 
than vou are in your own front parlor. 
You'd be surprised to learn all the things 
that can happen to a man under his own 
roof. Some of the happenings are almost 
incredible. Persons will take all sorts of 
chances during the day—dodging in front 
of automobiles, jumping on and off moving 
street cars, leaning perilously far out of 
windows of skvscrapers—and escape with 
a whole skin. Then they will go home and 
fall off the porch, or bruise their shins on 
the baby carriage and develop blood 
poisoning. 

“The head of one of our big accident 


companies tells of such a case, an accident 
that happened to a young business man. 
This man lives in a suburban community, 
is quite prosperous, and has to do con- 
siderable traveling. He himself furnished 
the details of the accident. 

“One morning it was necessary for him 
to visit a city about seventy-five miles 
from his home and, as 
railroad service was in- 
frequent and round- 
about and he and his 
wife were entertaining 
guests at dinner that 
evening, he decided to 
make the trip in his 
high-powered car. He 
arrived at his destina- 
tion without accident 
and transacted his busi- 
nes. An unexpected 
delay occurred, how- 
ever, and his homeward 
start was made much 
later than he had 

lanned. Knowing that 

e would have to hur: 
if he were to greet his 
guests, he hardly waited 
to get beyond the town 
limits beforehe etepped 
on the gas.' 


"I ONE place the 
highway which he 
was following meets 
and crosses a railroad 
track at a sharp angle. 
At this point,moreover, 
view of the right of way 
is obscured by high em- 
bankments until almost 
at the spot of encounter. 
The man approached this dangerous inter- 
section without slackening speed. 

“As he reached the rails a flying loco- 
motive shot at him from the left. There 
was no chance to stop. He could not even 
swing his car off the road. He did the 
only thing possible: gave the car what 
reserve of speed was left and shot straight 
across. So closely did the engine follow 
him that the cowcatcher barely missed his 
rear fender. 

“The motorist did not stop. He was 
badly frightened, and slackened his speed 
for a time to regain his composure. But 
the urgency of getting home again im- 
pressed itself on him and he was soon 
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driving his car at his former pace. 

* When he arrived at his house he had 
only twenty minutes to spare before his 
guests nk begin to gather. He un- 
dressed in great haste and hurried into the 
bathroom to take a shower bath. Climb- 
ing into the tub he turned on the cold 
spray and jumped about to stimulate his 
circulation. At about the third jump his 
foot encountered a piece of wet soap in the 
bottom of the tub. Down he went with a 
crash, striking his side against the edge 
of the tub and fracturing two ribs—and 
also his plans for a pleasant evening!" 


less lightly, as an inevitable, unchallenge- 
able toll exacted by human progress. I 
actually hummed, 1 think, as the South- 
port-bound trolley rolled leisurely through 
those Connecticut hills. Birds were in the 
trees; the whole world sang. The death of 
that child seemed miles away from me. 

* Arriving in Southport I was directed 
to a blacksmith shop which I knew. A 
group of townsfolk were inside, gathered 
with bowed heads about a small lifeless 
form, that of a boy three years old. The 
small, bright little face gazed up at me as 
if in innocent sleep. One chubby fist was 


mile. The world suddenly seemed to have 
one awry. The sunshine, the singin 
irds, the utter peace of that old-fashioned 
village didn’t seem right in the face of 
what had happened. ; 
“I returned to my office in Bridgeport. 
From the window I could look out over 
the railroad crossing. A train was ap- 
roaching. Warning signals were set. 
Disfegár ing them, a man darted over the 
tracks, apparently in such a hurry to get 
somewhere that a moment or two meant 
more to him than his life. He eluded the 
engine by inches, then stopped, waved 


Mr. Johnson, I learned, 
has spent twenty-one years, 
or almost half of his life, in 
a study of the causes of 
accidentsandin work toward 
preventing them. And that, 

y the way, was one of the 
big points he made during 
our talk: Most accidents 
are preventable! With 
proper public understand- 
ing and care probably 
per cent of them could bs 
avoided altogether! 

* More often than other- 
wise," he told me, “‘it is the 
man himself who is respon- 
sible for his own hurts, not 
the other fellow or thing he 
likes to blame. The very 
number of accidents in our 
homes, where we are re- 
sponsible only to ourselves, 
is striking proof of this in 
itself. Take the case of this 
accident in the bathtub I 
mentioned: it could have 
been avoided had the man 
taken the time to return the 
soap to the receptacle where 
it belonged. He knew it was 
dangerous to leave wet soap 
where he might step on it, 
but in his hurry he became 
thoughtless. 

* Many of our accidents 
—and on an average each 
one of us is the victim of 
an accident of some kind at 
least once in every eight 
years—in fact, most of our 


Fifteen Ways in Which You Are Most 
Likely To Be Hurt in Your Own Home 


ss OST home accidents," said Mr. Johnson, 
M * can be grouped under fifteen headings, 
with carelessness nearly always in the 
background as a contributing factor. Think of the 
times when you have been hurt, and see if you 
cannot account for each injury, whether minor or 
major, under one of these causes: 

**1. Slips on lawn, steps, or porch. 

**9. Cuts on broken glass or sharp instruments. 

“3. Falls on stairs. 

“4, Injuries sustained while working about the 
barn, sheds, or garden; that is, mashed fin- 
gers, bumped heads, scratches, and so on. 

“5. Bumps into furniture and doors. 

* 6. Falls from ladders, trees, and windows. 

“7. Bruises or broken bones caused by objects 
falling from walls, mantels, shelves, and the 
like. : 

“8. Scalds and burns while cooking, washing, 
and performing other household duties. 

“9. Slips on rugs and hardwood floors. 

“10. Cuts from shaving. 

**11. Slip-ups in bathtub. 

“12. Burns while lighting cigar, pipe, or cigarette. 

**13. Foreign particles in the eye. 

“14. Falls from chairs, tables, and other pieces 
of furniture. 


“15. Burns in burning house. 


“The order in which I have listed these causes 
. indicates the frequency of accident under each of 


mockingly at the engineer, 
and watched the train go by! 
“‘Great heavens!’ I 
asped. ‘Can’t somethin 
e done to stop that sort o 
thing!’ 


“THAT day I wrote to 
fifty of the largest elec- 
tric railways in the country, 
asking what they were doing 
to prevent accidents. Forty- 
six answered me, but not 
one could offer a Ponens 
tive suggestion I could a 
at home. A Virginia fad 
bluntly declared it was op- 
sed to any work of the 
ind, believing it might exert 
anadverseinfluenceon juries 
in damage suits. As far as 
I could discover there was 
no such thing as organized 
accident-prevention work, 
and little or no disposition 
to start it. 

“T picked the division of 
our electric lines on which 
the Southport child had been 
killed. It had the worst 
accident record of any divi- 
sion in the state. In groups 
of ten and twelve I called 
in the motormen and con- 
ductors and, as simply as I 
could, told them the story 
of the death of that boy and 
how it had affected me. 
Many of them had children 
of their own. . 

*** Mr. Johnson,’ they 


accidents, both in the home 
and out, are caused by some . 
such slip." 


OW Mr. Johnson him- 

self came to a realiza- 
tion of this is a story which . 
dates back to 1903, a story which shows 
from what incidents mighty movements 
may grow. 

‘hen the claim agent of the Con- 
necticut Railway and Lighting Company, 
he was called one sunny spring morning to 
investigate an accident in the little town 
of Southport. He was only twenty-three, 
a young giant six feet four inches in 
height, and in the pink of health and 
spirits, He had learned over the Egone 
that a small child had been killed— 
crushed beneath the wheels of one of the 
company's electric cars; but, though the 
news was distressing, young Johnson was 
not particularly concerned. 

“You see," he explained to me, “look- 
ing up accidents was my daily business. 
Morcover, in common with most railroad 
men of the time, I regarded death more or 


most—fire—is one of 
injuries.” 


them. Strangely enough, the thing that we dread 


still clutched over a ten-cent piece. A 
woman, the mother, wept convulsively. 
“*He was going for a loaf of bread,’ 
one of the group volunteered, ‘and stopped 
to sit down on the car step. The motor- 
man didn't see him because of the closed 
door. The car started, and at the curve—' 


bid I NODDED hastily, all too clearly see- 
ing the rest of it. For the first time in 
my life the full tragedy of an accidental 
death swept over me. It filled me up, 
choked at my throat. And the question 
pounded over and over in my head: 
Couldn’t this thing have been prevented? 
If the motorman had only made sure that 
everything was ready for his car to pro- 
ceed?” 
“Leaving the shop I started to walk. 
Aimlessly, head down, I walked mile after 


the minor factors in our 


promised, ‘if trying can stop ` 
such accidents we're going 
to do our best to help you 
stop them!’ 

“And they did. The first 
year the accident record of 
that division rose from the 
worst in the state to the best!" 

By 1906 young Johnson had extended 
his safety work to other divisions of the 
Connecticut system. It was surprisingly 
successful, not only in saving lives but 
also money, and he prepared a modest 
exhibit of the results, which he sent to the 
national convention of railway executives 
at Columbus, Ohio. At once it attracted 
attention. 

“Who is this Johnson?” asked the 
magnates. ''Call him to the platform and 
let him tell us about this thing.” 

Johnson had never spoken in public 
before. Scarcely knowing what to say, he 
launched into the homely, heart-to-heart 
talk he had given the trainmen back home. 
He didn’t try to be eloquent, but just 
talked; and the big assembly listened. 
When he had (Continued on page 149) 


Marnage — The Best Insurance 


In the World 


Married people live longer than the unmarried, and they are less likely to become 


paupers, to go insane, or to get into jail, says Professor William F. 
Ogburn, of Columbia University, who has just com- 
pleted a two-year study of the subject 


By John Monk Saunders 


HE modern young man is the 

marrying kind. One third of the 

twenty-one-year-olds in the 

country in the year 1920 were 

married. They made a five-per- 
cent higher showing than did the young- 
sters of the same age in 1890. 

Despite the fact that marriage involves 
the support of wife 
and children; that it 
may restrict his lati- 
tude, and limit his 
activities; that it may 
mean a slower trip u 
the ladder, the youth 
of to-day is display- 
ing a readiness to 
undertake family 
cares. 

‘This was discovered 
by William Fielding 
Ogburn, professor of 
Sociology in Colum- 
bia University, who 
has just completed an 
analysis of the census 
i the United E 
He was engaged by 
the Bureau ks Cen- 
sus to make an exact 
study of marriage, 
through the medium 
of the census figures, 
and in doing so he got 
at the actual facts 
which no one knew 
before. 

The figures showed 
Professor Ogburn that 
not only is the pres- 
ent-day youth taking 
a brave step in enter- 
ing upon matrimony, 
but he is, on the aver- f 
age, taking a wise one. Since the popu- 
lations of the prisons, poorhouses, and 
insane asylums are largely drawn from the 
ranks of the unmarried, it may be said 
that marriage immunizes a young man 
against entrance into these unhappy in- 
stitutions. 

Besides this, marriage rewards him with 
several important advantages over the 
bachelor. 

Professor Ogburn has reported to the 
Census Bureau that: i 

Fewer married men are sent to penal 
institutions than unmarried men. 

d* “nitments to insane asylums 

same ages, fewer married 
1marricd. 


The proportion of married persons in 
almshouses is less than the proportion of 
unmarried persons. 

The death rate of the unmarried man is 
nearly twice as great as the death rate of 
the married man. 

'The past year has seen some alarming 
accounts in the newspapers about the 


Ten Facts About Marriage | 


ILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN, professor of Soci- 

| ology at Columbia University, was engaged by the 

U. S. Bureau of the Census to make an analysis of marriage 
in the United States through the census figures. 
spent two years in his research. Here are some of the actual 
facts about marriage included in his report: 


Marriage is gaining ground. 
Early marriages are increasing. 
Fewer married men commit crimes than unmarried men. 
Fewer married persons go insane. 

Fewer married persons are found in poorhouses. 


'The death rate of married men is much lower than that of 
unmarried men. 


Children of immigrants are marrying less and later. 
One person in ten remains unmarried. 


There is one divorce to every eight marriages. 
There are 43,000,000 married persons in the United States. 


condition of marriage in the United 
States under such headings as: 


Marriage a Failure? 


Amazing Increase of Divorce and 
Is Marriage Breaking Down? 


Now, the truth of the matter is, accord- 
ing to the census figures, that marriages 
are more frequent than ever before. Mar- 
riage has increased. That doesn't mean 
only that there are more married persons 
in the United States in 1924 than 1890; 
it means that, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, there are more married persons. 

There were more married persons in the 
United States in proportion to the popu- 


lation in 1920 than in any previous decade 
on record. Look at the figures: 


YEAR Percentace MARRIED 
1890 55-3 
1900 55-7 
1910 57.3 
1920 59.9 


All of the forty-eight states, except 
one, New Mexico, 
showed an increase in 
married population. 
Montana had the 

largest advance of 

any, 18 per cent be- 

tween 1890 and 1920. 

“The increase took 
place in spite of the 
fact that schooling 
and competition for 
wealth are forces tend- 
ing to postpone early 
marriage," said Pro 
fessor Ogburn. “The 
pues increase was 

etween the ages 20- 

24. The peak was at 

21 for boys and 19 for 

girls." 


NE of the firmest 
believers in early 
marriage is Judge 
pun abath, of the 
uperior Court of 
Cook County, Illinois. 
Despite the fact that 
he has presided over 
the Court of Domes- 
tic Relations in Chi- 
cago for a number of 
years, and has tried 
over sixty-five hun- 
dred divorce cases, 
there is no doubt in 
his mind about the desirability of marriage. 
“The chief trouble with marriage,” he 
said recently, "*1s that there is not enough 
of it." His advice is to get married, and 
to get married soon. “Don’t wait until 
you are in good circumstances finan- 
cially,” he said; ‘if you do, you will be 
waiting until you are in bad circumstances 
spiritually. Marriage is the union of two 
lives, and the best time for two lives to 
fuse is before they have become so set in 
their individual ways that growing to- 
gether becomes difficult. 


He has 


“There are occasional persons who 


should not get married. There are cer- 
tain conditions that socicty should insist 
upon, before allowing any marriage to be 


| 
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consummated. But marriage should be 
looked upon as the normal course of life 
for every normal person. And the time 
to begin is youth.’ 

Professor Ogburn’s findings appear to 
support Judge Sabath’s advice. The mar- 
ried man seems to be a better business 
risk, a better social risk, and a better 
insurance risk. 

“It is not my purpose to present argu- 
ments or opinions for or against mar- 
riage,” said Professor Ogburn. “I am 
merely presenting the facts 
which indicate the social 
effects of marriage. The ex- 
tent of crime among the 
married and unmarried 
should be an index of the 
social desirability of mar- 
riage, if we knew that su- 
perior individuals weren’t 
selected for marriage. Now, 
there were four times as 
many single and divorced 
men sentenced to prisons, 
according to the 1910 fig- 
ures, as married men, when 
comparisons are made on 
the basis of ages. The prison 
populations also show a 
arger percentage of single, 
lbi an divorced 
women than married women. 

“This is pretty strong 
evidence that it is the un- 
married man who commits 
the offenses that lead to 
prison. The three leading 
offenses are drunkenness, 
disorderly conduct, and va- 
grancy. They account for 
nearly two thirds of the 
commitments. It is not so 
much the youth who com- 
mits crimes, either, as it is 
the middle-aged adult.” 
HY is marriage a de- 

terrent to crime?” 

** There is a certain rest- 
lessness, an adventurousness 
in the single man that seeks 
an outlet, and sometimes 
leads to crime. Or it may 
be that marriage selects 
the sort of man who is more 
willing to obey the rules of 
society, and therefore 
doesn’t run afoul of the law. While I 
have no data to prove it, it may be 
assumed that it is normal to marry. 

* Here is the connection between in- 
sanity and marriage. Much of insanity 
differs from nervousness only in degree, 
not in fundamental causes. Nervousness 
is related to happiness or, rather, to un- 
happiness. 

** [t is more the older person who goes 
insane. Up till thirty-five years of age 
small We ue of persons are committed 
to hospitals, but above that age the 
proportion is heavy. There are a great 
many more insane single women than 
married ones. 

“As for pauperism, older persons who 
have never married and are without off- 
spring to care for them are probably more 
likely to be found in this plight. Actual 
poverty begins at the point where society 
furnishes relief by giving money or goods. 
Pauperism is the extreme degree of pov- 
erty found in almshouses. 


“Persons who become public charges 
rarely have relatives or children who will 
take care of them. The bachelor is de- 
prived of a helpmate, as well as the 
assistance of children, when he grows old. 
Almshouses are coming more and more to 
be devoted to the care of old people. The 
census figures show considerably fewer 
married than unmarried persons among 
the pauper inmates of institutions. 

“The effect of marriage on health would 
be important, but the statistics are too 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y. . 
Dr. William Fielding Ogburn, who has done extensive research 
along social lines for the United States Government, is pro- 
fessor of sociology in Columbia University. Before coming 
to his present position, he taught in Reed College, Oregon, 


in the University of Washington, and at Princeton. 
Ogburn was born in Butler, Georgia, thirty-eight years ago 


meager. The death rates, however, show 
a greater general mortality among the un- 
married. The death rate for bachelors is 
heavier than for married men at all ages, 
except over eighty. Between the ages 
of thirty and fifty more than twice as 
many bachelors die as do married men. 

“Te may be that bachelors lead less 
regular lives, or that they are more care- 
less of their health. The answer may be 
that marriage itself is not more healthful, 
but that marriage selects the healthy peo- 
ple. But it should be noticed that the 
death rates of the widowed and divorced, 
who have, of course, been selected by 
marriage, are nearly as heavy as among 
those who have never Patric! 

When Professor Ogburn investigated 
the census figures he was able to get at 
the real truth about marriage. He cleared 
up points that have long remained in 
dispute. For instance, he found out about 
the moot question of easy divorce. If 
someone tells you that easy divorce is 
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preventing marriage, ask him where he 
got his facts. How does he know it to be 
true? Who said so? Then tell him that 
the census figures don't bear out such a 
statement. The relation of marriage 
and divorce is now in the realm of known 
facts. 

The next time someone tells you that 
marriage is going on the rocks because 
there is one divorce for every so many 
marriages, ask him for his sources of infor- 
mation. Then tell him that marriage is 
actually increasing in the 
United States, and that the 
census figures for the entire 
country show eight mar- 
riages for every one divorce. 

“Ts divorce actually in- 
creasing?” I asked Profes- 
sor Ogburn. 

“Divorce has doubled in 
the United States since 1890. 
About three tenths of one 
per cent (0.3 per cent) of 
the married population were 
reported as divorced in the 

ear 1890, and thirty years 
laser the percentage had 
crept up to 0.7 per cent, a 
gain of o.4 per cent. There 
were 33,000 divorces granted 
in 1890; 135,000in I¢ .o, and 
149,000 in 1922.” 


“TS THERE any danger 
that divorce will over- 
take marriage if it contin- 
ues to increase?" 

“There is considerable 
doubt that it will continue 
at its present rate. It may 
reach a peak and then de- 
cline. I understand that in 
Japan, where the divorce 
rate is larger than in the 
United States, divorces 
picked up speed at an alarm- 
ing rate and then came to a 
halt. The relation of divorce 
to marriage over there seems 
to be declining a little. In 
the United States in 1916 
one out of every twelve mar- 
riages ended in divorce. In 
1922 one out of every eight 
marriages was canceled b 
divorce. But that doesn’t 
mean that divorce is bound 
to go on increasing at that rate. 

“The more liberal interpretation of the 
divorce laws made it possible for more 
persons to get divorces in 1922 than in 
1890." 

“Why has marriage gained ground?” I 
asked. 

“The war, of course, gave a great 
impetus to marriage. The’development of 
manufacturing too, offering more jobs and 
better salaries, has helped. General busi- 
ness prosperity always gives a fillip to 
marriage, and it may be that sharp changes 
in the increase in the average real income 
has been responsible for more people, and 
younger people, marrying. 

“In 1890, 18 per cent of all persons in 
the United States between the ages of 15 
and 25 were married. In 1920, 23 per cent 
of all persons in that age period were mar- 
ried, showing fully one-third increase, or 
a greater willingness on the part of the 
present-day youngster to get married. 

“Here are the (Continued on page 128) 


Doctor 


“I Have Never Missed a Chance 
To Find Out Something New” 


As a boy on a Kansas farm, John L. Harrington, now a famous engineer, 
studied rocks, trees, and everything else around him; in college he did so 
much work in his spare hours that he won three degrees in four 
years; after college he deliberately changed jobs eleven 
times, to gain a broad experience—How he built 
his amazing career on practical knowledge 


N THE train from Denver to 

Kansas City, an elderly man 

and a younger one fell into 

convers tion. The elderly man, 

it turned out, was president 

of an Eastern college. The two spent the 

morning together, lunched together, and 

by evening, as the train drew into Kansas 

City, they: were still finding 

fresh subjects to discuss. 

Here, the younger man pre- 
pared to get off. 

“May I ask a personal 
question?" the college presi- 
dene inquired, as they were 
taking leave of each other. 
“We have been talking all 
day long, on the most 
varied subjects, and I have 
found you thoroughly in- 
formed on all of them. This 
is a rare thing; but, what is © 
stranger, in all our talk 
I have not found any clue 
to your profession. What 
iS ic?" 

“I am an engineer," the 
younger man replied. 


HIS little incident throws 

a flood of light on the 
character of John Lyle Har- 
rington, one of this coun- 
try's very great engineers. 
How many men, do you 
suppose, could talk all day 
long on all sorts of impor- 
tant subjects mot directly 
connected with their work, 
and yet prove themselves 
thoroughly informed as to 
each oneofthem? Not many. 

Mr. Harrington is primarily a bridge 
engineer. During the past fifteen years 
he has been responsible for the design 
and construction of approximatel one 
hundred million dollars’ worth of heavy 
bridge work, including about one hundred 
movable spans. Among these are some of 
the ranking structures of their kind in 
the world; for example, the Detroit- 
Superior Viaduct, in Cleveland; the 
North Hill Viaduct, in Akron; railroad or 
highway bridges over most of the princi- 
pal rivers of this country, and in Russia, 
Canada, New Zealand, and elsewhere. 

But he has not been content to stop 
with bridge work. He has also gone into 
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means. 


By Neil M. Clark 


heavy drainage and irrigation construc- 
tion; he has designed and built railroad 
shops and terminal facilities complete, 
and he is responsible for several important 
inventions. 

But the most significant thing of all is 
that at fifty-five he does not consider his 
education complete, nor does he think 1t too 


Your Education May Stop— 


But It Is Never Finished 


*YDERHADPS it was twelve years after I left 
college," Mr. Harrington said, "when. 
I was asked to deliver an address to the en- 
gineering students at the universities of Kan- 
sas and Missouri. I wanted to bring home to 
them the need for continuous self-education, 
so I figured out what percentage of my own 
theoretical training I had obtained in college. 
-I found that it was only five per cent. 
“T had read twenty times as many funda- 
mental books since graduation as I had read 
during my college course. And this applied 
only to my theoretical education. 
tion to this was the very important element 
of practical experience I had gained. 
“This continuous study is what keeping up 
Your education may stop, but it is 
never finished." 


late to branch out in mew undertakings. 

Harrington’s start would scarcely be 
called promising. He went to the public 
schools for about two years, but did not 
attend school again until he was twenty- 
two, when he entered a university. 

“T was born in Lawrence, Kansas,” 
he told me recently, when I cornered him 
for a few hours in Chicago between trains. 
“The law in Lawrence was that you 
couldn't start to school until you were 
seven years old. I was seven on Decem- 
ber seventh, and I started to school on 
December eighth. 

“But, two years later, my father bought 
a farm and we moved to the country. 


In addi- 


There were no schools worth mentioning 
there, so my schooling came to a long, 
long halt when I was nine. 

“Our farm contained several hundred 


acres, but around us and our neighbors . 


lay a vast tract of country which at that 
time was too poor to be fenced. We let 
our cattle graze there; and it was my job 
to straddle a horse and keep 
track of the cows. 

“I learned one extremely 
important thing in those 
soltary rides and in the 
country life in general, 
which I think the city- 
bred boy is in grave danger 
of missing: In the city 
there are so many things to 
amuse us that we get into 
the habit of expecting to be 
amused, by the newspapers, 
by movies, theatres, pag- 
egnts, parades, or by some- 
thing else going on outside 
of us. In the country I was 
compelled to find my own 
amusement. 


“AS a result, I develo 
A the useful habit of oped 


ing resources to amuse and 
stimulate me within myself. 
This is one of the chief 
reasons why I believe that, 
on the whole, the country 
is the best place for a boy 
to develop those qualities 
which make for happiness 
and achievement. 

* Although there were no 
schools I continued to study. 
We received at our house 
several of the best magazines, which I 
read eagerly. We had some books. I 
kept track of what was studied in the 
schools, bought the textbooks, and more 
or less paralleled the work by my reading 
and studies. 

“Money, as so often happens on farms, 
was rather scarce in my home. But I 
occasionally earned a little at harvest or 
threshing, and if I had a calf of my own 
and sold it—as I sometimes did--che 
money always went for books. My grand- 
mother continued to live in Lawrence, 
which was about sixteen miles away. I 
frequently went to visit her, and it was 
through her that (Continued on page 153) 
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John Lyle Harrington 


MR. HARRINGTON, one of the foremost engineers 
of the times, has been responsible for the design and 
construction of one hundred million dollars’ worth of 
heavy bridge work. His contracts have been in all 
sections of the United States, in Canada, Russia, and 
New Zealand. He has served as president of the 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, is the 
holder of many patents on movable bridges, has 
done important drainage and irrigation work, and has 
designed and constructed railroad shops and termi- 
nals, Mr. Harrington was born in Kansas, fifty-six 
years ago. His home is in Kansas City. 
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Frank L. Stanton 


FOR over thirty years Mr, Stanton, author of some 
of the most popular American poems, has been a 
daily contributor to the Atlanta, Georgia, ‘“‘Consti- 
tution." He has written fifteen thousand or more 
poems. Many of them, including "Mighty Lak a 
Rose,” and “Just A-Wearyin' for You,” have become 
18 


famous as songs. “I’m not a poet," he insists, “but 
if a feller goes fishin' every day he's bound to get a 
nibble now and then!" Mr. Stanton was born in 
Charleston, South Carolina, sixty-eight years ago. He 
left home at the age of twelve and made his living 
as a traveling printer until he was twenty-five. 


“He Sings of Simple Things—” 


The story of Frank L. Stanton, whose verses are familiar in millions of American 
homes—For thirty-four years he has turned out each day a column, in- 
cluding at least one verse, for the Atlanta “Constitution ”— How 
he happened to write “Mighty Lak a Rose," “Jest 
A-Wearyin' for You," and other famous ballads 


HE most widely known and per- 
haps the best loved man in 
Georgia has never held public 
office, has never organized or 
directed an industry of any kind, 
has never made a speech, and, so far as his 
friends can recall, has never even appeared 
at a public gathering. For 
he is a very modest man, : 
even shy, and so has hung 
back from mingling with his 
fellows in public places, 
though in s heart is a 
great and abiding love for 
all mankind. 
! They say he never speaks 
evil of anyone, never thinks 
unkind thoughts of anyone, 
but always longs to do some 
kindly deed, or say some 
helpful word that will give 
a fellow wayfarer a lift along 
the road of life. And, in the 
light of the work he has 
done, this is easy to believe. 
Already the Georgians 
will have guessed his name, 
and many who are not 
Georgians will have guessed 
it; but for the benefit of 
others perhaps I had better 
say that Frank L. Stanton 
is the man I am writing 
about. You may not know- 
him by name, though you 
will recognize him as an old 
friend when I say that he 
is the author of “Jest 
A-Wearyin’ for You,” 
“Mighty Lak a Rose,” 
"Sweet Little Woman of 
Mine," *SweetMissMary," 
“Let Miss Lindy Pass, "and 
scores of other poems that 
have been set to music and 
sung from coast to coast, or 
recited all over the land. 


URING forty-five years 

as an active newspaper 
man, Mr. Stanton has writ- 
ten more than fifteen thou- 
sand verses, and for thirty- 
four of those years he has 
furnished at least one a day 
to the Atlanta, Georgia, “Constitution,” 
the newspaper in which, for a generation, 
his column has been appearing. 

“But I'm not a poet," he insists 
earnestly, and then adds, with a twinkle 
in his eyes: “Still, if a feller goes fishin’ 
every day of his life, he is bound to get a 
nibble now and then!" 

James Whitcomb Riley, his intimate 


By Walter Chambers 


friend and fellow-poet, once said of him: 


He sings of simple things— 
The fields and the open air, 

The orchard bough and the mocking bird, 
And the blossoms everywhere. 


And Joel Chandler Harris, author of 
“Uncle Remus,” declared that Frank 


“Keep A-Goin’!” 


Ef you strike a thorn or rose, 
Keep a-goin’! 

Ef it hails or ef it snows, 
Keep a-goin’! 


"Tain't no use to set an’ whine 

When the fish ain’t on yer line; 

Bait yer hook an’ keep on tryin’, 
Keep a-goin'! 


When the weather kills yer crop, 
Keep a-goin’! 
When you tumble from the top, 


Keep a-goin’! 


S'pose you're out o' every dime, 

Bein' so ain't any crime; 

Tell the world you're feelin’ prime— 
Keep a-goin'! 


When it looks like all is up, 
Keep a-goin'! 


. Drain the sweetness from the cup, 


Keep a-goin'! 


See the wild birds on the wing; 

Hear the bells that sweetly ring; 

When you feel like sighin', sing! 
Keep a-goin'! 


things of life, and he loves the common 
people. The negroes of the South have 
always found in him a friend, a splendid 
interpreter of their quaint philosophy, 
and an accurate reporter of heir pictur- 
esque dialect. 

ven in his inspirational poems, he 
never departs from the sim- 
plest forms of expression 
and thought. Once a friend 
of his was in trouble, and 
Mr. Stanton was grieved, 
as he always is under such 
circumstances. This was 
the little poem—you have 
probably heard it scores of 
times though you may never 
have known its author— 
that he sent to his friend: 


This old world we’re livin’ in 
Is mighty hard to beat; 

You get a thorn with every rose, 
But ain’t the roses sweet! 


To-day, nearing his three 
score and ten, Mr. Stanton 
has an almost complete dis- 
regard for material riches. 
It is doubtful if he ever has 
made as much as five thou- 
sand dollars in a single year. 
But that hasn’t worried him. 
In his love for people, es- 

ecially children; in the 
P uc of the cotton fields, 
the songs of the birds, and 
the thousand little homely 
things of life, he has found 
his riches, and is quite con- 
tent. The truth is that he 
has never had any capacity 
or liking for financial mat- 
ters. They rattle him. His 
family and his friends at- 
tend to.such details of life 
for him, even to drawing 
his salary, and leave him 
to his little cubbyhole in 
the “Constitution’s” office, 
to his poems and friends. 


Frank L. STANTON. 


Stanton wrote his poems not because he 
was expected to do it, but “because they 
were waiting to be written.” 

Mr. Stanton expresses the kind of feel- 
figs that are universal—the emotions you 
have on an Indian summer afternoon, or 
when you see a sleeping baby, or when, 
just before dark, the cows are coming up 
to the lot. He loves the commonplace 


R. STANTON was 
born in Charleston, 
South Carolina, sixty-seven 
ears ago. Following the 
death of his (cher, he left home, at the 
age of twelve, to realize his ambition to 
become a newspaper man. He first 
worked as an office boy on the Savannah 
* Morning News,” but later went into the 
rinting room as an apprentice. It was 
ere that he met Joel Chandler Harris, 
and it was here that he wrote his first 
poem. (Continued on page 118) | 
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"Ever work ship in a tropical hurricane?" Cutler shook his head. "No, 
sir. Think it will be as bad as that?" "I think," said Lincoln, "hell will 
break loose in an hour; but you needn't mention my opinion to anybody" 


Seaworthy 


The story of a veteran skipper who did not want to be shelved 


By Eugene Jones 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MEAD SCHAEFFER 


APTAIN JEFFRY LINCOLN, 

master of the "Cynthia," en- 

tered the offices of the Union 

Steamship and Navigation Com- 

pany with his usual hearty smile. 
"Those in the outer room were quick to 
recognize his step, and were eager in their 
offering of respectful greetings. Not be- 
cause Captain Lincoln happened to be a 
celebrity of the line but because they 
worshiped him. 

As he paused there in the doorway he 
brought into the stuffy, desk-filled space 
something of the freshness of the sea, the 
heartiness of the ocean winds. And clerk 
and stenographer and office boy forgot 
their daily grind to travel on the wings of 
imagination far out across the Atlantic, 
as he had traveled all his useful, eventful 
life. The master of the “Cynthia” was 
their one connecting link with the roman- 
tic side of the company’s activities. 


Other skippers came and went, quiet, 
brusque, businesslike, with never a glance 
for the human machines relegated to a 


room over the pier which looked out not 
2 the river but upon lower New York. 
aptainLincoln, however, could becounted 
upon to linger amid the sudden silence of 
typewriters. 
ow he spoke casually about his ship 
and his most recent voyage; and every- 
body, from the much powdered and 
'rouged Miss Simpkins, two desks from the 
end, to the sallow and stoop-shouldered 
chief clerk, listened with held breath. — ' 
How they adored that short, military 
figure that well-trimmed white beard, and 
those friendly blue eyes! Captain Lincoln 
was old in years—nearly seventy—but 
young in spirit. Indeed, much younger 
than the chief clerk, who had just passed 
his fiftieth birthday. Hard work and the 
sea are marvelous god-parents of youth. 
The captain had chosen to work out 
-rather than rust out; thus had he become 
the grandfather of the line. Younger cap- 
tains imitated ‘‘Old-Timer Lincoln.” 
When the master of the “Cynthia” had 
finished his greetings he moved briskly 
through the room and passed into the 
office of Frederick Dane, general manager. 
Dane rose quickly. Blunt-featured, 
uare-jawed, he appeared quite capable 
of holding the reins of a great shipping 
concern. In repose his face surrendered to 
certain hard lines—scars of modern busi- 
ness; but the moment Lincoln appeared 
these were obliterated. Dane could be 
most agreeable to the few men he chose as 
friends, and the captain headed the list. 
Which was natural enough, considering 
that the pair had worked for the Union 
Steamship and Navigation Company for 
twenty years, one on land, the other on 


sea. 

“Welcome home, Old-Timer!” The 
manager’s voice was as hearty as his hand- 
shake. “Good trip?" 


“First class,” answered Lincoln, accept- 
ing a chair and a cigar. ‘‘We blew a tube 
in the starboard boiler. Told you the tubes 
in that boiler were done for." His jaw be- 
came grim behind his smile. “Frederick, 
why doesn't your landlubber company 
spend some money on its ships?" 

“There, there," soothed the other hur- 
riedly. “It’s the voyage I want to hear 
about. We've talked the repair matter all 
around the compass.” 

“Yes,” agreed Lincoln, “so we have, 
without getting any nearer it!" 

The general manager leaned back in his 
chair, crossing his legs.. 

"Let's see," he reminisced, ‘you and 
I've been at this game ever since side- 
wheeler davs. Pretty near time we called 

uits, eh, Lincoln? If it wasn't for my 
amily I'd devote the rest of mv natural 
life to golf. A great game—golf!” 

" Ump!" remarked the captain without 
enthusiasm. 

Dane continued, nevertheless: “But 
with you it's different. Why don't you 
turn over the ship to the next watch and 
play a while?" 

The captain shook his head vigorously. 
“PIL take the deck of a ship before the 
finest golf course ever charted. Sort of a 
habit with me, I guess. I've worn out a 
couple of hulls under me, and I'll see a 
third scrapped before I'm done." He 
paused, went on earnestly: “ By the way, 
it may be the ‘Cynthia,’ if they don't 
renew those boiler tubes. And her port 

ropeller shaft’s worn at the outboard 
barn which ought to be renewed, and 
possibly needs a new liner shrunk on the 
shaft; this of course means dry-docking." 


D^NE frowned, his fingers playing a 
tattoo on the desk. “You know, Lin- 
coln, if I had my way I'd put the ‘Cynthia’ 
in dry dock to-morrow. But we were 
speaking about your retiring—” 

“We were not!” snapped the master of 
the "Cynthia." “You were!” 

“All right; J was. Honestly, Old-Timer, 
don’t you see the power of my arguments?" 

“What the deuce's got into you, Fred- 
erick?” 

Suddenly his friend leaned forward, his 
face serious. “The board of directors have 
paid you the highest compliment it is 
possible to pay a sea captain. They offer 
you retirement on full salary." 

For a moment Lincoln sat immovable. 
Then the blood flushed to his face, and he 
brought down his fist on the chair arm 
with a crash. 

“You tell the directors I’m much 
obliged, and they can go hang! When I 
get where I can't earn my money, I won't 
want it!” 

Something flashed into Dane's eyes 
which softened them. Perhaps it was 
sympathy. 

“You don't understand, I’m afraid,” he 


returned kindly. *" Couldn't you follow 
the advice of an old friend?" Dane’s 
hand found the captain's knee, where it 
rested reassuringly. “Let me tell them at 
the next meeting that you accept—” 

“You tell them just what I told you to! 
That's my last and final answer!” 

Sorrowfully Dane withdrew his hand, 
and rose from his chair. « 

*Old-Timer, you're making me say 
something I'd give my right arm not to!” 

Possibly the captain guessed what was 
coming, although his expression revealcd 
nothing. 

“Lincoln, the board of directors did not 
offer you retirement. They simply retircd 
ea you've reached the age 
imit. I argued against it, as you know I 
would. That is what I wanted to save you 
from—the knowledge that you have no 
voice in the matter.” 


REMBLING, the captain came to his 

feet. “The dirty swabs! So they'll take 
my ship from me! They’ll put me on the 
junk pile! Where are they? Where can I 
find 'em?" 

Most men would have been helpless in 
the face of Lincoln's wrath, yet the mana- 
ger met him with the one weapon he could 
not resist. 

“Sit down,” he directed quietly. “All 
this is very hard for me. Surely my oldest 
friend won’t make it harder!” 

After a brief battle with himself the 
other obeyed. Outside came the rattle 
and click of typewriters, and the buzz of 
commerce; inside lay stark tragedy. Event- 
ually the master of the “Cynthia” mut- 
tered: 

“So I’m too old, eh? So this is what I’ve 
kept young for!" 

“Perhaps if you look at it from another 
angle you'll feel the injustice less," ob- 
served the manager. “To the directors, 
your work is done; you deserve a holiday. 
[hey are offering you what many a cap- 
tain would jump at. 

"As for their judgment—not one of 
them is over fifty, so you must pardon 
them for arbitrarily setting the age limit 
for a sea captain at seventy. Most men at 
seventy would not be fit to handle a 
vessel. You are the exception." 

Lincoln raised his hand. “Thank you, 
Frederick." He paused, examined the end 
of his cigar. When he continued his voice 
was hoarse: 

“You love your wife and children. The 
finest part of your life is spent with them. 
When you leave your business you have a 
home port to cruise to. Your business is 
to you what my ship is to me, with this 
difference: when I leave my ship I leave 
my home! What little affection there is in 
an old duck like me I've given to a steel 
hull and a pair of engines. 

"Why did you cal’late I wanted the 
‘Cynthia’ repaired? Because I was afraid 
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to sail on her? No, by thunder! When 
anything happens to the ‘Cynthia’ all I 
ask is that I’m on her bridge, facing the 
sea, ready to go down i into the sea with my 
ship. I love every rivet in her, every plate, 
—yes, every lump of coal in her bunkers! 
That’s what the directors would take 

away, my home! Can a man of seventy 
find a new home? Another thing if I were 
married, but as ’tis my better half’s tied 
up right against this pier. 

“All these years this has been looming 
up on the horizon like a South Sea mirage, 
and I've said to myself: ‘Jeffry Lincoln, 
keep your mind strong and your body fit, 


h 
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"All these years . . . I’ve said to 
myself, 'Jeffry Lincoln, keep your 
mind strong and your body fit 
so no living man can say you're 
too old" But they have said it. 
They have said it, Frederick!" 


so no living man can say you're too old!’ 
But they have said it. They hace said it, 

Frederick!” i 
Dane got up and stood looking out the 
window to where the ** Cynthia's" masts 
were outlined against the brilliant sun- 
light of mid-morning. Then, after a mo- 
ment, he crossed to the man by the table. 
“Lincoln,” he answered slowly, letting 
‘west on the other's shoulder, 
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“there isn’t a power on earth that will 
sway those directors. Better swallow your 
pride and accept retirement with full 
salary. As for a home, I want you to 
remember mine is always open to you!" 

The captain rose. He shook his shoul- 
ders, straightened himself, the old light 
flashing back into his eves. Smilingly he 
met Dane's troubled gaze. 

“Frederick, you're the sort of a ship- 
mate I knew vou were, and I've acted like 
a weak old woman. I'll try to accept it 
like a man; but as for the salary propo- 
sition—tell 'em to use the money on the 
"Cynthia, She needs it more than I. 

Now, when do they want me to 
turn over my ship?" 
The general manager hesitated 
for the briefest space. 
“Oh, there is no hurry, Old- 
Timer. Make your next trip, of 
course. After that we'll see." 
He did not add the direc tors 
had stipulated Lincoln's re- 
tirement was to take effect 
at once. Something in his 
friend’s face, some- 
thing that brought 
a lump to his 
throat,decided him 
to modify the or- 


ders he had re- 
ceived, Captain 
Jeffry Lincoln 


should once more 
occupy the bridge 
he lov ed so dearly 
— directors or no 
directors! 

lt was the old 
Captain. Linco'n 
who grasped the 


general manager's hand with a firm pres 
sure. 

“All right, Frederick. Don't worry over 
this retirement business. Come to think 
of it, I callate Pm as out of date as 
Dewey’ s ‘Olympia’ Maybe I'll come 
'round to navigating a golf course y et!” 

As the master of the " Cynthia" passed 
through the outer office, he again spoke 
cheerfully to the clerks and stenographers 
—even while his heart was breaking. 


WEEK later Dane and Lincoln said 
good-by on the “Cynthia’s”’ deck, as 
the vessel, with reversed engines, churned 
to a stop off Sandy Hook preparatory to 
dropping her pilot and the general mana- 
ger, who had come down the harbor. 
Good luck, Old-Timer!” 

“Thanks, Frederick." 

Dane hurried down the Jacob’s ladder, 
poised himself, and caught the launch as 
a sea raised it level with him. Captain 
Lincoln, on the bridge, waited until the 
small boat was well clear of the ship’s 
side and in no danger from the propellers. 
Then he spoke to the third officer, who 
was standing by the engine-room tele- 
phone: “Full speed ahead." . 

The “Cynthia” trembled as she gath- 
ered headway, pointing her blunt nose 
southward. 5pray sprang from her bows, 
its spindrift flung by the breeze to her 
foredeck, where it clung to rail and canvas 
like quivering diamonds. 

His world! Lincoln drew a deep breath. 
His little kingdom, over which he had 
ruled with firmness and kindness and wis- 
dom for years! After this voyage he would 
take leave of it, because a group of 
financiers thought he had outlived his 
usefulness as a sea captain. They were 
judging him by themselves. Judging his 

clean, energetic life by their own crowded 
existences. Yes, it was true; they actu- 
ally believed the “Cynthia” unsafe in 
his hands! Yet these same men would 
not vote money to dry-dock her and 
make necessary repairs. Still, he would 
enjoy the run to South America with 
the same zest as if his future and. that of 
the "Cynthia" were irrevocably allied. 

The vessel passed Cape Romain light- 
house broad off on the starboard beam 
‘Thursday morning, Charleston light ves- 
sel some hours later. That night the 
operator brought a radiogram to 
the master. It read: 


storm warning. Key 
West to Jacksonville. 
Storm of severe inten- 
sity now over Baha- 
mas, probably reach- 
ing hurricane force 
Friday, advise ship- 
ping take all precau- 
tions. 
U. S. WEATHER 
BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C. 


Northeast 


Lincoln handed 
the message to 
Stephen Cutler, his chief officer, 
a promising chap who had secured 
his master's certificate, and would, 
in all probability, eventually com- 
mand the * Cynthia.” 

"What do you make of it, Mr. Cutler?” 
he asked, " Suppose it were up to you?" 

lhe younger man walked over to ex- 
amine the barometer. 

“Falling glass, (Continued on page 194) 
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“What My Father Meant to Me" 


By Gene Stratton-Porter 


Y FIRST debt to my father— 

and the one for which I think 

I should be more devoutly 

thankful than for any other— 

is the one I owe for having 
been brought into the world bearing an 
old and honorable name. 

When I say an “honorable” name, in 
the case of my father, I mean a name that 
never was touched by any faintest breath 
of scandal of any kind. Í mean the name 
of a man who was outstanding in his day 
and state. I mean a name which stood for 
love in his family, for recognition of and 
fidelity to manifest duty, for kindly con- 
sideration of his neighbors, for intelligent 
pampanon in affairs tending toward the 

etterment of the neighborhood, of the 
state, and of the nation. 

There was no man in our county who 
zould point a finger of scorn at my father 
and whisper that when he held a position 
of trust in the church, in the schools, in 
the affairs of the county, he 
had managed matters to 
further his own ends, had 
used funds dishonestly, or 
had not faithfully admin- 
tstered his office. I have 
seen too many hearts wrung, 
too many lives ruined, too 
many fortunes wrecked by 
the machinations of. men 
lacking honor, not to be 
devoutly thankful that I 
had as a birthright from my 
father an honorable name, 
one which meant not only 
godliness but uplife and 
progress. 

And next I admit my 
obligations to him because 
he was sanely religious. He 
had made a study of all. 
religions; had read Confucius, Buddha, 
and all the great books of the world on the 
subject of worship—and the King James 
version of the Bible was the one in which 
he believed. 

No human being could say that my 
father did not practice what he preached 
when he stood in our pulpit, or the pulpits 
of other churches of our own, or an 
denomination. Each hour of his daily lite 
was given to fulfillment of his conception 
of the religion of Jesus Christ—put into 
actual living, daily practice. His religion 
was not a shelved thing for Sunday; it was 
oiled, regulated, and in working order 
from early Monday on to Saturday night. 
His religion was a religion of hope, of joy, 
of helpfulness. It was a religion of song, of 

cheer, and loving kindness. _ 

My father felt himself to be a pioneer, 


not only in the literal sense of marching . 


westward when he had his own road to 
carve before him, of cultivating soil and 
building homes and helping the neighbors 
and administering local government and 
establishing schools—these were material 
things—he also believed in mental pioneer- 
ing. He did not care for progress which 
cleared land and built homes, unless the 
land were properly cleared, and the homes 


`of a dozen children, six years 


of akind that would tend, in the aggregate, 
to make a safe and desirable community 
in which to live. 

He always felt that any day was lost in 
which he had not learned, from books or 
from some other man, some way in which 
he could be a bigger man and a better 
man than he had baa on the day before. 
He counted that day lost on which he had 
not shown some especial kindness, carried 
some message of the gospel, helped a needy 
neighbor, or in some way furthered the 
cause of making his township, his county, 
and his state a little bigger and finer than 
they had been on the day before. 

Thope you will note the possessives. He 
always said: “ My country, my state, my 
county.” He had the theory, which was 
incontrovertible, that if each man who 
lived in the state of Indiana would culture 
himself to the furthest extent to which he 
could push his opportunities, would carry 
his family and his neighborhood with him 


HORTLY before her. tragic death in De- 
cember, Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter, 


of the most popular novelists of all time, wrote 
this article for THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
The deep sense of reverence and gratitude 


which she felt toward the memory of her fa- 
ther, as expressed here, now goes out in kind 
to the memory of the illustrious daughter. 
Mrs. Porter will remain long in the hearts of the 
hundreds who knew and loved her and themil- 
lions who read her writings. Tne EDITOR. 


on this march for better living conditions 
and fuller mental and spiritual life, the 
example would spread to all states, and 
soon our land would truly be the “land of 
the free and the home of the brave"—the 
most desirable place in all the world in 
which to live. - 

And so, when I think upon the homes I 


‘have known that have been blasted by the 


vacillations of weak men who had not the 
stamina to raise their voices and exert 
their strength, who would not go, on foot 
if need be, down the roads of life soldiering 
for the cross, I am thankful that my 


"father was not one of these. 


PERHAPS my next greatest obligation 
to my father was that of having the 
privilege of opening my eyes to the light of 
a happy home. When 1 was born, my 
mother was forty-eight years of age, and 
my father was hfty-four. I was the last 
ounger 
than any of my elders. During those six 
years there had obtained the comfortable 
supposition that number eleven had writ- 
ten Finis to the family. 

I once heard our family doctor tell my 
father that I was the one child in his 
lifetime of practice who had enjoyed the 


privilege of reaching this world as every 
child should. For a long time no one knew 
I was coming, so no one spent any time 
fretting or worrying about me. Durin 

the first half of the formative period I ha 

my chance at life and love, at laughter, at 
religion, with the exercise of work and play. 

I owe to my father the privilege of 
having been born on a farm so lovely that 
I have never seen one to equa it, as I 
knew it forty years ago. Through the 
middle, from north to south, ran the 
public highway, a highway, so far as we 
were concerned: neatly fenced, with not a 
wz2d growing in a fence corner on either 
sde of it. The only decorations were 
clumps of alder and of wild rose, left for 
adornment, the corners filled with long 
grass and wild flowers. 

Three energetic brooks of running water, 
fed by half a dozen springs, crossed the 
land. Two of them were spanned by 
bridges, the crossing of which, by the feet 

of horses and the wheels of 

wagons, was as good as a 

knocker on our front door. 

We could always hear when 
. . our neighbors were coming 

.or going. Each of these 
three brooks ran the length 
of our land. All of them had 
little painted fish disporting 
themselves in the water, 
and dragonflies darting over 
them, and butterflies and 
moths, and a world of light 
and shadow, and songbirds 
homing near them. 


one 


HE house was at the 

height of an elevation— 
which was merely a gentle 
slope—and back of it lay a 
carefully planted orchard: 
rows of apple trees, selected with extreme 
care, and bordered by a peach tree in 
sey fence corner, so that in early spring 
our big white house, surrounded by ever- 
green and fruit trees and flowering shrubs, 
was an alluring invitation to every pass- 
er-by on the road. 

To the south of it spread a garden that 
would have deceived anyone into thinking 
its mission in life was flowers. Yet we who 
lived there knew that behind their bril- 
liant screens lay beds of strawberries, rows 
of small fruits, and lettuce, radishes, 
onions, tomatoes, and cabbage. In each ot 
the four corners bloomed lilac and catalpa 
and privet, and flowering shrubs and trees; 
and back of it the orchard in bloom looked 
like a big pale pink blanket, with a border 
of deeper pink. 

_Father never was too busy to plant any 
kind of shrub or flower that needed the 
muscle of a man in comfortably placin 
its roots. One of the most beautifu 
decorations, even in a yard filled with 
every tree and shrub and vine possible to 
obtain, was a wild sweet brier. lt grew 
so near the corner of the back porch that 
it was possible to stand on the porch and 
hang the dish towels to sun on its widely 
spreading branches. (Continued on page 70) 
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* Adventures in Understanding.” 


The Iceman 


By David Grayson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


Eprror’s Note: If you have been unfortunate enough to miss the preceding “Adventures in 
Understanding,” there is no reason why you should not begin with thisone. Each instalment is 
entirely independent of any other, although the same characters appear in many of them. ‘To 
read this series, in which David Grayson tells us his experiences in a great city, will increase 
your understanding of people and things—and will add much to the richness of your own lift. 


s MAN,” says Emerson, “is like 
a bit of Labrador spar, which 
has no luster, as you turn it 
in your hand, until you come 
to a particular angle; then 

it shows deep and beautiful colors." 

I like people, all kinds of people, but 
especially first-hand, salty people. I mean 
people who have nothing between them 
and life; who, when they, reach out a 
hand, touch things that have actual 
existence; who, when they look up, see 
life and, when they listen, hear life. ġ 

One of the amusing adventures 1 
I had in the City—perhaps be- ], 
cause it came about with such 
utter naturalness—was that with 
the Iceman. I never recall it since 
without a thrill of enjoyment. 

I saw him first in May. He 
drove his cart into our street: a 
great yellow cart with an arched 
roof like the prairie schooners I 
knew as a boy. I was on my way 
down to the printing shop of my 
weekly misery when he came in 
upon me. I suppose I had seen ice 
wagons and icemen a hundred 
times before, but not with the eye 
of enjoyment that I had that 
morning. Possibly it was because 
there was. no other iceman quite 
like mine! He was just get- 
ting out of his cart as I 
chanced along; and there 
was something so easily 
strong about him, a splen- 
did powerin hisgreatshoul- 
ders and muscular neck, 
that I could not help 
giving him a second 
glance. 

His head, thatched 
with crispy yellow 
hair, was bare to the 
May sunshine; he had 
a ruddy glow upon 
his face and a rollick- 
ing look of the eye. 
A big, thick-chested, 
well-knit man, with 
shirt open at the throat and hands like 
small hams. 

“Whoa,” said he, swinging himselfjdown, 
and theteamofgray horses, powerful-shoul- 
dered and shaggy-hoofed, came to a stop. 

He stepped to the back of his yellow 
caravan, took his tongs down from a hook, 
scized a block of ice, swung it easily out 
of the wagon, caught the hook on the 
scales, looked at the dial, and then, turn- 
ing quickly to a girl who had just stepped 
out of a nearby basement door, remarked: 

“ Mornin’, Maggie." 

He looked at her with a broad smile, as 
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though there were some good joke be- 
tween them. 

“Fifty this morn’, Maggie? You bet.” 

With this he deftly cast his leather 
apron over his shoulder to protect his 
shirt, swung the block of ice upon it, and 
disappeared down the areaway, bantering 
Maggie as he went. 

Well, there was something jaunty and 
clean-cut about it all that I liked. A kind 
of reality, a kind of joy of life! While he 
was gone I looked over his cart and his 
horses. It was a delight to see how neat 
and well-arranged everything was: the ax, 
with one side sharpened to a pick, set in a 
leather holder, a place for the tongs and 
the pails, and the feed 
bags for the horses, and 
the blankets, and the 
coiled ropes—and from 
a hook in the hood the 


dinner pail of the Iceman 

himself, with his pipe 
"d and his tobacco pouch in 
a little box of its own 
& near at hand. He even 
had the morning paper stuck in at the side 
of the seat. He could not have been more 
at home at his own fireside. 

But it was the horses which most de- 
lighted me. Splendid great Percherons, 
with coats rubbed until they were like 
silk. Every spot on the harness that could 


I could see flocks of youngsters—ready 
to welcome him wherever he stopped 


shine, shone; every spot that ought to look 
oily and black, looked oily and black. And 
there were red pompons on the bridles 
and many red and white rings on the head 
straps, and brass knobs, so bright they 
hurt your eyes, at the top of the hames. 

“That man loves his horses,” said I to 
myself. 

Above the collars, on the outer side, 
were brass plates bearing the words 
“Sylvan Pond. Ice Company "—Aand these 
literally shone in the sun. 

“Any man,” said I, “who truly loves 
animals is well worth knowing.” 

I don’t know why such common things 
should so delight a man, but they do. 
They seem to mean something interesting, 
alive, real. 

I found I had walked entirely around 
the ice wagon, examining everything 
closely, and was just back on the side- 
walk when the Iceman came out of the 
areaway. 

" Good-by, Maggie; see you to-morra.” 

(“1 suppose," f ‘latched inwardly, “he 
knows all the Maggies in the street.") 

He hung his tongs deftly on their proper. 
hook, stepped on the hub of the wheel and 
slid easily into his seat. The reins were 
attached to a hook on the roof of the hood. 
He did not take them down, but merely 
shook them. 

“Hey there, Lady,” he called. 

The ponderous horses stepped for- 
ward, the polished brass of the harness 
gleamed in the sunshine, the pompons 
tossed, the wheels of the great cart thun- 
dered on the stones—and the Iceman 
moved onward to new triumphs, new 
Maggies. 

I looked after him with a kind of 
amused longing. 1 had not said a single 
word; and as for him, he had appeared not 
to see me at all. But I went on down the 
street. somehow pleased and refreshed. 

After that, every time my work took 
me out in the morn- 
ing I looked up and 
down the street for 
my Iceman. I came 
to know the time 
of his coming and 
going, for he ran on 
schedule like a train. 
It may seem absurd, 
but sometimes I 
turned out of my 
way to pass him, or 
walked slowly down the other side of the 
street to see him in action. 

“He is truly a popular man,” said I; 
“if he were to run for alderman, he'd have 
this street to the last vote." 

He joked the policeman at the corner 
as he passed. It is something to be able 
to call the policeman “Bill.” He flirted 
with or bantered all the cooks, maids, and 
even the housewives in our street. Once 
going by I heard him having a lively set-to 
with the grocer’s wife on the corner.. Ata 
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The Iceman, by Davin GRAYSON 


distance I thought 
that it was an alterca- 
tion about the weight 
of the ice; but as I 
came nearer, it turned 
out to be a heated 
disagreement as to 
whether it would rain 
or “‘turn off fair." 

**Gee, it's hot,” says 
the Iceman. 

** Hot!" says the 
grocer's wife, “and 
you settin' in an ice 
wagon!” 

* Sure it's hot; and 
me carryin’ ice u 
three flights o' stairs." 

I even found that 
Harriet had made the 
acquaintance of the 
[ceman-—-or rather 
with the head of him, 
for she never saw any- 
thing more than his 
head looking in at the 
little trap window 
where he put the ice 
into our ice box. He 
always wore a broad 
smile; and it was not 
long before the con- 
versation spread from 
such cogent observa- 
tions as “How much, 
miss?" or "Mighty 
fne weather, miss," 
to the disclosure of 
personal history. I 
defy anyone, from a 
President to an Ice- 
man, to resist, for 
long, the impulse to 
tell Harriet how many 
children he has and 
whether girls or boys. 
The Iceman had four. 


HE oftener I saw 
him, the stronger 
rew my impression of 
Eas as a kind of 
Triumphant Charac- 
ter of the town. He 
had, it is true, no out- 
riders going before 
him. with trumpets; 
but his coming was 
not the less heralded. 
[ could see in imagination the wave of 
- preparation sweeping up street after 
street; the Maggies and he Sallies fixing 
the ice boxes, and then preparing to touch 
off the latch or open the area door. 
could see flocks of youngsters—both boys 
and girls—ready to welcome him wher- 
ever he stopped, and pick up bits of the 
ice he chipped off. 

“A truly public benefactor,” said I to 
myself; “a magician,” said I, “changing 
about the seasons and importing winter 
mto summer.” 

My amused speculations continued for 
two or three weeks and I had not yet 
exchanged so much as a word with the 
Iceman. But the more I saw of him, the 
more I wanted really to know him; to hear 
what he would say; to try him with ques- 
tions and ideas, and see what had come 
out of all this curious experience of life. 
I thought it would be interesting to know 
the ripe conclusions of an iceman about 
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He flirted or bantered with all the cooks, maids, and even the housewives in our street 
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the universe, the solar spaces, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the price of 
potatoes. 

For it seems to me that no knowledge is 
better worth having, or more fascinating, 
than the knowledge of how people have 
come to be what they are; how they have 
managed to live in the world. And when I 
see a man like my Iceman who not only 
lives but does it boldly, joyfully, with a 
kind of triumphant air about it, it seems 
to me I can scarcely wait to be at him! 


BUT how to do it? I thought of a hun- 
dred ways of saying exactly the right 
thing first—which is a difficult art. It is 
easy enough to imagine one's self playing 
the Caliph in Bagdad—and who Ls en- 
joyed it more than I, or kept quieter about 
my failures! But really to cross the line 
into the soul of another human being is 
not an easy thing. 

It came to me in a flash one morning, as 
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I passed the ice wagon, how I could do it. 
The Iceman himself had gone into one of 
the houses. When he reappeared, whis- 
tling, I was stooping over to run my hand 
down the leg of one of his horses. He 
looked at me in some surprise. 

“I thought,” said I, glancing up at him, 
“it was too bad that such a fine horse as 
this should have a spavin." 

* Spavin!" he exclaimed. “Spavin!” 

It was as though I had struck him. His 
precious horses! 

“They ain't a cleaner-boned animal in 
America," said he explosively. 

I smiled up at him and then stood up, 
slapping my hands. 

“So I see," said I. “J like horses myself, 
and when I saw that lump on the leg— 

“That ain't spavin." 

“ No,” I said, “I see it isn’t.” 

Then I remarked, casually: 

“I’m from the country, and I don't 
think that I ever (Continued on page 170) 


Learn Everything About Your Job- 
And Then You'll Get a Better One! 


This is the “secret” of Walter S. Gifford’s rapid rise from a clerkship to one of 


the highest offices in America’s biggest corporation — From the begin- 
ning of his remarkable career, he has specialized not only in 
knowing facts about his work, but in understanding them 


By Carl W. Ackerman 


ID you ever write a couple of 

letters, address the envelopes 

—and then, by mistake, put 

the letters into the wrong en- 

velopes? . . . You admit that 

you have? .. . I thought so! We all 

play that little trick on ourselves occasion- 

ally with results that are amusing and 
even embarrassing. 

But I doubt if anybody ever started, 
by that little error, a more extraordinary 
sequence of events than Walter S. Gifford 
set going about twenty years ago. 

That was in May, 1904, when Gifford 
was nineteen years old. He was to gradu- 
ate from Harvard in June; and he and 
his young college friends were doing a 
lot of thinking and talking about their 
future prospects. 

Most of them seemed to agree on one 
thing: that a young man wouldn't have 
much chance to get ahead in a big corpo- 
ration unless he had some pull. 

Among the companies they discussed 
were the General Electric and the Western 
Electric. Gifford used to listen to their 
talk. But secretly he didn't take much 
stock in what they said about pull, and 
finally he sat down and wrote a letter to 
e of those two companies, asking for a 

ob. 

Within a few days he received a reply, 
enclosing an application blank, from the 
Western Electric people. They said that 
his letter had been written to the General 
Electric Company—but his envelope had 
been addressed to their office. 

Gifford felt a bit mortified over the 
mistake he had made, but that didn’t 
keep him from filling in the application 
blank and sending it to the Western 
Electric Company. Neither did it keep 
the company from giving him a job. They 
put him to work as a clerk in the pay-roll 
othce in Chicago—and so started him 
on one of the most extraordinary careers 
I know of. 

To-day Gifford is the executive vice 
president of the biggest business in the 
United States! He is only forty years old. 
Yet he directs the finances of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company 
— a  two-billion-dollar institution. He 
handles hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually for the Bell Telephone system, 
which serves about sixteen million tele- 
phone subscribers all over the country. 

He is a director in a score of subsidiary 
telephone companies. And he is the 
voungest d | of the First National 
Bank «^ one of the greatest 


among the banks in the United States. 

When young Gifford decided that his 
companions had the wrong dope about 
the need of pull in a big corporation, he 
evidently was right. He himself had no 
pull. He had no friends at court. He 
started at the bottom; and, somehow, 
he got to the top. This is the story of that 
“somehow.” 

It begins when he was a boy in Salem, 
Massachusetts; not a husky boy physi- 
cally—he never had a Chinaman’s chance 
of getting on the football team or the 
baseball nine! As a long-distance runner, 
or a high jumper, he would have been a 
joke. . 


UT there is more than one kind of 
strength; mental and moral strength, 

for instance. And the folks who knew Gif- 
ford when he was a youngster seem to think 
he was all to the good in that direction. - 
There is the tale about the forest fire, 
for example. The story is thirty years 
old; but it is still cherished by some of 
the residents of Unity Plantation, in 
Maine, where Gifford used to visit rela- 
tives when he was a boy. : 
One day, he and another youngster 
"smoked out" a hedgehog, which had 
taken refuge in a hollow tree. After they 
had captured the animal, Gifford care- 


fully put out the fire which had furnished’ 


the smoke. At least, he thought he had 
put it out by the approved method of 
covering it with dirt. However, when the 
whole village was roused that night by 
an incipient forest fire in that very part 
of the woods, Gifford realized that what 
he had supposed to be dirt was really 
decayed vegetation. He had simply pro- 


“vided fuel for the flames. 


The incipient forest fre became a real 
one, threatening to wipe out the whole 
settlement. The men of the neighbor- 
hood fought it for two days before it was 
finally conquered. 

Anybody would have hated to confess 
that he started that fre. For a boy to own 
up to it must have taken a heap of 
courage, especially as the sclectman of the 
town was said to have a pretty bad 
temper. ; 

But young Gifford did confess. Quak- 
ing in his boots—if he wore any-—he 
went to the selectman and told the whole 
story. lle savs now that he expected to 
be sent to jail, perhaps even hanged for 
his crime. He was immensely surprised 
when, instead of being punished, he was 
praised for his courage and honesty! 


People who knew him as a boy in 
Salem tell other stories of the same sort; 
stories which prove that, even though he 
could not play football and baseball, he 
had the right stuff in him for "playing 
the game" in a different way. 

He himself told me of another incident. 
Out of that he learned his first lesson in 
regard to what a worker owes to his 
emplover. In this case, the employer was 
Gifford's own father, who then owned a 
lumber mill in Salem. 

“As with most boys,” he said to me, 
"there came a time in my young life 
when I wanted to earn a little money. I 
conhded this ambition to Father, and he 
offered me twenty-five cents to clean up 
one of the bins where odds and ends of 
lumber were dumped before being stacked 
up and sold for kindling. 

"[ went to work, carried out all the 
pieces, piled them up, swept out the bin— 
and hurried to Father's office to collect 
my pay. 

“He seemed surprised to see me, and 

asked what I wanted. When I reminded 
him of the promised quarter, he said he 
must first see how well I had done the 
work. I was more than willing to show 
off the fine job I had made of it; and 
as soon as he could leave the office 1 
proudly led the way to the bin. 
“But when we got there, I was simply 
stunned to find it almost full again. The 
mill hadn't stopped when I did! It had 
gone right on, doing a day's work. I had 
done only part of a day's work. 

"Well, I finished the day, and got my 
twenty-five cents. And that taught me 
what it means to be even a small wheel 
in a business. It can't stop turning, even 
if it is small. It must go on and do a day's 
work, like all the rest." 


WIEN Gifford finished. college, his 
father offered to get him a position 
inabank. He evidently was not aware of 
his son's ideas in regard to pull! The young 
man announced that he wanted to make 
his own way, and that he already had the 
promise of a job. He even carried his 
independence so far as to borrow the 
money to take him to Chicago. 

"One of the men in the pav-roll de- 
partment, where I started work, was a 
sort of mathematical shark," Gifford 
told me. “He was a regular lightnin 
calculator in figuring what was to be id 
the piece workers. 

“The amazing thing was that he did it 
all in his head; and it actually took sev- 
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eral clerks to check up his results with 
pencil and paper. 

“This interested me; and one night I 
sat down and worked out a system of 
mathematical short cuts of my own. 
With this system I could do the work of 
several clerks. And not long afterward, 
when the 'shark' was away on a vacation, 
I proved that by using my short cuts I 
could do his work as quickly as he could— 
and without its having to be 
checked up by two or three 
clerks." s 

Anybody who devises a 
way of saving the work of 
several men is sure to attract 
the notice of his employer. 
In fact, he can’t escape being 
noticed! So it is no wonder 
that Gifford was singled out 
for promotion. 


“THE point I want to 
make,” he said to me, “‘is 
this: My first promotion 
came as a direct result of my 
putting facts to work for the 
company. 

"T explained my short-cut 
methods to the other clerks. 
This enabled the office to get 
the work done in less time 
and with a smaller force. 
The company was expanding 
rapidly; so all the clerks who 
were lec out of the pay-roll 
office were given positions in 
other departments. No one 
suffered because of the 
change, and the company 
benefited." 

Putting facts to work! That 
is the great secret of Gifford’s 
career. He seems always to 
have had a passion for know- 
ing tacts. When he was a 
boy, his hobby was the col- 
lecting of beetles, butterflies, 
moths, and other insects. He 
mounted them and kept 
them in a glass case, care- 
fully labeled with long Latin 
names. 

He says he never under- 


stood these scientific names. Walter S. Gifford and his family. Mr. Gifford is executive 
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But he wanted to get all the 
facts, even about a bug. And 
one of the facts was its name. 

Rather curiously, perhaps, 
it was to a woman, his 
mother, that Gifford owed 
this habit of digging for 
facts. She had been a school- 
teacher; and after her mar- 
riage her own family of nine children 
made a pretty sizable class all by itself. 

She had even more than the usual 
school-teacher interest in exact knowl- 
edge; and she managed to instill in at 
least one of her children, the boy Walter, 
her own ideas about the importance of 
facts. 

It was partly his mother's influence 
and training that enabled him to enter 
the Salem high school when he was only 
cleven years old, and to go through Har- 
vard in three years instead of four. 

Many men, marveling at Gifford’s 
rapid progress, have tried to find the ex- 
planation. When they learn that he 
took the Harvard course in only three 


years, they ask him if he was a “grind” 
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during his student days.. Not long ago, 
one of his business associates rather 
pressed this question. 

“Walter,” he said, “ you must have 
had your nose in a book all the time you 
were at college!" 

“But I didn't!" protested Gifford. 

“Then how did you get through your 
examinations so easily?" the man asked. 

"Well," said Gifford, *I didn't try to 
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memorize a lot of unimportant details. I 
did try to understand the important facts! 
Those were the ones that would be use- 
ful to me at examination time. And if I 
understood them, I could remember them. 
“T haven’t a good memory. When I 
was in school, I couldn’t memorize things 
like dates or the multiplication table— 
not as a mere act of the memory. But if I 
understood the basic principles of a 
problem in arithmetic, or the meaning of 
historical events, I never forgot them. 
“To understand facts is the best aid to 
memory—and it is the only way to make 
them useful. A man might remember 
hundreds of facts; but how much good 
would that do him if he didn’t understand 
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them? 


Gifford's own achievements afford 
ample poor that his theory works out all 
right. For instance, he was to appear as a 
witness in a legal case in which his testi- 
mony, as prepared in advance, covered 
two pages crowded with figures. Only 
two hours before he was to go on the 
stand, the attorneys decided that his 
testimony must be given without his 
referring to notes or papers! Because he 

understood the facts involved, 
he was able to fix the figures 
in his mind and to give his 
testimony without error. 
Now let us go back to that 
first promotion. 
As a result of his intro- 
r ducing labor-saving methods 
in the pay-roll division, he 
was given a clerkship in the 
office of the secretary and 
controller of the company, 
a chance to work directly for 
one of the officers. 

Gifford must have made 
amazing use of that chance, 
for but two years later he 
became assistant secretary 
and treasurer of the com- 
pany! 

It seems that the New 
York manager heard that 
there was a young man in 
the Chicago office who had 
an unusual ability to ferret 
out facts, to understand 
them, and to present them 
concisely. Likeother big busi- 
ness executives, he needed 
men who had this ability. 
So he promptly summoned 


Gifford to New York. 


NLY three years after the 

nineteen-year-old college 
boy had asked for. a job with 
the company, he became one 
of its officers! And he had not 
been helped by any pull. He 
had won out on his own 
merits. 

His new position brought 
him into close touch with 
Harry B. Thayer, who was 
then general manager of the 
Western Electric. That com- 
pany manufactures the equip- 
ment for the Bell system; the 
twoare closely related. 5o Gif- 
ford's work with the Western 
Electric brought him later 
into the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 

One of the first things he 
was asked to do, after his promotion to 
the New York office, was to go to Boston 
and reorganize the accounting system of 
the company in that city. 

When Gifford began, as usual, to dig 
out the facts, he found that the telephone 
business had grown so fast that the infor- 
mation about it hadn't kept pace with 
this growth. 

In 1875 the first words were trans- 
mitted by telephone. Thirty-five years 
later, there were more than five million 
subscribers to the Bell system. In the 
face of this tremendous growth, the old 
methods of accounting were hopelessly 
inadequate; and to Gifford was assigned 
the task of revolutionizing these methods. 

Remember! He (Continued on page 147) 


The Snowflake Man 


On a little Vermont farm lives W. A. Bentley, who knows more about snowflakes 
than any other man in the world — In the past forty years he has made 
thousands of photographs of them and found that no two are 
alike— How he stuck to his task through that long 
period when his neighbors thought him foolish 
and no one else thought of him at all 


. By Mary B. Mullett 


WAY up in northern Vermont, 
about fifteen miles east of Lake 
Champlain, there is a village 
by the good old Bible name of 
Jericho. If it hadn’t been for 

one man, the great outside world might 
never have heard of that little town. Cer- 
tainly, if it had not been for this one man, 
I never should have gone there. 

Because of him, however, I did go. The 
one daily train left me there on a keen, 
cold day not long ago—abandoned me, I 
might almost say; for I was the only one, 
out of the twelve passengers, who seemed 
willing to take a chance on Jericho. 

For that matter, I wasn’t bound for the 
village itself. My mecca was a farm 
about six miles away, a farm where lives 
a man with an extraordinary passion. 


For almost sixty years—that is, practi- . 


cally his whole life—he has followed what 
I cannot help calling a Dream of Beauty. 

Ihave found that his name, W. A. Bent- 
ley, doesn't seem to mean anything to 
most people. But if I call him “the snow- 
flake man" it oftens brings a quick recog- 
nition. Some of you may have 
seen reproductions of his marvelous 
photographs of snowflakes—snow 
crystals, as he prefers to call 
them. 

Scientists, both in this country and 
in Europe, have known of him 
and of his work for years. 

At first, they paid his pictures 
the highest possible compliment, 
the compliment of saying that they 
were too good to be true! Later, when 
these doubting Thomases became 
convinced that the pictures were 
genuine photomicrographs, photo- 
graphs made with a camera with a 
microscope attachment, they paid 
him the tribute of a sincere and 
grateful admiration. 

Yes, really grateful! Professor 
W. B. Snow, of the University of 
Wisconsin—Snow is an apt name 
in this connection—has been buy- 
ing the Bentley photographs and 
slides for years. After he had re- 
ceived the pictures of the 1916-17 
* crop," as Mr. Bentley calls it, he 
wrote: 

“They are beautiful and give me 
the most exquisite pleasure, as the 
will do over and over again, for 
shall see them © »eatedly during 


the comin^ | are doing a 
great v rudents and 
scier nany other 
v i to appre- 


ciate the infinity and prodigality as well 
as the beauty of nature." 

Infinity and prodigality are big words, 
in more ways than one. But they are not 
extravagant in this case. Mr. Bentley 
has made almost four thousand five hun- 
dred pictures of snow crystals—and no 
two of these crystals are alike. 

More marvelous still, Mr. Bentley de- 
clares that, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, no snowflake that ever has 
fallen was an exact duplicate of any other 
snowflake! With profound humility, we 
acknowledge that the Great Designer is in- 
comparable and unapproachable in the in- 
finite prodigality and beauty of His works. 


Br I confess that my visit to Jericho 
gave me still another reason for feelin 
humble. Out in that remote farmhouse, 
sat until far into the night, listening to 
an extraordinary story, the story of how 
the Great Designer found an interpreter 
in an insignificant country boy. 

It was a story of passionate and life- 
long devotion; of an ingenuity that over- 


A magnified photograph of two dewdrops and 
many tiny beads of dew on two blades of grass. 
The shadow you see in the larger of the drops is a 
reflected image of Mr. Bentley, who stood close 
up to the grass when he was making this picture 


came all obstacles; and of a courageous 
patience that persisted in the face of in 
difference and of ridicule. 

I knew that some of the folks of that 
section thought W. A. Bentley was, to say 
the least, pretty queer. Evidently it was 
the old, old story—the prophet wasn’¢ 
much honored in his own country. 

“What do the people around here think 
of you and your work?” J asked him that 
night. 

We were sitting in a room which was an 
incongruous contrast to the amazingly 
beautiful photographs lying on the table 
beside us. It was a big, bare-floored place: 
at one side, a huge wood box and a kitchen 
stove; at the other, a piano heaped with 
piles of sheet music! ‘There was the dis- 
orderliness of a bachelor’s housekeeping. 
Bentley never has married. Only one 
woman has counted for anything in his 
life. That woman was his mother, whom 
he adored. 1 

The house is a big one, too big for his 
purse. By daylight I had seen how badly 
it needed repair. A young couple— Bent- 
ley’s nephew and his wife—live ir 

art of the house. - The Snowflake 
Man keeps bachelor’s hall in the 
other wing. 

Strange surroundings in which tc 
pursue a Dream of Beauty! . Anc 
the little man opposite me seemed 
yet more strange, in the rôle of in 
terpreter to the Great Designer. 


ERHAPS that is all that some 
of his neighbors can see: a quee: 
little man, in an ill-kept old house 
spending his life in work that leave: 
his purse almost empty. 
hey pass by that work as un- 
heedingly as they, and we, trample 
with careless feet the snowflakes 
themselves. I dare say we all are 
doing the same sort of thing: going 
through the world, indifferent to its 
wonders. Not even knowing they 
are there! More blind and deaf te 
the beauty of the lives that touch 
our own than we are to the mutely 
exquisite appeal of the snowflakes 
we crush in passing. 

When I asked him what his neigh- 
bors think of him, Mr. Bentley 
smiled; but it was a smile that gave 
me a little twinge of pain; a patient 
smile, with a trace of bitterness. 

“Oh,” he said, “I guess they’ve 
always believed I was crazy, or à 
fool, or both. Years ago, I thought 
they might feel different if they un- 
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A few of Mr. Bentley's pictures of magnified snowflakes, showing the exquisite design and suggesting 
the infinite variety in the patterns of crystallization. Mr. Bentley has photographed thousands of snow- 
flakes, but no two of his pictures are alike; and it is his conclusion, after more than forty years of 
study, that no two snowflakes ever have been alike, though countless billions have fallen to the earth 


derstood what I was doing. I thought 
they might be glad to understand. So I 
announced that I would give a talk in the 
village and show lantern slides of my pic- 
tures. They are beautiful, you know, 
marvelously beautiful on the screen. 

“ But when the night came for my lec- 
ture, just six people were there to hear me. 
It was free, mind you! And it was a fine, 
pleasant evening, too. But they weren't 
interested. I had arranged to give my 
lecture the next night at another town, 
farther away. That evening it rained 
hard; and I said to myself: 

*** ]f only six people, in my own town, 
would come to quis me on a fine night, 
nobody will turn out in the rain! Espe- 
cially where they are not my friends, but 
strangers.’ So I didn't go. 

“But about eight o'clock they tele- 
phoned me from this other town: | “The 
church is full; and we're waiting for vou! 

“T realized then," he said, with his 
patient smile, “that my home-town folks 
didn't have a very high opinion of me. I 
think they have changed a little. A year 


or two ago, I again tried the experiment 
of giving my lecture here in the village, 
aid my neighbors had interest enough to 
come. 

“I think they found my pictures beau- 
tiful. They couldn't help shat! I doubt, 
though, that they have changed their 
opinion of me. They still think I’m a 
little cracked. I've just had to accept 
that opinion and try not to care. jn 
doesn't hurt me—very much." 

That added phrase, “very much," told 
its own story. Indifference, ridicule, and 
lack of understanding do hurt. Appre- 
ciation is peculiarly sweet to us when, like 
charity, it begins at home. 


* WHEN did you become interested 
in snowflakes?" I asked. 

** Almost sixty years ago, I guess,” said 
Bentley, with a whimsical expression. “I 
was born in 1865, and I can’t remember 
the time I didn’t love the snow more than 
anything in the world—except my mother. 
All that I am, or that I ever shall be, I 
owe to her. 


“T never went to school until I was 
fourteen years old. She taught me at 
home. She had been a school-teacher be- 
fore she married my father, and she in- 
stilled in me her own love of knowledge 
and of the finer things of life. She had 
books, including a set of encyclopedia. I 
read them all. 

“T was taught music too.” He looked 
across the kitchen stove toward the piano. 
“You would find some pretty good bre: 
old and new, among those piles of music,” 
he said, with a touch of pride. 

“And it was my mother that made it 
possible for me, at fifteen, to begin the 
work to which I have devoted my life. 
She had a small microscope which she had 
used in her school-teaching. When the 
other boys of my age were playing with 
popguns and slingshots, I was absorbed 
in studying things under this microscope: 
drops of water, tiny fragments of stone, a 
feather dropped from a bird’s wing, a 
delicately veined petal from some flower. 

“ But always, from the very beginning, 
it was the snowflakes that fascinated me 
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most! The farm-folks, up 
in this north country, dread 
the winter; but I was su- 
premely happy, from the 
day of the first snowfall— 
which usually came in No- 
vember—until the last one, 
which sometimes came as 
late as May. 

“ Under the microscope, I 
found that snowflakes were 
miracles of beauty; and it 
seemed a shame that this 
beauty should not be seen 
and appreciated by others. 
Every crystal was a master- 
piece of design; and no one 
design was ever repeated. 
When a snowflake melted, 
that design was forever lost. 
Just that much beauty was 
gone, without leaving any 
record behind. 

“I became possessed with 
a great desire to show peo- 
ple something of this won- 
derful loveliness, an am- 
bition to become, in some 
measure, its preserver. I had read— 
probably in my mother’s encyclopedia— 
of cameras that photographed through a 
microscope. If I could have such an ap- 
paratus, I believed I could make perma- 
nent records of snow crystals. 

“When I was seventeen years old, my 
mother persuaded my father to buy for 
me the camera and microscope which I 
have developed into the apparatus I am 
still using. 

“It cost, even then, one hundred dol- 
lars! You can imagine, or perhaps you 
cannot, unless you know what the av- 
erage farmer is like, how my father 
hated to spend all that money on what 
seemed to him a boy's ridiculous whim. 

“Somehow my mother got him to 
spend the money, but he never came to 
believe that it had been worth while. 
He and my elder brother always 
thought I was fooling away my time, 
fussing with snowflakes! But I don't 
think my love of beauty made me a 
worse farmer. This was only a ten- 
cow dairy farm when my father died. 
My brother and I made it a twenty- 
cow farm—and I did my share of the 


work. 
“I AM still a farmer, although my 
nephew runs the place on shares. 
But I do a good deal toward improving 
it. I wish I could show you one of my 
pastures up on the hill. You would 
find great cairns of rocks which I made 
last summer, clearing them out of the 
feld, and so making it more valuable. 

“ But,” he smiled, “if I also took the 
time to enjoy the beauty of my farm, do 

ou think that was a poor investment? ° 
[-don't! If I had worked early and 
late, I might have brought in a few. 
more dollars. But what could I have 
bought with them that would have 
given me greater satisfaction? 

“Every summer I have some young 
girl from the city, who needs this won- 
derful outdoor life, come up here and 
board with a family in the neighbor- 
hood. I pay her expenses. I like to see 
her getting well and strong. 

“The young folks come here, play 
my piano, and sing for me. There is a 
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A miniature Christmas tree, etched in frost. Mr. Bentley 
has made hundreds of remarkable pictures of frost forma- 
tions, such as you have seen on your own window panes 


lovely little stream running through m 
woods. I have made pictures of it, wit 
these young girls to give the scene its 
human interest; and these pictures also 
are permanent records of something beau- 
tiful. I think this is as good a way to 
spend my time as in milking another cow. 
“The average dairy farmer gets up at 
dawn, because he has to go to work in the 
cow yard. I get up at dawn, too. But it 
is because I want to find some leaf, hung 
with dew; or a spider web which the dew 


Wilson A. Bentley, the “snowflake man” of 
Jericho, Vermont, who discovered the hid- 
den beauties in individual snowflakes, and 
through his photographs gave his discovery. 
to the world. Mr. Bentley, who is a farmer, 
was born in Jericho sixty years ago, and 
has devoted practically his entire life to the 
study of snow crystals, frost, and dew 


has made into the most deli- 
cate ropes of pearls. 

“T take my camera with 
me, get down on my knees 
in the wet grass, and photo- 
graph these exquisite bits of 
nature. Because I do this I 
can show these lovely things 
to people who never auld 
have seen them without my 
help. They will get their 
daily quart of milk, all 
right. Other farmers will 
attend to that. But I think 
Iam giving them something 
which is just as important. 


WANTED to know how 

he takes his photographs 
of snowflakes; so we went 
into another room— big and 
bare and absolutely stone 
cold!—where the negatives 
are made. I held a little oil 
lamp while he explained his 
apparatus. I shall give only 
a simple description of it 
k here. Elaborate technicali- 
ties won’t interest you any more than 
they did me. 
. The camera has a bellows which allows 
it to be extended about three feet. The 
snowflake is on a regular microscopic 
slide—a small rectangular piece of glass. 
This is inserted under the microscope, 
which is attached to the front of the 
camera. The usual eyepiece of the mi- 
croscope is dispensed with, also the usual 
camera lens, the objective of the micro- 
scope serving instead. 

Mr. Beddey found that his arms 
were not long enough to reach the ad- 
justments in front when he was at 
the back of the camera getting the 
image in focus. So he rigged up a 
contrivance of wheels at a cord, 
which enables him to overcome this 
difficulty. 

'The camera is pointed toward a 
window, thus photographing through 
the snow crystal. The image is al- 
ways magnified, the enlargements 
ranging from 64 to 3,600 times. The 
room, of course, must not be heated. 
Mr. Bentley is probably the only 
puptieaphee who always wears 

eavy mittens while at work! He ` 
discards them when he goes to the 
dark room to develop the plates. But 
he puts them on again, also an over- 
coat and cap and muffler, when he 
takes a trayful of fresh prints out to a 
flowing spring in the back yard to be 
washed by the ice-cold running water. 
Altogether, it is not what anyone 
would call a soft job. 

“How do you catch your snow- 
flakes?" I asked, transferring the 
lamp from one hand, numb with cold, 
to the other. "And how do you se- 
lect the chosen few from among the 
millions upon millions of possible sub- 
jects?” 

“I wish it were snowing now!” he 
said, with a regret I did not entirely 
share. "However," he added con- 
solingly, “it might not be a good 
storm for my purpose. Some snows 
produce poor crystals. The finest 
ones generally come in the western 
quadrant of a wide-spread storm 
or blizzard. And, as these storms 
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asually pass over from west to east, 
this means that the best crystals are 
likely to come toward the end of a 
storm; not at the beginning. 


4 Most people think that the very 
large flakes, which are charac- 
ceristic of some snowstorms, are the 
most beautiful. But that is simply 
because the crystals are large enough 
for us to see, with the naked eye, some- 
thing of their beauty of form. In 
reality, these very large flakes are 
likely to be imperfect, when examined 
under the microscope. The finest crys- 
tals are medium, or even small, in size. 
“The percentage of perfect crystals 

s not so great when a snowstorm is 
very thick and heavy; and the reason 
is extremely interesting. Come into 
the kitchen, and I'll show you some 
oictures that will explain this reason." 

That was a welcome suggestion, as 
far.as I was concerned! Isat on the wood 
box, thawing my fingers over the stove, 
while Mr. bendé picked out several 
photographs. Apparently he had been 
utterly oblivious to the frigid temperature 
of the other room. I think he would have 
stood in there all night, amply warmed 
by the glow cf his enthusiasm. 

“Here,” he said, showing me one of the 
pictures, "is a very curious thing. You 
see there are several crystals 
in this photograph. Do you 
aotice that each of them is 
larger—extends out farther 
—on one side? And do you 
see that this enlarged part 
of a crystal is always on the 
side toward its neighbor? 


They seem to be trying to 
«each out and touch each 
other. 


* Well, when a snowstorm 
is very thick, the crystals 
have formed in closer prox- 
imity to one another and we 
find them distorted by this 
mutual reaching out to their 
neighbors. To be perfectly 
symmetrical, they must be 
outside the range of influ- 
ence of other crvstals. You 
see, they don't form instan- 
taneously. They grow; be- 
ginning with a tiny nucleus, 
and developing around this 
nucleus a geometrical pat- 
tern of amazing regularity, 


(Left) Dewdrops hanging like 
pear-shaped jewels from a 
slender stem of grass. Pic- 
tures of this sort are hard to 
get, Mr. Bentley said, be- 
cause the least stirring of the 
air will shake the water off. 
(Right) A grasshopper covered 
with tiny beads of dew. 
Sometimes, in order to get 
pictures of this sort, Mr. 
Bentley catches a grasshopper 
and ties him to a flower, 
leaving him there overnight. 
(Below) Dewdrops on a leaf 


“Usually they are hexagonal; they have 
six sides, or six branches. And the six sides 
will be exactly the same! Occasionally 
we get one with three sides, the three be- 
ing absolutely alike, even to details which 
can be seen only under the microscope. 

“Tt is just simply marvelous!" he said, 
almost to himself. 

“Sze those two tiny air bubbles, hardly 
larger than pin points?" he went on, 
picking up another.photograph. “Even 


A spider web covered with beads of dew, each tiny 
strand of the web resembling a miniature rope of pearls 
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those bubbles are repeated in every 
one of the six sections of this crystal. 
So are all the dozens of other details 
here's law and order for you! Each 
snowflake is as different from its fel- 
lows as we human beings are from ouf 
fellows. But the comparison changes 
there. For each snowflake, if allowed 
freedom to develop alone, is perfect 
according to its individual plan. Ie 
is one of nature's miracles. 

“You asked how I catch my crys: 
tals," he went on, after a short pause. 
“J do it with this little wooden tray, 
which I made for that purpose. It is 
painted black, so that the flakes will 
show against it. And I hold it by 
these wires at the ends, so that my 
hands will not touch and warm the 
wood. 

"When there is a snowstorm, I 
stand at the open door of a cold room, 
and let a few flakes fall on this tray. I can 
see what their general form is, and can 
tell pretty well whethér they promise to 
be interesting. Of course I have photo- 
graphed so many specimens that I'm not 
easily satisfied now. I want novel forms, 
or unusually intricate and beautiful de- 
signs. j 

“Tf I don't think I have anyone prom- 
ising in my ‘catch,’I brush the tray clean 
with this turkey feather and allow some 
new flakes to fall on it. 


"WHEN I get one that 
seems interesting, I 
transfer it to a glass slide 
for examination under the 
microscope. At first I tried 
to brush it from the tray 
to the slide with a feather. 
But, no matter how careful 
I was, there was almost 
certain to be some slight 
damage to the crystal; sc 
I had to devise another 
method. 

“T use now this little 
pointed rod of wood, about 
an eighth of an inch in di- 
ameter. I delicately touch 
the point of the rod to the 
center of the crystal, lift it 
off, and lay it on the glass 
slide. This requires great 
sureness and lightness of 
touch; but as I never have 
used liquor, tobacco, or any 
(Continued on page 173) 


^ Doctor, I Feel Myself Slipping!” 


“This is one of the commonest of all confessions made to medical men," says 


Dr. James H. McCurdy, famous physical director — Generally it comes 
from people who would not be slipping if they had given 
only a little care to their health— Tests that will 
tell you whether you are fit, and exercises 
that will increase your strength 


By James C. Derieux 


F YOUR waist is growing out of 
bounds, your breath getting short, 
your energy ebbing away, and if 
etting up in the morning is a terri- 

le ordeal, you are probably to 
blame. For such matters as these, 
according to Dr. J. H. McCurdy, one of 


help you find out for yoursclf whether you 
are slipping. For instance, if you are 
anywhere between ten and seventy years 
of age you ought to be able to walk at 
normal speed up two ordinary flights of 
stairs, count twenty before taking a 
breath and then proceed on your way 


chest; but PII put the test at five, so 
that fat people will not feel too cut up 
about it. . ] 

“You can test your weight too, without 
consulting a doctor or an insurance table, 
though these tables are easily obtained 
from any insurance company. If you are 


the most famous physical directors in the without discomfort. See if you can do below five feet eight inches tall, multiply 


world, are largely in your own hands. 
Doctor McCurdy is professor of physi- increase your exercise unti 


cal education at the Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A. Col- 
lege, at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. For thirty-seven 
years he has been teaching 
people how to take care of 
themselves, and to-day be- 
tween four and five million 
men and women in all parts 
of the world are learning 
how to keep in good condi- 
tion from teachers who 
learned the trick from Doc- 
tor McCurdy. 

What is more, Doctor 
McCurdy takes his own 
medicine. He is fifty-eight 
years old, but hé goes out 
on the football field every 
fall and plays with the 
boys. He recently kicked 
nine field goals out of ten 
trials, and on another occa- 
sion within the year he 
defeated two good tennis 
players, each of whom was 
more than thirty years 
younger than he is. 

One day not long ago I 
saw him make a swift run 
for a train that was about 
tq leave him. When he 
won the race the engine 
was puffing but he was 
not! 

* My own experience and 
my close observation of 
thousands of men and wom- 
en of all ages convince me," 
he says, "that your health 
is yours to have and to 


How You Feel is More Important 
Than How You Look 


“ANY man," said Doctor McCurdy, “will 

spend ten minutes a day in shaving 
and fixing himself up to look the best that 
he can. But he balks at spending an equal 
length of time in keeping his body in good 
repair so that it can perform its functions 
normally. And this, notwithstanding the 
fact that health is far more important than 
looks. Now, I'm.no advocate of whiskers; 
but, if you can't both shave and exercise, I'll 


' come out flat for a program of exercise, and 


let the whiskers grow where they will! 

“Any woman will spend more than ten 
minutes a day in fixing herself up to look 
attractive, and she is perfectly right in doing 
so. But, like the man, she doesn't go far 
enough. She ought to give her muscles, her 
health, a little attention—at least as much 
as she gives her appearance. I’m no advo- 
cate of ugliness on the part of women—far 
from it! but, if à woman can't both fix her- 
self up and exercise, I'll take the stump for 
exercise, and let the faces look like what 
they will!” 


this, and if you can’t, study your diet and your height in inches by two and a 
ison can do it. quarter. “That will give you a fairly 


accurate idea of normal 
weight for one of your 
height. If you are more 
than five feet eight, multi- 
ply by two and a half. 
Suppose you are five feet 
ten. That is seventy inches. 
Multiplied by two and a 
half, it gives you one 
hundred and seventy-five 
pounds, which is about the 
correct weight for you. 

“But don't get scared 
if you vary from this ap- 
proximate normal, pro 
vided you are not too far 
from it. 

“Excessive overweight 
is a sign of premature 
degeneration in your phys- 
ical strength, and is almost 
certainly due to overindul- 
gence at the table and to 
lack of sufficient exercise. 
Overeating and too little 
exercise for the trunk mus- 
cles are the twin offenses 
that cause millions of men 
and women to slip lon 
before their strength shoul 
begin to decrease.” 

There are also some sim- 
ple exercises in bodily move- 
ment and in balancing 
which, Doctor McCurdy 
says, are good barometers 
of physical condition. Here 
are seven tests that a person 
in normal health should 
find easy: 

I. Lie flat on your back 


hold or to lose, according to the amount 
of common sense you show. 

“Doctor, I feel myself slipping. I 
can't do the things I used to do,’ is one 
of the commonest statements that we 
medical men hear. And generally we 
hear it from men who ought not to be 
slipping, and who would not be if they 
regarded their bodies as highly as they 
do other things in life. 

“There are a few simple tests that will 
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“Take a tape measure and try your 
chest expansion. You ought to be able 
to expand anywhere from two and a half 
to four inches. Then measure your 
waist. It ought to be five per cent smaller 
than your chest. That is, if your chest 
circumference at normal is thirty-six 
inches your waist ought not to be more 
than a fraction over thirty-four inches. 
As a matter of fact, it is better if your 
waist is ten per cent smaller than your 


and raise both legs to a vertical position, 
so that they make a right angle with 
your body. 

2. Still flat on your back, grasp the 
head of the bed and bring both feet com- 
pletely over the head. 

3. Now raise your body to a sitting 
position without the aid of your arms. 

4. Lie flat again, put the bottoms of 
your feet on the bed, with the knees 
raised to make a triangle. Lift your body 
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“Doctor, I Feel Myself Slipping!” 


SO that it rests on the head, shoulders, 
and feet, the hips about twelve inches 
from the bed. Now turn sidewise, with- 
out the aid of your elbows, until you are 
resting on your feet and one shoulder. 

B. [in on one foot, raise the other 
knee until the upper leg goes out straight 
from the hip. Stand that way for ten 
seconds. You ought not to wabble too 
much or hop around on the foot that is 
supporting your weight. 

6. Stand on one foot, raise the other 
one backward, and bend body forward 
until with the outstretched foot it 
makes a horizontal line, roughly 
parallel with the floor. Hold that 

position for ten seconds without 
skipping about. . 

7. Grasp one heel in your hand, 
and hold it out to the side as high as 
possible for ten seconds. 

“The first four of these tests,” 
said Doctor McCurdy, ‘‘are to show 
the strength of the big trunk muscles, 
which are the most neglected of all 
your muscles and are among the 
most important to health. The last 
three of the tests are to discover your 
ability to coórdinate the use of your 
muscles. These balancing tests are 
important, because they show wheth- 
er your muscles are keeping up their 
teamwork. Normal health depends 
upon a proper integration of big and 
little muscle activities. These last 
three tests, by the way, are very 
much more difficult when your eyes 
are shut. If you can do them with- 
out NIRE your ability to balance - 
is away above normal. 


“THERE is one more test which 

isn't so very accurate, because 
failure to perform it may beduetoany 
one of several causes. This test is get- 
ting up in the morning! Do you like 
to get up, or do you hateit? Iknow 
a man who says he never is sure until 
ten or eleven o'clock whether or not 
he is sick, because the ordeal of 
arising leaves him feeling so low in 
body and in mind! 

“Te you are like that, the explana- 
tion may, and probably does, lie in 
plain laziness of the ordinary, gar- 
denvariety. Orit may be that you 
sleep too little. Not many of us 
can get on with less than eight 
hours’ sleep, and some of us do 
better on nine. A second frequent 
cause for bad feelings in the 
morning is overeating. You may 
be doping your body with un- 
assimilated food. A third reason 
is a general deterioration of your energy, 
due either to some infection, sickness, or 
carelessness about your health. 

“Just on general principles, you ought 
to have a thorough medical examination 
once a year, at the least. And if you can't 
perform the tests I have given, see your 
doctor, to make sure that you are free 
from infected teeth, tonsils, or other parts 
of the body, or from organic trouble. If 
you have no trouble that calls for medi- 
cine or surgery, turn to with a will and 
make yourself hearty by exercise and 
sane eating. 

“There are four big factors in the pres- 
ervation of your health. They are: 
Proper food, a happy mental attitude, 
sleep and rest, and exercise. The tests I 


by JAMES 


have suggested and the exercises I shall 
give are designed particularly for the big 
trunk muscles. These are the muscles in 

our body, or torso, from the hips to the 
feud. not including the arms. 

“A good many years ago a friend of 
mine, who is a man of affairs, came to see 
me. He had lost his health and his nerve, 
and came not for medical advice but to 
talk about his estate. His mental condi- 


tion was critical, for he was in a mood 
to do something desperate. His physical 
condition was distressing, but not critical. 


For thirty-seven years Dr. James H. McCurdy has been 
teaching people how to take care of themselves. As 
professor of physical education at the International 
Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
as a lecturer and writer on health he has won a 
place among the leading men in his profession. 
tor McCurdy was born in Maine fifty-eight years ago 


“T examined that man, though he 

rotested, and found that he had simply 
et himself slip into a frightful state of 
mind, nerves, and health. His digestion 
was poor, he lay awake at night, and when 
he went to his office he couldn't get any 
work done. He had become suspicious of 
people around him, and at home he was 
very irritable. His life had just plain 
gone to smash. 

“I didn't give him any advice about 
arranging his affairs to the best advantage 
for his family. My advice was more vital 
than that. Í told him what to do to save 
himself. He was so far gone that he 
could not be given a mild prescription for 
exercise. He had to quit work for a time, 
and follow my instructions to the letter. 
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“When I showed him the instructions, 
hé rebelled. 

“Doctor, I can't do those things" he 
said with a fretted, nervous air. 'You 
tell me to lie down during the day. Why, 
man, I can't. I can't even lie down at 
night without going all to pieces. This 
will run me crazy, F en ou.’ 

“We fought it out, and he finally gave 
m. Here is the program I set for 

im: 

“To lie down flat for half an hour after 
breakfast, then get u and take a walk, 

beginning with a half-hour walk, and 
. increasing it to one hour, and also 

increasing the speed from a stroll 
to a brisk pace. Then came an hour 
or two in which he could do as he 
pleased, and after that he had to lie 
down again for half an hour just 
before lunch. Lunch over, I told 
him to lie down for an hour, and then 
go to a gymnasium for exercise, only 
a few minutes at the start, but work- 
ing up to forty minutes of lively bend- 
ing, twisting, and playing. 

‘This gymnasium exercise was 
followed by a massage and a bath, 
after which he lay down until dinner. 
He could have a moderately large 
dinner, and then was free until bed- 
time, at ten o'clock. 


C. DERIEUX 


"NTOW that's a pretty strenuous 

program, but it was a case of a 
desperatesituation requiring a desper- 
ate remedy. That man, as I said, had 
no organic trouble and no source of 
"infection. All he needed was tc 
build up the tone of his muscles, and 
to quiet his nerves. He did both of 
these things, and four months later 
was robust. 

“This happened perhaps ety 
years ago, and that man, who was all 
in at the age of forty, is still very 
much alive and each day is active in 
his office. 

“You probably do not need such 
methodical treatment, for not many 
cases are so severe as his. But take 
stock, just the same, and see where 

ou stand in the matter of health. 
T advice my friends to keep a health 
bank account, listing sleep, exer- 
cise, play, and wholesome food 

as deposits. 
overweight, what can you dc 
about it? Why, you can get rid 
of that surplus flesh, that's what 

And you ought to get rid of it, too 

Put a pair of scales in your room 

and weigh yourself night and 

morning. Eat on the dosi of 
your weight, not your appetite. Don't 
gain, lose a little each Nub 

“In one of the gymnasiums run by a 
former pun of mine, there is a man whc 
comes each day for an hour or more. A 
year ago that man weighed three hundred 
and four pounds, which was a little over 
a hundred pounds more than he ought to 
have weighed. He became worried, and 
decided to do something about the inex- 
cusable condition he had got himself into 
by gag too much and exercising too 

ittle. 

“ But he couldn’t afford to stop work- 
ing, or didn’t think he could. Anyway, it 
fvasn't necessary for him to stop. All that 
was needed was an hour or two in a gym- 
nasium each day. (Continued on page 100) 


Doc- 


Suppose you are: 


Madge Kennedy is Lucky— 
But She Doesn't Trust to Luck 


She hasn’t had to fight for her chances, but she has fought to make the most of 
them—"I don’t keep my eyes 'way ahead on some shining goal," she 
says, “I just do my level best with the job that is in hand"— The 
two important things which her mother taught her 


OME years a not very many— 
the young folks of the summer 
colony at Sconset, on Nantucket 
Island, gave a play. It was a 
parody on "Hamlet" and was 

written by the young people themselves. 
The part of the Player Queen was taken 
by a fifteen-year-old girl who happened 
to be visiting at one of the cottages. 

In the colony at that time were some 
well-known theatrical people, and of 
course they went to see the young folks 
give their performance. When it was over 
three of them sought out the girl who had 
been the Player Queen. And each of them 
offered her an engagement in a good 
company! 

She accepted one of these offers. It 
gave her, an absolute beginner, the lead- 
ing female róle in a first-class production, 
with an actor who had a national reputa- 
tion. 

She has been on the stage ever since. 
And, except for a few weeks, she always 
has played the lead, or has been the star! 
Her name is Madge Kennedy, famous 
both on the stage and in motion pictures. 

It sounds like one of those fairy tales 
of pure luck; the easy career of a favorite 
of fortune; of smiling Fates that smoothed 
out all the rough places. But I think I 
can show you something more than that in 
Madge Kennedy's story. 

The chances are a hundred to one that 
you have seen her, at least in the motion 

ictures. You know, therefore, that she 
: fae the indefinable quality catalogued as 

*charm"—a slender, graceful girl, with 
big dark eyes, very serious ones, and an 
odd little fleeting smile. 

But if you have seen her on the real 
stage, you know, too, that she has a voice 
which you can’t forget. Not that you 
want to! There is something in it, vibrant 
and appealing, that affects you strangely. 

I am reliably informed, not, I hasten 
to add, by Miss Kennedy herself, that 
her voice makes the average man wish he 
were a sort of traffic cop in life’s hurly- 
burly. 

At sight of Madge Kennedy, or at the 
sound of her voice, he would like to hold 
up a commanding hand, stop the rest of us 
in our tracks, and shout thunderously: 

“Let the little lady pass!" 

Figuratively speaking, this is precisely 
what has happened several times in the 
course of her career. More than once she 
has come, as it were, to the corner of 
the street, and someone has been there to 
“let the little lady pass." 
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By Allison Gray 


Madge Kennedy admits frankly that 
her gaze is not fixed on some high and 
mighty goal, which she is straining every 
nerve to attain. i 

She is just driving along what you 
might call the theatrical Main Street. 
It's a mighty busy thoroughfare. Lots of 
other folks are taking the same route. At 
the corners, some are crowded out into 
the side streets. Others edge their way in. 

Her way of traveling is interesting. 
She is negotiating her crowded thorough- 
fare one block at a time! The only thing 
she is intent upon is to be up in front 
when she reaches the next corner. 

I don't know that you can beat this as 
a plan of progress. One block at a time! 
In other words, one job at a time. That's 
the Madge Kennedy way of doing it. 
That and one other thing: She likes her 
Main Street, thinks it is wonderful. And 
she enjoys immensely every single block 
she travels on it. 

She doesn't say, “Well, I don't think 
much of this one. So narrow and uninter- 
esting! Really not at all the place for 
me. I ought to be about ten blocks up 
ahead, instead of here in this mess." 

On the contrary, she said to me, her 
eyes darkening with enthusiasm, “I want 
to do everything there is to be done in 
my kind of work: comedy, farce, tragedy, 
musical comedy, singing, dancing, motion 
peus ce thing! Because that'swhat 
ife is—a 'chiffonade' of all kinds of emo- 
tions and experiences. And one set of 
these emotions and experiences is just as 
wonderful as the others." 


S YOU see, Miss Kennedy has some- 

thing more than charm; something be- 
sides mere good luck. There is a clever 
brain inside her pretty head, much think- 
ing behind the seriousness of her dark 
eyes. 

She was born in Chicago—which is of 
no consequence, for she went to Los 
Angeles before she was two years old. 
Her father died when she was a little 
child. So her mother did all the bringing 
up, an undertaking which apparently 
turned out very successfully. 

For instance, this wise mother had a 
theory, and acted on it, that a child is 
never too young to learn self-reliance. 

* Mother always trained me to be able 
to take care of myself," explained Miss 
Kennedy, looking all the time just about 
as un-able to take care of herself as a 
fairly grown-up person ceuld look. 

“When we were out together,” she went 


on, “I carried the purse, even when I was 
only six or seven years old. To be the 
Keeper of the Purse was a very important 
duty, for money was far from plentiful 
with us. I not only carried the pocket- 
POE but if we bought anything I paid 
Or it. 

“I was taught, also, to go about b 
myself. When I was seven years old 
used to go alone, by train, to visit friends. 
Without saying much about it, Mother 
made me feel that people would be kind 
and helpful—and they always were. But 
she made me feel, too, that Í must do my 
part. 

“Human beings are a good deal like the 
Lord in one respect: they are willing to 
help those that help themselves! Isn't 
that true? It seems to me that Mother 
taught me two vitally important things: 
to depend first on my own efforts, but also 
to have confidence in the willingness of 
ake people to help me when I needed 
them. 


T HATEVER success I have had is 

due, I believe, to those two things. 
I have worked conscientiously myself. 
And always there has been someone offer- 
ing a new opportunity and helping me 
to make good in it. 

“I don't want you to think I was a 
youthful paragon, for I was not! In 
school I was always drawing pictures in- 
stead of studying my lessons. When the 
class recited, and it came my turn, the 
teacher would say hopelessly: 

“Well, Madge, do you know anything 
A H ld repl ly, T 

“ And I would reply sweetly, ‘I’m sorry; 
I'm afraid I don’t ; É j 

“Which shows that I hadn’t learned 
then to do my own work conscientiously. 
However,” laughed Miss Kennedy, “I 
was a regular little Tom Sawyer when it 
came to getting help from others. 

“I had a girl chum who sometimes 
stayed all night with me. One of the 
things Mother expected of me was to take 
care of my own room; also to sweep the 
front porch. When my friend stayed with 
me we did this work together. 

“At least, theoretically we did. But 
when my friend began to do her share, I 
was always busily engaged with a pencil 
and paper. Whereupon the following con- 
versation would ensue: 

“‘What are you doing, Madge? 

“‘Oh—making a picture.’ 

“Let me see it.’ 

“She would (Continued on page 176) 
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Madge Kennedy 


(This picture of Miss Kennedy is the one which al] ber personal friends like best) 


BORN in Chicago, Madge Kennedy went to Los 
Angeles with he» parents when she was two years old. 
There her father died, and she was brought up by 
her widowed mother. When she was fourteen, they 
moved to New York City, where she entered the Art 
Students’ League, intending to become an artist. 

e next summer, however, an actor-manager saw 
er in an amateur play and offered her the leading 
feminine réle in his company. She soon became a 


pular star, both on the stage and in motion pictures. 
he played long runs in "Fair and Warmer," "Twin 
Beds,” “Cornered,” and recently in A 

the pictures in which she has Wed 

Mine,” "Nearly Married,” “The Purple Highway, 

“Three Miles Out." The last two were produced 

y her own company, the Kenma. In private life, 

she is Mrs. Harold Bolster, her husband being a 


young New York business man. 


Strauss Portrait 


John C. Boyd 


AT the age of fifty, after working for other firms 
for more than thirty years, Mr. Boyd started his own 
. business. He did it in spite of warnings that he was 
too old for that sort of thing. This was almost ten 
years ago. The Boyd-Welsh Shoe Company began in 
a small one-story building, with 36 employees, To- 
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day it has an up-to-date plant and 1,700 men and 
women on its pay rolls. Mr. Boyd was born in Bolivar, 
Tennessee, and began to work in a shoe store when 
he was sixteen. He has been connected with the shoe 
business ever since. His present business is located in 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


An Old Dog Doesn't Need 
To Learn New Tricks 


If he has kept his eyes open he will know all the “tricks” that are necessary, says 
John C. Boyd, who, at the age of fifty, started out in business for himself 
and is now president of a big shoe factory — The four things that a 
man must have if he wants to build up his own enterprise 


WO men were sitting opposite 
each other in one of the private 
offices of a big St. Louis manu- 
facturing company. They were 

3 talking very earnestly—and no 
wonder! For the whole future of one of 
these men was at stake. 

Neither of them was young. The older 
of the two was the president of the con- 
cern. The other was the general sales 
manager and a director of the company; 
he was close to fifty years 
old, and had been with it a 
quarter of a century. 

This was not the first 
time they had discussed the 
subject which so deeply ab- 
sorbed them now. Periodi- 
cally, for several years, it 
had come up between them; 
but always, before this, it 
had been left unsettled. 

The reason had been that 
the fifty-year-old sales 
manager couldn’t quite 
make up his mind either 
way. There was a certain 
thing he wanted to do. He 
couldn't decide not to do it, 
for he knew he wouldn't be 
satisfied if he gave it up. 
But he was afraid to decide 
that he would do it. ] 

“John,” said the presi- 
dent, “I don't want to see 
you make the mistake of 
your life. If you do this 
thing, you're likely to lose 
every cent you have." 

“T know that," was the 
reply. “Still, nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have." 

“ But that isn't the alter- 
native this time! You have a great deal. 
You’ve made money here. You’re happy 
with us.” 

“Yes—but I’ve told you frankly that 
I would be happier if I had my own busi- 
ness. 

“ Perhaps— provided you could make a 
go of it!” put in the president. “But at 
your age— : 
“Oh, I know I'll be fifty my next birth- 
day," said the sales manager; "and I 
know that people seem to think a man of 
fifty is such an old dog you can't teach him 
new tricks. But I haute that some men 
of fifty have already learned the ‘tricks’ 
they need to know. You've taught me a 
good many yourself, and," he added, 
with a smile, ^I've developed some of my 


called boss. 
seriously as all that. 
the ranks long enough, he knows that no 
one man ever can be the whole show— - 
and he is willing to have other people 
know that he knows it. 
“I sometimes think it would be a good 
idea to have a law requiring men to have 
come up through the ranks, one step at a 
time, before they can be at the head of a 
business." 


By Keene Sumner 


own. And I believe my fifty years will be 
an asset, not a liability.” 

“Well,” said the president, “if you 
decide to take the plunge I'll do anything 
I can to help you.” 

This conversation took place ten years 
ago. The two men were Goons Warren 
Brown, then the president of the Brown 
Shoe Company, in St. Louis, and John 
C. Boyd, now president of the Boyd- 
Welsh Shoe Company, in the same city. 


One Advantage in Getting Under 


Way Late in Life 


“WV HEN a man gets to be as old as I 
am," says Mr. Boyd, “he 

recovered from any fool notions about. 
the ‘dignity’ of his position as the so- 
He doesn’t take himself so 
If he has been in 


For the fifty-year-old sales manager did 
cut loose from his job, and he now has his 
own business. 

He began in a little one-story punen 


with 36 employees. In the so-calle 

“fitting room” of the factory, they turned 
out at first only 150 pairs of shoes a day. 
To-day the company employs about 1,700 
people and produces 3,000 pairs of shoes 


a day. 

The plant has been in actual operation 
over nine years; and in that period it has 
not shut down, except on Sundays and 
holidays, one single day. 

What is even more important, it is a 
factory where not all the sunshine comes 
in through the windows! It was a rainy 
day when I went through the plant; but 


the atmosphere within was so cheerful 
that I entirely forgot the gloom without. 
'This spirit is the one feature of the busi- 
ness that seems to give its president more 
satisfaction than anything else about it. 

" We're just like a great big family,” 
he declared. ‘“‘Why—do you see my car 
out there? What do you suppose the 
folks here at the plant call it?” 

“I pive it up,” I said. 

‘The fami carriage!” chuckled Mr. 

oyd. ' 
in it. 

“You know,” he went on 
thoughtfully, “a good many 

ople seem surprised that 

could build up a business, 
when I didn't start out for 
myself until I was fifty 
years old. I can tell you 
some things about ibat 
later; but [want to make 
one perot right now: 

" À man of fifty has—or 
ought to have—more under- 
standing of human nature 
than any man of, say, thirty 
can possibly have. That’s 
true, isn't it?" 

“Yes,” I agreed. 

"Well, suppose a man 
has been an employee up to 
the time he is fifty. If he 
becomes the head of a busi- 
ness then, he certainly 
ought to be able to under- 
stand his own employees 
better than if he hadn’t 
been one himself all that 
time. The success of any 
business depends largely on 
this sympathetic under- 
. standing all through the or- 
ganization. So | figure that I got some- 
thing very important out of the years I 
worked for others." 

" When and where did you begin work- 
ing for others?" I asked. 

"Oh, down in Jackson, Tennessee, when 
I was sixteen years old. You see, I was 
born in Bolivar, Tennessee; a little town, 
but a mighty proud one! In fact, after 
the Civil War most of the folks down 
there didn’t have much left except pride. 

“My father was killed in actıon, three 
weeks before I was born, so my mother 
went to live with my grandfather, who 
had a big old-fashioned ‘hous: in Bolivar. 
He was luckier than most of the folks of 
that section, for he had something like 
thirty thousand (Continued on page 181) 
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Because we all ride 


has 


But her frightened cry 
was really scarce aloud; 
she stretched her hand 
toward him, but he did 
notseeit. . . . Not once 
did he turn to look back 


Nancy Goes Romance Hunting 


A story 
By Fannie Kilbourne 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. SIMONT 


ATURE was feeling prodigal the 
sunny morning she made Nancy 
Sparr. She gave her curly black 
hair and curly black eyelashes, 
larkspur eyes, and dimples. A 


ood average mind, too; nothing brilliant, | 


ut better than is usually wasted on a girl 
pretty enough not to need any. This, 
though, was being merely generous. Where 
the prodigality came in was in the final 
quality Nowe dashed into Nancy, like 
the flip of paprika in the perfect salad, a 
quality as an to describe as it is easy to 
spot. Men call it ambition, old people 
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call it youth, settled middle-aged women 
call it restlessness. Pleasant Heights, 
where Nancy was born and grew up, 
called it pep. 

By any name, it is responsible for this 
story. If Nancy hadn’t had it, she would 
have been content to graduate from the 
Pleasant Heights high school, to scrimp 
along at home on the family’s very 
limited income, to wear the rather dumpy- 
looking clothes she and her mother world 
concoct, and manage to look as pretty as 
a sunrise in them, to go to such parties as 
she was invited to, and finally, as a climax, 


to marry Frank Boardman. And this, of 
course, wouldn’t have made much of a 
story. 

It would have been pleasant enough in 
a rather prosy way, at that. Frank and 
Nancy had been going together ever since 
their highschool days; they liked the 
same sort of things: paddling a canoe on 
Black Hawk River in the summer and 
skating there in the winter, dancing at the 
dancing-club parties and decorating the 
parish es with evergreen for the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Christmas Social. A bit too 
matter of fact, their relationship may 


ha 


— 
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Nancy Goes Romance Hunting, by FANNIE KILBOURNE 


have been for high romance, but many a 
happy marriage has been built on less. 
And many a girl would have been well 
satished with shat life and that climax. 
But not Nancy. Nancy always expected 
the very best of life. Not the easiest, but 
the best; and for romance, none of. your 


thing that had ever happened to Nancy 
occurred she rode home to meet it all 
unprepared. Her Spanish grammar tucked 
under the arm of e slim little tobacco- 
brown suit, she boarded the five-twenty- 
two train as usual and let her eye roam up 
and-down the car, looking for the back of 


bread and butter and beefsteak substi- 
tutes. A lover! Ah, Nancy's lover, when 
he came, would have to be more than a 
congenial comrade and a good provider. 

Not that there is anything so unusual 
in all this. Most girls dream now and then 
of romance, in a scarlet-lined cape that 
must swing oddly beneath the derby hat 
of a boy they have known all their lives. 

Oh, the difference between Nancy and 
lots of other girls was not in what she 
wanted. It was in the flip of paprika in 
her that made her always do something 
about getting what she wanted. She 
could never sit patiently on shore and 
wait for her ship to come in. She was 
always swimming out to meet it. Now 
and then, of course—all sails look alike in 
the distance—she would swim out to meet 
the wrong ship and have to come splash- 
ing back again. But to offset these times 
were others when she would tow in a 
vagrant cargo that hadn't been headed 
her way at all. 


T ONLY seventeen, she had taken a 
Y. W. C. A. course in dressmaking, 

straight through from the correct bastin 
plat 4 to the drafting of patterns, which 
was why, at twenty-two, she could take 
the early commuters’ train in from Pleas- 
ant Heights to New York on her way to 
work, looking as though she had stolen a 
few hours from a Westchester house party 
to dash into town for a little shopping and 
nch at the Ritz. At twenty, she had 
‘nd herself a position in a New York 
` and gone in and out from Pleasant 
ts every day through summer and 
eayly indifferent to the sixty-five 

each way on the train. 

that the most exciting of any- 


1 . 
some Pleasant Heightshead. May Marks's 
—her next door neighbor—familiar blue 
mpon rose above ‘the first seat back. 
aeui slid into the vacant placé beside 
er. ; 

“I thought this was your train," said 
May, “and I've been saving this seat for 
you." People were always saving seats 
for Nancy. “I’ve been in shopping all day 
and I'm dead." 


ANCY murmured sympathetically 

and, as the train started, extricated 
her monthly commuter's ticket from her 
purse and placed it, ready for the con- 
ductor, protruding from the cover of the 
Spanish grammar. May regarded the red 
book disapprovingly. 

"What on earth do vou want to spend 
three nights a week studying Spanish for?" 
she exclaimed. “You've got a dandy 
position now; if you get a better one, 
you'll just have to work that much 
harder. You won't be working more than 
a year or so longer, anyway. You don't 
expect to have to talk Spanish to Frank 
after vou're married, do you?” 

"May! For heaven's sake!" Nancy 
searched uneasily the backs of all the 
masculine heads within the range of May's 
voice. This was Frank's regular train. 
As he had never spoken of marriage to 
Nancy, she decidedly preferred that he 
should not overhear it being suggested by 
somebody else. Fortunately, she could not 
see him within hearing distance. "I wish 
everybody wouldn't take things like that 
so for granted," she grumbled. “Frank 
has no more idea of marrying me than I 
have of marrying him. Everybody in the 
Heights goes around in couples; so we do. 
'That's all there is to it." 


- of love affair. 
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"Oh well, that's enough," said May. 
“Most couples start out that way and 
then, sooner or later, decide that they 
might as well get married." 

“Oh, May!" But Nancy’s protest was 
wasted. May's seinfortatle tone showed 
plainly enough that she saw nothing heart- 
cheatingly lacking in this cambric-tea sort 

Nancy went back to a 
subject more a-glimmer with possibilities. 

“You know another girl and I entered 
our names-at the bank in their foreign 
service department about a month ago," 
shé reminded May. “Well, we never 
dreamed anything would come of it, but 
yesterday she had a call to go to Brazil!” 

"My soul!" May was properly im- 
pressed. And then, puzzled, “You don't 
want to go to Brazil, do you, Nancy?" 

"Not Brazil especially," Nancy con- 
fessed, “but I'm wild to go somewhere. 
Anywhere. It would be all right for me 
to, if I could find a way to pay my. own 
wáy. That's why I've been studying 
Spanish. The twins are both working and 
thé family could get along all right.’ 


A B'T what on earth:do you want to go 

somewhere for? Just to go somewhere 
Ahen there isn't anywhere in especial you 
want-to go?" thé puzzled May dananded 

"Why, I—" ‘Nancy knew she could 
never explain this restless, dancing urge to 
the placid May. Could never explain how 
with' romance and adventure twinkling 
and luring somewhere in the world, she 
must do something about. finding them, 
not just-sit placid-on the slender chance of 
their finding her in Pleasant Heights. 

“I guess it was the upper level in the 
Grand Central that started me off to 
studying Spanish," she admitted. 

“The upper level—in this Grand Cen- 
tral Station, you mean?” 

Nancy nodded. '' Haven't you noticed, 
just going through it on your way to the 
lower to catch the Pleasant Heights trains 


.how different the two levels are?" 


“Not especially. Of course, the lower 
level is mostly just commuters' trains." 

"Yes," said Nancy, "that's it. Just 
commuters' trains. Men carrying home 
packages of grass seed in the spring, 
women taking children home from shop- 
ping at Christmas time. All things that 
you know all about already. Even the 
trains have commonplace sounding names 
‘North White Plains,’ ‘Stamford Local,’ 
everything as familiar as the grocery on 
the corner. 

“But on the upper level!”—Nancy’s 
eager voice fairly. twinkled like candles on 
a Christmas tree—‘‘on the upper level 
you see red caps carrying luggage with 
foreign labels pasted all over it, a suit case 
with an alinlane company's tag—why, 
even the baggage has flown! You see 
people carrying steamer rugs and bi- 
noculars, and hear them speaking foreign 
languages sometimes. The trains have 
mysterious, romantic-sounding names; 
TI e Wolverine, the ‘Twentieth Century 
Limited.’ And the cities on the call 
boards! ‘Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, and 
points West'—doesn't that give you a kind 
of a thrill up and down your backbone?" 

“No,” said May, “I can't say that it 
does." 

Nancy laughed. No use to try to ex- 
plain to May that queer, insistent, inner 
urge that kept her always eager, always 
feeling she must be working toward some- 
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thing; how there always seemed to be 
some goal, sometimes an easily seen, 
dehnite one, sometimes one hazy and 
indefinite, but all the more glamorous, 
luring, insistent. How the practical side 
of her would say, “Do something about 
it," and she would have to be doing some- 
thing, even if it were the wrong thing. 
No use to explain to May why she had 
felt that she simply had to study Spanish. 


"HAT very evening, Nancy's cable 
came. 

Frank happened to be there at the time 
it arrived. fe and Nancy were in the 
Sparr kitchen, making jack o’ lanterns for 
the club’s Hallowe’en dance. Frank paused 
in his cutting of a grotesque, Oriental- 
looking eye as Nancy ane back from the 
front door, the yellow paper held in hands 
that trembled. She read him the message 
from the bank's Cuban branch office. A 
list of terms and then: 


If terms satisfactory, cable. Secure passage 
Steamship Neptune sailing Habana November 
seventeen, eleven A.M. 


Frank laid down his jackknife. 

“Gosh!” he said. 

“They’ve sent for me!” Nancy's voice 
trembled like her hands. “I never dreamed 
it would really happen.” 

Frank read the cable again. 

“Thats a mighty good salary," he 
approved. “Do you think you can do the 
work?” 

“I think so," said Nancy. “They sav 
the work in the branches is about the 
same as in the New York bank. And I 
think I can get along with the Spanish. 
If I make good, why, Frank, they may 
send me on to Panama, or Buenos Aires, 
or Valparaiso, any Spanish-speaking 
place where they have a branch. Think of 
1t— Valparaiso!" 

*Lord, Nancy, I envy you! It's a 
marvel of a chance. And you deserve it 


too. You wentrightafteritlikea man. Ha-. 


vana! They say that's a peach of a place." 

*" Wasn't it sweet of them to spell it 
with a 'b'?" Nancy asked dreamily. “It 
makes it seem a million times more 
foreign and romantic. Habana!" 

This was not like talking to May. 
Frank was so understanding, so enthu- 
siastic, so happy for her. They talked 
about the eor she would have to do, 
about the strange city. Frank knew a 
family living there; he would write them 
about her. 

“It’s queer," Nancy confided, “‘ some- 
way, I never really dreamed it would ever 
happen. And yet, the first time the idea 
of studying Spanish occurred to me I knew 
I ought to do it. I just felt it was working 
toward something. But I didn't know 
what." 

‘They talked more about Havana. The 
big kitchen clock struck eleven loudly, and 
Nancy suddenly looked down at the for- 
gotten pumpkins. 

“We've forgotten all about the jack-o’- 
lanterns. And the dance is to-morrow 
night." 

Frank picked up his pumpkin, looked at 
it a moment, then up at Nancy with a 
strangely startled look. 

**'L'o-morrow's Hallowe’en,” he said. 
“Then the seventeenth must be two weeks 
from Saturday." 

SOS o weeks! What a rush I'll 
he der" 
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he said simply, "but I'm going to miss 
you." 

"Only two weeks!" Frank looked at 
Nancy for a moment as though he had 
never seen her before. “Gosh, Nancy,” 

Frank was the only one to go to the 
boat with Nancy when the seventeenth 
came. All the Pleasant Heights young 
people had been at the station to see her 
train off that morning. [t had been a 
heartening farewell party—steamer bas- 
kets and flowers, kisses and candy. Nancy’s 
family decided that it would be easier to 
say good-by in the midst of all the excite- 
ment than to chance a tearful, lonely 
leave-taking at the boat. 

Frank had been her escort at every one 
of the farewell parties given for her; he had 
helped with her tickets and her trunk, had 
promised to keep a weather eye on her 
younger brother while she was gone. It 
seemed quite natural for him to be the one 
to carry her brand-new pigskin suit case 
up the gangplank of the Steamship “Nep- 
tune,” to help her deposit. the fruit 
baskets, flowers, and candy boxes in her 
little white stateroom. 

Then they came back to the deck and 
stood shoulder to shoulder at the rail, 
watching the last loading of baggage. 
After the rush and bustle of the two 
weeks’ preparation, this brief leisure of 
waiting was almost the first chance Nancy 
had had to catch her breath. Neither she 
nor Frank said much. 

"It'll be warmer where you're going,” 
Frank did say as he turned a little to 
shelter her from the biting November 
wind with his broad gray-clad shoulder. 

Nancy nodded, and a silence fell be- 
tween them. Till this moment, the bustle 
and excitement had made leaving seem all 
gay and happy. Now, in the chill silence, 
it suddenly seemed sad too. Nancy 
glanced up at the gray shoulder between 
her and the wind. It would be strange, 
even in far-away Cuba, not always to look 
up and see Frank's broad shoulder “be- 
tween her and whatever winds might 
blow. Strange, when any merrymaking 
was over, not to have Frank waiting to 
take her home. Strange, and a little lone- 
some. 

She glanced, half shyly, above the 
shoulder and met Frank's eves, looking 
down at her with the half-frightened, 
lonesome look that was the way she felt. 
For a moment, their eyes clung to each 
other. 

“All ashore that's going ashore)” 

Around them there was an immediate 
general movement toward the gangplank. 

" Well, good-by, Nancy." 


OOD-BY! 

The feeling of loneliness swept sud- 
denly into almost panic. Good-by! She 
might never see Frank again. He might 
be gone away when she came back, he 
might be married—she might never look 
up again and see that familiar gray 
shoulder close to hers. 

“All ashore—" 

The crowd had thinned, the bawling 
voice Was insistent. 

Frank bent suddenly and swept Nancy 
into a swift, strong embrace, pressed his 
rough cheek with a hungry tenderness 
against the soft rosé of hers. A quick, 
half-fearful kiss. 

* Good-bv, Nancy. Good luck.” 


His voice was husky, and he turned and 


strode fast down the gangplank without 
a backward glance. 5 

Perhaps she would never see him again. 

“Frank—don’t go—" But her fright- 
ened cry was really scarce aloud; she 
stretched her hand toward him, but he did 
not see it. He reached the end of the 
eangplank, was swept up in the crowd. 
Not once did he turn to look back. 

For a long, forlorn time, Nancy stood, 
straining her eves toward the shadowy 
boat shed. Strange that she should have 
waited until now to think that she might 
never see Frank again. The shed blurred, 
grew hazy. Nancy swallowed and winked 
hard. : à 

Suddenly she realized that the great 
wooden piers between her and the shed 
were moving slowly. The ship was pulling 
out! i 

Away from the shadow of the shed, 
sunshine as gav as the blare of a band 
swept over the deck. They were starting. 
Nancy blinked once more, and the haze 
before her eves vanished. True friends 
are dear and it is hard to say good-by. 
But somewhere below the ship s orchestra 
struck up a gay fox-trot, the Cuban flag, 
unfamiliar, mysterious, was flown with 
the Stars and Stripes in the sunshine. 

The gray, forlorn moment seemed to 
fade away with the dingy boat shed. The 
water sparkled, deep blue and gold. 
Habana— spelled with a “bI? 


AVANA seldom disappoints the 

American girl. If she is industrious 
and ambitious, positions are many and 
salaries large; if she is indolent, the hours 
are easy and the climate excuses a lovely 
loitering; if she is gav, there are the 
races—the most beautiful track in the 
world, diamonds as big as dimes flaming 
in the grand-stand; dancing in the patio 
of the Almendares with pina fria and 
tortonia in lavish slices served at little 
tables around the pool among the palms. 
If she is romantic, there are the nights, 
a city eerie white and mysterious as a 
dream, a low-hanging semi-tropical moon, 
the Gulf black and star-spangled, bou- 
gamvillia vines and scarlet poinsettias, 
oleanders pink as sea shells, and growing 
great as trees. 

And there are so many men! Home 
girls from little towns where the call of the 
cities has narrowed the local choice of 
beaux down to a scant half dozen to every 
dozen girls, New York girls, where eligible 
bachelors are as scarce as prairie quail and 
twice as gun-shy—the American girl goes 
to Cuba and owns the world. Plain, prim 
little bodies who never had a date at home 
blossom out into modest belles, and a girl 
like Nancy—well, really, it was almost 
unsportsmanlike for a girl who could do 
as well as Nancy could at home to pluck 
the easy fields of Cuba. 

Of course she enjoyed it. Point out a 
girl under twenty-hve who professes not 
to relish being a knockout with the men, 
and you've located a full-fledged young 
hypocrite. Nancy made no such pretense: 
She swam at the Plava with a broad- 
shouldered civil engineer from Oregon, she 
watched the hai alai games with a good- 
looking Londoner who was conducting a 
prosperous school of English; she went to 
the races with a charming Castilian, and 
danced at the Casino with this American 
tourist or that who had a letter of intro- 
duction and money that he was grateful to 


Nancy was conscious of a vague sense of unhappiness that seemed to drop over her 


like a damp fog whenever she was 


in Havana. 


be told how to spend. And she did it all 
with a zest that was as the candle flame 
to the candle of her prettiness. More 
than one gay casual lad who came to 
flirt one to propose. 

Two nights a week, religiously, Nancy 
stayed at oe going to bed after just an 
hour of reading stretched out in a steamer 
chair on the roof. She and an older girl 
from the home bank had been lucky 
enough to secure one of Havana’s prizes, 
an apartment about as big and elegant as 
a cigar box, but opening on a roof, with the 

If of Mexico shining in the distance and 
the moon and all the stars hung out at 
night for a back drop. But in spite of the 

lamorous temptation, at half-past eight 
Nancy went in to bed. And as id for 


Gay, foreign, romantic, Havana 


alone. 


strength of character, despite her gay 
social life and the all-excusing climate, she 
had managed her new position with clear- 
headed competence and kept as fresh a: 
Pleasant Heights daisy. 

It had been a successful winter, 
fessionally, socially, educationally. 
more could any girl want, Nancy herself 
wondered as she dragged her steamer 
chair to the edge of the roof on one of her 
June evenings at home. ie Burton, 
her apartment mate, was going out to 
dinner. Nancy had already had her very 
simple one, a bowl of soup, and a large 
aguacate with salt, on a corner of the table 
in the tiny kitchen. She had had her 
regular six-o'clock shower, and was de- 
liciously cool and relaxed in the cheap 


It wasn't that she was di 
d withheld nothing any city could give 


appointed 


dress that had 
ights. 
she 


little French blue voile 
seen somany summers in Pleasant H 

“Don’t answer it, please, Josie, 
called as the telephone rang from inside 
the apartment. "You're just going out 
anyway, and if it's for me it's somebody 

o wants me to do something to-night, 
and not answering's the easiest way out 
of it." 

So the compliant Josie went on down- 
stairs, and after a few strident rings the 
telephone was silent. The hum from the 
street below came dulled and musical to 
the roof; there were pink roses in the 
wicker wall basket, the more fragrant for 
having been sent by an attractive new 
conquest; the steamer chair was com- 
fortable. Truly (Continued on page 167) 


“I Pity the Man Who Doesn't 
Know When to Get Riled!” 


“Anger is a bad thing if you give it the upper hand, but justifiable and controlled 
anger may stir you up to do your best," says E. L. Mansure, a 
big manufacturer who dates his real start from a 
serious injustice that was done him 


By John Kidder Rhodes 


TWELVE-YEAR-OLD boy 
turned into a factory door in 
Philadelphia—he had already 
turned in, vainly, at many other 
doors—and announced that his 

services were for sale. 

*What can you do?" the shop boss 
asked. 

“I haven't had any experience at all,” 
the boy replied; “but I'll work hard 
at anything you've got for me to do." 

The shop boss looked 
without much favor at the 
little fellow. Twelve-year- 
olds at best are not husky, 
and this one was small even 
for his age. 

“T need somebody to turn 
that wheel over yonder," 
said the shop boss; “but 
you ain't big enough." 

“Te don't take a very big 
boy to turn a wheel!" the 
youngster answered ear- 
nestly. 

'The boss took another 
look. It occurred to him 
that maybe a little chap 
who was in earnest might 
do better than a big one 
who wasn't. 

“All right, then," he re- 
lented; “you can have the 
jb: But I don't think you'll 
ast." 

And so, without any ring- 
ing of bells to welcome him, 
EdmundL. Mansureentered 
the upholstery trimmings 
business. Eddie didn't know there <cas 
such a business until he discovered he 
could earn two dollars and a half a week 
turning a wheel which helped to make the 
silk and cotton edgings and tassels and 
trimmings and bindings that the shop 
manufactured. But that was fair enough, 
for, at that time, nobody in the business 
knew there was such a person as E. L. 
Mansure. 

It's all very different now. The E. L. 
Mansure Company is the largest of its 
kind in the world. It operates one factory 
in Chicago, and another in Philadelphia, 
and its sales amount to many millions of 
dollars yearly. How twelve-year-old Eddie 
Mansure, who was willing to “work hard 
at anything you've got for me to do,” 
grew into L. Mansure, head of this 
vast business, is a story which is im- 
mensely interesting, significant, and in- 
spiring. 
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The shop boss thought that Eddie 
wouldn’t stick; but that was because he 
didn’t know Eddie. Young as he was, the 
lad already had seen his share of the 
grimmer side of life. His mother had died 
when he was four, his father three years 
later. Left an orphan at seven, he was 
sent on a farm to live. Several years later 
he drifted back to Philadelphia, where he 
had been born and where most of his 
relatives lived. Here he made his home 


That Extra Ten Per Cent! 


s R. MANSURE,” says the author of 
this article, “ wasn’t naturally a 
world-beater any more than most of us 
are. But from the first he decided to do 
everything a little better than the average. 


A little extra energy in saving money and 
in going after business; a little extra 
courage in meeting issues squarely ; a little 
'extra zeal in cutting out waste motion; a 
little earlier to work and a little later 
home—these are the principles that en- 
abled him to rise from where he was to 
where he is." 


with his aunt, who was about as poor as 
he was. That was why, at twelve, he had 
to find a job that would help pay for his 
keep. 

Out of the two dollars and a half a week 
that he earned at the start, he paid his 
aunt two dollars; but the other fifty cents 
he saved. One of his earliest and strongest 
convictions was that if he wanted to get 
anywhere or do anything, he must put 
something by. Another of his abiding con- 
victions was, not to putoff until to-morrow 
what he could do to-day. Hence he did 
not wait to begin saving until he was 
earning enough to make saving fairly easy; 
he began to save when it hurt! 

Here is another thing to remember: he 
dug in his toes right where he was and 
held on. He never wasted time wonder- 
ing whether he shouldn’t have looked 
around more for “a better opportunity,” 
or whether, having made one start. he 


shouldn't quit and make another. On the 
contrary, he felt from the jump that his 
real opportunity lay within himself; he had 
a dogged faith that he could make his 
opportunities as he needed them. And 
having chosen a career, he never slowed 
his pace by regretting his choice. He gave 
everything he had to the job he had. 
"That's why he has never been in any other 
business, and that is also why he is a 
leader in that one. 

At sixty-two, Mr. Man- 
sure's office hours are still 
factory hours. He is short 
and stocky, and he keeps 
himself as vigorous physi- 
cally as many a man of forty. 
In his thinking he does not 
look backward, nor is he 
inclined to talk much about 
what he has done—he sees 
so much more still to be 
done. 


“T WORKED two or three 
years at that first place," 
he told me as we sat to- 
gether in his Chicago office, 
"and I was getting four 
dollars a week when I quit. 
I went with another com- 
pany in the same line for 
five dollars. I advanced 
with the second company 
until they put me in the 
customers’ stock room, 
where I had to wear a white 
collar all day long; they 
gave me seven dollars a 

week, so I could stand the expense! 

“I was seventeen years old when the 
salesman who handled the city trade left 
the concern. There wasn’t anybody else 
ready to step in and fill the vacancy, so 
they let me have the job, with the under- 
standing that if I made good I was to get 
ten dollars a week. I don't suppose they 
thought they were in any great danger of 
having to raise my salary; but that was a 
chance I didn't mean to let slip. 

** [ had a little black notebook in which 
I kept a detailed record of every sale I 
made. At the end of three months, when 
there was no mention of the promised 
raise, I went to my employer. He would 
have been glad to put me off, but I was 
ready for him; I showed him my little 
black book. 

** Here are the figures,’ I said. ‘Here 
are the customers you didn't have when I 
went on the job. Here are my sales." 
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*He couldn't get away from it: the 
proof was all there. I got the raise! 

“A year or so later, the salesman who 
traveled out West for the company had to 
quit. My employer called me in to talk 
about my taking his place. 

“*Ed,’ he said, ‘that territory out West 
has been the ruination of nearly every 
man we've put on it. They all figure 
they’ve-got to drink with customers to get 
their business, so they drink 
and drink, and pretty soon 
they're no good any more as 
salesmen. If I thought it 
would be the same way with 
you, I'd give up our business 
in the West sooner than send 
you out.’ 

“Tf that's all that’s worry- 
ing you,’ I told him, ‘you can 
quit it right now, for I won’t 
drink.’ Sohe gave me the job.”’ 

* How old were you then?" 
I asked Mr. Mansure. 

“ Just about nineteen,” he 
replied. “But I wore a mus- 
tache to make myself look 
older, and I got away with it 
too. I remember I made two 
trips from Philadelphia to 
Denver and back before I 
was twenty. And I was as 
green as they come. The 
company was paying me a 
commission—no salary—and 
they advanced me one hun- 
dred dollars for my expenses 
on the first trip. 


“(DN MY way West, I 
landed in Pittsburgh 
while some big convention 
was going on. The only 
sleeping accommodation I 
could get at the hotel was 
half a bed with a strange 
man. I pinned what I had 
left of my hundred dollars— 
which was most of it—inside 
the sleeve of my undershirt 
and went to bed. But I can 
tell vou I lay awake most of 
the night so as to be sure that 
money stayed where I put it!" 
But young Mansure was 
not too green to get business. 
“I had quite an experience 
on my first visit to St. Louis," 
he continued. “I went into 
a restaurant for dinner, and 
the salesman who was my 
predecessor on that route for our company 
was there with one of the biggest buyers 
I counted on doing business with. The 
salesman was now representing a com- 
petitor of our company. The two were 
drinking, and they called me over to their 
table and tried to get me to drink with 
them. I declined. 

***You'll never sell any goods to Bill 
here,' the salesman PE Fe ‘unless you 
get him drunk first!’ 

*** I'm sorry,’ I said; ‘but I’m afraid if 
that’s the case I won't sell him anything, 
for I’ve made up my mind not to drink on 
this trip.’ 

“The two of them kidded me a good 
deal and we talked quite a while, and the 
more we talked the more the other sales- 
man drank. When I finally left, they were 
both pretty full, but the buyer was 
sober enough to tell me to come and see 


vanner 


CHicaco 


him the next morning at eleven o'clock. 

"] was there promptly. The other 
salesman had an appointment for nine 
o'clock, but he had failed to show up. I 
stayed until one o'clock, and he hadn't 
put in an appearance. In the meantime, 
the buyer had given me an order amount- 
ing to seven thousand dollars. I hardly 
knew before that there could be any order 
as big as that! It was as good a demon- 


Left an orphan at the age of seven, E. L. Mansure spent his child- 
hood on a farm and began his business career, at the age of 
twelve, in a Philadelphia factory. He is the founder of the E. L. 
Mansure Company, manufacturers of upholstery and drapery 
trimmings, operating manufacturing plants in Chicago and 
Philadelphia. The firm does a business of many millions of dol- 
lars a year. Mr. Mansure is sixty-two years old, and lives in Chicago 


stration as I ever needed that if I had 
something worth-while to sell, I didn't 
need to bribe a man to get him to buy 
from me.” 


[ts not strange, considering this and 
other experiences, that Mr. Mansure is 
known among his friends as the man who 
would rather give them an umbrella than 
buy them a drink. And this isn’t just an 
idle remark. He keeps a number of fine 
silk umbrellas on hand constantly, and 
hundreds of them, effective reminders of 
his convictions, are scattered all over the 
country. 

The salesman whom Mansure succeeded 
in the West was an old hand, and had been 
on the territory for the company for some 
time. But when Mansure’s first year's 
business was totaled up, it was found that 
he had turned in twice as much as the best 


the other man had ever done. He broke 
his own record the following year; and 
then he arrived at the point where he had 
to make an important choice. 

By this time other people began to want 
him to work for them. He had two 
attractive offers, one from New York, and 
the other from Chicago. But he wanted 
to stay with his Philadelphia employer, 
whose business was then the largest of its 
kind in the country. One day 
Mansure asked his boss for 
something which he consid- 
eredonly fairand just; namely, 
a drawing account of one 
hundred dollars a month, so 
that he could count on a little 
money regularly. His em- 
ployer shortsightedly refused 
this request. 


“t (ZOU see, I had been a boy 

with the folks in this 
company," Mr. Mansure told 
me, "and in their eyes I was 
still a boy, not nearly soimpor- 
tant as some outsider would 
have seemed, even though he 
did no more than I had done. 
It's easy to make a mistake in 
judging people pretty close to 
us. People grow and we don't 
realize it. I find that the only 
safe way is to expect a little 
more of the folks around us 
than appearances may in- 
dicate they're capable of. 
Even the people we think we 
know best sometimes prove 
to have much more ability 
and many more good qualities 
than we suspect. 

"When my Philadelphia 
employer wouldn't give me a 
drawing account, I told him I 
was going to leave. He said 
that I was making a mistake, 
and assured me that I'd come 
back. But I think he realized 
that he might be the one 
making a mistake when I told 
him that I had an offer of a 
place in New York right then, 
with a guarantee of twenty- 
five hundred dollars a year 
and a commission besides. 
That was a pile of money in 
those days for a young fellow. 

“T didn’t accept the New 
York offer, though. I came to 
Chicago for less money, be- 
cause I thought there was a bigger future 
in the Middle West. My new firm didn’t 
even have a rating in the commercial 
books, and was owned and run by a man 
who was nobody’s idea of a big business 
man. “| 

“This man had his business in the loft 
floor of an old building, and he had his 
sleeping quarters in the workroom. He 
was so economical that he nearly starved 
himself to death on cheap food. When I 
first met him, some of his ideas struck me 
as so peculiar that he didn’t impress me 
favorably at all; but the more I talked 
with him the better I liked him, and I 
finally told him I'd accept his offer on one 
condition—that was that he would move 
his bed out of the factory! He agreed. 

“ Pretty soon I began talking him into 
deserting his thirty-cent dinners for better 
ones. (Continued on page 186) 


How Scientists Increase 
Your Food Supply 


As partners of the farmer, they help to fight crop pests and in their experimental 
» patches they are continually developing healthier and more prolific ` 
strains of seeds — Wonders that have been done with wheat, 
pineapples, fruit trees, and other plants — The miracle 
of the green leaf, upon which all life depends 


By Harold Howland 


HEN you buy a loaf of 

bread you know that you 

are buying the product’ of 

the farm, the mill, and the 

bakery, but possibly you 
do not realize that the scientist had his 
hand in that loaf of bread too. I had not 
given this fact much thought until I re- 
cently went through the Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research, at Yonkers, 
New York. 

Colonel William Boyce Thompson 
founded and endowed the institute as a 
memorial to his father and mother, and it 
is one of the most thoroughly equipped 
laboratories in the world for the study of 
problems of plant growth. 

"We're working to increase the pro- 
ductiveness of plants, to develop new and 
hardier strains, and to find new uses for 
plant products," Dr. Wil- 
liam Crocker, director of 
the institute, explained 
to me as we were in- 
specting the laboratories. 

“For a long time no- 
body but the farmer tried 
to do this, but now the 
scientist has come to his 
assistance. And that,” 
he added, “‘is what plant 
research is all about. 

“Take wheat, for ex- 
ample. The country be- 

gan the year 1917a billion 
bushels short on its total 
stock of grains. It was 
an unpleasant outlook 
for the Allied cause. Now 
I am not going to tell 
you that science per- 
formed any miracle and 
saved the situation that 
year. Science doesn't 
move so fast as that. 
But, since that meeting, 
the men who are working 
in plant research have 
a a discovery or two 
that will do a great deal 
to prevent such a con- 
dition happening again. 
‘They have produced 
two strains of wheat which have a much 
larger yield to the acre than some of the 
old varieties, and are resistant to black 
rust, the cause of much of that dangerous 
shortage of 1917. 
“There are two kinds of wheat, you 
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Newman, From 
A pineapple sari cations in eb Hawaiian Islands. 
this tropical fruit is now one of the two greatest agricultural indus- 


tries of the islands. 


spots along the coast. 
described by 


know, spring wheat and winter wheat. 
The first is grown in the northern United 
States and Canada. It is planted in the 
spring and harvested in the late summer. 
The other is raised in the southern wheat 
belt, which includes Kansas. It is planted 
in the fall and harvested late in the spring. 
Marquis, one of the new varieties, is a 
spring wheat, and Kanred, the other, is a 
winter wheat. 

“The ever-present problem in wheat- 
growing is to raise more bushels to the 
acre. To do that we must find or develop 
a strain of wheat which naturally yields 
more, and at the same time resists all the 
diseases and hostile conditions to which 
the wheat is subject. Twenty years ago 
the new strain of wheat produced by the 
scientist, and famous now in the spring 
wheat belt under the name ‘Marquis,’ 


Doctor Crocker in the accompanying 


was contained in a single head, selected by 
Dr. Charles E. Saunders. 

“These grains were planted in the 
spring of 1904 in a tiny plot in the ex- 
perimental garden. Soon they began to 
sprout, and at length there was a small 


The growing of 


Less than fifteen years ago, however, it looked 
as if pineapples could never be grown there, except in a few favored 
But a government scientist made a discovery, 
article, which 
resulted in the extension of pineapple fields far into the uplands 


patch of green, containing only twelve 
plants in all. In August the little harvest 
was reaped. The yield was much less than 
a single pound of grain; and the first crop 
of the wheat that was destined within a 
dozen years to overtax the greatest ele- 
vators in the country was stored away in 
the winter of 1904-05 in a | paper packet no 
larger than an envelope.” 

"How did Doctor Saunders get that 
first head?” I asked. 

"There are two ways of getting new 
strains of any plant," explained Doctor 
Crocker, "and Doctor Saunders used 
both. One is cross-breeding; the other is 
selection. In the first, you take specimen 
plants of two varieties of wheat and 
transfer the pollen of one to the pistil of 
the other. It’s a sort of marriage. The 
other way—selection—consists in picking 
out the most promising 
plants from any gener- 
ation and planting their 
seeds by themselves, 
where they go their own 
way and hand down to 
their offspring their own 
personalities. Carrying 
on this process year after 
year, always selecting 
seed from the best plants 
for planting, and reject- 
ing the others, results 
sometimes, if you're 
lucky, in discovering a 
new strain that is per- 
sistently better than any 
of the old ones. 


HE head we are 

talking about came 
from a cross between the 
Red Fife wheat, which 
had been a popular spring 
wheat variety for years, 
and a wheat from India 
known as Hard Red Cal- 
cutta. The original cross 
had been made some 
twelve years before, but 
the final discovery did 
not come until the proc- 
ess of selection had gone 
on year after year. 

‘After three years of lanting, Doctor 
Saunders had twenty-three pounds of 
sced to spare, and with this seed elaborate 
experiments were made, which confirmed 
all the first conclusions of its discoverer. 
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How Scientists Increase Your Food Supply, by HAROLD HOWLAND 


Spraying a cotton field to kill the boll weevil. 
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Calcium arsenate is the poison commonly used in fighting this worst of all 


crop pests. The spraying is expensive, and there is not enough calcium arsenate available to cover anything like all the cotton 
acreage; so the farmers, despite heroic efforts of science to help them, are still suffering losses from this devastating bug 


Five years after the discovery of the 
original head, the Marquis Aek was 
distributed to farmers. To-day it is a 
widely grown variety of the spring wheat 
belt, not only in Canada but in the United 
States. It yields at least twenty per cent 
more per acre than many of the older 
varieties. : 

“A discovery made in Kansas," Doctor 
Crocker continued, “was as im- 
portant to the winter wheat belt 
as the discovery of Marquis had 
been to the Northern producers. 
'This was an example of straight 
selection. In 1906, Prof. H. F. 
Roberts, of the Kansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, had for 
experimentation some five hun- 
dred heads of wheat from the 
Crimean variety, which had come 
from Russia six years before. Seed 
from the five hundred heads were 
plantes and the work of selection 

gan. 

“For ten years the process went 
on, the field gradually narrowing 
until the strain which was named 
Kanred was found. It was re- 
sistant to the rust diseases preva- 
lent in the winter wheat regions. 
It was also found to come to 
maturity several days sooner than 
other varieties, and to resist win- 
ter killing. And it produced four 
bushels to the acre more than did 
two of the most popular varieties 
of winter wheat.’ 


TUE bulk of scientific plant re- 
search is, of course, carried on 
in government experiment sta- 
tions like the one in which Pro- 
fessor Roberts did his work. 

Of exceeding importance to the 
wheat crop was the discovery that 
the common barberry bush is host 
to the black stem rust. This dis- 
covery has been followed by a 
wide-spread campaign for eradi- 
cation of this barberry. The De- 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y. 
A bouquet of cotton, showing the unopened, partly 
opened, and fully matured bolls, the latter ready 
to be picked. In ordinary upland cotton, the flower, 
when it first appears, is white. Then it turns pinkish, 
and the color deepens to a pinkish red. Sea island 
cotton has a flower that is, at first, a creamy white, 
with a purple spot at the base of each petal. This 
purple spot sometimes spreads over the entire bloom 


partment of Agriculture even employs 
men who systematically search the coun- 
try for the bush, and destroy specimens 
x do found. Many have n re- 
moved from lawns where they were set out 
as part of the landscaping scheme. 

The Hessian fly, a destructive winter 
wheat pest—so called' because it is sup- 
posed to have been imported to America in 
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straw used for bedding by Hessian sol- 
diers during the Revolutionary War— 
has been checked to an extent since science 
studied its life history. Frost stops the 
fly from laying eggs, so farmers are ad- 
vised to sow wheat at a late date just 
before frost. Through the winter wheat 
territory the weather bureau coóperates 
in determining the safe sowing date. 

As we proceeded to walk through 
laboratory after laboratory and 
greenhouse after greenhouse, Doc- 
tor Crocker explained the equip- 
ment which he he at his disposal. 
There are fifty laboratory units 
and sixteen greenhouse units, in 
which the present staff of scien- 
tists may work their will upon the 
plant forms which they have under 
investigation. Into each labora- 
tory unit runs a formidable col- 
lection of pipes, carrying hot and 
cold water, distilled water, high- 
pressure steam, vacuum, com- 
pressed air, gas, two currents of 
electricity of different voltages, 
and artificial refrigeration. 


(THERE are specially planned 
growing chambers in the base- 
ment, where great electric lamps 
provide light similar to sunlight, 
with the added advantage of 
perfect control. In these cham- 
bers the quality and intensity of 
the light, the amount of moisture 
in the air, the proportion of car- 
bon dioxide—the gas which hu- 
mans breathe out of their lungs 
and on which plants. feed—and 
the length of the day may all be 
regulated with scientific precision. 

A recent discovery, so far of use 
mostly to plant investigators, is 
expected to prove far-reaching in 
consequence. It is that the length 
of the day is the factor determin- 
ing the growth of plants. This 
was found out by W. W. Garner 
and H. A. (Continved on page 131) 
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Myra was sprinkling clothes when Sam walked in. He beat around no bushes. He went straight to the soul of the thing 


The Weakling . 


A story of a strange crisis 
By Bess Streeter Aldrich 


T WAS an early fall evening with a 

hint of frost in the air. Norman 

Harper had closed the outer door and 

remarked to Connie that perhaps he 

could get some reading done, now that 
the summer was leaving. 

Someone knocked, timidly at first and 
then impatiently. Norman felt irritated 
that he was to be disturbed. That was the 
trouble with having close friends and 
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neighbors, he was thinking, as he opened 
the door to find Sam Pendle there. Sam's 
thin, bony face looked white and drawn. 
He was breathing hard, partly from hurry- 
ing but more evidently from agitation. 

“Can you come over to our house, Mr. 
Harper?" he wanted to know. “I’m in 
trouble, and I've got to have somebody 
to talk to." 

Hatless, Norman stepped out on the 


porch and closed the door. "Is it your 
father, Sam?" 

“No. Father's well. He's gone to Ken- 
wood to look after a little place there and 
collect some rent. He won't be home 
until the morning train." 

* What is it, then?" Norman felt im- 
patience with this mild little man, who 
could keep him in suspense over a mere 
trifle. 


The Weakling, by Bess STREETER ALDRICH 


“Just a minute, Mr. Harper. Wait 


until we get over home. I wouldn't want 


* anybody to hear.” 


ogether they crossed the street to the 


fussy old house. As they stepped up on 


the porch it occurred to Norman that in 
all the time he had lived in Ourtown he 
had never been inside the Pendles’ home 
before. All the talking they had done had 
been in the yard. In the house, every- 
thing was neat, butold. Norman had the 
feeling that the blue-flowered vase on the 
table and the silk afghan on the couch 
were in the same places the mother had 
left them, years before. 

At the bay-window end of the room 
Sam turned, and whispered: "I've a sick 
man here in Father's bedroom. He's ve 
low. He's been here since yesterday." 

He crossed nervously to the doorway and 
held back a faded brown chenille por- 
tiére. Norman could hear labored breath- 
ing even before he saw the humped, 
bulky form under the patchwork quilt. 
Sam dropped the old curtain and came 
back on tiptoe. He raised miserable eyes 
to Norman. “It’s my brother,” he said 
simply; ''it's Eugene.” Norman, star- 
tled beyond coherent thought, could only 
stare at Sam. 
“He wasn’t burned to death,” Sam 
said quietly. “He came back last night." 


NVOLUNTARILY  Norman's mind 
flashed back to the time of his arrival in 


Ourtown, years before, when he had mar-- 


ried Connie. Judge Pendle and his son 
Sam lived across the street in a big frame 
house with wavy gingerbread scrollwork 
on the porches ind- a church-like cupola 
on one corner, like a stiff hat over one eye. 

When the Harpers first came to Our- 
town, old Judge Pendle and his son Sam 
lived there alone. To be sure, the judge 
resided over a mere justice court, but no 
upreme Court judge of the United 
States ever looked the part so perfectly 
as he. Tall and stately, with graying side- 
whiskers and thick eyeglasses hel with 
a long, flat black conde the judge seemed 
clothed in pride, wrapped in formality. 
Connie Harper used to tell Myra Lawler, 
her next-door neighbor, that to see the 
judge leave the house and go stepping 
down Locust Street swinging his gold- 
headed cane was like seeing an ocean liner 
leave port. 

To talk with Judge Pendle was to be 
overwhelmed with formal phrases. If he 
wanted to say that the weather was mild, 
he preferred to tell his hearers that there 
was a noticeable lack of inclemency in 
the activity of the elements. And he 
talked a great deal about the weather, 
seeming to have inside information, as 
though he and the weather man were in 
cahoots. 

After the manner of small towns, the 
judge and Sam had called on Norman and 
Connie when the Harpers were first mar- 
ried. A half-hour of the visit was con- 
sumed by the judge in a long-winded 
summary of the year's weather. 

"]t was much this same type of au- 
tumn when my son met his untimely 
death," he finished ponderously. 

Connie, who had lived in the com- 
munity during her girlhood, knew the 
circumstances; but it was news to Nor- 
man, who inquired solicitously about it. 

"My son Eugene," the judge ex- 
plained. “Death claimed him in the 


hotel fire at Mount Milton, twenty-four 
years ago. Five lives were snuffed out at 
the same hour, Mr. Harper. Five lives 
went out to eternity, and my son was one 
of them. Just a young lad in his freshman 
college year. A bright, scholarly lad, he 
was, sir. I may even say brilliant. He was 
to have taken up study of the law. Quick, 
alert, and brainy, as he was, he would 
have gone very far in his profession. I 
think, Mr. Harper, he would have made 
of the law a thing of truth and beauty 
and justice." The old judge's bombastry 
was as apparent as ever, bur less obnox- 
ious now that he was revealing the sorrow 
of his life. 

“ Eugene and Sam were very different,” 
he stated openly, with no apparent loath- 
ness to admit it before the Ting: “Eu- 
gene had none of Sam’s backwardness and 
timidity.” 

Norman felt so embarrassed at the 
bald description that he could not meet 
Sam's eye. But Sam seemed to accept 
the statement as a matter of fact. He 
even added to it: “Yes, Gene would have 
been a big man. Even when he was a kid 
he was as smart as a whip." 

In the year that followed, Norman Har- 
per was to become very familiar with the 
story, for the judge scarcely ever failed to 
speak of his sorrow and disappointment. 

Mrs. Pendle had died several years be- 
fore Norman Harper knew the Pendles. 
She had slipped out as quietly and mod- 
estly as she had lived, a humble person- 
ality like a little pale moon which could 
reflect but dimly the bright rays of her 
husband's light. Sam was like his mother, 
and a great disappointment to the judge. 
He was forty-three, and still clerked in 
Hammond's Combined Grocery and Meat 
Market. Sometimes in a pinch he even 
drove the delivery cart. e candling of 
eggs, the ffuctuating price of sugar, the 
arrival of the first muskmelons were the 
big things of life to him. The greatest 
event he had ever known was the leaving 
of the store in his charge one week while 
Mr. Hammond went away. 


LL this ran through Norman's mind 

in the brief space while Sam was 

dropping the curtain. He could think of 

no remark appropriate to this astounding 
circumstance. 

“Tt was late in the evening when he 
came," Sam began again, nervously. 
“Father was over to Maxwells’, playing 
chess with Joe. Someone came up to the 
side door and tapped. I went to the door, 
and this man"—Sam was still having hard 
work to believe the incredible—“stood 
there, and laughed kind of foolish. My 
first thought was that he had escaped 
from somewhere. . . . There was such a 
leer on his face. Then he said, with that 
same foolish grin: ‘I guess you don't know 
me. I know you, though, Sam. I'm Gene.’ 

“Tt was horrible. I was terribly fright- 
ened. It was like the nightmare. | wanted 
to call somebody, and couldn’t speak. I 
wanted to go and get somebody, and I 
couldn't move." He looked up apolo- 
getically at Norman, and then took up 
the thread of his story. 

“We both stood there a minute, and 
then he said: 'I guess you thought that 
night of the hotel fire I got my ever- 
lasting. Well, I never. I just slipped out 
to see the world a bit" Then he stopped, 
and that foolish grin—like he wasn’t 
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right, you know—left him, and a sober 
look came over his face, sane, but bitter 
and terrible, and he said: "Well, I've seen 
it, all right." My God, Mr. Harper!" Sam 
burst forth, “he has seen it—the under 
side of the worst side.” 

For a moment the muscles of Sam’s 
thin throat worked convulsively, and 
then he spoke quietly: "Gene stood still 
there outside the door, and I not moving, 
either. Then he went on: ‘I hated school 
and the thought of a law course, but 
Father was so set on it and was so domi- 
neering. . . . I knew that that fire gave 
me the only chance I'd ever have to get 

. away, and I just slipped out in the excite- 
ment.' Think of it, Mr. Harper,"—Sam 
raised an agonized face—"'think of the 
selfishness of doing that to my father and 
mother!” 


ORMAN, too deeply moved to an- 

swer, merely waited for Sam to go 
on: “Then Gene said: ‘I meant to come 
back in just a few months and surprise 
them, after I'd had a little trip. I got 
passage for Hong Kong on a freighter and 
then, when I got there—' He just mum- 
bled something about a Chinese girl, and 
some more that I didn't catch. I hadn't 
said a word yet. All I could do was to 
stand and stare. And then he asked: ‘Are 
my father and mother—?" 

“Then he sort of put both hands out on 
the door jamb and crumpled down. It 
was terrible petting him in. He’s huge 
TN big. bloated, unhealthy hugeness. 
I pulled him into the sitting-room and 
tried and tried to get him up on the 
couch. I could see he wasn't dead—just 
unconscious. And all the time I kept 
thinking how Father would come home 
in a few minutes. Over and over in m 
mind kept going the thought of Father's 
pride in Gene. . 

“There wasn't any time left to hesitate. 
And quick—like that—" Sam gave his 
thin fingers a snap, “I decided to lie to 
Father. Lies don't come easy if you aren't 
used to them, Mr. Harper." He said it as 
naively as a child. “But now I knew I'd 
have to lie or else kill Father. And I 
owed it to Father. He—Gene—looked. 
pretty near gone. I figured that if he 
came to and talked, I'd just pretend it 
was news to me, too. But he hasn't been 
conscious once. He talks sometimes, but 
it's disconnected ravings . . . just ram- 
bling things. Sometimes he thinks he's 
in Shanghai. Oh, you wouldn't want to 
hear him, Mr. Harper . . . awful stuff. 
But sometimes" — Sam's voice broke 
throatily—''sometimes he thinks he's a 
boy, coasting down Anderson's hill!" 

For a minute Sam fumbled with the 
old blue vase on the table, and then he 
spoke again: “I couldn’t think of getting 
him üp-stairs, so I had to put him in 
Father s bedroom. I got Doc Sutherland, 
but I didn't tell him. You're the one I 
thought of to talk to. There's something 
about you that made me feel it would be 
safe with you. 

"Father came home," the low voice 
went on. “He was annoyed by it. Scold- 
ed some for putting a tramp in his bed- 
room. Said Pa have him dead on my 
hands, and that if I'd had any backbone 
I'd have called the authorities the first 
thing. I've always been honest with 
Father, and it took all my strength of will 
to carry the lie through. When he said 
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this morning that he'd have gone to Ken- 
wood to-day if it hadn't been for this 
sick man here, I told him to go ahead. I 
felt so relieved and thankful. When he 
wavered about going, I could hardly 
stand it. But he went. I’ve prayed that 
Gene won't ever regain consciousness. To 
have him come to, and tell! Think how 
it would kill Father's dream of him... 
all his old pride in him." 

When Norman nodded in affirmation, 
Sam said: “Gene won't last till morning. 


Doc’s coming back. When he passes . 


away I’ve got to carry the thing through. 
He can't be buried in our lot. Mother 
would want him over next to her. 
then, there's Father?" He put it as a 
question, but his decision was his own: 
“No, I’ve thought it all out. He's got to 
stay just a stray bum that asked for his 
supper .. . name unknown... until 
after Father passes away. Then, if I out- 
live Father, I'll have him taken up and 
put in our lot, and tell folks." 


ORMAN found his voice: "You're 

doing a big thing, Sam, a mighty big 
thing. Your father hasn't always—” 
Then he stopped, annoyed that he had 
said it. 

Keen, sensitive, Sam looked up. “Yes, 
I know. He hasn't thought I’ve amounted 
to anything. Well, I haven't. You'll have 
to admit that yourself, Mr. Harper. Gene 
would have been—’’ He stopped. The 
old familiar phrase died away on his lips, 
and he changed it apologetically: “If he'd 
gone straight, Gene would have been a 

. great man." 

Now that the long-silent Sam had made 
a confidant of Norman, the floodgates of 
his heart seemed opened: "I know I've 
been a disappointment to Father. I’ve 
never amounted to much, but he's ex- 
pected that all his life. It's no great shock 
to him, but this—” he motioned toward 
the old portiére— "this would kill him!" 

To Norman came a sudden illuminating 
idea. It flashed through his mind simul- 
taneously with Sam's remark: “Hes 
expected that all his life.” It opened up a 
long train of thought. To Men extent 
had this parent made of his son the thing 
he was? He gave words to the thought: 
* Sam, I believe all this backwardness and 
timidity and disbelief.in yourself is your 
own father's fault. He should have had 
more faith in you." 

“Do you think so?" Sam asked, half 
doubtfully. “I can't put in language 
what I feel, but if somebody long ago had 
helped me, I believe I'd have dern like 

‘other boys. I was born that way—afraid 
to do things—like Mother. She always 
seemed helpless. All through my boy- 
hood Father didn't seem to expect much 
of me. When I was in my twenties—no- 
body knows this, Mr. Harper bur I— 
I admired Myra Lawler very much. I 
said something to Father about it, and he 
said, ‘Sam, she wouldn't look at you.’”’ 

The doctor came. Norman telephoned 
Connie that he wouldn’t be home. He 
felt very tender toward Sam. 

It was just past midnight when the 
man died. 

The judge came in on the morning 
train. Sam, pale but steady, met his 
father at the door. Only his lips trembled 
a little: “Father . . . the man . . . the 
man is dead." 

The old judge was pompous and fussy: 


But. 


The American Magazine 


“Well, well!. We all - 
cometoit. Thestream _ 
of humanity flows 
ever onward to eter- 
nity. Poor wayfarer. 
Somebody thought a 
great deal of him 
once.” 

His verbosity was 
very hard on Sam. 
And it was when the 
judge went into the 

edroom that Sam 
prayed he would not 
recognize his son. If it. 
had been the mother 
she would have seen 
traces of the boyish 
features looking out of 
the bloated, disease- 
marked face; but the 
old judge, nearsighted 
at best and wrapped 
in his cloak of memo- 
ries, saw nothing. 

There were formal- 
ities to attend to. 
Norman, in his sym- 

athy, helped all that 
ne could. Sam wanted 
one of the church 
quare to sing at 
the grave, but the 
tenor was busy and 
the soprano had a 
cold. Only a few 
people stood through 
the short service, 
which was held on 
the side of the barbed- 
wire fence where the 
sleepers have left no 
fund for the upkeep 
of their homes. The 
tall dry grass rubbed 
brittle stems together 
in the wind. Grass- 
hoppers thumped 
heavily on the plain 
black box. The min- 
ister prayed for the 
soul of the dead. But 
Norman prayed for 
the heart of the living. 

By pressing his lips 
dibus together, 
Sam got through the ordeal bravely 
enough. He held himself erect, a thin 
little person in an ill-fitting suit It was 
only when they were leaving that he 
broke down for just a moment. When 
Norman held the barbed-wire apart for 
him, “My God, Mr. Harper," he whis- 
pered, "we used to go fishing together 
down in Elderberry Creek . . . and we 
had a menagerie rigged up in the old 
carriage house.” 


I^ 'THE days that followed, Norman 
often saw Sam with his father walking 
about the old vard or caring for the 
flowers. Once Norman went over to talk 
with them. After the weather had been 
disposed of, the judge said: 

"Sam seems not to be in the highest 
degree of spirits. His appetite is not 
hearty. That stranger passing away here 
at our home had its influence. That's 
one thing we will have to admit about 
Sam. He is tender-hearted. Eugene, 
now, was not exactly tender-hearted. 
Harder, perhaps, but brilliant. If he had 


Once Norman went over to talk with Sam and 
seems not to be in the highest degree of 


been spared he would to-day have been 
a famous man, Mr. Harper; a famous 
man well on in a brilliant career.” 

Sam raised understanding eyes to Nor- 
man. They glowed with light. They 
gleamed with unspoken pleasure. They 
said, “See! Because of me he has kept his 
dream." After all, why feel sorry for Sam? 
M had been the big adventure of his 
ife. 

And then the old judge died. Suddenly, 
pompously, spectacularly, in front of the 
courthouse. Sam grieved for him. “Not 
many boys had a fine father like mine," 
he told everyone. The Sunday after his 
burial Sam went out to the cemetery with 
flowers. He put some on his father's and 
mother's graves, and then slipped through 
the rusty barbed-wire into the tangled 
woodbine patch and put the rest there. 
For a long time he stood there and pon- 
dered what to do. Responsibility sat 
heavily upon Sam. 

“I can't bring myself to decide," he 
told Norman. “Mother would want Gene 
over close to her. But Father—you know 
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his father. . . . After the weather had been disposed of, the judge said: ‘‘Sam 


spirits. 


how proud he was of Gene, and his pride 
seems still to live. Seems like it would 
hurt Father yet to have folks know." 

“Td let things be just as they are, 
Sam," Norman advised. “In the last 
analysis it doesn't make much difference 
chere one sleeps, does it?" 

There was a small insurance and the 
sale of the little house in Kenwood 
brought some money. It was then that 
Mr. Hammond, the grocer, surprised Sam 
by asking him if he would put the money 
into the business. Sam was excited be- 
yond measure. "Only, he wants to retain 
the old name just as it is," he told Nor- 
man that noon. “That’s all right too, 
you know, Mr. Harper. I wouldn't need 
my name up on the sign." 


SUDDEN illuminating purpose 

struck Norman. He put it into ac- 
tion: “Sam, the time has come for a 
showdown with yourself. Hammond 
needs money and you have some. You 
know just as much about the grocery 
business as he does, don't you? All right. 


. That stranger passing away here at our home had its influence" 


You go back to Hammond now, this noon, 
and you say: ‘We'll go into this right, 
Jim, or we won’t go at all. Hammond 
and Pendle is the new firm name—equal 
shares—equal responsibilities—equal divi- 
dends—or [’ll start a store across the 
street. You know what trade I'll get— 
Harpers, Lawlers, all my old neighbors 
from my part of town.’ 

“Assert yourself, Sam. You're only 
forty-three: That's not old. You've got 
years before you. I could name a dozen 
men who have tackled new problems at 
your age. If you fight this out with Ham- 
mond it will be the turning-point of 
your life. If you win, come back and tell 
me, and I'll advise you in your next move. 
If you don't, you needn't come to me. I'll 
know you are whipped. It's up to you, 
Sam." 

Sam Pendle looked for a moment at his 
neighbor, then turned without a word and 
walked swiftly to the store. There was 
elasticity in his step, fire in his mild eyes, 

urpose in his heart. So surprised was Jim 
Fanon at the onslaught that almost 
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before he realized it he 
had a full-fledged partner 
on his hands. 

"And what was the 
other thing you spoke 
about?" Sam wanted to 
know, when he had re- 
turned to Norman. 

" Now go over to Myra 
Lawler and ask her to 
marry you." 

Sam flushed painfully, 
“T had intended to do 
that," he said quietly. 


T° THE casual ob- 
server he was but an 
t hinteresting little figure, 
this young-old boy of 
forty-three. Only to those 
who can see with the eyes 
of their hearts would Sam 
have appeared heroic, 
marching courageously 
over to Myra  Lawler's 
on a late Monday after- 
noon. 

Myra was sprinkling 
clothes when Sam walked 
in. He beat around no 
bushes. He went straight 
to the soul of the thing. 
“Myra,” he said simply, 
“Tve loved you for a long, 
long time. Í came over to 
ask you to marry me." 

Myra Lawler neither 
answered him nor evinced 
surprise. She dropped her 
head down among the 
clothes, which rattled 
starchily on theold kitchen 
table. Sam was alarmed. 
She was angry then! He 
might have known. His 
father had been right. 
Myra would not look at 
him. Sam’s new-found 
strength was oozing. He 
walked over to her and 
laid a tender, clumsy hand 
on her soft brown hair. 

"Ive frightened you, 
Myra." He was very 
gentle. “I’m more sorry 
than I can tell." 

Myra Lawler raised her head from the 
stiff banks of snow whiteness. “Oh, Sam," 
she said... “the years we've wasted!" 

When Sam, shining-eyed and self-con- 
fident, stopped in to tell Norman about 
it, Norman asked him to stay to supper. 
That, too, was quite an event—eating in 
a neighbor's house. When he had gone, 
Connie said: “Norman, I'm willing to 
cream potatoes and make chicken sand- 
wiches for Sam Pendle whenever you sav 
so, but he's such a nonentity. Whatever 
do you see in him?" 

Norman put his hand under Connie's 
chin and tilted it upward. ‘Some- 
times," he said gently, “I used to see a 
man who had failed. But lately," he 
added, *I see Saint Stephen, who was 
stoned.” 

And Myra and Sam in their belated 
romance went to live in the big frame 
house with its foolish scrollwork. Only 
they do not think it is foolish. They 
think it is quite artistic. And Sam Pen- 
dle has made himself one of the sub- 
stantial men of Ourtown. (The End) 


“Information, Please!” 


The head of the biggest and busiest telephone information bureau in the world 
tells of the queer requests that are sprinkled in with the thirty-five thou- _ 
sand questions asked daily — Some people want to know how words 
are spelled, others ask whether it is likely to rain to-morrow, 
and one girl sought help in planning her elopement 


By Mildred Harrington 


ELLO!... Hello! ... In- 
formation, the pipe in our 
bathroom has just burst, and 
the janitor is out. What on 
earth shall I do?” . . . "How 
do you spell Schenectady?” . . . "What 
time is it, please?" . . . "Say. sister, 
what does a stranger do in this burg on 
Sunday afternoon when he's read every 
paper published, and doesn't know a hu- 
man soul?" . . . “Please . 
give me the number of a 
dentist named Riley, or Ry- 
don, or something like that. 
who has an office in that new 
apartment house on upper 
Broadway near Columbia 
University." . . . "Informa- 
tion, do you think it will 
rain before night? Were 
going to the country, and— 
... "What is the fare to 
Pittsburgh?" 

Believe it or not, these 
are some of the questions 
which enlivened a Sunday 
afternoon in a New York 
telephone information bu- 
reau recently! 

Nor is that half the story. 

During rush hours, each 
of the eight hundred and 
fifty information operators 
in the city handles an aver- 
age of forty calls an hour. 

is means that a girl's 
fingers and her brain must 
work together with light- 
ning-like rapidity. And, no 
matter how fast the ques- 
tions pile in, Information 
never forgets that ''the 
voice with a smile wins." 

If you are one who be- 
gins to grow impatient be- 
cause you don't get a 
connection the instant the 
request for it leaves your 
lips, next time just ask your- 
self if you could “plug in,” repeat a call, 
look up a number, or a name, or an ad- 
dress, or perhaps all three, in one of the 
big “ binders"—a sort of superdirectory— 
on the switchboard, reply to the sub- 
scriber, and disconnect, all in less than two 
minutes! 

One morning recently, I spent several 
hours in the biggest and busiest telephone 
information center in the world. This is 
the Murray Hill bureau, which employs 
two hundred girls to handle the thirty- 
five thousand calls that originate every 
day in the hotel and theatrical section of 
New York City. 


It made me dizzy justto watch and listen. 

“Of course most folks ask perfectly 
sensible, intelligent questions," said the 
chief operator, Miss Sue Kehoe, who, in 
the course of twenty years' experience, has 
answered nearly half a million queries; 
" but from the queer things a few of them 
ask you'd think that they picture 'Infor- 
mation' as a cross between a mind reader 
and a fortune teller. ] actually believe 


Pointers on How. to Tàlk 


Over the Telephone 


F YOU have difficulty in making people under- 
stand you over the telephone, find out whether 
or not you are following these three rules laid 
down by Miss Kehoe: ; 
l. Speak naturally. Many people uncon- 
sclously raise their voices when they telephone. 
Then, when they are asked to repeat, they get: 
excited or impatient, and shout. As a result, the 
person at the other end of the wire hears only 
-a confused roar. 
2. Speak directly into the mouthpiece, with the ` 
lips about half an inch from it. This means that 
you cannot sit back in your chair and talk at the 
telephone, an arni's-length away on your desk. 
Nor can you carry on a conversation with some- 
body in the room, or keep up with what is going 
on outside your window. 
3. Pronounce each syllable distinctly. Don't 
talk down your throat; throw the voice forward 
` into the front of the mouth, where it belongs. In 
giving a number to the operator, make a special . 
effort to speak clearly. Don't attempt to carry on 
a telephone conversation with a cigar or a pencil 
or a pin in your mouth. 


that some people think we have an en- 
cyclopedia b. a head, an atlas for a body, 
a couple of blue guidebooks for arms, and 
a pair of almanacs for legs! 

“The funny part of it,” she went on, 
“is that it really would take a prodigy 
pretty much like the one I have de- 
scribed to answer all the questions we get. 
But the joke is on us. It’s next to im- 
possible to make folks understand that it 
Is not a pare of our job to answer any 
inquiry that does not deal directly wit 
telephone service. 

"There is only one question which ‘In- 
formation’ is supposed to answer, and I 


wish you could print it in letters a mile tall 
and hans it on top of the Woolworth 
Building, so that everybody in New York 
City could read it. Here it is: 
**What is Blank Blank's telephone 
number?' 
“You might add, ‘But don't ask Infor- 
mation for that, if it's in the book!’ 
“Many of the questions which we get 
every day should not be asked at all. Take 
that list I gave you a few 
minutes ago. Just one re- 
quest in the entire lot is 
anywhere near right. That 
was the one asking for the 
number of the dentist on 
, upper Broadway. I couldn't 
even answer that one with- 
. out having more facts to 
help me. : 


“QOMETIMES it is hard 
to make subscribers 
realize that they must fur- 
nish someof the information. 
Just the other day, a woman 
wanted the number of a 
Mrs. Smith who lives in a 
large apartment house with 
hundreds of other ple. 
"What are Mrs. Smith's 
initials, and how does she 
spell her name?’ asked the 
operator. 
"*Why, Information,’ 
said the subscriber, sur- 
prised at the girl's igno- 
rance, ‘everybody knows how 
to spell Smith! And the 
lady hasn't any initials; 
she's a widow!" 
"Of course the operator 
had to keep a lot of folks 
waiting while she explained 
that it would be impossible 
to locate the person without 
both initials and spelling. 
The subscriber would hardly 
believe it when she was told 
that her friend might spell her name 
S-m-i-t-h, S-m-i-t-h-e, S-m-y-t-h, S-m-y- 
t-h-e, S-m-i-d, S-m-i-d-t, S-c-h-m-i-d-t, or 
S-c-h-m-i-t-t! 

“A few weeks ago a man asked for the 
number of a fur merchant whose name 
over the telephone sounded like a high- 
pressure sneeze. He almost exploded when 
the operator inquired how the name was 
spelled. 'If you don't know, when it's 
your business to know,' he shouted in- 
dignantly, ‘how should you expect me to 
know? 

“Not many people realize," said Miss 
Kehoe, "that in a big city like New York 
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there are bound to be thousands of folks 
who have similar or even identical names. 
For instance, in the Manhattan and 
Bronx sections alone, we have listed two 
hundred and fifty S. Cohens. 

“You can always save time and trouble 
by lining up your share of the information 
before you call us. If you are trying to 
locate a friend whose telephone has not 
been listed in the directory, give us his 
name, his address, if you know it, and his 
business, provided you are trying to get 
him at his office. 

*' But, for goodness sake, don't get the 
idea that any information you can give us 
will be helpful. For example, it won't 
help us to know that you and he have 
been buddies since you were knee-high to 
ducks, and that he 
would never get over it 
if he found out that you 
had come to New York 
without looking him up. 
Nor will it help us to 
know that your friend 
is a medium-sized chap 
with a wart on his chin. 

“All right, laugh if 
you want to! But there 
are plenty of folks who 
insist upon telling us 
funnier things than 
that, and they aren't 
all out-of-town people 
either! Every day 
somebody tries to speed 
up the service by in- 
forming us that their 
friend lives in ‘a brown- 
stone house’ or in ‘a 
house next to the drug 
store.” 

“Then, people some- 
times ask us how to 
spell words, and for the 
tme of day. If we 
tried to answer ques- 
tions like these we 
would have to be build- 
ing up our force all the 
time to keep pace with 
them. Some of the folks 
we might favor the first 
time would never open 
the covers of a dic- 
tionary, or wind up 
their clocks again! 

“And, of course, the constantly in- 
creasing expense would come out of the 
subscriber's pocket in the form of higher 
rates for service. 


MORRIS ROSENFELD, N. Y. 
The Murray Hill telephone information bureau in New York City, 
where two hundred girls handle thousands of calls every day. Miss Sue 
Kehoe, the chief operator, whose experiences are recorded in the ac- 
companying article, is standing by the column in the center of 


the room. 


"Q'OMETIMES, however, it is prett 

‘J hard to stick to the rule to refuse all 
information that does not touch a tele- 
phone or its number. The other night 
a woman called up and said: 'My baby is 
very sick. The doctor has left some medi- 
cine which he says I must give her ever 
hour. My clock is broken, and I can't 
leave the baby to borrow one. I wonder 
if you could help me out.’ 

“You bet we could! I personally saw 
to it that the baby got its medicine at the 
proper intervals. But, then, every girl 
in de office wanted that job. 

“We are always glad to help folks who 
actually need hel . It'sonly d thought- 
less, lazy ones who make it a pleasure to 
quote the rule I mentioned a minute ago. 
1 he great majority of our subscribers 
coóperate splendidly. Why, information 


calls have been reduced almost one half 
since we began asking subscribers not to 
call on us for numbers they can find in 
their directories. This is an advantage to 
the subscriber as well as to us, of course, 
since it does away with a duplication in 
the cost of service. 


“ONE evening about seven o'clock, we 
had a queer call from a big office 
building. An old scrub woman had worked 
over-time without noticing that the other 
employees were leaving. When she put on 
her hat and coat to start home, she dis- 
covered she was locked in. She was 
frightened nearly to death at the idea of 
spending the night in the building. After 
a while, her eye fell on the telephone, and 


She has been in the telephone service for twenty years 


she called ‘Information.’ We finally man- 
aged to locate the janitdi He let the old 
lady out and started her safely home. 

“In the old days, when the telephone 
was a luxury instead of a necessity," 
continued Miss Kehoe, "we tried to 
answer every question that came in. 
When we didnte Enów the answer, we got 
it from somebody who did. 

“One morning a young man called up 
and said that he had bet a friend ten 
dollars that dinosaurs did not lay eggs. 
Would I please settle the bet? Well, I had 
no idea what a dinosaur was, but since the 
creature might lay eggs I guessed they 
would know something about it up at the 
Museum of Natural History. They did. I 
had to report to the young man that he 
owed his Fiend ten dollars. 

“ Another time, I called up the Board of 
Education to get the population of the 
world, for a newspaper reporter who had 
to have it in a hurry; and I once helped an 
old gentleman recover the spectacles he 
had left on a ferryboat. I simply 'phoned 
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the station where the boat docked, and 
asked the man there to have somebody 
look for the lost specs. Sure enough, an 
attendant found them. . 

“Those were the days when we kept up 
with the scores in all the big games, and 
answered inquiries from ‘fans.’ During 
city and national elections, we used to 
put on an extra force to furnish our sub- 
scribers with the returns. 

"And we used to be called on for all 
sorts of advice too. People would ask us 
to name the best play or the best musical 
comedy in town. Then, likely as not, 
they'd call up next day and bless out some 
other girl for our rotten taste. 

"We were also frequently asked what 
was proper to do or wear on occasions 
such as weddings or 
commencements. I 
have advised many a 
young man what would 
make a hit with his 
best girl for a birthda 
prime and I ih 1 

ad a dollar for every 
time I have been called 
on to give first aid to a 
bride in tears because 
she couldn't find the 
place to light the gas 
oven, or some little 
thing like that. 

"Ive had a good 
many ‘nervy’ requests, 
but I believe the one 
that heads the list came 
in from a woman at 
about three-thirty 
o'clock one morning. 

*** Information? 
Hello, I want Informa- 
tion,' she kept repeat- 


g. 

*** Information, In- 
formation. This is In- 
formation,' I kept 
replying. 

“This little exchange 
of pleasantries con- 
tinued for a minute or 
more, then these words 
came over the wire: 

“That will do, Oper- 
ator. Thank you ever 
so much. I just wanted 
baby to heat your 
voice. It always puts her in a good humor 
when she wakes up to hear somebody 
talking over the ’phone.’” 

“What was the most unusual appeal 
for help you ever got?” I asked. 


“RHE most unusual appeal I ever heard 

about,” laughed Miss Kehoe, “ was re- 
ceived by an operator in a New York 
hotel. It was to plan an elopement for two 
people she had never seen or heard of. 
Things were pretty quiet in her office one 
night about ten-thirty. She hadn’t had a 
call in ten minutes, when suddenly a light 
flashed on the board, and a Ed sweet 
voice said: 

"*Operator, I’m a stranger in New 
York, and I'm in a great deal of trouble. 
I don't know who will help me out of it, 
if you don't." 

“That beginning aroused the hotel 
operator's curiosity. ‘What can I do for 
you, madam?” she asked. 

“*You can help me get married to- 
night.’ (Continued on page 142) 


HEN Jess Reamer saw 

old Doctor Brady's little 

car come chugging over 

the hill from town, it was 

only natural for her to 
caH out from the front yard, where she 
knelt taking up bulbs: 

"Who's sick, Doc?" 

“Lafe!” shouted the doctor through 
the October wind. ‘Got pneumonia!" 

Jess finished removing a dahlia bulb. 
Then she stood up, disregarding her bas- 
ket and trowel, and walked slowly around 
to the back door. Through the bay win- 
dow she could see her father's head sunk 
forward as usual upon his chest; she won- 
dered if he had heard the doctor. 

For Lafe was Jess Reamer's husband. 

Jess went into the house and pretended 
to busy herself about the tidy kitchen. 
When finally there was no task left, even 
for pretense, she went into the sitting- 
room and sat down with some knitting. 

“Where was Doc Brady rushing to so 
fast?" asked her father suddenly. Jess's 
round face took on two high spots of 
color, as it had that day she had come 
back to this house seven years ago. She 
had not spoken of Lafe for two or three 
years now. 

“To Lafe’s,” she said evenly, not 
pausing in her knitting. But she could 
feel her father's keen, disapproving old 
eyes suddenly intent upon hee, He had 
always disapproved, even while he was 
glad to have hee with him. He began to 
grumble, deep down in his throat, in a 
childish way he had of late: 

“Te ain’t natural; it ain’t natural! A 
woman oughtn't to live apart from her 
husband—‘Let no man put asunder—’”’ 

“Tommyrot!” said Jess sharply, in a 
voice which was a little too high and a 
little too loud. "Let's not go over all 
that again, Pa! Lafe's got plenty of rela- 
tions to look after him!" 

“Te ain't natural; it ain't. natural!" 
the old man grumbled again impatiently. 

* Maybe it ain't natural, but it's com- 
fortable!” Jess said under her breath. As 
if to assure herself of the truth of her 
statement, she got up and went into her 
bedroom, looked around on its prim 
whiteness as if she had never seen it be- 
fore. Then to the kitchen. Clean, bright- 


scoured ! in the wall, shining stove, 


spotless sink, crisply white sash curtains. 
Very orderly and satisfying. 

But she found herself staring out of 
the side window across the orchard path 
toward Lafe's. The path stood out with 
sudden sharpness as if used daily, as it 
once was, instead of only by the Ham- 
mond boys coming cross-lots after eg 
She could see Late, swinging along tls 
hard brown zigzag on his way to help with 
the chores, the Said brushing against 
his faded blue overalls or swishing 
against the milk pail. She could see Lafe's 
mother, Charity Reamer, bearing some 
of her steamed brown bread or a sample 
of her currant and raspberry jelly in her 
gnarled, friendly hands She could see 
herself—fifteen—running across the 
packed white trail between high drifts to 
tell Lafe there was to be a sleigh-ride 
party at the Corners. She saw herself, 
older, hanging out the clothes—knowing 
Lafe was over on his back steps, whittling; 
conscious that he knew every bending of 
her pink-sunbonneted head, every lift 
of her strong arms; sure that, presently, 
he would come sauntering across the 
orchard to her. 


«HE turned from the window, the red 

spots deepening resentfully. And her 
father thought, after all these years, that 
she ought to be r there! What was it 
to her if Lafe did have pneumonia! She'd 
worried about Lafe for six years, and that 
was enough. Life was too short to try 
to put up with what she had had to put 
up with! 

Someone came up the back steps, and 
she hurried to the door. It was old Doc 
Brady, a little embarrassed but deter- 
mined. He made no preamble. 

“Jess,” he said, “you ought to be over 
with Lafe. He's pretty sick, and he's 
been asking for you!" 

" He's got his own oe ss said short- 
ly. “Or 1 guess he could afford a nurse!" 

The old doctor hesitated. ‘Don’t know 
as to that," he said. “But it's not a 
nurse he wants." He looked up at her 
quickly. Her chin, like that of her father 
and grandfather, had about it a good deal 
of "sotness." But he went on: 

“(Can I come in a minute, Jess? I want 
to talk to you." 


Jess’s lips set grimly. ‘‘Can’t bam- 
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boozle me!” she thought. But she opened 
the door to him silently. She stood there 
and waited for him to speak, knowing 
full well what he wanted to say, and de- 
termined not to help him say it. 
ess" he got out finally, “Jess, I 

don't know what your trouble with Lafe 
was—don't care about knowing—but I 
know everyone thinks you two have been 
pu foolish living apart all these years. 

think so myself, and now Lafe's sick and 
he needs you!" 

“No, he don't," Jess said coldly. “He 
don’t even think of me, any more'n I 
do of him! We're separated and we're 
separated for good, as if we'd never lived 
together." Her round, still pretty, face 
lost some of its calm. "And I'd like to 
say, Doc Brady, that I'm sick to death 
of everybody's nosing in and telling me 
what I'd ought to do with my life! 

*What do you think it's been like to 
have Pa digging at me day in and day out 
these seven years? Do you think I like 
folks saying I haven't done what's right 
by Lafe? But, I tell you, I'd rather take 
it all than go back to live with Lafe 
Reamer! I suppose folks would think I 
was crazier yet if they knew that all we 
quarreled about was the front step's 
being broken!" 

“Huh?” the doctor ejaculated, startled. 

“Yes, sir, —about the front step's being 
broken! That's all 'twas—but it was at 
the end of a lot of other things, it was! 
The last straw! Guess you wouldn't 
understand what it would be like to live 
with a lazy, good-looking man like Lafe! 
Guess a man couldn't; but I was brought 
up to hate dirt, all the Peabodys was. 
And Lafe left things around; he tracked 
in mud, and he never made things con- 
venient for me! No—nor for himself, for 
that matter! When you first get married 
you overlook such things; but after a 
while, you can't!" 


"EVERYBODY likes Lafe," put in the 
doctor. 

“Yes, I know; but they ain't had to 
mend holes in the back porch roof, nor 
fix the chicken yard fence, nor fasten new 
chains onto the well bucket, nor clean up, 
clean up, clean up after Lafe's careless- 
ness!" 

“All men aren't cut out for farmers." 

“True enough—Lafe’ s one of ’em! But 
that didn’t help me any! I'd got to nag- 
ging, and when you ain’t used to nagging 

get to hating yourself for it! And 
Tad ae asked Lafe fifty times to tend to that 
step! Then it seemed as if something 
busted inside of me, and I said to him one 
night, ‘When do you aim to fix that step? 
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And he said, ‘Guess I'll get to it to-mor- 
row 

““To-morrow—it was always to-morrow 
with Lafe! But I said to him, ‘If you don't, 
I'm through! If I've got to be the man 
of the place, I'll have my own place! I've 
stood about all I’m going to? And Lafe 
laughed. ‘Don’t let your fur get ruffled 
up, honey!’ he said. Always, before, when 
he'd say things like that, I’d have to 
laugh. But I couldn’t do it that time. 
‘I mean it,’ I said to him. ‘If the steps 
ain’t fixed by supper time to-morrow, you 
can get your own supper!” And all he did 
was grin at me and say, ‘Mad, Jess?’ 

“Well, I couldn't laugh about it. I 
ain't ever told anyone this before, because 
nobody ever would have understood. 
You won't either, but I'd like to make you 
see [ ain't so inhuman as some think. 
Next day—it was planting season—Lafe 
went up on the knoll back of the barn to 

low. He plowed a little spell and then 
fe came down and tinkered on a wagon. 
In the afternoon, he went up to the knoll 
again and I could see him from the kitchen 
window, sitting on the fence, talking and 
laughing with Sam Hammond while the 
horse stood idle under the big oak. 

* When he came down to wash up for 
supper, I hadn't even started supper. Lafe 
looked at the table and I looked at him, 
and pretty soon he began to look vi ia 
But he didn't make no excuses, and 1 felt 
like stone inside, and I went out the 
kitchen door and across the orchard here. 
I ain't never desired to go back!" Her 
voice shook a little. 

* He did come a couple of times," she 
added presently, “to get me to go back; 
but he made a joke of it and that made me 
madder'n ever. So at last he says, 'Well, 
I can be just as stubborn as you, Jess!’ 
and we ain't spoke since. And we've both 
been better satisfied!" 


ii AYBE you have] Jess,” said old 
Doctor Brady slowly. “ You'reareg- 
ular farmer; you've got this place in good 
shape. But I guess Lafe isn't so content! 
I see your side a little better, Jess; but | 
still ink you ought to be over there 
while Lafe’s sick. He's. been out of his 
head and asking for you, and 
you're the best hand in a 
neumonia case around here. 
E ven as a neighbor, I'd say 
you ought to go. Your sister 
Cora'd be glad to come stay 
with your father. I’ve got to 
go up that way now; I could 
fetch her back with me!" 

Jess looked around rebel- 
liously. She shook her head. 

“I` won't do it," she said. 
“There’s his own folks, his 
cousin Nell—" j 

Doc Brady grunted angrily. 

“Well, if he dies, it'll be on 
your head, Jess Reamer!” 

Jess flushed angrily. 

“You could go over as well 
as not, till after the crisis, any- 
way. PII tell him you aren't 
going to stay, if you want I 
should; but to let a man die 
just because of your cussed 
Peabody stubbornness!" 

Jess’s angry flush turned to 


“But you're to tell him it's for that, and 
I'll go as a nurse, not as Mrs. Lafe Reamer! 
But I want you to know, Doc Brady, that 
I think you've took a mean advantage!" 

Doc Brady was abruptly all physician. 

“TIL start after Cora," he said. “PI 
be back as quick as I can!” 

He was gone before she could change 
her mind. 


SHE went in to her father, lit the lamp. 
"I'm going over to take care of Lafe,” 
she said. Her voice sounded as numb as 
her mind felt. Her father's old blue eyes 
looked out keenly through the shadows. 
She could feel the triumph in them. 

“That’s right, that's right!" he said. 
“Man and wife, man and wife—!" 

“I’m going to nurse him," she said 
evenly. ‘‘Cora’ll get your supper when 
she comes." 

** —'put asunder.'" She 
heard the deep huskiness 
of his voice as she went 
out to the woodshed after 
the lantern. She put a 
sweater about her shoul- 
ders, took the lighted lan- 
tern in her hand and went 
out the back door across 
the path to Lafe's. 

Facing Doc Brady she 
had been relieved. some- 
how to get a little of the 
old misunderstanding out 
of her system, but now 
all she felt was helpless 
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rebellion, and anger toward the doctor. 

The light from her lantern fell upon 
two battered milk cans on the bench at 
Lafe's back door and upon the dirty, old 
ragged strip of carpet on the doorstep. 
With her hand on the knob, Jess hesitated. 
Then she shut her lips tightly and turned 
the knob. 

With a strangely certain, seven-year- 
old-memory gesture, she lifted the lantern 
to the table under the window near the 
door. She went to the match box over the 
stove, took a match from it, lifted a lamp 
down from the shelf and lighted it. She 


whiteness. i 
“PIL go—for two weeks, 
she said with sudden quiet. 


The doctor came out to the back porch, where Jess was 
busy scouring the milk pans. "You haven't changed your 
mind, have you, Jess?" "Well—hardly!" Jess said dryly 
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noticed that it wasn't more than a quarter 
full, and she felt for the oil can under 
the kitchen sink. The can was there, 
but it was empty. She smiled, a little 
grimly. Well, with what was in the other 
lamp and in her lantern, she could make 
out. 

There were unwashed dishes on the 
kitchen table and Jess sniffed contemp- 
tuously at them. But. she did not touch 
them, now. She took the lamp and went 
into the other room. The whole house 
smelled musty and close, as if it had not 
been aired for a long time. Where was 
Lafe? In the down-stairs bedroom or up- 
stairs in their old room? A muttering 
to her right suddenly told her. 

In the bedroom, she held the lamp 
high till the circle of light took in Lafe's 
face on the pillow. She saw Lafe often 
enough in the fields or on his way to town, 
but she gave a little start now to note how 
very thin and white he was, and how old 
and broken. He had been a handsome 
boy, Lafe Reamer. She had been so proud 
to go out buggy-riding with him. He was 
talking—a low stream of incoherence— 

ave no sign that he saw her. She put a 
hand on his forehead and became abruptly 
only Jess Reamer, the nurse. She rolled 
up sleeves above capable, strong arms 
and got to work. Quickly to the Kirchen 
—no kindling wood! But the fire was 
blazing at last and the teakettle on. Jess's 
lips twitched downward at the sight of the 
kettle's smoky sides. 


All night Jess fought against death. 
The doctor came and fought with her. 
Once he shook his head. 

“All run down—probably hasn't had 
the right food," he said. “I have my 
doubts. . . . I have my doubts!" 

For an instant Jess's eyes were angry, 
but she said, evenly enough, '* He'll pull 
through!" 
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She didn't make much fuss over it, but 
she did pull him through. It was a battle, 
and she was fashioned for battles. When 
morning and the crisis came together, she 
was limp with exhaustion, but Lafe had 
turned toward safety. 

But she did not rest. None of the Pea- 
bodys could have rested in that untidy 
bitches. She put on more water, washed 
the pile of dishes. But when she came to 
put them away in the pantry, she found 
the shelves so crumby and the paper 
coverings so soiled that she began hastily 
to lift the dishes down and then to spread 
clean papers. The dishes might have been 
allies of the doctor and her father, they 
came so easily to her hands—in the iden- 
tical places of seven years before. It 
gave her a queer feeling. 

She went to get a clean cloth for the 
scrubbed kitchen table. In the bottom 
drawer of the old sideboard, beneath the 
other somewhat crumpled tablecloths, she 
found a checked red and white cloth, very 
worn and faded, with a darn in one corner 
that she had made herself, years ago. 
Lafe had come in with a big roll of wire, 
and a bent end had caught at the cloth, 
tearing it jaggedly. She had been cross, 
but Lafe had only laughed. *'I'll get you 
another!" he had said. Well, Lafe had 
never been stingy. 

The kitchen tidy and smelling of soap- 
suds, swept through, too, with October- 
crisp air, jm turned to the dining-room. 
But she was too tired. She lay down on 
the couch and reached unconsciously for 
the little quilt she had always kept at the 
foot of the couch for nap time. She 
flushed as she realized what she'd done, 
just as if she'd been carrying such things 
in her mind all these years! 

When the doctor came, she ran over to 
her father's house to see if everything was 
all right. 

“Well, Jess, I'm glad you've come to 


Jess could see him from the kitch- 
en window, sitting on the fence, 
talking and laughing with Sam 
Hammond, while the horse stood 
idle under the big oak 


your senses at last!" Cora greeted her. 

"Don't be a fool Cora!" she said 
sharply. "I'm not going to stay, and I 
don't want any such notion spread!” 

All was so clean and orderly that she 
turned away reluctantly. Still, she 
wanted to get Lafe's bookcase straight- 
ened up before supper. She hurried back 
across the orchard path. 

"[t's a good thing you're here," the 
doctor said. “It’s not natural for a man 
to live alone like Lafe's done!" 

"Well—I ain't here to stay!" Jess re- 
minded him. 


SHE slept on the couch that night so as 
to hear Lafe if he called. He had not 
spoken to her yet, only looked at her in 
a puzzled way as she lifted his head to a 
fresh pillow or moved quietly about the 
room setting it to rights. He did not call, 
but in the night she heard him coughing, 


and got up and went in to him. After the 


coughing was over, she fie him the 
medicine Doctor Brady had left, while his 
blue eyes clung to her questioningly. She 
turned to go, but Lafe put out a weak 
hand suddenly, took her hand in his and 
tucked it under his hot cheek. A queer, 
rebellious dizziness swept over her. Each 
night, in the years they had been to- 
gether, he had taken her hand just before 
he slept and tucked it, with that self-same 
gesture, under his cheek. 

All the rest of the night she sat there, 
her arm and shoulder aching intolerably, 
her hand under Lafe's face. Just before 
dawn, as he stirred uneasily, she drew her 
hand gently away and went out to the 
kitchen. 

As she fixed coffee for herself, she 
remembered something her father had 
often said: “You wouldn't have just 

acked up and gone so easy if there'd 
beet children!” Well, probably not; 
you put up with things and worry along 
somehow 1f there are children. But there 
hadn't been any—only, once, a hope that 
had not lived to be born. Then, after 
breakfast, as Jess searched for a fresh 
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scarf for the dresser in Lafe's room, she 
came upon a pair of little woolen stock- 
1ngs, yellowed a little and smellin 
sweetly still from a tiny sachet she had 
nicked in the top. Lafe had bought them 
himself; he used to do little things like 
that sometimes, she remembered. She 
looked swiftly at Lafe's dark head on the 
pillow. He was asleep. She lifted the 
little stockings with shamed sentimen- 
tality to her lips, then quickly tucked them 
back into the drawer. 

But, for every moment such as these, 
she had a hundred of impatience and 
exasperation. The dust, thick on every- 
thing, the newspapers and books cluttered 
everywhere—Lafe’d rather read a book 
than weed onions any day; the makeshift 
of a piece of wood under the broken leg 
of a little stand; the potted plants, mostly 
dried up, all these brought a provoked 
light to her eyes, even while the familiar- 
ity of them pulled at her memory with a 
puzzling, cruel insistence. She noticed 
once, when she carried some feed out to the 
hens, that the broken place where they 
drove into the barn was still broken. The 
tractor, out under the shed, had a wheel 
off, as if Lafe had been tinkering with it 
and had quit in the middle of his job. She 
shrugged her shoulders a little angrily at 
that. The broken front step had never 
been mended. 


HAT afternoon the doctor came, and, 

after he had been in to see Lafe, he 
came out to the back porch, where Jess 
was busy scouring the milk pans. 

“You told Lafe what I told you to?” 
Jess asked. 

“ About your staying? Yes—I told him. 
Don't know as he took it in, though. You 
haven't changed your mind, have vou, 
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Jess: 


*Well—hardly!" Jess said dryly. 

“I feel sort of worried about Lafe! 
He's not getting on. Running a tempera- 
ture again; I'm afraid of these relapses!” 

Jess stared at him. ; 

** Not getting on?" she queried. “Why, 
what is it?” 

“I don't rightly know. He acted queer 
just now, esed me if there had been 
anyone else here. And I'd just been 
talking to him about you! Maybe he 


thinks he’s seeing ghosts!. Call me to- 
night if he's worse, will you?" 2 
She only nodded her reply. Lafe not 
etting better? What was it? She'd never 
ailed before to bring a pneumonia case 
through. ` Lafe seeing ghosts? Rubbish! 
Lafe hadn't remembered her even! But she 
went, in a sudden fright, to Lafe's bedside. 


“DP you call me, Lafe?” she asked. 
He turned on her that questioning, 
unbelieving look she had come to know. 
“Been calling you. a long spell, ish 
he whispered. She flushed. Ghosts? 
When a man’s sick he sometimes gets 
sentimental that way! , 
And then—something that made the 
tears cease and the red creep up, up to 
the very roots of her hair. Someone had 
come softly across the kitchen floor— 
and kissed her on the back of the neck! 


"Well, I'm here!" she said matter-of- 


factly. She sat down beside him, but he 


turned his head away. 

“Lafe,” she said, “it’s Jess! I've come 
to take cate of you while you're sick!” 

‘Well, I can be just as stubborn as 
you, Jess!" he said abruptly. 

But, presently, he turned toward her 
again, as if (Continued on page 94) 
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Have a Heart! 


When I was a boy I was fired twice by unsympathetic employers who didn't give 
me a fair chance; and each time I resolved that if I ever became an em- 
ployer I would treat my people with sympathy and understanding — 

Stories that will show you how I have tried to keep that resolu- 
tion, and what splendid dividends this policy has paid 


By B. J. Williams 


DIRECTOR OF SALES, THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 


HEN I was but ten years 
old my father was killed in 
the depths of a coal mine 
at Irwin, Pennsylvania, 
leaving my mother pen- 

niless and with five children to look after. 
I was the oldest, and the friendly miners 
of our town decided that the best thing 
for me was to get a job as a trapper boy. 
It happened that this work took me into 
the very mine where my father had met 
his death. 

My mother, meanwhile, went out to do 
family washing in the neighborhood. Her 
income, plus the fifty cents a day that I 
earned, kept us going. 

But then, a year after my father's 
death, my baby sister became desperately 
ill. Mother could not leave her to do 
washing, and the mine where I was work- 
ing closed down. I simply had to have 
something to do; so I set out to scour the 
countryside. , 

As I walked along the road one day, I 
saw a farmer planting corn. The idea came 
to me that I might help him, so I asked 
for work. He turned me down, but when 
I begged for a chance, explaining our 
desperate situation, he told me he would 
pay me fifty cents a day as a farm hand. 

i ran home, burst into the room where 
Mother sat watching my little sister as 
she was slowly dying. Even in that 
tragic moment my mother's face lit up 
with a wan smile when I excitedly told her 
of my new job. 

Next morning, the farmer set me to 
work planting corn. He put the grain in 
the hills, and I was told to cover it. I had 
never done farm work before; but I was 
eager to do the thing right, so eager, in 
fact, that I put too much earth over the 
seed corn. 

The farmer watched me a few minutes. 
Then he exclaimed angrily, ''You can 
quit!" He didn't tell me how to do the 
work, didn't even make a suggestion— 
just fired me. 

I was heartbroken. I couldn't under- 
stand it. Here I was, discharged before 
I had earned a penny, and all because I 
was so eager to please him. 

That man never knew how deeply he 
hurt me, or how greatly he influenced my 
life. I know what it is to be fired! I know 
what it is to have your hopes, your con- 
fidence, your loyalty dashed to the ground! 
And, knowing that, I have tried all my 
life to avoid hurting the feelings of any 
man, 

I am a sales manager now; and if the 


men who work for me are treated kindly 
they owe that treatment—in part, at least 
—to my cruel experience with that old 
farmer when I was eleven years old. I 
can still feel the sting of his words, though 
he spoke them forty-nine years ago. 

When I was twenty or twenty-one, I 
suffered another rude shock. I had taken 
a course in a business college, and then 
started looking for a job. For a year I 
continued to look, but had no luck at all. 
Finally a storekeeper employed me to 
post his books. 

When I had been at work about fifteen 
minutes, this merchant came and looked 
over my shoulder. He was a foreigner, 
and spoke with a decided accent. 

“Vhat iss dat figure?” he asked, point- 
ing to one I had just made. 

“That’s a four,” I answered. 

" Ah, you q’vit! It looks like a eleven." 

In vain I pleaded with him, agreein to 
make the figures any way he said, and to 
do anything he wanted. But he, like the 
farmer, was obdurate. So out I went. 

But over against those stories of my 
childhood tragedies, I want to tell some 
others before Í explain how my theory of 
dealing with people has worked out. 


"THE morning of my father’s death was 
the darkest time of my life. He had 
gone towork as usual, long before daylight. 
About six o’clock, two miners came to the 
house and asked for him. We immedi- 
ately guessed the trouble—someone had 
been killed, and they were trying to check 
up to be sure who it was. In an hour or so 
they recovered my father's body and 
brought it home. 

The funeral was held next day. Lonelv, 
bewildered, grieved beyond the power of 
words to express, 1 walked out into the 
street just after the. ceremony. The 
tough boy of the village saw me. I had 
never run with him because he was con- 
sidered such a rough customer. Now he 
walked up to me, and put his largest and 
finest marble in my hand. 

There was just the suggestion of a 
squeeze as he gave me his prized posses- 
sion, but not a word did he say. He had 
shown his sympathy in the only way he 
knew how to show it; and that generous 
act of his will never fade from my mem- 
ory, or cease to influence my own acts. 

Another story is that of my relation 
with a mule driver in the mine. He was 
a rough fellow, but very kind to me. I 
was To afraid when I went down the 
shaft, for I ħad been brought up with a 


horror of the mines. My earliest mem- 
ories are of my mother’s dread of them. 
The rats that scampered about made me 
shiver with fright; the darkness was filled 
with vague, terrifying figures for me, and 
all the time I looked here and there ex- 
pecting to see my poor father’s ghost. 
Often I cried softly, out of sheer misery. 

The job of a trapper boy is to open va- 
rious doors for the miners and mule teams 
to pose through. One driver passed back 
and forth constantly through my doors, 
and he always had something cheerful to 
say, for he seemed to know that I was suf- 
fering, and in his crude way he sympa- 
thized with me. 

“ Don't cry, kid," he would say. Then, 
with a laugh, he would try to be facetious: 
""Things will get worse than this after a 
while, and then you'll have something 
to cry for!" 

Not a very rational remark, I'll admit. 
But the soul behind it was generous, the 
heart kind; and so I include that driver 
among the men who helped to shape my 
character, and who helped to teach me 
what is worth while in this life. 

From the old farmer and the merchant 
I learned the deep evil of ruthlessness, of 
failure to lend a helping hand to a be- 
ginner, of refusal to employ simple com- 
mon sense and reasonableness. From the 
tough boy of my town and from the mule 
driver, id learned what sympathy and 
kindness mean to us. And from another 
boy I learned still another lesson. 


HILE I was in the mines—and I 

worked in them, off and on, for ten 
years—my mother gave me one cent out 
of each dollar I earned. That meant that 
| had about ten cents a month to spend 
as I pleased. With several other boys I 
started a saving fund to buy a baseball 
anda bat. Finally we had a whole dollar 
in the treasury. 

About that time, the boy who was 
leader of a rival crowd of youngsters de- 
serted his gang and came to us. We 
promptly elected him captain of our base- 

all team. But our new chief proved un- 
worthy of the trust we had in him. He 
took our dollar and started off to buy the 
baseball and bat. Instead, however, he 
bought ice cream and candy for himself. 
It was a hard blow. You may under- 
stand how hard it was when I tell you 
that I once worked all day for an old 
table leg that was shaped something like 
a baseball bat, and could be used for one. 

While it hit me amidships at the time, 
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the infamy of that boy who deserted his 
own crowd taught me something I have 
never forgotten. It is this: Keep a 
weather eye on the fellow who turns 
against his own crowd and comes over to 
you, telling tales about his old associates. 
Such a man lacks loyalty; and without 
loyalty nothing worth while can be done. 

All of these experiences left their marks 
on me; but the greatest single influence in 
my life was the never-failing faith and 
gentleness of my mother. 

So my education, as you see, has been 
in human values, and I am glad of it. I 
know the human heart better than I 
know any branch of academic learn- 
ing, and I am sure that it is chiefly 
this knowledge that has enabled me 
to hold my job as head of a sales 
force for a concern owning and op- 
erating seventeen plants on the Pa- 
cific coast. 

The words “efficiency,” "stand- 
ardization," "pep," and "ginger," 
have no place in my scheme of things. 
I wish her could be put on the re- 
tired list, for they have been badly 
overworked. 

They haven’t the power of those 
old-fashioned words: "sympathy," 
“reasonableness,” and  *humane- 
ness." These old-timers are my stand- 
bys. My theory of dealing with men 
is very simple: "Have a heart" is the 
formula that works best of all. 

If a man hasn't enthusiasm, it 
can't be given to him by any such 
artificial thing as a pep or ginger 
letter. If he isn't efficient, he cannot 
be made so by any mechanical 
methods, such as time clocks and 
that sort of thing. Efficiency comes 
from within; from the heart and from 
wherever the spring of enthusiasm 
and well-directed energy is located. 


TANDARDIZATION is an im- 
J possibility. No two men are alike. 
Treat them all the same, expect them 
all to perform in the same manner, 
and you will be riding for a fall. 

People are individuals, and must 
be treated as such. And people 
respond to personal treatment, 
to sympathy, to real interest in 
them, far b tee than to any 
scheme for regimenting them. 

The company I represent is 
about ten times as large as it was 
thirteen years ago, when I be- 
came its sales manager. So the 
*have-a-heart" method seems 
to have worked very well. In 
the past ten years L have had 
only four out of one hundred men leave 
voluntarily; and of those four, three have 
returned. 

This remarkable condition is due, I be- 
lieve, to the fact that I have always tried 
to apply the lessons I learned as a young- 
ster, and because I have been backed up 
by the manager and the directors of my 
company, who believe as I do. 

I never knowingly have hurt the feel- 
ings of any man. es genuinely inter- 
ested in every man, and sudo out of my 
way to show that interest. My associates 
have responded in a manner that warms 
my heart. I could not ask any salesmen 
to do better than mine have done. 

A man who once worked for me squan- 
dered time and money on liquor, and so 
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vania. 


a salesman. 


was a child. 


got no results for our company. You will 
admit that this would seem sufficient 
cause to fire him. Moreover, I hate 
liquor, I always have, since the days when 
my father, quitting the coal mines for a 
time, ran a little hotel with a saloon in it. 
I used to help clean up the place; and the 
smell of stale drink, together with my 


memories of the boisterous behavior of the 
miners, gave mea lifelong enmity to liquor. 

In those days, Father’s move from the 
mines to the position of saloon keeper was 
considered a distinct advance. 
self was always a good man. 
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trafic in alcohol was hateful to me; and in 
after years I spent much time and money 
fighting for prohibition. 

So you might expect that I would be 
especially likely to fire a man, if he got 
drunk on the job. 

But I knew how it hurt to be fired! And 
when I learned that this salesman was 
drinking, I didn’t even let him know that 
I had found it out. 

“Have a heart,” I said to myself. 


THEN I thought long and hard about 
the best way to save him. I transferred 
him to another district, put him under a 
capable man of fme character, and 
watched him with friendly interest. As 
occasion offered, I talked to him of the 
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evils of indulgence in liquor, though I 
never intimated that I knew his weakness. 
His wife helped me, and it wasn’t long 
before he got on his feet again. He 
stopped drinking, held his job, and be- 
came an excellent man for us. 

If he hàd been fired, no one could have 
said I was heartless. But to have fired 
him might have ruined him forever. It 
certainly would have ruined him for our 
purposes. So we invested a little sym- 
pathy, a little patience, a little humane- 
ness, and it paid big dividends. We not 
only saved a human being, which is the 
greatest of all things to do, but we 
made a valuable man for the company. 

On another occasion I employed a 
man who had failed elsewhere. His 
former employers said he would 
surely cost us much money, and give 
nothing in return. But I didn't be- 
leve it. I never do believe that a 
man is hopeless. Touch his heart, 
and he will respond, though he has 
failed to respond to reprimands, pep, 
and that sort of thing. 

This man’s wife was slightly tu- 
bercular, and he was worried about 
her. I didn’t know that at first, and 
one day I was telling him of the 
territory to which we contemplated 
sending him. It happened that this 
territory was AEB unfavorable 
for people with lung trouble. He 
spoke of his wife’s condition. I had 
my cue. 

“You need not go to that terri- 
tory," I said; "I'll make a place for 
you in some other location.’ 

The smile that came to his face 
showed me at once that I had started 
right. There seemed to be no place 
to send him, except to the territory 
he dreaded. But we made another 
place, sent him to it, and he turned 
out to be one of our most valuable 
men. 


Y INTEREST in men is not 
commercial. I don't calculate, 
cold-bloodedly, that the best results 
can be obtained by treating men 
right. I try to treat them as I 
would like to be treated, because 
I am interested in them. In my 
office I have pictures of the 
children of all our salesmen. I 
know when their babies are 
born, and when anything else of 
great importance happens in 
their lives. 

I don't pay so very much at- 
tention to quotas, statements, 
volume of sales, and other de- 
tail facts of business. Those things take 
care of themselves. I don't have to give 
my first attention to them, because the 
salesmen themselves look after that. 

I recall a blacksmith who came to work 
for us. Nobody thought he would make 
qood as a salesman, but he did. One day 

received a letter from him saying that 
he was too old to stay on the road, and was 
afraid he would disappoint me unless he 
could keep up to the high standard he had 
set. He really intended to quit. 

I went right after him; told him that 
I was older than he was, but that I had no 
notion of quitting. We threshed it out, 
and he remained with us. That was an- 
other man saved for the company, and for 
himself. (Continued on page 138) 
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Experiences of an Auctioneer 


"Square pianos and cemetery lots are the hardest things to sell" says George 
Freeman, member of the oldest auction firm in America — Men 
buy more at auctions than women, but they aren't as 
level-headed or as good-natured — Stories of 
strange sales that have been made 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


N CHESTNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia, there stands a 
building called by a well-known 
newspaper editor “The House 
of a M llion Stories.” This 
interesting structure is the oldest auction 
house in America. Run continuously for 
one hundred and twenty years by the 
direct descendants of its founder, T. B. 
Freeman, it is a landmark in the city. 

"Throughout this century and a quarter, 
descending from father to son, has come 
also a code of honor. The auctioneer must 
serve two masters, and play fair to both, 
standing as the impartial seller 
of ne A never buying, never 
guaranteeing a sale, never per- 
mitting the house to shelter a 
sale that would not assent to such 
terms. 

The furniture, household goods, 
and art collections sold in the tall 
building, totaling above a million 
dollars a year, represent but a 
tenth of the varied activities of the 
four brothers who now make up 
the house of Samuel T. Freeman 
and Company. 

During the post-war sales, 
they had charge of the disposal 
of the raw wool commandeered 
by the United States Government, 
which meant all the wool in the 
country. In one year the sales 
of this wool amounted to well 
over two hundred million dollars. 
Industrial plants, the biggest of 
which was the city of Nitra, in 
West Virginia; army and navy sup- 
plies, railroads, trolley lines, battle- 
ships, airplanes, autos, factories, 
estates, houses, jewels, paintings, 
sculpture, books—everything with- 
in the scope of man's possessions 
has been sold by the Freemans. 

As I talked with the four 
brothers, I found that in this 
unique family organization there 
is no head. The four are partners, 
and the business is so organized 
that the work is divided. George 
and Addison sell the outside 
plants; Samuel takes care of the 
real estate, including houses and 
othce buildings; while Albert 
Freeman, the youngest brother, 
manages the furniture, the art gallery, 
and the odds and ends basement in the 
Philadelphia building. 

“But you must have officers," I pro- 
tested. 

“Oh, no, we haven't," all four assured 
me. “We run things together. No one 
js to another." 
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dred people at the sale. 


“But I cannot very well talk to all four 
of you at once,” I objected. 

"Then, as George is the eldest, let him 
be spokesman," one of the brothers sug- 
gested. 

Somewhat embarrassed by his sudden 
election as temporary head of affairs, 
George Freeman turned to me. 

“I was arranging to advertise a sale 
of some machinery when you came in," 
he said. “Ten years ago, eighty per 
cent of the cotton machinery in this 
country was sold in New England, but 
now most of it goes to the South. I am 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Addison Freeman auctioning off for the city of Phila- 
delphia twenty-one automobiles and trucks which 
had been seized while illegally transporting liquor. 
Mr. Freeman says that although the cars and trucks 
were in very bad condition, there were fiffeen hun- 
Any unusual feature in con- 
nection with a sale always draws a large crowd 
of the curious and frequently boosts the bidding 


utting the main ads for my sale in the 
North and South Carolina papers. 

“In our business, it is necessary to keep 
track of industrial developments, for we 
must find buyers for almost every class 
of products in almost every section of the 
country. As far as possible, we even keep 
the personal tastes of our buyers charted. 


And we have customers in twenty-two 
states, not to mention Canada! 

“Take furniture, for instance. If we 
have a sale of English and American 
antiques, we do not advertise in New 
York City. Not that New York City does 
not buy antiques of this kind, but that it 
has not enough people sufficiently inter- 
ested to come to Philadelphia. Boston, 
although much farther away, can be 
counted upon to send a number of buyers 
to a Philadelphia sale. If we are selling 
rare pieces of Italian or French design, 
we expect a number of New York buyers 
to attend the sale. 

“We deal with all sorts of peo- 
ple in this business. There is the 
old dealer who ‘swears by his 
whiskers,’ and we know from 
experience that when he swears 
by his whiskers he is telling the 
truth. The next buyer may be a 
bank president or a society ma- 
tron whose wealth runs into six 
heures. 


z I^ 'THE art gallery, the buyers 

range from the art lover, who 
comes because he knows good 
pictures and intends to own as 
many as he can, to the man who 
made his fortune in a hurry, and 
who wants to cover his walls with 
something the neighbors will 
envy. This kind of purchaser has 
grown much more numerous since 
the war, when fortunes were made 
in a few years. 

“I remember one rich contrac- 
tor, much given to show, who 
came into the art gallery to look 
over some bronzes. They were re- 
markable pieces from an artistic 
standpoint, and they brought good 
prices. The contractor bought 
several of them. A few days 
later, one of his friends came in. 

“<I was just over to see Mike,’ 
he said; ‘and what do you sup- 
pose he's doing with alf the 
Pontes he bought here? He’s 
having a thick layer of gold paint 
put over every one of them. He 
says people will think they are 
solid gold? 

“The same contractor bought 
a number of oil paintings, and one day, 
when the preliminary exhibition for a 
sale was on, I came across Mike on his 
hands and knees on the floor examining 
a painting inch by inch. This is what 
our expert buyers do. I stopped in as- 
tonishment. 


“Why, Mike,’ I said, ‘I didn't know 
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that you were a connoisseur in art! 

"'[ndade Mr. Freeman, you're just 
right; I’m no connoisseur,’ he retorted. 
‘I’m just lookin’ thim pictures over to 
be sure there ain’t no scratches on thim!’ 

“Paintings are not usually 
valued by the scratches or 
the lack of them, or by the 
real merit or attraction of 
the painting, but by the 
value attached to the signa- 
ture of the artist. Once we 
had a very dainty, pretty 
study of a girl's head. When 
it was displayed in our win- 
dow, a number of persons 
stopped in to ask if it were 
not a Sully. 


“THERE was no signature, 
so, to confirm our own 
opinion, we had other art 
experts come and examine 
it. They pronounced it a 
Sully. It was really a lovely 
thing, and when it was sold 
there was keen competition 
in bidding. A rich society 
matron bought it for several 


hundred dollars. A week 
later, she called on the 
"phone. 


“Tve had that painting 
cleaned, and it isn't a Sully 
at all,’ she announced. ‘The 
artist’s name is in the corner. 
I don't want it. What are 
you going to do about it?’ 

"We returned the money 
and resold the painting, 
without Sully's name. k 
brought just one sixth of the 
original price. 

“When paintings or etch- 
ings are sold, men are far 
more numerous as buyers 
than women. Women are 
-rarely willing to pay high prices for pic- 
tures. The same is true of our book sales. 
Women do not seem to care for rare 
books or for first editions. There are al- 
ways a few women present at our sales 
who are exceptions to this general state- 
ment. But there are twenty men to one 
woman. 

“ Maybe this is the time for us to dispel 
the notion that women lose their heads at 
auctions and make wild purchases. In 
the main, it is the men buyers who lose 
their tempers and their judgment, and 
who outbid each other, running up prices. 
Women are cagy buyers. 

“Sometimes it is pretty hard to tell 
whether or not a painting is genuine. I 
remember one canvas that was sent in 
with a distinct signature. It was the 
early work of an artist who had since 
become very well known and whose later 
pictures were bringing large sums. We 
advertised it as by this artist and placed 
it on exhibition. The artist himself came 
in. He was excited. 

“Where is that painting of mine? he 
demanded. 

**We took him to the gallery, and when 
he saw the painting he raved. He dis- 
owned it first and last, and demanded 
that we withdraw his name. We felt that, 
under the circumstances, we had better 
do so. Late that day, an old school friend 
of the artist came in. We told him the tale. 

**'Let me see the painting,’ said he. He 


looked it over carefully, and then a broad 
grin spread over his face. 

“Well, I don't blame him for disowning 
it, he admitted. ‘But, as it happens, he 
did paint it, for I stood at his shoulder 
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George M. Freeman, eldest of the four brothers who compose the 
firm of Samuel T. Freeman and Company, of Philadelphia. This 
firm, established one hundred and twenty years ago, is the oldest 
auction house in America. Their sales of furniture, household 
goods, and art collections, which represent but a tenth of the 
varied activities of the firm, total over a million dollars a year 


and watched him do it, twenty years ago.’ 

“One real curiosity we sold was a 
painting by Samuel F. B. Morse, the 
inventor of the telegraph. Not many 
people seem to know that Morse, in addi- 
tion to being an inventor, was an artist 
of no mean ability. Few of his works 
have ever been placed on sale, and no 
value has ever really been put on them. 
A collector of American paintings bid 
this one in at a thousand dollars. 


““PDEOPLE who buy things at auction 
satisfy one of the two basic desires 
that make every human being like an auc- 
tion. The first is the desire to get some- 
thing for nothing; the average person is a 
born bargain hunter. The second is the 
desire to get the better of somebody else. 
Even if a man pays what he knows is too 
high a price for his purchase, he usually is 
satisfied, because in the bidding compe- 
tition he has beaten the other fellow. 
"And yet that statement will bear 
modification!" George Freeman stopped 
to laugh. “Sometimes the express com- 
panies send in their unclaimed packages 
and we hold a sale for them. There is 
always a good crowd for such a sale; 
people like to take a chance on the un- 
known. The express packages are sold 
wrapped just as they were left with the 
express company, and there is always a 
possibility of getting a lot for your money. 
“We had a certain suit case at one of 
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these sales, a fairly good case, and heavy. 
It was bought for two dollars. In those 
days, we never allowed these express 
packages to be opened in the building, 
so the buyer walked out carrying the 
suit case. I got down early 
the next morning, but, early 
as I was, the man was on the 
sidewalk waiting for me. He 
was pale and worried-looking. 
He fairly rushed at me. 

“Mr. Freeman,’ he said, 
‘wait; don’t go in. You've got 
to come over to the City 
Hall with me.' 

“What for?’ I asked. 

“*There’s been a murder, 
Mr. Freeman,' he said, his 
eyes rolling wildly. ‘Do you 
know what was in that suit 
case I bought yesterday?’ 

"*Of. course I don’t,’ I 
replied. 

*""Oh, Mr. Freeman,’ he 

fairly sobbed, 'I took that 
suit case home and opened 
it, and I found a human 
leg!’ 
“And he had! It was em- 
balmed, and had been shipped 
by some medical student to 
his laboratory for study, and 
had gone astray. But that 
buyer rather lost interest in 
express auctions! 


*QUPRING and fall are the 

best auction seasons. In- 
dustrial properties generally 
can be sold at any time. But 
real estate and furniture, and 
the things sold in the gallery 
do not sell well in midsummer, 
or just before Christmas. 
Christmas gifts are not 
bought in auction rooms; 
people prefer to get them at 


the stores where they can be exchanged! 


“Weather has practically no effect on 
auction buyers. Rain may decrease the 
number of curious onlookers, but the 
buyers are there. On sales held outside 
the building, men who come to buy will 
stand in rain or sleet or snow to secure 
what they came— perhaps two or four or 
six hundred miles—to get. 

“That terrible day last spring, when it 
rained and hailed and sleeted until we at 
last had the biggest snowfall of the sea- 
son, was the date set to sell out a golf 
club which was moving to a new course. 
The equipment was on the grounds, a 
part under barns, a part right on the 
course. And in eight inches of snow that 
stuff was sold to a jolly, brisk, bidding 
crowd and brought excellent prices. 
Everybody figured the other fellow would 
stay away on account of the rough 
weather, and that he would get all the 
bargains! 

“According to my brother Albert, the 
most salable article in the building to-day 
is a radio set. 

“Period furniture, especially Colonial 
or any of the Louis or William and Mary 
pieces, finds ready buyers. Victorian 
and Mission furniture brings practically 
nothing nowadays. But people who own 
such furniture find it hard to believe that 
it is not worth at least half of the original 
price. 

“One woman (Continued on page 180) 
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"Square pianos and cemetery lots are the hardest things to sell" says George 
Freeman, member of the oldest auction firm in America — Men 
buy more at auctions than women, but they aren't as 
level-headed or as good-natured —Stories of 
strange sales that have been made 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


N CHESTNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia, there stands a 
building called by a well-known 
newspaper editor “The House 
of a M llion Stories." This 
interesting structure is the oldest auction 
house in America. Run continuously for 
one hundred and twenty years by the 
direct descendants of its founder, T. B. 
Freeman, it is a landmark in the city. 

"Throughout this century and a quarter, 
descending from father to son, has come 
also a code of honor. The auctioneer must 
serve two masters, and play fair to both, 
standing as the impartial seller 
of goods, never buying, never 
guaranteeing a sale, never per- 
mitting the house to shelter a 
sale that would not assent to such 
terms. 

The furniture, household goods, 
and art collections sold in the tall 
building, totaling above a million 
dollars a year, represent but a 
tenth of the varied activities of the 
four brothers who now make up 
the house of Samuel T. Freeman 
and Company. 

During the post-war sales, 
they had charge of the disposal 
of the raw wool commandeered 
by the United States Government, 
which meant all the wool in the 
country. In one year the sales 
of this wool amounted to well 
over two hundred million dollars. 
Industrial plants, the biggest of 
which was the city of Nitro, in 
West Virginia; army and navy sup- 
plies, railroads, trolley lines, battle- 
ships, airplanes, autos, factories, 
estates, houses, jewels, paintings, 
sculpture, books—everything with- 
in the scope of man's possessions 
has been sold by the Freemans. 

As I talked with the four 
brothers, I found that in this 
unique family organization there 
is no head. The four are partners, 
and the business is so organized 
that the work is divided. George 
and Addison sell the outside 
plants; Samuel takes care of the 
real estate, including houses and 
office buildings; while Albert 
Freeman, the youngest brother, 
manages the furniture, the art gallery, 
and the odds and ends basement in the 
Philadelphia building. 

“But you must have officers,” I pro- 
tested. 

“Oh, no, we haven't," all four assured 
me. "We run things together. No one 
is superior to another." 
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dred people at the sale. 


“But I cannot very well talk to all four 
of you at once," I objected. 

"Then, as George is the eldest, let him 
be spokesman," one of the brothers sug- 
gested. 

Somewhat embarrassed by his sudden 
election as temporary head of affairs, 
George Freeman turned to me. 

“I was arranging to advertise a sale 
of some machinery when you came in," 
he said. “Ten years ago, eighty per 
cent of the cotton machinery in this 
country was sold in New England, but 
now most of it goes to the South. I am 
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Addison Freeman auctioning off for the city of Phila- 
delphia twenty-one automobiles and trucks which 
had been seized while illegally transporting liquor. 
Mr. Freeman says that although the cars and trucks 
were in very bad condition, there were fiffeen hun- 
Any unusual feature in con- 
nection with a sale always draws a large crowd 
of the curious and frequently boosts the bidding 


utting the main ads for my sale in the 
North and South Carolina papers. 

“In our business, it is necessary to keep 
track of industrial developments, for we 
must find buyers for almost every class 
of products in almost every section of the 
country. As far as possible, we even keep 
the personal tastes of our buyers charted. 


And we have customers in twenty-two 
states, not to mention Canada! 

“Take furniture, for instance. If we 
have a sale of English and American 
antiques, we do not advertise in New 
York City. Not that New York City does 
not buy antiques of this kind, but that it 
has not enough people sufficiently inter- 
ested to come to Philadelphia. Boston, 
although much farther away, can be 
counted upon to send a number of buyers 
to a Philadelphia sale. If we are selling 
rare pieces of Talia or French design, 
we expect a number of New York buyers 
to attend the sale. 

“We deal with all sorts of peo- 
ple in this business. There is the 
old dealer who 'swears by his 
whiskers,” and we know from 
experience that. when he swears 
by his whiskers he is telling the 
truth. The next buyer may be a 
bank president or a society ma- 
tron whose wealth runs into six 
figures. 


"IN THE art gallery, the buyers 

range from the art lover, who 
comes because he knows good 
pictures and intends to own as 
many as he can, to the man who 
made his fortune in a hurry, and 
who wants to cover his walls with 
something the neighbors will 
envy. This kind of purchaser has 
grown much more numerous since 
the war, when fortunes were made 
in a few years. 

I remember one rich contrac- 
tor, much given to show, who 
came into the art gallery to look 
over some bronzes. They were re- 
markable pieces from an artistic 
standpoint, and they brought good 
prices. The contractor bought 
several of them. A few days 
later, one of his friends came in. 

***[ was just over to see Mike,’ 
he said; ‘and what do you sup- 
ose he's doing with all the 
bonu he bought here? He's 
having a thick layer of gold paint 
put over every one of them. He 
says people will think they are 
solid gold 

“The same contractor bought 
a number of oil paintings, and one day, 
when the preliminary exhibition for a 
sale was on, I came across Mike on his 
hands and knees on the floor examining 
a painting inch by inch. This is what 
our expert buyers do. I stopped in as- 
tonishment. 


“Why, Mike, I said, ‘I didn't know 
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that you were a connoisseur in art! 

““Indade, Mr. Freeman, vou're just 
right; I’m no connoisseur,’ he retorted. 
‘I’m just lookin’ thim pictures over to 
be sure there ain't no scratches on thim!' 

“ Paintings are not usually 
valued by the scratches or 
the lack of them, or by the 
real merit or attraction of 
the painting, but by the 
value attached to the signa- 
ture of the artist. Once we 
had a very dainty, pretty 
study of a girl's head. When 
it was displayed in our win- 
dow, a number of persons 
stopped in to ask if it were 
not a Sully. 


*"T HERE was no signature, 

so, to confirm our own 
opinion, we had other art 
experts come and examine 
it. They pronounced it a 
Sully. It was really a lovely 
thing, and when it was sold 
there was keen competition 
in bidding. A rich society 
matron bought it for several 


hundred dollars. A week 
later, she called on the 
"phone. 


“Tve had that painting 
cleaned, and it isn't a Sully 
at all,’ she announced. ‘The 
artist’s name is in the corner. 
I don’t want it. What are 
you going to do about it? 

“We returned the money 
and resold the painting, 
without Sully's name. i 
brought just one sixth of the 
original price. 

“When paintings or etch- 
ings are sold, men are far 
more numerous as buyers 
than women. Women are 

-rarely willing to pay high prices for pic- 
tures. The same is true of our book sales. 
Women do not seem to care for rare 
books or for first editions. There are al- 
ways a few women present at our sales 
who are exceptions to this general state- 
ment. But there are twenty men to one 
woman. 

“ Maybe this is the time for us to dispel 
the notion that women lose their heads at 
auctions and make wild purchases. In 
the main, it is the men buyers who lose 
their tempers and their judgment, and 
who outbid each other, running up prices. 
Women are cagy buyers. 

“Sometimes it is pretty hard to tell 
whether or not a painting is genuine. I 
remember one canvas that was sent in 
with a distinct signature. It was the 
early work of an artist who had since 
become very well known and whose later 
pictures were bringing large sums. We 
advertised it as by this artist and placed 
it on exhibition. The artist himself came 
in. He was excited. 

“Where is that painting of mine?’ he 
demanded. 

“We took him to the gallery, and when 
he saw the painting he raved. He dis- 
owned it first and last, and demanded 
that we withdraw his name. We felt that, 
under the circumstances, we had better 
do so. Late that day, an old school friend 
of the artist came in. We told him the tale. 

***Let me see the painting,’ said he. He 


looked it over carefully, and then a broad 
grin spread over his face. 

“Well, I don't blame him for disowning 
it, he admitted. 'But, as it happens, he 
did paint it, for I stood at his shoulder 
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George M. Freeman, eldest of the four brothers who compose the 
firm of Samuel T. Freeman and Company, of Philadelphia. This 
firm, established one hundred and twenty years ago, is the oldest 
auction house in America. Their sales of furniture, household 
goods, and art collections, which represent but a tenth of the 
varied activities of the firm, total over a million dollars a year 


and watched him do it, twenty years ago.’ 

“One real curiosity we sold was a 
painting by Samuel F. B. Morse, the 
inventor of the telegraph. Not many 
people seem to know that Morse, in addi- 
tion to being an inventor, was an artist 
of no mean ability. Few of his works 
have ever been placed on sale, and no 
value has ever really been put on them. 
A collector of American paintings bid 
this one in at a thousand dollars. 


“ JDEOPLE who buy things at auction 
satisfy one of the two basic desires 
that make every human being like an auc- 
tion. The first is the desire to get some- 
thing for nothing; the average person is a 
born bargain hunter. The second is the 
desire to get the better of somebody else. 
Even if a man pays what he knows is too 
high a price for his purchase, he usually is 
satisfied, because in the bidding compe- 
tition he has beaten the other fellow. 
“And yet that statement will bear 
modification!" George Freeman stopped 
to laugh. ‘‘Sometimes the express com- 
panies send in their unclaimed packages 
and we hold a sale for them. There is 
always a good crowd for such a sale; 
people like to take a chance on the un- 
known. The express packages are sold 
wrapped just as they were left with the 
express company, and there is always a 
possibility Hine a lot for your money. 
"We had a certain suit case at one of 
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these sales, a fairly good case, and heavy. 
It was bought for two dollars. In those 
days, we never allowed these express 
packages to be opened in the building, 
so the buyer walked out carrying the 

Š suit case. I got down early 
the next morning, but, early 
as I was, the man was on the 
sidewalk waiting for me. He 
was pale and worried-looking. 
He fairly rushed at me. 

**Mr. Freeman, he said, 
*wait; don't go in. You've got 
to come over to the City 
Hall with me.' 

“What for?’ I asked. 

“*There’s been a murder, 
Mr. Freeman,' he said, his 
eyes rolling wildly. ‘Do you 
know what was in that suit. 
case I bought yesterday?’ 

““OF course I don't, I 
replied. 

"*Oh, Mr. Freeman,’ he 
fairly sobbed, ‘I took that 
suit case home and opened 
Me ind I found a human 
eg! 

“And he had! It was em- 
balmed, and had been shipped 
by some medical student to 
his laboratory for study, and 
had gone astray. But that 
buyer rather lost interest in 
express auctions! 


*QYPRING and fall are the 

best auction seasons. In- 
dustrial properties generally 
can be sold at any time. But 
real estate and furniture, and 
the things sold in the gallery 
do not sell well in midsummer, 
or just before Christmas. 
Christmas ‘gifts are not 
bought in auction rooms; 
people prefer to get them at 


the stores where they can be exchanged! 


* Weather has practically no effect on 
auction buyers. Kan may decrease the 
number of curious onlookers, but the 
buyers are there. On sales held outside 
the building, men who come to buy will 
stand in rain or sleet or snow to secure 
what they came—perhaps two or four or 
six hundred miles—to get. 

“That terrible day last spring, when it 
rained and hailed and sleeted until we at 
last had the biggest snowfall of the sea- 
son, was the date set to sell out a golf 
club which was moving to a new course. 
The equipment was on the grounds, a 
part under barns, a part right on the 
course. And in eight inches of snow that 
stuff was sold to a jolly, brisk, bidding 
crowd and brought excellent prices. 
Everybody figured the other fellow would 
stay away on account of the rough 
weather, and that / would get all the 
bargains! 

“According to my brother Albert, the 
most salable article in the building to-day 
is a radio set. 

“Period furniture, especially Colonial 
or any of the Louis or William and Mary 
pieces, finds ready buyers. Victorian 
and Mission furniture brings practically 
nothing nowadays. But people who own 
such furniture find it hard to believe that 
it is not worth at least half of the original 
price. 

“One woman (Continued on page 180) 


Below him stood a tall figure in a robe of red fox skins. In one hand was a wooden 
mask, flat-nosed, eyeless, with wooden teeth pegged into a grinning, thin-lipped mouth 


Gary was embarking on an adventure so hazardous that even Nick Nash would have refused it 


ocking Moon 


A Romance of Alaska 


By Barrett Willoughby 
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Synopsis of Previous Instalments 


HE scene is the Aleutian Islands of Alaska. Sasha Larianoff, a beautiful young woman of 

Russian descent, runs a fox ranch on Rocking Moon Island, with the help of Colonel Jeff 
and her native servants, old Seenia, pretty young Zoya, and Feodor, Zova's brother. To replace 
Feodor, disabled by an accident, Gary Tynan, a wandering ex-soldier, comes. Nick Nash, a 
handsome, spirited Irish-Russian, owner of a trading company and of the fastest motor boat 
on the coast, is in love with Sasha, his childhood playmate. He has inherited from his father a 
mortgage on Rocking Moon. Sasha and her father, who is absent down the coast, are counting 
on the season's sale of foxes to pay their debt. The old half-crazed Seenia has hidden a wonder- 
ful ancient Jade Mask, counted upon to produce money in case of need; and she has forgotten 
where she put it. . 

After Gary's arrival things begin to happen: Zoya, who is secretly fascinated by Nick, 
disappears. Then they find traces of invaders on the island. Sasha's pet fox turns up with 
one foot gone, evidently cut off in a steel trap—a sure sign of fox pirates. To cap this, they get 
word that the steamer bringing Sasha's father is sinking off shore. Nick takes Colonel jet 
and Sasha on his fast boat, heading for the wireless station. There they get a message that 
her father is safe. On the way back m come across Sasha's motor boat at anchor, abandoned, 
and later pick up Side-money, one of Nick's men, who had been left as a helper on Rocking 
Moon, rowing away from the disabled craft. Sasha is distracted with fear for Gary and her 
foxes. On arrival the place seems deserted: the foxes are all gone. It means ruin for the Larian- 
offs. Under an old shrine (Father Paul's tomb), in a cache known to Sasha, are found traps 
and a couple of skins—and Gary Tynan's wrist watch. 

Then hidden in Tynan's room, thev find a map of the island and nótes about foxes and traps. 
Sasha, whose heart had warmed to Gary, has a revulsion of feeling. After all, Nick is her old 
friend, and her affection turns to him in her troubles. As he is leaving, Nick assures her that 
the debt means nothing—she can have all he has. Old sentiments awake and finally he takes 


her in his arms. 


The story then goes back to Gary, left alone on the island. On a visit to the barn, he is knocked 
over the head and left tied hand and foot. At last with his bound hands, he gets a knife from 


his coat and cuts the ropes. 
have got away with their booty. 


When he reaches the fox pens, the door is open and the poachers 


VERY fox in the corral had been 
stolen, and Gary was alone on 
the island without even a row- 
boat. Realizing this, he banished 
a sudden overwhelming sense 

of impotence, and concentrated his 
whole being on listening. There was not a 
sound in the gray twilit world, except the 
murmur of the sea. The pirate launch 
had passed out of hearing—but which 
way? It might have gone either round 
Lookout Point, or Lampadny Point. 

A moment's consideration. convinced 
him that Lookout Point would have shut 
off the sound of the exhaust in a very few 
minutes, and Gary was sure he had heard 
the peculiar throb of the motor at least 
ten minutes. He must reach Lampadny 
before the launch passed from sight—but 
how? Like an inspiration. came the 
thought of the little kayak, the one-hatch 
skin boat that had been stowed away 
on a rack behind a larger two-hatch bidar- 
ka in the barn. He lowered the light 
craft to the floor, and with it on his back 
hurried down to the float. A moment 
later, propelled by swift, strong strokes 
of the double paddle, the kayak was 
epeeding like a peanut shell before a wind. 

ary's thoughts kept pace with it as the 
dim, snow-laden forests of Rocking Moon 
slipped past him. 


He reasoned that some of the robbers 
had entered the barn by way of the forest, 
under cover of the thickly falling snow of 
the afternoon. The waiting pirate launch, 

robably anchored on the other side of 

kout Point, had come into the float 

at the gunshot signal Gary had heard 
when he was sinking into unconsciousness. 
He was puzzled at the smoothness with 
which everything had worked into the 
fox pirates’ hands. Each act had been 
timed to a nicety. Yet—what if Side- 
money had returned and caught them? 
Had they kept a watchman on the Look- 
out? Gary remembered the helper's last 
joking words, “If I don't come home, 
you'll know a fox pirate got hold of me." 
Could they have made away with the 
fellow—and with the “Simmie and Ann"? 

How had the pirates known just how 
to time their raid at the moment when 
he was alone on the island, he was asking 
himself when he rounded Lampadny 
Point and Father Paul’s cross came into 
view. An instant later his paddle fell 
athwart the kayak, and an exclamation 
of amazement escaped him. 

From the old missionary’s lampada a 
light was shining out over the sea. 

Gary landed and plunged through the 
snow toward the log tomb. The six-foot 
cross made an excellent lookout for scan- 


ning the sea. He shinned up to the top 
bar and sat astride the upright. For some 
minutes he saw nothing but the limitless 
miles of dark, undulating water under a 
clearing sky that had taken on the serene. 
pure blue of night. A few widely scattered 
stars hung large and blurred behind the 
drifting clouds; or sprang into brilliance 
when the diaphanous mists sailed past. 
Only the faint, smudged-in pyramid of 
Qo-koon relieved the emptiness. 

He was just deciding that his reasoning 
as to the course of the pirate launch had 
been faulty, when suddenly he started, 
and leaned forward so abruptly that he 
nearly lost his balance; Between Rocking 
Moon and Oo-koon something dark lay low 
on the water! Was it a pirate launch, or 
the "Simmie and Ann" gone off her 
reckoning in the snowstorm, and now 
returning? He watched it so intently 
that his eyes filmed with moisture. . 

The object grew smaller, then vanished 
in the direction of Oo-koon. Evidently 
Nick Nash's ranch was the next on the list. 

Gary slid down from the cross into the 
stream of light that shot over him from 
the reflector of the lamp. He stamped 
his feet and waved his arms to restore his 
circulation before he opened the glass 
door of the lampada. The oil in the lamp 
was nearly gone. Someone must have 
lighted it during the thickest fall of snow. 

is, Gary concluded, was no act of 
devotion. It was a signal. 

Incidents, like moths, came flocking out 
of the past three months to encircle the 
lampada of Father Paul: The mysterious 
launch fleeing in the fog, Side-money's 
announcement of the new modern lamp 
on the cross; Seenia's reverence for the 
shrine she had served so many years; the 
custom of the fishermen. What a country 
was this, he thought, where piety and 
piracy went hand in hand! The new lamp 
must have been placed weeks ago, in 
preparation for this night's work. 


GARY was walking along the edge of 
the roof, peering down to see if chere 
were any tracks about the tomb, when 
suddenly the deceptive white edge gave 
way, and the next moment he was 
sprawling in a drift on the ground. To 
assist himself in rising from his awkward 
position he placed a hand firmly against 
one of the logs forming the end wall. 
There was a creaking sound, and to his 
amazement the log swung in like a door. 
It was the work of but a moment to 
scramble once more to the top of the 
tomb and bring down the lighted lamp, 
that he might see what lay beyond the 
dark opening. 

As he turned the light into the narrow 
chamber, the log walls sprang out in 
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horizontal ridges. In the center of the 
sandy floor, ringed about with footprints, 
lay a small mound of dark-stained gunn 
sacks. A roll covered with black oilclot 
lay at the farther end against the heavy 
upright that was the base of the cross. 

He crawled in and began lifting the 
gunny sacks one by one. At the bottom 
of the heap lay a smooth, tapering board 
and two small steel traps. The meager- 
ness of this outfit in contrast with the 
wholesale stealing of the afternoon was 
strikingly incongruous. Was it possible 
that two robber gangs were poaching on 
Rocking Moon? 

Gary unrolled the bundle at the base of 
the cross and two skins fell out. This, he 
told himself, was no native’s work. No 
Aleut or creole would desecrate the tomb 
of the old monk by using it, not only 
as a signal station and cache for stolen 
f» lso as a skinning and fleshing 
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Still crouching, the young man rolled 
the skins into the oilcloth again and 
reached to pick up the cord which had en- 
circled the bundle. As he stooped, the 
colonel's toad-stabber shifted in the 
pocket of his mackinaw and began to slip. 
The edge of the clumsy sheath held on the 
pocket flap, but the knife came sliding 
out. The heavy blade, overbalancing the 
light handle, plunged point first, bury- 
ing itself in the sand up to the hilt. 


GARY grasped the handle and gave it 
a pull. It did not move. The point 
was firmly embedded in something a few 
inches below the surface. 

“What the—” he muttered, as he gave 
it another jerk. It came away and he 
thrust it hastily into its sheath. 

Why he suddenly decided to find out 
what the blade had encountered, he never 
was able to tell afterward; but a moment 
later, with the stretching board as a 


shovel, he was digging away the sand at 
the base of the cross. 

His mind was so full of Sasha’s misfor- 
tune that he was only faintly surprised 
when he lifted out a flat box bound with 
tarnished brass. It was a little over a foot 
square and the mark of his knife showed 
plainly in the lid. i A 

Hurriedly filling in the hole again, he 
arranged everything as he had found it, 
for he wished to keep the owner of the 
traps in ignorance of his visit. Outside 
he obliterated the telltale marks of his 
entrance by tramping a path around the 
tomb, kicking the snow until all sides 
were equally disturbed; then, after re- 
turning the lamp to the lampada, he 
hastened down to the beach, shoving the 
brass-bound box into the bow of the 
kayak before he launched it. 

ifteen minutes later he entered the 
living-room of the ranch-house, where the 
lights were burning just as he had left 


— ———— ——— —— 


Rocking Moon, by BARRETT WILLOUGHBY 


'The sight filled him with a flaming anger, 
a reckless disregard of consequences; but 
he curbed his first impulse toward vio- 
lence and forced himself to think calmly 


The absence of the “Simmie and 
at the float gave proof that Side- 
money had not yet returned, though he 


them. 
Ann” 


had been gone over seven hours. But, in 
view of the thing he was planning to 
do, he did not regret the nonappearance 
of the helper. 

Gary’s blood began to course warming- 
ly and his spirits to soar as he swiftly made 
his preparations. He was going into ac- 
tion on his own initiative. That mind 
which had so long refused to build fiction 
plots for him was building now—only it 
was working with facts. From the store- 
house of his memory little incidents, 
words, looks, were crowding in on him, 
nudging one another, taking on new and 
significant meanings in the light of to- 
night’s happenings. As he moved, he was 
mentally Shifting these incidents, shift- 
ing them and fitting them together like 
pieces of a cardboard puzzle. The effect 
was sketchy, but he felt justified in going 
ahead with the wild plan he had con- 
ceived. 

After putting on the warmest clothes 


he owned, he made up a small bundle of 
beleek, hardtack, and milk chocolate— 
food that needed no cooking. He added 
several squares of camphor gum for 
building quick fires, a large tin cup and 
an electric flashlight. 


WHEN he had stowed his outht away 
in the bow of the kayak, he put out 
a day’s food for the animals in the barn, 
watered them and returned to the house 
to extinguish the lights. He was about to 
write a note to Sasha telling her where he 
had gone, but reconsidered the matter. 
He would be back in twelve hours, and 
when Side-money returned he had his 
reasons for keeping the helper in igno- 
rance as to his destination. 

In passing out, Gary took up the brass- 
bound box and began fumbling with the 
cover. It was locked. He lifted it in ap- 
praising hands and shook it. Whatever 
it contained was tightly wedged in, for 
there was no sound. The thing could not 
belong to the fox pirates who were using 
the tomb as a cache—the stains on the 
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brass were too old for that. Perhaps— 
like a flash it came to him—it held some 
object connected with the religious cere- 
monies customary in Father Anton’s 
church. Gary had a moment's panic. 
“For the love of Pete!" he groaned, over- 
whelmed with a sense of his own ridicu- 
lousness. “Here I've gone and rooted up 
some of the sacred relics!" 

He gazed earnestly about the living- 
room to find a hiding place for the box 
until his return. He could rebury it then, 
and no one would be the wiser. ‘The music 
cabinet, the bookcases, the buffet—all 
these were discarded as repositories; but 
when his eyes fell on the great gold and 
silver ikon in the corner of the room, he 
advanced determinedly. A few minutes 
later the brass-bound box was safely 
hidden behind the holy picture, slightly 
askew on its shelf. 

When he stepped out on the veranda, 
he found the sky entirely clear, with pale 
berylline fushes playing in the north. [he 
snow in the trail crisped under his boots, 
and the cold air (Continued on page 158) 
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Every Day is Circus Day in “Colonel Billy’s” Town 


ILLIAM HALL, of Lan- 
caster, Missouri, known far 
and wide as a dealer in wild 
animals, makes his home 
town a place full of wonder 
and delight to the juvenile population. 

Instead of getting their hills 
second-hand out of books, the 
youngsters of Lancaster go out to 
the edge of town, sit on the fence 
and watch half a dozen of “ Col- 
onel Billy’s” elephants stand on 
their heads. Every day is circus 
day for them. 

t is said in Lancaster that his 
own starved childhood made Col- 
onel Billy Hall keen to create 
happiness for all children. His 
famous Shetland pony farm came 
into being because of that. He 
raises, trains, and sells Shetland 

onies; but any boy or. girl in 

ancaster may use one of his 
ponies for the asking. The child 
who borrows a pony from Colonel 
Hall must promise to treat it 
kindly, however, or the horse will 
be Glen away and that particular 
child blacklisted. 

Colonel Billy’s kindness to ani- 
mals has led him to 
travel two hundred 
miles to buy back one 
of his horses from a 
cruel owner. The am- 
bition to own a horse 
wasthecompellingforce 
which started him on 
the road to fortune. 

Hall was born in 
Schuyler County, near 
Lancaster. Poverty 
and the scarcity of 
schools in that section 
of Missouri in the early 
sixties robbed him of his 
chance at book learn- 
ing. At the age of 
twelve, when he was 
left an orpRan with no 
inheritance, he was un- 
able to read or write. 

Barefoot and penni- 
less, he started out to 
find something to do. 
He wasn't successful at 
first, but finally he came 
to a farmer who needed 
a hand, and couldn't 
afford to pay a man's 
wages. Thismanlooked 
Billy over, asked a few 
questions, grunted, and 
said: 

“Give you a dollar a 
week and board. That's a good deal more 
than you are worth; but seein’ as how you 
ain't got no ma or pa, I'll pay you that." 

Until his first week was up and his em- 
ployer offered him his wages, Billy had 
never before had entrusted to his care so 
large a sum of money. 

Did he go right to town to spend it? 
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Not at all, for he had some plans in his 
head. One dollar a week for four weeks 
would amount to four dollars, and twelve 
months of such pay would total forty- 
eight dollars. He had counted that over 
in his attic room at night. So he asked the 


"Colonel Billy" Hall, of Lancaster, Missouri, widely known animal trainer 
and dealer, with three of his performing elephants. Left an orphan at the age 
of twelve, Mr. Hall, though he could not then read.or write, began making 
his own way in the world. For a time he dealt in horses, and traveled over 
many parts of the world selling them. Later he went into the wild-animal 
business, and established his "animal farm" near Lancaster 


One of Mr. Hall's trainers, with two lion cubs born in captivity. 
Billy's" original venture in the wild-animal business was the purchase 


of a down-and-out menagerie, which he later sold at a profit. 
occasion he brought twenty-six elephants to America in a single shipment 


farmer to keep his money until the end of 
the year. > 

The farmer found Billy a mighty good 
investment. The lad’s happiest hours 
were spent in caring for the horses. When 
the year came to a close, instead of the 
forty-eight dollars he had expected, his 
boss handed him fifty-two dollars. And 


Billy, who didn’t know there were more 
than forty-eight weeks in a year, was the 
happiest boy in Schuyler County. 

n those days fifty dollars would buy a 
very good horse. Billy had his eye on one 
which, fortunately, he was able to get. 
He was granted permission to 
keep his horse in the farmer's 
stable, provided the animal could 
be worked on the farm during the 
busy season. . 

That summer Billy’s wages were 
increased to two dollars a week. 
Soon he began trading horses, and 
by the time he was seventeen, he 
owned a whole carload of them. 
He gave up his job on the farm 
and shipped his horses to Phila- 
delphia, traveling with them to 
see that they were properly cared 
for. In Philadelphia he disposed 
of them so profitably that he was 
able to increase his activities. 

When he was twenty-one he 
bought several cargoes of horses 
for the European market. Young 
Hall was a pioneer in this field. 
He went overseas with his first 
cargo, delivering his horses to 
buyers in Hamburg, Germany. 

Hall remained in 
Hamburg a whole year, 
having arranged at 
home to have a cargo of 
from one hundred to 
two hundred horses 
shipped over every 
week or two. 

During that year he 
climbed the financial 
ladder two rungs at a 
time. He sold horses 
into England, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, 
South Africa, India, 
and the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. At the end of 
the year, he came back 
to the United States, 
and made his home in 
the town near which he 
was born. 

A stranded circus 
near Lancaster was the 
circumstance which 
started Hall into the 
wild animal and show 
business. The circus 
company was so poor 
that it no longer could 
feed its animals. Col- 
onel Hall gave the crea- 
turesa good square feed. 
Then, more from char- 
itable motives than 
otherwise, he bought the outfit and gave 
employment to some of the animal train- 
ers and keepers. 

Before long, another circus—this time 
a prosperous one—came Colonel Hall’s 
way and bought his menagerie at a profit 
that surprised him. From that time on, 
he made the purchase, training, and sale of 


“Colonel 
On one 


circus animalsone of the principal branches 
of his business. 

For nineteen years he has been known 
to showmen from one end of the country 
to the other, and to trappers of wild 
animals the world over. Nave years ago 
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he brought over twenty-six young ele- 
phants in one shipment. - This was a 
record-breaking cargo. He has large in- 
terests im various well-known circuses, and 
owns several traveling shows and carnival 
companies. 
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Colonel Hall is self-educated as well as 
self-made. He burned many gallons of mid- 
night oil painfully acquiring the knowledge 
which most boys get in grammar school. 
To this, he has added the advantage of 
wide travel. FRANCES JACOBI-O’MEARA 


Joe Newell Recovered 630 Stolen Automobiles Last Year 


E NEWELL, head of the auto- 

mobile theft bureau of Des 

Moines, who has recovered for 

their owners more than a million 

è dollars’ worth of stolen automo- 

biles in the past three years, says that less 

than half ihe motorists whose machines 

are stolen can tell offhand the number on 
their license tags. 

Last year automobile thieves stole 
631 cars in Des Moines. In the same 
period, Newell and his four assist- 
ants recovered 630 machines. 

“The greatest single ally of the 
automobile thief is carelessness,” 
Newell declares. “The average mo- 
torist would not think of leaving an 
expensive piece of jewelry lying 
about his Eose unprotected. Yet 
he leaves a car unguarded in front 
of his home all day, and expects it to 
stay there. 

“Automobiles are stolen by three 
classes of thieves. There is the joy- 
rider, who steals the car to take a 
ride, and generally abandons it as 
soon as the gasolene tank is empty 
or a tire blows out. Then there 
is the desperate criminal, who steals 
a car usually to aid him in some par- 
ticular job, like robbing a bank or a 
pay rll. Finally, there is the pro- 

essional automobile thief. If your 
car falls into his hands, the diffi- 
culties of recovery are multiplied. 

"]ts the auto theft rings that 
cause the real trouble. Some of these 
gangs have agencies in a dozen cities. 

e ring which we broke up last year 
disposed of more than five hundred 
“hot” cars, as they are called in the 
slang of the underworld. Some of 
these rings have connections with 
apparently legitimate garages and 
dealers in used cars. They have legal 
counsel and bondsmen arranged for 
in case of trouble. 

“The gangs sometimes maintain 
establishments for disguising auto- 
mobiles that are little short of mar- 
velous. When a car rolls out of one of 
these places, the owner himself would be 
unlikely to recognize his machine: It has 
a new coat of paint, its tires have been 
changed, new accessories have been added 
or old ones removed. If it is an open 
car, perhaps it has a new winter top 
or glass enclosure. If it is a closed one, 
it probably has new upholstery. New 
license plates are put on as a matter of 
course. 

‘But the greatest transformation that 
takes place in the stolen machine is in 
the clever 'doctoring' of motor serial 
numbers. This is the first thing that an 
automobile thief does to a car. And some 
of the gangs have sets of dies and stamps 
that would do credit to a gang of counter- 
feiters. 

"Only rarely do thieves attempt to 
change the whole number of a motor 


the past three years. 


block. While different factories have 
different systems, with many the first 
two figures of the number are a key to the 
period in which the car was made. One 
popular-priced car has its motor number 
cut in the regular way, but its date done 
in raised letters near by. It is next to im- 
possible to alter this date mark. When 
we are inspecting a car under suspicion, 
our first step is to see that the number 


As head of the automobile theft bureau of the Des 
Moines, Iowa, police department, Joe Newell is the 
archenemy of motor car thievesin his community. 
He and his assistants have recovered more than a 
million dollars’ worth of stolen machines during 


and date actually correspond. We have 
records from the factory showing the 
numbers of all cars made in a particular 
period. If the date and number do not 
correspond, it is a pretty safe guess that 
something is wrong. 

“The hardest thing I have had to com- 
bat is the so-called ‘mother’ system of 
thievery. It was used successfully for 
many months by one of the leading auto- 
mobile theft rings. This is the way it 
works: Suppose a gang were located in 
Des Moines. They would send one of 
their representatives to Omaha. This man 
would go to a reputable dealer and buy 
a car. He would pay for the machine by 
check and would be given a bill of sale 
for the car, included on which would be 
the car's number and model. The trans- 
action would be entirely legitimate and 
would be properly recorded. 

“Armed with his bill of sale and trans- 


The bureau of which he 
is the chief was established at his suggestion 


fer card, the agent would return to 
Des Moines. In the meantime, his con- 
federate would have stolen from four to 
six cars of the same year and model. The 
engine numbers of all these machines 
would be altered and made identical with 
those of the Omaha car. One by one these 
cars would be sent to cities in surrounding 
states. Armed with his canceled check, 
his bill of sale, his Nebraska numbers, 
and perfectly legitimate transfer card, 
the agent could satisfy the most sus- 
picious possible purchaser as to the 
ownership of the machine. 

“ After selling the machine in one 
city, he would return to Des Moines, 
get another of the stolen machines, 
and take the same canceled check 
and bill of sale to another state, 
where he would go through exactly 
the same procedure as before. This 
same check and bill of sale might be 
used as many as six times in as many 
different states in disposing of stolen 
cars. The main precaution taken 
would be not to sell two ‘daughter’ 
cars in the same state. 

* Automobile thieves usually steal 

the standard makes, although no 
kind is exempt; the penalty for 
stealing a good car is no greater than 
that for taking a cheaper one; then, 
too, the standard makes are less 
likely to attract notice. 
_ “The man who leaves his car alone 
and unlocked at exactly the same 
place day in and day out runs a 
great hazard. Thieves generally know 
the habits of the car's owner pretty 
well before they attempt a theft. 

“When a man buys a car, he ought 
also to buy a good lock. However, 
merely buying and installing a lock 
will do no good; the lock must be kept 
locked. 

“A large percentage! of the cars 
stolen would never be taken if the 
owners would take their switch keys 
and lock keys with them when they 
leave their machines. Above all, a car 
should never be left unattended with 
the motor running. Many a man has 
left his car ‘just a moment,’ to find upon 
his return that his machine has disap- 
peared. 

"Sometimes the automobile owner 
himself unwittingly helps the thief. One 
day recently a man was parking his car 
when a stranger, who had watched him 
with considerable interest while he 
brought the car to the curb and locked 
it, approached him. 

E am just going to buy a new car 
like yours, the stranger said. ‘The lock 
you have appears to be a particularly good 
one. What kind is it?’ 

“The flattered owner invited the 
stranger to inspect the lock while he 
locked and unlocked it several times. 
During the demonstration, the stranger 
noted both the make of the lock and the 
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number of its key. Later, by going to 
the store where the lock was sold, he pur- 
chased a duplicate key. When the owner 
returned some minutes after, his new 
machine was gone." 

“What can a person do to help in the re- 
covery of his car, once itisstolen?" Iasked. 

* Really, only one thing," Newell re- 
sponded. ''He should notify the police 
department immediately, and give a com- 
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lete and detailed description of his car. 
f the machine is insured, the insur- 
ance company should be notified also. 

"Where the owner can help most is 
before the car is taken. If you will make 
not fewer than six private identification 
marks on your car, you will multiply the 
chances of recovering it if it is stolen. 
These marks can easily be made with a 
file or chisel, or punch in as many different 


places on the frame, body, and engine. 
The owner should make an exact record of 
the nature of the mark and its location, 
and file it away in his desk for reference. 
Even the cleverest camouflage artist can 
hardly hope to discover and erase a num- 
ber of private marks. Your chance to 
recover your machine may rest on your 
ability positively to Mene it as yours." 
WAYNE M. WEISHAAR 


For Siaty Years She Has Been Making Feather Fans 


HEN the family fortune 
was wiped out after the 
Civil War, a young daugh- 
ter of the South, who had 
been reared in luxury, sud- 
denly found that she must strike out 
for herself, or be a burden on others. 

Taking inventory of her re- 
sources, she realized that she 
had little else but memories— 
beautiful memories, even of the 
last years of the war, dreadful 
as they had been. For those 
eventful years had been at once 
the very saddest and gayest of 
her girlhood. A party of Con- 
federate soldiers had camped 
over the hill, near her home, 
and the young folks in the 
neighborhood had had a gay 
time of it. What with dances, 
musicales, horseback rides, and 
love affairs! 

As the girl, who must think 
of some way to make a living, 
let her mind run back over 
those enchanted days, one par- 
ticularly happy occasion stood 
out in her memory: It was the 
time when one of her Confed- 
erate beaux had sent over some 
wild turkeys he had killed. 
Her mother had invited him 
and his comrades to the house 
for a big turkey dinner. 

The turkey feathers were un- 
usually pretty, and an old lady 
taught the girl to make them 
into a fan, which the family 
laughingly called a ''Confed- 
erate fan." This fan received 
many compliments before the 
evening was over. Some of the 
girl’s friends begged her to 
make them Confederate fans. 

“Confederate fans!" That 
gave her an idea. She could 
make them for a living. It was 
easy to get wild turkey feathers 
in the South, and young girls 
would always want pretty fans. 

To-day, at the age of seventy-eight, 
Mrs. Ella Fisher, of San Angelo, Texas, is 
still engaged in the fascinating business of 
making Confederate fans. Her vocation 
is one of the most unusual any woman 
has yet entered. Even after all these 
years, the field is still uncrowded. Mrs. 
Fisher’s business has grown steadily from 
the beginning. She has regular cus- 
tomers, not only throughout the South 
and West of the United States, but also 
throughout Canada and England. Orders 
come thick and fast from all over 
the country. For more than half a cen- 
tury, scores of women in the South and 
elsewhere have been proud to carry 


"Confederate fans" with their evening 
dresses. 

Mrs. Fisher has never spent a dollar 
for advertising, yet the fame of her wares 
has spread over two continents. ''One 
customer passes the word on to an- 
other, and so it goes," she explains. 


Mrs. Ella Fisher, of San Angelo, Texas, whose unusual 
business of making fans of turkey feathers grew out 
of a pretty Civil War romance. Mrs. Fisher is seventy- 
eight years old. She is still actively engaged in making 
her fans, for which she has a market in two continents 


The "fan lady" is tall and stately 
looking. She has snowy white hair, which 
is usually covered with a dainty cap to 
match her fichu. She is quite modern in 
her outlook on life and in her ideas on all 
subjects, except style. Her fashions are 
as simple and as unvarying as Queen 
Mary's. 

“The ‘Confederate fans’ I sell to-day," 
she told me, “‘are turkey feather fans, ex- 
actly like the first ones used during the 
Civil War. Perhaps that is why the name 
has stuck. They were very popular in 
the South in those days, when the entire 
section was closed to the markets of the 
world and the people were forced to de- 


pend upon invention for almost every- 
thing they needed. 

“Girls were starved for pretty fineries 
at that time. They made hats from 
palmetto leaves, and trimmed them with 
old ribbons dyed with flower petals, for 
there were no commercial dyes. During 
the last years of the war, our 
wardrobes were sadly depleted. 
My young sister and I used to 
beg our old grandmother to let 
us look through her trunks 
for something to freshen up 
our pitifully dab dresses. We 
were glad to use her old organ- 
dies and beiges to make our 
gowns look pretty and stylish. 
The Confederate fans were the 
only bit of brand-new finery we 
had. No girl with any regard 
for the decrees of fashion dared 
appear at an important gather- 
ing without her fan of turkey 
feathers. 

“I don't know whether it is 
because of their historic asso- 
ciation or because of their 
novelty that the fans are so 
popular," she continued. 
"Some of the turkey feathers 
I use are pure white; others are 
the natural colors of wing and 
tail. 

“The feathers are made up 
just as they come to me, except 
that sometimes I color them 
up a bit with a touch of rose. 
After matching them together 
carefully, I wrap a ribbon over 
the ends, tying them with a 
small bow. Some of my most 
gorgeous fans are made from 
the matched plumage of pea- 
cocks. 

"I have never had any 
trouble in getting materials 
for my fans. The South still 
has wild turkeys, and, aside 
from those I buy myself, all 
my neighbors and friends save 
their turkey feathers for me. 
Many times I find, outside my door, 
little heaps of them which some kind 
friend has left in passing. Even the 
children m the neighborhood remember 
me when they find pretty feathers. 
The feathers, some glue, and a bit of 
ribbon are all the materials I need. My 
home is my workshop." 

Mrs. Fisher devotes much of the pro- 
ceeds of her work to “church, charity, 
and good will" She always refers to 
her business as her “joy work," which 
perhaps explains why each fan is so 
exquisitely made that it is worth passing 
on from generation to generation as 
an heirloom. BETTY ROSS 
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‘Tomato 


Campbell's! The tomato soup that gives 
a glow to the whole meal! The tomato soup 
that appetizes and invigorates! The tomato 
soup with a flavor all its own! 


Tomatoes ripe to the very heart. Strained 
to a smooth puree. Blended with fresh 
country butter. Seasoned with the French 
delicacy of the famous Campbell's chefs. 


No wonder you'll like it so much! And, 
it makes the best Cream of Tomato you 
ever tasted. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


à U P 


LE CAMPBELL Sour, COMPANY nie * j 


AMDEN, N. J., 


With this big spoon I'll show you soon 
An appetite that's bigger! 
Put Campbell's there and you'll declare 
ou never saw such vigor! 
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What My Father Meant to Me 


Some of its older shoots were as thick 
as Mother’s wrist. Its leaves had the 
exquisite scent to which it owed its name, 
“sweet brier;” and the big clusters of wild 
roses that grew on it, with their varied 
pink satin shadings and their hearts of 
gold, were as exquisite as any flower I] 
ever have seen. 

There was a well, deep and walled, for 
drinking water, and back of the house a 
cistern of rain water for washing. There 
was a big woodhouse, in the front part of 
which the washing was done. Along one 
side of this ran a workbench, at which 
Father was very expert in making any- 
thing that was needed in the repair work 
about the house. He even constructed a 
beautiful double-seated sleigh; and beside 
it, in the big red barn that housed so many 
sheep and cattle and horses, there stood 
on the threshing floor a shining double 
carriage, with side lamps and patent- 
leather trimmings. On state occasions 
this was drawn by a team of long-tailed 
matched grays which were my mother's 
pride. 

The house, built on two-foot-square 
hewed beams of hardwood—as houses 
were constructed in those days—had a 
“parlor” with a fireplace, and a guest 
bedroom leading from it. There was a big, 
comfortable living-room, and a dining- 
room long enough and wide enough to 
take a table that would seat twenty-five or 
thirty people on guest days or at harvest 
time. 

Father's and Mother's bedroom, with 
my trundle bed, adjoined the dining- 
room. On the other side of the house were 
the kitchen, and the pantry for the flour 
and corn meal and sugar barrels. Over the 
kitchen stove there was a framework, and 
long trays on which corn and fruit were 
dried. 

I do not remember any home in the 
neighborhood that had quite such pretty 
blinds, such billowing lace curtains, or 
such a wonder of fed cherry and black 
walnut furniture upholstered with shining 
black haircloth. I never saw elsewhere 
anything to equal the papering of the 
parlor walls. There was a three-inch 
stripe of green velvet of the richest, love- 
liest shade: then a wide creamy band of a 
foot or so; and crossing it were little 
Howery festoons on each of which was 
strung a quaint little flaring basket filled 


with red rosebuds, blue cornflowers, 
vellow daisies, lilies-of-the-valley, and 
lilacs too dainty and pretty for words. 


W "HEN three men had carried huge logs 
in to the fireplaces, and the storm was 
beating outside and frosting the windows 
with crystal ferns, and the flames were 
crackling and roaring up the chimneys, 
when the doors of all the rooms stood open 
and the candles flickered on the mantels 
and highboys, and the lamps glowed on 
the tables, and the bright carpets over 
their soft paddings of wheat straw gave 
to our steps, we liked our home! We 
knew it was comfortable; and, according 
to the standards of the time, we felt that 
it was beautiful. I fail vet to comprehend 
how my mother entertained the numbers 


(Continued from page 23) 


of people she did. But in some way she 
managed to find a comfortable place for 
each child who wanted to come home with 
a brood. 

Dimly, from the time I was a little 
thing, I realized that it was because my 
father's shoulders were square, and his 
head was high, and his eyes were on the 
stars, and us hands were strong and 
capable, that we had this big white home 
and the patent-leather carriage and the 
gray team; that Mother stepped out in 
her billowing silks of grav and brown and 
black, and her dainty little bead-and- 
flower-trimmed bonnets, and her pretty, 
shiny shoes, and the flashing pin of gold- 
stone at her throat, and the ring of gold 
from California on her finger. 

Very early I figured out for myself that 
the men who shuffled along the road with 
humped shoulders, their hands in their 
pockets, their eyes on the path before 
them, were going to log cabins in the 
woods, to blear-eyed children and fault- 
finding wives, to bare tables meagerly set. 


[ THINK the next thing for which I 
would make my acknowledgments is the 
fact that my father had a deep sense of 
obligation to his children. He believed 
that no man had a right to bring a child 
into the world unless he intended to make 
himself responsible, so far as lay in his 
power, for its physical growth, for its 
mental culture, and for its loving and 
careful rearing. 

No matter how badly he wanted to 
read, or to study for the thoroughly 
prepared sermons which he delivered in 
our church and the neighboring churches— 
for he was-an ordained minister of the 
Northern Indiana Methodist Conference 
—no matter how exacting the work that 
must be done on the farm in order to give 
comfort to his large family, no matter e 
much time was needed hen he was filling 
the office of a member of the church 
board, a supervisor of the schools, a 
county commissioner, or occupied with 
the affairs of his political party, he always 
had time to give loving and careful in- 
struction, both moral and educational, to 
his children. 

We recited to him our catechisms and 
portions of the Bible. Each night during 
the school term every child of us brought 
our books and slates to the big dining 
table and prepared our lessons for the 
following day, and when Father had 
looked over everything and knew that 
each problem was right, that each word 
could be properly pronounced, and each 
state properly bounded, he lined us up 
in a row, took the old McGuffey’s spell- 
ing book and, from the biggest to the 
least, we were drilled until in time we 
could spell and define every word in it. 
When we became so expert at this that it 
became tiresome he branched out into 
geography and readers for broader cul- 
turing. 

All the money he could possibly afford 
he spent for books and papers. From 
these things he read aloud at night; and 
the performance ended bv the reading 
and expounding of a chapter from the 


Bible. Then all of us knelt before our 
chairs while Father prayed; not ut us, 
but for us. 

I have always thanked God that Father 
used the Bible as a lure, as an enticement, 
not as a menace or a threat. When 
morning came, before we had our break- 
fast, the reading of a chapter and the 
word of prayer were repeated; and three 
times a day, before we ate our food, he 
asked God's blessing. 

He had time to love us. He could tie up 
our fingers expertly, carefully trim the 
broken nail of a stubbed toe, and with a 
stout waxed thread extract a loose tooth. 
He could doctor us in the common ail- 
ments of childhood, and did crude surgery. 

Every winter night of my memory, up 
to the time that [ was big enough to go to 
school and to take my place at the table 
with my slate and pencil, I went to sleep 
in my father's lap. When I was ready for 
bed, I would unbutton his vest, curl up on 
his breast and pull his coat around me, 
between him and the book or paper he was 
reading. And except when he had to turn 
a leaf or a sheet, my feet were in the care 
of his big, strong right hand, held there, 

atted into warm circulation, chafed 
ovingly, given. little tender grips and 
touches, to reassure me of his love and 
care. My left arm used to creep up 
around his neck, and play with his hair 
and in his beard, and stroke his cheek in 
response, and it never bothered him. 

He could repeat the entire Bible, bar- 
ring the books of the generations, which 
he said were a waste of gray matter to 
commit to memory. I have heard him 
quote Wilson and Gibbon and Macaulay 
and Hume on the same point in history; 
and he loved Tyndall on “The Forms ot 
Water," and scientific books, and works 
on astronomy. Everything he gathered. 
from any field in which he could glean, he 
brought home and passed on to Mother 
and to us children. 


E WAS never too busy to explain to 
me, on one end of the workbench, as 
he had explained to each of my predeces- 
sors, how to handle the lathe and the plane 
and the square and the level; how to fasten 
the piece of wood; and how to take the 
drawing knife and make a beautifully 
curled shaving that left a fine edge on the 
piece of timber on which he was working. 
He always had time to explain what 
kind of fruit he set in the orchard, and 
why. It was my job to hold the trunks of 
the small trees while he tucked in their 
toes, wetted fine sand, rolled it in, and care- 
fully packed the soil to keep out the air. 
Before I was ten years old I could set a 
tree as expertly as he could. I had held the 
implements and helped him, until I could 
trim a graft, put on the wax, and graft any 
fruit tree as well as he did. I knew quite | 
a bit about Burbank and pollen trans- 
ference. 

I knew how the grain was cut and 
threshed and measured; how the sheep 
were sheared and the geese were picked; 
how the wool was washed and dried before 
it was taken to market. Down the long 
rows of the cornfield I went with him 
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A New COACH 
Recognizing the demand for a truly com- 


fortable and economical car of the coach 
type, Dodge Brothers have provided it. 


The new Coach reveals a characteristic 
maturity of design—in the low-swung 
lines of the body, in the arrangement of 
the interior for five-passenger comfort, 
and in the e»xceptional dimensions of the 
doors and windows. 


The car is Duco finished in Dodge Brothers 
blue with a body stripe of cartouche yellow. 
Fittings and fixtures are first quality 
throughout, and balloon tires are standard 
equipment. 


So far as riding comfort and dependability 
are concerned, it is only necessary to add 
that the Coach is built on Dodge Brothers 
sturdy chassis and cushioned by Dodge 
Brothers underslung springs. 


The price is $1095 f. o. b. Detroit 
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many a spring, dropping the corn which 
he covered with his hoe; and as I went I 
chanted the lines that he had taught me: 


One for the blackhird, 
One for the crow. 

One for the cutworm 
And four to grow. 


lt was from him I learned that he did 
not lay down his hoe and start to the 
house the instant the dinner bell rang. 
No matter how hot the sun was, nor how 
tired and hungry he might be, he worked 
on to the end of his row; then he set his 
hoe up. so that the blade was out of the 
reach of stock or of the small bare feet of 
children. ‘Together we went decently and 
in order, and washed our faces and hands 
clean, and smoothed our hair, and put in 
our appearance before Mother in a neat 
and dignified manner. 


F WINTER evenings I learned how to 

shell corn; either the small variety to 
pop for our pleasure, or field corn to go to 
the mills to be ground for meal. The corn 
was carried into the dining-room in bushel 
baskets. It was shelled over washtubs: 
white ears for rivel and to roll things in to 
fry; yellow ones for mush and for corn 
bread. 

Father had time to stop in the shelling, 
and teach me why the cob houses I built 
beside the tub would not stand up, unless 
with each row I alternated a butt end 
with a tip, to make my structure rise 
squarely. He had time, when he was 
cutting and shocking corn in the fall, to 
make me cornstalk fiddles from the 
stalks. 

He taught me how to select the right 
stalks from the alders that were left 
growing in the fence corners for spiles for 
sugar water. That was another evening 
job in winter; the cutting of them to 
proper lengths, the splitting and. taking 
out the pith. He had time to take me to 
the sugar camps and teach me how to 
vollect and strain sap; how to boil it 
down and work it up, either in granulated 
sugar for sweetenings or to mold into 
cakes to be melted into sirup as needed. 
And when we came with a pie pan heaped 
with snow, he could always spare all the 
sirup we wanted to drain over it, to 
harden for us to eat. 

He always had time to explain what he 
was doing, why he was doing it, and what 
was the best manner in which to accom- 
plish it. I knew cy the ax handle was 
split and the wedge was put in. I knew 
how to sharpen a shovel and to bore a 
post hole. Long before I was ten years 
old, I could melt lead and make bullets. 
trim them and cut squares of unbleached 
muslin in which to wrap them to fill his 
hunting pouch. I saw that his powder 
horn was ready. I could doctor a sick cow 
or horse; and thawing out the half- 
frozen, newborn lambs in February was 
my regular job. I could lift a hen from the 
nest and remove the bad eggs, that they 
might not break and imperil the good 
ones. I knew how to broadcast seed, how 
to set flowers, how to pick fruit, to peel it 
and stand it in compact rows on the drving 
racks. 

When I was near the age of ten; my 
mother went on her long journey. And 
then, with an older brother and. two 
sisters, I was turned over completely to 
Father. He must have had all sorts of 


annoyances with our attempts at house- 
keeping. and with the inferior work of 
women who were hired for that purpose. 
I know he must have been exasperated 
with the food he was supposed to eat, 
because he had been accustomed to highly 
expert cooking of the freshest and most 
delicious food in all the world—fruit 
straight from the trees; vegetables fresh 
from the garden; the finestof milk, butter, 
and lard; and meat of his own curing. 
But he never uttered a word of complaint. 
He made the best of everything. 
taught us patience, and he taught us, as 
nearly as he could, how our mother had 
done things about a home. We owe it to 
him that he stood by and stayed on the 
job and finished, in the best manner pos- 
sible to a man of his culture and op- 
portunities, what he had undertaken 
to do. 

I owe it to him that I could be proud of 
the ability he had developed to stand up 
in any city pulpit and deliver a scholarly 
and impressive address. At a convocation 
of the high officials of the Presbyterian 
Church in our city, the moderator could 
not recall the verse and chapter containing 
a reference he wanted. There were several 
hundred ministers in the audience. I was 
proud of the modesty which made Father 
wait until the moderator had asked three 
times if there was not someone in the 
audience who could give him the reference 
he needed to prove his point. Not until 
these three requests had gone unanswered 
did Father feel free to say: “ You will find 
it in such a chapter and such a verse." 
I felt truly proud of that performance. 
The moderator afterward asked Father 
to dine with him at his hotel, and pro- 
nounced him in parting the best-informed 
man on Biblical and profane history he 
had ever met. 


AFTER Mother was gone, and it was 
time to go to the city and enter school, 
I faced a condition. I was as good-looking 
as any of my schoolmates. F had a world 
of practical, first-hand information con- 
cerning the workings of nature and of 
human nature. But very TE came to 
a revelation galling for a girl: Land might 
make one healthy; it might make one 
capable; but it would nor bring to one as 
much ready money as a bank. or a store. 
or the practice of the medical or legal 
professions brought. 

Most of the girls in my classes could 
have finer shoes, and prettier dresses and 
hair ribbons than I had. I understood that 
Father gave me the very best he could 
afford, and I had been trained from the 
day of my birth that I must not ask for 
things. I must be content with what was 
provided for me. 

And I was not content. I wanted 
dresses such as Edith Elliot wore, and 
hair ribbons like Madge Busick's. I 
wanted a carriage like the McCray girls’, 
and trips to Florida like the Gillen girls’. 
But the results of my father’s efforts at 
accumulating property were encompassed 
in corn and potatoes and butter and lard 
and cabbage; and there was small market 
for these things in the city, because un- 
told miles and miles of corn and potatoes 
and cabbage stretched in every direction. 

For a year or two I was most unhappy 
on the subject of clothes. Then my 
sister Florence, who was teaching music, 
solved. this. problem. by giving music 
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lessons to the children of women who 
could sew expertly, and allowing me to 
have pretty dresses made by these same 
dressmakers and paid for by the lessons. 
After that, I looked better than most of 
my fellow pupils, though I never could go 
to the extent of the elaborate things a few 
of them had, and I never had “spending 
money,” or was allowed to attend theatres 
and dances. 

So, when I was a very small person | 
began to use my brains. Í figured out that 
some effort on my part would be required 
if I were to hold my own with these other 
youngsters. Í realized that it was going 
to be up to me to do with my brains what 
they did with the money furnished by 
their parents. College had been made 
possible, through the combined efforts of 
Father and Mother, for every member of 
my family up to myself and my next 
elder sister. But I saw that it was not 
going to be available for us; not through 
the efforts of Father alone. 

The first stroke I made in my own be- 
half was when I found that the price Mrs. 
Grant charged for teaching the other 
girls to paint on satin, canvas, and china 
was out of the question for me. Yet as I 
watched the work they did I saw that in 
almost every instance they did not know 
how the stem of a flower, the coloring of a 
petal, or the shading of a leaf should be 
managed to be right. My fingers itched 
and my brain fomented with desire. So, 
at last, I stood between Father's knees 
and, with my hands on his shoulders, | 
told him all this as diplomatically as 
l could; for at no cost to myself would | 
purposely have hurt his feelings. I asked 
[oin if there was any possible way in which 
he could help me. 

He thought for some time; then he said: 
“This Mrs. Grant has a family?” 

I could name at least five children in the 
Grant family. 

The next question was as to where the 
Grants lived; and that noon, when I went 
to school, Father walked with me until we 
came in sight of the Grant house, and 
then I went on alone. That evening, when 
1 raced home from school and stood before 
him, he told me that the following Satur- 
day morning I might go to Mrs. Grant at 
eight o'clock for my first painting lesson 
and remain until twelve. And I learned 
that potatoes, apples, turnips, and beets 
had to be bought in the Grant family; 
that fresh vegetables straight from a big 
farm would be considered a great luxury 
by them. Vegetables would pay for the 
painting lessons and for material with 
which to work. 


SO ON Saturday I put in my appearance 
^ 2 at the Grant home and was given a 
place at a long, wide table, littered from 
end to end with the materials and the tools 
of Mrs. Grant's profession. Perhaps the 
greatest joy I had known in life up to that 
period came when I opened a package 
that Mrs. Grant laid before me and found 
that it contained a small china palette. 
a beautiful thing. a tiny, flat, double- 
edged knife for mixing paint, a big brush 
of camel's hair called a " blender," smaller 
brushes of fine badger hair, and a tiny 
buttle of turpentine. 

From her tubes Mrs. Grant squeezed 
upon the palette paints of many colors, 
and then gave me a piece of satin tacked 
upon a heavy piece of pasteboard on which 
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she had deftly sketched (the - blessed 
-woman!) a wild rose, a sweet brier! 

Only think! There was not a thing in 
the world that had leaves and petals that 
I knew better than I knew sweet brier. I 
had been reared with it. My heart had 
been thumping in fear that she would set 
me to painting a water lily or something I 
did not know; but the Lord was always 
merciful, and He must have put it into 
her heart to give such a wild thing as I was 
a wild rose for my first lesson. I sat there 
looking at those small dabs of color on 
the perfectly delightful little white china 
palette, ad fingering the brush, that I 
noticed the teacher held like a pencil— 
and I was frightened almost to death for 
fear I would ruin the satin, and she would 
say that I was clumsy and might not 
have the coveted lessons. 


] WAS watching her as she painted a 
shining lamp reflector with a beautiful 
sky and a rough rock and bush-covered 
foreground, and I noticed that when her 
work did not suit her she moistened a 
cloth with turpentine, wiped it out, and 
began over again. So I very timidly 
asked her if I might take one of a stack of 
new reflectors heaped on the end of the 
table and practice using my brushes a 
little before I began on the copy she had 
set me, and then I could clean the re- 
flector again with the turpentine. 

For the first time Mrs. Grant gave me 
particular attention. She looked at me 
intently a minute; then she said that I 
might. With brush poised as nearly as she 
held hers as possible, I contemplated those 
little dabs of paint on my palette, and 
then I ventured one more question: “ Do 
all of these colors cost the same, or are 
some of them less expensive?” 

Mrs. Grant drew in her under lip and 
studied me through narrowed lids, and 
then she explained that some of the colors 
were cheap, the whites and the yellows 
and greens, and that some of the madders 
and rose lakes and the different reds and 
blues were woefully expensive. So 
dipped my brush into the white and began 
practicing brush strokes on the reflector. 

For two hours I sat in absorbed occupa- 
tion, not moving a muscle except to touch 
the different brushes to the paint and 
apply it to the reflector. By the end of 
that time I knew how to male a graceful 
curve. I had learned to dip my brushes in 
the turpentine and dry them carefully 
when changing colors; and then, under 
her instructions and at her suggestions, I 
began transferring the most beautiful 
spray of sweet brier I could evoke from 
the brier bush with which I had grown 
up, to that piece of black satin. 

I recall the teacher’s startled eves when 
I asked her from which direction the sun 
was shining in my copy, so that I could 
put the shadows made by the thorns in 
the right places; and when the roses and 
buds and half-opened blooms and the 
leaves were worked out to the last satin 
tinting and leaf veining and shadow, and I 
could see nothing to do to the work to 
make it better, I passed it over to Mrs. 
Grant. After her criticism, I tried with 
aching exactness to follow every sugges- 
tion she had made. When I had finished I 
knew that my mother would have said 
that I had reproduced real, live sweet 
bricr roses. 


J wag delighted when I was told that 
my pork belonged to me, that it would be 
put ina pastcboard box so that I could 
take it home to show to Father. The 
things I had worked with were to be left, 
and I was to come the following Saturday 
morning for another lesson. Then Mrs. 
Grant took me into the next room, where 
we would be alone, and said to me that 
she had noticed how interested I was, how 
carefully I had worked; that if my father 
wanted to add a roll of butter and a 
couple of pounds of lard to next week's 
baskets of potatoes and apples, she would 
make me up a full set of colors that I 
might take home with me and practice 
between times, and that the following 
Saturday I might bring my lunch and 
remain and paint all day, if I wanted to 
give up the afternoon playtime. 

I never shall know how I reached home 
and Father. Like a whirlwind I went into 
his arms. He had made possible the thing 
that at that minute was my wildest 
dream, while Mrs. Grant, the blessed 
woman, was not going to let the other 
pupils know that my lessons and my 
material were being paid for with potatoes 
and apples instead of money. I opened the 
box and showed Father the rose, and I 
never shall forget what he said. He 
picked it up and held it to the light, and 
turned it and tipped his head and looked 
at it through glasses which he very seldom 
wore, but which he now put on in order to 
see more clearly. Presently he said 
quietly, “But isn't this a rather remark- 
able performance for a beginner?" 

I think neither of us could imagine 
exactly the extent to which [ had famihliar- 
ized myself with every shade of color that 
ever showed on the stem of a sweet brier 
or on a leaf, or on a satin petal, or any 
other flower, bush, or tree with which I 
was familiar. There was no one thing on 
earth I knew better than the things of 
outdoors, so I had set the roses with 
exactitude. When I explained about the 
butter and the lard and the spare time 
that I might work at home, Father was 
delighted. I hurried back that same 
afternoon, to tell Mrs. Grant that next 
Saturday I could stay all day and bring 
my working material home with me at 
night. 


AT ACANT room in the house was con- 
ceded to me, and when I reached the 
place where I needed an easel, it was 
Father who went to Warren Smith, an 
artist of the town, and got him to draw 
for him a sketch of how an easel should be 
built. Father took that sketch to Joseph 
Faunce, the most expert carpenter of the 
&own, a man around whose shop steps I 
had played, and who had tossed me long. 
curling shavings to hang over my ears 
while pretending I was a Colonial dame. 
Joseph Faunce, with beautifully shaved 
and sandpapered and polished lumber, 
made the easel on which I painted the 
water colors for many a book cover, and 
the illustrations for bird books and “Moths 
of the Limberlost.” But that was long 
years after Father was gone, and so he 
never knew. 

In the same way, I owed to Father the 
banjo and violin and piano lessons, and 
when [ could come before the biggest 
audience that a town the size of Wabash 
at that time knew, and play in company 

+ è è BR €t 


with my particular girlhood chum thc 
classics of Donizetti and Schubert and 
Mendelssohn. and Weber and’ Wagner. 
Mozart and Liszt, through opportunities 
that Father had given me, and four hours 
a day of practice that I had imposed 
upon myself, I did not feel the gap so 
wide between me and the girls whom | 
passed on the streets and met in school 
and on social occasions who could not 
have done the same thing to have saved 
them. And it was to my father that | 
carried the first line that I ever wrote 
--a line that awoke in me the feeling 
that I might ultimately be able to paint 
a picture with a pen as well as with a 
brush. 5 
HAT was still in school days. I had 
been assigned a paper on "Mathemati- 
cal Law," and funked it, because my subject 
was out of the bounds of my comprehen- 
sion. I do not know why such a beastly 
subject ever was assigned a sophomore. 
What I knew was how the flowers bloomed 
and seeded, how the birds lived their 
lives, and the moths and butterflies re- 
produced, and the seasons ran, and Na- 
ture conducted herself; and so from an 
old book I had revamped and made 
personal the telling of Santine's Picciola." 
the history of a flower, the darling of the 
exiled Italian. count of Charney, who, 
through his barred window, watched its 
growth from a faint hint of green to an 
exquisite bloomful maturity between the 
cobblestones of his prison yard. 
I had read one page of my paper when 
my teacher stopped me and called in the 


‘superintendent from his office to hear me. 


Suddenly I realized that when I was being 
asked to go back to the beginning and 
read my paper again, something. was 
happening that never had happened in 
our school before. "There was a reason. 
My father never lifted his head: higher 
when he tried to tell an audience his 
conception of the uttermost glorv of God. 
than l'ifeed mine when I went at the job 
of telling the four assembled years of the 
Wabash High School and the superintend- 
ent, the principal, and the assistant. 
about the exiled count and the flower that 
was his onlyeinterest in life. 

When I had finished my paper, I slowly 
swept that entire assembly with one long 
look; and in that hour I realized that I had 
something in my heart, something in my 
fingers, something in my brain that, 
through the help of my father, would 
bring to me lovelier dresses and fancier 
shoes, and a finer method of conveyance 
than any of the other girls had or would 
possess. 

And—a wilder vision than that — I might 
be able to bring to others beauty chat | 
had learned for myself; I might teach to 
others what I had been taught of persist- 
ence, patience, and sane, economical 
marching straight ahead, with my head 
high, as my father's always had been. 
toward any goal I sought. i would reach 
my goal through the satisfaction of a 
something in my soul that would make 
things possible to me through my own 
effort. 

I realized also that I owed more than 
one half my equipment to the father who 
had possessed the vision and the patience 
to pass on to me all suitable knowledge 
that he had accumulated for himself. 
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r Bs: Bathroom Automobile Office Factory The Most Beautiful 


e ca 


' ral ag) Place I Ever Saw 
mer FIRST PRIZE 


The House at the End of the 
Path 


HE white picket fence is gone now. 

But the three stone steps and the 

narrow gravel walk are just as they 
were on that day when it first dawned up- 
on me that they were a part of the most 
beautiful place in the world. 

The gravel walk makes a crisp little 
crunching sound underfoot—a sound that 
suggests the thrill of homecoming. Under 
that fine, comfortable elm, my brother 
and I played marbles on long, silent sum- 
mer A onik: The thick stubby grass 
is all worn away just as it used to be. 

Here we are at the porch. And, oh, 
such a porch! A great mass of deep green 
honeysuckle vines clings to a white lat- 
tice support, casting cool, dark shadows 
across the floor. There in the corner 
| stands an empty flower pot with a little 
| rusty trowel init. It has stood there ever 


since I can remember. 
A turn to the left and we come to the 
most beautiful side of the house. Here, 
Q Q a owe | under the pantry window, is a proud lilac 
| bush which, after long years of struggle, 


can at last peer over the sill. Then there 


of a hundred uses! ves 


is where we three youngsters used to sit 


I 


In the home, office, factory, garage— with Father after supper, he smoking his 

^ knobby pipe, and we huddled close to- 

wherever there is need for clean safe | gether, awed by the Penury shimmering, 
> : throbbing, and fading all about us. 

towels that really dry—ScotTissue Towels Here are the pétuniss. “See how the 


sunlight falls like tufts of gold through 


1 1 D we " i ' 4 
do just that because of their soft, white, the heavy foliage of the sin, jus heir 


Thirsty Fibres. the wood thrush sing! He and his an- 
cestors have sung in our lilac bush for 
50 towels in dustproo <) L] ‘ ~ . 
we Sie nin Moke Children in the home make ScotTissue years. A swallow may not make a sum- 
| Canada, Soe pone aad : mer, but surely a wood thrush makes 
LII Towels invaluable to Mother. Drying July. Rie — 
when bought by the case : x A ) À man named Batcher owns the farm 
SLM adi ccm. little hands and faces, picking up spilled across the creek.  Batcher has a path, a 
$6.15 F. O. B. Factory. S ad 
Weight 60 lbs. Even PEN ee rege ae awl y porch, and a house. Perhaps he has a 
ena a orders] liquids, as bibs and napkins and many wood thrush too. I don't know. But I 
our dealer cannot | “Ae tnow th: , i rely 
iru demie cannot other uses that Mother only knows. do know that Batcher's farm is merely 
order. the last place one passes before reaching 
Scots pares id A generous sample of 25 towels will be our farm. I know, too, that there is no 
»- : beauty of snow-capped mountains, no 
sent prepaid for 10c, stamps or coin. great wastes of water that can bring that 


sudden pounding of the heart, that dry- 


ness of the throat, that hunger to catch 

|! the first glimpse of the ample elm and 

friendly lilac bush that come to me when 

co i55 ue I pass Batcher's farm on the way home! 
Vi BC. 


SECOND PRIZE 
* Now the Day is Over —" 


N OUR village, we are very fond of the 
evening. We hasten our suppers and 

- | go out to meet it up the hill, out toward 
the west and the moors. Ón our way, 


from all directions we see others coming, 
0 ves our tow by twos and threes, or singly. We scatter 
p along the crest of the hill, silent; this is not 


e s m Co. our time of sociability. 
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25 Miles ^4« Gallon 


` 58 Miles 


per Hour 


5125 Miles + 8 Seconds 


Club Sedan 


The new good Max- 
well is simply not to 
be classed with fours 
of the prevailing 
type. 

For the difference — which in reality is an 
overwhelming superiority in Maxwell's favor 
—matches the sweeping difference between 
the Chrysler and the previous development 
of the six. 


Working with a principle inherently high in 
gas mileage, Chrysler engineers now set a 
new high level for fuel economy in this finer 


Maxwell. 


Drive the new Maxwell yourself, and get the 


thrill of stepping 
away in front when 
it comes to accelera- 
tion; of having a 
burstof speedalways 
on tap; of driving a four that is really smooth. 


For vibration is gone from the new good 
Maxwell—gone in every phase and mani- 
festation that is noticeable—and again the 
seemingly impossible is accomplished. 


Results are what count. Results are what 


you want. 


It is useless to look to any other four in the 
world for the results which Maxwell is now 
delivering to its owners. 


Balloon tires, natural wood wheels, stop-light, transmission lock, Duco finish standard on all 


Maxwell models. 


Shrouded visor integral with roof, heater, standard on all closed models. 


Touring Car, upholstered in genuine Spanish leather; Club Coupe, uphol- 
stered in genuine Spanish leather; Club Sedan, upholstered in beautifully 
patterned fine cloth (genuine Spanish leather at slight extra cost); Sedan, 


upholstered in genuine mohair plush. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Walter P. Chrysler, President and Chairman of the Board 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. 


The New Good 


MAXWELL 
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Six Dollars and Twenty -Five c= Cents Down 


MAS iba ] Jui recans with. cc SEC 
[cn can vou goni to let remain 1a 
Yous y PE rug nap ui: 


Jertpeuutet ern Sn Doe onis seruomtilldisledge 
[your Und eR YT. ae Irene Vetted to buy 


i J 1 4x1 2 i S ; = } 
w Sy s n T -Af ana 2 ) - 1. 


Jhe HOOVER 


It BEATS .-. as it Sweeps as it Cleans 


* To prove rugs need beating: Turn over a corner of a tug; 


with the butt of an ordinary table-knife or something of equal weight, give 
the under or warp side 15 to 25 sharp taps and watch the dirt dance out from 
the nap depths onto a piece of paper; feel the destructive character of this grit. 
This is the dirt only beating will dislodge. Correctly cleaned by a Hoover, em- 
bedded dirt is thus vibrated to the surface by the rapid, gentle tapping of the 
Hoover brush, as powerful suction lifts the rug from the floor 


THYE OO ER Cua M PAN 


The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 


Nes 


The Hoorer is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


NORTH GA:N T ON. OH. LO 


The daylight is still strong, and we 
wonder if we have come too soon, forget- 
ting how swiftly the night comes down. 
It is only that the evening is very young. 
In its clear light we see the long, straight 
road setting off so surely over the moors 
toward the distant town. A yellow band 
stretches across the sky just above the 
horizon, and we hope that there will be 
a fine sunset. Dark patches of scrub oak 
mark the moors like shadows; here and 
there are gray huddles of farm buildings. 
Near us is a mass of goldenrod, matching 
the yellow in the sky. Brighter color 
flames across the west, orange, low-lying 
on the earth, cold vellow and green above. 

A soft gray veil has slipped over the 
moors. Leisurely cattle move along a 
near-by lane; the tinkle of their bells is 
heard, and a small sweet wind comes over 
tous. A weary horse makes his slow wav 
up the hill, dragging his empty cart. A 
star seems suddenly to come from behind 
the sky. Already the bright color in the 
west is fading, leaving only the pale green. 
To the north the flash of the lighthouse 
comes and goes. The little road, which 
set out so confidently so short a time ago, 
has lost its way and reaches vaguely 
across the indefinite moors. The farm- 
houses have disappeared, merged with the 
gray land; only the lights from the win- 
dows show us where they are. Suddenly 
there is a chill in the air; we feel alone; 
our friend, the evening, is gone. We turn 
our faces back to the village, leaving the 
darkening moors to the night, and walk 
slowly down through the quiet street, con- 
tent, and glad to turn our steps to our own 
house door. M. C. 


THIRD PRIZE 
Moonlight on the Susquehanna 
"FHE rest of our party had retired 
for the night. I had pulled an old 
homemade rustic bench over to the river 
bank, and with my feet elevated com- 
fortably to the side of a tree trunk, I was 
idly smoking and dreaming. Except for 
the light of an eel fisherman ’s boat, there 
was not a man-made thing in sight. As 
the moon came up over the rim of the 


low-lying hills, the beauty of the quiet 
summer night almost took my breath 


away. Aslwatched it, my pipe went out 
and was forgotten. I felt alone and 


small, like a youngster watching for the 
frst time the incredible magic of a con- 
jurer. 

Slowly, as the moon rose higher, the 
shaft of shimmering light advanced over 
the water. For sheer beauty, the water, 
glowing like a thing alive under the magic 
touch of the moonbeams, surpassed any- 
thing I ever saw before or since. The soft, 
barely audible gurgle of the water along 
the bank was soothing and restful to ears 
attuned to the rush and rattle of city 
streets. 

The great stage of nature was set for 
dreaming, and what imageries arose to 
complete the picture. It was an old 
Indran country. In fancy I saw a canoe 
glide noiselessly out of the shadows, while 
down the path from the high bank to the 
water’s edge a lone deer picked its way— 
unafraid. The picture presently faded 
out, but it will not be forgotten for a long 
time. J. A. 
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upfnóbile 


Never Before Such An 


Fight At Such A Price“ 


Here at last is an Eight with all the 
sound qualities of endurance and 
reliability which have made Hup- 


mobile famous the world over— 


Plus superiorities of its own, over 
and above the super-abilities of the 
eight-cylinder principle, which un- 
questionably single it out as a new 
leader among American eights. 


Only Hupmobile itself could build 
such an eight, at a price which for 
the first time brings eight-cylinder 
motoring to the door of the average 
American family. 


For Hupmobile now incorporates in its 
Eight a degree of economy and perform- 
ing stability never before associated with 
the eight as a type. 


In many respects the Hupmobile 
Eight far outdistances anything 
hitherto accomplished in eight-cyl- 
inder engineering in America. 


I lt has the shortest, most compact 
eight-in-line engine ever built. 


2 lt produces more power per 

cubic inch of piston displace- 
ment than anything which has pre- 
ceded it, the combustion chamber 


being particularly designed to pro- 
duce the highest degree of power, 
which can be combined with utmost 
smoothness. 


3 Its performance is so smooth 

and symmetrical that there is not 
even a murmur of "roughness" any- 
where in the engine's entire power 
and speed range. 


4 More than any other fine car, 

it combines compactness for 
handling and parking with roomi- 
ness for riding comfort. 


Ithasa finer and better balanced 

combination of speed, lugging 
power and rapid acceleration than 
the eight type has ever before 
presented. 


It records an average gasoline 

economy heretofore unequalled 
among eights—both in continuous 
high-speed operation and ata steady 
20-mile-an-hour pace. 


J It has beauty of design, finish 

and equipment not excelled 
within $1,000 of its price; and its 
own price is less than that of many 
sixes. 


8 In unison with speeds far be- 

yond your requirements, pick- 
up that almost takes your breath 
away, and the certainty of four- 
wheel hydraulic brake control, it 
offers unprecedented eight-cylinder 
gasoline economy, surpassing 
beauty of design, and all the old- 
time Hupmobile reliability. 


9 In brief, the Hupmobile Eight 
at last strikes that fine balance 
between price and efficiency toward 
which the motor car industry has 
been working for 20 years. 


If your experience has included 
eight-cylinder cars—and if you have 
thought you already know the very 
finest in motoring—drive the Hup- 


mobile Eight. 


We venture to predict that the men 
and women who drive the Hupmo- 
bile Eight, in their own way and at 
their own pace, will never again be 
satished with any car that falls short 
of its amazing abilities. 


*The price of the New Hupmobile 
Eight is undoubtedly the most attractive 
ever placed on such a car. The nearest 
Hupmobile dealer is now ready to give 
out complete price information. 
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Made expressly for 


use after shaving 


d 
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drops into thes; S 
t 
Y apply to the 


The newest triumph 
of shaving specialists. 


AREFUL study of the newly- 

shaved skin preceded Aqua 
Velva. We knew men were not 
getting the benefit—nor the 
pleasure—they might from the 
things they were putting on their 
faces after shaving. 

For instance, talc, which thou- 
sands use, absorbs moisture. Yet 
the newly-shaved skin needs, not 
moisture taken away, but its natural 
moisture conserved ! 


4n ideal formula 


As acknowledged authorities on 
shaving matters, we set out to create 
a really efficient after-shaving prep- 
aration. We visioned a formula 
which would do these things: 
—feel good when you put it on 
—give first aid to little nicks and cuts 
—protect the skin from wind and cold 
— prevent face shine 
— delight with a man's kind of fragrance 

These qualities are in the clear 
amber liquid called Aqua Velva. 
We know of nothing else that can 
give your skin such a pleasant fecl- 


—á By the makers of 


LLIAMS 


Williams 
: Shaving Cream 


| 


ing of exhilaration. Talc, of course, 
can’t do it. And most important 
of all, Aqua Velva leaves your face 
feeling like velvet all day long. 


Try Aqua Velva—it costs almost 
nothing a day—only a few drops 
needed. Large 5-ounce bottle, 50c. 
(60c in Canada). By mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, if your dealer is 


out of it. 
Test it FREE! | 


We'll gladly send you a free “150- 
drop" test bottle of Aqua Velva. Use 
a post-card or fill in your name and | 
address below and mail to The J. B. | 
Williams Company, Dept. A-1, Glaston- | 
bury, Conn. 


(If you live in Canada, address The J. B. Williams 
Co., St. Patrick Street, Montreal) 


Send me the free test bottle 


(Amer. 2-25) 
[a 


As a Handy Man 
Around the House 
I'm a Total Loss 


(Continued from page 59) 


home there are little things to be done 
almost every week. am continually 
reminded that “any child could do them." 
A front door bell gets out of order, a win- 
dow becomes too swollen to be raised, a 
curtain roller needs rewinding, the round 
of a chair becomes loose, a lock gets out 
of adjustment, an extra shelf is required 
in the pantry, a preserve closet needs à 
new door, and a northeast window re- 
quires a new piece of weather stripping— 
and straightway there comes the call for 
the Handy Man Around the House. 

If the house boasts such an occupant 
the repairs are made in no time. If not 
their chances of early attention are most 
remote. 

I figure that if I were moderately use- 
ful in a mechanical way it would mean à 
saving of many hundreds of dollars a year 
to me. Take an automobile alone: a man 
with a little mechanical ability can, with- 
out any question, save three hundred 
dollars or more every vear in repair and 
service station charges. I’ve had an 
automobile for over a decade, and I’m 
just that dumb mechanically that I don’t 
know yet how to oil the clutch, grease the 
differential, or make the most minor 
repairs. 

I never could understand anything 
about the electrical system. When a wire 
comes loose I’m through driving for the 
day, pending communication with a 
garage. 

A few months ago I had an accident in 
which another car ran into my rear 
bumper, breaking one arm of it.f To take 
the bumper in and have a new arm made 
I had to disconnect it, of course. Know- 
ing my limitations I took off one bolt 
and nut at a time, being very careful to 
draw a little chart showing where each 
one went, so that I later would be able to 
put the bumper on. 

Well, I have since sold the car, but 
I still have that bumper. I spent an 
entire afternoon trying to get it back onto 
the machine. I succeeded in covering my 
face, hair, hands, and clothes with grease 
and mud from various parts of the car; 
I worked myself into a fury of despair; I 
took off about four pounds, excess weight, 
but I never really began to get that 
bumper on right. 


ND that’s me all over, whether in the 
house or the garage. Take the matter 

of screening the house: Last spring it was 
found that a number of the screens had 
rusted during the winter. Why had the 
screens rusted? Because yours truly had, 


| | in his own quiet way, failed to store 


them in a cool, dry place. 
“PIL have to send them to a screen 
: > 39 
man and have new netting put in,” I 


| remarked sadly in the presence of a 


neighbor. 

“Send them to a screen man!” he ex- 
claimed. “What for? Why don't you 
put in the new wire yourself?” 

I should have told him why, without 
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the Machine with a Memory. 


The Burroughs Duplex Adding 
and Listing Machine operates ex- 
actly like the regular Burroughs 
Adding Machine with which you 
are familiar, but it really is two 
adding machines in one—two 
machines operated from a single 
keyboard. 


And it has a remarkable memory! 
It remembers the totals (not sub- 
totals) of any number of groups of 
figures and gives the grand total of 
all groups automatically without 
relisting a single group total. It adds 
two columns of figures at the same 


“oe 


time, gives the correct total of each 
column and, if desired, automatic- 
ally combines the two totals into 
one. It short-cuts and greatly 
speeds up all analysis and distribu- 
tion work. 


For more than 15 years Burroughs 
Duplex Machines have been saving 
time and money in all lines of busi- 
ness. It will cost you nothing and 
will place you under no obligation 
to have this remarkable machine 
demonstrated on your own work in 
your own office. They are priced 
as low as $375—on small down 
payments and easy terms if desired. 


If you're located in one of the more than 200 cities where there 
isa Burroughs office, phone us. Otherwise, ask your banker for 
the address. Or, if you prefer, simply sign the coupon below. 


BURROUGHS ADDING 


Adding" 


2 


Machines 


Machines 


DETROIT. 


Calculating 


Machines 


MACHINE COMPAN 
MICHIGAN 


| 6211 Second Blvd. 
Detroit, Michigan 


| Address---.2- 2-222. ele. 


: Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


Billing 
^ ;, make more money. 
| Name .......-—-.-.-. 20000 
LJ 2 
A Business----------------- 
Machines 


Please send me information showing '__ 
! how a Burroughs Duplex will help me Ba 
i] 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 
“OOo sr, 


One of the machines used in har- 
vesting “steel hay "—another econ- 
omy effected by General Motors 


Harvesting "steel hay" 


In the manufacture of automobiles there is a 
form of waste best described as "steel hay.” 
It consists of the shavings which result from 
machining steel parts. 


Usually “steel hay” takes up valuable space 
and brings a low price as "scrap." But in 
General Motors factories it is chopped up by 
special machines into fine pieces which pack 
into a solid mass, save freight space and bring 
a higher price per ton. 


Harvesting "steel hay” was inaugurated by 
General Motors engineers. It is a typical 
instance of the way in which General Motors, 
being a family of many companies, effects 
economies which add value to the product 
of each one. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick + Capniac + CHEVROLET + OAKLAND 
OrpsuonmuüE + GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
Payment Plan. Insurance service furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 


batting an eye. I should have answered, 
"I don't put in the new wire myself be- 
cause my record for handiness at such 
tasks consists of a lifetime of failure. I 
couldn’t put a new rubber in the end of a 


| pencil and make a creditable job of it.” 


But, as is always the case with a man 
who ought to know better, I yielded. 

" [s it easy?” I asked. 

“Nothing to it," my friend replied. 
“All vou have to do—" So I estimated 
the amount of screening necessary, pur- 
chased it with the necessary nails, and went 
to work. The memory pains me even 
now. What I didn't do to those screens 
in taking out the old and putting in the 
new Is not worth mentioning. 

The frames were so “out of plumb” 
when I finished that it seemed they could 
be used only by cutting new and odd- 
shaped windows for them. And the net- 
ting, due to faulty measurements and 
cutting, hung so loosely in the frame that 
it fapped with the passing breezes. In 


| fact, there was so much slack in those 


window screens that a housefly could 
almost make a cruise through the interior 
of the house before being suddenly pulled 
up by contact with the netting. Of 
course I had to send for a screen man to 


| do the job all over, while I went around 
| the place looking sheepish. 


Dr winter I was bitten by the well- 
known radio bug. There comes a time 
in every man's life when he must try to get 
Havana. I bought a radio. I knew my 


| limitations too well to attempt to assem- 


ble the thing, but I did think I could erect 


| the aérial. 


"Its very simple," another handy 


| neighbor assured me. “All you've got to 


do is to put a pole on the garage, and run 
the wire from the pole to the house. Any- 
body can do it." 

It's strange how full any neighborhood 
is of these optimistic fellows. So I 
bought lumber, clamps, brackets, screws, 


| nails, and wire, borrowed an extension 


ladder, and proceeded to the task in hand. 
It took me upward of an hour to operate 
the extension ladder. I never had hap- 
pened to fool with one of these things 
before. 

Finally, assistance came. The village 
simpleton happened to be passing. He 


| grinned more genuinely than usual, put 


| up the ladder in a jiffy, remarked some- 


(thing to the effect that any fool could 


raise an extension ladder, and ambled off, 
chuckling. 

I climbed the ladder. Altitude put a 
blight upon my ambitions. 

Viewed from the bottom of the ladder 
the job had seemed simple. Viewed from 
the top it was something else again. I 
knew from the moment I reached the top 
of that ladder that I was through for the 
day. But I felt I had to make a bluff at it. 

So I drove a few dozen nails into the 


| roof, raised the aérial, squinted along 
(at critically, threw it to the ground, ham- 
| mered on the roof another fifteen minutes, 
| glanced around, and, seeing nobody 


looking, slid gingerly to earth. I paid a 
man ten dollars to put up that aérial the 
next day. It was worth it. 

Only a few weeks ago a faucet in the 
bathroom leaked around the handle, or 
whateverthey call the partof the faucet that 
ought to be called a handle. It needed a 
new washer. I had seen a plumber cut and 


Radiola 
Super- Heterodyne 


—fets distance with 
no antenna—no 
ground wires—no 
connections. Once 
mark the stations on 
the dials, and you 
can turn to the 
marked spots and 
tune in—clear—true 
—real! 

Operates entirely on 
dry batteries. 

With 6 Radiotrons 
UV-199 and Radiola 
Loudspeaker. With 
compartments to 
hold the batteries. 
Entirely complete 
except batteries, $269 


Extra 
Radiola Loop, 
Model AG-814, 
$12 


This symbol is sour 
of quality protection 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 

Sales Offices: Suite No. 212 

233 Broadway, New York 

10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

28 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


s 


— Ne oJuper-Her 
brings home rhe fun! 


Where's the fun today? At home, 
wherever there's a “Super-Het!” City 
home and farm home hear the same 
good music—laugh at the same good 
comedy — thrill to the same big games! 


At the family dinner table, there's the 
dinner music of the greatest hotels. For 
home parties, famous orchestras play 
their best dance music. So many of the 
things that folks once went out of the 
home to get, come into the home now 
— with a Radiola Super-Heterodyne. 


“There's a Radiola . für every purse” 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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10-day Test FREE 
Mail the Coupon 


Now!—A new way 
to lighten cloudy teeth 


—and without bleaching or harsh grit. 
The way foremost dentists now are urging. 


ULL teeth, dingy teeth, teeth that lack 

LJ gleam and luster—modern science has 
discovered a new way to correct them. 

In a short time you can work a transfor- 
mation. In ten days you can have whiter, 
more gleaming teeth than you ever thought 
you could have. 

This offers you free a 10-day test. Simply 
use the coupon. 


Why teeth lose color, how combat- 
ing the film works wonders— 
note results in 10 days 


Look at your teeth. If dull, cloudy, run your 
tongue across them. You will feel a film. 
That’s the cause of the trouble. You must 
combat it. 

Film is that viscous coat that you feel. It 
clings to teeth, gets into crevices and stays. 
It hides the natural luster of your teeth.| 

It also holds food substance which ferments 
and causes acid. In contact with teeth, this 
acid invites decay. Millions of germs breed 
in it. And they, with tartar, are the chicf 
cause of pyorrhea. 

So dull and dingy teeth mean more than 
loss of good appearance. They may indicate 
danger, grave danger to your teeth. 


New methods now that mean 
greater tooth beauty plus better 
protection from tooth troubles 


Ordinary tooth pastes were unable to cope 


adequately with that film. Not one could 
effectively combat it. Harsh grit tended to 
injure the enamel. Soap and chalk were 
inadequate. 


Now modern dental science has found two 
new combatants. Their action is to curdle 
film and then harmlessly remove it. They 
are embodied in a new type tooth paste 
called Pepsodent—a scientific method that is 
changing the tooth cleansing habits of some 
50 different nations. 

To millions this new way has proved the 
folly of having dull and dingy teeth. The 
folly of inviting tooth troubles when their 
chief cause can be combated. Don’t you 
think it worth while to try it for 10 days; 
then to note results yourself? 


Make the test 


Remember, every time you eat, food clings 
to your teeth. Film is constantly forming. 
The film that ruins teeth; that mars their 
luster, makes them look dingy and dull. 

This new way will combat it—will give the 
lustrous teeth you envy. 

It will polish your teeth; give them a new 
beauty that will delight you. 

Make the test today. Clip the coupon for 
a free 10-day tube. Why follow old methods 
when world's dental authorities urge a better 


way? 


Protect the enamel 
Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then removes 


it with an agent far softer than enamel. 


Never 


use a film combatant which contains harsh grit. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


[-^-—-———-—--—---------- 


| 


Mail Coupon for 
10-Day Tube to 


FREE 


Send to: 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsodenl | 


Dept. 442, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., | 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


fit a new washer once. It had seemed 
very simple. So I set to work discon- 
necting the faucet. Fortunately, I had 
happened to have enough sense to turn 
off the water first. Have you ever tried 
to cut and fit a washer? Don't. I not 
only couldn't fit a new washer but had 
ruined the old one getting it out. Result: 
emergency call for plumber, with a charge 
for overtime. 

I'm good at little jobs like drilling a 
hole for an ice-box drain, too. There was 
a call for me to drill one about a year ago. 
I did it. I drilled the hole, and' it was a 
very good hole, too, as holes go. But 
when the ice box was put up it developed 
that the hole wasn't quite under it! 


HRISTMAS we had a tree. After get- 

ting the tree, the next thing to do was 

to put it up. It never had occurred to me 

that there was anything intricate about 

setting up a Christmas tree. Just a few 

ieces of wood and some nails, that's all. 
jp so? 

I spent a half-day in the cellar trying 
to build a stand that would hold that tree 
in a vertical position, and finally compro- 
mised by putting it into a butter tub 
filled with sand. It was anything but 
decorative. Mrs. Phillips had it removed 
the day after Christmas. 

Only two weeks ago a cellar window be- 
came nda What could be simpler than 
utting in a new pane of glass? Nothing, 
L'ahoncht But you'd be surprised. 

Putting in a pane of glass is rare sport. 
First, you measure the window. Then 
you go to a hardware store and get the 
glass. Then you buy some putty and 
some triangular things called brads. Then 
you buy a putty knife and some turpen- 
tine. The turpentine is very essential. 
After you have bought all this junk you 
have paid about twice what it would cost 
to hire a man to put in the glass. 

I am now a confirmed putty hater. 
There is putty and putty. The kind I 
bought was supposed to have many ad- 
vantages over the roll-your-own kind. 
That putty must have been eighty per 
cent lee: I began kneading it between 
my hands. Real honest-to-goodness putty 
yiclds to this treatment, and ultimately 
Lécunes resilient and easy to apply. This 
putty I had bought became more and 
more sticky the more I kneaded it. Ulti- 
mately, my hands became bound together. 
A horrible fear swept over me: suppose I 
should have to go through life that way! 

My only hope for relief lay in turpen- 
tine. But I had placed the bottle on a 
shelf in such a position that I couldn’t 
reach it with my teeth. Assistance came 
unexpestedly when my wife called from 
the head of the stairs, “Are you there?” 

Was I there? 

“T certainly am,” I replied faintly. 

“Are you hurt?” 

“Hurt! I’m nearly dead! If you want 
to save my life get me that turpentine.” 

And so came, ultimately, the rescue. 

The window was put in a few days 
later by a regular window repairer, work- 
ing with old-fashioned putty. 

hen there is painting and white- 
washing! Nice indoor sports in their own 
way, also. Why is it some men can paint 
their own house and do an A Number I 
job, and other men can't paint a shelf and 
make it look right? Last fall it struck me 
that it would be a good idea to whitewash 


crew sick unto death 
and the remainder on 
the verge of the same 
peculiar illness, 

What had happened? 
All had been rugged, 


picked men. They had 
lived well, seemingly, 
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Eat your ABC's 


TH most daring raider that sailed the seas during the Many of our physical ailments could be avoided by giving 
World War was forced to dash for port after more than proper attention to the selection of food. Nutrition is an 
eight months of buccaneering—with more than roo of the individual problem and it varies according to age. For 


According to the American Medical Associ- 

ation vitamins are constituents of our food 

that are essential to health. Three areknown 

at present designated as Vitamins A, B and 
(see chart below.) 


A deficiency of “A” in the diet may result 
in symptoms of rickets and a disease of the 
eyes as well as lack of normal development. 


A deficiency of ' B” may result in the loss 
of appetite and symptoms of a disease of the 
nerves called beri-beri. 

A deficiency of “ C" may result in symptoms 
of scurvy. 

A deficiency of any of the vitamins in the 
diet of children will result in impaired growth 
and health. 


-=e - CHEN ame 


instance, the person of 
advancing years needs 
a greater amount anda 
greater proportion cf 
“roughage” thanachi’d 
—roughage in the form 


‘of whole wheat, whole 


cereals, bran or bulky 


during their months at 
sea on a fare consisting 
mainly of meat, mashed potatoes, 
white bread, sweet cakes, tea 
and coffee, with occasional treats 
of fat and cheese. Yet it was 
found that the lack of certain 
vital food elements had made 
these strong men sick! The 
minerals and vitamins that must 
be part of a life-sustaining diet 
were missing. When these were 
supplied in the form of fresh vegz- 
tables, eggs, whole wheat bread, 
fresh milk and the juice of oranges 
the men quickly recovered. 


Medical authorities are giving 
more and more study to the pre- 
vention and cure of disease by 
use of proper foods. If we wish 
to be well, happy and efficient, 
we must eat the right food. 


We eat three supposedly good 
meals a day—and still we may 
be starving for the vital elements 
our bodies need. Some “pre- 
pared" foods have been robbed 
of important health-giving ele- 


Vitamins in Food 


TOMATOES (ut s 
BEANS, KIDNEY 
- ,NAVY - - ; 
“ , STRING (FRESH) 
CABBAGE, FRESH, RAW - 


CUCUMBER xi 
DANDELION GREENS .. 


++ 
HIDEMMPMPEPEEITPEIDEPPER 


Lad 
* ,CONDENSEO SWEKT POTATOES * 
* ,DRIED, (WHOLE) [TE M 
* SKIMMED RUTABAQA -o + 
BUTTERMILK ... SPINACH, FRESH ..- Land 
CREAM. - DRIED. oo 
BUTTER... = | SQUASH, HUBBARD .- . 
CHEESE . .- e. Ree A + 
COTTAGE CHEESE . @ [APPLES ~.. «---- * 
raas . ert +? | BANANAS +? 
ALMONDS. . * 
COCONUT {neds e + 
HICKORY NUTS. ..-- e | Lamon suice ++ 
PEANUTS ... . e | onance suice of 
PECANS e | PRUNES. EE 3 + 
WALNUTS. . © | RASPBERRIES uus n usin * jer 


* . contains the Vitamin 2 - doubt as to presence or relative 
++ -good source of the Vitamin amount 
++ 


excellent source of the Vitamin € evidence lacking or insufficient 
- - no appreciable amount of theVitamin| V — variable 


A WELL BALANCED DAILY DIET 


1. Milk—a quart for a child, a pint for an adult—as a beverage 
or used in cooking. 2. Vegetables— Two daily. 
3. Fresh Fruits —At least once daily. 
4. Meat, or Fish, or Eggs or Cheese or Beans or Lentils. 
5. Bread and Cereals— Preferably whole wheat and other entire 
ain. 6. Fat—Butter or other fat in some form every day. 
7. Sweets—Best when taken in a moderate amount at mealtime. 


vegetables and fruits. 


Variety in the diet is 
absolutely essential Children, 
especially, need pure milk, vege- 
tables and fruit. An insufficiency 
of these foods is frequently the 
cause of thinness and stunted 
growth. 


The mistake that many people 
make isinneglectingtouse enough 
milk, whole wheat bread, fruits, 
vegetables and whole grain 
cereals from which the outer 
covering has not been removed— 
rice, wheat,oats,corn, barley—the 
natural foods in which vitamins 
and minerals are most plentiful. 
Without them the 
teeth, blood and 
bones will suffer, 
and bodily func 
tions will be inter- 
fered with. With- 
out vitamins there 
can be neither 
growth nor 
health. 


Make no mistake 


"d 
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ments which Nature put in them. 
and stiil be under-nourished. ` 


Keep this page where you can refer to 
it readily for guidance. If upon your judg- 
ment depends the choice of food for your 
family, remember that you have their 
bealth in your keeping. 


Good food is not necessarily expensive. 
The cheapest food is often most nutritious. 
The most expensive food is frequently 
barmful The important thing is wise se- 


It is easy to over-eat 


—the most important health law is the law of 


keeping well by eating the right food, 


lection. Select your diet from the Vitamin 
Chart on this page so that the proportions 
of Vitamins A, B, C are equally well bal- 
anced. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
Pany recognizes the great importance of 
making certain that good food is not 
spoiled in the cooking and has prepared a 
practical new Cook Book which tells how 


to prepare food to obtain the greatest 
amount of nutriment. 


This book, containing hundreds of deli- 
cious, economical recipes, is free to all. 


Your name on a post-card asking for the uni 


Metropolitan Cook Book will bring it by 
return mail. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY-NE 


Published by 


E 


YO 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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Directing 
the Miracle of the Century 
General J. G. Harbord 


President of the Radio Corporation of America 


FYE YEARS AGO the Radio Corporation of America 
was an idea. And now, every city and village, and al- 
most every by-way from ice-bound camps in Alaska to 
the huts of lonely shepherds in cactus flats of Mexico, 
bears witness to the genius of this organization. The 
Titanic voice of Radio, the modern broadcasting station, 
is its achievement. The smallest bit of equipment carries 
its hall-mark and guarantee. 


THE ROYAL TYPEWRITER 


is, of course, Standard Equipment for the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America where efficient use of time is so highly 
valued that each executive desk is equipped with telegraph 
keys for instantaneous office-communication. 

To modern business administration, where speed and 
accuracy are essential issues, the Easy Writing Royal Type- 
writer brings the best that inventive genius and honest 
craftsmanship can produce. It is the finishing touch which 
rounds out and completes the measured efficiency of the 
aggressive, successful business organization. 


OYA} 


Mark 


TYPEWRITERS 
* Compare the Work’’ 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc., 316 Broadway, New York City 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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the cellar walls and ceiling. I usually get 
these urges to be useful on Saturday 
afternoons. I bought the whitewash and 
the whitewash brushes, and started in 
bravely and with every confidence. 

The job is still to be completed. One 
wall was as far as I got. I got whitewash 
on the floor and whitewash on myself. 
but very little on the wall proper. After 
a half-day's work I ran out of whitewash. 
A little figuring showed me that if | 
were to go ahead with the job, I would 
have to invest in more whitewash on a 
basis of about three gallons to my hair. 
neck, and ears for every one gallon put 
on the cellar walls. There was no economy 
in this. I must see a whitewasher next 
week and give him the job. 

I should have known better than ever 
to have tried any brush work. For about 
f ten years ago I proved my lack of talent 

for this work. Y tried to paint and var- 
nish my own auto! I sandpapered the 
body, running gear, and wheels and then 
applied the paint. It took me about two 
weeks. After I had finished, the job didn't 
look so bad. And it didn't look so good. 

But it was in varnishing the body that 
the real job came. So many hairs came 
out of the brushes and stuck to the body 
of the car that it began to take on thc 
appearance of a mohair sofa. And the 
varnish ran and left little semi-hard 
rivulets. Then, to make matters worse, I 
did the varnishing in a barn in which 
there were open windows. 

Thousands of flies, grasshoppers, ants, 
gnats, caterpillars, and other creatures 
of the insect world made it a point to 
light on the freshly varnished car for a 
tour of inspection. They didn’t make 
much progress. When I went out to look 
at the job the next morning it seemed to 
me it had every known specimen of 
North American insect on it. And they 
were on it for keeps. They had to be 
removed with a pair of pliers one at a 
time. My recollection is that I got a 
half-bushel basket full of insects off that 
bus. 

I then put burlap over the windows and 
gave the car another coat of varnish. This 
extra coat brought out the imprints of 
the insects very conspicuously. Then it 
dawned upon me that I had not painted 
and varnished an automobile; I had sim- 
ply finger-printed the insect world. 

A friend of mine dubbed that car the 
Fly paper Six. 

Up to that time I had thought automo- 
bile painters and varnishers overpaid! 

As I write this, there is a call for me 
to come down-stairs. One of the curtain 
rollers is out of order. It needs rewinding. 
I must go down and put it in working 
order again. If I break an arm doing it, 
its my own fault. I ought to know 
better than to try to fix anything. 


“ROXY and His Gang” is the dra- 
matic story of Samuel L. Rothafel, 
famous as a manager of motion- 
picture houses and as a radio enter- 
tainer. Mary B. Mullett, the author, 
tells you next month how this re- 
markable man transformed a saloon 
dance hall into a small theatre, and 
how he has risen, step by step, to his 
present position in life. ‘‘People love 

| beauty," hesays,'*and all I have done 
is try to give it to them." 
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BELOW PArR:-? 


from constipation, lowered 
vitality, skin and stomach 
disorders? 


Boundless energy in this 


simple fresh food! 


THESE remarkable reports are typical of thou- 
sands of similar tributes to Fleischmann's Yeast. 


There is nothing mysterious about its action. 
It is not a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any sense. 
But when the body is choked with the poisons oí 
constipation—or when its vitality is low so that 
skin, stomach and general health are affected— 
this simple, natural food achieves literally amaz- 
ing results. 


Concentrated in every cake of Fleischmann's 
Yeast are millions of tiny yeast-plants, alive and 
active. At once they go to work—invigorating 
the whole system, clearing the skin, aiding diges- 
tion, strengthening the intestinal muscles and 
making them healthy and active. 


“I WAS a wreck and I knew it. Al- 
though young, scarcely twenty, indi- 
gestion had taken a firm hold; my 
complexion was bad, vitality gone and 
life looked black. I had tried every- 
thing and yeast had been recommend- 
ed to me. ‘How absurd, I mused. 
“Yet if I only dared hope!’ At the 
end of a month my complexion was 
noticeably improved, my stomach 
working properly and my entire sys- 


DISSOLVE ONE CAKE IN A GLASS OF WATER 
(just hot enough to drink) 
before breakfast and at bedtime. Fleischmann's Yeast 


tem rejuvenated. Miracles like this 
cannot happen in a day, but now I 
am the picture of health.” 

(Extract from a letter from Mrs. 
Arthur R. Pa£nam. R. F. D. No. 29, 


when taken this way is especially effective ir overcoming 
or preventing constipation. Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a day— 
spread on bread or crackers—dissolved in fruit juices or 
milk—or eat it plain. 


tamford, Conn. "n ; i s 
ME. vd Flcischmann's Yeast for Health comes only in the tin- 


foil package—it cannot be purchased in tablet 
form. All grocers have it. Start eating it today! 
You can order several cakes at a time, for Yeast 
will keep fresh in a cool, dry place for two or 
threc days. 

Write for further information, or let us send you 
free copy of our latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Address: Health Research Dept. J-13, Fleisch- 
mann Company, 701 Washington St., New York. 


"AT the age of forty I found myself slip- 
ping in health. I was troubled with indi- 
gestion, constipation and nervous debility. 
I had read about people taking Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast, and ordered some. A while 
later, in answer to a friend's inquiry, I 
was surprised to hear myself reply, ‘I feel 
like a prize-fighter,' and realized then that 
I had not felt any sign of indigestion for 
some time, and was putting in ten to 
twelve hours' hard brain work daily, I 
knew I was back again.” 

(A letter from Mr. W. L. King of 

Washington, D. C.) 


‘ 
£ Five years ago I could answer to the 
description of the ‘rundown, nervous, suf- 
fering woman’ in the patent medicine ads. 
Ye, | My sallow complexion was my grcatest 
D worry and I was always troubled with 
constipation. I had taken medicine for 
four years, but the doctor said that drugs 
could not effect a permanent cure. 
z? learned to eat Fleischmann's Yeast. To- 
day I am frequently complimented on my 
fresh complexion and am told I don't look 
more than twenty-two. I hold the cham- 


"I wENT fishing up North, about 250 


Se MÀ —— = i - 


pionship record for swimming and tennis 

in our club. I still have one incurablc 

habit —half a cake of Fleischmann's Yeast 

daily with a glass of milk.” 

(Mrs. Ella Fitzgerald of Ypsilanti, 
Michigan) 


Yeast is especially delicious on™ 
toasted crackers or as a sandwich 


"filler" with jam or peanut butter. 


miles from Vancouver in the Spring of 
1920, and had an attack of boils in a very 
bad form, which lasted for one year and 
five months. A fisherman friend made mc 
a bet that Fleischmann's Yeast would 
cure the boils if I took 3 cakes a day. He 
said he would buy the yeast cakes. In 10 
days my boils began to dry up, in 4 weeks 
only the marks were left and no new boils 
coming. I lost the bet and paid for the 
cakes, but I have not been troubled with 
boils since.” 


(Mr. John Faulkner, Nanaimo, B. C.) 
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Hanover Shoes are made 
in our own factories and 
sold only through our 
own stores 


Style 45E 
Black Kidskin 
Blucher 
Lace Shoe— $5 


THE 


Hanover 


Shoe 


FIVE DOLLARS 


Made right, styled right, priced right and intelligently 
fitted by experts in our own stores. k for the 
nearest store or write for catalog. 


AKRON, OHIO.................... 59 S. Main Street 
ALBANY, N. Y.. . ...463 Broadway 
ALLENTOWN, PA. ... 723 Hamilton Street 
ALTOONA, P. Vade e np kd RE 1228 Lith Avenue 
ATLANTA, CA: . 13 Peachtree Street 
ATLANTA, GA.. ..32 Marietta Street 


ATLANTIC CITY, CN 
AUGUSTA, GA.. 
BALTIMORE, MD.. 


1106 Atlantic Avenue 
.- 826 Broad Street 
125 E. Baltimore Street 
6 E. Baltimore Street 
W. Baltimore Street 
.1918 Third Avenue 
1258 Main Street 
331 Fulton Street 
508 Fifth Avenue 
. 1427 Broadway 
. 1131 Broadway 
14 N. Market Avenue 
.103 S. Main Strect 
11.. 349 King Street 
. 524 Market Street 
20 W, Van Buren Street 
29 S. Dearborn Street 
P errat 611 Vine Street 

3 530 Superior Avenue 
Cor. Pub, Sq. & Ont. Street 
19 E. Fifth Street 

. VIAL Farmer Street 
.49 Monroe Street 
Woodward Avenue 
Northampton Street 
. .136 Broad Street 
....1029 State Street 
828 Calhoun Street 
16 Carlisle Street 
333 Market Street 
96 Asylum Street 
. lllinois Street 
.109 E. Michigan Avenue 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.. 
EAT AR M 'CONN.: 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
CANTON, OHIO 
CHAMBERSBURG, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
CHESTER, PA. 


PAL... 


CINCINNATI, Ott 
CLEVELAND, OHIO ; 
CLEVELAND, OHIO... 
DAYTON OHIO 
ETROIT, MICH. 
DETROIT: MICH 
DETROIT, MICH 
EASTON, PA 
ELIZABETH, N. J.. 
ERIE, PA... 
FORT WAYNE, IND... 
HANOVER, PA... 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
JACKSON, MICH. . 


JOHNSTOWN, P^. ... 414 Main Street 
LANCASTER, PA.. 112 N. Queen Street 
LEBANON, PA. "ig hth Street 


3 South 

LORAIN, ÓHIO ` .. 636 Broadway 
i 105 S. Fourth Avenue 

8 Fifth Avenue 
econd Street 
Fifth Avenue 
377 George Street 
FE, Washington Street 
-615 Canal Street 

322 St. Charles Street 
Rampart Street 
1238 Broadway 


" . 125th Street 
sin Pho 210 Market Street 
4 .. 142 Market Street 
/ashinyiton Ave. at 29th St. 
. 125 Granby Street 
.58 Lexington Avenue 
... 204 Market Street 
... 1105 Market Street 
. . 1016 Chestnut Street 
139 N. Eighth Street 
214 N. Eighth Street 
2440 Kensington Avenue 
107 1 Lancaster Avenue 
Germantown Avenue 
407 Smithfield Street 
... 534 Smithheld Street 
. 647 Smithfield Street 

ae 203 Sixth Street 

109 E. Front Street 


N 
PHILADELPHIA, PÀ. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PITTSBURGH. PA. : 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
READING, PA... 
RICHMOND, VA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO... 
SCRANTON, PA. i7 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO... 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
E TON, NN. J. 


M RES. BaRPE, PA 
LLIAMSPORT, PA 
‘IL. 


523 Penn Street 
631 E. Broad Street 
304 N, Sixth Street 
715 Olive Street 
1 Spruce Street 
21 E. High Street 
M Atlantic Street 
5 St. Clair Street 
. State Street 
« N.W. 
16 F. Market Street 
125 W. Fourth Street 

MINGTON, DEL... . 602 Market Street 
RK PAL vier ace be roseni 5 E. Market Street 


THE HANOVER SHOE, Hanover, Pa. 
Exelusively for Men and Boys 
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Courage 


(Continued from page 7) 


bewildered and doubtful. But at length 
they believed. You just couldn't fail to 
believe Mary Matthews. 

So out of the rude, raw material of 
their young lives, she created judges, and 
governors, and bishops, and women of 
poise and distinction—so much so that 
that college has a marvelous record for 
amous graduates, in proportion to its 
size. They wrote to her from all over the 
country and she wrote to them. The 
traveled across the continent to be bac 
at commencement, not for the exercises 
or reunions, but for the visit to her 
library—to tell her their plans and prob- 
lems and to have the revealing helpful- 
ness of her sympathetic instinct. 

These few paragraphs are enough. 
perhaps, to show you her life. The 
crowning glory of it was her death. Her 
radiant health was a large factor in her 
charm. She seemed to breathe vitality 
into those who sought her; when she said 
to them, "Any thing is possible," the 
light in her eyes and the high color of her 
cheeks spoke even more convincingly 
than her tones. 

But in her late forties Mary began to 
be thinner. Those who shared the Sunday- 
evening suppers at her home noticed that 
she ate very little, and wondered at it. 
There were some days when no one saw 
her, and it was said that she had spent 
the whole day in her room. A girl student 
asked her once about it, and she laughed: 

“One must store up a little strength 
as one grows old,” she answered. “There's 
nothing that does it like a day in bed." 

The explanation seemed sufficient, for 
after every such period of retirement she 
came forth renewed, with better color, 
and all—or nearly all—of her old-time 
vitality and hope. She went on, until 
one day the news spread abroad that she 
was dying. A judge heard it in Pennsyl- 
vania, and adjourned his court. A cor- 
poration president heard it in Chicago, 
and packed his bag and hurried to the 
depot. A well-known woman writer 
heard it in California, and bought her 
ticket back to the little college town. 
Half a dozen of the old students reached 
their destination in time to see her. 


“you are wonderful to come," she cried 
out tothem. *Iamallexcited, thrilled! 
I am starting on the Great Adventure, 
and here you are—my wonderful friends 


; —to talk it all over with me, and wave 


me good-by as I sail." 
For a minute they were too choked with 


| emotion to say anything. Then the spirit 


of her pervaded them. 
mood. 

“But how long have you known it, 
Aunt Mary?" one of them asked. “When 
did you find out that you had to die?" 

“Why, so long ago I have almost for- 
otten,” she exclaimed. “Let me see. . . . 
‘his is 1907. You remember when I 

made my trip to Chicago? You were here 
then, John; it was, let me see, away back 
in ninety-nine. Well, the specialists told 
me then’ it was hopeless. An operation 
might help a little they said; but it would 
be costly and it could not change the 


They met her 


inevitable result. So you see I’ve known 
it for quite a while, long enough to get 
well used to the thought. And i it's not 
such a bad thought either, i you've 
lived with it so long." 

Eight years of living with the death 
sentence upon her. And no one had sus- 
pected it. She had not withdrawn from 

a single activity. She had never moped. 
never complained, never lost an hour 


‘in futile introspection. She might have said 


to herself, “I must take things easy now. 
Every extra exertion hastens the end.’ 

Nothing like this. She nailed her 
colors to the mast. With a finer devotion 
than ever, she poured her best into her 
young friends—as though seeking almost 
feverishly to build up in them an immor- 
tality for herself. 

“You are dying,” the doctors said. 

“Of course," she answered. * Everyone 
is dying. From the day of birth we are on 
our way to death." 

“But you will die soon,” they insisted. 
“The more reason for working; my 
time is short."' 

And she swore them to secrecy. 


Patrick Monahan 


HE newspapers gave him a single little 

aragraph at the foot of the page when 

he died; but surely he deserves three para- 
graphs at least. 

e tended a railroad crossing and was 
one of my heroes in the days when I still 
cherished the hope that I might grow up 
to be a locomotive engineer. His little 
board shanty was about six feet square, 
just big enough for his chair and an air- 
tight stove, and his dinner pail, and the 
long-armed pump which operated the 
gates. 

I used to visit him afternoons, when 
school was out; and I brought him maga- 
zines, which he received with native 
dignity, letting. me feel that it was a 
privilege to serve him. In return, he 
sometimes deigned to tell me stories of 
the days on the road. For he had not 
always been a crossing tender. Once heq 
rode the top of freight trains; all over he 
rode, from coast to coast, before he lost 
his leg. 

Now and then he would let me work 
the pump which lowered the gates; but 
he never left me alone in the shack. He 
was very deeply conscious of the impor- 
tance of his post. But for him, the engi- 
neer of the Limited would not know 
whether the way was clear; but for him, 
a blind man might blunder onto the 
tracks, or a woman, or a little child. 
Sometimes I thought he rather over- 
valued himself, for years went by and 
nothing happened. ...+ Then one day 
it came. It was a foggy, smoky morning, 
and Patrick stood sturdily waving his 
white flag. The engineer caught the sig- 
nal; Patrick turned back to his shanty. 
and suddenly out of the fog there stepped 
a little girl. Only five years old she was, a 
toddler escaped somehow from an open 
front door; Patrick shouted to her but 
she did not hear, or, if she heard, she did 
not heed. Onto the track she came, 
straight in front of the roaring train. 
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BENEFITS 
N 


Mobiloil 
"E 


mem 07 | Mari 


HOW TO 
Easiercold-weather starting. Oilheavier 
or of different character than Mobiloil “E”, 
frequently congeals in cold weather, causing 
difficulty in starting and an undue strain on 
the battery. Mobiloil "E" flows readily in 
cold weather. Starting difficulties are re- 
duced to a minimum. 


Perfect clutch action. Positive, quick 
clutch engagement with no slipping and an 
instantaneous complete release is assured 
with Mobiloil “E”. Clutch drag and “ creep- 
ing" with slow engagement are the results 
when heavy-bodied oils are used. 


Less carbon deposit. Ford owners who 
use Mobiloil “E” frequently report 10.000 
miles— and even more— without trouble- 
some carbon. 


Freedom from overheating. Oil of poor 
quality, incorrect character, or too heavy 
body is the most common cause of overheat- 
ing in a Ford engine. After draining the 
crankcase and refilling with Gargoyle Mo- 
biloil "E", notice how much cooler your 
engine is after a long run than formerly. 


Freedom from “oil pumping”. This 
trouble has repéatedly been eliminated by 
a change to Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”. If your 
Ford engine still pumps oil after using "E", 
you may be sure that the trouble is due to 
mechanical reasons, and repairs, replace- 
ments or adjustments are necessary. 


Reduced oil consumption. Gargoyle 


VACUUM OIL COMP 


SECURE THEM TODAY 


Mobiloil “E” rarely fails to show a striking 
saving in oil consumption. 


Freedom from sticky valves. If the 
valves fit their guides correctly and the 
proper oil level is maintained, this trouble 
is never encountered in a Ford engine lubri- 
cated with Mobiloil "E". 


Reduced wear on bearings. Oilsheavier 
than Mobiloil “E” do not atomize readily 
and often fail to distribute perfectly to all 
the working parts. The body and character 
of Mobiloil “E” enable it to reach all the 
close fitting bearings and bushings of the 
Ford engine and transmission, thus assuring 
lubrication and preventing wear. 


Smoother brake action. Correctly adjust- 
ed transmission bands coupled with the use 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” will practically 
eliminate any possibility of the transmission 
band linings becoming glazed, providing the 
oil is kept at the proper level and drained 
every 750 miles in summer, every 500 miles 
in winter. To neglect such precautions and 
to try to eliminate any trouble experienced 
with bands by the use of oils not suited to 
Ford lubricating requirements is obviously 
wrong. 
v 


Fair Retail Price—30c a Quart from Bulk 


When the dealer sells a quart of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
from bulk for less than 30c, he docs not make his 
fair, reasonable profit. 

For your home garage: the 5-gallon can or 15. 
30- or 55-gallon steel drum of Mobiloil provides an 
ideal supply of lubricáting oil. 


Domestic Branches : 


New York, (Main Office) Albany Boston Buffalo Chicago Dallas Des Moines 
Detroit Indianapolis Kansas City, Mo. Milwaukee Minneapolis New Haven 
Oklahoma City Peoria Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland, Me. 

Rochester St. Louia Springfield, Masa. 
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Rock of Hges 
Granite 
Memorials 
Express 
Personality 


ISTINCTIVE, its polished 

surfaces presenting 
an ever-changeless face to 
the elements—the Rock 
of Ages memorial stands 
as a shining and everlast- 
ing tribute. 

Natural blue-gray in 
color, closely grained and 
extremely hard, Rock: of 
Ages granite is an emi- 
nently suitable monu- 
mental material. 

For your own satisfac- 
tion erect your memorial 
in Rock of Ages granite 
while you live. 


WHEN placing order with your 
local dealer insist upon our Cer- 
tificate of Perfection. It protects 
you against inferior stock. There 
is no substitute for Rock of Ages 
granite. 


Illustrated Booklet "A" sent 
on request 


pny 
AGED / 


wet Bae’ 


BOUTWELL, 
MILNE & VARNUM 
COMPANY 


Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 


MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 


' as told by 
lines. 
' forgotten. 


| stripes, save one. 


is but one conclusion possible: 


But he was there first. Reaching out with 
his great hairy arms he caught her and 
threw her over onto the grassy bank. 
The whistle shrieked; with a great jarring 
shudder the long train stopped. 

This was the story of Patrick's death, 
the newspaper in six little 
But I knew him, and I have never 
For he had talked to me about 


his "position" —not his “ideals” (he 


would hardly have known the meaning of 


ideals”), but about the important 
"position" which he held there on the 
road: how the trains could not go past 
without his signal, how he was the pro- 
tector of all the lives in the town. All 
those vears in which he never did any- 
thing more heroic than pilot an old lady 


Hover the tracks, all those vears he knez 


what the position might some day require 
ind he was ready for it. He never quite 
defined it all; he would never in the world 
have thought of calling himself heroic. 
Yet in the tales of King Arthur and his 
Round Table vou shall read of no more 
heróic deed than this. Hats off, I say, to 
Sir Patrick, Knight of the Blue Overalls. 


HERE are other heroes whom I have 

known almost as intimately as these 
three, though I never met them. There 
is homely, sturdy old Socrates; what a 
majestic figure he was! He knew that for 
him there was no possible hope; the 
Assembly was already in session to decree 
his death. Yet when they brought the 
final tidings to him he dismissed them 
with a sentence: 

“The Athenians have condemned thee 
to garit they said. 

“And Nature them,” he replied. 

There was St. Paul, by whose tireless 


energy the Gospel was carried from a 


remote province to the capital city of the 
ancient world. What a life he had! 

Of the Jews five times received I forty 
Thrice was I beaten with 
rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered ship- 
wreck, a night and a day have I been in the 
deep; in journeyings often, in perils of waters, 
in perils of robbers . . . in weariness and 
painfulness . . . in hunger and thirst . . . in 
cold and nakedness. 


Yet, no faltering. With justifiable 


; pride he summarized it all: 


I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith. 

There was Robert Louis Stevenson, 
stricken in mid-life by the fatal disease, 


, knowing his doom beyond any possible 


doubt. Is there in all literature a finer 
paragraph than this? 

Whether we regard life as a lane leading to 
a dead wall—a mere bag's end, as the French 
say—or whether we think of it as a vestibule, 


| or gymnasium, where we wait our turn and 


prepare our faculties for some more noble 
destiny; whether we thunder in a pulpit, or pule 
in little atheistic poetry-books about its vanity 


| and brevity; whether we look justly for years 


of health and vigor, or are about to mount into 
a bath-chair, as a step toward the hearse; in 
each and all of these views and situations there 
that a man 


should stop his cars against paralyzing terror 
and run the race that is ser before him with 
single mind. 


There is the rough old sea dog whos 
brave words were quoted a couple of vear 
ago by Barrie. I have his name, and I hop 
the old rascal was one of my ancestors: 

“Fight on, my men,” said Sir Andrew Barton, 
“I am hurt, but I am nor slainc: 
I will lie me down and bleed a while. 
And then I'll rise and fight again.” 


And there is Captain Robert Scorr, 
The papers were full of his story: how 
he and his comrades pushed on to the 
South Pole, reaching it five weeks later 
than Amundsen; how, on their return ta 
their base, the entire party was lost. on 
last three to survive, of whom Scott w: 
one, perished, blizzard-bound, from star- 
vation and exposure, only eleven. miles 
from a large depot of provisions which 
would have insured their safety- and 
which they could not find. In. London, 
zt Waterloo Face, the officers of the Brit- 
ai Navy erected his statue, and inscribed 
upon it the last words which his stiffen- 
ing fingers were able to scrawl: 

We shall stick it out to the end, but we are 
getting weaker, of course, and the end cannot 
be far. [t seems à pity, but I do not think I can 
write more— R. Scor. 


Last entry: 
For God's sake, look after our people. 


Te SE men belong to every age. As 
long as human life lasts they will be an 
inspiration and encouragement. Did they 
never know fear? You may be perfectly 
sure that ecery one of them knew it. 

No man ever lived who at some hard 
moment in his life has not been afraid. 
But these men whom history delights to 
remember fought down their fear and 
conquered it. So did Peter Thurston, and 
Mary Matthews, and Patrick Monahan. 
So also do the great mass of nameless 
heroes and heroines who quietly, uncom- 
plainingly, travel their rough road toward 
the twilight. They never whimper; they 
never lose their power to laugh; they 
never doubt that Life i is good enough to 
justify them in bringing children inte it; 
they never question that somehow, be- 
hind the my stery, there is a Purpose and 

a Plan. I sometimes think that the best 
teil we can put upon the development of 
our own characters is this: 

As you grow older, do iyou grow in 
tolerance? Do you have a truer apprecia- 
tion, a finer reverence, for the courage and 
loyalty of the average woman and man? 

‘Two points of view are possible: One 
may regard people on their baser side 
alone—hghting for food, fighting for 
mates, fighting for a chance to survive— 
and on that side they are hardly more 
than animals. But they have another 
side, and the Creator of them, fixing 
His eyes on it, has pronounced them very 
wonderful—not a little higher than the 
animals, but only “a little lower than the 
angels." 


NEXT month a man, who is now head of thirty-seven department 
stores, relates for you the inspiring story of his progress from a helper 
on his father's rocky farm to a position of power in the commercial 


world. 


that would be ours if my father had been a merchant.” 


“When I was a boy,” he says, “I used to dream of the luxuries 


In this article 


he tells how he got his first job, established his first store, and how he 
has fully realized his dream not only for himself but also for his father, 
whom he has made vice president of all the stores he now runs. 
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This Coach - 8% ~ only 51065 


If you can afford only one car — and that means 
most of us—then the one car for you is this new 
Oldsmobile Coach. Only a closed car is a real 
all-season car—and you want your car as comfort- 
able in January as in June. Price, of course, once 
determined your choice. But now you can buy 
this wonderful Coach — with a beautiful Fisher 
body—lustrous and enduring Duco finish— hand- 
some fittings — ventilated by the turn of a handle 


The following certified accessories, spe- 
cially designed for períect fit and quick 
installation on the Oldsmobile Six, can be 
procured from any Oldsmobile dealer in 
the U. S. at these net prices, complete 
with necessary attachments: 


Front Bumper » + $15.00 —for only $1065. Go into any Oldsmobile 
Rear Standard Bumper - + 15.00 2 : E 
Rear Sport Bumper... — 1500 showroom and see this Coach—examine its work- 

iator Cap, wii as è 4 . . e . 
Road Spotlight . . . — 5.00 manship—count its wealth of useful equipment — 
Windshield Cleaner... 125 
Rest- View Minor.. 270 x5 and then see how much less any other car, closed 

Rails (set of f , 6.80 : 
Tw eot - ^ $8 oropen, gives you for $1065! 
Traak Madora ae i è « 700 
Enameled Steel Trun » : 25.00 
Roadster $875, Touring Car $875, Sport Roadster $985, Sport Touring $1015, 

Windshield Wings (pair) . — . 17.00 2 Passenger Coupe $1045, € Conch $1065, Coupe $1125, ‘Sedan $1275. De Lust 
Running Board Step Plates (pair) 4.75 Sedan $1375. e -extended payment plan makes | eae easy. 


Instrument Board Gasoline Gauge 10.00 


All rae Y. o. M. Lansing. Tax and spare tire additional. 
Roadster Deck Rails [set of four} 5.75 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


OLDSMOBI LE-SIX 
Prr 
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THE blue eves, the smile 
and the sunny hair belong 
to Kirkham Cornwell, son 
of Dean Cornwell, dean of 
American illustrators and 
artists of note. This por- 
trait, painted by Cornwell 
pere uas hung ' On the 
Line’'at tbe lastexbtbition 
of tbe National Academy. 
-e o We have it direct from 
headquarters that Kirk- 
bam eats Post's BranFlakes 
regularly because be likes 
them and because his motb- 
er belreres in ros) cheek ine 
urane, 


For Rosy Check Insurance 
Every mother knows from experience she must always 
guard her children against the dangers of faulty elimi- 
nation. Unless digestive waste is carried off regularly, 
poisons generate in the intestines and the growing body 
falls easy prey to sickness. 


Drug laxatives should rarely be administered to children 
except at doctor’s orders. 


Elimination can best be regulated by the proper diet, 

and in thousands of American homes, intelligent mothers 

4 give their little folks Post's Bran Flakes every day as an 

* Ounce of Prevention". 

These delicious bran flakes provide the right amount 

of bulk for the intestines and yield such vital food essen- 

3 tials as phosphorus, iron, carbohydrates, proteins and 
the important Vitamin B. 

Adults, as well as children, can eat Post's Bran Flakes 
with benefit every day and without tiring the palate. 

Serve this delicious bran food frequently with milk 
or cream, like Post Toasties or Grape-Nuts. Add it to 
cooked cereals of all kinds. Bake it into bread and 
muffins. 

Avoid the dangers of faulty elimination at your house. 
Keep the family eating Post's Bran Flakes every day as 
“An Ounce of Prevention ”. 

Send for “An Ounce of Prevention,’’—a free trial package of Post 
Bran Flakes and our folder showing different ways f serving bran. 

Postum Cereal Company, Inc, Dept. 2-112, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Makers of Post Health Products: Post Toasties(Double-Thick Corn Flakes), 
Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum and Grape-Nats. 


If you live in Canada, address Canadign Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
45 Front S!. E., Toronto, Ont. 


everybody e 
every day 


"POSTS 
BRAN FLAKES 


as an ounce of prevention 
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Separation 


(Continued from page 55) 


trying to understand her presence. She 
felt eyes upon her: her father's keen old 
eyes, Doc Brady’s accusing eyes, Cora’s 
superior eyes, the neighbors’ prying eyes. 
Then the eyes vanished, merged, rather, 
into Lafe’s groping eyes. With a strange, 


! outrushing pity, compelled by all the 


eyes, she reached out her hand and slipped 
it under his cheek. He slept. 

Cora came over the next day. 

“Seems natural to be coming across the 
path again," she said. ‘‘ How's Lafe?” 

“Oh, he’s getting on! Awful weak, of 
course!" 

“Mrs. Sloan's been to the house, and 
Liz Barnes; it's awful embarrassing not 


' to know what to ay to 'em, Jess" 


“Not to know what to say? I told you 
what to say! The old busybodies! I come 
to take care of Lafe and I'll be back on 
Saturday! His cousin's coming then and 
she'll stay a spell. You can tell 'em that, 
for me!” 

"Seems foolish," said Cora, a little 
vaguely. Then, after a few minutes, 
“Seems good to be home with the boys 
again, more natural-like than doing sew- 
ing. The boys take to farming, $001 wish 
I could set 'em up in a little place. They've 
got in all the apples themselves!" 

*Natural—aatural/" thought Jess im- 
patiently. Couldn't anyone do anything 
unnatural and not be criticized to dis- 
traction? As if she couldn’t see what Cora 
was driving at! If she were here with 
Lafe, why, the natural place for Cora 
would be home with her father! Well, 
Cora could hint all she wanted to! Of 
course it would be nice for the boys; but 
what about her, what about her? Just 
because it would be ‘natural,’ was she to 
be tied down to Lafe Reamer, who'd been 
content without her all these years? 
Hardly! She went to the telephone and 
called Lafe’s cousin, to make sure she 
would come on Saturday. That done, 
she sighed relievedly, as if she'd been sud- 
denly pulled away ion the brink of some 
disaster. 


WHE fussed around the house impatient- 
* 2 ly the next few days. She remembered 
Lafe liked omelet made in bacon fat, and 
she made him one. She made him a cus- 
tard. "Always could make crackerjack 
custard," he said weakly. One afternoon 
she went over and got a can of peaches 
from her own cellar shelf. 

On Friday she gave a last look around 
to see that all was tidy and clean. It 
looked pleasant now, with everything 
scrubbed and dusted, the books on the 
shelves, the windows and curtains clean. 
Lafe always said it took books to keep 
house; maybe there was something in it, 
but the Peabodys had never been bookish. 
She remembered Lafe's saying so often, 
of a winter's evening, iced to this, 
Jess!” Of course, that hadn't got any 
work done; but, maybe, now, she wouldn't 
be so impatient with it. 

She hadn't been up-stairs, feeling it 
would be snoopy, somehow. But the tidy 
down-stairs seemed, of a sudden, incom- 
plete without a tidy up-stairs to match it. 

“PI just pick up a little and dust,” she 
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said. She got a cloth for dusting, and 
opened the stair door. There were rolls 
of dust in the stair corners and she held 
her crisp gingham skirts gingerly. 

The shades of the guest-room were 
drawn, and it looked cold and a little 
dreary. She closed the door upon its 
dusty gloom. Before the door of the room 
which had been hers and Lafe’s, she 

aused, feeling queerly like an intruder. 
Bie she gave the dustcloth a little busi- 
nesslike shake and opened the door. 

Then she gave a little gasp. No drawn 
shades here! Out the window, Mount 
Pisgah’s maples and beeches glowed 
against the October blue of the sky. She 
had forgotten Mount Pisgah was so beau- 
tiful. But it was not Mount Pisgah that 
made her gasp, it was the room itself. The 
bed was made smoothly, its spread spot- 
lessly white. The dresser cover, the one 
with the crocheted wild-rose medallion, 
was clean. The curtains, too. The carpet 
looked swept. In the window stood a big 
Martha Washington geranium plant. It 
was dry, but not with the drought of 
months. It had been growing, thriving, 
probably till Lafe was sick. She had liked 
that kind of geranium best. 


SE opened the clothespress door. 
There hung her old dresses, queer, and 
out-of-date, and dingy. The pink ging- 
ham was there, the one Lafe had said 
made her look “just sixteen." Back before 
her dresser. There was the little box Lafe 
gave her their first Christmas together. 
A pretty thing, it was, with a strange, in- 
laid, Oriental design on the cover. Lafe 
had a way of buying things like that when 
he bought anything at all. It had used to 
seem wasteful and queer; it suddenly did 
not seem that way any more. She lifted 
the lid of the little box. There was a 
handkerchief with a fine lace edge—she'd 
been very choice of it, used it mostly 
when she and Lafe went to the Grange 
dances. Oh, how they'd used to dance— 
till it was time to get home for milking, 
once! She closed the box lid a little sharp- 
ly, her hands unsteady. 

* Don't know why just things should 
stir me up so!" she said. 

A snapshot of herself, as she had stood 
in the garden one morning, was stuck in 
the edge of the mirror. She stared at it 
as at a stranger. 

She sat down a little heavily in the 
small, white rocker—shaken. Seven years 
—seven years, Lafe had kept the room 
like this for her! The thought suddenly 
united many things: the little stockings, 
the accusing eyes through the years, the 
ease with which her hands had turned to 
things, her hand under Lafe's cheek, the 
remembrance of what he liked to eat, and 
the thousand and one small, familiar 
tasks that had made up their six years to- 
gether. 

Her hand went out to touch the white 
spread. She remembered how she had 
knelt here beside this bed and said her 

rayers, like a little girl, when they'd first 
bs married. Lafe had laughed at her, 
but tenderly. 
tender. 

With a sudden passion of regret and 
understanding, she went down on her 
knees again by the bed, and buried her 
head, with its faintly graying hair, in the 
white coverlet. She prayed again. 


Lafe had always been 


When she came down Lafe, in his chair | 


A wonderful two years'trip at full pay— 
but only men with imagination can take it 


Asour one man in ten will be 
appealed to by this page. The other 
nine will be hard workers, earnest, 
ambitious in their way, but to them 
a coupon is a coupon; a book is a 
book; a Course is a Course. The 
one man in ten has imagination. 

And imagination rules the world. 

Let us put it this way. An auto- 
mobile is at your door; you are in- 
vited to pack your bag and step in. 
You will travel by limited train to 
New York. You will go directly to 
the office of the president of one of 
the biggest banks. You will spend 
hours with hiin, and with other bank 
presidents. 

Each one will take you personally 
thru his institution. He will explain 
clearly the operations of his bank; he 
will answer any question that comes 
to your mind. In intimate personal 
conversation he will tell you what 
he has learned from his own expe- 
rience. He will give you at first hand 
the things you need to know about 
the financial side of business. You 
will not leave these bankers until 
you have a thoro understanding of 
our great banking system. 

When you have finished with them the car 
will be waiting. It will take you to the offices 
of men who direct great selling organizations. 
They will be waiting for you; their time will 
be at your disposal—all the time you want 
until you know all you can learn about 
marketing, selling and advertising. 

Again you will travel. You will visit the 
principal industries of the country. The men 
who have devoted their lives to production 
will be your guides thru these plants in De- 
troit, Cleveland, Chicago and in every great 
industrial center. 

Thru other days the heads of accounting 
departments will guide you. On others, men 
who have made their mark in office manage- 
ment; on others, traffic experts, and authori- 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


ties in commercial law and credits. Great 
economists and teachers and business leaders 
will be your companions. 

The whole journey will occupy two years. 
It will cost you nothing in income, for your 
salary will go right along. Every single day 
you will be in contact with men whose au- 
thority is proved by incomes of $50,000, 
$100,000, or even more. 

Do you think that any man with imagina- 
tion could spend two years like that without 
being bigger at the end? Is it humanly pos- 
sible for a mind to come in contact with the 
biggest minds in business without growing 
more self-reliant, more active, more able? 

Is it worth a few pennies a day to have such 
anexperience? Do you wonder that the men 
who fave had it—who have made this two 
years’ journey—are holding positions of ex- 
ecutive responsibility in business everywhere? 

This wonderful two years’ trip is what the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute offers you. 
Not merely a set of books (tho you do receive 
a business library which will be a source of 
guidance and inspiration thruout your busi- 
ness life). Not merely a set of lectures (tho 
the lectures parallel what is offered in the 
leading university schools of business). Not 
merely business problems which you solve, 
and from which you gain definite practical 
experience and self-confidence. 

All these—books, lectures, problems, re- 
ports, bulletins—come to you, but they are 
not the real Course. "The real Course is the 
experience of the most successful business 
men in the country. For two years you live 
with them. In two years you gain what they 
have had to work out for themselves thru 
a lifetime of practical effort. 


Send for this Definite Plan 


If you are the one man in ten to whom this 
page is directed, there is a book which you 
will be glad to own. It is called *A Definite 
Plan for Your Business Progress." It costs 
you nothing, yet it is permanently valuable. 
In it is a chart built out of the experience of 
250,000 men. You can see by this chart ex- 
actly where you stand to-day in your mastery 
of business fundamentals. And just what 
progress you can make in six months; in 
twelve months; in eighteen months; in two 
years. 

The chart is a wonderful stimulus to men 
of imagination. If you have read this far, 
and if you are at least 21 years of age, you 
are one of the men who ought to clip the 
coupon and receive it with our compliments. 


'The car is 
waiting; 
step in 


| ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


| 238 Astor Place New York City | 
| Send me the book, “A Deltinitc | 
| Plan for Your Business Progress,” | 
| which I may keep without obligation. | 
NANG (ch sive cco tenecde iuo ss duds exa dicia | 
| Please write plainly * 
Business | 
| AUdTONS sae sia es e Rat ibsaS Face bseses 
I 


Business | 
Position 
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Straight Through! 
On M*Kays 


You can puli through any road with McKays. 
Theyll stay on, and they'll last, because 
McKays are hardened and toughened to 
stand miles and miles of punishment. 


UNITED STATES CHAIN & FORGING COMPANY 


1 The Better 
B3 Black Chains, 


" in the 
"Red Band 


Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of McKay Tire Chains, McKay Shurout Chains, 
McKay Ready Repair Links, McKay Bumpers. 


40 Years 


of Knowing How 


Ask your dealer to show you 


McKay Red Bead Bumpers— 


they're new and they're better. 


by the bedroom window, seemed asleep. 


| She went out to the kitchen— Cora stood 
‘in the doorway. Jess felt she could not 


talk to Cora just now. She got out things 
for cookies, busied herself with them. 
“Cookies, this time of day?” said Cora. 
“Didn’t get to it before," Jess answered. 
She hunted in a drawer for the old fancy 
cookie cutter. Lafe, like a little boy, had 
always liked his cookies fancy. 
- “Seems silly to go to so much fuss when 
you don’t aim to stay!" Cora said. Jess 
opened her lips to answer, but Cora went 
on without waiting for a reply: ‘“ There’s 
plenty would be glad to fuss for him if 
you weren't so dog-in-the-mangerish! If 
you won't come home and keep house for 


| your husband like any Christian woman 


ought, why don’t you get a divorce? This 
separatin’, that don’t mean anything!” 

A strange trembling shook Jess’s hands 
on the cookie cutter. 

“Well, you can go back and tell Pa, or 
whoever put that idea in your head, that 
we aren't going to get any divorce—that 
we ain't even separated—never have 
been!” 

“Never have been! Why, Jess Reamer, 
what do you mean?” 

“Just what I said—married folks never 
can . . . be separated!" 

But after Cora was gone, muttering 
amazedly, “Never been separated—never 
been separated!” all the way across the 
orchard, Jess sat down weakly and dropped 
her head against her arms on the corner of 


| : 
| the kitchen table. 


Fool, what a fool she'd been! Dog in 
the manger, that's what she'd been. and 


| never realized it! And now, come to her 
| senses, maybe it was too late! Maybe she 


wouldn't have the right, maybe there was 
someone special in Cora's mind! Unaccus- 
tomed tears fell scaldingly against her 
hngers. 


ND then— something that made the 
^ ^ tears cease and the red creep up, up, 
up to the very roots of her hair. Some- 
one had come softly across the kitchen 


| floor—someone, like the old light-hearted 


boy from other years—and kissed her on 
the back of the neck! 

: "Couldn't help it!" Lafe said, a little 
defensively. “It was all so kind of natural! 
Jess, did you mean it, what you just said 


, to Cora—about us never being apart?" 


MCKAY TIRE CHAINS. 


She could not answer him for the lump 
that came in her throat. But the place 
where Lafe had kissed her burned with a 
sweet fire. It was the same, the same feel- 
ing she had had a thousand times when 
Lafe had used to come up behind her as 
she washed dishes or bent over her baking. 
How could the memory of a touch last 
over so many years? 

"Did you mean it, Jess?" he asked 
again. "I've been a dumb fool, Jess—a 
dumb, stubborn fool! But you spoke 
true, Jess; I ain't ever been separated from 
you a minute! Where's the hammer, Jess, 

'm a-going to fix that step— ioc!" 

Jess got up then, turned swiftly, and 
her two floury hands made white marks 
on the back of Lafe's old bathrobe. 

“I been more dumb'n you, Lafe!” she 
said, in humble, helpless tenderness. “ But 
I guess I've learned my lesson! And you 
ain't going to fix any step to-day, Lafe 
Reamer. Mebbe, if you feel strong enough, 
you can do it next week!” 

+e t tt t 
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Capitol 


Boilers 


Abowe, installation of Capitol 
Boilers in the Cascade Club- 
house of the Lake Placid Club. 
Right, Cascade Clubhouse. 


It is another of the many 
notable tributes to the ut- 
ter dependability of Capi- 
tol Boilers and United States Radiators that 
they should have been installed by the cele- 
brated Lake Placid Club, in the Adirondacks. 


It is only natural that such a club, operating 
throughout the winter in the continuous, 
sharp cold of the Adirondacks should 


exercise extraordinary care in the choice 


"n1; We shall be glad to send you 
rt an illustrated booklet which 
4 fully explains the modern 
idea in house heating. 


of heating equipment. 


Your own architect or 
contractor will tell you 
that the combination of Capitol Boilers and 
United States Radiators means unfailing 
heating satisfaction for years to come. 


This absolute dependability is unquestion- 
able, for it is guaranteed and backed by the 
United States Radiator Corporation and all 
its vast resources. 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (ORPORATION 


General Offices. Detroit. Michigan 


Branch and Sales Offices 


*Boston New York *Baltimore S *Chicago *St. Paul *Omaha 
*Springfield, Mass. *Brooklyn Buffalo *Columbus *Milwaukee *St. Louis *Denver 
*Portiand, Me. *Harrison, N. J. Pittsburgh *Cincinnati *Indianapolis *Kansas City *Seattle 
*Providence, R. I. *Philadelphia *Cleveland *Detroit *Louisville. *Des Moines *Portland, Ore. 


* Warehouse stocks carried at points indicated by star 
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The Zero Hour 


HERE'S only one thing worse 
than gobbling your breakfast 
to catch a train; and that’s gob- 
bling—to /ose it. At the zero 
hour when you ear the 8.13 and 
the coffee’s hot (and. your wife 
has a warped sense of humor) 
it's mighty nice to have a de- 
pendable watch, to fall back on. 
The Keystone Standard is just 
that. It’s not only a good time- 
keeper but is exceptionally 
attractive in appearance—a small, 
thin, beautiful, man’s watch, sell- 
ing for $25. 


and guaranteed by The Keystone Watch Case 


Tye, Made 

T Company, sold by jewelers everywhere. If your jeweler 
does not have it, write us direct and give us his name. 

* Made in America. Write for descriptive booklet. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO., Established 1853 


New York 


Chicago 


Cincinnati San Francisco 


“Doctor, I Feel My- 


self Slipping!” 
(Continued from page 33) 


His heart was tested and found to be 
in first-class working order. Then the 
physical director put him.to work. It was 
mild work at first, but gradually was 
increased until the fat man was playing 
games. 

“The process of reduction started nine 
months ago, and now he is nearly one 
hundred pounds lighter than when he 
first came to the gymnasium. Perhaps 
that sounds like a dangerous rate of 
falling of, and in many instances it 
would be. But there is a big difference in 
sweating off weight in hot baths, in losing 
from cutting down food, and in ceurking 
off surplus pounds. This man zcorked his 
off, and, as his heart is good, he suffers no 
ill effects. 

"In one of the Southern colleges for 
women, the girls who were overweight 
hit upon a way to encourage dieting. 
Chey formed an Anti-Fat Club. The 
heaviest girl was elected president; the 
next heaviest, vice president, and so on. 
But to hold office in that club was not an 
honor. On the contrary, it was made a 
decidedly undesirable thing. So the girl 


| who found herself president dieted and 


exercised to beat the band, in the hope 


| of getting out of that office; and she would 


KEYSTONE 


Standard 


WATCHES 


get out automatically as soon as she 
brought her weight down to less than that 
of some other member. And so it was 
with the other officers. 

"As soon as any girl got down to a 
weight that was normal for her height, 


| she was automatically dropped from the 
| club rolls, and that was the thing that 


cach one strove for. The rest of the school 
laughed at the Anti-Fat Club members, 
and the members laughed at themselves. 
Hut, just the same, every last one of them 
wanted to lose her membership, and 
many of them did. 


“CYNE of my friends recently reached 
his &ghty-fifth anniversary, and he 
got there without ever having had a se- 
rious sickness. Obviously, he was blessed 
at the start of life with a sound constitu- 
tion, but that is not all of the story.- When 
he was twenty-nine years old, he came 
dangerously close to a complete physical 
breakdown, owing to overwork.: ` 
"His first move was to open a ‘sleep 


| account,’ and check up each week, to be 


sure that he had slept an average of eight 
hours a day. Then he began to exercise 
for half an hour a day in a gymnasium. 
Once launched: on. this. method of main- 
taining his health, he has never departed 
from it. During middle life he was fond 
of bicycle riding, and the records he kept 
show that his yearly mileage on his wheel 
was, for quite a while, in excess of two 
thousand miles. When he was fifty-eight 
he rode one hundred and one miles in a 
single day. 1 ; 

" As time went on, bicycle riding became 
impracticable, because he had moved to 
the city. But here he entered-at once 
upon a daily "bathroom drill,’ which in- 
cluded several hundred. well-distributed 
motions designed to stimulate the big 
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This FREE BOOK grves 


helpful information on 


hair and scalp troubles (or wish 

to prevent them) mail us the 
coupon below for a free copy of 
the Packer Manual, “How to Care 
for the Hair and Scalp.” This illus- 
trated book contains 32 pages of 
authoritative, commonsense infor- 
mation. 

For example, it presents the fol- 
lowing hints on the treatment of 
dandruff, which, authorities agree, 
causes more than 75°% of the cases 
of premature baldness. 


How to treat Dandruff: 


« , . . begin local treatments with 
Packer's Tar Soap the moment 
dandruff is discovered. Faithful 
shampooing by the Packer Method 
is imperative. The first lathering 


IE you have any of the common 


for FREE Packer Manual— 
fill in and mail this 
OUPON 


[o 


— the commonsense treatment of dandruff; 
— what to do for falling hair; 

— what to do for oily hair; 

— how to treat too dry hair; 

—and dozens of other helpful hints. 


frees the gland openings from clog- 
ging materials —the second lather- 
ing brings the tonic qualities of 
Packer's Tar Soap into close con- 
tact with the tissues. By this 
method of shampooing, circulation 
is stimulated and, as nutrition im- 
proves, the tissues take on new 
powers of resistance. 

“In severe cases. of dandruff, 
shampoo the scalp every other day 
for a week, gradually decreasing 
the frequency as the dandruff dis- 
appears. For ordinary cases, a 
shampoo every few days for the 
first three or four weeks is sufficient 
for a man. Gradually the interval 
can be increased to a week. A 
woman suffering from dandruff needs 
to shampoo about every week or 
ten days until marked improve- 


To insure correct mailing PRINT name and adiress 


Tue PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. 86-B, BOX 85, G. P. O., NEW YORK CITY 
Please send me, free, a copy of your Manual, 

*t How to Care for the Hair and Scalp.” 


ment has set in, when every two 
weeks will be sufficient." (Cases 
of dandruff which do not respond 
to local treatment should be seen 
by your family physician in order 
that any systemic cause may be 
removed.) 

As you shampoo with Packer's 
Tar Soap (following the Packer 
Method as explained in our Man- 
ual), you will enjoy the piney out- 
door fragrance of the Packer lather. 
And you will be glad to know that 
pine-tar as contained in Packer's 
has long been endorsed by the 
medical profession in the treat- 
ment of the hair and scalp. 

You can secure Packer's (each 
cake in its own metal box) at 
practically every drug and depart- 


ment store. 
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Do you look 
as YOUNG as 
your husband 


HY is it that so many men look 

younger than women of the same 
age? Some specialists believe that the 
enforced cleansing of the daily shave 
keeps a man's skin healthier and more 
youthful than the average woman's. 


Most women lead busy lives but no 
woman is too busy to spend ten minutes 
a day in the proper cleansing of her 
skin. Ten minutes is all that the daily 
use of Resinol Soap requires to thorough- 
ly cleanse the skin and preserve a 
youthful complexion. 


Used each night before retiring, the 
absolute purity of Resinol Soap offers 
to the sensitive skin a non-irritant 
cleanser, which refines its texture and 
rids the pores of impurities, imparting 
a velvety softness and pleasing clear- 
ness. It has no heavy perfume—which 
is only too often a cloak for mediocre 
quality—but possesses a mild healthy 
fragrance. 


For blotches, roughness, etc., try 
a touch of Resinol. This soothing, 
healing ointment is not only 
successful in clearing up 
facial blemishes, but it has 
been prescribed by doctors 
for years in the treatment 
of more serious itching, 
burning skin disorders. Keep 
a jar on hand. All druggists 

sell it 


Depr. E, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me, without charge, a sample 
Resinol Soap and Resinol Ointment. 


muscles. For more than thirty years he 
has never failed to ‘tune up’ each morning 
with these exercises. 

“That man is still going strong. He 
continues to exercise, though naturally 
he has had to qualify some of the more 
strenuous forms of bending and twist- 
ing. 
“For at least fifty years he has given 
half an hour a day, or more, to exercise. 
That may sound like a lot of time to you; 
but it was time saved, not wasted. The 
total number of hours my venerable 
friend has spent in calisthenics add up to 
about one year. But think of the time 
he has saved! Not a day lost in half a 
century because of sickness! 

oe - r : 

Take another example of the miracles 
that exercise and proper eating can per- 
form. On one occasion a man came to me 
and explained that he had been sent by 
his doctor. 

***T didn't want to come,’ he said, ‘but 
my doctor won't give me any more 
medicine, and he insisted that you try 
your hand on me.’ " 

“I made up a program for him, con- 
sisting of 'tuning up' exercises in the 
morning before breakfast. I'll describe 
those exercises for you a little later. After 
breakfast I had my patient take a brisk 
walk, and then go to his office for a 
morning's work. After lunch he had to 
lie down for half an hour. He did this in 
his private office. And, in passing, let me 
urge upon business men who are under 
heavy strain that this repose after lunch 
is of great benefit to their health. 

“Well, this man carried out instruc- 
tions pretty well, even to taking part in 
gymnastic games each afternoon when 
his work was over. 

“Three months went by, and then I 
happened to meet his wife at a social 
gathering. No sooner had she heard my 
name than she began to fire questions at 


e. 

** "Tell me, Doctor,’ she said, ‘what in 
the world have you done for my husband? 
He doesn't peck at his food the way he 
did, and he sleeps well at night. Why, 
it's a regular miracle" — - 

“The man himself came up about that 
time and overheard a part of the conver- 
sation. 

““‘She’s right, Doctor,’ he said. ‘This 
exercise and play stuff surely has made 
me a better man. Now I want you to 
start a women's gymnasium class, and Ill 
give you five hundred dollars to get my 
wife to take part in it! 


“I HAVE told you how to find out if you 
are beginning to slip, and have related 
some stories to illustrate the value of 
exercise in restoring and in preserving 
health. Now I want to tell you what to 
do to keep from slipping, or to come back 
if you have already begun to lose your 
energy. 

“First of all, arrange your day with as 
much system as possible. It may help 
you to divide the day into six parts, as 
follows: 

“1, SLEEP: eight hours (some people 
do better on nine). 

“2. Work: Seven to eight hours, not 
counting mealtime. 

*3. Eatinc: Spend two hours at the 
dining table. By that I do not mean that 
you should eat for two hours steadily, but 
that you should take at least half an hour 


for breakfast, half an hour for lunch, and 
one hour for dinner. 

“4. PLay: You ought to have a hobby, 
and ride it an average of one hour a day. 
You may not be able to play—and by 
play I mean recreation that requires 
physical effort—every day, but you can 
make up for lost time on Saturday after- 
noons. Seven hours a week is a minimum 
for wholesome physical recreation. 

“g. DEFINITE EXERCISE: Give at least 
ten minutes a day to exercises that limber 
your muscles, stimulate circulation, and 
clear your brain. I’ll outline these exer- 
cises for you later on. 

“6. Letsure: Youhavenearly five hours 
left over from the above program. They 
are yours to be used in any wholesome 
way you choose. 


"TE definite exercises I have in mind 
are designed to strengthen the big 
trunk muscles, coórdinate their activities 
with the activities of the little muscles, and 
thus improve digestion, elimination, and 
circulation. Before breakfast is as good 
a time as any to do this ‘tuning up. The 
list I am going to set down may look 
formidable, but you will find that you 
can, after a little practice, go through 
with these movements in ten minutes. 

"Lie flat on your back at full length. 
Now draw up frst one knee over the 
chest, then straighten it out. Do the 
same with the other knee. Repeat this 
movement five times with each knee to 
start with, but work up to twenty or 
thirty times. Next, repeat the same exer- 
cise, adding a pull with the arms when 
the knees are over the chest. Do the same 
with both knees at the same time. In 
this, also, start with five times, and work 
up to at least twenty. 

“Next, raise the legs alternately until 
your feet are straight in the air. Then 
repeat with both legs at the same time. 
Start with five movements, and work up 
to twenty. 

“The third movement is to raise the 
trunk to a sitting posture without use of 
hands or arms. If this doesn’t come easy, 
use the arms at first, but learn to raise 
your body with the strength of its own 
muscles. Five times at first is enough 
of this exercise, but, as in other instances, 
increase the number as your strength 
becomes greater. 

“Now lie flat again, and raise your 
hips above the bed, so that you are resting 
only on your feet, head, and shoulders. 
While in this position, roll alternately to 
the right and the left without use of your 
arms to help. Repeat this movement 
several times. 

"So much for exercises while lying 
down. 

“Stand erect, with feet straight, and 
draw up first one knee, then the other. 
You should do this twenty times in ten 
seconds. Next, raise each bue alternate- 
ly, and, with the upper leg straight out 
from the hip, stand still for ten seconds. 

“The ‘forward charge’ is next in this 
program. Stand erect, feet straight, and 
put one foot out about thirty inches 
ahead of the other, bending the forward 
knee, but holding the other leg straight, 
while you throw your body forward. 
Do this twenty times alternating the 
feet. Now add, at the end of the charge, 
a forward trunk-bending movement, 
touching the floor with the hands as far 


“Doctor, I Feel Myself Slipping!” by James C. DERIEUX 


out in front as possible. Repeat several 
times. Follow this with the 'sideward 
charge.’ Step to side three foot-lengths, 
bending the leg that does the stepping, 
and inclining the body so that it makes a 
straight line with the standing leg. Re- 
peat several times with legs alternating, 
and then lean sideward wie standing on 
one foot, and maintain your balance for 
ten seconds. 

“If you haven't a chance to go out in 
the open and do a short run, beginning 
with a jog trot for one minute, and ending 
with a faster clip, also lasting one minute, 
D can get practically the same exercise 

y ‘running in place.’ That is, go through 
the motions of running, but each time put 
vour foot back where it came from. Keep 
this up for two minutes, 
slowly and increasing the pace. 


“WEY in the world,’ you ask, ‘should 
I have to do all of that? Well, 
here’s the reason: With the exception of 
manual labor, not many of our present-day 


beginning | 


pursuits call for muscular activity. The | 


muscles of the eyes, tongue, lips, and 
angers are used freely, but these muscles, 
un 


ortunately, are not related to bodily 


health. 
“There are some doctors who think 


that man let himself in for a lot of trouble : 


when he stood up and walked on his hind 
legs. Whether that is true or not, he 
surely did start some trouble for himself 
when he began to engage in the sort of work 
that does not call the n muscles into use. 

“Thousands of men and women ride to 
their work, and, after getting there, sit 


all day at desks, or stand behind counters. | 


They do not use their body muscles, and 
their health is almost certain to suffer 
unless they do something to correct this 


unnatural mode of life. The only thing | 


they can do is to play and exercise. 

** [f you are one of the millions of office 
workers, make up your mind to give 
vourself a square deal. Exercise vour 
body. That will add to the length of your 
life, keep your energy at the highest peak, 
and make you a far happier and more 
useful man or woman. 

“ Primitive man was twisting, turning, 
and running a good part of the time, so he 
didn't need any calisthenics. And if your 
job requires the use of all your muscles, 
you don't need to do these exercises. But 
if you are an office worker, or a woman 
who doesn't do her heavy housework, 
such as scrubbing the floors and washing 
clothes, you do need these exercises, or 
others that get the same results. 

“In addition to definite exercises, every 
man and woman ought to have an out- 
door hobby, or an indoor one, provided 
it is a game that requires physical effort 
and skill. Golf, volley ball, hand ball, 
hunting, swimming, rowing, tennis, gar- 
dening—all of these, and many other 
forms of recreation, add immeasurably 
to health. 

“*Every child should be taught to play 
some vigorous game so well that when he 
or she grows up exercise will not be a 
burden but a great pleasure. If you know 
how to do something exceptionally well, 
yon like to do it, for there ıs a real joy in 
skill. 

“The skillful man or woman in athletics 
is the one whose muscles are perfectly 
coordinated. Physical skill, or grace, 
which is likely to be very much the same 
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Every little mouthful 
has a message 
allits own 


Th E MESSAGE, ladies and gentle- 
men, is one of warning to your gums. 


For it is the food that we eat, three 
times a day, that is to blame for the 
troubles we have with our gums. 


It's too soft, this food. It doesn't 
stimulate the bloodstream in the tiny 
capillaries of the gum tissue. Under 
our modern diet, gums are growing 
soft and congested. They become in- 
flamed, and bleed easily. And when 
"pink toothbrush" appears, then let 
your teeth look out for trouble ahead. 


Ipana Tooth Paste stimulates 
the gums 

'To keep gums hard and healthy, thousands 
of dentists now prescribe Ipana T'ooth Paste. 
Many direct a daily massage of the gums 
with Ipana after the regular cleaning with 
Ipana and the brush. For Ipana, because of 
the presence of ziratol, a valuable antiseptic 
and hemostatic, has a toning and strengthen- 
ing effect on weakened gum tissue. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 

If your gums have a tendency to be soft or 
to bleed, go to the drug store today and 
buy your first tube of Ipana. Before you 
have finished using it, you cannot fail to note 
the improvement. And you will be delighted 
with its smooth consistency, its delicious 
flavor and its clean taste. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


A trial tube, enough 
to sath Jor ten days, 

sill be sent gladly 
if you cill for- 
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Bristol- 
Myers Co. 


Dept. J-2 Pare 
42 Rector St. 
New York 
N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube 


of IPANA TOOTH PASTE 
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thing, is the ability to concentrate all 
endeavor on the one thing in hand. When 
Babe Ruth is hitting a ball every muscle 
in his body is contributing to the force of 
the swing. When a girl dances well it 


, means that she is concentrating, emotion- 


ally and physically, on the rhythmic 
movements of the dance. 

“You cannot separate play and bodily 
exercise. from health. TA make-up 
demands these things. When do boys 
grow fastest, during the school term, when 
they are using their eye, tongue, lip, and 
hnger muscles, or during vacation, when 
they are romping and using all of their 
muscles? 

“That question can be answered be- 
cause of a study of Boston school children 
made during ten consecutive years by 
Dr. W. T. Porter, of Harvard Medical 
School. He found that the largest 


| monthly gains in weight among boys 
| from six to thirteen years of age, come 


from June to October, with the one 
exception of the month of December. 
Between June and October the long 
vacation comes, and during December 
the boys have their Christmas holidays. 
Having been a boy, I'll admit that the 
‘big eats’ at Christmas time may have 
had something to do with the large gain 
in weight during the month of December! 


*A MAN can run his fastest, generally 

speaking, at the age of twenty-three, 
but his endurance does not reach the peak 
until around thirty, and should not begin 
to decline until after thirty-five. It is 
physical endurance that I am speaking of. 
Mental endurance should continue to 
increase with the passing of years, for the 
mind, unlike the body, does not need to 
yield to old age. 

“Last summer, in the Olympic games 
in France, a forty-year-old Finn won the 
twenty-five-mile marathon race. That 
was an extraordinary instance of pre- 
served endurance. The same runner, 
Stenroos, could not, I dare say, have won 
a short race. I have known of track men 
who increased the length of their races as 
they grew older. That is a perfectly 
natural thing, for while a man of thirty 
or thirty-five cannot clip off the yards 
so swiftly as one in his twenties, he ought 
to be able to last longer. 

“ Most of us never have occasion to run 
foot races after we grow up, but all of us 
need physical endurance; and my job for 
thirty-seven years has been to teach men 
and women how to preserve their strength 
and health. The process is so simple that 
anyone can follow it. But carelessness is 
a human failing, and for some queer 
reason many of us are careless about our 
health, the most essential thing of all. 

* Fortunately, there is a growing desire 
on the part of men and women to engage 
in athletic games. Gymnasiums are now 
in every town and city, and the number of 
persons who go to them is increasing all 
the time. Once you start, and become 
skilled in some game, you will keep it up 
for the sheer joy there is in playing. 


“Three years ago two men in Columbia, 
South Carolina, started going to a gym- 
nasium at the noon hour and there they 
boxed and played. Others came to look 
on, and one by one joined in the exercise 
and games. Now there are at least thirty 
business and professional men of that city 
who go daily for a big frolic. No one 
urged them. They just like it. In this 
gathering there are men of all ages, and 
stomachs of all the best known shapes, 
but gradually these abdominal projections 
are being shrunk, and their owners are 
feeling better all the time. 

“This particular group, typical of 
thousands all over the country, play what 
they call ‘gittball,’ named after a book- 
shop keeper, J. T. Gittman, who origi- 
nated it, and who is the moving spirit 
in this group of men. That's one of the 
good things about playing—you can make 
up your games if you want to. This 
‘gittball’ is. played with boxing gloves 
and a basketball. The men line up on 
two sides, each fellow wearing gloves. 
They hit the ball back and forth, the idea 
being to prevent its taking more than one 
bounce before it is returned to the other 
side. 

"You would be surprised to see how 
this simple game develops speed, wind, 
and dexterity. It requires a good eye and 
perfect coórdination of the big and little 
muscles. You can keep score by counting 
one against the side that allows the ball 
to take more than one hop before punch- 
ing it back to the opposing team. 


"A FEW months ago a magazine printed 

an article about horseshoe pitching, 
one of the oldest and simplest of games. 
It is the American version of quoits. 
Within several weeks after that article 
appeared the editor of the magazine had 
received more than three thousand letters 
from his readers asking for more infor- 
mation about the game. It can be played 
absolutely free. 

“If you ask me what to do to have a 
good time and also get some good exercise, 
my suggestion is that you get intimate 
with a ball of some kind. There are more 
athletic games played with balls than 
with any other one thing, and you just 
can't help playing if you have a ball to 
play with. 

CI haven't said much about walking. 
The reason is that walking, as most people 
indulge in it, does not stimulate health. 
A slow stroll doesn’t do much good, but 
a brisk walk does. So when you go out 
for your health, speed up and hold the 
pace for half an hour or longer. 

“There are four big factors, as I have 
said, in preserving your nervous and 
physical strength. They are food, mental 
attitude, sleep and rest, and exercise. All 
of these are in your own hands. Barring 
the exceptional cases, it is strictly up to 
you whether you go into old age with a 
toughened and splendid body, or with. 
one that stoops, bulges, misses on several 
cylinders, and in general is very little 
pleasure or profit to you.” 


"WHAT Indecision Has Cost Me" is a frank confession of a man 
who for long years was handicapped by his inability to make up 


his mind and keep it made up. 


In this article next month he 


tells you how his weakness cost him a big income, and how, at 
last, he overcame indecision by adopting seven rules, by which 
he now lives. These rules will help you shape your own future. 
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How would vou like 
to triple your income? 


Until within the last fifteen years, a man's age — particu- 
larly the number of years he had had his nose to the busi- 
ness grindstone— was an important factor in deciding his 
fitness for a responsible position. 


But have you noticed the ew standard of measurement 
that has come about thru the introduction of scientific 
home-study business training ? 


New the deciding factor is no longer "years in business," 
but — to quote Chas. M. Schwab — specialized brains. ? 


'The average age of LaSalle members is thirty years. 


"TD hey're not youngsters, 
bv any means! 


And yet—our files con- 
tain thousands of letters 
from LaSalle-trained men 
siil in their twenties who 
have gone way ahead of 
untrained office men 
many years their senior. 


Just to be specific, con- 
sider the record of J. L. 
Trudell, a Michigan man. 


Promoted Over 
35 Men 


Mr. Trudell was doing 
the simplest kind of cleri- 
cal work when he enrolled 
for LaSalle training in 
Higher Accountancy. He had had no previous experience 
in bookkeeping or accounting. 


Now read what he has to report regarding his progress: 


*Before completing half the course, within a period of about 
eight months, three promotions brought me to be Assistant to 
the Chief Accountant. Within another year, after practically 
completing the entire course, I was given entire charge of 
accounting, over about thirty-five assistants—so that in about 
cne and one-half years from clerical work to head of the depart- 
ment, with a salary-increase close to 150 per cent, was my 
record. The first of this year I was promoted to be Director of 
Advertising, with present earnings nearly 200 per cent more than 
when I first enrolled. 


''My debt of gratitude to LaSalle training can never be paid. 
Without it, 1 undoubtedly would be plugging ; along doing simple 
clerical work and drawing wages accordingly." ' 


It is unnecessary to add that the record of Mr. Trudell 
— so far as salary-increase is concerned — has been dupli- 
cated by other LaSalle-trained men many, many times— in 
every important branch of business. 


During only three months’ time, for example, as many 
as 1,193 LaSalle members reported definite salary-increases, 
as a result of home-study training under the LaSalle Prob- 
lem Method, totalling $1,248,526. The average increase 

per man was 89 per cent. 


What About 
Your Rival at 
the Next Desk? 


Are you waiting for 
*'years of experience"! to 
push you ahead? If you 
are, watch out! For while 
you are off your guard, you 
will likely be outgeneraled 
by some younger man who 
has had the foresight to 

*'get the training! 


Why not, instead, do 
a bit of outgeneraling 
yourself? It certainly pays 
—and here's exactly how 
you can do it: 


Take your pen or pencil —now-—-and on the coupon just 
below this text check the definite line of advancement you 
are interested in. Then sign your name and address, and 
place the coupon in the mail. It will bring you full particu- 
lars of the training that appeals to you, together with details 
of LaSalle's convenient-payment plan; also your copy of 

*"Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


Not much to do—to sign and mail this coupon—yet you'll 
find it a first-rate move toward outwitting that neighbor of 
yours—at the next desk, perhaps—who is hoping and secretly 
planning to beat you out in that race for the bigger position. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
-— — — — —— ————————c- INQUIRY COUPON- — — — — — — —————-—— —- 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 233-R Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One," all without obligation to me. 
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JOTOSPEED 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR | 
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Business Getting &) 
oney Saving Ideas 


Now Offered Free To 
Any Business Or 
Professional Man 


Great records of increased business and saving in expense are 
being made today by the users of the ideas illustrated above 

Retailers are doubling and trebling their sales—manufacturers 
are saving thousands of dollars—churehes are increasing their 
attendance, securing larger, stronger and more active congrega- 
tions—banks are making great gains in commercial and savings 
accounts 

And now the ideas that are bringing such remarkable results 
are offered to you free 

In your own office or store, with the aid of a Rotospeed Stencil 
Dupheator, you can reproduce these same ideas—in unlimited 
quantities, at trifling expense. Without the use of type or cuts 
vou can print letters, bulletins and folders—swiftly and eco- 
nomically. Illustrations and diagrams can be used. Display 
headings and decorations add to the effectiveness of Rotospeed 
work without adding to its cost 

With this machine you can extend and expand your business 

reach out into new territory and take advantage of present 
neglected opportunities 

The Rotospeed opens a new realm of profit possibilities. It 
puts at your fingers' tips the means of aecomplishing greater 
things—with surprising economy. 


Accept This Offer 


We will send you a Rotospeed fully equipped for a 10 days 
free trial and some successful ideas that apply specifically to your 
business. You can use the Rotospeed as though you owned it 
You can get out some circulars, folders, bulletins and sales or col- 
lection letters copied from the successful ideas which accompany 
the machine. You can test the machine and ideas, sce exactly 
what they will do for your business. At the end of the trial period, 
if you are not satisfied with the results, vou can return the ma- 
chine without feeling the slightest obligation. If you want to keep 
it, the total cost is only $5: 


Write Now 


Just mall the coupon. We will send you copies of the money- 
making ideas that apply to your business, with complete descrip- 
tion of the Rotospeed stencil Duplicator, and tell you how this 
machine has doubled a retailer's business In 4 months, how it 
hus saved another user more than $1,000, Increased another's busi- 
ness $25,000, and earned more than $300 net profit in one day's 
use. Just sign the coupon and mall it. 


The Saioen Co., 160 Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio 


TETITILU 
m 


The Rotospeed Co. 
160 Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me at once samples of business- 
getting and money-saving Ideas that! apply to my 
business, with full detalls of your free trial offer, 
This does not obligate me in any way. 


Nume 


Address,... 
Write Plainly 


False Barriers 
(Continued from page 11) 


everybody. All the time one thing be- 
eine increasingly plain: The parish of 

Andrew’s had reached a unanimous 
dessin 

It was writ large on the faces of the 
smiling hostesses, who explained to Mary: 
“I just invited Mr. Gregg to come in for 
dinner too, so you can get better ac- 
quainted.” 

It was evidenced by a hundred little 
knowing looks and whispers, and by hints 
and ruses thinly veiled. 

The most scorching shame of all was 
that it must be equally obvious to David 
Gregg. If she had any hopes that he 
might be in ignorance of the net pn ger 
him, they were dispelled forever b : 
Hague, the senior vestryman, i Sota 
and bluntand warm-hearted. Hedrew Mary 
aside to a secluded corner of the vestibule 
on Sunday and patted her shoulder 
tenderly. His labored whisper indicated 
that he had arranged matters once for all. 

** And I said to him, I said, ‘Mr. Gregg, 
if you ever want a wife, we've got the 
very one right here for you! You can't 
beat her if you hunt the world over— 
and she knows all about running this 
church, too,’ I said.” 

To this and remarks like it Mary held 
back the hot replies that rose. She knew 
these people. It was their love that spoke 
behind thee clumsy, embarrassing words. 
Her lips were white sometimes, but she 
pretended humor. 

She hoped, she hoped that he would do 
as they wished, and ask her to marry him, 
that she might regain her self-respect by 
refusing him! 

Meanwhile, the new rector went quietly 
on his way. At the various homes where 
he and Mary met constantly, he treated 
her with the same cordiality with which he 
met everyone else. And Mary, with her head 
held high, talked with great animation, 
and gave no slightest chance for him to 
return to the friendly intimacy of that 
first meeting! 

Sometimes in a sleepless hour her heart 
kept turning to that evening: The dear old , 
room, the flaming fire; David Gregg, as he 
stood amazed on the threshold, as he came 
toward her, the cool, fresh smell of the 
rain still upon him; David in her father's 
chair, his eyes upon her; David, clum- 
sily lighting the range, carefully pushing 
the tea-wagon; David, towering over her, 
repentant, eager, tender, as he said good 
night. But she resolutely put the mem- 
ories aside. 


Se THINGS went on until there came, 

after a fortnight of cloudy weather, a 
e Indian Summer day. The spicy 
odor of burning leaves was in the air. 

Mary was called to the 'phone and 
heard David Gregg's voice. fie wanted 
her to drive with hım that afternoon. She 
hesitated, then accepted almost curtly. 
W hitever the conversation brought, it 
was better to have it over with. 

They drove almost silently until they 
reached the feld that overlooked the 
creek ravine. Here David stopped the 
car. 

“Do you mind walking over for the 
view?” he asked. 


False Barriers, by AGNES Suicgu TURNBULL 


They crossed to the crest of the little 
gully. The warm sunshine drenched its 
sides and fell upon the clear stream be- 
low. Far across, in every direction, lay 
the rich autumn fields. Mary’s heart was 
beating nervously. What would he say? 
His face was tense when he turned toward 
her. 

“Miss Vance—Mary!” he burst out. 
“I can’t let you go without telling you. I 
know it’s abrupt and I should wait pede 
I meant to, but I can't. J love you—I 
want you for my wife. Haven't you seen 
it? 

Mary's tone was quiet with the faintest 
edge of scorn. 

** Mr. Gregg,” she said, “what I have 
seen is a whole parish bent upon thrusting 
me upon you! T aos glad of this chance to 
tell you that I have not the slightest per- 
sonal interest in you—” 

She stopped. It was not only the hurt- 
PRGA Ent look in the man's eyes. It 
was something within her that cried out 
at the falsehood. 

“Oh,” she went on impulsively, ‘that 
isn’t true! I like and admire you so much. 
And I think it is generous of you to ask 
me to marry you when you saw they 
were all so set upon it." 

David's face was white. He caught her 
hands in a grip that made her wince. 

““Generous!” he flamed out. “Do you 
think that I would be influenced by what 
my parish wanted or did not want! Do 
you suppose I would allow anyone in the 
world to dictate to me in this matter! 
Mary, can’t I make you understand? I 
love you! I'm almost thirty. I've known 
scores of girls. But there was never a 


face I wanted to carry in my heart until. 


I saw yours! Say you believe me!" 

“Oh, I do!" Mary cried. There were 
tears in her eyes. ‘Forgive me for what 
I said, but my pride has been so desper- 
ately hurt. Now when you offer me your 
love—such a love—can’t you see the 
choice you put to me? On the one side, I 
have to start out, alone, unprepared, to 
earn my living. The thought terrifies me! 
And in place of that you offer me my old 
home, my old friends, my old life again! 
Everything in the world that’s precious 
to me! Can’t you see the temptation? 
How I might be willing to marry any man 
who would offer me that? Oh, I don’t 
dare accept it. You wouldn’t want me 
unless I were sure, would you?” 

David looked down into the sweet 
flushed face that was raised to his. 


“Tm afraid,” he said in a strained, low | 


voice, “that I want you on any terms!” 


O* THE way home through the late 
afternoon haze, David broke the si- 
lence. His face looked strong and set. 

* Remember," he began, “that I haven't 
given up. I am only waiting." 

Mary looked distressed. “But I'm 
afraid it will be the same months from 
now. I will be so homesick for my life 
here, and you will be all interwoven with 


it! How can I ever be sure! Besides, it | 


seems too romantically unnatural that you 
and I should really fall in love on a few 
days' acquaintance, when that is the very 
thing that would solve every problem for 
both of us and please the whole parish. 
'Things don't happen that way in life. 
I'm afraid of it!" 

David's voice was eager. He had 


stopped the car and taken her hands again | 
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"Oh, "cried Laura, surprised, "it's 
Oh Henry!, isn't it? Sliced! Well, I 
wonder who ever thought of that!" 


Oh Henry! was no stranger to 
Laura. Many a time, motoring, golf- 
ing, attheseashore,shehad eaten this 
famous candy ... but she had just 
never thought of slicing it at home. 


Other women had, though .. . 
women in Chicago. Two years ago, 
we found them slicing and serv- 
ing Oh Henry! as a home candy, 
and at teas, bridge and Mah-Jongg 


OhHenry! 


SLICED 


Write fora clever, little booklet, in 
colors, on serving Oh HENRY! sliced 


Williamson Candy Co., Chicago. 
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games and other informal affairs. 
And now, in many, many homes, 
you will find sliced Oh Henry! as 
often as chocolates. 

And what delicious candy it is! 
Imaginea rich, butter cream,dipped 
in a creamy, chewy caramel, rolled 
in crispy, crunchy nutmeats, and 

, then thickly coated with the mel- 
lowest milk chocolate. Sounds 
good, doesn't it? Well, that's Oh 
Henry! ... a new taste in candy! 


Telephone your grocery, drug or 
candy store to deliver a few bars. 
Slice it and serve it at home. It is 
not expensive ... a 10c bar cuts 
into 8 liberal slices. And everyone 
likes Oh Henry! 
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May Breath Free 


What a Story 


Women could tell about men's breath. 


How millions now avoid the grave offense of bad breath 
You carry a sweet breath with you this new way 


N9 man would knowingly offend with bad breath. But nine out of ten 
4 N do, unconsciously, at one time or another. 

Yet but few realize that fact. You never know when your own breath 
is bad. Only those with whom you come in contact do, and no one ever 
tells you. 

Smoking causes bad breath. So do stomach disorders. Certain foods and 
drinks are constant offenders. Or it may be food decaying between the 
teeth, or an unnoticed gum disorder. 

k ck cx 

Now there is new, scientific protection. Millions are turning to it, for it 
affords absolute immunity in an amazingly simple manner. 

The name is May Breath, an antiseptic mouth wash in tablet form. Not 
a mere perfume that merely cries out your effort at concealment. Not 
a liquid that you can only use at home. 

Dissolve a single tablet in your mouth. Your breath is instantly purified. 


Every odor, whether from mouth or stomach, is combated; your breath 
made sweet and pure. 


In your pocket 
May Breath is packed in thin enameled boxes. Carry a box with you always 
. . . . you never know when you'll need one. 
Never pay a social call, never go to a dance or theatre, never risk close 
contact with others without being sure your breath will not offend. 


That's simply good manners. Bad breath used to be unavoidable. Today, 
2s everyone knows, it's become unpardonable. 


A box free 


We will gladly send you a box free. May Breath, we know, will delight you. 
Tear out the coupon now and mail it. 


GOOD FOR A 15c BOX 


Pre-ent this coupon to any druggist for a 15c box 
of May Breath free. He will charge to us. 

Al leading druggists and most others now have 
Muy Breath. If your druggist fails you, send coupon 
tu us. Only one box to a family. 


TO DRUGGISTS: These coupons will continue 


to appear. Redeem as per our offer, send to us as 
they accumulate, and we will pay you 15 cents 
each in cash. 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 


M-135, 1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Canadian Branch: 191 George St., Toronto 
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At your Store 
Present Coupon 


May Breath is now on sale in Canada 


in his strong clasp. ''But why should we 
not expect life to be gracious to us? I've 
waited all these years for you, and yet 
when I found you at last waiting for me 
at my own fireside, it seemed the most 
beautifully natural thing in the world! 
Won't you give love a chance?" 

Mary shook her head miserably. “Oh, 
don't tempt me too far! There would 
always be that ghost of a fear rising that 
I—yes, and you, too, had been swayed by 
circumstances. I can’t risk losing all my 
ideals of love.” 

“T would not ask you to,” David said 
simply, all the eager gladness gone from 
his voice. 


S° THE days of Mary’s sojourn drew to 
‘ an end, and there was mourning in Har- 
risville. The precious plot which St. An- 
drew's parish had originated ih hope and 
elaborated in confidence had failed. Mary 
was leaving and, so far as anyone could 
discern, the new rector was not lifting a 
finger to keep her or to bring her back. 

Then suddenly, as Mary entered upon 
her last nabe she became aware of 
subdued excitement in the village. There 
were whispers that stopped as she came 
near. Small groups of good churchmen 
on the street parted with elaborate care- 
lessness as she approached. She knew that 
a farewell reception was to be held for her 
on the last night of her stay—knew and 
dreaded it. But there was something 
more in the air. 

Her curiosity died, however, under the 
burden that lay upon her. The rectory 
was almost dismantled now. She was to 
go back to her mother’s friend until she 
found work. More and more, as the gulf 
of the unknown opened before her, she 
felt she would be willing to do anything, 
anything in order to keep the home she 
loved. And in proportion as this feeling 
grew, she avoided David Gregg with a 
sort of shame. 

At last the night of the reception came. 
Mary steeled herself for the ordeal. There 
would be speeches, no doubt, and many, 
many good-bys. 

The parish-room was crowded. Mr. 
Hague, important, benevolent, was every- 
where at once, seating late comers, con- 
ferring with Mr. Darby, chuckling ex- 
citedly. David Gregg had diffculty in 
calling the meeting to order, so much 
laughter and confusion prevailed. Mary's 
heart felt a small hurt. This seemed more 
like a festival of rejoicing than a fare- 
well. 

But the speeches had begun. At first 
she tried not to listen, and then, alon 
with the rest of the audience, she fond 
herself picturing her father as he had 
come there, a young man like David 
Gregg. There was no laughter now. Men 
and women wiped their eyes as the tale 
of that life was unfolded. 

“There is nothing too great for us to 
do as a memorial to Doctor Vance,” the 
speaker concluded, “and it seems to us 
most fitting to let this take the form of a 
gift to his daughter. Mr. Hague will 
make the announcement." 

Mary's heart beat swiftly. What had 
they done, these dear people! What gift 
had they given from their own slender 


| stores! 


Mr. Hague sputtered with eagerness. 
In his hand he held a legal-looking docu- 


| ment with which he gesticulated. For 
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I am ‘YOU ~ at Seventy-four” 


“I didn't think you WOULD know me, John. ... I AM dif- 
ferent . . . a trifle seedy here and there . . . a bit frayed about the 
elbows. But you SHOULD know me...Iam YOU at seventy- 
four! 

“Shocked, eh? Most young fellows would be if they could see 
themselves at seventy-four. But they can't. They see old age 
through the gold-tinted glasses of youth. They're too close to 
the luxuries of thirty to see the necessities of seventy. They think 
of increased income merely as an excuse for increased outgo. 


“Yes, John, I am you at seventy-four . . . feeling like an old 
book . . . dust-covered, yellowed with age . . . up on a shelf... 
just waiting ... living with and ON a son-in-law whom you will 
not meet for fifteen years.” 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Penna. 


Founded 1865 
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Provident Mutual Repre- 
sentatives believe tbat Old 
Age Endowment Life In- 
surance offers tbe broadest 
available protection, and 
that to advocate it is a 
public service. You will 
find them sincere in their 
advice—trustworthy in 
their counsel. If youdo not 
know the Provident Mu- 
tual Representative in 
your community, write to 
the Company itself. 
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SECOND FLOOR 


Sıx-Roo{m House No. 635 


This is one of the 104 attractive houses in our “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans’ 


Designed for the Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


, 


Is this question also in Your Mind? 


ANY home-builders write us and say, “I should like 

to build a Face Brick house, but fear the cost is be- 

yond my reach.” To such we say, “Get the facts and you 

will find you can afford a Face Brick house. It is, in fact, the 
best home-building investment you can make.” 


The Face Brick house is higher in first cost than houses 
of less beautiful and less durable materials. A superior 
article always costs more than an inferior one. But the 
many savings in the Face Brick house—in depreciation, in 
repairs and upkeep, in insurance and fuel costs—after a 
few years more than wipe out the slightly higher initial 
cost. Just get a copy of “The Story of Brick” and sce 
for yourself. Sent free on request. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” 
are issued in four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
5-room houses, 6room houses and 7 to 8-room houses, in 
all 104, each reversible with different exterior design. These 
designs are unusual and distinctive, combined with con- 


venient interiors and economical construction. The entire 
set for one dollar. Any one of the booklets, 25 cents. 

We have the complete working drawings, specifica- 
tions, and masonry quantity estimates at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty” shows fifty two-story houses 
selected from 350 designs submitted by architects in a 
nation-wide competition. Sent for 50 cents. Complete 
working drawings, specifications, and quantity estimates 
at nominal prices. 

“The Home Fires,” a most attractive fireplace book, 
with many designs, gives full directions for fireplace con- 
struction. Sent for 25 cents. 

Perhaps you have a good old house to repaint or re- 
stucco. Better give it a permanent overcoat of beautiful 
Face Brick. It will last. Send for free booklet, “A New 
House for the Old.” It will tell you all about it. 


Address American Face Brick Association, 1736 Peoples 
Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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False Barriers, by AGNES Stich TURNBULL 115 
once Mary was not conscious of his per- | @@ e 
verted English. 
“Now, as you all know,” Mr. Hague al or 
was saying, ' this house we call the rec- 
tory didn't ever belong to the church. 
We've just rented it for the last twenty e 9» 
years from the Smith heirs, an' kept up 
the repairs ourselves. An’ there's been e 


lenty of talk off an' on that we ought to 
b V Scott, Sales 


uild a new up-to-date rectory of our own 


on this lot of ours on the other side of the p é à Warlong Glove Co. 
church. Well, I guess some day we will. cfeéz ey à "A feuis 
But just now, Mr. Gregg here, bein' a r UN 60 E. Lake St., cago 


bachelor, says he don’t need a rectory, 
an’ so we, as a congregation, just suddenly 
had an idea, an? we've thrown together 
an' raised enough to buy the old rec- 
tory an' get a clear deed to it—which 
is this here paper I hold in my hand—an' 
since this house is the only home Mary 
Vance has ever known, an' since we all 
want to show our love for her an' for her 
father's memory, I now have the honor 
of presentin' her with this deed to her old 
home, which is hers to do what she likes 
with, only we hope an’ pray she'll stay 
m it! 

The applause was deafening, There 
were joyful exclamations and much 
laughter, as if the big room held only one 
affectionately simple family that had 
achieved a happy surprise for one of its 
members. 


M ARY found herself, dazed, incredulous, 

holding the deed in her hand. Her 
home! The house which held her dearest 
memories, which was indeed a part of her- 
self! Her only haven! Given back to her; 
hers forever to live in or to come back to! 

But the miracle of it. Kind hearts 
could do much, but they could not coin 
gold. The house, she knew, had been held 
for forty-five hundred dollars. The thing 
was incredible! Even counting generous 
checks from the three men in the parish 
who were modestly well off, a thousand 
or fifteen hundred would be the extreme 
amount the congregation could possibl 
raise in a hurried two weeks. at left 
three thousand at least. 

Three thousand! Suddenly she caught 
her breath. In one clear, blazing, intui- 
tive flash, she knew. The Oxford money! 
David Gregg had given it! 

He loved her, then, as much as that. 
Enough to give up the near fulfillment 
of his dream! 


1st Circular Boosts Sales 


“The first circular sent out brought 
in enough increased sales to pay for 
my Addressograph. So you see my 
machine and address plates paid for 
themselves.” 


Wouldn’t be Without Machine 


“I cannot understand how anybody 
in business can be without an 
Addressograph. | want to thank you 
for selling me my Addressograph as 
it has sure helped my sales!"—V, 
Scott, Sales Agt., Chicago. 


"Best Purchase We've Made" 


"We consider our Addressograph 
the best purchase we have iade 
It has given us no trouble and 
bas certainly paid for itself many 
times over!” — Peerless Mattress 
Co., Lexington, N. C. 


8 Distin ct Use FREE Trial—Easy Terms 

FREE trial quickly proves how 
Addressograph will help you Sell 
and Save more. Easy terms makes 
payment easy—in fact your 
Addressograph will pay for itself 
while you are using it. Just mail 
FREE trial coupon—no cost or 
obligation! 


Send for FREE Booklet— 


Selling—speeds out excellently 
filled in letters ireulars, ete., to 
prospects, 


Recording—quickly 
imprints office records 


1 
2 
3 Shipping — accur 
4 


ately 
tags, labels, waybills, inv 


t statements on 


Collecting—s« ou 
time, heads and dates bills 


: 1 Di ing—automatically lists 

And with the knowledge it seemed to names’ cemberss aita of! be Tio Your Adveitising Puy? 

her that her heart awoke. It was as 6- EE contains authorized statements 
irl- outing—lists route sheets. of Direct Mail results, expend- 

though the cool, narrow confines of girl Straight Addressing-10 to 30 times itures and methods of famous 
hood were swept away. She knew with AL faster than pen or typewriter | N concerns! Your copy is waiting! 
à woman's grasp of life how completely B mt n Mail coupon! 
she also could love, how mysteriously can ade apn i 
and overwhelmingly she did love David FREE Trial 


Gregg. 


The excited tumult had quieted. They a o" 
were waiting for her response. She rose Ax A | 
unsteadily, She clasped the deed to her. O e e ® ALS 9 e. 


"Im so amazed," she said shakily, A CCS 
“ General ef or" c 
and so happy! I never was so happy. nera «prn ae 

S i in I’ 1 fices: s S i 3 
Sometime again I'll tell you all that’s in Offic Factories: oP sg 
my heart. Just now I can't. But I'm | 907 W. Van Baren. St, nase » Chicago-Brooklyn-London Sat A 


No à JEN, Albar Spokane r 
going to stay in Harrisville! A Detroit St. Louis AN d e hi 


Duluth 
Evansville 


l 
It was enough. The laughter and talk 
gan again. They crowded round her. l 

À pungent whiff of coffee came from the 

church kitchen. Women bustled about 

with trays. The social proceeded in its : 

time-honored way. : ui Y Ed. K 

. Mary scarcely knew what she said. | Canada: 60 West Front Street, TORONTO-Vancouver- ws "osos = 

She heard her voice thanking, question- |  Montreal-Hamilton-London-Ottawa-St. John-Quebec pm — — eee eee — 
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Buescher 
Saxophone 


When young folks get together, the first note of 
the Saxophone puts pep into the party. It’s an 
irresistible joy-maker for all social occasions. It 
combines the ringing notes of the cornet with the 
soft sweet tones of the reed instruments. With 
piano accompaniment, Why! It’s almost like a 
full orchestra. 

The ability to play a Saxophone lifts a young man out of the 


crowd, puts him in the social spotlight and develops his personality. 
He’s the life of the party with his 


Bu 


rue Clone 
SAXOPHONE 


You don't have to ‘‘study’’ the Saxophone as you do other instruments. ee / 
There's no practice drudgery. You don't have to be “talented.” Three e 
lessons sent free start you. In a week you can play popular airs. It's great This beautiful book 
fun, and even though you're interested only for pleasure now, you can in shows how easy it is 
90 days, if you wish, join a band or orchestra. You might become a wizard ġo learn to play a 
like Tom Brown, Clyde Doerr or Ross Gorman. First class Saxophonists Buescher. [n it you 
make big money. will find the frat 
lesson chart. It 


Try It Out Free For Six Days In Your Own Home shows all the diger- 


ent models and tells 
Send the coupon or postal for a free copy of our very interesting Saxophone Book. what each is used for. 
Tells all about the various styles with pictures of the famous professionals and orchestras Hundredsofpictures. 
of America. 


Mention any other instrument in which you may be interested. No obli- 64 pages. You must 


gation. Be sure and do this today. have this fine book. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
403 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 172 
Easy to Play - Easy to Pay 
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Buescher Band Instrument Co., 403 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 


. 
al I Gentlemen: Without obligation to me | If you prefer literature describing other 
is anc shestra ins nts, check below 
a | send your beautiful book “The Story of band or orchestra instruments, check below 
w | the Saxophone" described above. Check | Mention Any Other .....seseeeeceeceres 
I 


Cornet _} Trumpet O Trombone O Tuba 3 
Write plainly, Name, Address, Town and State in margin below. 


ing, reassuring, but her eyes were seeking 
David Gregg. 

At last, as the crowd thinned, Mary saw 
her chance. He was standing near the 
wide doors that led into the church itself. 
She crossed to him. 

** David,” she whispered. She could see 
his start at the sound of his name. ‘‘Can’t 
we go into the church for a minute? 1 
must speak to you alone.” 

His answer was to draw her quickly 
with him through the heavy swinging 
door. He pressed one of the buttons by 
the doorway. The chancel light flashed 
softly on. The rest of the room was full 
of dim gray shadows. They moved slowly 
up the aisle until Mary stopped. She put 
her hands on his shoulders. Her eyes 
searched his. 

"David, did you give your Oxford 
money for the house?" 

She felt a tremor go over him. 

" Nonsense!" he said. “Where did you 
ever get such an idea! That money was 
raised by—" 

" Please tell me the truth. You needn't 
be afraid. I'm going to keep the house 
and live in it for many years to come, I 
hope. But I want the truth now." 

His clear eyes came back to hers. 


"NOBODY in the world knows," he said 
1 8 earnestly, “not even Mr. Hague. I 
turned it in as coming from an admirer 
of your father's. I would give anything 
else I own if you hadn't guessed it!" he 
added hercely. 

Then as her eyes, full of their new love, 
held his, his face quickened, flamed! 

" Mary," he cried as he bent over her, 
" you don't mean—” 

She nodded. “* Just as I've dreamed of 
it! In one great flash J knew. Oh, David, 
the house, the place, the people! How 
could I ever have thought of them when 
I have you—you!” 

And then his arms were about her; his 
kisses on her hair, her cheeks, her lips. 

They sat in the minister's pew, oblivi- 
ous to the passing of time. They didn't 
hear the sounds grow fainter outside. 
They didn’t know Mr. Hague had opened 
the door, seen the two forms in the dim 
light, and withdrawn himself hastily to 
scatter the hopeful news before him as he 
went. 

But after the two in the quiet church 
had discussed all the wonder of it again, 
Mary looked up, terrified. 

“But your precious Oxford year!" she 
cried. “Now the money's gone and we 
shall hardly dare to sell the house even if 
we could. Oh, I can't bear it if the years 
just slip away and bury you as they did 
Father, and you never see your dreaming 
spires!” 

David smiled as a man can whose 
heaven has been reached. 

“Such a little thing, compared to this,’ 
he said as he drew her close. 

Mary closed her eyes. The great on- 
ward sweep of life with its eternal com- 
pensating round seemed to have lifted her 
up, to be bearing her on and on. Her 
father's dream unfulfilled, as something 
told her David's would be! And yet, from 
away beyond, she felt the words of the 
psalmist come singing into her heart: 


» 


Instead of thy fathers, shall be thy children. 
whom thou mayest make princes in all the 
earth, 
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Pebeco not only makes 
your smile lovelier, it 
keeps your teeth strong 
and safe 


Steichen 


Unnoticed, unfelt - Dry Mouth is the 
real cause of modern tooth decay 


The only way to keep your teeth 
both white and safe is to re- 
store the normal action of the 
mouth glands 


OU cannot see Dry Mouth. And 
except in extreme cases, you can- 
not feel it. 

Yet this curious condition, dentists 
say, is the underlying cause of most 
tooth decay. 

Nature arranged to protect your 
teeth with the alkaline fluids of the 
mouth glands. But modern food is 
so soft, so quickly swallowed, that— 
fromsheerlackofexercise— yourglands 
dry up. The acids of decay collect. 

Gritty scouring and strong wash- 
ings whiten your teeth—hut fire min- 
utes after you stop brushing the acids 
form again. 

It is only recently that 
dentists and physi- 
cians have recog- 


7) 722 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Sole Distributors. 


nized that there is a simple, natural 
way to prevent tooth decay by stim- 
ulating the glands to do their normal 
work of protecting your teeth. 


How Pebeco works 


Pebeco acts directly on the salivary 
glands. As soon as it enters your mouth 
it starts a full, normal flow of alkaline 
saliva. 

With constant daily use Pebeco com- 
pletely restores the natural, protective ac- 
tion of your glands. Their alkaline fluids 
again bathe your teeth day and night. 
The acids of decay are neutralized as fast 
as they form. 


Pebeco leaves your whole mouth normal 
and healthy. And in this healthy mouth, 
your teeth are kept not only white and 
shining, but safe. 

Start today to overcome Dry Mouth. Send for 
a trial tube of Pebeco. Made only by Pebeco, Inc., 
N. Y. Sole Distributors: Lehn & Fink, Inc. Ca- 

nadian Agents: H. F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 
10 McCaul St., Toronto. At all druggists. 


Send coupon for free generous tube 


Dept. D-9 


Send me free your new large sized sample tube of Pebeco. 


635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. | 
| 
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Sample 


Write direct 
to us if your 
dealer does not 
have Dixon “Ti- 
con - der - oga” 
Pencils —en- 
close five cents 
—and we shall 
send you a full- 
length sample. 
JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Dept. 161-J 
Jersey City, N. J. 


The Business Pencil 


^He Sings of Simple Things—" 


(Continued from page 19) 


There followed a period of nearly ten 
years, when he drifted from town to town 
as a traveling printer. “J would work at 
the type cases all day," he said, “and at 
night go out walking close to the soil.” 
He still keeps close to the soil. Every 
clear day when he leaves the “ Constitu- 
tion” office, he goes for a ride out into 
the country, where the car is stopped in 
some by-road, and he strolls around in 
the green fields of spring, or on the carpet 
of leaves in autumn. 

For some months preceding his con- 
nection with the "Constitution," which 
began in 1890, Mr. Stanton was associate 
editor, with John Temple Graves, of the 
ome, Georgia, “Tribune.” | Joel Chan- 
dler Harris urged him to come to the 
“Constitution.” (It always takes urging 
to get him to make any move.) It was 
while working on the “Tribune” that he 
wrote “Jest A-Wearyin’ fer You.” 

“I hadn't been married long then,” he 
explained to me. “When I'd come home 
from the office way late at night, Mrs. 
Stanton would be waitin' up for me, with 
a fire blazin' in the grate. My chair was on 
one siae, and hers on the other. There'd 
be a table with sandwiches between us, 
and sometimes we'd sit and talk for hours 
after I'd finished my meal. We were 
mighty happy, and we'd just talk and talk. 

Then Mrs. Stanton went home to visit 
her people, and I was pretty lonesome. 
There came one of those cold, misty 
nights that made me more lonesome than 
ever. I wasn't in a big hurry to go home, 
but after a while all the boys left the 
Rl cun office, and so I struck out. 

* When I got home and opened the door, 
her chair was empty, of course. And there 
wasn't any fire in the grate, and no sand- 
wiches on the table. I felt sort of blue, 
so I got a piece of paper, sat down, and 
the poem just came out of me." 


I^ THE years since that poem “just 
cameout," it has been sung to thousands 
of audiences, and in many more thousands 
of homes. It is one of Mr. Stanton's best 
known bits of writing: 


Jest a-wearyin' fer you— 

All the time a-feelin' blue; 

Wishin’ fer you, wonderin’ when 

You’ll be comin’ home again; 

Restless—don’t know what to do— 
Jest a-wearyin’ fer you! 


Keep a-mopin’ day by day; 

Dull—in everybody's way; 

Folks they smile an’ pass along 

Wond'rin' what on earth is wrong: 

"Twouldn't help 'em if they knew— 
Jest a-wearyin' fer you. 


Room's so lonesome, with your chair 
Empty by the fireplace there, 
Jest can't stand the sight o' it! 
Go outdoors an' roam a bit; 
But the woods is lonesome tov, 
Jest a-wearyin’ fer you. 
*ok ox 


Mornin' comes, the birds awake 
(Them that sung so fer your sake!) 
But there's sadness in the notes 
That come thrillin’ from their throats! 
Seem to feel your absence too— 

Jest a-wearyin’ fer you. 


Evenin’ comes; I miss you more 

When the dark is in the door; 

’Pears jest like you orter be 

There to open it fer me! 

Latch goes tinklin'—thrills me through— 
Sets me wearyin' fer you. 


* I'd moved down to Atlanta and joined 
Harris with the ‘Constitution’,” Mr. Stan- 
ton continued, "when I wrote 'Sweetes' 
Lil Feller, the song that most people 
call ‘Mighty Lak a Rose.’ We had a boy 
by that time, Frank, Junior, and he was 
sick, mighty sick. I guess he was about 
a year old. 

“One night when I came home from the 
office I stole up-stairs to his crib and 
looked down into his feverish little facc. 
and I tell you my heart nearly broke, foi 
fear he was goin' to die. His mother and 
his grandmother were standin' by me, and 
he was asleep. 

*"*[sn't he the sweetest little fellow: 
He's just like a rose! his grandmother 
said. 

“J went into my room, picked up a 
puer of copy paper, and the poem wrote 
itself. 


THIS famous song, sung by mothers 
over cradles for more than twenty 
years, has brought Mr. Stanton more than 
ten thousand letters and personal calls of 
appreciation. Some of the letters have 
come from England, and even from far- 
off India. It is probably the most gen- 
erally known of all his ballads: 


Sweetes’ li’l feller— 
Everybody knows; 

Dunno what ter call 'im, 
But he mighty lak’ a rose! 


Lookin’ at his mammy 
Wid eyes so shiny blue, 
Mek’ you think dat heaven 
Is comin’ clost ter you! 


W’en he’s dar a-sleepin’ 
In his li’l place, 

Think I see de angels, 
Lookin’ thoo’ de lace. 


W'en de dark is fallin'— 
W'en de shadders creep, 
Den dey come on tiptoe 
Ter kiss ’im in his sleep. 


These two songs, had Mr. Stanton been 
“worldly wise" and onto the ways of 
making money, would probably have 
brought him a good income for life; but he 
has rarely, if ever, copyrighted his work. 
As a matter of fact he received but onc 
hundred and fifty dollars each for the 
songs. Another poem, later set to music, 
was copyrighted by a friend who hoped 
to help Mr. Stanton make some money. 
But he sold the rights to the poem for 
seventy-five dollars. He never cared to 
learn much about finances. ! 

' Frank Stanton, Jr., tells this story about 
his father's helplessness in the face of 
business matters: 

* Father had come to the ‘Constitution’ 
at the invitation of Mr. Harris, who was 
then its editorial writer. Father was a 
little shy about making the change, but he 
wanted to be with his old friend, so he 


“Jle Sings of Simple Things 


came on to Atlanta. He was put on the 
editorial pay roll, but because the cashier 
didn’t come to him and hand him the 
money, he went without his pay for three 
weeks. He was too timid to speak about 
it. Finally he did tell Harris of his 
trouble, and, of course, the money was 
paid to him. 

“Te was a little later that Father de- 
cided to open an account with one of the 
national banks in Atlanta. He drew on 
the account, and one day he received a 
notice that he was overdrawn by seven 
dollars. The notice scared him. This was 
a national bank, and he was sure that 
Federal secret service men would get him. 
He wouldn’t even tell Mother of his 
worry. But something had to be done, so 
a day or two later he went to Clark 


Howell, editor of the paper, and confided | 


the ‘crime’ to him. 

“Mr. Howell saw a chance to have some 
fun out of Father, and he made the most 
of it. 

“*Frank, you are in for it now,’ Mr. 
Howell said. ‘And that’s a national bank, 


too! I don't see how [ can get you out of |, 


it. If it were a state bank, I might do 
something, but you can't bluff Uncle 
Sam!’ 

“And then Mr. Howell went away, and 
left Father almost sick with fear and 
worry. Of course Mr. Howell soon came 
back and straightened it all out. But from 
that day to this Father has never signed 
another check!” 


MR STANTON was twenty-five years 
old before he began to write poems 
regularly. 

“T was still a sort of traveling printer," 
he said, “when one night I rode out of 


Jesup, Georgia, and woke up next mornin' | 


somewhere down in Florida. I got a job 
settin' type, but when my work was done 
- Pd write a few poems. One day—it was 

just about press time, and the paper was 

a LT laid some of my work on the 
editors desk. I knew he was short of 

copy, so I had hopes. But I got scared, 
and started back to take the poems away. 
Somehow, though, l1 decided to leave 
them. 

“Next day the editor came around and 
asked who wrote those poems, and said he 
would use them. I was the happiest man 
in the world! Right after that I started 
writin’ all the time. But I kept on goin’ 
from place to place, and just happened to 
land in Smithville, Georgia.” 

It was here, on the Smithville “News,” 
that Stanton’s style began to attract at- 
tention. The Atlanta "Constitution" 
“took him up,” reprinting almost every- 
thing he wrote. 

“T took a walk along about dusk one 
day,” said Mr. Stanton, “and came across 
a place where a negro had been lynched a 
few hours before. The poor man’s wife 
and her little girl were sittin’ on a log 
cryin’. My heart went out to them, 
and that’s how I happened to write 
that poem called ‘Lynched,’ and also 
another one called "Ihey've Hung Bill 
Jones.” 

There are but a few words in “Lynched,” 
but they constitute a powerful attack 
upon the brutality of the mob. The poem, 
though one of his greatest, is not so fa- 
mous as some Mr. Stanton has written, 
and, unlike many of his best known verses, 
it is not in dialect. 


” by WALTER 
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Your Whole Appearance 
Depends Upon Your Hair 


Without beautiful, well-kept hair, you can never be really attractive. 


Soft, silky hair is the most ALLURING CHARM any woman 
can possess. It makes the plainest features appear soft and sweet. 


Fortunately, beautiful hair is no 


longer a matter of luck. 


You, too, can have beautiful hair if you shampoo it properly. 


pROPFER shampooing is what makes it soft 
and silky. It brings out all the real life 
and lustre, all the natural wave and color, and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it 
cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why thousands of women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
peus brings out all the real beauty of the 

air and cannot possibly injure. It does not 
dry the scalp, or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow this 
simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


First wet the hair and scalp in clear, 
warm water. Then apply a little 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips, so as to loosen the 


dandruff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, give the hair a good rinsing. 
Then use another application of Mulsified, 
again working up a lather and rubbing it in 
briskly as before. After the final washing, 
rinse the hair and scalp in at least two 
changes of clear, fresh, warm water. This 
is very important. 

You will find after a Mulsified shampoo 
that your hair will dry quickly and evenl 
and have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered for 
your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule 
tosetacertain day euch week for a Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo. "This regular weekly 
shampooing will keep the scalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, bright, 
fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavyandeasy 
to manage. 


You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 


drug store or toilet | 
goods counter, any- 
where in the world. 


MULSIFIED | 


A 4-ounce bottle ? COCOANUT Ol! | 
should last for [Pee SHAMPOO | 
months. n N wA = s 2 
Mulsified 1: 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
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Is Your Englis 
a Handicap ? 
This Test Will Tell Yo 


housands of persons make 
little mistakes in their every- 
day English and don't know 
it. As a result of countless 
teeta; Sherwin found 
that the average person is 
only 61% efficient in the 
vital points of English. In 
a five-minute conversation, 
or in an average one-page 
letter, five to fifty errors will 
ap . Make the test shown 
below, now. See where you 
stand on these 30 simple 
questions. 


MAKE THIS TEST NOW 
Correct answers shown in panel below 


1. Would you write— 

d 1 or Between you and me 
or I have done it already 
or Whom shall I call 
or It's just like I said 
or The river has Lover: 


wn its ban 
or I should like to go 
to rest or I lay down to rest. 
Divide it among the or Divide it between 
three the three 
The wind blows cold or The wind blows coldiy 
You will find only one or You will only find one 


2. How do you say — 
ing or eve-ning 
or as-cer-tain 
or hos-pit-able 
or ab-do-men 
or may-or-al-ty 
or a-men-able 
or ac-cli-mate 
or pro-found 
r ben-e-fish-ary 

or cu-li-na-ry 


3. Do you spell it— 
supercede or supersede repetition or repitition 
receive or recieve separate or seperate 
repreive or reprieve acomodateor accommodate 
donkeys or donkies  trafücing or trafficking 
factories or factorys acsesibie or accessible 


mayoralty 
amenable 


New Invention Improves Your English 
in 15 Minutes a Day 


Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the past 
twenty years. His wonderful self-correcting device 
is simple, fascinating, time-saving, and incomparably 
efficient. You can write the answers to 50 questions 
in 15 minutes and correct your work in 5 minutes 
more. You waste no time 
in going over the things 
you already know. Your 
efforts are automatically 
concentrated on the mis- 
takes you are in the habit 
of making, and through 
constantly being shown 
the right way you soon 
acquire the correct habit 
in place of the incorrect 
habit. There is no tedious 
copying. There is no 
heart-breaking drudgery. 


The wind blows cold 
R You will find only one 


Book on English iet 


hos eat 
epi- e 
Every time you talk, every p 

time you write, you show 
what you are. Your Eng- 
lish reveals you as nothing 
cisecan. When you use the 
wrong word, when you mis- 
pronounce a word, when you 
misspell a word, when you 
punctuate Incorrectly, when 
you use flat, ord: y words, 
you handicap yourself. 
Write for our new book 
“How to S and Write 
Masterly English.” Merely 
mall the coupon and It will 
be sent by return mail. Learn 


Answers 
1 


Between you and me 


lo 

I should like to go 

T lay down to rest 

Divide it among the 
three 


ab-do-men 
may-or-al-ty 
a-me-na-ble 


how Sherwin Cody's now 
Invention makes command trafficking 
of language y to fein accessible 
in 15 minutes & day. Mail 


this coupon or a postal card 
AT ONCE. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
92 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 


Sherwin Gody School of English 
92 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me at once your Free Book ‘‘How to Speak 
and Write Masterly English." 


Addresa... 


CMe es 2 . Rtate ... 


The tramp of horse a-down a sullen glen, 
Dark forms of stern, unmerciful masked men; 
A clash of arms, a cloven prison door, 

And a man's cry for mercy. . . . Then high o'er 
The barren fields, dim, outlined in the storm, 
The swaying of a lifeless human form, 

And close beside, in horror and affright, 

A widowed woman, wailing to the night! 


The companion poem, "They've Hung 
Bill Jones,’ played a part in a great 
drama of real fire. for it saved the life of a 
man condemned to die. It consists of only 
three verses: 


They've hung Bill Jones to the sycamore tree, 
An' his wife an' his mother is a-weepin', 
An' his children's come from the house to see; 


An' the col' wind a-wailin' an' a-creepin'. 


They've hung Bill Jones fer a crime o' his, 
An' his wife an' his mother is a-dyin', 

An' his children's took where the orphants is— 
An' the col' wind a-creepin' an' a-sighin'. 


Oh, the col’ wind's a-creepin’ an’ a-sighin’ 
An’ the wife an’ the mother is a-dyin’, 

An’ his children’s ’way where the orphanis stay 
An' the col' wind a-creepin' an' a-sighin'. 


Ten years after these S il were 
written the governor of a Western state 
picked up a book one night, and began 
turning its pages. He was worried, for he 
had just refused to commute the sentence 
of a man condemned to die the next day. 
The governor's eyes fell upon  Lynched," 
and then upon “They've Hung Bill 
Jones." The verses stirred him to a 
reversal of his previous decision, so he 
summoned his secretary and issued a 
commutation of the sentence. 


The story was snapped up by local 


reporters, and was also put on the wires 
for newspapers all over the country. It 
came to the "Constitution" after mid- 
night. The city editor telephoned Mr. 
Stanton for copies of the two poems, and 
he recalled the lines that he had written 
ten years before. 

"Since that story was printed," Mr. 
Stanton told me, “fifteen or twenty men 
have come to see me and claimed to be the 
man whose life the governor spared afger 
reading my verses. ST hen one day a little 
woman came in, and said it was her hus- 
band whose life had been saved. She was 
so earnest and so sincere in her thanks to 
me—said she'd come clear across the 
country to thank me—that I kind of 
think she was telling the truth.” 


"THOUSANDS of people have talked 
with Mr. Stanton, but they have done it 
either in his office, on the street, or in his 
home, for he will not take part in public 
gatherings. At lis office he receives a con- 
stant stream of callers from Georgia and 
from other states—men and women who 
come to express their appreciation of his 
work. Heis always glad to see them; and to 
help them. But he gives the help either 

rivately, or through his column. He 
just will not go out and make a speech, or 
take part in any Kind of celebration. 

owever, in Georgia, if a public speaker 
finds his audience going to sleep on his 
hands he can always quote a few lines 
from Frank L. Stanton and get a round 


of applause. 

"The governor of Georgia, by procla- 
mation, has set aside “Frank L. Stanton 
Day," and the State University ofGeorgia 
and. schools of Atlanta observe it. Mr. 

| Stanton is always invited to be present 


at the celebrations in his honor, but 
he has never yet attended one of them. 

Once, after much coaxing, hé was-per- 
suaded to be the guest of the “ Constitu- 
tion" staff at a dinner. One of the 
reporters had gone ahead to the hotel 
where the dinner was to be given, and had 
tipped off the orchestra leader to play the 
music to "Mighty Lak a Rose" Mr. 
Stanton's hosts figured that in this way 
they would force him to stand for an 
ovation, for they had planned to have the 
orchestra break into the song as he came 
into the dining-room. 

The party had just alighted from the 
elevator, and was going into the roof- 
garden restaurant when the orchestra 
started playing the famous air. The 
guests, who had heard some whisperings 
of what was on, looked around to see the 
beloved poet enter, but they were dis- 
appointed. When his hosts were not 
watching he had ducked back into the 
elevator and gone. The music had scared 
him off! 

For a long time after this event Mr. 
Stanton was chilly to the reporters, be- 
cause he thought they had tried to “make 
a scene of him." 


SOME of the finest work Mr. Stanton 
^2 has done is to preserve the traditions 
and dialect of the Southern negroes. Five 
volumes of his poems have been published, 
and in them are some of the hest negro 
dialect poems ever written. His ability 
to put a whimsical touch into these catchy 
ditties is a characteristic that few—if any 
other—poets have had. For instance: 


There’s goin’ to be trouble 
An’ it’s comin’ in a minute, 
Fer I see de chair a-rockin’ 
An’ there ain’t nobody in it. 


“This,” said Mr. Stanton, “was writ- 
ten around an incident in James Whit- 
comb Riley’s visit to our home. Riley 
and I had been swappin’ ghost stories all 
afternoon, when saddens an empty rock- 
er on the front porch started rockin’. 
Georgia’s summer breezes from the sea 
were not considered an adequate expla. 
nation. Riley and I harried out for an 
afternoon stroll!” 

_ Another negro jingle Mr. Stanton likes 
is: 
Adam was drove f'um Eden 
Out in de fiel’ an’ wood. 
But gwine "long, he sing dis song, 
“Dem apples wuz mighty good." 


Still another one of the same character: 


Moses in de bullrush 
Mighty close ter sea. 

But if I seen a bull rush now 
I'd sho'ly climb a tree. 


Much of Mr. Stanton's work is hu- 
morous; most of it, in fact, has a smile 
between the lines, if not in them. On one 
occasion when a friend was depressed, 
this poem was written for him: 


His hoss went dead an' his mule went lame; 
He lost six cows in a poker game; 

A harricane came on a summer's day, 

An’ carried the house whar he lived away; 
Then a airthquake came when that wuz gone, 
An’ swallered the lan’ the house stood on! 

An’ the tax collector, Ae come roun’ 

An’ charged him up fer the hole in the groun'! 
An’ the city marshal—he come in view 

An’ said he wanted his street-tax, too. 
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cautifi ul UL Waxed ‘Floors 


[pees decorators agree that the 
beauty of a room depends largely on 
the beauty of its floor. For the floor is 
the natural background for rugs and fur- 
nishings. The finish of your floors then 
becomes a matter of prime importance. 

There is a floor finish which has with- 
stood the wear and ravage of centuries — 
the waxed finish in the beautiful castles 
and palaces of Europe. Perfectly pre- 
served, this waxed wood mellows and 
glows with the years. Youcan easily have 
this same beautiful finish on your floors. 


p Is New, Easy Way” 


Waxed floors, besides being beautiful 
and distinctive, have many practical ad- 
vantages. They do not show scratches or 
heel-prints —are not slippery —and traffic 
spots can be easily re-waxed as they show 
wear, without going over the entire floor. 
Then too, waxed floors are economical — 
they eliminate costly refinishing every 
year or two. 

The new easy way to wax floors and 
linoleum is with Johnson's Liquid Wax 
applied with a Johnson Wax Mop and 
polished with a Johnson Weighted Brush. 


Look der 
— 65 CHoor Poli Outfit 590 
(5€ oor FOLS ng nijit 
This Outfit Consists of : 
1 Quart of Johnson’s Liquid Wax . . 4... $1.40 
1 Johnson’s Lambs-wool Wax Mop Suaa BO we WS 1.50 
ionan, $ Weighted Floor Polishing "Brülico eR SS eee 3.50 
1Johnson's Book on Home Beautifying . . . e s 4... es .25 
A Saving of $1.651 $6.65 


This offet is good at department, drug, 
dealer cannot furnish the outfit, write us or the name of the nearest 


int stores. If your 
et whocan. If you 


grocery, hardware and 


This new Johnson method 
makes the pango floors 
mere child's play. It takes 


only a few minutes —and 
requires no stooping. The 
Johnson Wax Mop has a 
removable lambs-wool 


swab which can be easily 
washed. 


. already have a mop—you can get the Weighted Brush, a quart of Johnson's Liquid Wax 
and the Book for $3.50—a saving of $1.65. Any of these articles may be purchased separately, 


S. C. JOHNSON ®& SON, Dept. AM-2, RACINE: a oe 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” Brantford) 


JOHNSONS LioU1IDWAX 
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Lead has many im- 
portant uses. One of 
its most common is in 
soft solders. But is 
most widespread use 
is in leac pamt. 


S ODDER 


The Glue of the Metals 


WE pronounce it sodder and spell 
it solder, though there have 
been as many different ways of spell- 
ing it as there are letters in the word. 
Soder, sawder, sowder—have all been 
used. The origin of the word solder 
means “to make solid." Lead mixed 
with tin makes this solder, whose use 
is to: join metal to metal, to seal 
metal ccntainers, and to patch holes 
in metal. Lead-tin solder is to the 
metal worker what glue is to the 
cabinétmaker and the bookbinder. 


Why is lead used in soft solders? 
Onereasonisthat purelead combined 
with pure tin produces an alloy 
whose melting point is below that of 
either of these metals alone, and 
therefore is below that of the metals 
to be joined, even though these 
metals be lead and tin themselves. 
This alloy also adheres to zinc, cop- 
per, brass, and even iron and steel, 
joining them in a perfect union. 


. Dutch Boy solders 


Thousands of workers use the soft 
;solders made under the Dutch Boy 
‘trademark. The Dutch Boy series 
of solders has been scientifically 
selected to cover every possible re- 
quirement of the solder user. Dutch 
Boy solder 111 is 50% lead and 
50% tin, which is not true of many 
so-called “half-and-half” solders. In 
the grades from 222 to 888 the pro- 
portions of lead and tin vary accord- 


ing to the number, but each number - 


is always uniform. 


National Lead Company also will 
furnish solder according to any for- 
mula required, in a variety of shapes, 
sizes, lengths and weights. 


Lead in paint 


Of all the important uses of lead in 
the arts and industries of civilized 
peoples, the most general of all is 
the use of lead paint. From lead is 
made white-lead, famous for gener- 
ations for the protection it gives to 
the surface it covers. Manufacturers 
use white-lead as the principal in- 
gredient of their best paints. Pro- 
fessional painters use “lead-and-oil,” 
a mixture of pure white-lead and 
pure linseed oil. House-owners more 
today than ever before save the sur- 
face of their properties by covering 
them with white-lead paint. 


National Lead Company makes 
white-lead of the highest quality and 
sells it, mixed with pure linseed oil, 
as Dutch Boy white-lead. 


Other Dutch Boy products 


In the famous Dutch Boy series of 
products, besides white-lead and 
solder, there are red-lead, linseed 
oil, flatting oil and babbitt metals. 
National Lead Company also makes 
lead products for prac- 
tically every purpose to 
which lead can be put. it 
you desire specific infor- 
mation about solder, 
white-lead or any other 
use of lead, write to the 
nearest branch of Nation- 


al Lead Company. | EN ug) 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San 
Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead and Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue; Phila- 
delphia, John T, Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 
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Did he moan an’ sigh? Did he set an’ ery 
An’ cuss the harricane sweepin' by? 
Did he grieve that his old friends failed to call 
When the airthquake came an’ swallered all? 
Never a word o' blame he said, 
With all them troubles on top o’ his head. 
Not Aim. . . . Heclumb to the topo’ thc hill— 
Whar’ standin’ room wuz left him still, 
An’ barin’ his head, here’s what he said: 

“T reckon it’s time to git up an’ git; 
But, Lord, I hain't had the measles yit!” 


Another of his humorous poems is called 
The Lightnin’ Age 


What's the world a-comin’ to, a feller'd like to 
know, 

When they're makin’ ice to order an’ manu- 
facturin' snow? 

An' now, as if to vex us, another thing we hear: 


| They're makin' rain in Texas without a word o' 


prayer. 


They jest git in a open fiel’ where all the folks 
kin view 


| An’ fire off a cannon ball an’ split a cloud i in two! 


An’ then vou hear a thunderin’ an’ the rain 
comes big an’ bright; 

But I jest can't help a- -wofid'rin' if that kind o° 
rain is right. 


"Pears like the Lord ain't in it, when the string a 
feller jerks 

Kin fire off a cannon at'll bust his water-works; 

An’ it's jest as true as preachin’, an’ I’m talkin’ 
of it plain— 

No crop in this here country'll ever grow from 
sich a rain. 


* Can you tell when thc poem you arc 
writing will make a good song?” I once 
asked Mr. Stanton. 

"Oh, yes," he answered simply. “I 
can tell when it's going to be a song, bc- 
cause when it is, I always pat my foot 
while I write it." 

“It seems to me," I said, “that you 
would have had offers from the big papers 
of the North, and would have gone ther." 


"I DID go once,” he answered. “A New 
York publisher had sent me fifty dol- 
lars fora poem, and I decided tomakesome 
money. ‘Pll go to New York, I said to 
myself, ‘and make enough money to buy 
me a farm down South, where I can live 
forever.’ So I went. 

“When I left Atlanta everything was 
breaking into bloom, but when I got. off 
the train in New York it was snowin’. 
Everybody rushed around like there was a 
fire. I was afraid to ask anybody where 

ublisher’s office was, and it took me 
all day to find it. 

“But what realiy turned me against the 
city was the way they made the children 
live. God didn’t mean for them to grow 
up, half a dozen to a room, with no fields, 
no trees, no place to piay, and no sunshine 
to make their bodies and minds ciean. I 
felt sorry for them because they couldn’t 
look out of their windows and see so much 
of God’s work as I can whenever I turn to 
my window.” He turned and pointed to a 
distant fringe of blue that marked the 
beginning of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 

“No,” he continued, “it’s not right for 
children never to know anything but 
tenements, streets, big buildings, and 
automobiles that they have to dodge. 

“The things I saw turned my heart 
sick, so I didn't stay buta month. Then | 
came ,home, and here I've been ever 
since." 

It was on the train taking him home 
that Mr. Stanton wrote this poem: 
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Suddenly and without warning it had come! 


IN THE brief space of half an hour, a 
happy little family of three was reduced 
to a grieving one of two. 


*His girls," he had alwayscalled them. 
And now he was called away, without so 
much as a good-bye kiss. There they 
were, mother and daughter, with the 
great big world to face together. The 
situation was all so new. But—they must 
go on. 


How were they fixed? How had he 
provided for them? ‘Bills were coming 
in as usual. And bills must be met. 
Then, the inventory that every widow 
knows so well. That tense ordeal of 
search and examination. Everything de- 
pended upon what she found among his 
papers. Everything! 


LÀ e e LÀ LÀ 


That's the wonderful thing about in- 
surance. The safeness of it. The peace 


of mind. The knowledge that money 
worries need not be added to grief over 
the loss of a loved one. 


Consult the Phoenix Mutual represen- 
tative. A man who by character and 
special education is competent to advise 
the form and the amount of protection 
needed. Don't leave so vital a matter 
to chance decisions. Talk to him as you 
would talk to your family physician or 
your lawyer. And do it now! 


Among the many forms of insurance 
arranged by the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company are policies which 
pay a fixed and sure income to wife or 
daughter, or both, as long as they live. 
What a comfort to leave such protection 


as that—especially to women untrained 


in the handling of funds. 

But only a trained insurance specialist 
can advise you as to the particular insur- 
ance you should have. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


a 
f 


: 


HOME OFFICE 


s N HARTFORD CONN, 


First policy issued 1851 


EVERYTHING DEPENDED ON WHAT SHE FOUND 
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Gittin' back to home ag'in, after all the strife, 

The rattlin’ an’ the roarin’ o' the busy city life; 

Gittin’ back to home ag’in—heart a-beatin' 
high, 

Greener grows the meadows an' bluer is the sky! 


World seems all dressed up fer it—neat as any 
pin! 

Car wheels keep a-singin’, ‘Gittin’ home ag'in! 

Don't it please a feller when he's travelin' 
through the lan’ 

That home comes out to meet him an’ takes 
him by the han’! 


We were seated in his small workroom 
in the “ Constitution" office when I talked 
with Mr. Stanton. It was getting on 
toward the close of the day, and Frank, 

unior, came in. Mr. Stanton called 
heodore, his negro secretary-office-boy- 
valet, sent his “copy” to the composing- 
room, and, taking the arm of the “‘Sweetes’ 
Li'l Feller,” went out for his ride into 
the country that he loves so well, and 


statistics prove 

that four out of every 

five over 40—as well as 

thousands younger— 
ave Pyorrhea. you 

want to elude this dread 
isease? 


Your teeth are only as 
healthy as your gums 


The gums are the keys to health. You 
must keep them firm, strong and healthy 
or your teeth will begin to loosen and 
eventually come out. This is one of the 


penalties of Pyorrhea. 


But there are others even worse. Pyor- 
thea affects the whole system causing 
many of the diseases so prevalent in 


middle life. 


Don’t wait for tender, bleeding gums to 
warn you of Pyorrhea’s coming. Ward it 
off by going to your dentist regularly and 
using Forhan's For the Gums twice a day. 


This safe, efficient, pleasant-tasting denti- 
frice counteracts the effects of harmful 
bacteria, hardens soft, tender gums, keeps 
them sound, firm and pink. Furthermore, 
it cleans and whitens the teeth and keeps 
the mouth fresh, clean and wholesome. 


Even if you don't care to discontinue your 
favorite dentifrice, at least start brushing 
your gums and teeth once a day with 
Forhan's. 


It is a preparalion of proved efficacy in the 
treatment of Pyorrhea. It is one that many 
thousands have found beneficial for years. For 
your own sake, make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan's For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35¢ and 60c in tubes 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forban Company, New York 


Forhan 


Justas thestability of 
a lighthouse depends 
upon a firm founda- 
tion, so are healthy 
teeth dependent 
upon healthy gums 


"T 


lil 


then to his “home by the side of the 
road,” where he could be at peace in front 
of his own fire, or on his own porch, and 
think of the poems that would write 
themselves the next day. 


The Best-Loved Per- 
son I Ever Knew 


Prize Contest Announcement 


You have finished reading about a re- 
markable man who is loved greatly 
by those who know him personally, and 
ales by thousands who have never seen 
him. For Frank L. Stanton has those 
qualities of charm, friendliness, and sym- 
pathy that always win the affection of 
one’s fellow men. He has never done any- 
thing spectacular, he has never appeared 
in public, he has never made money; yet 
people regard him as a steadfast friend 
who loves and understands them. 

Among your relatives, friends, or ac- 
quaintances there must be a man or 
woman somewhat like this—one who has 
the respect and the affection of his fellows; 
one who stands out in your mind as the 
best-loved person you ever knew. Is this 
man or woman obscure or famous, rich or 
poor, educated or ignorant, a laborer or an 
executive? What is his profession or his 
job? Write us about the one to whom 
you pay such an exalted compliment as 
to say chat he is better loved by his fellows 
than anyone else you know. Be specific; 
give facts about him, and be sure to 
tell why he is so rich in the affections of 
others. 

For the best letter of not more than 
400 words we offer the following prizes: 
$30, first prize; $20, second prize; $10, 
third prize. Competition closes February 
zoth. Winning letters will appear in the 
May issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERI- 
CAN MaaaziNE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Contributions to this contest and any 
enclosures cannot be returned, so you 
must make a copy of your contest letter, 
and of any enclosures, if you want to pre- 


FOR THE GUMS 


serve them. Manuscripts and inquiries 


f 
H 


z in ze e not connected with the contest must be 
"s ona on Paste yi eames sent under separate cover to the Editor of 
t chec yorrhea s Dp El” |) Tur American Macazinr. 
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The New 


WILLYS - KNIGHT 


New Distinction -New Beauty ~New [uxury -and 
NO VIBRATION at any Speed 
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ERE is Distinction further dis- 
inguished—the new, improved 


at Willys-Knight Sedan. 


~ Longer, lower, lovelierlines. The 
"Ye oa radiator is narrower and slightly 
Va. 3 higher to give the new Willys- 
X — Knight that aristocratic sleekness so 

, marked in the best and costliest cars 
d of Europe. A double beading at the 
waistline. Heavier crown fenders 

and Fisk balloon tires add the final 

rich touch to a picture of richness. 


Inside, thenew Willys-Knight Sedan 
is all luxury and hospitality. The 
seats have been made wider to give 
all five passengers the very limit of 
comfort. The upholstery and in- 
terior fixtures are in harmony with 
high desire and good taste. 


Andeven the Willys-Knight sleeve- 


valve engine itself has been im- 
proved by a number of small, but 
important, refinements that make all 
the famous advantages of this engine 
even more advantageous. 


Thisistheonly engine in the United 
States that is equipped with the 
new Lanchester Balancer, a unique 
invention that gives Willys-Knight 
complete freedom from the engine 
vibration so common in motor cars. 
This also is the only type of engine 
that improves with use. And theonly 
type of engine that never needs 
carbon-cleaning —that never needs 
valve-grinding! 


Other cars may offer you beauty and 
comíort — but other cars cannot 
offer you Willys-Knight's mechani- 
caladvantages. See the new models. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC, TOLEDO, OHIO 
WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO. LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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A PERSONAL MESSAGE 


To Men Who Want to Earn 
Big Money Every Year 


By J. E. Greenslade 
HEN a civil service clerk earning only $25 


a week 


surprises his friends by increasing 


his earnings to over $100 a week—when a farm 
hand earning only $60 a month begins to earn 
$500 a month—when a railway mail clerk earning 
$1,600 a year changes his job and earns $500 in 
irty days—when hundreds of others go from 
y to magnificent earnings—then blame 

yo if you do not do equally well. 

There is nothing exceptional about any of these 
men. They'll tell you that themselves. Many 
had been clerks, kkeepers, mechanics, farm 
hands—in fact, they came from all walks of life. 
And then in a very short period of time they found 
themselves making more money than they had ever 


Earns $1,350 a Month 
“Last month, I earn- 
ed $1,350 as a salco- 
man. ve averaged 
$1,000a month the 
last year. I couldn't 
have done it without 
N S. T. A. training.” 

Ward, Chi- 


"The very first 
month Learned $500. 
Iwasformerlya 
farm hand." 
—CharlesBerry, 
Winterset, Iowa. 


$524 in 2 Weeks 
“I have never carned 


more than $60 a 
month. Last week I 


ingsamounted to 
$554.37: this week 
will go over $400." 


—F. Wynn, Port- 


land, Ore. 


$100 a Week in Only 3 Months 


H. D. Miller. of 
Chicago, made $100 
2 month as stenogra- 
pherin July. In Sop- 
tember, 3 months 
later, he was making 
$100 a week asa 
salesman. 


dreamed possible. Today 

they know the thrill of 

money-making. 

IPledge You My Werd 
You Can Do It 

What these men have 
done, hundreds have done, 
hundreds are doing today, 
and hundreds will do to- 
morrow. And you can be 
one of them. 

But first let me tell you 
why the same oppo:tunity 
exists for you. In 12 
months the National Sales. 
men's Training ia- 
tion received requests for 
more than 50,000 salesmen 
from wholesalers, man- 
ufacturers, and jobbers— 
representative concerns 
over the United States 
and Canada. Surely that 
is a tribute to the manner 
in which we train men for 
Master Salesmanship. 

There are countless 
openings for men who really 
know how to sell—unlimit- 
ed opportunities to make 
teal money. 


A Foolish Notion About Salesmen 

F'or some reason the average man imagines 
that, in order to make good in selling, he must be 
a "born" salesman. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. There is no such thing as a 
“born” salesman. 

‘There are certain principles, certain rules, cer- 
tain secrets to selling just as there are certain 
perya = episc and ei Once 
you know these principles you can quickly make 
good ^n the selling profession. 

Step by step this result-securing system of 
sal. training takes you through every 
phase of selling. 

Then there is the Free Employment Service at 
your disposal when you are qualified and ready. 
Remarkable Book, ‘‘Modern Salesman- 

ship” Sent —FREE 

With my compliments I want to send you a 
remarkable book, Modern Salesmanship." Ít will 
show you how you can easily become a Master 
Salesman—a big moncy-maker—how the N. S. T. 
A. System of Salesmanship Training will give you 
the equivalent of years of selling experience in a 
few weeks. it will give you success stories 
of former routine workers who are now earning 
amazing salaries as salesmen. Mail the coupon 
today. It may be the turning point in your life. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN'S 
TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 23-B, N. S. T.A. Bldg., 1139 N. Dearborn, Chicago 

National Salesmen's Training Association, 
Dept. 23-B, N. S. T. A. Bldg., 1139 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIL 


Send me FREE your book ‘Modern Salesmanship" 
and proof that I can become a Master Salesman. 


Namé.- —- he 


Address... eet Eum 


Age. Occupation... ree e 


Marriage—The Best 
Insurance in the 


World 


(Continued from page 15) 


figures for the country, for 1920, of all 
married persons up to the age of 35 years: 


AGE Proportion MARRIED 
20 years m 
21 14 
24 Y 
27 3 
35 % 


Early marriages are, of course, more 
frequent among young women than among 
young men. Girls are ready for marriage 
sooner, probably not so much because 
they mature earlier, as because, since they 
aren't responsible for the family bread- 
winning, they can enter upon matrimony 
when the opportunity comes. 

Only one thirty-seventh of the young 
men eighteen. years old are married, while 
one fifth of the girls of that ageare married. 

It's remarkable that different sections 
of the country should run true to the 
traditions that have grown up about 
them. 

For instance, New England has always 
been identified with Puritan morals, rock- 
ribbed dignity, and a certain restraint, 
quite the opposite of the gallantry of the 
South. New England, therefore, showed 
the smallest percentage of young persons 
married and the Southern States showed 
the largest. Of the cities, Kansas Citv, 
Kansas, took the highest rank for early 
marriages, with Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Dayton, Ohio; and Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, following in order. Boston was at 
the end of the list. 

Professor Ogburn's analysis also throws 
light on one of the issues that has con- 
cerned people for years: It has been said 
that immigrant milies have been en- 
larging so rapidly that it is only a question 
of time till they supplant the native white 
stock. 


“(THE census disclosed the fact that the 
children of immigrants aren't taking 
readily to marriage," said Professor Og- 
burn. “The number of those who have mar- 
ried is proportionately small. It may be 
that the aggressive attitude of immigrant 
children and their eagerness for success, 
developed in the Americanizing process, 
has inclined them to postpone marriage. 
* Another possible reason that has been 
suggested is that foreign parents may take 
a large part of their children's earnings, 
and maintain a late control over them 
that will delay matrimony. 

* Manufacturing, the outstanding phe- 
nomenon of the age, has increased mar- 
riage. Manufacturing wages may be the 
reason. For example, Youngstown, Ohio, 
is chiefly a manufacturing town, and it 
has a very high marriage rate. It is far 
ahead of Portland, Oregon, whose main 
business is trading, and Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts, which is residential. 

“It was generally supposed that the 
shifting of the sex ratio, that is, the 
difference between the total number of 
men and the total number of women in the 
country, had a lot to do with the increase 
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In the days of the Spanish Main 
the search for hidden treasures 
brought adventurers to all parts 
of the world. And most of their 
travels were in vain. 

Today there is a modern treas 
ure chest—Our Big General 
Catalog—which brings the treas- 
ures of the world right to your 
own doorstep! 


You may draw on the endless 
supply of the best of the world’s 
goods without moving from your 
own easy chair—and make big 
savings while you are doing it! 
Nine million families—or nearly 
one family of every three in the 
United States—use our catalogs 


The Modern Treasure Chest 


to get dependable merchandise 
at money-saving prices. 

If you are not now getting your 
share of these bargains, we in- 
vite you to look through our 
New General Catalog for Spring 
and Summer. One glance will 
convince you of the savings— 
one order will make you a reg- 
ular member of the greatest of 
all families, banded together to 
save on almost everything 
needed for the family, the home, 
the farm and the shop. 

We give the best service—99 out 
of every 100 orders are shipped 
in less than 24 hours after they 
are received. 


Sears, Roebuck «and Co. 


CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA + DALLAS - SEATTLE 


Send for Your : Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you 
7 : Sears, Roebuck and Co. 80A 68 
\ f) .4 FREE Copy : Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 
! as If you haven't a copy * e. TAR : z 
dii Y | An Ti lof our New Big Gen- : Send Latest General Catalog. 
TIU ` : ; | eralCatalog,sendforit * Name. 
| _ a al 4 * | today.Thisconvenient * 
i — ay ` S coupon will bring you $ Postoffice... 
— c l j| jT free our great Spring * A 
TA Ls] Pb ecd. * Rural Route.......... -Box No....... 
— — its 3§,000 bargains. : 
Al el Say rr 
In Less Than a Day et | Mail the SIT UC ee a re lee ee a ET Me ee 
Your Order Is On Its Way l "M coupon today © Steetand No... ettet 
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How It Feels to Make 


$100.00 


By a Man who used to) 
Earn but Twenty-five 


HE BIGGEST change about me has 
been my income, I guess, I don't 
seem much different from the man who 
used to clerk it for $25 a week, in fact 
I know I'm not. Of course I do appear 
more confident and more contented 
with my lot. Who wouldn't hold his 
head a little higher when 
his time is worth five dol- 
lars an hour than when it 
brought lessthanthataday? 
My success dates from the 
hour I lined up with suc- 
cessful people. All my life 
l'd been working for men 
who made hardly more than 
1 living even though they 
owned the business. What 
chance did I have with a job 
ike that? What did I stand 
toloseinquittingsucha job? 
I had always hankered to 
doselling. But what to sell? 
Luckily, this was answered 
for me, and in this way: 


The One Secret of 
Selling 


Two men that I knew 
were salesmen. One was al- 
ways as hard up as I. The 
other was prosperous good 
years and bad. Of course it 
was he I asked for advice. 
"Vale," he said, “anyone 
can sell what everybody 
wants. A star salesman can't. 
sell much of anything they 
don't want. I handle some- 
thing every man I meet 
must have—clothes. I have 
a line of clothes he would 
rather have than any he has 
ever seen. And my selling 
plan lops fifteen or twenty 
dollars off the usual price. 
Do I gather inthe orders? J'd beadub 
1f I couldn't!" 

A few days after I had decided to step 
out with the Simpson line my case of 
woolens and selling outfit came. It was 
two in the afternoon, Saturday at that, 
but I started out. I called on several 
friends; no luck; perhaps they didn't 
believe I was a salesman. I wasn't so 
sure that I was! But I tackled some 
men that I didn't know and who didn't 
know me. Three of them gave me a 
chance to talk clothes. I got the case open, 

ome samples in their hands, and I sold 
(wo sutts that afternoon. 

I never went back to my old job. I 
never will. While I haven't made a thou- 
sand dollars every month my average 
isn't far from that, and while I do work 
hard, I really like to; perhaps because I 
know I don't have io. And last October I 
took a real vacation of three solid weeks. 
When I got back, I picked up so many 
orders from old customers who had been 
waiting with their orders for Fall suits and 
overcoats that the old bank account 
didn't suffer much from my long absence! 

My selling method? Simpson didn't 
even ask that I learn any special system 
of selling. They gave me valuable point- 
cra, but the woolen fabrics they give, the 


Robert J. Vale 


(in a Simpson Suif) 


x 3 ; 
Five Planks in Mr. Vale's 


Success Platform 


“You stand a better chance of grasping a 
new opportunity than of always holding your 
old job.’ 

2. “Get over the 
trained or talented 


idea that a man must be 
n order to sell goods.” 


y and price bot 


h beat the 


ition 


n thesquarc 


a Week 


Thirty - One Fifty! 


Mr. Vale is wearing a Simpson 
suit in the picture. Tailored to 
order, the material virgin wool. 
Would you buy clothes like this? 
Could you sell them for $31.50? 


beautiful styling and tai- 
loring they seem to know 
as no other house in 
my humble opinion does 
know, just naturally sell 
themselves, When they 
hear "thirty-one fifty" 
they just ask when I can 
promise the finished gar- 
ments, 


Simpson’s 
Standing 
Offer 


The Simpson plan is 
such an ideal way to be 
fitted and suited in tai- 
lored - to- measure clothes 
| that sales come easier 
each season. 

New Spring line ready 
E now has more than 100 
fine suitings in variety oí 
colors, patterns, and 
weaves—every wanted 
new shade—and some 
super Summer woolens to 
sell at $21.50! 

If you believe you might 
like to help this business 
grow, and to grow with 
it, write us and we will 
give you many interesting 
facts and figures about 
this fascinating line of work. 
Past experience does not matter if you 
are earnest. Nor your present circum- 
stances if you are anxious to better 
them. 

Your request will ig full infor- 
mation if you address J. B. Simpson, 
Inc., Dept.1030, Chicago. 


FREE 


Every representative 
of Simpsonis provided 
with a beautiful case 
of gorgeous woolens 
and complete outfit, 


A Whole 
Tailoring Store in 
10x13x6 in. Space 


WANTED: 15 New Men 


The fast-increasing popularity of the Simp- 
son Plan makes an opening for seventy- 
five toa hundred new representatives this 
season. Our new book, just published, tells 


all about this interesting "business, how anybody 
can start, what you can earn, the experience of 
others, etc. The territory you would like may be 


open. Why not ask about it? Perhaps this is the 
chance you have wanted all your lifel Clip 
coupon now! 

(SSCS CR ESTERS STEP sete eee 


48.5|Mp ING, _ Dept. 1030 
SON Chicago, Ill. 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION, please send me 
new illustrated book, ‘The Simpson Plan," with 
complete information about the opportunity 
your line offers any man who is willing to work. 
Nüàné-.— LL ep ELE n SEES | 
Address. 


or decrease of marriage. As a matter of 
fact, it has had nothing to do with it. In 
the ten years between 1890 and 1900 there 
was a preponderance of males in the 
United States and marriage increased. 
In the next ten years the numbers of males 
decreased, but marriage increased even 
more. 

*"The chances of women marrying de- 
pend upon the supply of men. But the 
supply of women seems to have less to do 
with men's marrying. There appears to 
be a definite number of men who are 
going to marry, more or less irrespective 
of the number of available women. 

“Take Detroit, for instance, a city 
where thousands of workmen and me- 
chanics are employed in the manufacture 
of automobiles. There are 126 males in it 
to every 100 females. Yet the percent 
of married males in Detroit is esctcally 
the same as the percentage of married 
males in the city of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, where there are more women 
than men. Cambridge, which is a uni- 
versity town, has 100 females to every 88 
males. 

* [n Detroit, where there is an excess of 
men, 64 per cent of the women are 
married, whereas in Cambridge, where 
there is a scarcity of men, only 48 per 
cent of the women are married. 


“THERE are two bonds that hold mar- 
riage together: one of them is love and 
the other is money. Love between hus- 
band and wife and their mutual economic 
dependence are the two strongest ties: 
the heart-strings and the purse-strings. 

“On the farms, where a wife performs 
a large share of the economic duties in the 
partnership, marriage holds together bet- 
ter. There are fewer divorces in tbe 
country than in the city. There is a 
greater demand for older women in mar- 
riage in the country than in the city. 
Farmers are not slow to recognize the 
value of a mature woman in farm life. 
The cities have many more unmarried 
older women, barticilary widows, than 
has the country. 

“More widowed men remarry than do 
widowed women. There are just twice as 
many widows as widowers. The popular 
belief that an elderly widower has an eye 
for young girls seems to be borne out by 
the census figures. They show an in- 
clination to marry younger women. This 
probably accounts for some of the early 


| marriages of girls, and may explain. the 


failure of elderly widows to remarry. 

“Where are the greatest numbers of 
single persons to be found?" 

“In the Pacific coast states. Women 
were scarce on the Pacific coast twenty- 
five years ago, and that probably accounts 
for the number of elderly bachelors out 


| there. New England also has a relatively 
| high T a a of single persons. 


he census figures disclosed some- 
thing that was GAK A :rved before: there is 
4 definite tenth of the population of thc 
United States who have reached forty- 
hve years of age who do not marry. 

Professor Ogburn's report seemed to 
point directly back to the eighteenth 
verse of the second chapter of Genesis, 
where Moses recorded: 

And the Lord God said, Tt is not good that 


man should be alone. I will make him an help 
meet for him. 
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How Scientists 
Increase Your Food 
Supply 


(Continued from page 45) 


Allard, scientists in the Department of 
Agriculture, after long studies in which 
this factor was tested as a last resort. 

Some plants are in the habit of blooming 
when the day is ten hours long, and others 
when it is twelve hours long. Plants con- 
tinue to grow leaves until days become the 
proper length for buds, flowers, and fruit 
to come on. Doctor Garner, after dis- 
covering this fact, made a night-blooming 
cereus have flowers every month for two 
years, although its habit is to blossom but 
once in a year. Cosmos, which requires 
short days to bloom, was prevented en- 
tirely from blooming by lengthening its 
days with artificial lights. Poinsettias can 
be made to blossom on the Fourth of 
July, and iris at holiday time. 

"This discovery gives the plant breeder a 
chance to cross-pollinate plants that or- 
dinarily bloom at different times of the 
year, by making them bloom at the same 
time. The government plant explorers, 
who constantly comb the far corners of the 
earth for new and useful plants, can tell 
immediately whether a plant will grow 
and reproduce in the United States. An- 
other possibility is that fruit trees may be 
adapted to hold back their blooming 
season until after all danger of frost is past. 


N ONE room ‘of the laboratories I 

noticed a group of galvanized iron cans 
with their covers fastened on with cement. 

“What have you got there?" I asked. 

**Potatoes," was the answer. “That is 
the latest stage of one of the most inter- 
esting discoveries I have had anything to 
do with. It ran from illuminating gas and 
carnations, through anesthetics, lemons, 
and tomatoes to potatoes. 

“This discovery began when I was at 
the head of the Division of Plant Physi- 
ology at the Hull Botanical Labora- 
tories of the University of Chicago. 

“One day a Polish florist came in and 
told me that he was a carnation grower 
not far from Chicago. For three years he 
had had bad luck with his carnations. 
'Fhe plants had grown all right and the 
flower buds had formed; but along about 
‘Thanksgiving, when the buds ought to 
have been opening, they,knocked off work 
and refused to develop further. It had 
cost him something like twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars in three years. 

“He said that the trouble seemed to 
begin just after the first cold weather, 
when the greenhouse windows were closed. 
He had also noticed a slight smell of 
iluminating gas in one corner of his 
greenhouse. 

» "He sent us a lot of carnations, and we 
rigged up an apparatus by which a single 
blossom still growing on the plant could 
be subjected to any kind of gas we wanted 
to try on it, in all sorts of proportions. 

“We began with illuminating gas itself, 
and soon found that the carnation buds 
were affected by a very small proportion of 
gas in the air surrounding the buds. They 


simply would not open when the gas was | 


Beautiful waxed floors 


cost so little— 


why have unattractive floors? 


Why put up with easily scratched floors 
when beautiful, waxed floors cost less and 
are easier to have? Why, when Old English 
Wax is the easiest finish to put down, the 
easiest to keep up, and the most economical 
by long odds? É 
Old English Wax costs a 
third of other finishes. It is 
heavier-bodied, so it goes far- 
ther, lasts longer. It will not 
scratch or heel-mark—and as 
for complete refinishing, floors 
finished with Old English Wax 
never need it. Just wax over 
the walk spots occasionally. 


A still easier way 
to wax 
Apply Old English Wax with 
an Old English Waxer-Polisher 


— and you'll save effort. Here is a real 
economy appliance—a single unit device that 
both waxes and polishes. How easily it glides 
over the floor and how quickly your work glides 
away with its use! There is no other device 
on the market like it. It is low 
in cost and it lasts a lifetime. 


Beautiful floors at 


slight expense 

But whether you use the Old 
English Waxer-Polisher or ap- 
ply it with a cloth, you can be 
certain that Old English Wax 
will give your floors the utmost 
in beauty, with the least work 
and expense. 

Sold at paint, hardware, 
drug, housefurnishing and de- 
partment stores. 


FREE TO YOU 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if you 
buy an Old English Waxer- 
Polisher now. 
labor-saving device does 
two things—it waxes, then 
polishes the floor. It’s a 
great improvement over any 
weighted brush, which does 
not apply the wax, but 
merely polishes. Lasts a 
lifetime. Take advantage of 
our short-time offer. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, 
mail the coupon below. 


This new 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


PASTE LIQUID 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 


Send for this Valuable Book—Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woody 
etc.—all, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 


densed into easy reading. A valuable reference boo 


work and Furniture—Their 
Finish and Care.” 


Tue A. S. Boyle Company, 1628 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


o Check here for o Check here for 
free book only Waxer-Polisher 
Send me your free book, Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
" Beautiful Floors, Wood- English Waxer-Polisher with a can of 


Wax Free at the s 

pa of $3.90 
.95; Canada, $4.50: Winnipeg and 

West, $5.00), which I enclose. 


POWDER 


Old English Wax 


work, furniture, 


. Mail the coupon. 


ial time-limited 
nver and West, 
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You can buy all the mate- 
rials for a complete home 
direct from the manufac- 
turer and save four profits 
on the lumber, millwork, 
hardware and labor 


Fine Lumber 


Aladdin houses are all built of 
beautiful clear *A" Redwood sid- 
ing, clear flooring, clear interior 
woodwork and sound, strong fram- 
ing. Aladdin's free catalog printed 
in four colors gives all facts. 
Send for it today. 


Aladdin's 19 years’ success 
proves that you can do as thou- 
sands of other home-builders do 
every year—save from $200 to 
$800 by building an Aladdin home. 
There is an Aladdin near you 
wherever you live. Go and see 
one. SAVE money, time and an- 
noyance by ordering all materials 
from one reliable manufacturer. 


18^; Lumber 
Waste and 304; on 
the Labor Cost. 


are all 
Freight Paid to 
your Railroad 

Station. 


Price Includes 7. "7 


highest grade interior aE Ee 
siding, flooring, windows, doors, 
vlass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, 
roofing, with complete instructions 
and drawings. Freight Paid to your 
station. Permanent homes—Not 
Portable. Many styles to choose 
from. Write nearest mill today for 
FREE Money-Saving Catalog No. 102. 


The ALADDIN Co. Bay City, Mich. 
Also Mills and Offices: 
Wilmington, N. Carolina 

id, Ore. Toronto, Ont. 
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present, and if we put in an already 
re carnation it pome went to 

slee „Incidentally, ‘a very small 
proportion' of the gas, Í mean one part in 
120,000: a. thimble ul of gas in two bar- 
rels of air." 

“So the illuminating as was the villain 
in the old Pole's little drama!" 

“Yes,” Doctor Crocker agreed, “or, 
father à one constituent in the gas. We 
tried them all, one after the other, and the 
results of our experiments showed that 
eria was the real culprit. 

We'll take the anæsthetic next,” con- 
tinued Doctor Crocker. “When we had 
established the fact that ethylene put 
carnations to sleep, two friends of ours in 
the medical profession began to ask them- 
selves what might be the effect of it on 
animals, and especially on men. They 
made some ethylene and tried it on 
animals. In every case the gas put the 
animal to sleep quickly and satisfactorily. 

“First one ad then the other permitted 
himself to be anzssthetized. When they 
had tried it out thoroughly on themselves 
and other volunteers, the new anzsthetic 
was introduced into hospitals. 


“NJOW for the lemons! Doctor Denny, 
an associate of mine, had gone out to 
California to work in the United States 
Maboratery a of Fruit and Vegetable Chem- 
si af s Angeles. 
Lemons are often picked when the 
skins are green, although the fruit is 
ripe, and made to turn yellow in storage 
houses. The old way was to burn kerosene 
stoves in the houses. This turned the 
lemons yellow in less than a quarter of the 
time required under simple storage con- 
ditions, but was uncertain and unsatis- 
factory and presented a serious fire risk. 

“Doctor Denny remembered my ex- 
periments with ethylene, and especially 
something which I have not told you. 
Ethylene, when applied to pana, pro- 
duces cell growth, Thich was precisely the 
effect dented for the yellowing of the 
lemons. So he tried ethylene on the 
fruit, and it worked. 

“With tomatoes, the story is the same 
as that of the lemons. e can be 
ripened artificially with splendid results. 

“The Bermuda potato is subject to cer- 
tain diseases. The Maine potato does not 
have them. So the Bermuda grower likes 
to get his potatoes for planting from 
Maine. But the Maine potato ripens in 
late August, and the grower in Bermuda 
must plant in September in order to be 
able to SO PIRE the early winter market. 

Now, the potato from Maine remains 
dormant for several months. It won't 
grow 1f you plant it in Bermuda three or 
four weeks after it's harvested. We arc 
trying the effect of ethylene on the Maine 
potato, to see if it will not speed things up. 

“The fact is that plant research is 
fundamental in everything connected with 
food. Do you know where all foods begin? 


| They begin in the most wonderful chemi- 


cal laboratory in the world—in the green 


| leaf of the plant. Take away the green 


leaf and there would be no life as we now 
know it. It is the leaf which traps the 


| energy of the sunlight. 


“There are two things in the world: 
matter and energy. Matter builds up the 
human body and energy makes it go. We 


WE PAY ‘THE TREICHY depend upon the green leaf of the plant 


for hoth. 


The FADA Neütroceiver 


VOLUME? The FADA Neutro- 
ceiver will give you all the con- 
trolled volume you can possibly 
desire. Designed to use power- 
ful tubes and operate on either 
indoor or outdoor antenna, it is 
guaranteed to give powerful 
results. 


Clarity? This wonderful, five- 
tube Neutrodyne offers you a 
tone quality which is unexcelled. 
It reproduces every tone of the 
human voice and of every mu- 
sical instrument with lifelike 
fidelity. 

'Selectivity? Separates stations, 
tunes through powerful local 
broadcasting and brings in dis- 
tant concerts—even 
when but a few meters 
apart. 

Simplicity of control? 


Anyone, without previous expe- 
rience, can operate the Neutro- 
ceiver. You can turn your dials 
to previously located stations and 
bring them back night after night. 

Beauty? As a piece of art- 
furniture, the FADA Neutro- 
ceiver is a masterpiece. The cab- 
inet is solid mahogany, with the 
panel perfectly balanced and 
sloped gently to facilitate easy 
tuning. 

Supplementing the FADA 
Neutroceiver and making a com- 
plete FADA line, are five other 
Neutrodyne receivers. Six mod- 
els in all—three, four and five tube 
Neutrodyne receivers in plain as 
well as artcraft cabinets, 
at a price range from 
$75 to $270. See your 
dealer. 


F. A. D. ANDREA, INC., 1581 JEROME AVE., NEW YORK 


will surpass anything you have expected of a radio receiver 


FADA “One Sixty” 
No. 160-A 


“The receiver that has 


of all Neutrodynes. Four 
tubes. Price (less tubes, 
batteries, etc.) $120. ` 


FADA Neutrola Grand 
No. 185/90-A 

The five-tube Neutrola 

185-A, mounted on FADA 

Cabinet Table No. 190-A. 

Price (less tubes, bat- 

teries, etc.) $270. 
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CROSLEY Srirdyn 
INCE the inception of radio, the 
results obtained with Armstrong 
Regenerative Receivers have been 

the goal of comparison for all others. 
Trick circuits have been designed to get 
around the Armstrong Patent hoping to 
obtain results “just as good." his 
has resulted in the use of more tubes, 
necessary without, but unnecessary with 
regeneration. 


This is one reason why Crosley Radios, 
licensed under Armstrong U. S. Patent 
No. 1,113,149 have performed everywhere 
so remarkably on so few tubes. 


The Crosley Trirdyn, employing Arm- 
strong Regeneration combined with tuned 
non-oscillating radio frequency amplifica- 
tion and reflexed audio frequency am- 
plification and using only shies tubes, 
consistently gives greaterselectivity, more 
volume and wider range than can be 
obtained where five or six tubes are em- 
ployed without regeneration. Witlf no 
regeneration, two stages of radio fre- 
quency amplification, requiring at least 
. two additional tubes, must be employed 
in front of the detector tube to get the 
same results as furnished by one tube 
where regeneration is used. 


Every additional tube means additional 
expense; an added dial to tune, greater 
FA AEA in operation, more distortion 

and more tube noises. The three tube 
Crosley Trirdyn has only two dials. These 
operate but two circuits, making tuning 
and logging very easy. 


You can’t beat the results obtained from 


an Armstrong Regenerative Crosley Radio. 
A trial will convince you. 


BEFORE YOU BUY—COMPARE 
YOUR CHOICE WILL BE A CROSLEY 


For Sale By Good Dealers Everywhere 


Crosley Regenerative Receivers are licensed 
under Armstrong U. S. Patent 1,113,149 


Prices West of Rockies—Add 10%% 
Write for Complete Catalog 


THE CROSLEY RADIO 
CORPORATION 


Powel Crosley, Jr., President 
22 Sassafras St. Cincinnati, Obio 


Crosley Owns and Operates Broadcasting 
Station WLW 


Better-Costs Less 
Radio 


human race is stupendous. Scientists 
measure energy in terms of calories. 
There are two kinds, large calories and 
small ones, but we will talk about the 
large ones. A calorie is the unit of energy, 
just as the pound is the unit of weight and 
the foot the unit of length. The human 
body uses about 2,200 calories of energy a 
day. Let us be conservative and say that 
the average for the population of the 
world, making allowance for children and 
the under-nourished, is 1,500 calories a 
day. Then the total energy used by all 
the people in the world is 2,100,000,000,- 
ooo calories. In a year they use more 
than 750,000,000,000,000 calories of en- 
ergy—and it is all trapped from the 
sunlight by the green leaf of the plant. 
The animals that men eat live on vegeta- 
ble foods. 

“But that is not the whole history of 
the green leaf," went on Doctor Crocker: 
"all the coal deposits in the world, in- 
volving calories in numbers so enormous 
that they stagger the human mind to 
grasp, contain energy trapped by the 
green leaf in ages long gone by. All the 
petroleum deposits, the vast beds of muck 
and peat, the layer of organic matter in 
the form of soil that covers the earth, and 
all the forests and other vegetation, are 
stores of energy trapped by the green leaf 
from the sunlight. 


“THAT'S what we scientists are here for, 
and that’s why Colonel Thompson es- 
tablished this institute. Nature does 
almost unbelievable wonders for man, 
but man can do a lot to help nature by 
making the plants we have more pro- 
ductive, and by finding ways to protect 
them from bugs and diseases. 

“Take cabbages, for instance. Several 
years ago the cabbage crop in various 
parts of the country was menaced with a 
fatal disease called cabbage yellows. One 
piece of land in Wisconsin had been given 
up for cabbage planting because it was 

*cabbage sick,' and allowed to grow grass 
for fourteen years. At the end of that 
time it was tried with cabbage again, and 
the crop was a total loss from 'yellows." 

“It was finally determined that the 
disease was caused by a parasitic fungus 
which took up its residence in the soil 
between forays upon successive crops, and 
refused to be eliminated. All sorts of 
methods were adopted to get rid of the 

arasites in the soil, but without result. 

hen one day someone observed that in 
the most sadly devastated field a head or 
two had escaped destruction. The thought 
came that some individual plants were so 
constituted as to resist the disease of their 
own power. It was proposed to try 
selecting these disease-resistant plants 
and breeding from them. 

“The experiment was tried, with all the 
precautions and refinements of technique 
that both scientists and practical cabbage 
growers could suggest, and after several 
years of the most painstaking work 1 
proved a complete success. 

“But the cabbage crop of the future is 
saved—and the cabbage crop in the 
United States is worth $20,000,000 a year. 

“Then look at the peach crop: It was 
probably worth last year more than $30,- 
000,000. Peaches have three enemies, two 
of them diseases called brown-rot and scab 


way of the peach was a hard and perilous 
one, until the scientist, by elaborate ex- 
perimentation, discovered a spray, mixed 
of lime, sulphur, and arsenate of lead, 
which put the three pests to flight. 

“The white scale at one time threatened 
the destruction of the orange and lemon 
industry of the Pacific coast. Scientists 
imported the ladybird beetle from Aus- 
tralia, which promptly set about elimi- 
nating the destroying scale until this pest 
has become a negligible factor. Other 
pests have been checked by setting against 
them parasites and natural enemies im- 
ported either from the original home of the 
port or from other parts of the world 

his accounts for the fact that the gypsy 
and brown-tail moths, voracious leaf eat- 
ers, have ceased to be numerous as 
destroyers of orchard and shade trees 
Parasites were imported from Europe and 
Japan to check them.” ` 


OW tell me," I said, "what's the 
worst pest the American agriculturist 
ever had to suffer from?" 

“The cotton boll weevil," Doctor 
Crocker responded promptly. ‘Since it 
crossed the Rio Grande from Mexico in 
1890, it has spread through the cotton 
fields of the South like gossip through a 
village. 

“But the scientist has partly succeeded, 
even with the boll weevil. He has found 
one way to meet the problem, though it is 
perhaps not the best solution or the final 
one. [he weevil is a bug which bores its 
way into the buds of the cotton plant and 
by its devoted attentions prevents them 
from developing. The men who set out 
upon its trail naturally turned to arsenic 
as a suitable poison for curbing its activi- 
ties, and soon found that it would kill the 
weevil if eaten. Their only difficulty was 
that the weevil wouldn't eat the arsenic! 

"So they studied its habits. B. R. 
Coad, of the Federal Bureau of Ento- 
mology, put the weevil in a cage and 
studied it for two years. Then he found 
the crevice in its armor. 

“The boll weevil drinks a lot of water 
It drinks dew, and it drinks rain water, 
when it can get it. So Coad tried the plan 
of putting the arsenic—in the form of 
calcium arsenate—on the cotton plant 
when it was wet with dew. The weevil 
took its drink as usual, curled up and died 
—yjust as surely as though it were wood 
alcohol. 

“It is quite a task to cover with the 
poisonous dust all the endangered plants 
on the thirty-two million acres of cot- 
ton plants. The work is best done at 
night, when the dew is on the plants, and 
night work is notoriously hard to get done. 
The calcium arsenate must be put on by 
machines, which throw out a cloud of 
impalpable dust to settle on every bud 
and boll. It costs money, therefore, and a 
great deal of the cotton is grown by small 
planters, who find it hard to invest in new 
machinery, in chemicals, and in added 
labor. 

"Besides, there isn't enough of the 
poison powder produced in the United 
States to go around. It requires about 
twenty pounds of calcium arsenate per 
acre. If one third, say, of the total 
acreage should come to be treated each 
vear for the pest, it would demand 100,0oc 
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‘The Wonders ot Radio 


now Multiplied / | 


cAlmos in a day this newest and most remarkable of 
musical instruments, the Brunswick Radiola, has 
changed all previous ideals of the musical and tonal 
possibilities of radio; of the ultimate in home entertain- 
ment. What it is and does—some remarkable features 


OU have certain ideas of radio, 

both from your own experiences 
and those of your friends. You have 
heard some wonderful things. 


Now we ask you to multiply those 
ideas; to hear, if only for the sheer 
marvel of it, the instrument that crit- 
ics, experts and musicians throughout 
the world have accounted the most 
important tonal achievement of years. 
What it is 

The name is the Brunswick Radiola— 
a phonograph and a radio in one— 
the superlative in phonographic 
reproduction with radio's greatest 
achievements, the Radiola receiving 
devices of the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

Designed and built as a unit by the 
Radio Corporation of America in col- 
laboration with Brunswick, it em- 
bodies scores of features found in no 
other instrument in the world. 

The Brunswick Method of Repro- 
duction, which in recent years has 
attracted virtually, every famous art- 
ist of the New Hall of Fame to the 
Brunswick Phonograph, has been 
subsidized to do for radio that which 
it did for phonographic music. The 
result is a musical revelation. 


Not a makeshift “combination” 


It is in nowise comparable with so- 
called “combination” instruments 


(makeshifts, merely ordinary phono- 
graphs with radio installations) but 
a scientifically combined unit, marking 
the best that men know in radio and 
in music. 


Already it is a world-commented acous- 
tical marvel, revealing an almost unbe- 
lievable tonal quality and clarity, duc 
to the scientific synchronizing of the 
Radiola loud speaker with the Bruns- 
wick all-wood tone amplifier and two- 
purpose horn. 


And it provides a compactness and sim- 
plicity of operation unknown before. 


All music at your command 


At a turn of a lever you have ordi- 
narily unexplorable mysteries of the 
air at your command. Another turn, 
and you have the world’s outstanding 
phonograph to play your favorite rec- 
ords. Everything in radio, in music, 
in the most thrilling of home enter- 
tainment, is at your command—in- 
stantly, beautifully, wonderfully. 


Prices as low as $190 


Some instruments embody the 
famous Radiola Super-Heterodvne; 
others the Radiola Regenoflex, others 
the Radiola 3 and 3A. 


Prices are as low as $190. 
Your Brunswick dealer will 
explain how liberal terms of 
payment can be arranged. 
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Brunswick Radiola 
Model No. 160 


Door on side of cabinet 
contar loop for operation of SN 
Raniota Surtx-HeTeRODYNt YO 
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oval tone amplifier 
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containing 
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SUPER: 
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panel 


records 


REMEMBER: 


Brunswick now offers the 
choice of two supreme musi- 


wick Phonograph and the 
Brunswick Radiola, which 
is a phonograph and a radio 
in one. Embodied in cabi- 
alt wood nets expressing the ulti- 
mate in fine craftsmanship. 


= © B. B.C. Co. 1925 


Bowne The Sign of Musical Prestige 


Some Remarkable Features 


Gives radio a clarity, tonal and musical beauty 


beyond any present conceptions you may have. 


Unites the world-noted Brunswick Phonograph with 
the outstanding achievements ín radio, the Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne, Radiola Regenoflex and other re- 
ceiving devices of the Radio Corporation of America 
—not a makeshift, but a scientifically combined unit. 

Brings amazing selectivity to big centers; offers 
those in smaller cities immediate touch with met- 
ropolitan musical, topical and educational events. 


PHONOGRAPHS * RECORDS + RADIOLAS 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Manufatturers — Esablished 1845 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO 
Branches in all principal cities 
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New Adventures 
oven 


BURGESS 
RADIO 
BATTERIES 


(Above)—They Roamed the World In the 
Speejack's Radio Room-u&U Photo 


(Below) —Dog Sleds Carry Them to the 
Arctic Outposts of Civilization 

You're fortunate — you average 
buyer of radio equipment. For when 
you are in need of new batteries you 
can phone or walk a few blocks for 
fresh ones to replace those in your 
receiver. Not so fortunate are those 
who wander acrossthe world or spend 
their lives in the lonely outposts on 
the frontiers of civilization. 

To them the correct selection of 
dependable receiving equipment is 
vital. For to be deprived of the use of 
their radio set is a dire catastrophe, 
and results in complete isolation 
from the world outside. 

Those who must receive absolute, 
unfailing service over longer periods 
always buy Burgess “A,” *B" and 
“C” Radio Batteries. 


*'Ask Any Radio Engineer'" 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
Engineers DRY BATTERIES Manufacturers 


Flashlight - Radio - Ignition - Telephone 
General Sales Office: Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago 


Laboratories and Works: 
Madison,Wisc. 


In Canada: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


| tons of the chemical to do the job. At the 


present time less than 10,000 tons a year 
is available for this purpose. So that the 
final rout of the boll weevil is still problem- 
atical. But science has done something in 
finding the way to poison the pest. It will 

robably discover a more practicable way 
before it is through, and one that the 
planter of modest means can afford to use. 

“A pest with destructive possibilities 
equivalent to those of the boll weevil is 
the European corn borer. The borer has 
become established in parts of New Eng- 
land, Ontario, and northern Ohio, and 
each year is advancing a few counties 
toward the rich corn-growing areas of the 
Midwest. It completely destroys the 
value of every plant infested. So far, 
rigid quarantine and sanitary measures 
are being applied, and every effort is 
being made to find an enemy to check the 
borer’s advance. 


*T TOWEVER, if you want a more cheer- 
ful story, let's go back to the pine- 
apples. 

"Within the past few years canned 
Hawaiian pineapple has become a house- 
hold word, and almost a staple food on the 
American home table. The. canning of 
this tropical fruit is, next to sugar raising, 
the largest interest in the islands, with an 
annual value of more than twenty million 
dollars. But less than fifteen years ago it 
looked as though the pineapple would 
never be more than a sad failure as a 
Hawaiian product. 

“There were some favored lands along 
the coast where it would grow satis- 
factorily; but on the uplands, which were 
much greater in extent, the fruit turned 
out yellow and sickly. Those who were 
studying the problem suspected that the 
plants were not getting enough iron for 
their needs. This was curious, for the 
Hawaiian soil is rich in iron; but study 
and experiment finally demonstrated that, 
no matter how much iron there was, the 
plants were not taking it in. 

"Meanwhile, a quarter of the way 
around the globe the problem was bein 
solved in another American possession. ‘A 
government agricultural chemist in Porte 
Rico discovered that pineapple plants 
which could not get enough iron from the 
soil because of other chemical ingredients 
that prevented its absorption, could take 
it in through their leaves if they could get 
it. So he tried spraying the leaves with 
iron sulphate, or green vitriol. The effect 
was immediate and eminently satisfactory. 
'The plants, thus fed with the indispen- 
sable iron through their leaves instead of 
in the orthodox way through their roots, 
flourished and produced fruits of gratify- 
ing perfection. When the spraying plan 
was tried in Hawaii, the result wasthe same. 

* And this same iron," Doctor Crocker 
went on, “‘is just what many plants need, 
and all animals and human hence There 
is enough iron in a hundred-and-ffty- 
pound man to make a good-sized nail. If 
the man doesn’t get a regular supply of 
iron to keep the proportion in his body 
right, his health will suffer. You can get 
all the iron you need by eating plenty of 
green vegetables and fruit.” 

The patient, far-flung explorations of 
the government plant hunters have added 
millions to the production totals in the 
United States. From the plant explorers 


and from other sources nearly sixty thou- 
sand species of plants and seeds have come 
in twenty-five years to this country for 
trial. While but few of these have turned 
out to be commercially valuable, those 
few have returned multifold all the ex- 
penditure. 

Conspicuous among these is the Wash- 
ington navel orange, brought by Depart- 
ment scientists from Brazil, which now 
makes up the greater part of California 
orange output. 

The soy bean, imported from Man- 
churia, has rapidly become one of the 
standard crops of the corn belt and of 
other agricultural regions. Hairy Peruvian 
alfalfa yields in California from one to two 
tons more hay than any other variety, and 
1s estimated to return five million dollars 
annually to farmers in that state. 

The Salt River Valley in Arizona is 
indebted to scientists for the importation 
of a long-staple cotton from Egypt and for 
the development of a satisfactory varia- 
tion from it that, as Pima cotton, produces 
between thirty and forty thousand 500- 
pound bales a year. The date palm 
industry has been established in the 
Southwest after scientists imported the 
plant, overcame a scale insect, and de- 
veloped a new method of rooting the 
suckers of the palm. Although dates have 
been grown since history began in the Old 
World, American scientific publications 
to-day are the standard works on the. 
subject. The industry has been developed 
here since 1898. 


ASMALL bag of Sudan grass seed was 
introduced from Africa in 1909. The 
annual value of the crop in America now 
exceeds ten million dollars. Of equal value 
is the feterita crop, another grass imported 
from the Sudan. Among other grasses 
brought in by scientists, now producing 
crops here worth from the thousands to 
the millions, are Napier grass, Rhodes 
grass, and Natal grass, all from Africa; 
Siberian millet, Carib grass, and Japanese 
sugar cane. 
rom a tropical jungle one of these 

exploring scientists brought the first avo- 
cados, now well established in California 
and Florida. The Chinese jujube, which 
compares with the date when dried, is 
becoming an important crop in the West, 
because it stands hard treatment and 
never fails to fruit. From the Orient also 
come peach trees that will grow in alkaline 
soil, and are being used as stocks on 
which to graft our approved varieties. 

Plant science is not only concerned with 
establishing new varieties and combating 
insect and fungus pests, but with finding 
new and more profitable uses for plants 
and for their by-products. The corncob, 
for instance, has been regarded as of 
commercial value only for making pipes; 
for those a special variety is grown. Cob 
incinerators are part of the equipment of 
nearly every grain elevator in the corn 
belt, because the cobs could not be used. 
Now chemists in the Department of 
Agriculture are finding that several useful 
chemicals can be derived from the corn- 
cob. One of these is furfural, which can 
be used in the manufacture of varnishes, 
stains, dyes, printing plates, and a sub- 
stitute for hard rubber. The humble cob 
may yet become a valued article of com- 
merce. 
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WHAT you want 
WHEN you want it~ QUICK! 


Price 140 


Without Accessories 


HERMIODYNE is radio at its 

best and simplest. No more 

twiddling of several knobs to 
bring in a station — just turn the 
ONE knob to wavelength listed in 
the newspaper radio programs and 
Thermiodyne gives you the station 
instantly. No fussing— no fishing— 
no guesswork. The station comes 
in as clearly as if you had a front- 
rOW Seat. 


Thermiodyne brings in distant 
stations accurately and clearly at 
exactly the same point every time. 
If it's in the air Thermiodyne will 
get it. There is never any interfer- 
ence between distant and local 
stations; and no distortion, no 
howling, no squealing. 


Think of it! — a high-powered, 
six-tube receiving set with one mas- 


THERMIODYNE RADIO CORPORATION -œ 
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ter control that enables you to get 
stations in a second's tick of your 
watch. So simple that any child 
who can read figures can operate 
Thermiodyne accurately and suc- 
cessfully. Now everybody can en- 
joy radio without waiting for the 
family "expert" to come home and 
tune in! 

The secret of Thermiodyne's supremacy 
is in its mechanical perfection. It is the 
only set, regardless of price, that contains 
3 stages of Thermionic Frequency, Detec- 
tor and 2 stages of Audio Frequency. Four 
refiners enable you to clarify variations in 
broadcasting and regulate volume of tone. 
Any accessories may be used. Thermiodyne 
performance is guaranteed uncondition- 
ally by the manufacturer. 


Go to your radio dealer today and have 
him demonstrate Thermiodyne. If you've 
never listened in with a Thermiodyne 
you've never really heard radio. 


PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 
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DEALERS 
and JOBBERS 


Write for full par- 
ticulars regarding 
franchise for selling 
the most remarkable 
receiving set on the 
market. A few terri- 
tories are still avail- 
able, but act quickly. 


4 
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s the others have their card games—Grandpa 


settles down to real amusement—at the radio. 


His dependable Brandes Headset shuts out the babble. 
Its Matched Tone gives him each word clearly — 
with identical tone and equal volume for both ears. 


Grandpa’s in a world of his own—and the game 
continues undisturbed. Everybody’s happy! 


Table -Talker $10.00. (50 cents Superior Matched Tone 
additional west of the Rockies.} Headset. . . . . $6.00. 
In Canada $12.50. In Canada $7.00. 


Brandes 


The name to know in Radio 


© Copyrighted by C. Brandes, Ine., 1925 
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Have a Heart! 


(Continued from page 57) 


A good many years ago, when I was 
working for a company that manufac- 
tured soap, we sent a young fellow out on 
the road. Orders came pouring in from 
him. The shipments were made—and 
promptly returned by the buyers. Ob- 
viously, something was wrong. I told a 
special salesman to go around with the 
young man and see what the trouble was. 

le went, but found nothing definite. He 
was convinced, however, that the boy was 
crooked, and in some way was misrepre- 
senting the oods. 

I didn’t believe it. So I traveled a 
thousand miles to see the young fellow. 
On the first call we made together, I dis- 
covered the trouble. He was misleading 
the buyers, but not intentionally. His 
“line of talk” was wrong. The company 
was giving a premium with each order, 
and that caused the misunderstanding. 
For instance, the soap he was selling was 
listed at three dollars a case; and with 
each five cases bought the company 
gave two as a sort of bonus. So the buyer 
got seven cases for fifteen dollars. 

But this boy, in his eagerness, argued 
that, with the premium, the price was but 
a little more than two dollars per case. 
He emphasized that two dollars so much 
that his customers got it fixed in their 
minds that two dollars was the regu- 
lar price. Consequently, when a man 
bought five cases, he expected a bill for 
just a little over ten dollars, and two 
cases free. When the bill called for 
fifteen dollars, the customers shipped the 
goods back. 

I explained to the boy what he was 
doing. He saw the point, and changed 
his methods. After that, he was a cork- 
ing good salesman. 

There is very rarely any occasion for 
bawling a man out. If he is falling down 
it worries him more than it does anyone 
else. A little human effort and reason- 
ableness will enable him to make good 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred. 

If in my dealings with men I find that 
I must criticize someone severely I look 
into his record until I find something 
worthy of praise. Then I call him on the 
carpet and tell him what he is doing that 
is wrong. But I also speak of something 
he has done that is fine! He sees that I 
am eager to be pleased, that I had rather 
praise than scold. Praise is something we 
all like and need. 


ONCE knew a sales manager who was 

a member of the hard-boiled school of 
executives. In his employ was a star 
salesman, who sent in a tremendous 
amount of business. One day this sales- 
man came to headquarters to see his 
chief. 

"Good morning," he said genially, as 
he walked in, smiling. 

“Well,” snapped the executive, look- 
ing up with a frown, “what do you want?” 

“Not a thing!" replied the salesman, 

turning on his heel and walking out. 

He resigned forthwith, accepted an- 
other position, and that company lost 
its best man, simply because an executive 


, lacked understanding of human beings. 
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NLY a great receiving set can 
give you a true realization of 
the perfections attained in radio. 
There are wonderful things in 
the air. The latest and best in 


you want, the control to get it easily, 
and the volume and clarity to hear 
it perfectly. 


In Atwater KrNr Radio there is 


i quality beyond question; there is 
music, plays, lectures and news are QS e s 
A scientific, precise design and master 
being broadcast from everywhere. : d ERATUM IE 
1 workmanship. Experience, skill and < 
An Atwater Kent will give you k letve are built EE ot THINK 
rte cueing ahaha a nowledgeare built into every part, H 
p. i from the tiniest wire to the beauti- 
Night after night your ATWATER ful, polished cabinet. WHAT 
N vi VO 1 1 € 1 n 
Kr TN ill serve yot faithfully, R i IS BACK 
bringing in from where you will the Any Atwater Kent dealer will 
programs you want to hear. It will gladly demonstrate—and help in OF IT 
give you the range to select what — your selection. BIS 
| USF 
Instructive literature on request | 1 | 


| ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY n 
T 4702 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RADIO 


Place the skill, experience and resources of the 
Laboratories in every socket of your 
5—Standard for all Sets. Types C-301 A, 
2. In the Orange and Blue Carton. Pri 
Patent Notice: Cunningham tubes are corered by patents 
dat d 2-18-08, 2-18-12, 12-30-13, 10-23-17, 10-23-17, ando r 
issued and pending. 
Cunningham 40-page Data Book fully explaining care and 
operation of Radio Tubes now available by sending 10c in 


stamps to San Francisco Office. 
HOME OFFICE 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW YORK 


t General 


$4.00 ae 


BORN A and WESTERN RTERED CUNARDEN 


1926, 2 DA 


TERRANEAN, JAN: 280. 
Times Bad New York 


FRANK C. CLARK 


c. G- CONN Ke. , Eus 
nd " 


Sousa and other world-famous artist 
use and endorse Conn instruments as 
—Supreme in tonc 
—Perfect in scale 
—Most reliable in action 
—Easiest to play 
will help you choose the Conn which suits 
t, in the pages of thís book. Free 
MANY Payments. Send coupon for 


3. C.G. CONN, Ltd., Elkhart, Ind. 


In business, men are sometimes sensi- 
tive, temperamental, and hard to under- 
stand. But, underneath it all, most of 
them are reasonable. Once, when I was 
promoted, a man who had worked with 
me resented it bitterly. 

At the first opportunity I sent for him, 
and we talked most of the afternoon. I 
told him my side and he told me his. 
When we were through we had come to a 
complete understanding, and had formed 
a friendship that has endured to this 
day. 

On another occasion I had an office boy 
who was, I think, the worst office boy in 
the world. He seemed absolutely hope- 
less; so one day I called him down firmly. 
After lunch I found a note from him on my 
desk. ‘I resign,” he said. 

I smiled at his action, but said nothin 
until Saturday, the day when he pead 
to leave us. Then I had him come in to 
see me. We talked and talked. He ex- 

lained his troubles, and I explained mine. 
m told me where he thought he was 
slighted, and I told him where I thought 
he was doing us an injustice. 

The result was that he remained with 

developed rapidly, and is now an 
executive in a great corporation! Had 
I fired him his pride would have suffered, 
his confidence would have been shaken, 
and perhaps he would not have recovered 
for many years. It was another case of 


-having a heart. 


“I can buy all the brains I need," 
executive once said tome. “And if a man 
doesn’t make good right off I simply fire 
him and get somebody else.” 

Well, there are many men of many 
minds, and perhaps that executive has 
done quite well in business. I'm not sure 
what his record is. But I do know that he 
hasn't done well in the matter of devel- 
oping men. The hiring and firing rule is 
brutal, as I see it. Every man wants to 
make good; at least, every man of any 
character at all wants to. Give him a 
chance, help him, understand him—and 
you won't have to fire him. 

I said I hated "standardization," and 
I do. How can human effort be standard- 
ized? I have had working for me a loco- 
motive fireman, a town constable, a 
blacksmith, a teacher, a preacher, and 
goodness knows how many other men 
from nearly all the professions and voca- 
tions. Do you imagine that standardized 
treatment would have got results out of 
this human hodgepodge? I am sure it 
wouldn't. 


WHEN I was a boy I wanted to be a 
salesman; so when the mines were 
idle I worked for a grocer, although he 
didn't pay me anything. I did it because 
the store appealed to me, and because I 
wanted to see and hear the “drummers” 
who came in. 

One of these “drummers” was a fel- 
low with a great voice. lle told stories 
well, laughed so that the building rattled, 
and bowled over any opposition to him 
that might arise. Another was a soft- 
spoken man, who made no noise what- 
ever, and told no jokes. Yet the orders 
they obtained were about equal. 

That puzzled me considerably, for I 
thought salesmanship had a certain defi- 
nite technique. But in after years the 
problem faded away. In salesmanship, as 


in everything else, the man who does best 
is the man who ts natural, who is himself. 

Another of my pet hates is “ pep.’ 
What good does a pep letter do? If a man 
isn't convinced that his work is worth- 
while, if he is sore about it, he ought to 
get into the work that suits him, so that 
he can and will, without effort, give of his 
best. Enthusiasm comes from the inside 
of a man, not from outside of him. If he 
is a misht the wells of enthusiasm will 
remain dry. 

I know I am flying in the face of ac- 
cepted beliefs in all this; but my answer 
is that my system has worked. My com- 
pany is growing all the time, my sales- 
men are becoming happier, better citizens, 
and better producers. Thats proof 
enough for me. 

Perhaps my viewpoint differs from that 
of certain other people because of my 
childhood with its strange mixture of 
cruel and kindly treatment. I have al- 
ready related some of the things that in- 
fluenced me, but those incidents were not 
all of my training. For a time before my 
father died, we ‘had eight boarders and 
roomers in a house with only three rooms. 
And there were five of us children. That 
helped me know people. 


HEN, after leaving the mines, Í worked 

as a collector for an instalment house— 
a job I detested—also as a real estate 
salesman, and for a short time as a mine 
owner. Having been a laborer in a mine, 
I wanted to find out how it felt to own 
one. That mine wiped out everything 1 
had saved. 
' After this I became a soap salesman for 
Armour and Company. This was foreign 
to any boyhood ambition, for near t 
choli attended as a small boy there was 
a soap factory, and the smell of it made 
me almost hate soap! Yet I sold soap, 
became an office executive, and there 
rounded out one stage of my education in 
human nature. Following this I had 
charge of a soap factory in California. 
Then I went with the Paraffine Com- 
panies, Inc., the organization I now rep- 
resent. 

All along this varied route I have been 
studying people, because I liked them. 
But it was those miners in Pennsylvania, 
I think, who taught me most of what I 


know. There is no pretense about a 
miner. He likes naturalness and sim- 
plicity. So do we all. He hasa heart. It 


is to him, therefore, that I owe—in part, 
anyway—the simple little formula that 
has enabled me to approach the afternoon 
of my life with the knowledge that I have 
not only got results on the sales sheets, 
but, I hope, in the hearts and characters 
of the' men with whom I have been 
associated. 

Within the past generation there have. 
been many marvelous discoveries and in- 
ventions. Yet with all our learning, and 
with all our scientific smartness, we are 
still very ignorant on the most important 
subject of all: How to treat people. 

Treat them as you would like to be 


treated! That is the method, and there is 


surely nothing original in it so far as we 
of the present day are concerned. It is 
simply the Golden Rule. When applied, 
it gets better results in every worth-while 
way than all the substitutes for it that 
man, in his ignorance, has devised. 


++ + + + 
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"DAUGHTER OF THE STARS" 


When the “Daughter of the Stars” talks 
with the children of earth 


OU remember the dramatic 

night last winter when the giant 
Navy dirigible Shenandoah went 
adrift in a raging gale. 


“You are over Newark," said 
cadio station WOR. ‘“‘What can we 
do to help you?" 


Thousands of people sitting by 
cadio sets in their cozy homes heard 
the plucky lieutenant-commander 
on the Shenandoah send 
back the reply: ‘‘Thanks, 
old man, everything's 
O. K.” 

In the air, as on the 
sea, radio equipment 
must be the most reliable 
it is possible to get. That 
is why the Shenandoah, 
the huge ship Leviathan 


The new Exide 6 volt “A” 
Battery in one-piece case. 


—in fact, many governmentand com- 
mercial radio plants—were equipped 
with Exide Batteries. 


For your own set 


When you use Exide Radio Batter- 
ies in your home you get the clearest 
reception, for Exides give uniform 
current through a long period of 
discharge. 

There is an Exide type 
for every tube and a size 
for every set: “A” bat- 
teries for 2-volt, 4-volt 
and 6-volt tubes; “B” 
batteries, 24 and 48 volt, 
of 6000 milliampere hour 
capacity. They are effi 
cient, dependable, long- 
lasting — and right in 


price. Exide Batteries are made by 
the largest manufacturer of storage 
batteries in the world. 

You can get Exides at Radic 
Dealers and at all Exide Service 
Stations. If your dealer should be 
out of booklets describing Exide 
Radio Batteries, send us your name 
and we will mail them to you. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE 
BATTERY COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited 
153 Dufferin St., Toronto 


Exide 


RADIO BATTERIES 


FOR BETTER RADIO RECEPTION-USE STORAGE BATTERIES 
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The tools of national service 


The American people lead the world in the efficiency of industry. 


Who can say what part of their success is due to the superior 
implements they use. This much we know. They have the world’s 
best telephone system as an instrument of communication, and they 
use it without parallel among the races of the earth. To this end 
our telephone service must be equipped with proper tools. 


The tools of management. Bell System executives, rising from 
the ranks of those who know telephony, must share our respon- 
sibility to the public, most of whom are telephone users, share- 
holders or workers. 


The tools of service. The national, two-billion-dollar Bell 
System, handling fifty-eight million telephone calls a day, must be 
enlarged and extended while in use. 

The tools of forecast. We must continue to know the rapid 
and complex growth of communities and make provision in 
advance, so that the telephone will be ready when needed. 

The tools of supply. The Western Electric Company, our 
manufacturing and purchasing department, its factories manned by 
40,000 workers, assures us that extension of facilities need never 
be interrupted. 

We must have the best tools of finance, of invention, of every- 
thing else, in order to continue serving the American people. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


This coupon will bring you 
FREE of charge our booklet 


“How to See Europe 


at Moderate Cost” 
ON'T fail to see it before you decide on 
your European trip. Gates Tours are 
planned and managed by skilled experts 


with over 30 years of successful experience. 


Mail this Coupon today ! 


GATES TOURS— Dept. E-2, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 


Make Big Money—sell RADIO 


Demonstrate Once — Results Mean Sure Sale 
k Coast to coast,lowest prices,attrac- 
tive four-tube instrument $39.50. 
Big commission to you. Exclusive 
territory to proven salesmen. Ter- 
ritory going fast, write today for 
large illustrated book No. 100. 
Don't fail to name your county. 
OZARKA, Inc. 

839 Washington BI icago, Hl. 


“Information, 
Please!" 


(Continued from page 51) 


"Well, the operator said, you could 
have knocked her down with a feather! 
For a moment she thought somebody had 
zot her mixed up with the marriage 

ureau. 

“But she went right on, just as calmly 
as if helping folks get married were a 
regular part of her iab. 

** "Tell me about it,’ she said. 

“PIL have to hurry,’ said the voice. 
‘Granddad’s in the next room, and he may 
hear me any minute. You see, I ran away 
from my home in Kentucky to marry the 
man I love. He's very ee a hospital 
here, and he may not live—’ Her voice 
broke, and the operator knew she was 
crying. 

Go on,’ said the girl at the switch- 
board. 

““T got here yesterday afternoon. We 
just had time to get the special license 
when Granddad arrived on the next train. 
Now he has me here in the hotel. He’s 
planning to take me back home to-morrow 
morning. I won’t be taken! I’m going to 
slip out to-night after he is asleep. But I 
don't know how to find my way about in 
New York, especially at night. Won't 
you help me quick? I just can't leave 

ob—' 

"'Why is your grandfather so set 
against your marrying this Bob?’ cut in 
the operator. 

**Because, sobbed the voice, (Bob's 
an Episcopalian and a Yankee, and Grand- 
dad's a | jeep and he fought under 
Stonewall Jackson. . . . I tell you, it will 
just kill me if Bob dies.’ 


sf ELL, the telephone !girl simply 

couldn't stand that. She told the 
girl to be ready at twelve-fifteen sharp, 
and she would s everything fixed up. 
Of- course, when you think about it in the 
broad open daylight, ıt sounds like a fool- 
ish thing to do. I suppose it was foolish, 
but I can understand how the operator felt. 

“She went off duty at twelve. But 
long’ before that time she had made ar- 
rangements with her own pastor to lend 
a hand. She said, when she saw the girl, 
looking half frightened to death, she was 
glad she had taken a chance. The little 
lady's face just matched her soft, sweet 
voice. 

“The minister and the two girls got 
into a taxi and shot off to the kanal, 
where the nurses had already been warned 
that there was to be a wedding. The 
hotel operator said that when she met 
‘Bob,’ she was gladder than ever she had 
persuaded herself to be foolish and sen- 
timental. She knew that Ae was all right, 
and that the girl would be all right in his 
care. 

“Well, that must have been a funny 
wedding: the night nurse and the tele- 
phone girl were witnesses, and a young 
interne gave the bride away. Both the 
bride and the groom wept all tfirough the 
ceremony. But my friend said that any- 
body could see that their tears were happy 
ones. 

“The biggest joke of all, though, came 


“Information, Please!” by MILDRED HARRINGTON 


next day, when Grandfather himself walked 
up to the hotel switchboard with a huge 
bunch of flowers, to thank my friend 
for chaperoning his granddaughter. She 
said you should have heard him boasting 
that all Kentucky women were high- 
handed and full of spirit. Why, he was as 
pleased as punch! His objections to Bob 
were just a part of his lifelong habit of 
disapproving of anybody who happened 
not to be born south of the Mason and 
Dixon Line! 

“Tt took right much courage to decide 
to cut out answering all questions not 
related to telephone service," said Miss 
Kehoe. ''But we found it absolutely 
necessary in order to give efficient and 
economical service. Rules or no rules, 
however, freak calls keep on coming in. 

"Just recently a woman from the 
Italian quarter called up to inform us that 
her children had measles, and to ask us if 
it would be all right for her to use the 
telephone. She didn't want to give any- 
body measles germs over the wire! 


“CYNE of the most amusing experiences 

we ever had occurred the other day. 
A woman who had ordered some flowers 
from a pay station asked if it would be 
all right to put the money for the florist 
in the coin slots. Of course we said ‘No,’ 
and thought that settled the matter. 

“In a few moments, however, the 
woman appeared at our office, and an- 
nounced that she wanted to see the tubes 
that brought the coins to us from the pay 
stations. She also said she would like to 
know how our operators made change so 
quickly when it was necessary to return a 
coin. 

“We explained to her that the coins 
themselves did not travel to the central 
office, but that the signals which they 
produced did. We further explained that 
it is by means of these signals that the 
operator knows that a coin has been 
deposited. She can then push a button 
and make the connection, which releases a 
coin and drops it into a locked box, or 
returns it to the depositor. 

“A man who was pleased with a quick 
connection did not wait to make such 
lengthy investigation. When he finished his 
conversation, he called'Information' back: 

“*You gave me fine service,’ he said. 
‘Heregoesatipinthequarterslot. Thanks!’ 

“Some folks have queer notions of 
economy. It is a common occurrence for 
someone to ask how much it will cost to 
install a telephone for a small family. But, 
fortunately, not many take their ideas of 
thrift as far as did the man who made this 
announcement to ‘Information’ not long 
ago: 

““T am Mr. Greengold. Don't send 
your men around to disconnect my ’phone 
as I asked this morning. I save you 
money. I’ve cut the 'phone loose with my 
knife, so I can take it in the truck to my 
new house.” 

“Another thrifty chap—evidently a 
young one—wanted us to refund his 
nickel. ‘I called up my girl for a date,’ he 
said, ‘and she turned me down. My call 
didn't do any good, so I think I'm entitled 
to my money back.' 

“A few of the calls which reach the 
regular operators come from people who 
are short on imagination. One night 
recently a man asked for a certain number. 

e number was given, and the connec- 
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s there a best 


radio receiver 


Only deliberate comparison of various re- 
ceivers can determine. Noises once thought 
inseparable from radio mus tune out. The 
ideal receiver is a musical instrument when 
music is desired. And the voice of the singer 
--..Near or far....must be as rich in charm as 
in actuality + Wherever the test of hearing 
includes the Garod Neutrodyne the choice is 
always Garod . Distant programs are not dis- 
tant to the Garod....even when local stations 
are broadcasting ~ Its vast reserve of power is 
controlled by a single, simple dial . Go to 
the Garod dealer and ask for the Visitor's 
Hearing. It will mark the end of your seek- 
ing....the end of your que& for the best in 
radio achievement . And the man who selects 
a Garod need not pay for it all at once. Any 
dealer will explain the unique payment plan. 


ipei olt Garod Corporation 

as t t . 

fiir j^ T a 120 Adams St., Newark,N J. 
Canadian Distributors 

Continental Equipment Co., Ld., 357 St. Catharine St., Montreal 
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tion made. After a few moments the man 
said: 

“<I haven't got them.’ 

“ Now, on a telephone switchboard the 
electric lights in the sockets go out when 
the connection is made. Without dream- 
ing that she might be misinterpreted, the 
operator re ree "The lights are out." 

“All right, then,’ said the subscriber. 
‘I guess the folks are in bed. Good-by.’ 


“WE OCCASIONALLY get requests 
for information about patients in 
the various hospitals. Of course all we 
can do is to connect the inquirers with 
the particular hospital in which they have 
a relative or friend. 

“The girls on duty in the hospitals 
certainly get some posers, es ecially from 
foreigners who can't speak Engla very 
well. They soon learn, though, that 
Italians always give first names last, and 
that not many foreigners understand the 
scientific terms kin by the doctors and 
nurses. For example, when there is an 
inquiry about Rosie O'Brien in Saint 
Patrick's ward, the operator knows that 
the patient is in the psychopathic ward. 

“ An Italian will say, ‘My name Bellano, 
Tony. I wanta know ’bouta my boy. He 
sent there by accident yesterday." 

“Information tries to put Tony's mind 
at rest about his boy who has had an 
accident. 

"Some of the most interesting expe- 
riences we have are in connection with 
subscribers who will not allow their names 
to be printed in the telephone directory. 
Mostly, they are very wealthy, or they 
are'persons who, for other reasons, are 
very much in the public eye, and who 
would be annoyed to death by begging 
requests of one kind or another. 

“Suppose, for example, that Rudolph 
Valentino's name were in the directory. 
How many film-struck flappers, do you 
imagine, would try to telephone a request 
for an interview? 

"We have a minister and a medical 
doctor with exactly the same name, 
Charles James, we'll say. For a long time 
the minister refused to have his name in 
the telephone book. The doctor's name 
was in the directory. It was natural, of 
course, that, since both men were referred 
to as ‘Doctor James,’ the medical James 
occasionally ve calls which were intended 
for the preache 

“One da iue doctor went to the 
minister and said, ‘Look here, I think you 
ought to have your telephone number 

ublishied: Folks are always getting us 
confused." 

*** [ can't, man,’ protested the minister; 
‘I would never get a sermon written.’ 

“Well, the situation went from bad to 
worse. More and more often people who 
had business with the minister called the 
doctor's number. 

“Finally, one morning a young man got 
the physician on the wire, and asked 
nervously, 'Is this Doctor James? 

“‘Yes, replied the doctor; ‘what can I 
do for you? 

“Well, stammered the embarrassed 
young chap, ‘I want to know if you could 
marry me this morning? 

“The doctor had an inspiration. 

“Tm damn sorry I can’t accommodate 
you,’ he said, ‘but the truth is I’m work- 
ing like the devil on my new sermon, and I 
can’t be interrupted.’ 


** Needless to say,” laughed Miss Kehoe, 
“the minister had his name printed in the 
next issue of the directory. 

“Printing telephone "books for New 
York City is such an enormous job that 
only two editions can be got out each year. 
Suppose you had a telephone installed the 
very day after the directory went to press. 
Your name cannot be printed for several 
months, but you are entitled to service. 
And you get it in twenty-four hours after 
your wires are connected. 

“How? That is where our job comes in. 
Your name, address, and occupation are 
recorded in the big loose-leaf binders. 
Anybody who has occasion to call 
simply asks Information for your number. 

“Right here, though, I want to make 
one point clear: Don’t call Information 
for a changed number. Suppose you know 
that your friend’s telephone number has 
been changed, or perhaps she has moved 
to another part of the city. Simply call 
the old number. The regular operator will 
turn your call over to a special operator, 
whose business it is to handle changed 
numbers. 

“You would be surprised to know how 
many people call Information, instead of 
looking up numbers which they know are 
in the directory. And the excuses they 
give when we tell them they can find what 
they want in the telephone book! Men, 
especially young ones, are the worst about 
trying to be funny. A favorite come-back 
with them is, ‘Don’t be hard on me; I'm 
blind" Or, ‘I’m sorry, but I can't read.’ 
We are always lenient, though, when a 
tired mother's voice says, ‘The baby has 
torn out that page.’ 

“Even if a ot of folks are too lazy to 
use it, the directory is the most popular 
book in New York City. Nearly two 
hundred thousand people consult it every 
hour. 
e HICH are nicer over the 'phone, 

menor women?" I wanted toknow. 
“ As a rule," said Miss Kehoe, “men are 
more direct—they know what they want 
before they start to ask for it; but women 
are easier to understand because their 
voices carry better. Then, too, women are 
less likely to be impatient. 

“The number of people who speak 
distinctly is surprisingly small. The ma- 
pu of folks seem to throw their voices 

ack into their throats instead of forward 
into the front of their mouths, where they 
belong. 

"Our girls are carefully drilled for 
weeks in 'voice culture' before they begin 
work. They are taught to exaggerate 
certain sounds a little, so as to lessen the 
chances for mistakes. For example, they 
are trained to say 'ni-yen,' and 'fo-wer,' 
and ‘f-iv’ in repeating numbers. They 
are also taught to ed sentences with a 
rising inflection. This prevents the final 
sounds from being swallowed. It is inter- 
sting to see that many of our subscribers 
are following suit. Why, I notice the 
improvement almost from day to day. 

“Of course we make mistakes, but a 
great many times the subscriber fails to 
do his share. We give a man a number one 
second, and he forgets it the next. The 
reason for this is easy to find: He is so 
busy thinking about what he is going to 
say when he gets his connection that he 
forgets to pay attention to the job in hand. 

“One thing that I would like to say is 
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that out-of-town people are usually easier 
to please than city folks. Perhaps one 
reason for this is that they don't want to 
appear 'countrified.' They don't know 
that your born-and-bred New Yorker asks 
more curious questions than anybody else 
in the world! 

“Do people ever tr 
Information?” I asked. 

“Well,” admitted Miss Kehoe, “we 
come in for our regular share of April Fool 
pranks. Somebody always wants us to 
locate Mr. Fish at the Aquarium, or some 
foolish thing like that. And a call for the 
Animal Rescue Home all too frequently 
ends in a request to speak to Kitty. 

“But about the biggest joke that ever 
occurred in this office was on us: One 
morning a certain lawyer’s office boy 
failed to appear. The man called the boy's 
home to find out if he were sick. 

* After repeated trials, he finally got the 
boy's mother. She said that she had 
washed out Fred's one good shirt, and that 
it was not yet dry. At this moment, the 
operator cut in with the familiar, 'I'm 
ringing them for you!" 

“This was too much for the lawyer. He 
said, 'All right. See if you can't dry 'em 
too. As soon as Fred gets back, I'm going 
to raise his pay, so he can buy two shirts! " 


to play jokes on 
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was scarcely more than a boy at that 
time! The accounting problem alone was 
a bigone for him to handle. But he didn't 
hesitate to make it an even bigger one. 

His study of the situation went deeper 
than mere bookkeeping. He found that 
in the absence of facts to go by, the com- 
pany's officers had to use their own judg- 
ment; and this judgment had to be Based 
largely on guesswork. 

So, while he was reorganizing the ac- 
counting system, Gifford also began to 
search out, and to pile up, all kinds of 
information about general conditions as 
well as about that particular business. 

But, from his point of view, facts were 
useless unless they were understood. 
He had then the same idea that he ex- 
pressed to me when he said: “A man 
may remember hundreds of facts; but 
how much good will that do him if he 
doesn’t understand them?” 

In order to use, through understanding, 
the mass of information he had gathered, 
Gifford established, when he was only 
twenty-three years old, a department of 
statistics. Under his direction it has be- 
come one of the most valuable information 
bureaus in the United States. It proba- 
bly has been worth millions of dollars to 
the Bell System, because of its help in 
sizing up conditions and the needs of the 


business. Instead of the company’s execu- | 


tives having to depend on “hunches,” 
they have accurate information. 

he department grew out of a sugges- 
tion which Gifford made to the late 
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WASHINGTON 


AS in its grandeur—isolated, 
distinguished, serene—stands the 
Lincoln Memorial, in a setting of roll- 
ing hills—eternal emblem of a people's 
love for its great leader and the 
nation’s savior. 

Here at the shrine of the beloved, 
on the boundary between the two sec- 
tions whose conflict made theburden, 
passion and triumph of his life, all can 
pay tribute, and find inspiration in 
the contemplation of his greatness. 

Wandering about in Washington 
is like seeing the pages of the nation's 
history unfold themselves. With a 
feeling of admiration you look upon 
the imposing Capitol, whose halls so 
many great men have sanctified by 
their presence; the historic White 
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House; the Treasury; the National 
Museum; the Washington Monument 
—all mute reminders of the past. 


These are a few of the many places 
of historicinterest that await the sight- 
seer. To appreciate more fully the 
attractions that Washington has for 
the visitor, you should read the “Book 
About Washington,” issued by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

This book deals with the history of Wash- 
ington from its founding to the present day. 
It is also a helpful guide to the principal 
points of interest in and around the Capital 
City. A copy of this book will be mailed to 
you free upon receipt of the coupon below. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is the 
only route between New York, Chicago, and 
St. Louis which pus directly through Wash- 
ington, where liberal stop-over privilege is 
accorded. 
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Mardi Gras 
at New Orleans | 


pe^ your trip to Californiato 
include a stopover at alluring 
New Orleans during Mardi 
Gras week, from February 19 to 
February 24, 1925. A whole city 
turned into one gigantic, joyous 
playground! A whirlwind week 
of revelry, gorgeous spectacles 
and brilliant pageants in a veri 
tablestorm of streamersand con- 
fetti! Stopoversat New Orleans 
allowed on all tickets via the 


SUNSET ROUTE 
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New Orleans Houston San Antonio 
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Los Angeles San Francisco 


The NEW 
SUNSET LIMITED 


Club Car. Observation Car. Latest type 
Sleeping and Dining Cars. Unsurpassed 
cuisine. Barber Shop, Shower Baths, 
Ladies’ Lounge, Valet, Maid, Manicure 
and Hairdressing service. Oil-burning 
locomotives and rock-ballasted roadbed. 
Nosmoke, no cinders, no dust. Open win- 
dows whenever desired! 


Through sleeper to Apache Trail in Ari- 
zona and to San Diego via the marvelous 
Carriso Gorge in California. 


For further information and literature, address 
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New York Houston New Orleans 
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| Theodore N. Vail, who was then president 
! of the company. Later, still other im- 
| portant developments resulted from the 
association between the two men. 

For example, one morning before 
breakfast, Mr. Vail called up Gifford and 
said, “I want a report on the use of the 
telegraph. Let me have it as soon as you 
can.” Then he hung up the receiver. 

As the telephone company, at that 
time, had acquired control of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company also, Mr. 
Vail’s interest in the subject was perfectly 
natural. But, even though Gifford was 
accustomed to laconic messages from his 
chief, he was puzzled. Just what did Mr. 
Vail mean by “the use of the telegraph”? 

Gifford wondered—but he didn't ask 
Vail. He knew it was up to him to get 
along without further explanation. 

He decided to collect facts which he 
considered the most important ones. So 
he set his staff to work to determine how 
many messages were handled daily by the 
company's wires. Then he calculated the 
number that could be sent over those 
wires. 

'The following morning, when he sub- 
mitted his report, it was received with an 
incredulous shake of the head. Mr. Vail 
said there must be some mistake in it. He 
couldn't believe that the messages carried 
by the wires were so far short at the num- 
ber that could be carried. 

Gifford was so taken aback that he 
picked up his papers and returned to his 
office. There he carefully checked up the 
facts, and decided that he was right. 
Summoning all his courage he again went 
to see Mr. Vail; and this time he con- 
vinced his chief that something should be 
done to increase telegraph traffic during 
the hours when the wires were practically 
idle. 

Mr. Vail, in his turn, quickly found a 
solution of the problem. He introduced 
the now familiar “night letter," for trans- 
mission at reduced rates during the night. 
It was followed by the “day Jeter for 
transmission during the slack periods of 
the day. Thus was inaugurated a service 
which has become as important to the 
public as it is financially beneficial to the 
company. 


ANOTHER striking development grew 
out of something Gifford did for one 
of his brothers. This brother had a little 
money which he wanted to invest. Gifford 
suggested buying some of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph stock; and when 
he found that his brother didn’t have 
enough ready cash to wg the stock, 
Gifford worked out a plan by which the 
money could be borrowed from a bank 
and the stock paid for in instalments. 

“One day I was reporting to Mr. Vail on 
certain matters relating to the company," 
Gifford told me, “and I suggested to him 
a method of employee stock ownership 
based on the plan I had worked out for 
my brother. 

** At that time Mr. Vail had an idea of 
some kind of insurance for the telephone 
employees. He believed the company 
should do something to enable the em- 
ployees to share in the development and 
prosperity of the business. l told him 
about my plan, and explained that I 
thought it would be a good idea for the 
telephone company to encourage personal 


interest of the employees, especially when 
telephone service was so largely a personal 
matter. It seemed to me that any self- 
respecting American would like to be a 
part owner of the concern he worked for. 

“Mr. Vail pounded the table enthusias- 
tically and declared that he thought this 
had the ‘germ of a good idea.’ Then, as 
usual, he asked me to write a report and 
give it to him. 

* When I told Mr. Vail," Gifford added, 
"that I really could not claim the idea 
as original with me, he said, with a smile, 
‘If it's good I'll claim it as my own!’ 

“I went to work immediately, gather- 
ing information bearing upon the subject, 
and submitted a complete report. Mr. 
Vail accepted it, and drafted his own plan 
of employee stock ownership. To-day 
70,000 employees of the Bell System own 
$50,000,000 worth of stock; and 125,000 
others are buying on the instalment plan. 

“The next step in the evclution p pe 
ployee stock ownership," Mr. Gifford 
went on to explain, “was that of customer 
ownership. This, too, has grown beyond 
the dreams of those who first conceived 
the idea of selling stock to large numbers 
of investors. To-day 300,000 customers 
own stock in the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company." 

It was perhaps no more than natural 
that Walter Gifford, after creating the 
department of statistics in the Bell Sys- 
tem, and after assembling vital facts and 
putting them to work, should make the 
office of chief stat stician one of the most 
important in the telephone world. 


HE WAS still busy with his facts when 
the World War began. Statistics 
about the telephone industry and the 
business conditions of this country were 
then of even more vital significance than 
they ever had been before. 

uring the war, Gifford created another 
job for himself when he undertook an in- 
dustrial inventory of more than .7,000 
American manufacturing concerns for 
the United States Government. 

He was loaned to the Government by 
the Bell System for ninety days. He 
stayed, however, as director of the 
Council of National Defense for two 
years, installing his system of “making 
facts work" for the Government. Later, 
he was sent to Europe to help organize 
the Interallied Munitions Council. 

When the war was over, Gifford re- 
turned to the Bell System, with the 
official title of controller, and entrusted 
with the financial problems of the com- 
pany during the years of readjustment 
which followed. He is now its executive 
vice president. 

His career has been an extraordinary 
one—even here, in the land of great busi- 
ness achievements. It seems almost 
incredible that a boy who had a hard 
time learning the multiplication table 
should become a great financial expert. 
And yet, as you study the steps of his 
advance, they seem as simple as “two 
times two are four." To get all the facts! 
'To make them useful by understandin 
them! That seems to be the only "secret" 
behind Gifford's remarkable career. Those 
two things, multiplied by two other 
things—initiative and energy—are capa- 
ble of producing an almost incredible 
total result. 
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finished and told what the men of the 
Connecticut lines had accomplished, the 
"safety-first" movement was established 
nationally. 

I think, considering the scope of this 
movement which he started, Fred John- 
son may fairly be credited with having 
saved more than one hundred thousand 

ple from accidental death, and count- 
E thousands of others from injuries. 

In 1907 he joined the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company as assistant gen- 
eia claim agent, no small job for a man 
of twenty-seven. But he didn't remain 
long with the claim department. A new 
bureau of accident prevention was created, 
the first in the country specially organized 
for such work, and Johnson was made its 
superintendent. He served in this capacity, 
coupled with other duties, until a year or 
two ago, when he resigned to join the 
engineering firm of Austin- Johnson, Inc. 

As managing director of its Citizens' 
Safety Committee of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, Johnson has built 
up in Philadelphia an organization of 
more than two hundred thousand mem- 
Seni the largest body of its kind in the 
world. 


^ AT,” I asked Mr. Johnson, ‘‘is 

the most common cause of acci- 
dents, especially those accidents in our 
homes?" 

"Before answering that," he replied, 
"suppose I give you a taste of some more 
figures. They're tard to take, but a dose 
of figures does folks good. 

s fes a popular impression that the 
pedestrian's greatest danger when on the 
street is from traffic. And again, as in the 
case of the home, we are wrong. Of acci- 
dents in the pedestrian class during 1923 
reported to the insurance company 
mentioned earlier, only 398 were due to 
traffic as against 2,485 to other causes. 
Automobiles struck 349, and undoubtedly 
these accidents were the most serious; but 
886, more than double that number, were 
injured by falls on wet and icy pavements; 
725 tripped on uneven ground or curb- 
stones; 26 were hurt by running into other 
people, 127 by blundering over some 
plainly visible object they failed to see, 
and 19 by colliding with inanimate objects 
such as telephone poles and buildings. 

“ Just one more fact, and we'll leave the 
figures behind. While 1,102 motorists 
holding accident policies of this company 
were injured in collisions, a greater num- 
ber, 1,173, were injured while engaged in 
the mild task of washing, cleaning, or 
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Summer 


—Make It the Best Ever 


“Are the golf clubs in?—did you get my 
brown bag»—Here's the TAXI! The trunks 
have gone, haven't they?—Come on, boys, 
wc've only half an hour for the train! 


***A'boar-r-d-d' —Well, we're off. And 
let me tell you, we're going to have a lot of 
fun! Wait till you see that country! Moun- 
tains running right down to thc beaches, 
lovely little valleys, motor roads—five thou- 
sand miles of them, smooth as boulevards— 
and through scenery such as you have never 
seen! Boys and xe you're GOING some- 
where! = 


“Warm at night, did you ask? You'll slee 
under blankets ninc nights out of ten all 
summer in Southern California,—I'll almost 
promise that. U. S. Weather Bureau shows 
the average mean temperature for forty- 
seven years in a central city there. Look at 
them—47 Junes, 66 degrees; 47 Julys, 70; 
47 Augusts, 71; 47 Septembers, 69. 


“And yet, no rain to spoil your games, 
motor trips, mountain hikes, picnics, horse- 


All- Year Club of Southern California 
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Att-Year CLUB or SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Derr. 102, 2601 S. FIGUEROA STREET, 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


back rides, or whatever clsc you think of 
doing. 


“Golf courses of the finest;cool blue lakes 
a mile high in the mountains; old missions in 
ruins that make you think of Europe; a great 
desert like Sahara; moving picture bands in 
the costumes of the world—there, in fact, 
because almost the entire world is typified in 
Southern California. 


“And the railroad trip—across the his- 
toric Indian Lands, over the Rocky Moun- 
tains, through thecanyons, down thc valleys, 
to orange ves, oals, cactus and bright 
flowers. The strangest, queerest, and most 
captivating change of scene." 


Gonowor thissummer. There is no better 
time. 

Railroad ticket agents everywhere can 
give you details,—tell you all about it. 
Ask them. Learn some things that you 
have overlooked, perhaps. 

Or mail coupon below to us. 
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ee 5 s 5 i: - I am planning to visit Southern California this summer. 
repairing their cars. Skidding, ditching, | Please send me your free booklet “Southern California All | 
and upsets claimed 679 victims; but 929 e the Year." Also booklets telling especially of the attractions e 
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have led us? The cause back of the a Name . 
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Tour France on 
$5-a Day 


ID you spend five dollars a day on 
D your holiday last year? Probably 
that and a great deal more. And what 
did you do that was unique or thrill- 
ing? . . . What did you find to carry 
away? . . . Sunburn. 

Why not go to France this ycar and 
have an entire change, a mental stim- 
ulus, a new outlook, and memories 
forever? 

You can book passage for one hun- 
dred and forty dollars on the big, onc- 
cabin liners, French as France itself. 
You can even make a round trip for 
one hundred and sixty-two dollars, 
family class, with individual cabins, 
as is done by the college boys and girls. 


At the cost of an ordinary 
vacation 


When you-get there — Paris, the 
capital of the world's gayety, the races, 
the new modes, the shops aglitter, 
the restaurants, Montmartre, the mu- 
scums if you yearn for them— the 
Latin Quarter if you don't! There is a 
lifetime of education for every member 
of the family in a few wecks' trip. 

You can tour 3nd live well on five 
dollars a day—bring your own car, 
uncrated, or rent one reasonably. The 
chateau country lics smiling under a 
serene sky—Normandy and Brittany 
line the wonderful old roads with 
picture-book villages and little inns 
that specialize in sea food delicacies. 
The French Alps, the Pyrenees, are 
like nothing you've ever scen 
villages perched on the eaves of the 
world, and wildand gorgeous moun- 
tain passcs. 

Our booklet on France is a trip in 
itself. 


Srench Line 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 


Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe 


and the United States 


painful fall down the stairs, or it may be a 
fatal crash at a railroad crossing. But in 
either case, likely as not, the cause may be 
found in ourselves, in our habits. 

“At home our habits get into full swing. 
We relax, ‘let go’ the tension under which 
we live outside. Take the case of a man 
we might as well call Mr. Wilbur. Mr. 
Wilbur was a tourist agent who traveled 
extensively and into remote sections of the 
world. Durie these journeys he was 
continually cognizant of the imminence of 
danger: a feeling that the boat might sink, 
that the train might be wrecked, that he 
might fall victim to tropical fever, or be 
struck down by an automobile in a strange 
and distant city. He avoided all undue 
risks, kept his life preserver handy while 
at sea, insisted on a seat in the center 
coach of the train, and went fortified by 
heavy accident insurance. Home again, 
he would cancel his insurance, forget his 
fears, put on his slippers, and relax. Nota 
chance, he thought, of anything happen- 
ing to him at home. 

"Going into the cellar one night to tend 
to the furnace, as he had done on count- 
less nights before without mishap, he 
stepped into a bucket and was hurled 
down-stairs to serious injury. The stairs 
were well lighted. He could have seen the 
bucket had he used half the care which 
marked his conduct while abroad. But 
he didn’t bother to look! 


“A REMARKABLE story was called to 
my attention a day or two ago. It con- 
cerned a man who was a born adventurer, 
who at the age of ten had run away from 
home, and for forty years had knocked 
about in every corner of the earth. This 
man had sailed every sea, in dead calm 
and in storm; he had climbed some of the 
world’s highest mountains, for the reward 
which came in the thrill of danger; he 
had hunted in the jungles of Africa and 
India, fought in several wars; all in all, he 
had faced perils such as come to few men. 
“At fifty he concluded that he had had 
enough, that he had tempted fate as far as 
he dared. So he bought a farm in a quiet 
New England community and there set- 
tled down to spend the rest of his life in 
peace. 

“Two days after occupying the farm- 
house he went out into one of the hay 
fields and clambered onto the top of a 
loaded wagon starting into the barn. A 
low-hanging limb swept down over the 
hay load. The wagon driver, knowing the 
danger, bent far down and avoided it. 
But back on the load the man who had 
sprawled out at his ease did not see the 
limb. A branch caught in his clothing and 
tumbled him to the road. The fall broke 
his neck. 

“Neglect, carelessness aboutlittle things, 
our mistaken idea of the home and all 
about it being foolproofed against our 
being hurt there, is responsible for so many 
accidents that it is almost impossible to 
estimate them. Had this retired adven- 
turer been threatened by a desperado he 
would have risen instantly to the emer- 
gency, while the countryman driver no 
doubt would have cowered. 

“Likewise, we neglect the simplest pre- 
cautions to insure home safety. Let some- 
thing go wrong with our automobile, and 
we lose no time in repairing it; but we like 
to put off ‘until to-morrow’ repairs ob- 
viously needed about our house; and ‘to- 


morrow’ has a way of running into weeks 
and months. 

“A classic instance is that of an elderly 
lady of some wealth who was shocked in- 
expressibly by the wreck of the steamship 
‘Titanic.’ Here was a giant liner, she had 
been led to believe, impervious to disaster. 
It had gone down with several of her 
friends among its passengers as if it had 
been a mere shell. The tragedy appalled 
her. Never again, she resolved, would she 
venture upon the ocean in any craft. 

“Not long afterward two of the lady’s 
friends lost their lives in a railroad acci- 
dent. She decided never to set foot again 
on a train. And then, to culminate her 
fear and her grief, a dear relative was 
killed in a runaway. Forthwith, she 
closed her stables, disposed of her auto- 
mobiles, and, though in the best of health 
physically, retired to her bedchamber. 

“Her meals were served there. From 
her bed she received her friends, fearful 
even to venture beyond her door. The 
ceilings in the old hine were high, ob- 
scured by shadows, and no workman had 
gone over them in years. Within a week of 
the day she had taken to her bed a large 
piece of plaster detached itself from the 
ceiling and, falling, struck her on the 
temple. She was dead when her maid 
came in to serve the evening meal." 

“Isn’t that a most exceptional case?” 
I interrupted. 

“Exceptional in its details perhaps," 
said Mr. Johnson, “but there are scores of 
such accidents every year. Fortunately 
the majority of them are not so tragic. 
‘Hit by falling objects’ stands seventh on 
the list I enumerated. One man noticed 
that the glass shade over the light in his 
bathroom was cracked. Every time he 
went down-town he promised himself to 
fetch home a new shade—and forgot it. 
Taking a bath one evening he threw open 
the window to let the drait blow out the 
steam which had accumulated in the 
room. Outside it was bitterly cold. The 
sudden gust of cold air into the over- 
heated bathroom caused the cracked shade 
to snap, and a jagged piece of glass struck 
him in the face, scarring him for life. 

“Thousands of people are hurt by the 
collapse of chairs which, for months, they 
have been intending to have fixed ‘to- 
morrow.” Or by cracked glass door knobs 
breaking in their hands, by cracked window 
panes falling in on them, or by stubborn 
spigots which break off when vigorously 
wrenched to make them work. 

“Laziness, too, is the cause of many 
accidents. In this class might be included 
that legion of victims who fall out of bed. 
Usually the person lies in bed, comfort- 
ably propped up amid pillows, and tries to 
reach something in the room without 
troubling himself to get up. 


"LIPS on the lawn, walking off the 
porch in the dark, and a large variety 
of similar accidents are invariably the re- 
sult of pure carelessness, and happen most- 
ly to people who are careless habitually. In 
fact, the lazy person is usually careless. I 
know of one person, notorious for his 
carelessness, who has suffered thirteen 
accidents in less than ten years, including 
the loss of an eye. Another, after a series 
of mishaps, was burned to death when his 
clothing took fire from his pipe, which he 
had placed lighted in his hip pocket. 
“Very often quick-tempered folks have 
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that trait to blame for their hurts. Take 
the case of a workman who had put on a 

ir of new, tight-fitting shoes. All day 

is feet hurt int Returning home in 

the evening his first desire was to remove 
the offending brogans. Seated on the 
edge of his bed, he crossed one knee 
over the other, loosened the laces and 
heaved with all his strength. His foot 
had swollen and the shoe stuck. He gave 
another tug, without effect. Irritation 
overcame him. Seizing the stubborn shoe 
with both hands he gave a Herculean 
yank. The heavy shoe shot up, struck him 
tn the jaw, knocked out two teeth, and 
stretched himsupineand helpless. Twenty- 
two persons that I heard of suffered more 
or less severe injuries last year while 
removing their shoes. 

“Then, there is the man who knows 
better, but who doesn’t think. Recently 
an old fellow in his seventies decided to 
surprise his wife during her absence by 
cleaning up the kitchen stove. First he 
let the fire go out so there would be no 
danger of the polish igniting, a common 
source of accidents. Completing this 
work, he started to clean the interior of 
the oven and found it rusty in spots. To 
remove the spots he used kerosene oil. 

“The kerosene would have been harm- 
less, but for one fact: the oven was dark, 
and in it the old man had placed a 
lighted candle. The candle flame came 
into contact with the old man’s oil-soaked 
cleaning rag, the oven burst into flames, 
and the result was fatal injury. 

“An almost incredible bit of thought- 
lessness not long ago caused the serious 
injury of a man who is a civil engineer. 
This man was intelligent and college- 
educated. He knew the danger of bringing 
an open flame into the proximity of 
gasolene. Yet to find out the amount of 

asolene contained in a tank in his garage, 

e lighted a match and held it over the 
filling hole, a trick no schoolboy should 
have been guilty of. The tank, of course, 
exploded. 


“GINCE radio’s introduction in the home, 
it, too, is becoming a cause of accidents. 
Most of them have been falls incurred 
while erecting aérials, though some of the 
causes are really unique. A few months 
ago a pine son charged his bat- 
teries without first removing the caps. 
When he took off one of the caps, there 
was an explosion which would have blinded 
him had it not been for the chance that 
his father was a doctor and near by. He 
had been smoking a cigar, and the lighted 
end produced an instantaneous combus- 
tion of gas fumes generated by the charg- 
ing and released upon removal of the cap. 
Radio batteries should be charged with 
the caps off, to permit the gas to escape 
gradually. 

* Nor can we overlook the pastime of 
dancing. When we tread a measure we 
do so on slippery floors. Falls causin 
fractured skulls have been recorded, and 
sprained ankles or backs are not in- 
frequent. The heavy-footed contribute to 
the injuries also. Broken toes, bruised 
shins, even serious abrasions of the instep, 
indicate that the steps of some of our 
most earnest ballroom performers are 
more fantastic than light." 

That reminded me of the large number 
of people Mr. Johnson had mentioned as 
being hurt in sports and recreation. Such 
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Was there Wisdom in Whiskers? 


Men have tried in many ways, from the days of Homer 
down to the era of tintypes and trombones, to find a justifica- 
tion for whiskers. In ancient Rome, when the head of the 
house wore the family tablecloth as a street suit, poets thought 
whiskers made them look wise. 

Thus people were able to avoid the bearded bards who were 
determined to recite their poetry. 

Later, when the coach-and-four indicated social prominence, 
men of fashion tried to utilize their whiskers as ornamental 
shrubbery; but such things could not go on. 

Portraits of almost any man showing him with and without 
whiskers indicate how little there was in the idea that hair upon 
the face imparted dignity or symbolized wisdom. 
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accidents are so close to home life that 
| they virtually may be considered home 
accidents. 

“The picnic is one of the biggest con- 
tributors to these," he explained, “and 
summer time, of course, is the most 
prolific period for them. Older people 
going on picnics like to cut up and act 
young again, too often with consequences 
which remind them all too sharply that age 
is not always a matter of how young one 
feels. Dad tries to show the boys some of 
the stunts he did as a kid, and broken 
bones, sprains, and torn tendons send him 
home in bandages. 

ta se : : 

Anyone keeping in touch with acci- 
dent records can always tell when the golf 
enthusiasts begin to warm up in the 
spring, for nobody gets hit by golf balls in 
the winter time. And spring likewise is the 
forerunner of another type of accident— 
strains from attempts to lift heavy weights. 
The spring weather puts a new zip into 
folks’ blood and muscles, and they like tc 
try themselves out to see if they are as 
good as they used to be. One such en- 
thusiast, a short little man, in his ex- 
uberation tried to lift his very portl 
wife. He succeeded—but spent a mont 
in the hospital as the penalty. 

* AN ODD spring accident is that pro- 
duced by stretching too hard under 
the influence of spring fever. A young 
lady doing this, in some inconceivable 
manner dislocated the vertebrz in her 
neck, while a man getting along toward 
middle age actually Hislecated a shoulder. 

“Also, of course, there is a miscel- 
laneous run of the more obvious sports 
accidents: falls while skating; drownings, 
injuries playing baseball, football, and 
other games of the kind. But while these 
are primarily sports of the young it’s a 
surprising fact that those injured are 
more frequently older men who, on some 
galá occasion, let their youthful spirits run 
away with their discretion. The younger 
participant 'knows the game' and, more- 
over, he is in condition for it. 

*When you consider," Mr. Johnson 
said, “that your chance of meeting with 
some disabling injury during the next year 
is about eleven times greater than your 
chance of death from any other cause 
during the same period, that ten times as 
many people between the ages of twen 
and sixty are killed and injured by acci- 
dents yearly as die from all natural 
causes, that you are more liable to die 
from an accidental injury than from any 
one disease you can name—when you 
consider such facts you get some idea of 
the stupendousness of this accident ques- 


“Mr. Johnson,” I asked, “how may we 
best guard against accidents, against all 
kinds of accidents?” 

“By schooling ourselves to be careful 
in small things, by cultivating the habit of 
being careful,” he replied. "It's just as 
easy to build up this habit as it is to build 
up the chance-taking habit. And—what 
is perhaps the most important rule of all— 
by allowing ourselves a reasonable time 
in which to do things, and to get where we 
are going. After all, you will ind, the men 
who do the most invariably are those who 
take their time about doing it. The ‘little 
fellow is the one who as a rule is in the 
greatest hurry.” 

t+ et tt + 
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*I Have Never Missed 
a Chance to Find Out 
Something New” 


(Continued from page 16) 


Iwasabletoget books at the public library. 

* Books were so hard for me to get that 
when I did lay my hands on one I ab- 
sorbed every word in it, thus forming a 
habit I have never broken. When I read 
a book to-day, I read it all. 

“I formed another habit in those days, 
the value of which I believe cannot be 
over-estimated. After the day's work 
was finished and we were through supper, 
my study time arrived. I used to go up 
to my room, light the lamp and shut the 
door. I knew I was not going to be dis- 
turbed, so I gave my whole attention to 
the subject before me. This ability to 
concentrate has always stayed by me, and 
I count it one of the greatest assets a man 
can have. 


"THE ability to concentrate is a habit, 
and, like any other habit, it is de- 
veloped by use. The earlier in life a man 
learns this the better it is for him. If you 
cannot concentrate on the subject before 
you and give it your whole attention, to 
the exclusion of all except the most im- 
poar interruptions, you are seriously 
andicapped. 

“Through my studies in the country I 
gained, even as quite a youngster, a thor- 
ough elementary knowledge of geology, 
entomology, zoology, anatomy, and other 
subjects. I learned to dig things out of 
books for myself, and to compare what I 
found in booa with what I saw around me. 
Thus, in my rides, I picked upa very fair col- 
lection of different kinds of stones for geo- 
logical specimens. I studied insects and ani- 
mals at first hand, and I knew the correct 
name of every muscle in the human body. 

“T studied with a purpose. Little 
things, you have noticed, often have a 
great influence. It was so with me in the 
choice of a career. Somehow, as a boy I 
formed the habit of counting things— 
anything and everything. It’s a habit 
I’ve never entirely broken myself of. 
Even to-day I catch myself counting the 
number of pieces of clothing I put on, 
or the number of steps I take in a walk 
or in a flight of stairs. I was still very 
small when my mother’s uncle, visiting 
us in Lawrence, noted this habit. 

“You ought to be an engineer!’ he 
said to me. 

“That casual remark helped me to 
make up my mind what I wanted to be. 
As time went on, the original idea was 
strengthened; therefore I decided very 
early that I wanted to go to the university, 
and my studies were Ahead: so I would be 
panned to enter. However, I did not 

nally enter until I was twenty-two. I 
stayed on the farm until then partly from 
a sense of duty.” 

The picture I have of this young man 
who entered the University of. Kansas in 
1891 1s that of a reserved, self-contained 
young person, thoroughly accustomed to 
figuring things out for himself, very sure 
of what he wanted to learn, but not yet 
inclined to mix easily with other men. 
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His habit of digging things out for 
himself proved a wonderful asset. He 
told me that only once in his entire college 
course did he ask a professor for informa- 
tion, because he was unable to get it for 
himself. His habit of concentration was 
even more of an asset, for it enabled him 
to master far more than the usual amount 
of work in the four-year course. As a 
result, he graduated with his class not 
with one degree, but with three—bachelor 
of arts, bachelor of science, and the grad- 
uate degree of civil engineer. And he had 
completed almost enough work for a mas- 
ter's degree besides! 

"[ did not study simply because I 
wanted the degrees," Mr. Harrington 
emphasized; “I wanted the knowledge.” 

At the university, he learned to meet 
men in a social way. Because of his some- 
what solitary manner of life in the country 
he had not, up to this time, had a chance 
to cultivate his social side. He was no 
"grind." Not only did he receive the 
highest honors of his class—a great 
record for a boy with only about two 
years of formal schooling—but he also 
entered fully into undergraduate life. 
He joined a fraternity, took a prominent 
part in college politics, sang in the glee 
club, helped to edit the college newspaper, 
and engaged in many other activities. 

He earned about one fourth of the 
money to cover his college expenses. The 
balance he borrowed, feeling that the 
great thing was to get all that college had 
to offer, rather than to lose part of the 
best of it by spending too much time 
earning. 

Besides all these activities, Harrington 
adhered rigidly to a plan for broadening 
himself, by reading at least one book 
every week wholly apart from his college 
courses. 

Here is a characteristic incident: He 
wanted an advanced course in logic, but 
he could not fit the regular lecture hour 
into his schedule. So during one Christ- 
mas vacation, in the evenings, he read 
John Stuart Mill's book on logic. At the 
end of the year, he successfully passed an 
examination in the course with others who 
had spent a full semester on the stud y. 

The same kind of spirit governed him 
when he went to work. For two summers 
during college, in order to get practical 
experience, he worked without pay in the 
ofhce of Dr. J. A. L. Waddell, a consulting 
engineer of Kansas City. After he was 
graduated, he went to work for Doctor 
Waddell for thirty dollars a month. 


ARRINGTON, at that time, was 

twenty-six years old. Men of his 
age, who had not gone to college, had al- 
ready been working for ten or a dozen 
years. Even most college men had the 
advantage of him by at least four or five 
years. You might imagine he would start 
with the idea of earning as much money 
as possible in the shortest possible time. 
But that was almost the last thing in his 
mind, for, in spite of his brilliant record at 
the university, what stood out in his 
thoughts was hoz little he knew. He has, 
from the time he left college until the 
present, carried on his education con- 
sciously, persistently, and thoroughly. 

In the twelve years following gradua- 
tion, young Harrington held eleven posi- 
Hons zeith as many firms, remaining in one 
place only long enough to absorb the 
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experience it was possible for him to get 
there. He left Doctor Waddell after a few 
months to get shop experience with the 
Elmira Bridge Company, at Elmira, New 
York. He remained there a few months, 
then went to the Pencoyd Iron Works, 
in Philadelphia; then to the Keystone 
Bridge Works, at the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, in Pittsburgh, and so on in various 
places, until he returned to Kansas Cit 

in 1907 and became Doctor Waddell's 
partner. He started his own firm in 1914. 

In some of those early positions, Har- 
rington remained as long as four years, 
in others only a few months. But in not 
one of them was he merely passively doing 
what he was told, or allowing himself 
to slip into any mental ruts. He made 
it his business to absorb every fact and 
method he could pick up at that place, 
whether or not it directly concerned his 

articular job. When he was satisfied that 

e had learned and thoroughly digested 
everything he could get at one place, he 
moved on to another. 

In his thoughts, he put the amount of 
money he was getting last. But, in fact, 
his program was so intelligent, and his 
skill and knowledge increased so rapidly, 
that he did much Deren than the average 
young engineering graduate. 

Thus, within two and à half years he 
was given the task of designing and organ- 
izing the operation of the structural shops 
of the Cambria Steel Company, at Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania. This was a very im- 
portant assignment, for these shops were 
the third largest of their kind in the 
country when they were designed. 

E BELONG to many of the engineering 
societies," Mr. Harrington told me, 
"mainly because I want to get their pub- 
lished proceedings discussing technical 
problems and achievements, and recording 
progress. Each month I ‘skim’ nearly 
all the magazines, and read carefully 
whatever I find useful. I read the reviews 
of new books and decide from them which 
ones I want to buy, selecting those that 
I believe to be fundamental and signifi- 
cant. Indeed, I never knowingly miss a 
chance to learn anything worth while. 
"How little attention most men give 
to their libraries! How many fail to keep 
up, become old-timers almost before they 
ave started, and drop out of the runnin 
so far as serious competition goes! I could 
take you into the office of a brilliant 
young engineer. It is a bright new office. 
When he moved into it not long ago, he 
brought two sections of a bookcase con- 
taining all his technical books. They 
were mostly the texts he used in college, 
and he has not added to them. Brilliant as 
he is, he will fall behind or become a 
specialist in some extremely narrow field 
unless he keeps abreast better. 
. "Sometimes the information you need 
is not in a book. It may be in some man's 
head. It may be in the records and files 
of some company, or in old magazines or 
technical Joutnals. or in the vast publica- 
tions of the United States Government. 
When the information is in a book, that 
is the easiest and surest place to get it. 
But learn te hunt out the information, 
Wherever it may be. 

"Men sometimes tell me they do not 
have the time to read. But I ask them: 
How many days pass when you do not 
absolutely waste a half-hour? I do not 
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Y OU HAVE to live with people to know 
them.” How true that is! For other- 
wise you are unacquainted with them dur- 
ing that most telling hour—the hour before 
breakfast! 


This first hour after sleep should be the 
finest of the whole day. It is, for some 
people. For others, it is the trying hour—a 
time of sullen glumness, of fault-finding. 
They have drawn beyond reasonable limits 
on their reserve of energy. During the night 
they have failed to “catch up.” They wake 
up tired, dispirited. 

The cause? Lack of restful sleep; lack of 
regular exercise in the open air; most im- 
portant, in so many cases, wrong diet. They 
not only eat indiscreetly, but lash their 
nerves and draw on their energy by means 
of drug stimulants—artificial stimulants 
taken as a part of their meals. 

This is the insidious nature of such a 
stimulant as caffcin: it has absolutely no 
food value, yet it appears to give new 
energy. It prompts the tired body to new 
effort, it goads the jaded nerves to action. 
It does this by borrowing 
energy—energy which is never FREE 
paid back—from the body's 
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HE condition of the bathrooms 

in their home is a far surer indi- 
. cation of a family's true standing in 
iN the social scale than any blue book 
Ww can give. 
When you have equipped your 
bathroom with “Tepeco” All Clay 
Plumbing Fixtures you haveavailed 
yourself of the best that Twentieth 
Century America can offer. 


The name “Tepeco” on any plumb- 
ing fixture is your assurance that 
its beauty, which is so strikingly 
apparent, is of the lasting kind. 
That name is your warranty of a 
mechanical excellence and a dura- 
bility not to be surpassed by any 
other fixtures, whatever their price. 
There is a “Tepeco” quality fixture for 
every place and purpose, and at almost 
every price. 

THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


LEI TRENTON, N. J., U. S. A. 


mean the time devoted to social duties 
or pleasures, to recreation, or to exercise, 
all of which are essential to right living. 
I mean time spent in doing nothing whic 
affords you either pleasure or profit.’ 

“A half-hour a day devoted to books 
will enable any man to read several ordi- 
nary volumes in a few months. And the 
value of so much work, in the knowledge 
obtained and the habits and training ac- 
quired, is almost incalculable. If you 
wait till you have nothing else to do, you 
never begin. You must make room for 
study. 

“ Many people do not know where to go 
for information that vitally concerns 
them. Down in a certain Western valley, 
a few weeks ago, I found the farmers very 
much worried about their cotton crops. 
They took me out to see their fields, and 
asked me what I thought was wrong. I 
replied that I did not know much about 
cotton, but I felt fairly certain from what 
I had seen elsewhere that it would not do 
its best if it grew under water. In irri- 
gating their helds in a reclaimed desert, 
they had flooded them and kept them 
flooded. 

“““Go over and see So-and-so’s cotton,’ 
someone suggested. 

“T went, and found that this man had 
very fine cotton. The year before, I dis- 
covered, he had picked nearly two 
bales to the acre, while his neighbors got 
only about three quarters of a bale. ] 
asked how he irrigated his land. He told 
me he flooded the field before he planted, 
but that he had not turned any water on 
since! 

**How did you happen to do that? ] 
asked, knowing that his neighbors were 
doing just the opposite. 

“Well? he replied, ‘my son took a 
course at the aa i college, and 
they told him there that cotton ought to 
be made to beg for water. So I made it 
beg! 

“There was the information waiting 
and ready to be put to use by all those 
farmers, but only one man in the valley 
had found it. 


“THE other day on the train a man 
asked if I knew anything about gas 
engines. I admitted that I knew a little 
about them. He showed me the photo- 
graph of an engine his father had designed 
and which he wanted to put on the mar- 
ket. He said his father had spent twenty 
years perfecting the engine, which, he 
claimed, because of a special arrangement 
of the levers, would consume only about 
half as much gas as the best engines 
already on the market. 

“I had to disillusion him. I explained 
that all possible arrangements of levers 
in such engines had been tested time and 
again, and that the efficiency in each 
position could be figured out mathe- 
matically, and that by no such means as 
he described could he accomplish what 
he claimed. 

“That man’s father spent twenty years 
trying to do what a competent engineer 
after four months’ work could have told 
him was impossible. Case after case of 
that sort comes to my mind, where men 
fail to get the information that would be 
of great value to them. Either they do 
not know where to go for it, or they do 
not fry to find it. 

"A man came to me once for my 
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opinion about manufacturing a steel 
railroad tie he had invented. 

“Te looks all right,’ I told him, ‘but 
don’t try to manufacture it here; or, at 
any rate, dont try to find your market 
for it in this country. Our railroads do 
not use steel ties. Wood is too cheap. It’s 
all very well if you can find a market in 
some country where they don’t have 
enough wood, and do use steel ties. But 
he had to try it for himself before he be- 
lieved the facts were against him. 

“Colossal sums are wasted every year 
on half-baked schemes. 

“The pity is, most of these schemes can 
be proved sound or worthless before the 
money is spent; but many people seem 
to lack the patience for investigation, or, 
rather, they have not trained themselves 
to see all sides of a situation. 


“MANY a young man,” Mr. Harrington 

went on, “thinks of his job only asa 
means of earning his living. He ought to 
think of it also as a means of increas- 
ing his experience and broadening his, 
knowledge. He gets to earning about so 
much. He marries, and has added respon- 
sibilities; and then the fear of losing his job 
begins to haunt him. He learns to do the 
job well enough to keep it, but he learns 
nothing else. Thus he sets the limit to 
his career, unless he can break away 
from his fears and exercise at least as 
much initiative as when he first got the 
job. 
“I appreciate how men cling to the 
jobs they like and know. I realize how 
they often dread to change. But I also 
know what may happen when something 
takes place and they must change, and 
their reserves of unused energy ahd initia- 
tive are finally set free. 

“Ten years ago there was a young man 
on my staff who wanted to stay. He was a 
good man, but he was earning only a 
modest salary and had modest prospects. 
I saw he had abilities along a certain line 
which I had no means of using, so I ad- 
vised him to quit and get a job where he 
could go further. 

"He said he didn't want to quit. He 
liked it too well where he was. For almost 
a year I was unable to make him see my 
point of view. Finally, I went out and 
got such a job for him, and fired him. He 
almost cried when I told him he had to 
quit. But to-day he is vice president of 
one of the great railroads! 

“In most men, I believe, there are 
stores of initiative and energy that are 
never drawn to the surface, never used. 
Of all possible wastes, none is so great as 
the unused powers of men. And how 
pathetic it is when men for any reason 
fail to develop their abilities! 

“In 1905 I was made chief engineer and 
manager of the Locomotive and Machine 
Company, of Montreal. Before taking 
up my duties I decided to visit the 
American Bridge Company, where I had 
once been employed, in order to investi- 
gate any new processes they might have 
developed. An engineer who had been 
graduated from college two years earlier 
than I—a chap who had been my assist- 
ant when I was with the American 
Bridge Company—guided me through 
the plant. Call him Jones. He proved 
congenial, and J spent several days with 

im. 

"'Now, I think I’ve seen everything I 
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want to, except your eye-bar shop, I 
said to him. ‘I know you have the best 
annealing plant in the world, and I want 
to see how it operates.’ 

“Jones and I set out for the eye-bar 
shop. The office of the company stood on 
the side of a hill. Down in the valley 
was a group of three buildings, one of 
which was the eye-bar shop. All three 
looked alike from the outside. With 
Jones in the lead, we landed first in the 
bolt shop. Seeing that was not the right 
place, we tried again; the second time 
we landed in the forge shop. Since there 
was only one other building to try, it 
proved to be the eye-bar shop! 

“ Jones, from the desk where he had 
labored for years, could look out on these 
three buildings, one of them housing the 
finest plant of its kind in the world. He 
could have learned all sorts of things 
there that would have helped him, yet 
he had never been inside the shop and did 
not = know which of the buildings it 
was 

“Mr. Harrington,’ Jones said to me 
one evening, ‘I wish you would tell me 
something. Why is it that I don’t get 
ahead as you do? I’m two years your 
senior in experience, yet I’m only a sub- 
chief draftsman, ud you have a job 
managing a big company.' 


“You answered your question yourself 
to-day, I replied, *when you failed to 
find the eye-bar shop until the third try.’ 

“But,” he objected, ‘what chance have 
I to investigate such things? I’m tied u 
all day at the drawing table—how can 1 
go running around the shop?" 

“The shop still works two hours longer 
than the office, doesn't it? I asked. And 
that was the answer. 

* At the Pencoyd Iron Works I was in 
charge of a part of the drafting-room. I 
had twenty men under me and it was a 
full-time job. The office building contain- 
ing the drafting-room was at one end of 
the shop, only a partition separating the 
two. I spent two hours in the shop practi- 
cally every evening. I did the same sort 
of thing at every other place I worked. 

“Too many times a man quits reading, 
quits studying, quits thinking after he gets 
settled in a fairly well-paying job; and then 
he wonders why he quits advancing. 

"By the time he reaches an age at 
which he is able to exercise well-seasoned 
judgment he quits displaying any initia- 
tive. And he refuses to place the blame 
on himself, where it belongs. He thinks 
he has been slighted and is the victim of 
favoritism and hard luck. The truth is, 
he stopped learning and therefore stopped 
advancing." 


"HE WOULDN'T Specialize—So They Made Him President” is the remark- 
able story of a man who set out with the deliberate intention of becoming 
president of the great bank that employed him when he was a boy. In 
this article next month he explains why he wouldn't become a specialist 
in any one line of work, and how, after thirty-seven years of effort, he reached 
his $oal. You will find in his philosophy of life many helpful suggestions. 
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stung in his nostrils, turning his breath 
to puffs of vapor ahead of him. Clear, 
cold weather promised a smooth sea, he 
thought, as he eased himself into the 
man-hole of the kayak. With the first dip 
of his paddle the light craft shot out, fur- 
rowing the reflections of large stars glim- 
mering on the dark bay. 

Gary was embarking on an adventure 
so hazardous that even Nick Nash would 
have refused it. At the most treacherous 
season of the year, he, a cheechako, was 
setting out over miles of open sea in the 
smallest, crankiest craft known to man, 
a craft little longer and wider than him- 
self. He was well aware that one of the 
quick-rising winds, common in the North, 
could roughen the ocean until his chance 
for life would be one in fifty. He expected, 
of course, to encounter danger a eh he 
reached his destination; but now, like a 
boy with a new toy, he was enjoying the 
speed of his feather-weight boat., 

When he passed the low arm of Lam- 
padny Point, he took his bearings by the 
tiny compass he had fastened to a thong 
in the deck of the kayak, and, turning the 
prow eastward, headed out across the 
night waters toward the cave-pitted, 
mysterious island of Oo-koon. 

When he found himself well out beyond 
the lee of the islands, where inky, slow- 
heaving rollers swept down from the 
northwest, he had moments of cde x 
The mystery, the vastness, the magnih- 


cent solitude filled him with an awe that 
had in it a touch of the primeval. Here 
was the loneliest place in the world. Here 
was Nature in her freest, most elemental 
form; Nature ternbly beautiful, fear- 
somely grand, cruelly impersonal. He 
knew that one second of incautious steer- 
ing, one miscalculation in regulating the 
stroke of his paddle, one unthinkin 
shift of his body, and he, helpless an 
fastened in the cockpit, would be hang 
head down in the sea, under the cipmed 
kayak. His was not the skill that enables 
the Aleut to right himself under such 
circumstances. 

At first every muscle in him tensed 
when the tiny canoe headed starward, 
climbing the shimmering slope that led 
to the crest of a roller. He relaxed for a 
moment on the safety of the summit, but 
again caught his breath in suspense at the 
downward plunge into a valley of the deep 
where the pale i 


ight of night was absent. 
It was a tremendous, soul-stirring ex- 
perience to find himself rising from the 
trough of-every wave, and by the puny man- 
strength of his own arms, speeding onward. 

The quiet of the night, the knowledge 
of miles safely traveled, brought a new 
and intoxicating confidence. This immen- 
sity, this potential power, this majestic, 
dehberaee rhythm of the sea was subject 
to his hand! He was conscious of his mas- 
tery, yet at the same time was filled with 
a great and reverent wonder, a wonder 
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Said Emerson: “Any man with an 
ordinary common brain can make good 
if he has the willingness to run that 
brain up to 8o per cent of its highest 
efficiency." 

‘The secret of running your brain up 
to 8o per cent or more of its true capac- 
ity is no longer a secret, in the true 
sense of the word. For over 400,000 am- 
bitious people have learned it, and put 
it to work for themselves. 

You can learn the secret as they did 
from a wonderful little book which is 
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of the world and of himself. No longer 
did he feel insignificant, mean, in the 
scheme of things. He was a man, a mas- 
ter of the elements. In him was a spark 
of that mighty intelligent Force that 
molds the ether into worlds. 

The miles slipped behind him. His 
head, though crit aching, troubled him 
less; but his legs, unaccustomed to such 
forced inaction, cramped painfully. 

He wondered where Sasha was, little 
dreaming that at the same moment the 
girl was standing in the wheelhouse of the 
“Seal Pup” thinking of him as the launch 
carried her home again from the radic 
station. 


HE WAS going more easily now. When- 
ever the little kayak lifted to the crests 
of rollers he could see Oo-koon loomin 
ahead through the semi-transparency o 
the night. Intent on these glimpses, he 
was startled by a gigantic sigh almost 
at his elbow. He was more amazed when 
he saw, rounding slowly and lazily from 
the dark waters, the glistening back of a 
white whale—the ghost whale, the beluga 
of the Arctic. Gary was fascinated and not 
a little apprehensive. He paddled with: 
more haste. Leisurely the creature dis-! 
appeared, only to come up again beside 
him farther on. It continued, with me- 
chanical regularity, to show itself, always 
at the same distance from the kayak. 
He was beginning to feel an uneasy com- 

anionship with the beluga, when sudden- 
ly it sank and he saw it no more. 

Under the paling stars, the night took 
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on a deeper dusk as he drew near his 
destination. He had been going over in 
his mind all that Seenia had told him of 
the volcanic island where he was so soon 
to land. Nash’s fox ranch occupied the 
only sheltered place on the coast, near the 

reat cave at the head of a cove. But 

ary was not going to run the risk of 
being sighted by the pirate launch—if it 
had gone in there. He paddled on past 
the gray artute slopes rising from dark 
cliffs. Rocks awash appeared between 
him and the shore, and even in the dim 
light he could see streaks of foam licking 
the blackened, basaltic feet of Oo-koon. 
The slapping sound of the ocean sucking 
in and out of unseen caves struck strange- 
ly on his ears. 

His study of the charts in the wheel- 
house of the “ Simmie and Ann” had given 
him some knowledge of the contour of 
Oo-koon and the soundings, and he re- 
called a peculiar reef on the outer beach 
of the island about a mile from the en- 
trance of the cove. It was shaped on the 
chart like the curve of a fish-hook. Luck 
was with him, for he recognized it at last, 
jutting out as he had pictured it. It 

roke the swells of the ocean and sheltered 
a tiny beach. He made a landing on the 
shingle of pulverized pumice stone. 

Blurred and indistinct in the faint light, 
he made out a sign backing the beach: 


Fox Island 
No Trespassing 

“They could shoot me on sight,” he 
thought, while he made an effort to rise 
from the cockpit of the kayak. His 
cramped legs refused to support him 
until he had spent some minutes rubbing 
them and going through setting-up exer- 
cises. When he could walk, he hoisted 
the kayak on his back and started for the 
bank beyond the sign. 


The bluff, of blackened, frost-riven 
breccia, was eaten into hollows and 
openings that yawned in the dusk. Caves, 
he reflected; fit and gloomy dwellings for 
the spirits of the Aleut dead, who loved 
in life the soundjof the curious, lapping sea. 
From the top of the bank the twilit, 
snowy slope of Oo-koon rose to the 
crater, five thousand feet above. 

Gary turned on his flashlight and 
entered one of the caves. It proved an 
ideal hiding place for the kayak. 

Though s head still ached dully, the 
cramps had gone from his legs and he 
was ravenously hungry. Hastily taking 
the tin cup from the toe of the kayak 
he crammed it full of snow, and after 
placing a square of camphor gum on a 
drift log in the cave, set it afire. By hold- 
ing the cup over the tiny blaze he made 
himself a cup of hot tea, which he drank 
immediately; and with a pocket full of 
hardtack and beleek, he started out along 
the beach in the direction of the cove, 
chewing a piece of the dried fish with 
Indian-like relish. 

He counted on the surf's washing out his 
footprints—a necessary precaution should 
he find it expedient to keep his visit a 
secret. He had little difficulty getting 
past the few jutting cliffs that barred his 
way, and in a short time was rounding a 
point from where he could look up the 
narrow, deep horseshoe cove where he 
knew the ranch to be situated. Another 
huge sign marked this point, and he 
slipped Behind it while he scanned the 
waters of the inlet—mirror-like, and 
shadow-bordered in the first pale light 
of dawn. 

At the bight of the cove lay a green 
launch which he had never before seen. 
It was broadside in such a way as par- 
tially to hide from view the float behind 
it. Despite the early hour, two men sat 
on the float with their backs to Gary, a 
couple of powerful gasolene lanterns on 
boxes throwing reflected light over their 
bowed heads. 

The young man looked in vain for 
houses near the landing, until smoke 
rising from a snowy knoll enlightened 
him. There were no houses on Oo-koon. 
Nicholas Nash was utilizing the barabaras 
already there—the native houses built 
more than half underground and roofed 
with three or four feet of sod until they 
resembled mounds of earth. The fox 
pes were back of the barabaras, corrals 
arger than those on Rocking Moon, for 
Nash was raising his foxes in captivity, 
so hesaid. Back of the pens a few scrawny 
rue trees stood forth black against 

e gray-white, barren land that rolled 
upward toward the dim crater of Oo-koon. 
In the pallor of the dawn it was a bleak 
and chilling scene, suggestive of somber 
and gruesome things—especially so when 
Gary recalled the hospitable lui 
the Rocking Moon fandi 


Wilh his feet slipping precariously on 
the weed-covere } 
forward along the shadow of the cliff. He 
wanted to see what kept the men so busy. 
He noted that the outgoing tide had 
formed an eddy just off shore, and some- 
thing was bobbing up and down as it 
slowly circled between two big boulders. 
A freak of the current brought the thing 
nearer to him. It was a bloody carcass— 


the body of a skinned fox. 


rocks, Gary crept |` 
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and the early waning of youth, 
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He crept on, flattening himself against 
the rocks until he dropped behind a 
boulder at the water's Min from which 
point of vantage he had an unobstructed 
view of the float. The men were sitting 
on boxes placed between two mounds— 
one small, one larger. Although it was not 
zero weather, an oil heater threw its re- 
flected warmth on them. Gary experi- 
enced a feeling of nausea as he looked at 
the scene, doubly ghastly under the 
mixed light of dawn and lanterns. 

The men were swiftly, skillfully, strip- 
ping the steaming pelts from foxes they 
took from the smaller mound, and toss- 
ing the grisly carcasses to the other. 
They had. the appearance of having been 
hours at work. But why should they work 
by lantern-light? Suddenly he knew, as 
well as if he were looking at the tattooed 
brand in the ears of those green pelts, that 
there lay the fifty foxes he had fed the day 
before in the pens of Sasha Larianoff. 

The sight filled him with a flaming 
anger, areckless disregard of consequences, 
but he curbed his first impulse toward 
violence and forced himself to think 
calmly. The law demands proof of a theft 
and, sure as he was himself, he could do 
nothing until he had proof. He must see 
the brand on those foxes before he left 
Oo-koon. He must see it without being 
seen. The men on the float were strangers 
to him, but without a doubt they knew 
him. They, perhaps, thought him safely 
bound and tied to the gréat iron kettle 
in the Rocking Moon barn. If they dis- 
covered him here— He tightened his lips 
and dismissed the thought. 

He knew now there would be no 
robbery on Oo-koon. But Nash—what 
was his part in these piratical moves? 
Could it be that he knew of this outrage? 
The idea was too monstrous. Although 
Gary had no love for the trader, he felt 
that Nash must be ignorant of the raid 
on Rocking Moon. Something under- 
handed was going on here; but the solving 
of the problem must be left until later. 
Because daylight was coming fast Gary 
decided to go back to his cave and wait 
there until evening to continue his inves- 
tigations. f 


RISING from his cramped position be- 
hind the dripping boulder, with the in- 
tent to make his way back around the 
jutting bluff, he found that he had ad- 
vanced farther than was wise in the 
rowing light. Should the workers on the 
float raise their heads as he was darting 
around the cliff, he was sure to be seen. 
His mind was busy with this complica- 
tion when another presented itself: the 
door of a barabara opened and a third 
man came out with a load on his shoulder. 
To the trapped Gary it seemed that the 
new arrival was looking directly at the 
boulder behind which he crouched. 

The man advanced to the float, threw 
down his pack, and then, to Gary’s alarm, 
came on. Had the fellow seen him and 
was he coming to investigate? Gary 
looked wildly ‘about him for some place 
to hide. He stood on basaltic rock swept 
clean of sand so there were no footprints 
to betray him. Ten feet back rose the 
rugged face of the cliff, fissured breccia 
and lava formation eroded like the front- 
age of some dark, sea-carved glacier. 
The advancing man turned to shout a 
direction to his comrades on the float, and 
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in that second of time Gary darted into a 
wide, stony crevasse. 

With his eyes on the opening, through 
which he could see a perpendicular sliver 
of the cove and farther shore, he kept 
backing in. The sliver of vision dimin- 
ished, the dark walls widened, and the 
sky was shut off. Suddenly he found 
himself in the semi-gloom of a cavern. 
The uneven floor sloped upward and, 
save for some oars and old ropes, it was 
empty. A flash of light revealed the back 
sal, where Plutonic forces had crevassed 
and columned it with gargoyled out- 
croppings that brought to mind the weird 
giant stone figures of Easter Island. Gary 
plunged into an opening that promised 
concealment, and with his foot feeling 
the way ahead of him, advanced into the 
thick blackness. 

He went on and on, and was just about 
to risk another flash of his light when he 
came up flat against a wall. Instinctively, 
his hands went out to feel the extent of it. 
One struck bare rock. The other went 
on in unobstructed space. His electric 
torch revealed a gigantic wedge of rock 
projecting diagonally into the narrow 
corridor, leaving a two-foot opening be- 
tween its point and the other wall. 

Gary slipped through the passage, ex- 
claiming wonderingly under his breath, 
for he jus he had blundered into the 
Cave of Oo-koon! 


THE quick sweep of his circling light 
ave impression of great space; black 
walls, high and wide apart; rocky shelves; 
piles of provisions; and—were those mum- 
mies, those bale-like things that— 

He switched off his light. His heart 
missed a beat. In the dark passage be- 
hind came the unmistakable clink of hob- 
nails on the stony floor. 

The man he sought to escape was fol- 
lowing him into the cave! 

Gary made sure of the advancing foot- 
steps, then ran to the pile of provisions 
and clambered up it to a shelf above. 
He winced in the darkness as his hand 
came in contact with the cold surface of 
the bales, but a second later he had 
wedged himself behind them. 

The clink of the hobnails rang nearer, 
now in the passage, now by the stone 
wedge, then in the cave below. The re- 
flection of a swinging lantern light played 
dimly on the rocks above Gary's head. A 
moment more would tell whether or not 
he had been seen and followed. 

'There came the sound of a stumble, a 
muttered curse, and a turning over of 
boxes. Gary relaxed. The man was look- 
ing for something in the stores. Apparent- 
ly he found it, for the light disappeared 
and his departure was marked by the 
diminishing clink of his boots. 

For a time Gary lay, every sense con- 
centrated on listening; then gradually he 
became conscious of smells—common- 
pies smells so utterly incongruous with 

is ideas of the mystic mummy cave 
that he found his sense of humor stirred. 
There were odors of fox skins, dried fish, 
onions, gasolene, and—acridly dominant— 
the unmistakable reek of macoola. That 
this illicit brew should be fermenting in 
the historic vault of Oo-koon seemed to 
Gary the last touch of irreverent defiance 
flung at the gods of the past. Still, now 
that the weather was getting colder, it 
was probably the only place where the 
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| concoction ran no chance of chilling. 


Encouraged by the continued silence, 
he was about to raise himself and flash on 
his light to get a better look at his sur- 
roundings, when he heard again the ring 
of boots and the voices of men. They 
stamped into the cavern—three of them, 
apparently. 

""Thunderation! What a mess!" Some- 
thing hit the floor. “It’s like livin’ in a 
bloody slaughter-house!" came a heavy 


growl. 
" Aw-w-w, can it!" mocked a younger 
voice. "You're gettin’ mighty dainty all 


of a sudden, ain't you, Steve! See here— 
you stay behind and set them stretchers 
up to dry. Me’n’ Mack’ll pack the pelts 
to you." 


ASHUFFLING noise rose from below; 
the man addressed as Steve was not 
silenced. 

“Well, ain’t we got a kick comin'?" he 
protested sulkily. "Look at the way 
Con ducked all this here hard work by 
gallivantin’ off to Rezanoff the minute 
we pulled the job last night." 

“Stow it—stow it, Steve. You're al- 
ways peddling gloom!” came the other 


voice. "You know he had to beat it to 
show up to the boss. He'll be back this 
morning, maybe." Again something 


slammed on the floor. 

“This mornin’, eh!" the injured voice 
of Steve was beginning, but the sound of 
receding footsteps told that his two com- 
panions had not waited to hear his com- 
plaint, and Gary heard him cursing 
softly but fervently to himself as he 
shifted the stretched fox skins. 

Con! This name had been unusual 
enough to fasten itself in Gary's mind the 
first time he heard it, some weeks pre- 
viously, in the store at Rezanoff. One of 
the clerks had told him Con was Nash's 
new keeper on the ranch at Oo-koon. 
Hearing it, as he lay bound in the barn at 
Rocking Moon, and seeing the pirate 
launch disappearing in the direction of 
Oo-koon had been two deciding factors in 
sending the cheechako off on a secret visit 
to the island. 

It was not long before the two men re- 
entered the cavern with another load of 
green pelts. They had no sooner thrown 
them to the floor than Steve's voice was 
again raised in „complaint, 

"Aw, cut it out!” interrupted the 
young voice. "You'd kick if you was 
going to be hung. Here we've made the 
biggest haul of the season, and you—" 

“Biggest haul—say, you make me sick, 
Jim. Plumb sick! We ain't off the rocks 
yet by a durned sight, and you talk like 
the whole business was settled an' done 
for. Young feller—there's a mighty 
big chance to slip up on this yet, and 
don't „you forget 1t. When a guy starts 
mixin’ petticoats an’ business, like the 
boss’s done lately, it means breakers 
ahead! You just mark my words! One 
petticoat’s bad enough; but when a man 
starts playin? the field—that means he 
ain't thinking of business, an' when he 
ain't thinking of business, that's when 
somebody slips somethin’ over on him, 
an’ things starts to go wrong—savvy?” 

“Quit your beefin’!” came the bored 
young tones of Jim. “That’s a sign you're 
gettin’ old, and they’ ll be plantin’ you 
one o' these days.” 

* For criminy sake, Jim! Break away, 
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can’t you, and let’s get these here pelts 
under cover!” the third man blared im- 
patiently. “I want to turn in and get some 
sleep before the boss comes blowin’ in.” 

“Ri ht-o, Mack, old de-ah! Lead on, 
an’ l'll be scrapin' your heels!" Jim's 
whistling marked his cheerful exit. 

After some time the two transporters 
of skins threw their last loads on the floor 
with profane satisfaction. Gary, more 
puzzled now than ever, was hoping they 
would continue their conversation and 
enlighten him as to the part Nash played 
in this wholesale robbery, if any. But 
while the men set up the stretchers they 
spoke only of the condition of the other 
fox pelts which had been drying in the 
cave for some days. 

The voice of the man addressed as 
Mack sounded at last: 

“Say, I don't know what you guys is 
going to do—but I'm going to hit the hay 
pretty pronto. I’m all in. Know what 
time it is? Seven o'clock, that's what. 
I'm ona strike till noon, anyway. This all- 
night business don't make no hit with me." 

* You should worry about any more all- 
night business, Maek: This is the last 
haul of the season—and now we can loaf 
while the boss runs the risk," declared 
Jim. “Speakin’ of sleep, I wonder how 
that poor boob of a cheechako is restin' 
now. Gosh, I hated to bean that guy 
someway, him sittin’ there so chumm 
with that little runt fox. . . . Kinda wish 
Pd put his coat over him—it’s gettin’ 
colder’n blazes out.” 

"Aw, you're too soft-hearted, Jim!" 
Steve was plainly disgusted. ‘‘You’d be 
pretty in a young ladies’ boardin’ school. 
Come on—let’s go to bed, if we’re goin’.” 


"[ HEIR heavy boots thumped along the 
stony floor; then came a peculiar soft 
and sliding sound, after which silence shut 
down with curious abruptness. Gary, on 
his shelf, lay in darkness, waiting until he 
was sure there was no chance of their 
returning for some forgotten thing. He 
had decided to examine the contents of 
the cave, the brands on the fox skins, and: 
then make his escape while the men slept. 

He counted off fifteen minutes—though 
to him the time seemed an hour; then 
eased himself about and, switching on 
his light, stood up. As he played it alon 
the rocky shelf he was astonished to fin 
it piled with bale after bale of fox skins, 
turned fur side in. Roughly estimated he 
decided there must be nearly eight hun- 
dred! z 

He scrambled down over sacks of flour 
and boxes of canned goods stored beneath 
a tarpaulin. His torch revealed the far- 
ther side of the cavern lined with the 
stretched fresh pelts of foxes. Although 
there was no doubt in his mind that these 
were Sasha’s animals, he examined the 
ears of a dozen or more. Each one was 
tattooed with the brand RM-1. 

Curious to see if the dried skins on the 
frames bore a mark, he turned an ear, and 
then another and another. Each carried 
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later consideration, and turned his light 
toward the spot where the passageway 
should be. The glow revealed nothing but 
solid walls. With a sense of apprehension 
Gary advanced and made a closer in- 
spection. He could detect neither the 
stone wedge nor the opening. 

Feeling that some sinister magic had 
been practiced on him, he began foot by 
foot, to examine the wall of the cave. 
There was no break; but he found where 
the stone wedge had apparently slid across 
the passage into the opposite wall. He 
tried to pull the barrier aside, only to dis- 
cover a surface so smooth that his hands 
found no hold on it. 


(STANDING in the darkness he knew, 
for a moment, the panic of a trapped 
thing. Then, remembering Seenia’s ac- 
count of a crack in the wall which admit- 
ted air from the outside, he played his 
light on the high ceiling. 

The bright ray moved slowly over half 
the length of the vault, disclosing nothing 
but black, barren rock; then suddenly, 
high in the shadows, it found and lingered 
on a horrible, swaying face. Gary thrilled 
with pure horror, until he realized he was 
looking at the ghastly dried grin of an 
Aleut mummy. 

He saw it clearly now, suspended from 
the rocky ceiling in a three-foot mummy 
case. Swinging in a fine net of sinew, 
the age-blackened fiber matting covered 
the body, which had been bound and 
dried in a squatting position. Someone 
had torn away thẹ matting over the head, 
and the parchment-like face, eyeless, 
noseless, but agape with the hideous amor- 

hous smile of the dead, nodded knowing- 
b» under a thatch of black hair. 

Feeling that he was somehow taking 
part in one of the wild adventure tales 
he once had written, Gary moved his light 
along over the top of the cavern; but it 
fell only on bare spaces. There was but 
one mummy left in the Cave of Oo-koon. 
But—he and this gruesome relic of the 
past were entombed together. 

He switched off his torch, thinking to 
conserve the battery, and was instantl 
plunged into darkness so thick. that it 
was tangible; silence so intense that it 
listened. Despite all his efforts to the 
contrary, "weird new fears began to blow 
slyly upon him. The blackness became a 
background for the horribly merry face 
nodding from the ceiling; the crafty 
silence but a preparation for a sudden 
cackle of cadaverous mirth. He cursed 
his imagination. 

* What's the matter with me!" he cried 
aloud, to break the uncanny spell; and 
flashing on his light he began stamping 
impatiently up and down the cave. He 
shook his head to free himself of the 
strange thoughts. Then he chuckled. He 
was in need of sleep, he told himself, 
either that or—he felt a glow of cheerful- 
ness—he was getting back his capacity 
for writing fiction. 

He walked over to the stone wedge to 
make another attempt at freedom, and 
began examining it. Suddenly he stiff- 
ened, wondering if his imagination were 
again playing him false. Under his hand 
the stony wall was slowly moving. He 
watched it a second to make certain, then, 
snapping off his light, leaped across the 
cave and scrambled back on the shelf. 


As he settled himself behind the fox 
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skins he slipped an arm between two 
bales and peered down through the 
opening. Again he caught that peculiar 
sliding noise that had marked the exit of 
the men earlier in the day. The darkness 
vanished as a lantern was set high on a 
box, and Gary nearly betrayed himself 
by an exclamation of astonishment. 

Below him stood a tall figure in a robe of 
red fox skins. In one hand was a wooden 
mask, flat-nosed, eyeless, with wooden 
teeth pegged into a grinning, thin-lipped 
mouth. : As he watched, the mask was put 
over the head, the robe slipped to the 
floor, and the light fell on the exquisite 
figure of a woman. 

(To be continued) 


H. G. WELLS has written for next 
month a wonderful article on the ten 
£reat discoveries that have liberated 
mankind from the savage state. After 
reading this stimulating and instruc- 
tive piece of work, you will have some- 
thing to think about, talk about, and 
argue about for a long time. ... 
You might do a little speculating be- 
forehand. Take a broad view of the 
human race from its most primi- 
tive beginnings, and figure out what 
ten things man has found out that, 
in your opinion, have been of the 
£reatest help to him in acquiring the 
mastery of nature and lifting himself 
to the present plane of civilization. 
Then compare your conclusions next 
month with those of Mr. Wells. 
Incidentally, if you fill your list with 
modern inventions, such as the 
radio and the telephone, you will be 
a long way from the view taken by 
Mr. Wells. 


Nancy Goes Romance 
Hunting 
(Continued from page 41) 


this was a sweet, cool, peaceful way to 
spend an evening. 

Yet Nancy stirred uneasily in the easy 
chair, looked with unseeing eyes at the 
distant, opalescent Gulf. What on earth 
was the matter with her? She shrugged 
impatiently, impatient with the vague 
sense of unhappiness that seemed to drop 
over her like a damp fog whenever she was 
alone. By swimming with the Oregonian, 
flirting a little with the Londoner, and 
dancing with one young tourist after an- 
other, by working hard in the bank day- 
times and playing hard all the rest of the 
time, by keeping as busy as that, she 
forgot about it most of the time. But it 
seemed always hovering, waiting, to sink 
damply over her whenever she was quiet 
and alone. 

It wasn’t that she was disappointed in 
Havana. Gay, foreign, romantic, Havana 
had withheld nothing any city could give. 
Of course Nancy had not found there 
quite the mystery and magic that had 
Jured her to it first; but really, away down 
under the excitement and triumph of 
coming, she had not expected to. Even 


back in Pleasant Heights, Nancy had been 
worldly-wise enough to know that magic 
is a thing of the spirit, and hovers always 
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most glamorous over the places we have 
never seen. 

The opalescent light over the distant 
Gulf faded into gray and one star pricked 
out. There would d be a moon later, a low- 
hanging tropical moon to shimmer over 
the water and make a scene of unbeliev- 
able romantic beauty. What a place to 
be lonely and a little homesick in! Not 
that this unhappy haze was really home- 
sickness; she did not long for the shabby 
old Pleasant Heights house, not even for 
n family. She knew they were all well 


ha 

s did find herself thinking, though, of 
that night before Hallowe'en, of the 
kitchen with the pumpkins. Of Frank's 

“Gosh, Nancy, but I’m going to miss 
you!” She wondered if he had. His letters 
said so, of course, but in a stilted, formal 
fashion that might mean anything or 
nothing. Frank was never especially ar- 
ticulate, and stiffened up completely when 
he took his pen in hand. 

Once started to thinking of Frank, she 
could not seem to stop. Little things 
about him, the sound of his voice over the 
telephone, the way he danced. She could 
see him waiting for her as he used to so 
often after her evening Spanish class, to 
buy her a hot chocolate in the Grand 
Central drug store while they waited for 
The blur 
of his gray overcoat that day at the dock, 
when te had thrust his broad shoulders 
between her and the wind— 

Nancy rose sharply from her chair, 
walked back and forth across the pebble 
roof a half-dozen times in aimless seeking. 
She would have to do something, she 
could not sit still there while the moon 
rose low and red, and unhappiness crept 
up over her like a merciless co ppi tide. She 
must do something about it—something— 


"THE telephone had jangled a half- 
dozen times while she had sat there. 
Why hadn't she answered it? It would at 
least have promised something to do to- 
night, something that would have served 
as an opiate for this restlessness. If it rang 
again—but it probably would not. It was 
a little late for making evening plans; its 
last ring had been long and insistent, like 
a final attempt. 

Back and forth across the pebble roof, 
Nancy walked. To the low parapet and 
back to the apartment door. Of what 
avail was the alchemy of tropic moonlight 
splashed so prodigally everywhere. Of 
what profit to seek and do, and then find 
what one sought so arid? 

Down-stairs on the narrow street, her 
door bell jangled. Its sound came faintly 
to the roof, but Nancy did not answer it. 
Not in Havana, when she was alone in the 
evening. After a few moments, she heard 
footsteps coming uncertainly up the stone 
stairs. She listened nervously; they passed 
the second floor and the third, and came 
on toward the roof. Nancy was not really 
afraid, she knew that the family on the 
roof next door were sitting just beyond 
the curve of the wall; she could even hear 
their voices. Her door, an iron grating as 
substantial as it was transparent, was 


safely locked. She was not afraid but she | 


was a little nervous, and she slipped into 
the shadow of the small hallway, where, 
herself invisible in the darkness, she could 
see whoever was coming up the stairs. 
A man’s 


figure rounded the corner of the | 


i 
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stairs, paused uncertainly a moment or 
two, and then stepped full into the moon- 
light. 

It was Frank Boardman. 

Nancy’s hand ‘slid along the smooth 
wall behind her. All reality seemed slip- 
ping with it. 

“Frank!” 

“Nancy!” 

“ Didn't you get my cable—been trying 
to telephone you all the evening—couldn’t 
give up seeing you without a desperate 
effort—here just for this evening—” 

Something more about a big property 
transfer, having been sent down on a 
flying trip for iia firm—Nancy did not 
understand the half. She knew only that 
Frank was following her across the moon- 
lit roof to the parapet, and that, as 
suddenly, as clearly as one sees into dark 
corners at the flash of an electric light, she 
knew why she had been unhappy in 


Havana. 
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much you earn, electricity 
offers you wonderful opportu- 
nities—a real job at Big Pay is 
waiting for you. Trained Elec- 
trical Experts are in great de- 
mand at. the highest salaries 
ever known. 'The opportunities 
for advancement and a real 
success are ‘amazing The 
enormous growth of the elec- 
trical industry snaps up men 
as fast as they can be trained 


*HE was in love with Frank. The sound 
“J of his voice speaking commonplaces, 
the darker blur of his shoulder against the 
darkness, the vivid fact of his presence— 
everything swept her into sudden knowl- 
edge. And with the knowledge, a sudden 
overwhelming, icy fear. Suppose she had 
learned too late. Suppose he had come 
only to tell her— 

But he had not. There, with a tropic 
moon and all the stars flung out as back- 
drop; Frank told her-what he might have 
told her back in Pleasant Heights. Only, 
it wouldn't have been true then, for either 
of them. Affection, companionship, they 
might have found there, but not this 
breathless magic that-was the answer to 
all Nancy's dreaims. 

* Funny that I never knew t'll you went 
away," Frank said. "Lord, Nancy, this 
winter without you there—” 

Nancy's black, curly head leaned back 
against Frank's Shoulder the faithful gray 
shoulder she had thought perhaps she 
would never see again. 

“When did you first begin to think of 
it?" she asked dreamily. 

A moment's silence. 

“I believe," said Frank, consideringly, 
“that I got the first faint hint that night— 
funny, isn’t it?—remember how we were 
making jack o’ lanterns?” 

“Yes, I—I remember. And then at the 
dock—" 5 

“ Did you feel it too, then? Oh, Nancy, 
if I could suddenly have kept you then! 
But I didn’t have a thing to offer you— 
you wanted to travel—” 

“I know. Maybe I wouldn’t really 
have wanted to stay then. . . . I don't 
know. Maybe it took this winter awa 
from you for me too, to make us bot 
sure." 

“And you're sure now?" 

Nancy only nodded, against his shoul- 
der. Sure of the magic of home lights 
against the dusk, of a man coming home 
in the spring with a package of grass seed, 
of sometime bringing children home from 
Christmas shopping, sure of all the trite, 
true, ancient bromides! Strange that one 
girl can wait till romance comes, that an- 
other hears the distant call, and must go 
by such a different far road to meet it. 

“T know now,” said Nancy, dreamily 
content, her lover’s arms about her, “why 
I had to study Spanish!” 
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Electricity needs you 


Ore,, makes $9000 a year 
in Automotive Eleetric- 


I will train you at home in 
your spare time to earn this 
fine big pay just like the men 
whose pictures you see here. 
In a few short months you 
will be ready for a wonderful 
job that I will help you get 
wack of education or experi- 
ence doesn't bar anyone. My 
ped ng up-to-the-minute, 
easily learned course, backed 
up with my 20 years' engineer- 
ing experience, guarantees , 
your success. ew 


OUTFIT FREE 
Electrical Tools and Material 


I will give you free a whole oute 
fit of electrical tools, material, J, R. MORGAN, Co- 
measuring instruments and a lumbus, Ohio, makes $30 
electric motor—not toys, but the to$50a day in business 
fr for himself. 


start you right in after your first 
few lessons doing practical work, 
ina practical way—work that will 
pay you extra money while you 
are learning and from $3,500 to 
$10,000 a year when you are 
trained. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


HERBERT DICKER- 
SON, Warrentown, Va. 
gets $7500 a year. 


A. SHRECK, Phoenix, 
Ariz., gets over $20n day 
out of electrical work. 


Investigate! Mail Coupon 


Get the Vital Facts. Let me send you 
free my big new book on The Future 
of Electricity. Let me tell you rore about 
the ''Cooke'' trained Electrical Experts. 

Sign and send me the Coupon below. 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
Chicago Engineering 
Works, Inc. 
Dept. 52, 2150 Law-, 
rence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, Chicago Engineering Works, 
Dept. 52, 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, m. 
Dear Sir:—Send me entirely free and fully prepaid, your 
book. the ‘‘Vital Facts” of Electricity, also full particulars on 
how I can quickly become an Electrical Expert. 


ig Pay 2 
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Why did the round-the-world fliers 
follow such a zigzag course? 


Japan, China, India, Persia, Egypt, France, 
England, Greenland, home! Look at that“ ` 
course the United States Army “round-the- 
world” fliers took! It embraces a zigzag 
of at least 2500 miles from north to south. 
It was a matter of necessity, not of choice. 
They went the way the “hops” were short- 
est—where gasoline, oil, equipment could 

' be furnished them—where flying fields were 
already established. 

To gather a true impression of this flight, 
you should trace the fliers’ path on a globe! 
Just as they made the trail. 

Ranp MGNatty & Company for over 
half a century have specialized in the mak- 
ing of globes—and in placing them within 
the reach of all. Today, accurate with the 
findings of geographers and explorers 


through centuries, artistically colored and 
handsomely mounted, RAND MCNALLY 
Globes command a place in every home. 
From them the children will gain their 
first knowledge of what lies beyond the 
horizon. The patented, slanted horizon 
makes them particularly easy to read. To 
a Ranp MSNALLy Globe, grown-ups will 
want to turn continually as news of the day 
or conversation touches upon the world’s 
far places. 

You will find Rann M¢NALty Globes, as 
well as Rano MSNatty Atlases, Auto 
Trails Maps and Pocket Maps, for sale at 
all leading stationers. : 

Write us for “A World of Romance,” 
which unlocks the door to a new world of 
interest and adventure. 


Rand M9NALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago Dept. P-5 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Branches: ‘Philadelphia: oi to) ca) 9 9v) Washington fe. ie cer Go ves ad E S ite Pittsburgh 
Cleveland . . . . ee San Franco 4.5 2 vo^. Los Angeles . . . . .. Detroit 


i Want 700 Adents 
49072. 


Men and Women! Write me today 


and by this time next week I can place 
you in a position to make $2.00 to $5.00 an hour in your 
spare time, up to $15.00 a day full time. Thousands of 
our representatives are making that and more with our MA 
New Plans. Simply introduce and take orders for 
famous World's Star Hosiery and Underwear sold 
direct from mill to home—a complete line for whole 
family. Permanent: customers and repeat. orders 


make you steady, big income. No delivering or 
collecting. No capital required. 

: * \L Its a chance to make th 
Write Quic of dollars, Your profits 
once. Eaclusive territory. No experienc 


1 
Write today and I'll send all facts and tell how to 
start Free, (Established 29 years.) 
World's Star Knitting Co. 
202 Lake et Bay City, Mich. 
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TOW there is a new, Re 
easy, secret way to make the ai) 
finest Angel Food. This method is 
entirely different from anything 
you ever heard of before. Any 


woman can now make prize winning Angel 
Food that never fails. 

Women everywhere are earning $10 to $20 a week 
baking these marvelous cakes for parties and clubs. 
Full particulars of this amazing new method sent 
absolutely free. Just write your name and address on 
letter, postcard or margin of this page and send to 
me. No obligation. 


Mrs. Grace Osborn Box 872 Bay City, Mich. 


The Iceman 


(Continued from page 25) 


saw as finely matched a team of Per- 
cherons as yours.” 

I could see I had hit him where he 
lived. 

“They’re not so bad," said he, but with 
pride in every tone of his voice. 

We had some other exchanges. I in- 
quired how much they weighed, and how 
old they were and then remarked: 

“Tve been wondering how much such a 
team in the City would be worth." 

Of course they did not belong to him; 
but nothing could rob him of all the glow- 
ing pleasures of possession, even the 
delightful business of bantering a stran- 
ger upon the assumption that he might 
want to buy. He probably.knew well 
enough that I was only "talkin'," and 
knew that I knew that he was; but when 
two horse-lovers meet in this wilderness of 
a world they easily set-up a little stage of 
their own and play upon 1t. -You need not 
think that he was idling, even while this 
bit of conversation was going on. 
pulling out blocks of ice from the cavern; 
ous depths of the wagon with a long- 
handled hook, chipping them deftly apart 
into smaller pieces (he could guess twenty- 
five or fifty pounds to a turn!), getting 
ready for coming deliveries. ‘ 


S° OUR acquaintance started. We had 
‘J no more talk that morning, but on 
several days afterward, when we met, I 
stopped to swap a word with him, exactly 
as I might in the country with a friend 
passing in the town road, I have one 
reat advantage in such contacts: I am 
rom the country, and who in the City 
doesn’t expect a man from the country to 
be a little odd? One must make allow- 
ances for a man from the country! I 
learned that his name was Curtis Haeo 
though everyone called him Curt—and 
where he lived, and how long he had been 
an iceman. 

“You must have hauled ice enough in 
your day to fill St. Mark’s Church.’ 

(This was a huge Episcopal church we 
could see up the street.) 

"St. Mark’s!” said the bold Iceman 
with scorn, “you can roll all the saints’ 
churches in the calendar into one pile, 
and I’ve filled the dang-blasted lot of 'em 
clean up to the eaves.’ 

He had a kind of hard, common-sense 
working philosophy of life, fragments of 
which I broke off, as it were, from time to 


| time. 


Here are two samples of remarks I 
heard him make at different times: 

“What’s the use o' kickin’? You gotta 
work anyhow." 

“A man's gotta pay for what he gets, 
one way or another, that's certain." 

I have sometimes thought of city 
workers as radicals; but so far as I can 
see most of them are conservatives of the 
conservatives. My Iceman was an ex- 
ample: he was a Republican without in 
the least knowing why. “My old dad was 
a Republican," says he, “and it's good 
enough fer me.” So he was a Methodist; 
"though I ain't workin' at it." So he 
respected Savings Banks and Masonic 


Lodges. 
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I enjoyed these little contacts keenly; I 
felt like a portrait painter, touching in 
each day some little new characteristic of 
my Iceman, until he stood out, to me, a 
figure of robust reality. 

“T’m none o' yer factory-hands,” says 
he, “‘ punchin’ out an eye hole, or touchin’ 
a button a thousand times a day. Me! 
I'm free." 

And free, indeed, he seemed: a regular 
voyageur. Careering through the streets 
in his great caravan, brasses gleaming, 
harness rattling—to cool the fevered brow 
of the world. 

Finally, one afternoon I chanced on the 
Iceman just as he was stepping into his 
seat. 

“T m empty,” said he. 

* Going back for a new load?” 

“Yep,” said he, and when I intimated 
I was going his way: "Get in, pardner." 


S° THERE I sat up beside him in his 
broad seat, rocking and bumping be- 
hind the mighty Percherons. 

“Curt,” said I, “I’ve made up my mind 
you're a benefactor of the human race.” 

'" How's that?” 

** You're a kind of miracle man. You 
turn summer into winter." 

"Say, pardner," said he, "I never 
thought o' that before." 

“Itsa man's job," said I. 

“You bet,” said he. 

“You're doing right now, every day 
just commonly, what the greatest princes 
of the past couldn't afford to have done. 
Did you ever hear of the Emperor 
Alexander?" 

“Sure,” said the Iceman, “he was the 
old feller that cried because there wasn’t 
any more worlds to conquer.” 

*Right," said I; "but with all his 
power and all his riches, he could not 
have had done what you do every day: 
have his ice box filled in july.” 

This seemed immensely to please the 
Iceman. He slapped his knee and roared 
with laughter. 

“Say, I never yet thought o' that.” 

“Oh, you don’t appreciate what a 
fine and great job you've got,” said I. 
“It’s one of the most interesting jobs I 
know.” 

With that I began to be genuinely 
fascinated — as well as amused — and 
though I had not imagined, ten minutes 
before, doing any such thing, I began 
to describe che process of ice-cutting, 1ce- 
packing, ice-carting, throwing in all the 
dramatic or humorous turns I could-think 
of, showing what a curious and wonderful 
thing it was, all the complicated process 
by which the ice of up-country ponds 
was placed months later, as regularly as 
clockwork, in every ice box in the Ciro 
I grew strangely interested myself in the 
story; and wound up dramatically with a 

icture of the fevered patients in the 

D aoa who tossed less- painfully be- 
cause of the ice that the Iceman brought, 
and the babies that were saved, and life 
altogether made more agreeable to mil- 
lions of human beings. 

Since then I have looked back with 
some amusement, and yet with a kind of 
deep pleasure and satisfaction, to what I 
sai disc day to Curt Haley, who sat with 
eves fairly glued upon me. I can see now 
that what I was doing was to sing him the 
Saga of the Ice. 

** Why," said I to myself, “I was the 
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UST as the great. Twentieth Century 
has built up a reputation for fidelity 
to schedule, so have Smith and Wesson 
È revolvers earned an international prestige 
for unfailing protection of the home and 


fireside. The confidence that men have 
in the dependable accuracy of Smith 


and Wesson arms, justifies their title of 


SUPERIOR. 


SMITH €? WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Western Representative: 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 


You've heard your 
neighbor praise this 
wonderful weekly mag- 
W azine that 3 million 
WP peopleread. Unbiased 
Y digest of national and 
WW world affairs. Chock 
x j full of just the kind of 
AT, reading you want. Sci- 
v ence, politics, travel, fun, fashions, 
question box, books, health—entertainment 

and instruction for all. Send 15c (coin or stamps) 
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leading hotels everywhere. Write for Free 
Book—“ Your Big Opportunity 

LEWIS HOTEL NING HOOLS 
Washington, D. C. 


at Home EARN $25 TO $40 A WEEK 
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Relief from winter. 
|. >> mishaps 


A slip—and down you go! Every 
nude sined i ae fall — 
then the bump and brüises. 

. You will be sore tonight and 
worse tomorrow, if you don't use 
Absorbine, Jr.! 

For that scratch on your hand, 
bruise on your hip, strained back— 
rub in Absorbine, Jr. It will take out 
thesorenessand keepoutthe stiffness. 

For safety's sake a bottle in the 
bathroom and one at the office. For 
Absorbine, Jr. heals, soothes, pre- 
vents infection! It is stainless and 
agreeable. 

Winter brings mishaps. Absorbine, Jt. 
brings relief — at once! 


At all druggists’, $1.25, sipaid 
Liberal trial bort ^ dead 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
378 Lyman Sr. 
Springheld, Mass. 


New way to keep your hair 
always at its best 


OST men's hair is stubborn. And 
women's hair isn't easy to keep 
in place. Yet every man and every 
woman know how looks depend on it. 
Pomades, dressings? They made 
hair greasy, matted. Water? It left 
hair drier and more unruly than 
before. 
Today millions have discovered an 
easy, safe way to have smooth, lustrous 
hair that always stays in place. Just 


MEE 


KBBPS THE HAIR IN PLACE 


FREE 
OFFER 


: Send me, 
i Stacomb. 


thirty seconds every morning— just a 
touch of Stacomb smoothed on quickly 
before brushing- keeps your hair always ` 
naturally smooth and lustrous with  - 
health. Without ever making it greasy, . 
or drying out the natural oils. 

Get Stacomb at any drug or depart- 
ment store — in jars and tubes (or in 
liquid form). Canadian Address: 
Standard Laboratories, Ltd., 727 King 
Street, West, Toronto, Ont., Dept.T-17, 


i Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. T-17 
5 113 West 18th Street, New York City 


free, a generous sample tube of i 
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Homer of this new kind of war. I ‘smote 
me bloomin' lyre’ and made a battle 
that seemed hard and dirty and long 
somehow beautiful and heroic." 

I wonder sometimes if those Greek 
soldiers on the plains of Troy would ever 
have thought of their work as anything 
but hungry and hard—the humdrum 
butchery of Trojans—if Homer had not 
been there to sing. 

It may seem absurd, but I've thought 
since that I'd like better than anything 
else in this world to be the Homer of 
many such dull but truly heroic occupa- 
tions: Icemen, Steel Workers out on the 
tops of new buildings, a hundred feet from 
the pavement, risking their lives at every 
step, Trolley-Car Motormen, Miners, 

smen. 

Civilization is like a great kettle full of 
rich life, carried by the whole of human- 
kind, If one least man falters or lets go, 
or falls from hunger or discouragement, 
the kettle tiles and some of its precious 
content is lost. 


THINK I never saw a man more 

fascinated than my Iceman. It was as 
though he had never before heard of his 
own job. 

“Say,” said he finally, “that was some 
story. 
sits true," I replied, "every word of 
“Sure it is," he remarked; “but who'd 
ever think of it." 

He rumpled his hand through his crisp 
hair, looked out toward the great fine 
horses, which were rocking along in a 
steady walk. He nodded his head 
slowly: 

“ Some job—bein’ an Iceman,” said he. 

“Say,” he added, "what's your job? I 
ain't never even thought to ask." 

"My job," I said—and it struck me 
curiously, all at once; "why, I teach 
flying." 

He looked at me wonderingly and a 
little skeptically; but I was as solemn as 
you please. 

“I know I don't look it,” I said. “ But 
people often surprise you. You can’t 
always tell what people have inside them 
by what they show outside.” 

“Sure, I know that.” 

“Td like to teach you to fly,” said I. 

“Say, pardner, you're kidding me." 

“No,” said I, “I am in dead earnest." 

“Real flying?" 

“Real,” said I, “the realest there is. 
In fact,” I said, “I’ve been teaching you 
already. In the past you've never realized 
—you said so yourself—what an inter- 
esting job you had. You'll be thinking 
vite your mind will be flying to all 
the different things I told you to-day. 
"They'll amuse you and interest you.” 

“So, that’s what you mean by flying. I 
get you. You mean your mind flies!” He 
paused, and then added, “Say, you're the 
queerest fella I ever met." 

I rode with him as far as the storage- 
house, where he was to reload, and then I 
turned and walked homeward alone. 

I did not see him again for two or three 
days, and then chanced upon him un- 
expectedly. When he saw me a broad 
smile broke over his face. 

E Flying to-day?” I asked. 

“Sure,” said he, “ turnin’? summer into 
winter. — Sure—beatin' Alexander the 
Great." í 
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After that we had a precious joke be- 
tween us; which, if soon rather worn, 
never lost its friendly usefulness. 

One hot day in Juy the Iceman ap- 

ared on the landing of our lodgings. 
When Harriet opened the door she found 
him there, looking like a warm gladiator, 
smiling broadly. He had a package in 
his hand. He had discovered where I 
lived. 

“The flying-teacher isn’t home, is he?” 

Harriet said she didn’t know exactly 
what he meant, she supposed I'd been 
joking again; but she replied: 

“No, e isn't." 

“Well,” said the Iceman, “I want to 
leave him something.” , 

He looked embarrassed. 

“They got a big oversupply at the cold- 
storage, ’ said he, "and told us drivers to 
take 'em." 

When we opened the package later it 
contained two very fine muskmelons. À 
bit of soiled paper was pinned to one of 
them, with the words: 

"From Cuby. Curt.” 

“Harriet,” said I, "this is surely an 
amusing world we live in." 

“Even the City, David?” 

“Even the City." 


"HE Gave Up $10,000 a Year for a 
Teacher's Job—and Happiness!” is 
an article next month that is full of 
meaning for all of those who want 
to get the most out of life. In this 
interview a remarkable teacher relates 
why he sacrificed a big salary; and he 
tells you of the bigger rewards that 
have come to him because he followed 
the promptings of his heart. 


The Snowflake 
Man 


(Continued from page 31) 


sumulants that affect the nerves, my hand 
is perfectly steady. 

‘If, on examination, I decide that the 
crystal deserves to be photographed, I 
gently press it close to the glass, using the 
little wooden rod for that purpose. I have 
to work fast! Even in freezing tempera- 
ture, a separate crystal quickly disap- 
pears; not by melting, but by evaporation. 
Snow stays on the ground because when 
enough crystals below the surface have 


evaporated to fill the air spaces with mois- , 


ture, evaporation ceases inside the mass. 
I have found that if I put several other 
crystals on the slide, around the one I 
want to photograph, this slightly retards 
evaporation. It gives the air more than 
one flake from which to absorb moisture, 
so they survive a few seconds longer. 
“When the slide is ready, I insert it in 
front of the microscope lens, focus it 
sharply, and expose the plate in the usual 
way, giving it from ten seconds to perhaps 
3 hundred, according to circumstances. 
"I never shall forget the disappoint- 
ments that followed" my early attempts. 
Here I was, with this expensive apparatus 
which had been given me so reluctantly. 
I had been sure that I could do wonder- 
ful things with it; but I failed over and 
over again! I could get nothing but a 
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CHAINS 


The exclusive features of OFF’N’ ON Tire Chains put 
an end to hard work and annoyance when safety re- 


quires the use of chains. 


No tools are needed when putting on or taking off 
the chains or the cross links. 


The POSITIVE LOCK 


This Patented lever lock makes it easy to put them on and to take them 
off. Its lever lock with the two notches takes up slack; thus saves wear 
on tires and chains alike. No more lost chains. No more loose chains. 


The SLIP-ON LINK 


This patented slip-on link makes it easy to take off the old cross chain 
and put on a new one. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Makes Safety Certain 
NEWARK , NEW JERSEY 


EARN $40 TO $76 A WEEK 


Beauty Culture Course 
NUM at Home 


Earn while you learn. study in spare time. 1n $ weeks 
easy lessons can make pou eum in ali branches, massage, mar- 


For Infants, 


i 7 l, manicure, packs, dyeing, bleach, i . etc. 
Children, Invalids, | |<), manicure. packs, rete Tor skin work, etc. No 
Narsing Mothers ‘actical Shop Instruction Privileges. Gct FREE book NOW. 


ORIENTAL SYSTEM OF BEAUTY CULTURE 
. 142 1000 Diversey Boulevard c 


Avoid Imitations 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
Carteenists are well paid 
F we «" not give you any grand prise 


French and Spanish Made Easy 
New Conversational Method. You learn to 
speak, read and write French and Spanish as if 
you were living in France or Spain. Recor 


you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich ina 


fit any phonograph. An easy, fascinating way 
tolearna new language. Write today for free 
descriptive booklet. 

international Correspondence Scheels 
Bex 7471-0, Scranton, Penna. 


money, 
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Colds- 


“What would you do 
to avoid them 
all winter? 


D? you catch cold easily? Do slight 
throat irritations make you cough 
frequently? Are you sometimes troubled 
with sore throat? Strengthen the tissues of 
your nose, your mouth, your throat. Reg- 
ular, systematic care—easily and quickly 
given— will do it. Put Glyco-Thymoline 
diluted with water in an atomizer. Spray 
this solution up into your nose morning 
and evening. Spray your mouth and your 
throat also. Inhale as you spray. The 
taste is extremely pleasant, the after- 
effect soothing and freshening. For years, 
physicians have recommended Glyco- 
Thymoline for the relief of colds; it is also 
a preventive. 


| ee the tissues of your nose, mouth and 
throat, there are countless tiny chan- 
nels, or blood-vessels. Your blood flows 
through these passages, just as trathc 
would through a vast network of streets 
and avenues. But there are weak spots in 
the system. A famous doctor says that 
almost every body has them. They slow up 
circulation, just as a bad spot in the pave- 
ment slows up traffic. They are the spots 
that germs attack. They are the spots 
that suffer from exposure. They are the 
spots that are at once affected by the air 
of badly heated and ventilated rooms. 
Nature's remedy is to rush to the spot an 
extra quantity of blood—to clear away 
the congestion. Sometimes this succeeds, 
but when it doesn't, that extra blood re- 
mains to make the congestion worsc. 
Traffic is blocked; your blood doesn’t cir- 
culate as it should; inflammation sets in, 
and you ask yourself, “ How did I get this 
cold?" Glyco-Thymoline prevents colds 
because it unblocks trafhe, widens the 
clogged-up blood vessels so that the blood 
circulates more freely. Thus, it aids Na- 
ture to keep you healthy. 


SE Glyco-Thymoline also to keep 

your mouth alkaline, as Nature in- 
tended. Glyco-Thymoline checks the fer- 
mentation of food particles that escape 
your tooth-brush and thus helps to pre- 
vent decay and unpleasant breath. If you 
suffer from sore and tender gums, Glyco- 
Thymoline will stimulate the circulation, 
and aid Nature to 
harden them and make 
them healthy. 


LYCO-THYMO- 

LINE is sold by 
druggists everywhere 
in small, medium, and 
large size bottles. 
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Free 
Two Weeks' Test 


KRESS & OWEN COMPANY 
361 Pearl Street, Dept. 2-E 
New York City 

Send me free of charge enough Glyco-Thymoline for 
atomizer use morning and evening for two weeks, 


. & O. Co. 
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faint image on the plate; so dim that it 
was practically worthless. 

“Tf there had only been someone to ex- 
plain what was wrong! But away off here 
on a farm there was nobody to help me. 
Again and again I failed. The winter 
shipped away, and I was almost heart- 
broken. But by the next season I had 
found the secret of my trouble. I began 
to use a very small 'stop'—a thin plate, 
with a tiny opening to shut out most of 
the light. 1 
posure, I got a clear image of greater in- 
tensity. 

“The day that I developed the first 
negative made by this method, and found 
it good,” said Bentley with genuine emo- 
tion, “I felt almost like falling on my 
knees beside that apparatus and worship- 
ing it! I knew then that what I had 
dreamed of doing was possible. It was 
the greatest moment of my life. 

“That was in 1884, when I was nineteen 
years old; but it was almost fourteen years 
before my work received any recognition! 
It was very discouraging. I knew I had 
something to give to the world —but no 
one seemed to care for it. I had very 
little money. I had to deny myself in 
every possible way in order to buy the 
materials I needed for my pictures. I was 
all the time paying out—and not getting a 
cent in return. 

“The first recognition came from Pro- 
fessor Perkins, of the University of Ver- 
mont. He saw my pictures, bought some 
to use with his classes, and in 1898 helped 
me to write my first article. 

“Since then, many of the photographs 
have been reproduced in scientific publica- 
tions, both in this country and in Europe. 
There is hardly a university in the United 


States or in Canada that does not have | 


some of my slides for use in class work. 
In recent years [ have given lectures, illus- 
trated with lantern slides. 

“The recognition has been gratifying, 
but not very remunerative. As you see, I 
am a poor man, except in the satisfaction 
I get out of my work. In that respect I 
am one of the richest men in the world. 
I wouldn't change places with Henry Ford 
or John D. Rockefeller for all their mil- 
lions! And I wouldn't change places with 
a king; not for all his power and glory. I 
have my snowflakes!" 


* YT IS a surprise to me," I said, “that 
the largest ones are not the finest." 
“Trt is true, nevertheless," replied Bent- 
ley. “The good specimens are usually 
not more than a quarter of an inch in 
diameter. Some of the very finest ones 
are only one twentieth of an inch in di- 
ameter; so tiny that you wouldn't even 
give them a second glance. Yet the mi- 
croscope shows them to be marvelous in 
design. What you suppose to be large 


single flakes are very often clusters of 


crystals clinging together. 

“It is a curious fact that some winters 
produce much better crystals than 
others. Winter before last, for example, 
I photographed only one hundred and fifty 
specimens; and I got only seventy last 
year. Usually I get about three hundred 
during a season. If the snow comes in 
little granular pellets, there's not {much 
chance of getting anything at all. 

“Last winter I was to lecture in Buffalo 
before the Society of Natural Sciences. 


| Just before I took the train at the village 


With this, and a longer ex- ; 


OAK is Nature's Gift 
of Everlasting Beauty 


MAKING THE OLD 
HOME MODERN 


All the quaint charm of tasteful proportion and solid 
construction retained. Each room modernized by 
3. inch OAK flooring, laid over the old softwood 
floor, lessening housework, safeguarding bealth, 
adding beauty and value. CE 

This free book illustrates the 
new harmonising color finishes. 
Mail the coupon today. 


| Oak FLOORING BUREAU 
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American Landscape School, 72HA, Newark, New York 


Smoker at last 
finds his cigarette 


ROM Burlingame, Kansas: 
i “I wish to congratulate your 
company in developing what I 
believe to be the cigarette par 
excellence. I was more than de- 
lighted with Reedsdale Cigarettes, 
their mellow, satisfying flavor 
and aroma. Have smoked ciga- 
rettes for years, and have at last 
found the ones for myself.” 


(Original letter in our file) 


Reedsdale Cigarettes are 20c for twenty! They 
are put up in a new and specially designed pack- 
age that keeps them fresh, unbroken and un- 
crushed to the last one. 
If not at your dealer's, 
a carton of 5 pack- 
ages (100 cigarettes) 
sent for a dollar. 
Smoke one 
package. If not 
satisfied return 
remaining 
packages and 
wet your money 


back. 


The Snowflake Man, by Mary B. MULLETT 


Makes hair easy 


to manage - - - 


Adds Glossy Lustre—Instantly! 
Keeps Wave and Curl In 


Wash your hair as often as you like, 
and have no more trouble afterwards. 

Alittle Glostora brushed through your 
hair when you dressit, makes it so soft, 
pliable, and easy to manage, that it stays 
any style you arrangeit—whether long or 
bobbed—on any and all occasions. 

It acts like magic! It keeps the wave 
and curl in; brightens, softens, and gives 
dull, dry, or dead looking hair new life— 
immediately! 

A few dropsimpart that bright, bril- 
liant, silky sheen, so much admired, and 
makes your hair fairly sparkle and glow 
with natural gloss and lustre—instantly! 

Glostora is inexpensive and you can get 
a bottleat any drug store or Y 
toilet goods counter. 

There is nothing better for 
children whose hair lacksnat- 
ural life and lustre, or is hard 
to train, or keep in place. 

Not sticky, pasty or greasy. 


Abe Lincoln did it! Also thousands of 


Stud Nl er great lawyers politicians and 
T fis 
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HOME iesierdsestitrnates 
How to Avoid “Rings” in 
Removing Grease Spots 


Saturate a clean cloth 
with Carbona and rub the 
spot gently back and forth 
with a sweeping stroke. 
Never ad M ata Raise 

ur han ter passing 
the edge of the spot so 
as to blend the cleaned 
spot with the rest of the 
material. Place a clean 
white cloth or blotter un- 
t to away the grease 


der 
which Carbona 

spreads to the outer 
lea ing a “ring.” Use 
ently. It is Carbona that cleans—not 
g- Dries instantly—leaves no odor. 


aohos otherwise the grease 
es and hardens again, 

bona freely and rub 
the rub- 


For Safetys Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 


REMOVES GREASE SPOTS \= 
Without to Fabric or Color : 
20¢ 30*.60*-& *1 Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 


it began to snow; and I can't tell you how 
I hated to leave! A snowstorm is always 
so exciting to me. I never know when 
I am going to find some wonderful prize! 
But this time, when we had gone down the 
line a few miles, I saw that the flakes were 
becoming granular. Then I settled back, 
quite content. I knew I wasn't missing 
any chances. 

*But we had one storm last winter 


said, shaking his head mournfully. 
spite of my carefulness, the crystal was 
broken in transferring it to the slide." 
His voice actually shook with emotion. 
“Te makes me almost cry, even now,” he 
said, as if he were speaking of the death of 
a friend. 

His dew pictures, of course, lack the ex- 
traordinary variety of the snow crystals; 
but in some ways they are more beautiful. 
He has photographed blades of grass with 
drops of water fanis like pear-shaped 

ems from the tips; miniature crystal 
bails in which a picture of the photog- 
rapher himself is reflected. 

e has photographed a caterpillar with 
each hair on its body beaded with dew- 
drops, smaller than the head of the small- 
est pin. Sometimes, on an evening which 
promises dew, he has placed a grasshop- 
per on a leaf, and fastened it there by 
threads; not bound it uncomfortably, but 
just enough to keep it from escaping. 
And at dawn he has photographed it, 
its body outlined with glittering dew- 
drops. 

“Tve had many a heartache over these 
dew pictures,” he said. “Usually, in the 
early morning, the air begins to stir; al- 
most as if it were waking up. But the 
slightest breath will move the threads of 
a spider web, or the tiny droplet hanging 
from the tip of a blade of grass; and then 
the photographic image is not clear and 
perfect. 

“Speaking of holding my breath, that 
is what I always must do when examining 
and placing a snow crystal. I keep from 
breathing just as long as I can; then I 
turn my head away, put my hand up as a 
shield, and get a fresh supply of air in my 
lungs." 


HERE seems to be something about 

water, in all its forms, that fascinates 
Bentley. He has made hundreds of pic- 
tures of frost, including wonderful photo- 
graphs of window panes, covered ap- 
parently with a regular jungle of exquisite 
ferns, strange feathery whorls, or perhaps 
a miniature fir, like the white ghost of a 
Christmas tree. 

He has photographed curious forms of 
hailstones, raindrops, clouds, still pools, 
and running streams—always water in 
some form or other. But it is the snow 
that commands his really passionate in- 
terest. When he said that he wouldn't 
change places with Ford or Rockefeller, 
or with any king, there was a ring of ex- 
ultation in his voice. The indiénencé 
and ridicule of some people doesn't hurt 
him—very much. He eels that he is 
serving the Great Designer; capturing the 
evanescent loveliness which, but for him, 
would be unappreciated—even unseen. 
And with that róle he is content. 
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OMMERCIAL art is a neces- 
sity to modern business and 
advertising. If you like to draw, 


you are indeed fortunate—for well 
trained artists are always at a 
remium. They readily earn $75, 
100, $150 a week, and even more. 
Many Federal Students command 
$50 a week or more after a short 
period of practical work. 


Learn Quickly at Home 
in Your Spare Time 


Develop your talent—learn the methods 
and secrets that make your drawings worth 
real money. Thousands of business firms 
pay mi lions of dollars annually for good 
advertising drawings and designs. No 
previous training or experience is needed 
to learn by the Federal Course, which 
clearly explains each step, and gives you 
individual personal criticisms on all your 
lessons. 

Leading desieners, artists, illustrating 
companies and hundreds of successful 
Federal Students have enthusiastically 
endorsed lederal Training. Among 
Federal Authors, whose help you get 
exclusively in the Federal Course, are 
many of the best known artists and de- 
signers in America, who have produced 
and sold hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of commercial art. 


Send Today for 


“YOUR FUTURE” 


It is beautifully illustrated in colors, and 
tells every detail you need to,know about 
the Federal Course. It shows work of 
Federal students, many of whom earn 
more than the course costs while studying. 
The Federal Course is aimed at practical 
results—and gets them. If you are in 
earnest about your future, 

send 6 cents in stamps today 

for this book, kindly stating 

your age and present occupa- 

tion. 


a Designing 


= Federal School of Commercial Designing 
a 1409 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


D Please send me “Your Future” for which I enclose 


a 
L| 
[| 6 cents in stamps. || 
W Name ........... Mew esses A usu esr E L| 


p Present Occupation...... sse 


(Write your address plain)y in the margin) 
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How the Luden 
Menthol 


Breathing Easier 


SPECIALISTS know that 
menthol relieves and 
soothes the nose and throat 
—Your Trouble Zone." 
Nearly every time you 
breathe, these delicate 
membranes are irritated. 


Dissolve a Luden's on your 
tongue; take a deep breath; 
notice the soothing and 
cooling effect on your 
whole breathing system 
produced by the release of 
the menthol as blended in 
the Luden formula. 


For Your 


TROUBLE ZONE 


The Nose 
and Throat 


LUDEN'S 


MENTHOL 
COUGH DROPS 
‘Give Quick Relief" 


W.H.LUDEN, INC. 
X READING, PA. y 
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| inspect it admiringly, and I would say, as 


! came to the porch I would offer to make 


Madge Kennedy is 
Lucky—But She 
Doesn’t Trust 
to Luck 


(Continued from page 34) 


if conferring a supreme favor, “You may 
have it—if you will finish doing the room.’ | 
“She always fell for this; and when we | 


her another picture if she would do my | 
share of the sweeping. So, you see, | 
hadn’t yet struck the proper balance 
between helping myself and expecting | 
help from others. 

“I don't know how I managed to get 
through grammar school and the first 


| year of high school. For one thing, I did | 


well in the courses I really loved: music, 
drawing, and literature. 

"Long before this, I had practically 
decided what I was going to be when I | 
grew up. I remember I was only eight | 
years old when I made up my mind that I 
would be either a painter, an actress, or 
a poet! With my usual serene confidence, 
I apparently thought I had only to 
choose. | 

“As time went on, my choice narrowed | 
down to the first of the three: I was 
going to be an artist. This was all set- 
tled—in my mind—by the end of that 
first year in high school. 


| 
| 
| 
“MHEN my mother married again and | 
we went to New York to live. My | 
stepfather was as kind as my own father | 
could have been. But the desire to take 
care of myself was pretty firmly rooted 
in me; and my mother had that very 
wonderful attitude, which many mothers 
do not have—she wanted me to live my 
own life! She had tried to give me a good | 


foundation; but she felt that I should | 


have the right to do: my own building. 
“By this time I had abandoned any 


idea of being an actor or a poet. I was all | 


for art! But I wasn’t going to try to set 
the world on fire, not immediately, at any 
rate. I decided to begin by being an 
illustrator. So, at fifteen, I entered the 
Art Students' League in New York. 
€€ " : ” . MEL 
It was all very amusing," said Miss 
Kennedy, with her quick little smile. “I 
had heard somehow of the life class and 


| thought that would be a good place to be- 


gin. So I calmly joined it! How they 
happened to /et me join it, I can't imagine. 

5T suppose I submitted some drawings. 
I could make pictures which, at the first 
glance, seemed good; but if you really 
examined them, you found they wouldn't 
stand up. Probably no one did examine 
them. So I, a rank beginner, actually 
entered the class. 

“I don't know whether my teachers at 
the League ever discovered that, so far as 
training in drawing was concerned, I had 
no business to enter the life class. If they 
did, they were considerate enough not to 
mention it. I stayed there through the 


two terms of the year, and had a wonder- 
ful time.” 

Let me interrupt this story for a mo- 
ment. Miss Kennedy and I hadn’t been 


lowest prices on 
UNDERWOOD, REMINGTON, L. C. SMITH, ROYAL, 
and all standard makes on easiest terms ever 
offered. Re-manufactured like new by the 
famous “Young Process.” 
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Stuttering, “Its and Cure." It tells how | 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. e, 
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Club Fe 


Straightened 5 Years Ago 


Claire Reynolds, born with _.« 
Club Feet, had themstraight- . - 

ened in a few months at 
McLain Sanitarium when 
he was 14. Read of per- ^ 
manent result in brother's : 
letter written 5 years later: 


We will gladly call on prospective pa- 
tients near here, to show them what 
marvelous and permanent work you do. 
know what a wonderful thing it has 
been, to have nty brother's feet made 
straight and useful. Will answer any © 
inquiries. f 

GUY L. REYNOLDS, 
Olean, New York. 


For Crippled Children 


McLain Sanitarium is a thorough- 
ly equipped private institution 
devotedexclusively tothe treat- 
ment of Club Feet, Infantile 

Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and 
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talking very long before I noticed how 
often she used the word, “wonderful.” 
As she went on, I began mentally to 
check up on this. And before we had 
come to the end of our conversation I 
believed that here was at least part of the 
secret of her career. 

As I said before, she hasn't been bored 
and contemptuous at any step of the way! 
She has an enormous capacity for being 
interested in whatever she is doing. And 
it is the simplest axiom of work that we 
do well whatever interests us. 

Unconsciously, perhaps, but none the 
less effectively, Madge Kennedy uses this 
great asset when she has ‘‘a wonderful 
time” doing something, anything, every- 
thing. 

Just before the end of the season, the 
students at the League gave a musical 
comedy, written by two .of the boys— 
brothers named Webb—and Madge Ken. 
nedy was a leading member of the cast. 
That washer first appearance on the stage. 

Her second came a few months later, 
when she was visiting the mother of the 
Webb boys at Sconset. You already know 
that this resulted in three offers of an 
engagement. One of these came from the 
late Henry Woodruff. He was going to 
revive a play, “The Artist and the 
Model;" and he asked this young girl, 
totally without experience, to take the 
róle of the model. 

“ Pretty easy!" you say. 

Yes, it was; but you will admit that 
Madge Kennedy might just as easily have 
failed to make good. She might even 
have been afraid to try! Most inexperi- 
enced girls would have been afraid. But 
this one did not hesitate. She wrote to her 
mother, of course, and she received a 
characteristic reply. 

"Mother said that my life was my 
own," Miss Kennedy told me, “and that 
she would not try to control it. She had 
done all she could to give me the right 
principles of living; and she had absolute 
faith that I wouldn't let go of them. 

“She made only one stipulation: If I 
went into Mr. Woodruff’s company, it 
must be on condition that a certain older 
actress, whom she knew, also joined the 
cast. That condition was complied with, 
and I began my stage career." 

" Weren't you afraid to face your first 
real audience?" I asked. 

“No, I wasn't afraid then, and I never 
have been afraid!" she replied. ‘That 
may sound like immense self-assurance; 
but it is just the reverse. I've always said 
to myself, ‘Well, if they ask me to do this, 
they must think I can!' My confidence 
was based on what other people seemed 
to think I could do. 


" BUT I never have had any fear of peo- 

ple or of things; not since I was a 
child. I like to ride horseback, for in- 
stance, although I generally falloff! I know, 
when I start, hat [probably will fall—but 
I may not do it that time. Anyway, it 
doesn’t hurt much. I just pick myself up 
and go on with my ride. I should miss a 


lot of pleasure if 1 let my fear of a tumble | 


keep me from riding. And it certainly 
wouldn't be any fun to ride and to be 
afraid all the time! The fear would be 
worse than the fall itself.” 

“That’s interesting," I said. Why is 
it, do you think, that you never are 
bothered by fear?” 
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Fame and Glory 


came to me, through these beauty aids 
By Edna Wallace Hopper 


MADE myself a famous beauty and the rage. 'I 
have lived for 40 years a glorious career. 

Now I remain at my height—as young and beauti- 
ful as ever. The envy of thousands who sce me daily 
on the stage. 

All that because I searched the world for aids to 
youth and beauty. I found the best that science offered. 
Then all the later, better helps. 

Now those supreme helps are at every woman's call. 
All toilet counters have them. In four preparations arc 
combined 52 matchless ingred:ents. 

Learn what these elpa do for women. You owe thar 
to yoursclf. 


My Youth Cream 


My Youth Cream is a remarkable creation, com- 
bining many factors. It contains products of both 
lemon and strawberry. Also all the best helps science 
gave me to foster and protect the skin. 

It comes in two types—cold cream and vanishing. 
I use it as a night cream, also daytimes as a powder 
base. Never is my skin without it. My velvet com- 
plexion shows what that cream can do. 

The cost is 60c per jar. Also in 35c tubes. 


My Facial Youth 


Is a liquid cleanser which I also owe to France. Great 
beauty experts the world over now advise this formula, 
but their price is too high for most women. 

It contains no animal, no vegetable fat. The skin 
cannot absorb it. So it cleans to the depths, then de- 
parts. My Facial Youth will bring you new conceptions 
of what a clean skin means. The cost is 75c. 


White Youth Clay 


A new-type clay, white, refined and dainty. Vastly 
different from the crude and muddy clays so many havc 
employed. 

It purges the skin of all that clogs and mars it. Re- 
moves the causes of blackheads and blemishes. Brings 
a rosy afterglow which ama'es and delights. Combats 
all lines and wrinkles; reduces enlarged pores. 

No girl or woman can afford to omit it. [t multiplies 
beauty. My White Youth Clay costs 50c and $1. 


My Hair Youth 


The cause of my luxuriant hair, thick and silky, finer 
far than 40 years ago. I have never had falling hair, dan- 
druff or a touch of gray. 

A concentrated product combining many ingredients. 
I apply it with an eyecropper cirectly to the scalp. It 
tones and stimulates. No man or woman will omit it 
when they see what Hair Youth does. The cost is 50c 
and $1 with eyedropper. 

All toilet. counters. supply Edna Wallace Hopper's 
beauty helps. If you send the coupon I will mail you a 
sample of any one you choose. Also my Beauty Book. 
Clip coupon now. 


Your Choice Free 


Insert your name and address. Mark sample de- 
sired. nil to Edna Wallace Hopper, Inc., 536 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, ll. 719-AM 

White Youth Clay 
Facial Youth 


Youth Cream 
Hair Youth 
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‘The Automatic 


Every Home Should 
Have One! 


Here is just what you 
have always wanted— E^ 
a complete combina- 
tion electric range and 
fireless cooker! Gives 
you all the advantages 
of electricity plus the 
economy and conven- 
ience of fireless cooking! 
Automatic Control Box 
shuts off electricity at 
theright time and cook- 
ing or roasting con- 
tinues on fireless cook- 
ing principle. Fuel-sav- 

Wm. Campbell ing, work-saving, time- 
The Original Fire- saving and wonder- 
less Cooker Man ful in better cooked, 

more delicious 
meals, 


Here’s 
What It Will Do 
For You 
Roasts allkindsof meats 
—fowls and fish. Only 
uses electricity about 1 3 
of the usual time. Cooks 
all vegetables—eight 
medium sized potatoes 
use electricity 8 to 12 
minutes. Doesallbaking. 
A cake uses electricity 
about 12 to 15 minutes. 
A boiled ham uses elec- 
tricity 30 to 35 minutes. 
Cooks a boiled dinner 
complete—using electric- 

ity about 40 minutes. 
Fries, Toasts, Stews, 


With this range you can do all 
your cooking under the perfect 
heat control of electricity and yet 
at a cost that is only one-third 
of what it would be if a regular 
electric cook stove were used. 


Has double electric grill on top 
for frying, cooking, etc., a deep 
17 inch oven for baking, roasting, 
etc., and a big electrically heated 
fireless cooker compartment. 
Oven big enough to hold a large 
turkey or three loaves of bread. 


keep clean. 
necessary. Attach to any lamp 


No special wiring 


socket or wall plug. On casters, 
move anywhere. All complete, 
ready to use when you receive it. 


Special Low Factory Price 
And 30 Day Trial Offer 


Write today for big illustrated 
catalog and my introductory 
offer, special low price for a lim- 
ited time only. My price will 


i Slow, fast, or medium heat. amaze you. Selling direct gives 
poer eee Entire range lined with alu- you big savings! Cash or easy 
stove needed. Will minum—rust-proof and easy to payments. 


do anything" 
any range 
will do. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO., 1005 Union Ave., Alliance, O, 


Canadian Address: Georgetown, Ontario 


GOINTOBUSINES 


fpectalty Candy Factory'' in your community. 
thi 


In every county to 
give all or spare 
time. Position pays 
81500 to $3600 yearly. We 
train the inexperienced. 

NOVELTY CUTLERY CO. 80 Bar St., Canton, O- 


for Yourself 

Establish and oper- 

ate a "New System 

n „We furnish every- 
ng. Money-makíng opportunity unlimited. Either men or women, 

Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don’t put it off! 

W. HILLYER RAGSDALE Drawer 35 EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


| | 9 | | | 
The Seasons | 

: f rt. A 

auctest Aport JTose. 

BS oy tah ee | MN m | bu MEME 
A BRISK, saucy freshness and rugged outdoor look! And yet— 
that same mysterious feminine charm that seems to be an Iron Clad 
secret none can imitate. 

With their distinctive English ribbing from top to toe, they combine 
the snap and dash of the most beautiful sport stockings with a soft, 
clinging texture of silkiness that gently accentuates the graceful curves 
of calf and ankle. 

It’s true there are still some women who have not yet tried Iron Clads. 
They find it hard to believe that, with a price so low, they can get 
such long-wearing and beautiful stockings. One trial will convince 
you! If you don’t know where to get Iron Clads in your city, send 
your remittance, and we'll supply you direct. Ask for No. 883, artifi- 
cial silk plaited over mercerized. State color (Black, Mode, Leather, 


Buck, African Brown), and size (814 to 1015, $1.00 East of the 
Rockies). We'll pay the postage! 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 204 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. p 
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"Perhaps," she replied thoughtfully, 
“it is because of the two things I spoke 
of: I know I will do the best Fan and 
I also know that other people will help 
me. That's a rather powerful combina- 


| tion, isn't it? It surely has worked won- 


ders for me.” 

“Tell me about it,” I said. 

“But it is all so simple!" she protested. 
“First I went on the road with Mr. Wood- 
ruffs company. We played one-night 
stands all over the country—which most 
actors hate; but I had a wonderful time. 
Novelty, travel, interesting, work with 
people who were kindness itself! I was 
as happy as the day was long—and the 
days are very long when you are doing one- 
night stands. 

“Next I joined a stock company in 
Cleveland. i was there six weeks. Dur- 
ing the first four I played the ingénue 
rôles. Then, on short notice, I took the 
place of the leading woman! I remember 
that the first ‘lead’ I played was in ‘Paid 
in Full,’ which is a tremendously long 
part. The manager was afraid I couldn’t 
learn it in the few days I had for studying 
it. But that time I had more faith in 
myself than others had in me. 

"I put in hours and hours at it. In 
the daytime I wrapped cracked ice in a 
cloth and tied it around my head. And at 
night I kept myself awake with black 
coffee. I was ready with the part when 
the time came; and from that time to this 
I never have played any minor róle. 


"AFTER my six weeks with the stock 
company, I succeeded Margaret Law- 
rence in a play that was running in Chi- 
cago. Then I came to New York in the 
leading rôle of ‘Little Miss Brown.’ 
“The morning after the first perform- 
ance—that terrible ‘morning after’—of 
course I could hardly wait to read what 
the critics had to say about me. They 
were so kind that I had a beautiful time 
over the notices—until I came to one that 


| was sadly different. 


"I learned that notice by heart; at 
least, I learned one paragraph, which 
read like this: 

A benign ass, sitting back of this critic at 
last night's performance, said that Miss Ken- 
nedy would carry the show. She won't carry 
it, or herself, very far unless she gets rid of 
an atrocious accent which must have come 
from the windy shores of Lake Michigan. 


Miss Kennedy’s fleeting smile lingered 
and became a laugh of humorous appre- 
ciation. 

“I was absurdly surprised and shocked 
by this comment,” she said. “When I 
joined Mr. Woodruff's company my voice 
was almost hopelessly inadequate. People 
sitting back of the third row were lucky 
if they could hear anything I said. Per- 
haps,” she laughed, “they were in luck 
not to hear me! But at any rate they 
couldn't. 

“I had managed to overcome this 
fault; but nobody had criticized my 
accent, and I didn't dream there was 
anything wrong with it. To have it re- 
ferred to as 'atrocious' was simply para- 
lyzing." 

When Miss Kennedy described the 
shock as “paralyzing” she was employ- 
ing a mere figure of speech, for the effect 
on her was quite the opposite of paralysis! 
She promptly put on her hat and, armed 


¿with the paper containing the brutal 
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reference to her accent, she hunted up a 
teacher of diction. 

As a young girl, she had taken singin 
lessons, but she hadn't made serious wor 
of it. Now she began in earnest to develop 
her voice; not because she wanted to 
become a singer but because she wanted 
to learn to speak properly. 

Some people, perhaps most people, 
take a criticism as if it were the slamming 
of a door in their faces. To Madge Ken- 
nedy it was more like the opening of a door. 
When that critic said she fad an atrocious 


accent, he did just that—opened a door: 


that showed her a new possibility. In- 
stead of resentfully turning her back on it, 
she walked right through and went to 
work. - 

Soon after this, she player long engage- 
ments in two very popular farces: “Fair 
and Warmer,” and "Twin Beds.” Her 
reputation was growing rapidly. The 
trouble was, she didn’t like the direction 
it was taking. 

“The experience was worth a great 
deal to me,” she said. “A farce must 
be played in a very quick tempo. You 
mustn’t slow up for one instant. If you 
do your audience will die on your hands. 
You yourself will drop and find yourself 
seas in their laps. 

“My metaphors may be rather mixed,” 
she laughed; “but every actor will under- 
stand what I mean. It was a good thing 
for me to learn all this. Those farces in 
which I played were full of terribly funny 
situations; but they were also rather 
risqué, although my own rôles in them 
were of childlike innocence. 

* However, as a result of the success of 
those plays, I found that the new ones I 
was being offered were of the same kind— 
only more so! I didn't like that. It wor- 
ried me. Perhaps it worried me more than 
I realized. At any rate, I had a nervous 
breakdown. 


“THAT was a curious experience. I 
could repeat my lines in the play; but 
I felt as if a great cloud had settled down 
on me, shutting off all light. They 
sent me to Cuba for a rest, and after a 
while I returned to the cast. But that 
dreadful cloud seemed still to be shutting 
me in. 

“One night a strange thing happened. 
For a moment the cloud lifted. It was ex- 
actly like being in a dark tunnel and sud- 
denly seeing a light at the end of it. 
Instead of repeating my lines in parrot 
fashion, I found myself saying them with 
a spark of creative interest. 

“Te was only for a moment or two. 
Then the cloud closed down once more. 
But I said to myself that if it had lifted 
once, it would lift again! This changed 
my mental attitude, and I began to 1m- 
prove right away. 

“I finished the engagement—and then 
went into motion pictures. I had been 
asked often to do this, but hadn't been 
interested. It seemed a good time now to 
try it. I would get a new interest and a 
new angle, as well as a great deal of 
money; which was a consideration not to 
be despised." i 

Ap arently, this was another instance 
of “Let the little lady pass!" With no 
experience in motion pictures, Madge 
Kennedy was starred from the very be- 
ginning. But we can be mighty sure that 
she wouldn't have been if she had not 


| WALTON 
COURSES 


ACCOUNTANCY 


Can You Solve This Problem? 


The following problem is taken from our Advanced Accounting: 


William *weet commenced business with a Cash Capital of $15,000. At the 
end of his first fiscal period, the balances of his ledger accounts were as follows: 
Accounts Payable - - 
Accounts Receivable - - - - - 
Merchandise Account (Debit Balance) 
Expense =- = Scns Soa es 
Proprietor's Drawings - - - - 
The cash received from customers during the period amounted to $5,000. 
Sweet's net worth at the end of the fiscal period was $11,225. Prepare 
(1) Statement of Profit and Loss, showing Purchases, Sales and Expenses, 
and (2) Balance Sheet 


This problem is a challenge to your powers of analysis. Set yourself to thinking, work 
it out. If you solve it correctly the answer will prove its correctness. If you cannot work 
it out, let us send you the solution, which will surprise you by the simplicity of the fundamental 
principles of accounting and logic which are applied to its solution. 


Solution of the above, together with our free book, ‘‘The Walton Way 
to a Better Day," gladly sent on request without obligation to you. 


Walton covrses provide a thorourh train- ination. Walton-trained men in competi- 
ing in preparation for the profession of tion with st dents from Schools, Colleges 
Accorntancy. 475 Walton students have and Universities the country o' er, also 
successf lly passed the C. P. A., C, A., or ba e won high honors in American Insti- 
American Instit te examinations (students tute ' xaminations eight consecutive years, 
successful in both C. P. ^. and Institute a record unequalled by any other educa- 
examinations are cornted only once), Six- tional Institution. Send today for our free 
teen times in the last eight years Walton 176-page book, which tells more about the 
students have won M edal for high honors remarkable achievements of Walton stu- 
in the semi-annual Illnois C, P. A. exam- dents e erywhere. 


The Walton courses, taught by correspondence and in resident day and 
evening schools in Chicago and New York, cover Constructive Accounting, 
Cost Accounting, Advanced: Accounting, Income Tax and Business Law. 


WALTON 


COMMERCE 


B. L. MARSH, Secretary, 617-627 Massasoit Building, Chicago 


Plav by NOTE 
Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Cornet, 
Mandolin, 
Harp, ‘Cello, 
Trombone, 
Flute, Clari- 
net, Piccolo, 
Saxophone, 
Ukul^le, Gui- 
tar. Harmony 
and Composi- 
tion, Banjo, 
Tenor Banjo, 
Voice and 
Speech Cul- 
ture, Drums 
and Traps, Au- 
tomatic Finger 
Control, etc. 


Free Book and Illustrated Folder 


You may quickly become a fine player or singer 
through the U. S. School home study method. Write 
now, however, before free books and illustrated fold- 
Mention your favorite instrument or 


ers are gone. 


whether you prefer vocal music 
name and address plainly. Address | 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 442 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. C. 


Learn at Home by 
wonderful print-and-picture | 
method that teaches in half 
usual time. Far superior to 
private teachers. Simple as 5, B, 
C—a child can master it. Your 
lessons consist of real sel ons 
instead of tiresome ex 
When you finish one of these de- 
lightfully easy lessons you've 
added a new “piece” to your list 
You read real notes too—no 
"numbers" or trick music. Meth 
od is so thorough that many of 
our 300 000 students are band 
and orchestra LEADERS. 


Automatic 
Finger Control 


Our own invention—limbers, 
trains and guides your fingers 
so that they fall into proper| 
place almost automatically 


se 
mu "3$ a 


Tells Time 


in the Dark 


That makes an Ingersoll Radiolite an 
ideal under-the-pillow watch, as well 
as convenient for motorists, travelers 
doctors, nurses, nursing mothers, etc 


Radiolites $2.75 to $6.50. 


Please write your | 
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SEND NO-MONEY 


Just your foot measurement. 
Make this test at our risk. 


“T SUFFERED from foot pains for years. 

I could hardly stand or walk. Dancing 
was impossible. Then I tried a pair of 
Jung Arch Braces, Now my feet never hurt 
me. I can walk all day, dance all night. 
Enjoy all the pleasures of vigorous outdoor 
life, and forget I have feet. There is more 
spring and youth in my step than ever be- 
fore.” This is what scores have told us 
who have tried this new guaranteed way 
to foot comfort. 


A New Scientific Discovery 

No matter how much you are on your feet, 
no matter how your feet or legs ache, the 
Jung Arch Brace brings you sure relief 
from suffering. If our method fails the test 
costs you nothing. The cause of foot 
troubles is weakening of the muscles of 
the foot from overstrain, That tired, burn- 
ing, aching sensation after wearing the 
shoes for a few hours; pains in the toes, 
ball, instep, arch or heel; dull aches in the 
ankle, knee or calf of the leg; cramped 
toes and callouses, sharp pains when step- 
ping on uneven surfaces, all these are due 
to arch troubles, caused by weakening of 
the muscles that hold the arch in place. 

This destroys the balance of the foot. 
The arches sug. Bones press down on sen- 
sitive nerves and blood vessels. Pain and 
suffering result. 


Almost Instant Relief 


The Jung Arch Brace is a band of super- 
elastic webbing which is worn around the 
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PAINS IN THE 
ANKLE. CALF 
AND KNEE 


PAINS IN INSTEP 


PAINS AND CRAMPING 
IN REAR OF TOES 


PAINFUL CRAMPING 
OF TOES 


SPREADING HERE 


A -— — 
PAINFUL CALLOUSES 
ON BALL OF FOOT 


instep. It is light, porous, comfortable, yet 
firm and durable. It is worn, unnoticed, 
under or over the hosiery. 

It holds the arch in place, removes the 
pressure on the nerves and sensitive bloot 
vessels, and pain vanishes—magically. Soon 
you can discard the braces. 


Make This Test at Our Risk 


Ask your shoe dealer, druggist or chiro- 
podist to fit you with a pair of Jung Arch 
Braces, Wear them for two weeks, If not 
relieved, return them to the dealer and he 
will refund your money. 

If your dealer can't supply you, write to 
us, With a strlp of paper half an inch 
wide, measure around the instep where the 
front of the band is shown in the diagram. 
Send this measurement, together with sizo 
and width of shoe, and we will mall you :t 
pair to fit you. You pay the postman $1 
und postage for a pair of Jung Wonder 
Arch Braces. For extra large or wide feef, 
or severe cases, we recommend the Jung 
Miracle Arch Brace, extra wide. Price $1.50 
and postage. Or send the money and we 
will prepay postage. Wear them two weeks. 
If not delighted, return them and we will 
refund your money. (In Canada, $1.25 and 
$1.75. C. O. D. in U. S. A. only.) 


The Jung Arch Brace Co. 
112 Jung Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


1n Canada address Kirkham & Roberts, 
112 Hamilton Trust Bldg., Toronto. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


| about. from 


proved she could stand the test. For it 
was a test, a very severe one. 

“I had to learn the difference," she 
explained, “between the stage and pic- 


| tures. It taught me concentration. The 


delicate lens of the camera, through which 
alone I could reach the audience—or, 
rather, the spectators—was all-important. 
[t taught me to focus my action, even my 
thoughts. 

“T had to learn something which, I 


imagine, should be learned in any kind 


of work—to eliminate unnecessary de- 
tails, to get rid of ‘waste motion, to 
concentrate on what has rea! meaning. 
Aren't those the essentials in any job?" 


OU see, Madge Kennedy's story is 

morethan just a fairy tale of good luck. 
She does not loaf along her Main Street. 
She takes it one block at a time; but she 
makes each block a record run, getting 
something worth-while out of every ex- 
perience and having "a wonderful time" 
as she goes along. Under those circum- 
stances, it is small wonder that there 1s 
always somebody on hand to say, “Let 
the little lady pass!" 

'To the outsider, she seems to have had 
no great struggles. She hasn't been kicked 
pillar to post. But the 
struggle has been there just the same! 
She hasn't had to fight for chances. They 
have been almost thrust into her hands. 
But—she hasn't lightly played with them, 
carelessly let them slip through her fin- 
gers! She has treated each of them as if 
it were a hard-won prize, has put all she 
could into it, and gotdall she could out of it. 

What the next chance will be there is 
no telling. It may be Shakespeare! She 
has been offered the róle of Juliet. One 
of these days, she probably will accept 
such an offer. In the meantime, you can 
be sure of one thing: whatever she does, 
she will be getting something out of it 
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UNGS 
MN A Contains valuable information about foot troubles 
Grhe"Original" and their correction, Illustrated with X-Ray 


views of feet, Write for a FREE copy. 


that will mean growth. 
She has her own motion-picture com- 


ARCH BRACES 


Over 1000 other bargains, Furniture, Rugs, Lamps, Silver, 
China, Blankets, Stoves, ete. Save big money at our 
Faetory-to-Family prices. Pay as little as $3 down; up to 
Get all your Furnishings 
Thousands buying this new way. 


Big Catalog FREE 


New spring Book of Better 
Homes.” Shows everything for parlor, 
porch, dining-room, bedroom, kitchen. 
jin Prices on famous Symphonola 
»raphs. Also Symphonic Pianos, 
r-Pianos in genuine Mahogany, 


a year and a half to pay balance. 


at once—pay as you use 


“Larkin 


O Home Furnishings 
O Pianos or Players 
O Phonographs 


Cut out this adv.—write TO- 
DAY for FREE Book. 


Liavkin CO fac 


Dept. 24 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Peoria, Ill. Chicago, lll. 


PLEASANT WORK—GOOD PAY 


Roprosentatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS 
] DRY ODS, HANDKERCHIEFS 
money 


y, pleasant work. Full or spare time. 
tiful samples, instructions furnished. Write to 
D FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY 
776 Fitzcharles Bldg. Trenton, N. J. 
SSS 
Learn es 2 Practical Course in the 
Great shops of Coyne. Complete 
in 3 months. Enter any time. 
Auto and R. Electricity Free, 
Special lin Act N rt 
SEND FOR BIG NEW F A ALOG 
Founded 1899 H. G, Le Pres. 
Coyne Electrical School, ept. 118-2 
1300-1310 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Illinois 


20,000,000 READ THEM 
Who Are Not Subscribers 

ERE is your opportunity to earn 

money in your spare time by 
securing subscriptions for Woman’s 
Home Companion, THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, CoLLIER’s, The National 
Weekly, TuE Mentor, and FARM AND 
FIRESIDE. Commission and bonus paid. 
Fill in and mail coupon below. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 2 
The Crowell Publishing Company 
£16 West 13th Street 

New York, N.Y. 


Spare-time money looks good to me 


Please send me, 

without obligation, all necessary information and 

material so that I may take advantage of your offer 
. 


Nune 


Street Addre 


pany, the Kenma, a name made from the 
first letters of Kennedy and of Madge. 
If you think she has things “ pretty easy " 
you should have seen her when “ Poppy” 
was rehearsing in New York. She was 
making a picture at the same time; and 
her days and most of the nights were 
spent in dashing madly back and forth 
between the theatre and the studio. 

"One week,” .she said, “I was doing 
stunts for the picture over on Staten 
Island. I took an early ferry, worked all 
morning, then rushed back to New York 
and rehearsed until midnight. I ate my 
lunch on the ferry, out of a paper bag! I 
felt like a horse that stops wherever, it 
happens to be at noon and has a bag of 
oats hung under its nose." 

That was so like her: working and 
laughing at the same time; smiling one 
minute, and desperately serious the next. 
She had one of these serious moments 
just as I was leaving her. 

“T don't want to sound sentimental,” 
she said, “but I really would like to say 
something. In all sincerity, I do have 
this feeling about my work: A great deal 
of happiness has come to me; a great 
many beautiful things have happened to 
me; I like to feel that I am returning to 
other people some of the pleasure and 
enjoyment life has brought to me so 


' generously.” 
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Doesn't Need to 
Learn New Tricks 


(Continued from page 37) 


dollars left when the war ended. That 
much real property, I mean. There was a 
million dollars in Confederate money in 
an old grandfather’s clock. I used to 
take wads of it up into the cupola and 
play with it! 

“I had the happiest kind of a boyhood. 


We had all we needed for ourselves and to | 


be hospitable to others. Ten or a dozen 
people would casually descend on us and 
stay a month at a time. 


"When I was twelve years old, my | 


mother married again. My stepfather 
wasn’t a business genius, and my grand- 
father lost so much money finding this out 
that I realized I must begin to take care 
of myself. 

** Somehow, I'd always been interested 
in shoes. Whenever I went to the store I 
liked to hang around the place where the 
shoes were. I was aay fussy about 

m ; own shoes, too. When. I was a little 

ellow I used to go to dancing school; and 

if they put shoes on me that I thought 

looked like a girl's, I just wouldn't wear 

'em. So, you see, I had some ideas about 
correct footwear even then. 


r WELL, I told my grandfather I was 

going to start to work, and I asked 

him whether he thought there was a good 

future aa the shoe business. I remember 

just what his answer was," laughed Boyd: 

“As long as babies keep on being born, 
people will keep on buying shoes! 

“That sounded good to me, so I went to 
Jackson and started to work in my uncle's 
shoe store. 
store that you could think of—and a lot 
vou couldn't think of! And I got my 
bread and clothes for it. Nothing else 
as far as I can recall. But that was only 
at the beginning. I stayed three years, 
and by that time I was practically run- 
ning the store and was receiving real 
wages. 

“ Not much, though; for the town was 
too small then to support a large business. 
My uncle himself told me I ought to find 
a better opening, and advised me to go to 
Memphis. I took his advice, got a job in 
a good shoe store, and stayed there almost 
hve years. 

** By that time I had made a good deal 
of progress. 
in whenever we bought new goods; and 
that is very important because, if you 
don't buy right, you can't sell right. I 
couldn't go much higher there unless I 
had a store of my own. But I didn't want 
one. I didn't care for the retail business. 
I liked shoes, but I wanted to be connected 
with their manufacture. 

“I was getting sixty-eight dollars a 
month then and had saved a little money. 
I tell you, it's a great thing for a young 
man i he can put by a little cash. Es- 


fecun if he isn't in the kind of job he 
wants! With some money to keep him 
going for a while, he can quit and look 


around for an opening that promises to 


fil the bill. 


I did everything around the | 


For instance, I was called | 
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\ EGEN JOUR boy wants a gun, all his own. Perhaps he has 

already asked you for one— several times. It's a 
natural desire on his part—an impulse that comes to 
4 every normal, healthy American boy, sooner or later. 
How are you going to meet this desire? Will you put 
him off, or will you play fair with him, and give him 
the same chance you had when you were a boy? 


Thousands of parents have solved this problem by giv- 

a ing their boy a Daisy Air Rifle, and showing him how 
to use it. It is not only a means of fine, clean, manly 
sport, but a source of training that will be, of untold 
value to him in later years. 


Didn't you have a Daisy when you were a boy? Mil- 


‘ J VS ^ -4 . - $4 . 
( j i lions of men, now grown, got their first training in 
M i n | marksmanship, when boys, with a Daisy Air Rifle. 
V J | IN Why not give your boy the same chance? 
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are on gale at Phe Supply | E iX 
Album counters sven where 
are the « nly Q! 

ste, Ni 


ay. Artistic, 


" o Fol ment. Write for FREE BOOK 
lof Ronk Trini. Tu a: | {Nour Bie Opportunity.” 
Buys "ENGEL MFG. co. 3 Lewis Hotel TrainingSchools 


Dept. SP, 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago Room M-1495, Washington, D. C. 


00 
n ur Lost 500* 
Saving That Counts Most 
W HEN yore a arid Home at 
(1) rd $300' to $1100; we 2) months of 


building time, (3) know a definite cost before you 
start— Bennett prices are guaranteed complete, 
absolutely no extras— (4) get best construction 
and finish and (5) FREE plans. 

Bennett advantages give you a far better home 
than otherwise you would expect your money to 


ginian. 
7 Rooms, Hall 


and Bath 


secure. 

Send for the new Bennett Homes Book with 
photo illustrations of over 65 charming permanı nt 
homes; also 10 garages—free if you live in U 


east of Indiana and north of Ohio River; el« e 

where sent on receipt of $1.00 

BENNETT HOMES, 

131 Main Strect, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Send me Bennett Hom 

and valuable building facts. 


Sook, ne [o 


Name . 


OMEC mw. 


mata Ge Ready-Cutw .... Saw 
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Prove Your Right to 
Popularity 


LL yous life, "ve wanted to step 
out of the mods i “listeners” and pla 
yourself — good times, new fri 

and even fit yourself Solf for i income. But 
you havehesitated—wonderingifyou hadtalent. 
Now you can know—nowis provided, by tha Holton Holton 
Talent Test, a new free method by which 


lay this Aa apes enger T of all 
ones — the Holton New Revelation. Persons 

who never dreamed possessed the slightest musical 

ability have had this hidden gift rev to them. 


are proving they can 
saxoph: 


Your for booklet also brings 

youa] tment card entitling you to Free Book 
theTalent-Testatany Holton dealer’s — —tells how 
studio, or in own home vih Talent-Test 
the aid of a Holton "Saxophone and is gi 


our copyrighted phonograph record 
on which the Talent- Test is recorded. 


FRANK HOLTON & CO. 
ilkhorn, Wi 
America’s Greatest Band Instruments 


Holton 


SAXOPHONE 


FRANK HOLTON & CO., Elkhorn, Wis. © 
Without obligation, I wish to determine my talent 
for the easy-to-learn Holton New Revelation Saxo- 

one. (Check if interested in any other instrument): 
Cornet ( ) Trombone ( ) Baritone ( ) Trumpet ( ) 


Name 


wonderful weekly mag- 
azine that 3 million 
peopleread. Unbiased 
digest of national and 
Wy world affairs. Chock 
jj full of Just the kind of 
reading you want. Sci- 
ond ence, politics, travel, fun, fashions, 
S question box, books, health—entertainment 
and Instruction for all. Send 15c (coin or stamps) 
today for this big paper on trial 13 weeks or $1 for 1 year (521ssues). 
PATHFINDER, 603 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 


Salesmen Wanted 
Steady Positions-Substantial Income 
$0 - 575 - 1100 a week 


Here's YOUR chance to be your own 
boss—and make more money! 


igh class, substantial New York firm— 
Hih $750,000, wants good, sincere sales- 
men to seli suits and overcoats to men at 
$24.50! Latest N. Y. Styles, 
amazing values, deliveries 
prompt „Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Big repeat business. You 
collect your commission 
when you make the sale. 
Customer poys balance di- 
rect to us. We supply com- 
plete selling outfit and 
selling helps that quickly put 
you in big-income class. 
Write and be on the job 
in less than a week. Write 
S. Harrison Bros., 456 
Fourth Ave., New York. 


“That was what I did. I went first to 
Cincinnati. But I found that the manu- 
facturing firms there did not offer their 
employees a chance to acquire stock in 
the business. You see, I wanted to be 
more than a mere salesman; I wanted to 
have some share in owning a business. 

“That didn’t seem possible in Cincin- 
nati, so I came to St. Louis and went to 
see the late George Warren Brown. He 
was then president of the Brown Shoe 
Company. I was twenty-six years in his 
employ; and I want to say that he was 
one of the finest men that ever lived. He 
and his brother established the first shoe 
factory in St. Louis; there are over two 
hundred now, but they blazed the way 
for the rest of us. 

“After Mr. Brown and I had talked a 
little while, he said to me: 

“Well, I like your looks and I like 
your conversation. Now tell me what 
you can do.’ 

***No,' I said, ‘I haven't come here to 


tell what I can do. The best way is for | 


you to decide for yourself. I have a few 
hundred dollars of my own. You make 
shoes, and you have a territory where you 
want to dispose of your goods. Give me 
some samples and a slice of that territory 

I will go out and sell on commission. 
Both of us will find out what I can do— 
and at no cost to you.’ 

“Within twenty minutes he had hired 
me on that basis; and, as I said before, | 
stayed with him twenty-six years. I ac- 
quired stock in the concern and made a 
good deal of money. In many ways I 
was very happy. ut I wasn’t satisfied! 
And I knew I never would be until I was 
the head of my own business.” 


IDN’T it take some courage to 
start out for yourself at the age you 
were then?” I asked. 

“Te took just about all I had!” was the 
emphatic reply. “I hesitated for three 
or four years. 

“And I didn’t jump blindly. When the 
time came for my vacation I spent it 
visiting towns of from five thousand to 
one hundred thousand inhabitants. I had 
a great many friends in those towns; had 
sold shoes to them when I was on the road 


and had been in touch with them ever | 


since. I had some new ideas and new 
processes I wanted to try out. I discussed 
the prospects with these old friends, and 
decided there was room for me in the 
feld. 

"[ had planned to start a factory in 
Brooklyn. But this was in 1915, during 
the war; and I found that the workers 
were deserting the shoe factories to go 
into the munition plants down East. 
So I finally decided to open in St. Louis, 
where labor conditions wére more stable. 

“T took my old friend, Jack Welsh, with 
me as my partner. I had known him 
since he and I were young chaps back in 
Memphis. I had been in close touch with 
him ever since and knew that he was a 
fine fellow and a corking good salesman. 

“T said to him, ‘Let’s not make the mis- 
take of trying to start out with a splurge. 
We'll begin in a small way-—and if we're 
x we'll grow bigger.’ 

ell, we started in a little one-story 
building. I guess the present plant is 
twenty times as large as the one we 


started with. We made one hundred and | 
ud | fifty pairs of shoes a day. -Now we make 


X ung outdoor 
men wanted 


)m 


Y 7 
m f 


To a few sturdy young men— 
lovers of fresh air and sunshine 
—who want to get away from 
the grind of indoor work—John 
Davey's national organization, 
The Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany, offers an exceptional op- 
portunity. Constantly increas- 
ing demand will create a limited 
number of openings. Those 
young men selected will be thor- 
ough ly trained by the company 
and given a permanent position 
if they make good. If you are 
single, between 20 and jo years 
of age, free to travel, healthy. 
industrious, having a high school 
education orits equivalent, and 
able to furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences, you have good chance 
to qualify. Pay is good at start, 
advancement assured on merit. 
We make a large investment in 
training so we want only men 
who desire permanent employ- 
mentina growing organization. 
We accept only clean, sturdy 
young men, thorough Ameri- 
cans, not afraid of vigorous out- 
dox r work. Write for additional 
informatien and ape 
blank to serve in lace of of 
sonal interview. The Davey 
Expert Company, Inc., 29 Fed. 
eral Bldg., Kent, Ohio. 


A INSEE ROSES 


Dingee roses are Ee on their own 
roots—known as the e best lor 74 years 
Send for our “New Guide to Rose 
Culture" for 1926-—it's free. It isn't 
a catalog— it's a practical work on rose 
growing. Profusely illustrated. Offers 
509 Roses and other plants, bulbs and 
seeds, and tells how to grow them. Safe 
delivery eel. 70 greenhouses. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 225, West Greve, Pa. 


^ GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 

of tine bred poultry and incubators and brood=- 

25; choicest breeds illustrated and de- 

)0w to make hens lay, grow chicks—all 

' price on breeding sacs and hatching 
his book only 


ers for 
scribed 
facts. L 


eggs. 32 years in business, 10e. 
B. H. GREIDE R. Box9, Ries. Pa. 
144 PAGES 

200 Pictures 


x © WONDERFUL POULTRY BOOK 


The Nation's Greatest Poultry Manual, tells 
Lx 'oultry and 


about Mrs. Berry's succesa with Pure 


Hatchery, also about feedin housing, diseases and 
„Makes LOW PRIC SES om Pure “Qualit ality Fowin, 

plies Send 5e to hel 
ERR" SPOD ETRY PPAR. E .CLARINDA, IOWA 


> 64 BREEDS Most Profitable pure-bred 
ES Northern raised chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, Fowls, incubators 

7 at reduced prices. 32nd year. est plant. 
Large valuable poultry book and catalog free. 


R.F.Neubert Co., Box 882, Mankato, Minn. 


Jhe Catalog for Seeds 


THE S. & H. free catalog for 1925 lists all the 
flower and vegetable seeds that you can possibly 
need. Our 1200 acres have supplied amateur and 
professional gardeners with the choicest varie- 
ties for over 71 years. Post-card brings catalog. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Nurser ymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 
Box 651 Painesville, Ohio 


CATALOG 
‘TO GARDEN LOVERS 
howe surroundings—Explains the 
ers, Shrubs and Ever- Landscape Department Servion, 
‘ells you bow to beaut.fy Write today fur Catalog 380, 
_ Wagner Park Nurseries, Box 80. Sidney, Ohio 


serymen—Landscape Gardenera—Floriats __ 
<a 


ner Roses, 


i 
T 
7 


$0335 


BURPEE'S ANNUAL. This 
is the catalog that tells the plain 
truth about the Best Seeds That 
Grow. It describes the 
Burpee Quality Seeds. 
farket growers and florists use 
Burpee's Annual as a reference 
book, ina it is so interesting 
and easy to réad that a million ama- 
teurs use it as their garden guide. Bur- 
pee’s Annual is the most popular secd 
catalog in the world. 


If you are interested in gardening Burpee’s 
Annual will be mailed to you free. 


FREE SAMPLE, First write for a copy of Burpce's 
Annual; then look through the book and sclect a regular 
toc packet of any vegetable or flower seed entirely free, 
and we will mail it to you postpaid. This free offer is 
made to get new customers for Burpee's Seeds and is 
good only until May 1, 1925. 


----2----—-TEARHERE-—------- 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 
Send me Burpee’s Annual with Order Sheet, good 


$261 Os WANNY £39008 


for a free roc packet of .Burpee’s Sceds. Co 
Name 5 

R. D. or St. 

P.O. State 


apite n ROSES- 


Srxry wonderful acres of field-grown roses to choose 
from—the world’s finest and most popular varieties. 
Storrs & Harrison rose plants are shipped trimmed 
rady for planting and are guaranteed to bloom in 
three mon Write today for 1925 free catalog. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Narserymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 
Painesville, Ohio 


Box 705 


Trees — Shrubs — Vines 


Finest varieties, direct to you. Low 
prices. Illustrated Catalog, Free. 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO. 
1723 Green Street Rochester, N.Y. 


Salzer’s 
duce our Quality 


of 
SA 
LA CROS 


Grown by 
a Woman 


rry my new collection of Petunias. - Handsome 
sweet-seented flowers, delicate and gorgeons 
colors, Bloom all summer until frost 

I will send 5 liberal 
For 10c packages; white, pink, 
striped, blue, red. Makes a beautiful 


and attractive Flower Garden. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 


Order today, send 10c to help pay 
postage and packing and receive the 
5 new varieties of Petunias and my 
bargain Seed Book. 

Charlotte M. Haines * 
Dept. 765 Rockford, Illinois 


th our:1925 Berry Sales Book. 
Brimful of helpful suggestions for berry growers. 
Tells when to plant and how to prepare the soil. 
A Wonderful Strawberry is without a name. A 
chance to win 


A Prize of $250.00 


ith conditions which are very easy. Read 

in our Berry Plant H Send for it now 

and get in on this $2 prise offer before 

itis too late. Pansy Seed free for the lady of 

Me home. Our Berry Book gives full in- 

formation regarding our line of Small 
Fruits, uibs and Fruit Trees. 


Write at once 


Baldwin-Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries 
Bridgman, Michizan 


at least one hundred and fifty styles of 
shoes. 

“But there was one thing we started 
with that we never have changed. Our 
policy! Years ago a friend of mine, a 
piano dealer in Boston, said to me, ‘John, 
I never got anywhere in business until I 
had a policy.’ 

“What is your policy?’ I asked him. 

“‘One price to everybody, and one 
profit on everything I sell!’ he replied. 
‘You can't juggle prices to your customers 
and get away with it. You've got to 
realize that not every man who walks down 
the street is a fool. In fact, mighty few 
folks are fools. If a man does business 
on any other theory, he’s the worst fool 
there ts.’ 

“Well, when we started this business 
I remembered what my old friend had 
said about having a policy. And, as I 
didn't know of any better one than his, we 
adopted it as our own. We've never 
changed it, although we have added some 
things to it. 

“For instance, when we started we 
didn't have any organization. We had to 
build one up. We decided that Jack 
should devote all his time to selling— 
going out on the road. I was to spend 
half my time on the road and the other 
half here at the factory. That meant we 
must have someone in charge during my 
absence. 

“That was where we almost came to 
grief. I tried several men and had some 
very unfortunate experiences. After one 
of these I went home thoroughly dis- 
couraged. I told my wife I wouldn't 
trust anybody. 

* You mustn't talk that way! she told 
me. "There are more honest people in the 
world than the other kind, and you're 
going right ahead in that belief.’ 

“All right! I came down the next day, 
called in a young chap who was our cost 
man, and pointed to the office of the man 
who had been in charge under me. 

““Take off your coat and go in there 
and go to work,’ I said. ‘I’ve fired every- 
body out of that office. Now it’s yours. 
If you make good, it will keep on being 
yours.’ 

** He did make good. To-day he holds 
one of the most important positions we 
have; and he is a stockholder and a di- 
rector in the company. 

“That was the beginning of what is now 
a part of our fixed policy. This organiza- 
tion has been built up from the inside. 


Absolutely! That is where we have got | 


our people in the past, and it is where we 
will get them in the future. 


“QOON after we started, nine years ago, 
*J a young fellow came with us to work 
at the cutting board. A couple of years 
later, the man who was in charge of the 
cutting-room developed tuberculosis. 

“The next time Welsh came in from a 
trip, L said to him, ‘Jack, I wish you'd go 
up to the cutting-room, walk down the 
line, and pick out the chap you think 
would be the best one to put in charge of 
the room.’ 

“While he was up-stairs I wrote down 
the name of the man I had picked out in 
my own mind. We had seventy cutters 
then. Before Welsh came back another 
member of the staff came in, and I had 
him write the name of the man he would 
choose. I had Welsh do the same. Then 


Am oa 96.008 


ERE is your future charted for 
you, based on the actual average 
earnings of trained and untrained men. 


Which way will you go? Uf, through 
training, to a position that means good 
money? Or down, through lack of 
training, into the ranks of the poorly 
paid? 


It rests with you. And ow is the 
time to decide. Not next year, not next 
month, but mow. You can easily get 
the training that will command a 
trained man’s salary. The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools have 
helped hundreds of thousands to qualify 
for advancement. Let us show you, 
too, how you can prepare yourself, in 
your own home, for the position you 
want in the work you like best. 


Just mark and mail this coupon and 
full particulars will come to you by 
return mail. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7470-D, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
a copy of your 48-page booklet “W. Wins and Why” 
and tell me how I can qualify for the position or in t 
subject before which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 

Personnel Organization Better Letters 

Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) [] Civil Service 

Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 


Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Spanish O French Illustrating 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Flcetrical Engineering Architect 


Architects’ Blue Prints 
Contractor and Bullder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Bullder 
E) Structural Engineer 
(] Chemistry O Pharmacy 
[.] Automobile Work 
Airplane Engines 
(Agriculture and Poultry 
O Mathematics 


Electrie Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Railroad Positions 

Gas Engine Operating 

Civil Engineer 

Surveying and Mapping 
Metallurgy O Mining 
Steam Engineering C) Radio 


NILIBENERCRIu———— 
Street 
IRRHIMMM———— 


Occupation 

Peraona residing in Canad ae 

International Correspondence Schools € 
Montreal, Canada. 


coupon to the 
adian, Limited, 


= 
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KALAMAZOO 


aA 
[ 
eee, STOVE CO. 
irs. 


891 
Rochester 


Avenue 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazoo 


zu Direct to You" 


184 


JorDrawing 


Careful, conscientious training by members of 
our faculty made this possible. Today, trained 
illustrators who draw pictures for magazines, 
newspapers, ete., both men and women— 


Earn $200 to $500 a month 
and more 


The present splendid opportunities in this 
field have never been excelled. Thousands of 
publishers buy millions of dollars’ worth of illus- 
trations every year. Illustrating is the highest type 
of art. If you like to draw, let your talent ake 
your fortune. Develop it. It takes practice, but 
so does anything worth while. Learning to illus- 
trate is fascinating to anyone who likes to draw. 


The Federal Course is a proven Result Getter 
THE FEDERAL AUTHORS 


include such nationally known artists as Sid Smith, 
Neysa MeMein, Fontaine Fox, Charles Livingston 
Bull, Clare Briggs and over fifty others. Exclusive, 
original lessons especially prepared by these famous 
artists are included in the Federal Home Study 
Course. 


SEND TODAY FOR 
“A ROAD TO BIGGER THINGS” 


Every young man and woman with a liking for 
drawing should read this free book before deciding 
on their life’s work. It is illustrated and tells all 
about illustrating as a profession and about the 
famous artists who have helped build the Federal 
Course. It also shows remarkable work by Federal 
students. Just write your name, age, occupation 
and addr on the margin, mail it to us 
with six centsinstamps, and «e will send 
vou a copy of the book free. Do it right 
now while you're thinking about it 


201 Federal School Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Moncy at Home 


Do you need money? National organization, Fireside Indus- 
tries, bas a few openings for new members. Wonderful, casy way to 
earn money every day right in your own home. Fascinating, pleasant 
work, No experience needed. We teach you everything. 


FREE Book Tells How 


Reautiful FREE Book explains how to become a member of Fireside 
Industries, how you earn money in spare time at home decorating Art 
Novelties, how you get complete outfit without one penny of extra 
cost. Write today, enclosing 2e stamp. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 601, Adrian, Mich. 


| going outside to find men. 
| because I liked the way he handled him- 
self and his work, the interest he showed, . 


The American Magazine 


we compared our slips of paper—and the 
same name was on all three! 

“The name we had written was ‘Lake.’ 
To-day he is in charge of the purchasing 
department, buying more than one million 
five hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
raw materials a year. He is also a stock- 
holder in the company. And only seven 
vears ago he was working at the cutting 
board! That's better, all around, than 
I picked him 


and his whole attitude toward his job and 
toward people. 

“PI tell you an interesting thing about 
Lake. It happened after he became our 
buyer. One of the papers here offered 
a prize to the most polite man in any St. 
Louis business organization, and a re- 
porter was detailed to conduct the search. 

“Well, this reporter, happening to sit 
next to Lake at a ball game, began to ex- 
periment on him. Apparently by ac- 
cident he crowded him, knocked off his 
hat, walked all over his feet, and did a lot 
of annoying things. Through it all Lake 
was perfectly good-tempered. 

“On some pretext he found out where 
his victim worked; and the next day he 
came out here and pestered Lake with 
questions. But he couldn’t succeed in 
breaking down that boy’s good humor 
ind courtesy. He gave Lake the prize— 
and it was a surprise, too; for Lake hadn’t 
suspected for one minute that he was on 
trial. 

“T reckon I was more pleased than any- 
body else over that incident,” laughed 
Boyd. "I'm proud of this company. 
We never have sold a share of stock to 
outsiders. Itis all held by the people who 
are helping most to build up the business. 
That, I think, is the way it always should 
be, if possible. 


*"QYPEAKING of stock," he went on,“ Pd 
be almost ashamed to tell you how 
little money we have actually put into this 
business. Mind you, I had more money. 
But I knew that we would need to go to 
the banks occasionally for loans, as all 
companies do. It was important that we 
should establish relations at the start. 
So, instead of loaning my own money to 
the company, we borrowed it at the bank 
and I put up my securities as collateral. 

“The time came, and not long after- 
ward, when the bank was willing to lend us 
a hundred thousand dollars simply on our 
signature. Of course, as we accumulated 
a surplus, which we did in good time, we 
paid off our original loan. Then we put 
our surplus profits into new buildings, 
new equipment, and so on." 

“But,” I said, “how did you know the 
way to handle all these different phases of 
the business? You had been a salesman 
and sales manager; and, at fifty, it is 
hard for people to learn new jobs." 

“Yes,” he agreed. “And yet, if I had 
been a young man I don’t believe we 
could have won out. You see, I had been 
learning for more than thirty years. Just 
go back over my experience: A retail 
store in a small town, then a retail store 


in a large town. I learned what are the 
retailer's problems. I got his point of 
view as a buyer. Then I sold from the 
manufacturer to the retailer. 

“Next, I was made sales manager. 


| That gave me a broader view of the mar- 


Would you gice 
10c to learn 
how to become 
a marvelous 
dancer? 


Popularity Overnight! 


OOD times—lots of fun—popularity! 
If you’re a good dancer—know all the 
latest steps and are at ease wherever 
you go you're sure to be popular. And now 
you can learn the latest dances in a few hours 
— right in your own home—without music or 


partner by Arthur Murray's famous print- 
and-picture method! Not hal as expensive as a 
»ersonal teacher! So simple even a child can quickly 
earn. And, think of it, 300,000 people have a ready 
used this simple method to bring them good times! 


Five Dancing Lessons FREE 


To prove that Mr. Murray can quickly and easily 
make you an accomplished dancer, he will send you 
Free in plain cover, a lesson in Fox Trot, Secret of 
Leading, liow to Follow Successfully, The Correct 
Dancing Position and How to Gain Confidence. 
To pay the cost of mailing, handling, cte., send 10c. 
Learn in private—surprise your friends. Act now. 
Become popular overnight. 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 408 
801 Madison Ave. New York 


RE AN ARTIST 


WE CAN TEACH N, 

YOU DRAWING in 
your own home during your 
spare time. ‘Twenty-live years of 
successful teaching proves our abil- 
ity. Artists receive large salaries. 

Write Today for Art Year Book 


SCH@L“APPLED ART 
ROOM NO. 9 BATTLE CREEK MICA. 


Sell Tailoring. 


Farn liberal steady income, selling fine taflored-to- 

order all-wool suits at $31.50 direct to wearer. 100 

styl Allone pri e. Biggest values. Fell on sight. 

Biggest commiss.ons paid in advance. We deliver and 

collect. 6x9 swatch samples sent FREE, Write today. 
W. Z. GIBSON, Incorporated 

161 W. Harrison St. 


Dept. B-406 


Chicago 


Internat 
3601M 


Kodak Pictures. I teach this faseinatin, 


mail, Furnish everyt 


, prof- 

1 adv looklet s 
v md ac looklet on request. 
MAN. SYSTEM, 109 Mitchell Bide., Byra 


start. Give 


Stationery, Circulars, 
Complete Outfits $8.85 up. 
Print for others, big profit. All easy, rules 
\ sent. Write for catalog presses, type, paper, 


etc. THE PRESS CO., L-30, Meriden, Conn. 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 


ATENTS. tio oi inventions. 


model or sketch and description of inventions for exami- 
nation and instructions. No charge for above information 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
OldMoneyWanted or i 


know that 

Coin Col- 

lectors pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S. Cents? And 
high premiums for all rare coins? We buy all kinds fend 
4c for large Coin Círcular. May mean much profit to you. 
NUMISMATIC BANK, Dept. 453, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Own Your Own Tea Room 


Write for our Guide Books & 


Coffee Shops everywhere. You can open one in own heme and 
make money hand over fist, or manage one going. Big sala 
ries paid to trained managers, e acute. € teach you entire 


business in your spare time. Write Book 
l'rofit.'" Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept. M-1453, Washington, D.C. 


An Old Dog Doesn't Need to Learn New Tricks, by KEENE SUMNER 


185 


5444454544564 44$5445645644645545: | kets. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America's Leading Institution for Dram- 
atic and Expressional Art and Training 

Fully equips for 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise, Power, Personality 


For any Vocation in Life. 


January 15th Class Nearly Filled 
Applications being receired for Spring Class, A pril 1st 


Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 266B, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
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AW. Theatre 


LA THE 


ELECTIVE 
Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing 
DRAMA, O 


DIRECTORS 
Alan Dale 

Wm. A. Brady 
Henry Miller 


A, PHOTOPLAY 

= DANCING 

ng poise and 
or any calling in 
atre and Stock Co. 
(appearances while learning). N. Y., de- 
buts and « N - 
spectus write study geg 


43 West 72nd St., N. 


Sir John-Martin 


Marguerite Clark 
Rose Coghlan 


Bric. Gen. Mitton F. Davis, Superintendent 
LLEG E Preparatory and Junior Schools. High Scho- 
lastic Standards, Normal Military Training. Sanc dis- 
cipline. Supervised athletics, Infantry, Cavalry, Cadet 
Band. Commercial Courses, Manual Training. 


Martha Washington College For Young Women 


Delightful climate. 2 61st year, 2 years pro- 


paratory and 2 years colleg c departments Mu 
Art, Expression, e, Physical Education, Secretaria! 
Seience, All sports. Refe required. Terms $i 


C. D. CURTIS, President 


McLean Hospital Training School 


Offers to men & unique course in nursing with $30 a 
month, room and board while in training. Graduates 
in demand at $5 to $10 a day. Dr. F. H. Packard, 
Supt., Waverly, Mass. 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor- 
eughly. Big salaries: great opportunities. Oldest, largest school. 
Endorsed by Telegraph, Railway, Radio, and Government officials 
rtunities to earn large portion. Catalog free. 

Noma Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Box A 


Expenses lo: 
DODGE'S INST! 


cun be developed by individual training. 
BOYS, GIRLS, LITTLE FOLKS 
Three Separate Sehools. 230 acres. Booklet. 
Miss Woods’ School, Box 172, Langhorne, Pa. 


Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


THE SARGENT SCHOOL ti 
em EK ae 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


oted for: select 30 states; pleasant social life; location 
foothills Blue Ridxe Mts. North of Atlanta. Standard A. H. courses 
ial es in music, oratory, art, domestic acience, phys- 
ture. 31 buildings, out-door sports; swimming, boating, 
ick riding, ete. talog and illustrated book. 


Address BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient faculty, 
classes, individual attention. Boys taught how to study. 
Supervised athletics. 40th year. Catalogue. Col. T. D. LANDON, 
cipal and Commandant, Drawer C-1, BORDENTOWN- 
ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J. 


] " oye 

Missouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academie training 
Equipment and faculty exceptional, For catalog address 
Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 122, Mexico, Missouri 


Take advantage of-the great saving we offer 
, ball-bearing, 
ewriter. Late 
up-to-date in 
every way, at remarkably low prices. 


EN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Test it thoroughly—no obligation, 

LOW PRICES 
EASY TERMS 


YEAR TO PAY 


T 
SEND NO 
MONEY bg 


m 
apewrter 
, Big Catalog and our Special er. 


SALES CO. 


354-360-E. East Grand Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


I was in close touch with Mr. 
Southwick, Mr. Brown's credit manager, 
and from him I learned a great deal about 
credits. I also gained experience in han- 
dling men, for I had a large force of sales- 
men under me. 

"Mr. Brown trained me in other 
phases of the business. One day he called 
me in, pointed to the front desk in the ad- 
joining room, and said, ‘John, that is 
going to be your desk for a while. I'm 
leaving to-morrow for Panama and South 
America. While I'm gone, you're going 
to run things. It’s up to you whether 
you sink or swim. 

"[ was scared blue," confessed Boyd; 
"but I managed not to drown, at any 
rate. I had opportunities, ds time went 
on, to learn something about the financial 
end of the business, for I was frequently 
called in at important meetings. I be- 
came a member of the advisory council; 
and when the company reorganized on 
a much larger scale I was in line for a 
place on the board of directors. 

“You see, when a man of middle age, or 
even older, starts out for himself, his 
chances depend on what he has been doing 
in the years before he started. I wouldn't 
advise any man to go into business for 
himself, at fifty or at any age, if he knew 
only one angle of business. 

“Tf he has been only a salesman, for ex- 
ample, or only a production man, or only 
a credit man, or only in the accounting 
department, he will have to learn all the 
rest. Learning at his own expense will be 
so costly it may wreck him financially. 
It is cheaper and safer to learn in some- 
body else's business. 

“Get in with a company that is ably 
managed. Don’t stick in one department; 
when you have learned that angle have 
yourself transferred to a position where 
you can learn another angle. Study your 
fellow employees as you go along; then, 
when you have employees of your own, 
you will understand their point of view. 
And save your money! Some businesses 
that were ‘started on a shoe string’ have 
succeeded. But a hundred times as many 
have failed. 


“AS I see it, there are three things a man 

must have if he is going into business 
for himself: brains, experience, and capi- 
tal. A fair amount of the first, a good deal 
of the second, and at least a moderate 
amount of the third. I must add a 
fourth to that list—a capacity for hard 
work! 

“As for capital, he will need one kind 
that isn’t reckoned in dollars and cents. 
I mean, friends. And there again the 
man of fifty ought to be able to put it all 
over the man of thirty. 

“I wouldn't take a million dollars in 
exchange for my friends. I imagine they 
are worth a lot more to me, in plain, cold 
figures. I don’t look at it that way; but 
I reckon it’s a fact just the same. ` 

“This business of ours would have 
starved to death but for our friends. In 
fact, it might never have been born if it 
hadn't been for them. The bankers who 
financed it were my friends. The cus- 
tomers who bought our goods were our 
friends. The real estate man who made 
our new buildings possible was my friend. 
And, as time has gone on, the people who 
are working here have become my friends." 
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Trial Bottle Free 


Nobody wants 


Gray Hair 


— Nobody has to have it! 


I am waiting to tell every gray halred 
person how to get back the original color 
easily and quickly. 

I send a trial bottle of my famous hair 
color restorer absolutely_free. Results of 
the test tell their own story. 


What the test proves ' 

That a clear, colorless liquid, easily ap- 
plied by combing through the hair, works 
an apparent miracle. The gray streaks sim- 
ply fade away—the natural color returns! 

This restored color is perfectly even and 
natural—no streaks, discoloration or arti- 
ficial dyed look. There is no interference 
with shampooing, nothing to wash or rub 
off. Use Maury T. Goldman's Hair Color 
Restorer and forget you ever had gray hair! 


Mail the coupon 

Acceptance of my trial offer is easy — 
just fill out and mail the coupon, State 
carefully the natural color of your hair, if 
possible enclose a lock in your letter. 

By return mail I send you, absolutely 
free and postpaid, my special patented free 
trial outfit, Make the single-lock test as 
directed—learn what my restorer is and 
what it will do. Then get a full-sized bottle 
from your druggist or direct from me. 


lary Goldman 


Hair Color Restorer 
Over 10,000,000 bottles sold 


—À a Please print your name and nddresse— = 
Mary T. Goldman, Goldman Bide. Nt. Panl. uisa | 


Please send n SE bottleof Mary T. Goldman's | 
Hair Color Restorer. ‘The natural color of my hair is 
Black... dark brown medium brown 

auburn (dark red light brown 

light auburn (light red). blonde.............. 


SNR 


See that the young 
Sters are dressed 
for the Weather. 


hermometer 


$ives You the correct 
outdoor Temperature. 


‘your Dealer cannot supply You, wr ife 


Kaylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER N.Y. 
Canadian Plant. Tycos Bldg Toronto 


There's a Tyee or fyir Thermometer for Every Purpow 
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edwood means 


building 


S Redwood tree trunk was re- 
cently uncovered under the roots 
of an old spruce tree whose annular 
rings showed its age to be 6oo years. 
But in spite of six centuries' burial in 
moist ground the Redwood was sound 
and free from decay or wormholes. It 
was sent to the mill and sawn into 


good lumber. 


Thesame natural preservative which protected 
this fallen. Redwood from decay, protects 
every bit of Redwood lumber and millwork. 
“Technical Note No. 173”, recently issued 
by the U.S. Forest Products Laboratory, a 
overnment institution, assigns Redwood the 
ighest total rating of any commercial wood 
on durability, lack of shrinkage, strength as a 
beam or post, ease of glueing, workability and 
ability to "stay put". 

Grade for grade Redwood costs but little 
more than woods that cannot compare with it 
for permanence. Itis therefore real economy 
to specify Redwood for exterior finish, siding, 
shingles, door, window and cellar frames, foun- 
dation timbers, mudsills, mouldings, lattice, 
pergolas, garden furniture and greenhouses. 


Residence at New Philadelphia, O. 
Redwood Siding painted white 


ABOVE—Residence at Des Moines, Ia. 
Redwood Colonial Siding painted white 


>) Z7 The Pacific Lumber 0 


22 } Before you build, write for our “Redwood Homes Book- 
»* WAY O) let” and for “Physical and Mechanical Properties of Cali- 
9 N Y $ fornia Red: in Comparison with Other Woods.” 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
3071 McCormick Building 943 Pershing Square Bldg. Robert Dollar Building Central Building 
332 South Michigan Avenue 400 East 42nd Street 311 California Street 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 


AVERAGES $100 A WEEK| Ambitious women! 


ou un business 
I want to hear from you women who have 
sold and you who feel you can. Ill help 
establish you in a dignified business that 
will make you real money—selling Pri- 
mart Embroidery Packages, used and 


Omeis says: "It's a pleasure to handle 
such a high class product.” 

You, too, can earn from $60 to $120 a 
week—full or part time—selling “the 

: handiest tool in the kitchen” direct to understood by every woman. ponte fall to 
omEis housewives. Write at once. "^ "Miss Anna Wilson, Agents Director =” 


Wilson, 
M. H. TYLER MFG. CO. Dept. A-2, Muncie, Ind. | 2 East 23 ae MAn 13 New York City ^ 


Two Hours 


Of his spare time each day helps 
Mr. Leigh of Wisconsin to realize 
several hundred dollars extra per 

year, for working as_ local 
representative for The Amer- 

Chief of ~g ican Magazine, Woman's 


Subscrip- € 

tion Staff, € 
Desk 18A, 

The Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company, 
416 W. 13th St. 
New York, N. Y. 
Please tell me about 
your plan to earn money. 


Home Companion, Col- 


lier's—The National — 


Weekly, The Mentor, OAND LEGA 
and Farm and 

Fireside. 
Let me tell you how you can build up 


a business right at home as Mr. 
Nose a Leigh has done. 


Address — MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


Town 


Jor permanence 


6th & Main Streets 


hy building with| “I Pity the Man 


Who Doesn’t Know 


When to Get 
Riled!" 


(Continued from page 43) 


"** If I can afford only two meals a day,’ 
I told him, 'that's all right—but those 
two are going to be good ones!’ 

“That’s always been my rule, and € 
believe a sound one. Such things have 
an influence on a man's thinking: cheap 
this, cheap that; little this, little that. 
Big ideas don't flourish if you don't kee 
them well nourished. There's a lot of dif- 
ference between being extravagant and 
Spending to get value. I’ve always made 
it a rule to travel with capable men. 
Association with them has a stimulating 
effect on me, and it makes other people’s 
impressions of me more favorable. 

“Perhaps my way of doing things had 
some effect on my new employer. At an 
rate, the business began to pick up. We 
started going after the big orders and we 
got them. Pretty soon we had to take 
another floor to handle our business. At 
the end of a year and a half my employer 
got a chance to sell out, and took it. A 
ew months later I went into the same 
line of business for myself. 

“T had only about three thousand 
dollars—every penny of which was the 
result of hard saving—to make my start 
with. I remember very well just how 
hard it was to save the first thousand. I 
kept my savings at that time in five- and 
ten-dollar bills in a safety deposit box, and 
it seemed as if I’d never get a thousand. 
But I did at last, and then I gathered all 
the bills and went to a banker and asked 
his advice about what to buy. 

“Tm glad I did that. He gave me good 
advice, and I know from later experience 
that the man or woman who gets a little 
sum laid up ahead is at the most critical 
stage of his or her financial career. 

"We've always been told that ‘the first 
thousand dollars are the hardest'—and 
they are; we've also been told that later 
thousands come a lot easier—and they do. 


PODIME and again I've seen people in 


our business accumulate a little sur- 
plus, throw it away on some get-rich-quick 
scheme, and become discouraged about 
saving. I saw so much of this that I 
decided one of the most useful things 1 
could do was to make the chance for our 
people to buy stock in the business, just 
to help them steer clear of foolish invest- 
ments. 

“Well, the three thousand dollars I had 
saved was all I had when I started; but a 
man I knew promised to back me for 
twenty thousand dollars. I relied on him 
and went ahead, renting a place and 
buying machinery and materials. After a 
while the bills began to come due. 

“About this time I ran into the greatest 
crisis I was ever up against. It made me, 
if any one thing did. 

“I was having lunch with the man who 
had promised to back me, and I expected 
him that day to advance me half of the 
sum, ten thousand dollars. Instead of 
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that, toward the end of the meal he said: 
* Mr. Mansure, I have found that my 
affairs are such just now that I can't let 
you have that money.’ 


“T can still remember the feeling, that 


went through me. It was worse than if he 
had hit me with his fist. I was completely 
‘out’ for a minute; but I didn't argue. 
knew that he was crawfishing because he 
felt doubtful of me. He was a man of very 
large means, and ten thousand dollars 
wouldn't have stumped him if he had 
wanted to lay his hands on it. I called the 
waiter and asked for the check. We rose 
and walked to the door together. There I 
turned to him: 

“Which way are you going?’ I asked. 
He told me, and I said where I was going. 

** Very well then,’ said he, ‘we can walk 
as far as State Street together.’ 

“*No,’ I said, ‘you walk on this side, 
and I'll cross over. The same side of the 
street will never be broad enough to hold 
us both again.’ 


e UTUAL friends heard of our break 
and tried to patch it up between us. 
They told me I ought to think better of 
my decision, because the man who had 
failed me was willing to make up and re- 
sume on the old basis. Sure enough, one 
day a few months later he came to my 
bare office to see me. A desk, a chair, and 
a soap box were as much furniture as I 
could afford. I was so close to nothing 
that I was living on two meals a day. 

** Mr. Mansure,’ the man said, ‘I find 
my affairs are in such shape now that I 
can let you have that money. I can give 
you ten thousand dollars to-day, and I'll 
turn the balance over to you in a few days.” 

“ He took out a check and began to fill 
it in. 

** You're actually in shape to let me 
have the money now, are you?’ I asked. 

Ves.’ 

* He went on writing. 

*** Excuse me a minute,’ I said. 

“T went out to the workroom. I was 
seeing blood. He had let me down once, 
and I was sure he'd do it again if he 
thought he had anything to gain. He was 
a big man physically; I'm small. My 
shop had a floor covered with board slats, 
and I picked one up. It was two or three 
inches wide and five or six feet long. I 
took it back to the office, and there on the 
desk I saw the check for ten thousand 
dollars, all ready and waiting for me, 
except for the signature. I don't know 
whether or not I had enough cash in the 
world at that moment to buy a good din- 
ner. 

** "Take it,’ I said, pointing to the check 
and waving the slat; ‘take it and get out 
of here, and don't ever set your foot in my 
office again!’ 

* He didn't need a second look to see 
how mad I was. He went, and he didn't 
take the stair steps one at a time, either. 

“Tl admit that anger is a bad thing 
when you let it get the upper hand. But 
justifiable anger can stir up a man to do 
things he'd never have the nerve to do 
otherwise. I pity the man who doesn't 
know what it is to be mad that way. That 
experience taught me that I had energies 
and powers I might never have known 
about if I hadn't been compelled to learn. 
I felt I had to make good, all by myself, 
without any other man's sweat and worry 
to help me. 


No. 105 1—W orling Plans Only 840,00 


No. 20u8—Working Plans Only 519.00 


Avoid These Costly 


Mistakes in Home Building 
By Building from Tested Plans 


'T LAST, you can get the latest build- 
ing plans, already tested in the 
actual construction of homes. A won- 
derful new book called “Beautiful 
Homes” gives you 200 of these plans and 
tells you how to avoid costly errors that 
often increase the cost of homes $1,000 
or more. It also enables you to make 
many short cuts that greatly reduce build- 
ing costs. You are shown the very 
latest styles in Stucco, Brick, Tile and 
Frame Houses and how to choose in- 
telligently between different materials. 
You get the latest ideas on Interior 
Decorations. 


: Right now a special offer is 
Special Offer being made. With this De 
Luxe Plan Book you receive a year’s subscription 
to Keith’s Magazine, the recognized authority on 
home building for twenty-five years. Just send your 
name and address and pay the postman only $3 plus 
a few cents postage upon arrival. Write at once. 


KEITH CORPORATION 
100 No. 7th St. Dept. 1-B Minneapolis, Minn. 


m——--——————————————————4 
1 KEITH CORPORATION 1 
100 No. 7th St., Dept. 1 B, Minneapolis, Minn.  , 
Send me “Beautiful Homes" De Luxe Edition and 4 
year's subscription to Keith's Magazine. I will pay the 4 


p Postman only $3 plus a few cents postage. 1 
T L EEE E TAT EEFT ! 
V Addresse Lecce cease Nea er TESNA H 
EPEE PA IEEE AS TT TAE OLE Ses sua hy ae 1 


| If you send $3 with order, book will be sent postage prepaid. 9 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME 
given for ley VET of tis 
o 
e. LL. B. OEGREE NFER: 
b n- ter Salversity Cea pre- 
res forbarexam. Mon: - 
anteo, Low fe: enay tere includes 192412 val lume 


for free book. 


A Remarkable 
Businessforyou 


A permanent, dignified business. 


Manufacturing and selling 


TATER-FLAKES, an improved potato chip. Newly inver 

ed machine does the work—slices, drops, crisps, browns and 
delivers automatically. 200 men and women now engaged ir 
this fascinating business, Demand requires 2000 more ma- 


chines. Profits a ge $75.00 to $100.00 weekly. Many 
make more, Exceptional opportunity for you. Do a thriv- 
ing retail and wholesale business. C. & C. Tater-Flakes Co., 
la., writes: ‘ Yesterday (Oct. 21, '24) sold 34 doz. bags in 4 
hours. Averaging 75 doz. bags wholesale daily. Hare over 50 
wholesale accounts unsolicited, Going strong.” We co-operate 
with machine owners—furnish supplies, display material, 
directions, advertising, ete. This proposition m 


e investigation. If you are looking 


money-making business, write for 


Tater-Flakes Company, Inc. 
Suite 239 | 
20 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
$2.50 worth of potatoe 
make $25 worth of TATER- 
FLAKES. Far superior to 
ordinary potato chips. 


SELL GREETING CARDS 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY to carn $300 and up month- 
ly selling BUSINESS GRIT ING CARDS, Side line 
or full time. Wee payment. Samples Free. Selling 
experience unnecessary, Get details. Dept. C 

JOHN A. HERTEL CO., 318 W.Washington St., Chicago 


This Man 
Made $6119 


Mr. W. H. Cryne 
of Connecticut reg- 
ularly y 


crage r 
1 $33,000 We have 


stab- 


com- 


The Tropical Paint & Oil Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


TROPICAL 


The Largest Manufacturer of 
Maintenance Paints in the World 
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* Good Bye, Boys! 


“To-day I dropped in for a last word 


with the boys at the office. And as I saw 
Tom and Dave there at the same old desk 
it came to me suddenly that they had been 
there just so the day I came with the firm 
four years ago. 


"When I started here I was put at a desk and 
given certain routine things to do. But after a 
few months I began to realize that I was nothing 
but a human machine and that I couldn't expect 
to advance that way. 


“So I wrote to Scranton and arranged for a spare- 
time study course that would give me special train- 
ing for our work. Why, do you know, it gave me 
a whole new interest in our business? In a few 
months I was given more responsibility and more 
money. Since then I've had three increases, six 
months ago I was put in charge of my department, 
and now my big chance has come—I’m to be mana- 
ger of our Western branch at $5000 a year! It just 
shows what spare-time training will do." 

If you want to make more money, 
you're trying to be worth more money. If you want a 
bigger job, show him you're willing to prepare for it. 

"There's a simple, easy way to do it. For 83 years the 
International Correspondence Schools have been training 
men and women right in thelr own homes whenever they 
had a little time to spare. Thousands of men and women 
have stepped up in just this way. More than 180,000 are 
studying now. Ten thousand are starting every month. 

Can you afford to let another priceless hour 
pass without finding out what the I. C. S. 
do for you? Here is all we ask—without cast, 
without obligation, mark and mail this coupon. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 7469-D, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my 
a copy of your 48-page booklet "Who "Wine ai ‘and. wag 
and tell me how I can qualify for the position or in 
subject before which I have marked an X 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 
Personnel Organization Better Letters 
Traffic Management Show Card taria 
L] Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) ( Civil Service 
Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
H Private Benny High School Subjects 
Bpanish OF O Wlustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
O Electrical Engineering Architect 
O Electric Lighting Architects’ Blue Prints 
[J Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Ò Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Chemistry Q Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer Astomonile Work 


Surveying and Mapping lane Engines 
d Metallurgy g ining dr culture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering Q Radio Mathematica 


Persons residing in Canada should sen 
International Correspondence Nehoola Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 


$1800 for a Story! 


ECENTLY a writer paid $1800 for a single sho: 
story. Many of our students are earning thousands of 
dollars annually with their pens. Others are continu- 
ally selling their work. With our UNLIMITED PERSO! 
Criticism and manuscript sales sei e you, too, can 
fe arn to write stories that will sell! Course endorsed by 
many eminent writers, including the late Jack 
Over 25,000 publications Had ing stories today. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK e Art of Story Writi 


and details of our special infor 
Hoosier Institute Short $t?ry Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Se Jobin20 Weeks 


Nation-wide demand for trained men and women 
ín hotels, ‘clubs, restaurants and cafeterias. Past 
experience necessary. Wequsrentes to teach 
you in our 50-lesson home-study course on hotel 
work, all that the leading hotel experts know 
about the business, and we put you in touch with 

tions everywhere. Our students employed, 
our methods parsed b; leading bo poteli "bis 
everywhere. Write for Free 


euin Tio 


Hotel Trainin. ning Schools- 


, show your employer | 


After that eL 
a 


“As a result, I discovered ways to get 
along that I would never have thought of 
if it hadn't been for that. I touched 
absolute bottom on some things, but I ve 
known ever since just how far down it is 
to bottom. That's a good thing to know.' 

A year or so later Mr. Mansure was 
well enough on his feet to buy out the first 
Chicago firm for which he worked and 
combine the business with his own. 


BEFORE I close this story I want you 
to look with me a little further into the 
mind of this ordinary man who rose in 
an extraordinary way. These are a few of 
the things he said to me at one time or 
another: 


“Tf there was anything I really wanted 


to do, and it was within reasonable reach 
of my abilities at the time, I never stopped 
because it looked too big. I went ahead, 
and usually found a way to manage it. 
Buying the site for our Chicago plant 
looked like a very big undertaking, far 
and away beyond my resources. But I 
found a way it could be managed, and the 
location has nearly doubled in value in a 
few years. 
“When I bought the business in Phila- 
delphi eople laughed at me. They said 
c eould-nevet run two businesses so far 
AS they gave us three months to fail. 
At the end of three months our prophets 
sat down to wait another three months. 
quit talking. In the 
meantime the plant was running steadily; 
it has been running steadily ever since. 
"How do we do it? Just by keeping on 
the job. Hard work and long hours count 


_a lot in any business. I would rather work 


than do anything else, so I don't deserve 
much patting on the back for sticking to 
it. About the only sport I indulge in is 
swimming. I'm in the tank at the Athletic 
Club every day I'm in Chicago, if I can 
possibly get there. 

"[ make up my mind fast, and it's 
‘Yes’ or ‘No’ with me. A lot of time can 


be wasted hashing and haggling over 
i 


MEE that don't matter muc 
ve always been very careful about 
keeping my credit good. 


bank; then two, three, four, five thousand 
dollars, and on up. I paid my notes on the 
dot and borrowed more, always keeping a 
big balance that looked good to the bank, 
and collecting from my customers with- | 
out any delay. I made it a rule to take out 
sufficient life insurance to cover the loans. 
I remember it was one of the brightest 
days of my life when the agent for one of 
the commercial rating agencies said I 
could be put in their big book with a 
rating of two thousand dollars! I have 
made thousands of dollars for this busi- 
ness by paying cash. 

“And time! I tell our people again and 


again not to begin quitting until they're | 


ready to quit. I walk through the factory 
and see people at a quarter of five begin- 
ning to clean up ready to go home. They 
can clean up in five minutes, and most of 
them are on piece work, so it's to their 
interest to keep on working as long as the 
machinery is going. 

** "There's still fifteen minutes left be- 
fore five,’ I tell them; *you've got time to 
finish.’ 

“T always like to get things done to- 
day!” 

+t tt + 


I began by | 
' borrowing first a thousand dollars at the 


| 
{ 
| 
i 


i 


| cooking convenience. Fits anycoalrange, 


( 


New Methods in 
Child Met 


Now for the first time there is a scientific 

method in child training, founded on the prin- 

ciple that fidence is the basis of coni 
m shows you bow in t3. own 
ct the cause of di 


untruthfuineas and other dan- 


or scolded for what they 
method removes the ‘cause—not™ TeS punish 
ment or scolding but by confidence 
along lines which sre amazingly easy y tor an any 
parent to apply instantly 


This new 
Highest Endorsements system, 
hich has b. put into the form of an Illustrated Course prenarec 
Pepecially for the busy parent, ia producing remarkable and immedi- 
ate results for th Ki in all parts of 
gend. It in ading educators. 
Itc " 


the title of a startling 
scribes this new system 
work of the Parents As 
letter or postal today 
be sent free—but do 

nouncement may neverappearhereagain. 

THE PARENTS OCIATION 

Dept. 92 nt Hill, Ohio 


Tne PARENTS ASSOCIATION, Dept. 


Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Please send me your book *' New Methods in Child Training.” This 
does not obligate me in any way. 


Name.. 


City 


ey this square if tr would like also to receive full informa. 
tion about the Beery Educational Playbox, an amazing new kind 
of Play, now being offered at a Special Low Price. 


ROUGH, CHAPPED SKIN 


healed almost over- 
night Y massaging 
with gentle, antiseptic 


“‘Ientholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 


ig [0], |i Become More Efficient 


through courses in Mathematics, 
History, English, Chemistry, 
Psychology, Education, Busi- 
other subjects which the University 


mess and 35 


gives by mail. They command credit toward a 
Bachelor degree and may be begun at any time. 
The University of Chicago 


21 Ellis Hall Chicago, Ill. 


50 TENS of an all-wool, 
tailored-to-measure 
Suit or Topcoat for only 
$23.50! That’s what you can 


PA 


sell every man in your town this Spring. 
Make $75 a week—and up—right from the 


start! Write us today. The Style-Center 
irae Co., Department K-2, Cincin- 
nati, O. 


Marvelous 5; Burner! 
FOR COOKING 


Relief, at last, from coal and wood nul- 
sance and expense. Better heat. Intense 
Instantaneous. Simply turn a valve. 
Burns Oil, mixed with air. Wonderful 


heater or furnac 12 modela. Over 
200,000 sold! Send in your order today 
for a new, improved 


OLIVER Gis BURNER 


Guarnnteed tox ve 


efficient service. 
D t- 


F i OK 


' Big money-maker. 


Write for it now. 
OLIVER OIL BURNER CORP. , 238 Oliver Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Oidest and Largest Manufacturers of Oil-Gas Burners in the World 


MAKE'25% 


SURFACING Figg als 


Men are making up to $10, 000. 00 a 
year surfacing floors with “American 
Universal” electrically driven machine. 
Replaces six hand scrapers, earns you six 
A men's pay. Every newly laid floor must be 
| surfaced, every old floor represents resur- 
facing job. Experience unnecessary, work 
fascinating, plentiful; small amount starts 
you. We furnish everything needed, help 
you succeed. Rare opportunity to be- 
come your own boss, make real One: 
build a future. Write quick for details, 
The American Floor Surfacing 
Machine Co. 


535 S. St. Clair St. 
Toledo, Ohio 


" 
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Se 


Plaster for 


Patching 


that anyone canuse 


Ru 


ND the patch will stay. Rutland 
-À Patching Plaster will not shrink 
as Plaster of Paris shrinks. It does 
not dry or *'set"' instantly like Plas- 
ter of Paris — hence is easy for any- 
one to use. It will not crack, crum- 
ble or fall out. You can paint or 
paper over it without shellacing and 
the patch will not '*spot" through. 
Has many other uses —repairing 
stucco walls, pointing brick work, 
etc. 
Rutland Patching Plaster comes all ready 
to use, in handy cartons like prepared flour. 
Just add water. Buy it at any paint, wall- 
papar or hardware store. If your dealer 
asn’t it, mail coupon below. Send no 
money. e will send you a 215 Ib. carton 
and you can y the postman 30c plus 
postage, on delivery. 
RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. F-1 Rutland, Vermont 


Patching 


Plaster 


RUTLAND FIRE CLA Y CO. 
Dept. F-1 Rutland, Vt. 


Send by mail, collect, a 214 Ib. 


Plaster. I give my dealer's name below. 


IKONDON'S 
: for colds 
SIKONDON'S 
| for headache 


IKONDON'S £ 
for comfort $ 
Kondon' Catarrhal Jelly 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Druggists have 30c and 60c sizes. 


Experiences of an 


Auctioneer 
| (Continued from page 61) 


’phoned in to us, and asked if we would 
undertake to sell a parlor suite for her. 
When the suite arrived, it proved to be of 
the Victorian era. It e for just eight 
dollars. The next day the woman came 
in for her check. hen she saw the 
amount she refused to accept it. 

** Why, I went out and bought a new 


land | 


: | 
carton of Rutland Patching B | 
| 


are fashionable this suite would surely 
| bring enough to pay for the new one. 
What am I to do? 
“If she had asked our advice in the 
beginning, we could have saved her some 
; trouble. But, of course, there was nothing 
we could do. 
' “There are always in our files several 
; hundred requests for special articles. We 
never buy or sell these things in our own 
interest, but if they come into the place 
we notify the person who has filed a 


| request, so that he may attend the sale. | 


, Many of these requests are for rare 
books, especially for first and limited 
| editions." 


"WHAT is the most unusual thing | 


you ever sold?" I asked. 
George Freeman hesitated. 

| “Itis pretty hard to reply to that,” he 
| answered. '*We sold a menagerie once, 
| at least Albert did; but he did not tie 
| a tag on the lion, or stick a number on 
| the tiger. 

A amber of circus proprietors and animal 
trainers attended, and competition was 
brisk. We have sold many sets of false 
teeth, eyeglasses, wigs, and even an 
occasional wooden leg. The false teeth 
were bought mainly for the gold in them. 
Skeletons, usually Belonging to physicians 
and bought by medical students, seem 
odd, even at an auction. 

“Two of the hardest things to sell are 
| cemetery lots and square pianos. Ceme- 
| tery lots never rouse any enthusiasm in 


no place in the small modern dwelling. 


the premises, one of the auctioneers as- 
sociated with us was trying to get bids on 
a large square piano. "This particular 
instrument had bidders. It went from 
two to fifteen, and finally to twenty-five 
dollars. In a spirit of mischief the auction- 
eer remarked: 

“Why, gentlemen, think of it, a piano 
at twenty-hve dollars—only twenty-five 
dollars for a piano!’ 

“One of the heirs to the small estate, 
of which the piano was a part, was stand- 
ing in the background. He forgot to be 
cautious. 

“*You shut up,’ he bawled. ‘It’s a 
darn good price for the thing.’ 

ON seurall , the bidding died. 

“Interfering with an auctioneer is 
common. Badgering him, asking him 
questions that will divert him and deter 
prospective bidders is a favorite pastime 
with some people. When the bidding is 
close on a building, for instance, some 
| man will step forward and inquire: 


suite,’ she said, ‘as a surprise to my hus- | 


band. I thought that since old la uf 


It was an entertaining sale. | 


bidding. As for square pianos, they have | 


At a sale of second-rate furniture on | 
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“It suits me, 


. and I'm hard 


| to please!" 


Some smokers are apparently easy to 
please and easy to suit in their pipe tobacco. 
There are plenty of brands for them. 


Edgeworth is made to suit the hard-to- 
please smoker—in fact, for those who 
might call themselves connoisseurs, if pipe- 
smokers ever did apply so high-sounding a 
term to themselves. 


Mr. Burrow, while modestly regretting 
his avowed lack of equipment as a testi- 
monial writer, speaks volumes in one 
trenchant sentence. 

Here is his letter: 


Larus & Brother Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 

Were I possessed of a gifted power of 
speech, a trenchant pen, and a Harvard 
vocabulary, I'd dash off to you a prosy 
sentiment extolling the virtues of Edge- 
worth. However, it suits me—and I'm hard 
to please! 


This—after many unsatisfactory attempts 
to suit my sensitive palate. My records of 
purchase will bear me out that it satisfies 
me, and I'd go a long way for Edgeworth. 

Very truly yours, 
G. M. Burrow 


Edgeworth in a way is similar to the kind 
of men you form decided opinions of— 
perhaps favorable, perhaps unfavorable. 
But the point is, the very character of such 
| men forces you to a definite opinion, one 
way or the other. 

Edgeworth is pretty 
much that kind of to- 
bacco—smokers either 
like it immensely or 
not at all. 

Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like 
Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
for it never 
changes in qual- 
ity. Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus & 
Brother Company, 32 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: 1f your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
| dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 


Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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The American Magazine 


! 
| 


$100 for One Good 
Commercial Drawing 


Become An Artist | 
This Easy Way 


Thousands who never 
dreamed they could draw can 


| now easily become artists. You, 
|] too—without any previous 
training—and no matter how 


little apparent talent you have: 
—can now easily learn Illus- 
trating, Designing and 
tooning through this amazingly 
easy method. 

You learn at home, yet your 
work receives the personal attention 
and criticism of one of America’s 
most successful artists. Many stu- 
dents actually sell enough work dur- 
ing their training to pay for it many 
times over! 


Big Money in Commercial Art 


Millions of dollars are being spent this 
vear on advertising and story illustrations, 
commercial designs, and cartoons. And even 
more will be spent next year. Commercial 
art is a tremendous field—and a field 
where very big money is gladly paid anyone | 


who can produce good art work. Adver- 
tisers, magazines, newspapers, printing 
houses, business concerns all need trained 


artists. Competent artists easily earn from 
$50 to far over $300 a week. And now vou 
can easily enter this **world's most fascina- 
ting, best paid business.” 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 


A new handsomely illustrated book has just been 
printed, which gives all the most up-to-date information 


Car- | 


on the thousands of wonderful opportunities in Commer- 
cial Art and. shows how this startling new method. easily 
enables vou to enter this field. It tells about our students 
—their success—what they say—actual reproductions of 
their work—how they made big money while studying. 
lhis attractive book will be sent without cost or obliga- | 
tion. Send for it. Mail coupon now. 


Washington School of Art 


Room 352-C 1115-15th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Washington School of Art 

Room 352-C, 1115-15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Please send me without cost or obligation your new 

book on art, “New Easy Way to Become an Artist," and 

details of your special offer. 


Name 


Plea 


Address 


““This building has a ground rent, 


! hasn't it?" 


"Now the building may never have 
had a ground rent, and we may have 


| specifically stated that fact. But once sow 


the seed of doubt, and some folks are 
going to believe that there is something 
wrong with the property. As a result, 
the bidding slows up perceptibly. 

"We suffer also from the people who 
talk to the auctioneer when he is busy. 
At one sale, Addison was attending to 
the china. A woman called to him as he 
was receiving bids: 

“Will a Basker hold all the china I 
bought to-day, Mr. Freeman?’ 

"Madam, Addison replied, ‘it depends 
on the amount of china and on the size 
of the basket! And she was furious at 
the reply! 

s One of the important features of our 
work is the appraisal of estates, which is 
usually done in order to arrive at a basis 
for paying the Federal inheritance tax. 

t is difficult to ind men who have a 
sufficiently wide range of knowledge to 
value the goods of a single household. 
Under one roof you will find furniture of 
a dozen periods, books that may be worth 
from ten cents to a thousand dollars, 
china and glass and silver so varied that 
it takes an expert to determine its value, 
and paintings and etchings that require a 
connoisseur to estimate their worth. 


NCE we were asked to sell at auction 

the goods of a house in Philadelphia 
which apparently boasted nothing extraor- 
dinary in the way of furnishings. The 
heir was eager to realize on the goods, and 
his lawyers asked us to sell on the prem- 
ises, at once. In examining the furniture, 
one of our men came across a highbov 
which interested him. There are high- 
boys and highboys, and our man wasn't 
certain that this one was worth much. It 
had been valued by the appraisers for the 
estate at eight dollars. Our appraiser 
called up our expert in antiques. He ex- 
amined the highboy and found that it 
was a Chinese Chippendale, a rare and 
high-priced specimen. When it was sold 


at auction it brought fourteen hundred | 


and fifty dollars. Later, I believe, it was 
presented to a museum. 

“Another time we were cataloguing the 
furnishings of a house on Walnut Street. 
In the garret was a large mass of old 


| magazines and papers. Running through 


these, most of which were worthless, we 
found a book marked ‘Minutes 


of the | 


Incorporation of the City of Philadel- | 


phia. Fortunately, the man who dis- 
covered the book had it inspected by our 
book expert. It is now believed to be the 
original Minutes of the Incorporation 
of the City of Philadelphia. This histor- 
ical document brought five hundred and 


fifty dollars at auction. None of the | 
; heirs to the estate had known of its ex- 


istence. 


“Just last week we reunited a silver | 
tea set under rather odd circumstances: | 


An old lady had a teapot, creamer, and 


sugar bowl of early American silver, done | 
Richardson, carrying his mark, and 


b 

abiclutely authentic. She had inherited 
the pieces but had no sentimental asso- 
ciations concerning them. 
to dispose of the set for her. A rich 
broker saw it on exhibition and stopped 
in to examine it. 


We undertook | 


The Business for You! 


Delicious confection. Ev- 
They come 


Make and sell Crispettes. 
erybody loves them. Can't get enough. 
again and again for more E asy 
to make. I furnish e 

erything. Raw m: teri- 
j als plentiful and cheap 


Profits enor- 


Quick success possible anywhere— 

cities, small towns, Villages. Amazing market—crowded 
streets; surging throngs at fairs, carnivals, parks, ete. 
wholesale to grocers, bakeries, druggists, ‘and so On. Pos- 
sibilities urfimited! Need no experience. Little capital 
staris you on road to phenomenal earnings. Ira Shook, 
of Flint, did $375.75 m one day. He says in letter dated 
March 1, 1921: "started out with nothing, now have 
$12,000.00 all made from Crispettes." Others have 
ama azing records; Kellogg writes: $700.00 ahead in first two 
weeks." Erwin's boy makes $35.00 to $50.00 every Satur- 
day afternoon, Meixner reports $600.00 business in one day, 


and so On. There is money—lots of it—in Crispettes. 


Write—Get My Help—Begin Now 


Others are making money—lots of It. Letters just received 
during this year tell of wonderful successes. You ean sue- 
ceed, too, Start is all you need. I'll gladly help you. 
Furnish everything— comple! te outfit. materials, secret 
formula, full directions, Wrappers etc. Send post card for 
illustrated book of facts. Tells how to start. Explains 
most sucecssful methods. Gives all Information needed. 
It's free. Write now! 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
213 High Street Springfield, Ohio 


We Will Make You Prosperous 


and h Selling ALEXANDER FILM PUBLICITY to merchants 
i Average profit per sale $50. Sales 
investment. We teach you. We are 
if you want toearn more money in 


or more dail 
this line. 


Wu 


ALEXANDER FILM CO., 3320 S. Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
Send sketch or model 
for preliminary exam- 


PATENTS zs 


Highest references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
-_ Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer 
644 G Street Washington, D. C. 


| 3 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
INVINCIBLE” Rebuilt 

| Guaranteed Standard 
No. 10 Self Starter Model REMINGTON $48.50 
AN date impro Many other standard makes 
Order NOW or for circular. Terms if desired. 
Resident salesm« ed 

American Writing Machine Co., Est. 1880 

Factor 150- HR. Central Ave., Newark, N. * 


vements 
write 
n wan 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30—$35 a Week 


Ivery woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method, Leading Chicago Sys- 
tem, Endorsed by physicians. Es- 


tablished 25 years. 


Earn While Learning 
ou are over 18 and under 


If ye 


UR 
CHICAGO Fb or^ NURSING 
421 South Ashland Boulevard Chicago 


Become Independent 
Dept. 72 


Does all Cooking. Roasts, Boils, Stews, Bakes, Browns, 
Broils, Fries. Attachesto anyelectric light socket. No special 
wiring. Low priced. Automatic. Quick ck as gas stove. 
AVES 1 to 1⁄2 cost ofge— 
preparing meals. Food 
more delicious and healthful. 
Cooks without attention. Nof 
guessing, regulating, or clocks to 


log bring: 
introductory P 
and 30 Day Trial privilege. 
today for special offer. 
The Akron Lamp Co. 
52 Steese Bldg., Akron, O. 
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“Can I Reduce?” 

n eauce: 
Ask Miss Crawford! 

Imagine taking off eighty-five pounds in four months! 

But this big reduction is not imaginary —Marjorie Craw- 

ford, 6710 Merrill Ave., Chicago, did it. 

Sheused Wallace reducing records to play off this huge ex- 
cess of weight, and thisis what she has to say of Wallace's 
inethod, 

“The day my weight reached 235 lbs. I sent for the free 
trial record and putin one earnest week of daily use. It was 
novel and I enjoyed it, and lost eight pounds that first week. 
Tused the movements faithfully, and nothingelse. I didn’t 
take any medicine, I didn’t starve myself, either, and there 
was not one week that I failed to lose at least five pounds 
until I was down very close to what a woman of my height 
should weigh. My present weight is 150. You can be sure 
I'm going to keep it there." 


Anybody Can Reduce by This 
Rernarkable Method 


Thousands of women—men, too—have restored normal 
proportions in this way. Reducing 85 Ibs. is unusual, but 
any number of women have played off thirty and forty 

nds with these records. Many more have used them 
or lesser reductions. Such cases ordinarily take less than 
a month. If you weigh too much for comfort, health, or 
appearance's sake, you owe yourself this relief. 


Free Proof to Anyone 


_ Send name and address now and your first week's reduc- 
ing lesson, record and all, will come by return mail, prepaid. 

© not enclose any payment, don't promise to pay any- 
thing; this free trial means free. 

You'll enjoy the use of this demonstration record. You'll 
commence to reduce the very first week. Let actual re- 
sults decide whether you want to continue! The coupon 
brings everything: 
WALLACE 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Please send me FREF, and POSTPAID for a weck's free 
trial the Original Wallace Reducing Record. 


Tass) 


Name.. 


Address... 


How to care for 


Dull Hair 


You cannot expect hair which is naturally de- 
void of lustre to look brilliant or exceptionally 
bright after an ordinary shampoo. You must use 
a shampoo that is d:fferent—a shampoo that cil! 
add real beauty to your hair—GOLDEN GLINT 
Shampoo. This shampoo will make your hair look 
so much prettier, somuch more attractive, that you 
will just love to fuss with it. [n addition to the clean 
freshness any good shampoo gives, it offers some- 
thing unusual, something new, something more 
than a promise. This “something” is a secret you'll 
discover with your first Golden Glint Shampoo. 
25c a package at toilet counters or direct. " * * 
J-W. Kosi Čo., 638 Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Golden Glint 
SHAMPOO 


“Why, I have a coffee urn, creamer, 
and tray of that design, and with the 
same name, he exclaimed. ‘I bought 
them in England years ago.’ 

"He went home, made comparisons 
looked up records, and found that the old 
lady’s pieces and his were parts of the 
same set. 

“Well, I've got to have her half,’ he 
told me. ‘You have my permission to bid 
anything for it, only get it for me.’ 

‘The bidding was active, and he had to 
pay eighteen hundred dollars for those 
three pieces; but he was satisfied because 
his set was now complete. 


“WE NEVER know what we will be 
called upon to appraise. On one 
estate we had to value a herd of prize 
cattle. 

“Several years ago, a very wealthy 
Philadelphian died, and his estate had to 
be appraised. Mr. Edward Brickley, 
who has charge of our art gallery, went 
with my brother Albert to this man’s 
country place. Before they finished, both 
of them were stumped. One of this man’s 
choice possessions was a flock of wild 
ducks, collected from all over the world. 

“They were of all colors, green. red, 
black, blue, and pink, and they came 
from everywhere—is.ands in the Pacific, 
Africa, and South America. Such a flock 
had never before been collected. How 
was it to be appraised? Mr. Brickley and 
Albert did the best they could, and 
passed to a new problem. ` 

“It was w nter. Down on a frozen lake 
below the house stood a crane, on one 
leg as usual. The appraisers went down 
to see the crane, which stood perfectly 
still to receive them. Presently they saw 
that he had to stand still: one foot was 
fast in the ice. They could not estimate 
on that crane until they knew that both 
feet were all right. A one-footed crane 
wouldn't get far at an auction sale! So 
they got an ax and chopped him out. He 
stood the operation very well. As soon as 
he was free, he put down his second foot 
and stood at dignified attention while his 
rescuers figured out his value as an able- 
bodied bird. 

“When the heirs to an estate are 
amiable and friendly, the sale is likely 
to be a quiet one. k is when the heirs 
disagree, or when jealousy crops out, that 
things get lively. 

a deny wants a piece of furniture 
which Mary Ann is determined that 
pany shall not have, bidding will be 

risk. The men take sides and prices 
soar. And afterward the family divides 
a nice sum of money among themselves, a 
sum which, of course, they have provided. 

“Often the settling of an estate is a 
sad enough affair, and the relatives are 
in genuine mourning. But we also have 
the greedy people to deal with. They 
hurry to get their possessions as soon as a 
relative dies. One young man walked in 
with a suit case full of linen and lingerie 
to be disposed of at public auction. The 
articles had belonged to his wife, who was 
dead. Laces, silks of the finest—and he 
had no need for the money. 

“Considering that goods are on exhibi- 
tion all the time and that people wander 
about for hours, our losses from theft 
are very small. On a million dollars’ 
worth of goods, the. value of stolen 
articles will not amount to a thousand 


Says Goodbye to ‘‘$23 a Week” 


—Now Earns 
$4,500 a Year 


"A year and a half ago,” writes F. E. Schnec, an 
Ohio man, “I was employed as bookkeeper and 
cashier, and received a salary of $23 a week. Know- 
ing that I could better my condition, I enrolled for 

le [raining in Higher Accountancy. In the 
year and a half that followed —during which I re- 
signed to go in business for myself — I increased my 
salary 300 to 400 per cent. I consider your training 
the best investment I ever made, for it has not only 
increased my immediate income; it has given me a 
brighter future." 


Unusual Opportunities in Accounting 


Schnee is right, He has indeed a brighter future— 
as witnessed Sy the continuous progress of thou- 
sands of LaSalle-trained men. 


Never in the history of business has the need for 
trained accountants been so great or the rewards so 
attractive. The files of LaSalle Extension University 
contain literally thousands of letters reporting rapid 
advancement— incomes doubled, tripled, and quad- 
rupled as the result of a comparatively few months 
of home-study training. Where these men were get- 
ting $1,500 or $2,000 a short time ago, they are earn- 
ing from $3,000 to $10,000 today, and they are on the 
up-grade. 

Their chance is yours — if you will take it! 

Send today for our book, “Success Reports:"' read 
the enthusiastic testimony of men still in their 
twenties and early thirties who have broken away 
from the low-pay ranks and today are expert 
accountants— with incomes ranging from $5,000 to 
$10,000 a year. With this information we will send 
you particulars of our Convenient Payment lan; 
also a copy of that inspiring book, "Ten Years 
Promotion in One." “Get, this book," said a promi- 
nent Chicago executive, "even if you have to pay 
five dollars for it." We will send it free. 


Mark — Sign — Mail the coupon — NOW. 
-— — = INQUIRY COUPON = — - 


La Salle Extension University 


The World's Largest Business 
Training Institution 
Dept. 233-HR Chicago, Ill. 
lease send me your book, 
"Accountancy, the Profes- 
sion That Pays," and full 
information regarding the // 
course and service. Also 
a copy of "Ten Years 
Promotion in One," 
all without obligation 
to me. 


D Higher Accountancy 


Training for position as Auditor, Comptroller, Certi- 

fied Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 

LaSalle is the largest business training institution 

in the world. It offers training for every important 

business necd. If more interested in any of these 

courses, check here: 


ness Management [Modern Business Corre- 
Best Ley ndence and Practice 


OModern Salesmanship 
od Foremanshi 
DLaw- Degree of LL.B. Ded Production Methods 


OTraffic Management Personnel and Employ- 

ORailway Station omeni Management 7 
ment Bookk: 

DComm oo eeping 

Olndustrial Management OCommercial Spanish 
Effici OEffective Speaking 

OBanking and Finance Oc. P. A. Coaching 

INSfné oon Species eae aon coa deseo EE 
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Balloon Tire 
Gauge 


Made with Ball Foot. 
For all types of wheels. 
Ask your dealer for it. 


dollars. This shows, I think, that most 

eople are honest. But there was one 
barii scrupulously honest in every 
other respect, who simply could not 
help stealing books. He would come to 
an exhibition of rare books, and slip 
one into his pocket. We caught him 
red-handed one day, and asked him to 
stay away from our auctions, which he 
did. 

*One old chap had a system all his 
own. He was a regular buyer, and bought 
a good deal. He would come in and go 
over the goods exhibited, catalogue in 
hand, marking those in which he was 
interested. And somewhere along the 
line he played his little game. Suppose 
there was a china set for sale. He would 
take the cover from the sugar bowl and 
slip it into his pocket. When the sale 
opened, he would buy the china set for a 
fair price. But when time for payment 
came, he would find the sugar bowl 
without its lid. 

“See here, he would say, ‘you sold 
that set without mentioning a missing 
lid. It is not as represented." 

“Of course the sale was off, and we 
had to place the broken set with inferior 
goods to be sold later at a special sale. 
When the second sale came off the old 
fellow would be on hand, and buy the set 
at a much lower price than before. He 
must have played his game for some 
time« and he might have played it longer 
if it had not been for our clients, several 
of whom saw him take thing’, and made 
affidavits to that effect: One day we 
asked him to step into our office. When 
we laid the affidavits before him, he went 
white. 

“What can I do? he asked. 

"He was a man of some means and 
standing. We offered to let him pay a 
sum to cover the losses he had caused, 
and he was only too glad to do it. We 
never saw him again. 


“ATTEMPTS to bribe the auctioneer, or 

one of his assistants, are not uncom- 
mon. One wealthy woman came into our 
house in Philadelphia a few weeks ago 
and said she wanted to buy a bureau for a 
servant’s room. She found one to her lik- 
ing, and asked what it was likely to bring 
at auction. We told her about twenty-five 
dollars. She hung around for some time, 
and then went to one of the boys who was 
moving the furniture into position on the 
floor. 

“PIIL give you ten cents to move that 
bureau into a dark corner,’ she said. 

“She wanted it in the dark so that 
people would not notice it, and therefore 
would be unprepared to bid. The boy 
refused her offer. Fortunately for us, the 

eople we employ are rarely tempted to 
be Aehionest even by far better offers than 
this. 

“People at a country auction can 
nearly always be trusted. But Albert 
admits that his first country sale almost 
gave him nervous prostration. 

“Our custom at a city sale is to guard 
the goods jealously. No one is allowed to 
remove an article until it is paid for. But 
all rules fail at a country auction. It is a 
social occasion. Everybody knows every- 
body else. At this particular sale, Albert 
sold out the household articles and went 
to the barn to sell the cows. When he got 


through selling the cows, he found that 
the house was empty. The goods had 
been carried out, put into cars or bug- 
gies, and driven away. Some of them had 
paid, and some had not. 

“There was nothing to be done, so 
Albert went to the horse barn and sold 
the horses. When he finished there, the 
cows had disappeared. He went up-stairs 
and sold the hay, and when he came down 
the horses were gone! But by the follow- 
ing night every one of those folks had 
returned with his money. 


"AMONG the best-attended sales are 

what we call the ‘murder and suicide’ 
sales. Why anyone should want to own 
a piece of property which belonged to a 
murderer or to a suicide is something I 
cannot explain. These sales not only draw 
a great crowd of the curious but they 
also arouse brisk bidding. A certain 
stock broker in Philadelphia succeeded 
in swindling the banks out of a large 
sum. On the day his effects were sold, 
the entire street was blocked with waiting 
people, and the things brought unheard- 
of prices. 

“In Germantown, a feeble-minded boy 
asked his grandmother for a nickel, and 
when she refused to give it to him he 
killed her in a brutal fashion. At the sale 
of her estate there were five thousand 
people, although her effects were not 
worth over five hundred dollars. 

“ Next to murder and suicide sales, the 
sales of sentiment bring the best prices. 
A prominent business man failed for 
three millions. His wife owned a great 
deal of property in her own right, which 
she promptly turned in to sell to help 
settle his indebtedness. She moved from 
a modern palace to a small bungalow. 
That sale was attended by hundreds of 
their friends, and the things sold brought 
a very unusual amount, mainly because 
the buyers respected her honesty and ad- 
mired her. 

“At many of the larger sales the buyers 
are canny and hang back, hoping to 
dampen the ardor of the auctioneer and 
so secure a bargain. Sometimes all our 
knowledge of human psychology is needed 
to give zest to such a sale. Often, how- 
ever, a mere happening will turn a dull 
sale into a lively one. 

"My brother Addison was selling a 
contractors equipment in Indiana. He 
had a steam shovel up for sale; the crowd 
was not particularly interested. Addison 
determined to focus the attention of the 
crowd on that shovel. Between him and 
the shovel was a narrow ditch. He de- 
cided to jump across that ditch and 
climb up on the shovel, but in his enthu- 
siasm he did not gauge the distance, and 
landed up to his waist in muddy water. 
The crowd roared, and dragged him out. 
Plastered with mud, he went on selling 
to a now thoroughly aroused and actively 
bidding group. i 

“At sales such as these, buyers will 
travel as far as twelve hundred to two 
thousand miles. When we sold the city 
of Nitro there were five hundred people 
present, who had come from all parts of 
the country. It took us from Monday 
morning until Saturday noon from ten 
until six each day to sell, and Addison 
and I were dead tired that Saturday 
night.” A 
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A way more than 20,000 
foremost physicians rec- 
ommend. Make this test. 
See what 3 days will do. 


Do you rise logy in the 
morning? Do you “play out” 
before the close of day?’ So 
many people do. 


Sleeplessness! How com- 
mon it is. And whata toll it 
takes. In Health. In Vitality. 
In Looks and Energy. 


But now you can easily cor- 
rect this condition. In a short 
time. If overstrained nerves 
or digestive unrest prevent 
the sound, natural sleep your 
tired mind and body need, 
just try a cup of Ovaltine 
before going to bed. 


The constant drain on your 

energies. How this new way 

brings luxurious, restoring 
sleep 


During the day you are 
constantly drawing on 
your reserve of strength 
and vitality. To meet this 
drain you must supply 
your body with certain 
food elements that are 


Which is 
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restoring and up- 


building. 


Thisisnoteasy todo. 
Ordinary foods toooften 
fail. Either your daily 
diet may lack in some food- 

` essentials or your digestion 
may have becomeovertaxed 
or weakened. The result is 
the same; wakeful nerves at 
night and exhausted days. 

Ovaltine, a highly nour- 
ishing Swiss beverage, quickly over- 
comes this trouble. And in a natural 
way. This is why: 

First—it combines in easily di- 
gested form, just those vitalizing and 
building-up food-essentials in which 
your daily fare is lacking. One cup 
of Ovaltine has more real food value 
than 12 cups of beef extract. 

Second—Ovaltine has the power 
actually to digest 4 to 5 times its 
weight in other foods which may be 
in yourstomach. Thus, a few minutes 
after drinking, Ovaltine is turning 
itself and all other foods into rich, 
red blood. 


Sound sleep at night—Bright 
fresh mornings; energy that 
lasts all day 


Take a cup at bedtime. There is 
quick restoration of your tired body. 
It soothes your frayed 
nerves.Sound, restfulsleep 
comes quickly and natu- 
rally. And as you sleep, 
you are gaining strength. 

Morning finds you a 
new man. Fresh, clear- 
eyed, buoyant! You have 


energy to 
day. 


Your Energy 


Line? The way you sleep 
makes a world of difference 


husband has had trouble slee pe 
ing vo be more than a year. He sleeps 
goundly ali night now and is full of 
eae ene Se and fee: exe I am qu very glad 
Letter from 

Sine. [3 R. BicéLow 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sreshed in the 


morning. 


“Ovaltine” certainly 


I can vouch for it and I take great 


pleasure in spreading 
the “good word.” It has 
given me my first rest- 
ful night's sleep in 
three years. 

Letter from 
Mrs. S. T. 
Prescotr 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sound restful sleep 
at night gives you 


o'clock energy 
—all day long 


A simple — yet remarkable — new 
way to banish wakeful nerves and 
sleepless nights and to secure vital 
all-day energy. 


all the energy you need 
to carry you through 
the day and into the 
evening's social activi- 
ties. Just makeatestof 
Ovaltine. Notethedifference 
not only in your sleep, but 
in your next day's energy. 
You tackle your work with 
greater vigor. You take a 
new zest in activity. 


Twenty thousand phy- 
sicians endorse this method 
Ovaltine is a delightful pure food 


drink. It contains no drugs or chem- 
icals. It has been in usein Switzer- 
land for 30 years, and is now in uni- 
versal use in England and her colo- 
nies. During the war Ovaltine was 
included as a standard ration for 
invalid soldiers. 

Americais fast taking up Ovaltine. - 
Not only as a "night cap” but as a 
drink to be taken several times a day 
foritsnaturalstimulation. Hundreds 
of hospitals also use it. More than 
20,000 physicians in this country 
know and recommend it. Not only 
as a restorative but also for malnu- 
trition, convalescents, backward 
children and the aged. 


A 3-day test 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes for 
home use. Or drink it at the soda foun- 
tains. But tolet you try it we will 
send a 3-day introductory package 
for 10c to cover cost of packing and 
mailing. Send in the coupon with 
10c in stamps. 


OVALTINE 


Brain, Nerves 
and Body 


Send for 3-Day Test 


last. ail 


works wonders. Tue Waxprr Company, Dept. 425 


37 S. Wabash Ave , Chicago, Il. 

T enclose 10 cents to cover cost of 

packing and mailing. Send me your 
3-day test package of Ova!tine. 


Street 


"(One package to a 'person— 
write plainly) 
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We are 
searching for 
new writers 


Q EORES of magazines like the American 
must present fresh stories every issue. 
Fifteen thousand motion picture theatres in 
this country alone must be continually sup- 
plied with fresh stories. To meet this de- 
mand, new writers must be found and 
trained. 

The Palmer Institute of Authorship is co- 
operating with magazine editors and motion 
picture producers in the development of new 
talent. In the last seven years it has helped 
scores of writers to win recognition on the 
screen and in the magazine field. It teaches 
the technique of magazine and photoplay 
writing. It maintains a Story Sales Depart- 
ment in Hollywood, with representatives in 
the principal story markets. 


The Advisory Council 


Serving on the Institute's Advisory Council 
are the following distinguished men: Fred- 
erick Palmer, author and educator; Clay- 
ton. Hamilton, formerly of the Faculty of 
Columbia University, author, dramatist and 
educator; Russell Doubleday, publisher; 
Brian Hooker, formerly of the Faculty of 
Columbia and Yale Universities, author, 
dramatist and critic; Frederic Taber 
Cooper, author, educator and critic; 
C. Gardner Sullivan, screen writer and 
director; Rob Wagner, author and motion 
picture director ; James R. Quirk, editor and 
publisher of Photoplay Magazine. 


Free scholarships established 


The Palmer Scholarship Foundation has been 
established by the Palmer Institute of Authorship 
to bring recognition to men and women who need 
only training in the new technique of authorship 
in order to succeed. 

Two major awards, each carrying a prize of 
$500 cash and the Palmer Medal of Merit, will 
be made by the terms of the Foundation to the 
authors of the best short story and the best ecreen 
play, respectively, submitted each year. Fifty 
Free Scholarships will be awarded annually. 


Can you pass this Creative Test? 


The Palmer Institute is unique among educational 
institutions because it accepte only a limited num- 
ber of students for its home-study courses and 
secks only those who have natural creative ability 
and can profit by its instruction, 

To enable you to find out quickly if you possess 
this ability, the Palmer Institute will gladly send 
you its Creative Test—the most novel means 
ever devised for discovering latent writing talent. 
Our Board of Examiners will study your replies 
to this test and give you a frank analysis of your 
indicated abilities. 

The filling out of this 
Creative Test and our 
analysis and subsequent 
training have enabled scores 
of Palmer students to sell 
stories and photoplays. 

Just mail the coupon 
and we shall send the 
Creative Test to you free 
—together with our 96- 
page book, "The New Road (____ 
to Authorship.” 2 
PALMER INSTITUTE OP AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 1-P, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of 
the Creative Test, the 96-page book, ""The New Road to 
Authorship,’ and full details of the Palmer Scholarship 
Foundation, which awards 50 Free Scholarships annually. 
I am most interested in 


D Short Story Writing 
D English Expression 


Photoplay Writing 
Businoss Letter Writing 
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Seaworthy 


(Continued from page 22) 


sir. Nevertheless, I'd go through. We're 
south of Savannah, and that's the last 
decent entrance—unless you want to risk 
the St. John's bar?" 

Lincoln fixed a piercing blue eye upon 
Cutler. "Can you think of any reason 
why the ‘Cynthia’ shouldn't butt her 
nose square into the worst hurricane west 
of the China Sea?" 

“No, sir; of course not," hastened the 
chief officer. **She's an able ship—” 

“Well, there is a reason!" Lincoln ex- 
ploded. "Forgotten the port tail shaft?" 

Cutler flushed. He had thought of that 
shaft; but he had made the mistake of 
subordinating his opinion. “Then you 
think best to try to run intothe St. Johns?” 
he asked. 

“We can't! Here, read this." The cap- 
tain produced a folded radiogram: 


Disregard storm signals unless you consider 
ship in immediate danger. Delivery guarantee 
on Cynthia's cargo. Good luck. Dane 


“Mr. Cutler,” explained Lincoln, “last 
night the glass dropped at the average 
rate of a tenth of an inch per hour. I've 
seen such a thing only once before—and 
that was at the beginning of a typhoon off 
Mauritius. As you know, it is time for the 
fall hurricanes in this latitude. So I wired 
the owners—because of that weak shaft. 
Might have saved myself the trouble. 
Even Dane doesn't seem to understand 
the importance of a propeller shaft." 

He failed to add that the cargo of the 
"Cynthia" was insured, not against late 
delivery but against loss at sea. 

The radiogram had said: “ . . .Un- 
less you consider ship in immediate dan- 
ger. . The captain frowned. No, 
there was no immediate danger, or any 
danger at all, for that matter, provided 
her boilers and port tail shaft withstood 
the strain of a tropical storm. 

"Mr. Cutler, we'll hold our course. 
Better make sure everything's fast on 
deck." 

The chief officer departed, leaving the 
captain with his eyes fixed on the western 
horizon. After a while he went on the 
bridge and stood, a straight, dapper, 
white-bearded figure, bracing himself 
against the wind. " 

The next morning they passed the 
mouth of the St. John's River near enough 
to make out the jetties. The sea had 
risen. Gray clouds scudded across the sky 
like torn and ragged sails. The passen- 
gers, those who had not retired to their 
berths, sat in their steamer chairs on the 
lee decks, mummified with rugs, and 
watched the white beach which occasion- 
ally appeared in a breach of the sea. 


AL TWELVE o'clock the wind dropped 
to a dead calm; a faint haze spread 
like smoke beneath the clouds, which now 
formed a solid gray ceiling. The heat be- 
came intense. Every sound on the vessel 
was audible—the shutting of a cabin door, 
the creak of close-jointed wood, the in- 
termittent rumble of the steam steering 
gear as the quartermaster rolled the 
wheel. The waves lost their freshness, 
presenting an unbroken oily surface. 


Captain Lincoln, still on the bridge, 
called his first officer. 

“Everything snug, Mr. Cutler? Tell 
the stewards to close the deadlights and 
keep 'em closed. See that life-lines are 
stretched and the passengers sent below. 
Better lock the doors. By the way, ever 
work ship in a tropical hurricane?’ 

Cutler shook his head. “No, sir. Think 
it will be as bad as that?” 

“I think," said Lincoln, “hell will 
break loose in an hour; but you needn’t 
mention my opinion to anybody.” 

Next the captain entered the wheel- 
house and addressed the quartermaster: 
“Starboard your wheel—steady her on 
east." 

'Then he spoke through the engine-room 
telephone. 

“This the chief? That you, Mr. Bridges? 
We're in for a blow. Favor your port 
engine. Can you keep steam without that 
starboard boiler? . . . Good! But if you 
have any tube trouble cut the boiler 
out. ... And, Mr. Bridges, nurse those 
engines. No matter what happens, nurse 
'em!" 

From the "phone Lincoln returned to 
the bridge, smiling grimly. It was part of 
his creed to meet danger face to face, and 
let the best man win. He believed in his 
ship, in the wisdom of Providence, and in 
his own ability to outmaneuver a hur- 
ricane. 

That afternoon the storm broke. First 
came a long-drawn moan, without appar- 
ent source, intangible, yet sinister beyond 
description. The sky curtain turned a 
sickly yellow; the air quivered, not from 
wind but from vibration. Then the moan 
crept over the horizon, an invisible peril, 
and grew to a roar. One moment the 
“Cynthia” had been plowing along stead- 
ily on an even keel; the next, she heeled 
sharply, the sudden whine of the gale in 
her rigging like a cry of anguish, 


HE sea actually cowered beneath that 

first hurricane blast, flattening like a 
pancake. But its surface was churned to 
white froth until it resembled a mighty 
expanse of soapsuds. 

Captain Lincoln, peering over the quar- 
termaster’s shoulder, shouted above the 
noise of the storm: 

“Let her go northeast, man.” 

At first the Cynthia" refused to answer 
her helm; then gradually she swung into 
the wind, until she once more rode on an 
even keel. 

With the first lull the ocean hunched its 
back angrily, building mountain ridges 
trimmed with froth, which raced at the 
steamer's bow, divided and sped aft, 
lifting her on their crests like a chip of 
wood, only to drop her immeasurable 
distances. During the next half hour the 
storm maintained its hurricane velocity, 


then settled down to a sixty-mile gale. 


The horizon closed in, a wall of gray; the 
clouds brushed the mastheads. 

They were many miles from the Florida 
coast, and all that was necessary for the 
safety of the vessel was to keep her in 
deep water, head on to the seas, until the 
gale blew itself out. 
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° Aew Ideas for Parties 


Congress Cards are 
the most artistic cards 
that can be made. Es- 
pecially designed for 
parties, gifts, and 
prizes. Exquisite pic- 
torial and decorative 
backs in color; gold 
edges; handsome tele- 
scope cases. 


Buy either Bicycle or 
Congress Cards in sin- 
gle packs or in the new 
two-pack cases hold- 
ing two decks with 
contrasting backs, es- 
pecially convenient for 
al games requiring 
two packs of cards. 


HE kind of parties where everybody has a 

good time! Card parties, of course, and with 
so many clever, happy touches that the evening's 
recreation is a pleasant memory for months to 
come. 


All these original suggestions and practical helps 
are in the book, "How to Entertain with Cards." 
Sent postpaid for 6 cents. 


Let it be your guide in planning your parties, 
give your guests fresh, clean packs of the cards 
they all prefer — Bicycles with their big indexes, 
splendid finish and wear-proof quality — and any 
gathering in your home, large or small, formal or 
informal, should be a success. 


Send coupon for this book and any others 
that interest you 
THE U. S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. Dept. C-4 Windsor, Canada 


Operating Broadcasting Station WSAI. Let us know if you 
hear our programs. We invite comments and suggestions. 


BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 
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Every woman who entertains 
should have this book — 


Here are just a few of the items 

covered, 

Formal Entertaining — Invitations 
and Management 

Informal Entertaining 

Decorations 

New Menus 

Favors 

Wedding Anniversaries 

Card Parties for Special Occasions 

Tallies 

Ways for Finding Partners 

Ways for Progressing—-so that every- 
body plays with everybody else 

Scoring 

Prizes 

Refreshments 

Formal and Informal Serving 

Recipes — Salads, Sandwiches, Bev- 
erages 

How to Organize a Card Club — 
Meetings, Fines, Dues, Prizes, Re- 
freshments, Substitutes, New Mem- 
bers 

Public Card Parties — Committees, 
Management, Prizes, etc. 

Card Parties for Charity 


Check the books you want 


The U. S. Playing Card Company, 
Department C-4, 
Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Windsor, Can. 
Please send me the books checked: 
How to Entertain with Cards — 
a complete manual for the hostess, 
described above.................... 6c 
Easy Lessons in Auction Bridge 
—teaches every detail of the game. 
For beginners and experts....... 10c 
The Official Rules of Card Games 
—300 games, 250 pages 20c 
Fortune Telling—withregularcards 6c 
Card Tricks —feats of magic for 
boys and adults... " A . 6c 
Card Stunts for Kiddies — build- 
ing, puzzles, etc. $950 
Six Popular Card Games — Auc- 
tion, Pinochle, 500, Cribbage, Soli- 
taire, Pitch : ESN CE 


All seven books, 50c 
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Who cooked this delicious 
hot dinner? From one-thirty 
until five-forty nobody was home 
—yet, promptly at six mother 
served this wonderful meal: 


*Uegetable Soup » » Roast Bee; 
Baked Potatoes, Creamed +» Buttered Onions 
Lettuce Salad with Thousand Island Dressing 
Fruit Melange (*) 


Thousands of women who own gas ranges 
with Lorain Self-Regulating Ovens cook 
their meals in the following easy way when- 
ever they take an afternoon off: 


After a brief preparation at twelve or one 
o'clock they put into the oven everything to 
be cooked. Then they turn the Lorain Red 
Wheel to a given temperature. Returning 
later in the afternoon (they don’t have to 
be there on the dot), they find everything 
deliciously done and ready to serve. 


LORAI 
OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 
Lorain enables you to take any modern re- 
cipe which gives Time and Temperature and 


get perfect results the very first time you try — 
and every time thereafter. 


im 


Why not call on a “Lorain” agent and ask 
him to demonstrate these marvels for you? 
He'll gladly do it. You'll be convinced. 


These famous Gas Stoves are equipped 
with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator: 
Clark Jewel—George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 
Dangler—Dangler Stove Company Div., Cleveland, O. 
Direct Action—National Stove Co. Div., Lorain, O. 
New Process—New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, O. 
Quick Meal—Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
Reliable—Reliable Stove Company Div., Cleveland, O. 


Intro- 
ductory 


*Sond for a free folder exe Price 


plaining how to cook t 

above dinner in a Lorain 
Self-Regulating Oven 
while you're miles away. 
Or, E fifty cents we'll 
mail you a handsomely 
bound copy of our Lorain 
Time and Temperature 

Cook Book. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
1124 Chouteau Ave. - + St.Louis, Mo. 


One easy tum of 
the Lorain Red 


Wheel gives youa 
choice of 44 meas- 
ured and con- 
trolled oven heats 
for any kind of 
oven cooking or 
baking. 


Chin up, hands gripping the rail, Lin- 
coln gazed forward with that pride and 
love with which some men honor a con- 


! quering ship. How the “Cynthia” climbed 


those slate-colored slopes! How she shook 
the tons of water from her decks and 
reared up again like a bulldog facing odds! 
She was alive, conscious of her battle and 


| reveling in it, even as Lincoln reveled. 


More: she was his. His! No paltry group 
of directors could steal the thrill from his 
heart, the glory from his eyes. They 
might rob him of his command, but they 
could not rob him of this moment—and 
countless other moments of the past! 

He stepped to the engine-room "phone. 

* How's she doing, Bridges?" he asked. 

"Like a clock, sir. Must be blowing 
some up there!" 

“Yes,” agreed the captain. "There's 
quite a breeze on deck." 

Darkness found the “Cynthia” holding 
her own. Although her engines were turn- 
ing half-speed ahead, it is doubtful whether 
she made five miles an hour into the teeth 
of the gale. Lincoln had his dinner in the 
wheelhouse. There would be no sleep for 
him or his officers that night. 


"THE * Cynthia" had cleared from New 
York with a passenger list of four hun- 
dred and twenty-one souls, two hundred 
and seven of whom were first cabin. This 
assemblage had been self-sufficient during 
the calm days preceding the storm, creat- 
ing its own diversions, making of the 
saloons a social center. Nobody had 
evinced particular interest in the ship's 
officers, or in the vital matter of naviga- 
tion. They had felt themselves to be the 
supreme factors, and that the smooth 
ocean path and the comfortable liner had 
been created for their particular benefit. 

But from the moment that sudden blast 
of wind had listed the “Cynthia,” from the 
moment the gray seas had hunched to her 
rail, these charmingly casual travelers had 
turned instinctively to the men on whom 
they must now depend for their safety. A 
steward's opinion took precedence over a 
count's! They hung upon the expression 
of the purser's face. Did he look anxious? 
Was he pale? Why hadn't the captain 
occupied his usual seat at dinner? 

'The more sophisticated sought their 
staterooms and bunks, where they mini- 
mized the risk of breaking arms and legs. 
But others, too nervous to compose them- 
selves, gathered in the main saloon, stag- 
gering fot stanchion to stanchion like so 
many topers. The captain's name was on 
every tongue. Again and again they re- 
iterated his ability, his experience. Lin- 
coln would bring them through. Indeed, 
the grim-faced, white-bearded man in the 
wheelhouse became something akin to 
a god to the wretched passengers. 

Night came on, night, spray- and wind- 
filled. Night with a texture of darkness 
woven of blanket clouds. The “Cynthia,” 
her running lights burning brightly, rolled 
and dove and shook herself and dove 
again; while in that little cubicle aft of the 
bridge anxious men tried to pierce the 
storm. Hour after hour the ship plunged 
on, sinking to unbelievable depths in the 
trough, rising to insecure heights on the 
crest; and hour after hour those in com- 
mand stood tense, ready to meet what- 
ever emergency might develop. 

Now, had anyone told the group in the 
wheelhouse that they faced a more deadly 


enemy than the natural forces which were 
molding the surface of the ocean into a 
mountain range, they would have scoffed. 
Yet such was the case. Lincoln knew it 
the moment he heard the dull crash which 
shook the entire vessel from stem to stern. 

Even as the others collected their wits, 
Lincoln shoved the quartermaster from 
the wheel and rolled oe wheel hard down 
himself. The compass dial did not revolve 
against the lubber's line. Also, a sudden 
sense of stillness pervaded the wheel- 
house. 

Tight-lipped, grim, he beat his first 
officer to the engine-room "phone. Over 
the wire came Bridges's voice: 

“ Port wheel and shaft gone, sir— " 

“What else?” 

"Can't tell, sir. Starboard engine’s 
jammed. Must be some sort of wreckage 
caught in the other propeller.” 

y “Have you tried clearing it by back- 
ing? 

“Yes, sir. Nothing doing. . . . Wait a 
minute, . . ." 

After a time the chief reported: ‘‘ Kent 
says we're taking water through both 
stern tubes and the packing glands are 
broken. I've sent men to pack waste in 
'em, to stop flow of water while making 
repairs to the glands. Any orders, sir?" 

“Start your pumps," advised the cap- 
tain. "We've lost our rudder "long with 
the wheel." 

Even while Lincoln spoke a sea caught 

the "Cynthia" broadside as she swung 
off the wind, the impact sending the men 
reeling. 
“Mr, Knoles,"—the captain’s voice 
was crisp— tell the wireless operator to 
report to me on the bridge. Mr. Smith, 
go below and tell the passengers—any- 
thing you can think of; but keep them off 
the decks if you have to use force. The 
stewards will help.” 

From the masthead aérials snapped the 
steady SOS call, interspersed with brief 
statements of the vessel’s position. 

Lincoln went to the bridge, where he 
clung, despite the wallowing of the ship. 
There were four hundred panic-stricken 
souls herded below under lock and key. 
Four hundred human beings with only the 
rudderless, powerless hull of the *'Cyn- 
thia" between them and the sea! Thank 
God he had run due east for hours! Thank 
God they were not on the edge of the 
Great Florida Reef! If the wind broke 
before daylight they might still be safe; if 
the gale held— 


NOW. every sea was coming over the rail, 
4N sluicing fore and aft like a millrace. 
Spray drenched the superstructure, run- 
ning in streams from the captain’s cloth- 
ing. In the faint light cast on the waters 
from the foremost headlight he could 
make out a wide path of foam. The 
“Cynthia” was going rapidly to leeward, 
antag straight toward the low-lying 
Florida coast with its endless coral reefs. 

Inside the room given over to the 
elaborate radio set they found the 
operator braced against a locker, fingers 
on the sending key, ear-'phones over his 
head. Clean-shaven, clear-eyed, hardly 
more than a boy, he smiled at the captain. 

When he had discarded his dripping 
slicker Lincoln found a seat beside the 
operator, and accepted some coffee, divided 
about equally between cup and saucer, 
which a steward handed him. Presently 
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the operator scrawled something on a 
blank and passed it over. It read: 

“Steamer ‘Wyoming’, three hundred 
miles northeast, says she’s coming. Gov- 
ernment tug ‘General Grant,’ four hun- 
dred miles southeast, is steaming toward 
us. That's all I get, sir." 

Even as he read, the powerful spark 
leaped across the coil-gap in its rasping 
plea for help; “SOS ..SOS... 
KFE...KFE...KFE. 
Lat. 30' 28" North. Long. 78' 10" West ” 

Of course the “Wyoming” might reach 
them; of course the government tug might 
make it in time. Certainly both vessels 
would relay the distress signal, sending it 
on into the air lanes through the medium 
of that God-given invention. Slowly, oh, 
so slowly, the hours dragged past, with 
the "Cynthia" rolling like a log in the 
trough, her decks awash, her freeboard a 
mighty waterfall. 

Below, pandemonium reigned. Dis- 
tracted stewards tried to keep passengers 


| in their berths; the religions prayed, the 


hysterical laughed and screamed and 
sobbed and offered the third officer pre- 


| posterous bribes to save them. In this 


crisis cowards unmasked; heroes were 
born. A millionaire oil king .became a 
groveler, and a traveling salesman a man 
among men! For such melting power has 
the crucible of danger! 


T WAS precisely ten minutes to four 

when the lookout from the crow’s nest 
screamed his awful warning: “Breakers 
to lee’ard!” 

Lincoln, on the bridge, reviewed every 
avenue of escape, even as his eye rested on 
that dull, angry wall of foam climbing out 
of the darkness. It was all over. He must 
lose his ship on this, his last voyage. But 
that was an insignificant matter compared 
with the fate of the passengers. No help 
could reach the “Cynthia” now; no 
power on sea or earth could prevent the 
tragedy which lay crouching under the 
boland froth of that maelstrom of waters! 

Almost before the lookout's cry Lincoln 
had ordered Cutler to let go both anchors. 

He had been unprepared, because sound- 
ings taken during the past hour had shown 
no bottom at one hundred fathoms. They 
were still in deep water; that was the 
damning part—no chance for the mud- 
hooks to grapple before the vessel would 
be stabbed in her vitals by the lancelike 
coral rock. 

He felt her rise on a mighty wave. The 
roar of the chains in the hawse pipes 
ceased as she settled, but the chains them- 
selves did not tighten. Up went the 
“Cynthia” again. A breaker tore at her 
bow, flinging its ghostly white arms about 
her; then she struck with a crash that 
threw men to the deck. With a sucking 
whirl the sea caught her and lifted her, 
torn, mortally hurt, from the reef and 
threw her farther onto it. The next shock 
found her rigid as the rock beneath, pre- 
senting a gleaming wall to the open ocean. 
She would never move again except to 
disintegrate under the pounding of tons 
of water! 

'Those in the engine- and boiler-rooms 
poured up the ladders. The electric lights 
dimmed, went out. Lincoln lurched into 
the wheelhouse, jerked rockets and red 
fire from the signal chest, and, shielding 
them beneath his slicker, made his way 
to the lee of the bridge. In a moment a 


glare widened the horizon, bringing into 
relief every detail of the disaster. One, 
two, three rockets soared upward. 

The “Cynthia” lay in the middle of a 
smother of foam, slightly listed, with her 
main deck awash and breakers coming 
over her rails in a never-ending procession. 
Spray flew to her mastheads; the crash of 
the sea against her side plating and decks 

y 


was ear-splitting. Suddenly Lincoln 
found the en and second officers beside 
him. 


“The boats!” yelled Cutler, cupping 
his hands. ‘‘Shall I clear ’em?” 
Lincoln shook his head. 


“ But it’s our only chance, sir! We—” 


P WENT the captain’s chin; his eyes 
narrowed. ‘Obey orders! Go forward 
and heave in what slack chain you can—” 

** God help us!" mumbled Cutler. 

As the two men turned, a steward 
staggered from the nearest companion. 

""[hey're comin’, sir," he sobbed. “We 
can’t hold ’em back! Mr. Smith says to 
tell you he’s got the steerage under 
battened hatches, but he can’t hold the 
first cabin. They want the boats, sir!" 

The captain stiffened. “They do, eh? 
I'll 'tend to 'em!" 

Hurriedly he made his way along the 
slanting deck to where the saloon door 
was bulging under blows from within. He 
unlatched it, releasing a mass of pas- 
sengers, who stumbled forth to find them- 
selves facing a white-bearded, stern-eyed 
man behind a revolver. 

“Go back!" he ordered. “There’s no- 
body between me and God Almighty 
aboard this ship. Go back, I say!" 

For an instant it seemed as if those 
hysterical men and women would rush 
forth in the face of his weapon. Then 
hesitation turned to retreat; retreat to 
disordered rout. And in their wake 
marched the captain, calm, his jaw set, 
the glint of battle in his eye. He backed 
them one and all into the main saloon, 
which was lighted dimly by a few emer- 
gency lanterns. Taking up a position at 
the forward end, he motioned them to 
silence with his revolver. 

They were there in a body, some half 
dressed, some weeping. Children, fathers, 
mothers, girls, and young men, even a 
portion of the crew, waited in tense 
silence. It was a strange congregation in a 
strange place—the saloon of a doomed 
vene being pounded to pieces on a coral 
reef. 

When he spoke his voice carried clearly 
to the most remote portion of the saloon, 
despite the thunder of the breakers on deck. 

" First," he began, “I want to repeat: 
There’s nobody between me and God. 
Almighty aboard this ship. Pray to Him 
if you want to, but obey me/ You are 
acting like cowards. I'm ashamed of you, 
particuiarly when you're in no danger!" 

A tremendous sigh escaped the crowd. 
Men squared their shoulders, taking 
strength instantly; women once more 
dared to hope. 

"But," went on Lincoln, “if I'd lis- 
tened to you and let you try to put off in 
the boats, you'd be at tie biete of the 
sea. We're aground on a coral reef, per- 
haps seventy miles from the Florida coast. 
We're fast in the middle ofthereef. There's 
open ocean around us. In my opinion the 
‘Cynthia’ will weather this blow. She 
can't sink; she's wedged tight on the 
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bottom-mow;-and her plates are streng. 
By morning a relief-ship will. be anchored 
within a half-mile of us. When the sea 
goes down you can be taken off safely. 
“Yow have small faith in me, less in my 
ship, when you would trust yourselves to 
open boats in the breakers. Don't E 
? is 


| voice momentarily broke, became hoarse. 


“Stand by her, men; she’ll stand by you 
until every þlate in her hull is gone. She’s 
a hopeless wreck; but she’s still a ship!” 

He paused, put away his pistol. “ Don’t 
think I'm above looking to the Lord for 
aid. Don’timagine I feel there is no use in 
asking Him; but let us ask Him as men, 
not as cowards!” 

And then he removed his cap from his 
snow-white hair. No minister in the pul- 
pit éver faced a' more reverent congrega- 
tion; no minister ever offered a more 
simple and earnest prayer. And as he 


_ spoke those before him bowed their heads. 


* Almighty God, bring us safely through 
this night. Give us strength ind PPP 
For Christ's sake, Amen." 

Back in the wheelhouse Lincoln met 


| Cutler's questioning gaze. 


“You are sure the ‘Cynthia’ won't go to 
pieces?" he asked. “You weren't just 
quieting the passengers?" 

“Nobody is ever sure of anything on 
the sea," returned the captain. "lI am 
following the wisest course. The rest is u 
to the Admiral above. I believe we sal 
live through this blow; I believe the 
‘Wyoming’ will anchor in deep water near 
us by daylight. My advice to you is to 
believe it too." - 

And when dawn drew the curtain it 
revealed a passenger liner hard by; it re- 
vealed a falling sea which beat with less 
vigor against the “Cynthia’s” hulk. And 
it also revealed to those in the wheel- 
house, to those in the cabins, the wisdom 
and the faith of Captain Jeffry Lincoln; 
and the infinite goodness of the Power he 
had chosen to call “The Admiral above." 


A WEEK later the clerks and stenog- 
raphers in the outer office of the Union 
Steamship and Navigation Company once 
more saw their hero framed in the door- 
way. The fact that he was returning 
without his ship to face retirement at 
best, discharge at worst, did not cause him 
to forget the happiness of the office force. 
He smiled and told them of the exciting 
moments of his adventure. How near the 
tears were to that smile they would never 
suspect. Then he passed quickly into Mr. 
Dane's office, lest they note the change in 
his face. 

Dane met him with outstretched hands. 
His expression, however, was stern—or 
so thought Lincoln. Another man, who 
had been sitting beside the desk, rose. 

* You remember Mr. Hughes, chairman 
of the board of directors?" asked Dane. 
“We were expecting you. Got your wire- 
less from the ‘Wyoming.’ Mr. Hughes has 
something to say to you. I—I think Ill 
leave you two alone." 


Lincoln's jaw set. He couldn't stand 
criticism from the directors—that would 
be too much! Even his friend's attitude 
had been unusual. They, the directors 
and Dane, had learned every detail of the 
disaster by wireless—the brokea shaft, 
the lost rudder. The captain knew no 
maritime court would hold him respon- 
sible, yet these landsmen might be ex- 
pected to take to heart the loss of a 
vessel such as the ** Cynthia." 


WHEN the door had closed | behind 
Dane, Hughes spoke. He was a gray 
man with a gray voice and a certain hard- 
ness about the eyes. z 

“(Captain Lincoln, I have a message 
for you from the directors of this, com- 
pany. We wished to retire you before 
your last voyage because we felt you were 
getting too old for the service. We were 
judging you by the standard among our- 
selves. Mr. Dane urged that you be re- 
tained; we refused. It was strict y without 


our consent that you took the ‘Cynthia’ 


south two weeks ago." He paused, smiled. 

“Captain, when the details of the wreck 
jached us we thanked God that Dane had 
sent you. I’m a landsman; Lincoln; but 
I'm perfectly aware ef what nerve it re- 
quired to kcep fotit bundted: passengers 
out of the lifeboats when-their. ship syvas 
going to pieces. Y on saved-themy afc $ 
saved us from tht téspensibility- 
frightful disaster Ne dped 
Your officers sent ane iab 
from the "Wyoming." T-am.gótng to read 
it to you." 

Hughes paused to draw from his pocket 
a radiogram. 


Chairman, Board of Directors, Union Steam- 
ship and Navigation Company. | Pier— North 
River, New York City. Jeffry Lincoln, master 
of “Cynthia,” deserves entire credit for saving 
lives of all hands. He held passengers from the 
boats at point of pistol, and against our judg- 
ment. We urge you to recognize his bravery 
and wisdom. 

(Signed) OrricERs OF THE 
S. S. “CynTHIA.” 


*Now, as chairman of the board of 
directors of the Union Steamship and 
Navigation Company, I have a propo- 
sition to make: We are building a new 
vessel half as large again as the ‘Cynthia.’ 
The contracts were let before you left. 
She will be the finest ship operating be- 
tween New York and South American 
ports. On one condition will we name her 
The Cynthia Second'—that you be- 
come her captain. Not for a year, or two 
years, or five, but until you are a hundred 
and fifty, if you wish!" 

For some time Lincoln remained silent, 
staring through the dingy windows which 
overlooked the vacant berth of the “ Cyn- 
thia." When he spoke his voice was 
husky, his eyes wet: 

“Mr. Hughes, you've made an old man 
very happy. I—I accept. Once I told 
Frederick that a sea captain of seventy 
couldn't find a new home, but—but 
reckon I was wrong!" 
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Huge Earnings Possible 
With this respected work comes huge earn- 
ings. Fyr-Fyter men earn 2300, 2400, $500— 
as high as $1000 a month—and they are de- 
serving of every cent they make. 

J. W. Trantum, of Connecticut, with no pre- 
vious selling experience, has m: ade as much as 
$167.25 a week and he is just getting started. 
T. S. Gill, of Louisiana, is making over $600 
a month—C. E. Hickev, of Welland, Ont., 
has made as high as $148 in a single day — 
and there are many more men on our sales 
force who are equaling those big earnings. 
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You Have the Same Opportunity 
If you are of average ability and have the 
desire and ambition to make money, we offer 
vou the same opportunity these successful 
Fyr-Fyter salesmen had. No capital or in- 


vestment is required. We train you. We equip 
vou to zo out and start making money at once 

-and to build up a steady, permanent busi- 
ness that will yield you an excellent income. 


Act Quick 


We are going to add five hundred men to our 
National Sales Force at once. If you want to 
be one of them— if you want to get started in 
a worthy business where you will have a 
chance to earn from $300 to $1000 a month - 
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The Aspiration 
of Every Man 


SUCCESS and indepen- 
dencearewithin thegrasp 
of every man who really 
aspires to them and who 
diligently strives to make 
his aspirations into reali- 
ties. If you will save and 
invest what you save in 
safe securities, you will | 
gain independence—per- 
haps a fortune. 


But most important is 
that you must select an 
investment banking 
houseof provenintegrity, 
long and wide experi- 
ence, and tested stability. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 
solicit your confi- 
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of 43 years without 
lossto any investor— 
a record covering the 
distribution of hun- 
dreds of millions of 
dollars of safe securi- 
ties to clients all over 
the world. 
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vestigate the Straus rec- 
ord and Straus Bonds, 
which yield the best in- 
terestrate consistentwith 
safety. Write for descrip- 
tiveliterature—sent with- 
out cost to you — and 


specify 
BOOKLET B-1521 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


We Fattened a China Pig, and Killed 


Him at Vacation Time 


er family unanimously and en- 


thusiastically recommends a defi- 

nite object and a china pig as the 
best possible “first aids" to folks who, like 
ourselves, have always had difficulty in 
saving money. 

For years we had planned to go 
together on a summer tramping trip 
through the mountains of our state. Try 
as we would, however, there was simply 
never anything left after feeding and 
clothing ourselves and two husky young- 
sters, and paying the premium on my 
husband's $10,000 life insurance policy. 
Thirty-five dollars a week can be stretched 
only so far, even when you live in a small 
town, have no rent to pay, do all your 
housework except the laundry, and make 
all your own and the children’s clothes. 

It took our fourteen-year-old son and 
his twelve-year-old sister to prove to us 
that, no matter how closely you pare, 
you can always pare a little more closely 
if you are saving the parings for some- 
thing you particularly want. 

This is how it came about: 


RED was teasing to go away to a vaca- 

tion camp with the other Boy Scouts in’ 
town. The expense for the six weeks 
would be only fifty dollars; but the trip 
was out of the question. Fred tried to be 
a good sport, but he was dreadfully down- 
cast about it. 

One hot July afternoon just before the 
camping party was scheduled to leave, 
he came home from the Scout meeting 
greatly excited. 

"Gee, Mother," he exclaimed, “Joe 
Burt saved every cent for his trip by 
cutting out sodas and the movies and 
doing odd jobs on Saturdays. He just 
started Christmas, too. I’m going to set 
in right now saving for next summer. 
Gee, if everybody'd chip in and help a 
little, we might save enough for that 
trip we're always talking about.” 

i admit that I wasn't very optimistic 
about the possibility of our saving fifty 
dollars, much less the hundred we had 
figured would cover the cost of our joint 
vacation. But I didn't like to throw cold 
water on any scheme that would en- 
courage Fred to cut down on soda pop, 
and on the number of times he went to 
the movies. 

That night at supper I found on the 
table a china pig with a slit in his back. 

“Just to remind everybody to help 
me save," explained Fred. “This is the 
best place to keep him, because if we 
have to look at him three times a day 
we'll remember to feed him. Here goes 
my first movie quarter, and it was a cow- 
boy show, too!” 

“Guess I can contribute a smoke,” 
grinned the head of the house, dropping 
in a dime. 

Betty put in the dime she had_been 
planning to spend for ice cream. I was 
ashamed that I could think of nothing 
to give up. Then it occurred to me that 


I could cut out dessert for Sunday dinner 
the next day. That would save forty- 
five cents and the extra strain on our 
digestions. For a long time I had realized 
that our heav midday Sunday dinners 
made us stupid for the rest of the s 

Well, it was simply amazing how 
many ways of economizing all of us 
thought of, once we got started. My hus- 
band found that he could smoke a pipe for 
less than one fifth of what he had been 

aying for cigars, and both he and Fred 
bad their shoes resoled twice instead of 
their customary once. Fred invested in a 
couple of boxes of shoe polish and a brush, 
to which I added some old flannel cloths. 
With this outfit, he did the family shoe- 
shining at ten. cents a shine. You have 
no idea how four or five dimes a week 
will help fatten a china pig! 

Every time any one of us gave up a 
trip to the movies, or a treat at the drug 
store, the money saved went into the pig. 
And regularly each Monday morning Fred 
carried the pig to the bank, where they 
emptied him into the savings department. 

etty's biggest contribution to the pig 
was made when she deliberately gave up 
her new winter coat, and wore one Í made 
for her from my last winter's cape, with 
collar and cuffs from her old red fox muff. 
When we subtracted the cost of a new lin- 
ing, pattern, thread, and “findings” from 
$25—the amount we allowed for the coat 
—there was $18.76 left to go into the pig. 

I discovered three ways of cutting 
down the laundry bill, always a heavy 
item at our house. Instead of using white 
counterpanes, which cost from twenty- 
five to thirty-five cents each to have 
laundered, I bought for our beds pretty 
cretonne covers to match the window 
draperies. I reduced the table linen used 
to a minimum by buying good quality 
white oilcloth and making it up into 
really lovely breakfast and lüncheon sets, 
which I stenciled in gay colors. With 
these sets we use dainty white crépe- 
paper napkins bought in wholesale lots. 

n this way, I feel free to make a rather 
festive occasion of dinner, for which I 
always use my best linen cloths and nap- 
kins. I also used the oilcloth to make 
ny and expensive work aprons for 

etty and me. In the course of a year, 
these three economies saved us nearly $50 
in laundry bills. 


HEN we examined our bank book at 

the end of the year we were all amazed 
to find $188.23! It didn’t seem possible. 
Why, there would be nearly $100 left 
over when the long-deferred tramping 
trip had been paid for. 

After a lengthy family conference, we 
decided to use $50 of our nest egg as the 
first payment on the piano we had wanted 
so long, but had never felt able to buy. 
When the piano is paid for we plan to 
fatten the pig against the not far distant 
day when Fred will start to college. 

MRS. C, E. P. 
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AS never before you can 
obtain stunning effects in 
costume, today, by judi- 
cious selection of hosiery. 
The new Holeproof Hosiery 
styles offer the correct new 
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you can have pleasing con- 
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The Ten 


Great Discoveries 


OME little time ago there was a 
* discussion about the Ten Most 

Important Inventions in human 
history, and the fire stick, the 
wheel, the needle, printing from 
movable type, and so forth were cited and 
judged. I shall not attempt to revive that 
discussion here. But it brought home to 
my mind the fact that it has not been 
invention, that is to say, the attainment of 
a specific contrivance to meet a specific 
end, which has made the great epochs in 
human experience, but something much 
wider, more fruitful, and less definite, 
namely, discovery. It is possible, I think, 
to map out man’s history into ten great 
phases of discovery leading to his present 
phase of adventurous effort to control his 
destiny. 

Discovery is a thing greater than in- 
vention as the sea is greater than the 
ships it bears. It is the making plain, the 
laying bare of a new and hitherto un- 
realized system of possibilities. It is rarely 
the work of a single mind. In Sir Richard 
Gregory’s delightful and inspiring book 
“Discovery,” one may learn how the 
work and insight of this mah served the 
work and insight of that man, until at 
last a new light dawned upon the world. 
“Dawned,” I write, for great discoveries 
dawn upon mankind; but what we call 
inventions come at times almost as if 
someone had turned on the gas and struck 
a match and lit it. 

Now when I speak of ten great phases of 
discovery in history I do not mean that 
they follow one another in a series, one 
being completed before another began. 
Many of the phases overlap; man has 
entered upon new phases of discovery in 
respect to this broad issue or that while 
other phases were still only developing. 
Already in the earliest stages of his career 
to which our retrospective curiosity has 
penetrated, we find him working out, 
generation by generation and age by age, 
the three primary discoveries SN: 
the implement, the taboo, and speech. 
On this triple base rests the whole exist- 
ence of our species to-day. 

Of these the implement was probably 
the first. Our knowledge of the prehistoric 
life of our kind has increased very rapidly 
during the past quarter-century and we 
know now with a fair amount of assurance 
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that round and about a time which was 
something like a million years ago there 
were a number of species of great man-like 
apes upon this planet, more closely akin 
to us than are the gorilla or chimpanzee. 
None of them were abundant species, 
and many of them may have been highly 
specialized for a particular habitat and 
geographically very restricted. The sur- 
viving great apes are all rare creatures, 
and seem always to have been rare. It is 
probable, for example, that there are not 
more than two or three thousand gorillas 
in the world, and quite possible that there 
are only a few hundred. "Their solitary 
habits forbid a density of more than one or 
two to the square mile, and at the utmost 
their favorable habitat may never have 
exceeded a few score thousand miles. 


ANY of the sub-men of the Pliocene 

period may have been as restricted and 
as rare. Of the Piltdown “man” and the 
Rhodesian “man” we know in each case 
only by a single broken skull. There may 
be a multitude of species of "near-men" 
still unknown. The Neanderthal “man” 
—most human and wonderful of all known 
animals—was more abundant, and has 
left many traces. Our direct ancestral 
species has left never a skull or a bone, 
that has been discovered as yet, older than 
forty thousand years. 

But all these closely kindred quasi- 
human creatures used implements. eren 
the great apes will use stakes, and baboons 
will hammer nuts with stones. Anatomists 
tell us that the structure of the Neander- 
thaler's jaw is such that he could not have 
used articulate speech as we do. His 
tongue had not the same liberty of move- 
ment in his mouth. He was, it would 
seem, a more solitary beast than man. But 
the implements he has left behind him are 
good, and sometimes surprisingly good. 
they are bigger than the really human 
implements, and perhaps he made and 
held them in a different way. He could 
not bring the tips of his thumb and fore- 
finger together as we do. 

‘There is a widely prevalent miscon- 
ception about the first implements men 
used. Because there remains nothing but 
flint and stone, we talk as though men 
used only weapons and tools and im- 
plements and instruments of these ma- 


terials. But long before he used stone for 
any other purpose than to beat upon nuts 
and shellfish, and so forth, man must have 
had a large equipment of sticks and stakes 
and creeper thongs, and gourds; he must 
have made nests and huts of boughs and 
reeds—even the chimpanzee makes such 
sleeping nests—and he may even have 
kept skins. 

he flint was only the sharp edge upon 
the rest of his possessions. He used it to 
hack off his poles and lances. He chose the 
most conveniently shaped flints, and pres- 
ently, turning flint against flint, dis- 
covered that he could mold and sharpen 
them more and more aptly to his service. 
For hundreds of thousands of years man 
was developing his first great discovery, 
and making the implement more various 
and fine. His spear and dagger gave him 
a reach beyond the bite of the wolf and 
the horns of the stag. 

Already forty thousand years ago he 
could make needles of bone, fish hooks, and 
stone razors, and he could carve stone 
images of horses and women and suchlike 
interesting and exciting things. 

But while our ancestors, side by side 
with their kindred great apes and sub- 
men, were thus developing the implement, 
they were also working out another and 
far profounder discovery, the discovery of 
morality, that is to say, the Taboo. For it 
is by the taboo, by the realization that 
there is good and evil in conduct and that 
there are things that must be forbidden 
and suppressed, that the true man rose 
above the general level of the ape men and 
achieved the great organism of human 
Society. 


IKE all the existing great apes, the 
ancestral man was probably a solitary 
creature, dangerous to all he knew except 
his mate or mates—for apparently his 
monogamy was not very strict —and his 
little children. Even his children may 
have gone in fear of him and looked to 
their mothers for help and protection. 
There is no written or carven history of 
our race to tell of its habits and fears and 
passions a million years ago. Flint 
implements reveal but little of the soul. 
But in recent years the past history of 
mankind has been studied very profitably 
from a new angle. Just as in the bodily 
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anatomy and development of man we find 
the evidences of his ancient ancestry in 
the seas, so in the fundamental ideas and 
traditions of his mind we begin to read 
the story of the disciplines and suppressions 
that have made our present way of living 
possible. In many of the rapidly vanishing 
practices of savage and barbaric peoples, 
and in many of our own most fundamental 
moral restrictions, the story of the achieve- 
ment of social life and the discovery of 
human brotherhood is very plainly written. 

The man of a million years ago probably 
knew little or nothing of moral scruples. 
He was a hairy individualist who wanted 
to own the visible universe. As his sons 
grew up he saw them as rivals, and killed 
them or drove them away. He bulhed his 
group of dependent females. The an- 
thropologist tells us that about this savage 
"he man," the wary love of. the women 
for their sons gradually built up a system 
of practices that made their continued 

resence in the family tribe possible. 

hey were taught to avoid all that might 
offend the Old Man; a web of taboos 
averted his rage. 

'To this day, among many barbaric 
peoples it is still forbidden for a man to 
meet his stepmother. At the sight of her 
he must go aside and cover his face. And 
a young man learned that he must re- 
spect the women of his family. They were 
sacred and forbidden to him. He must go 
abroad and find his wife elsewhere. Mar- 
riage by capture lies deep at the root of 
human institutions; there is scarcely a 
human community that does not preserve 
its traces. Even the rice-throwing you may 
sec at a wedding is a vestige of the resist- 
ance to that primitive raid. And also 
there began a primitive recognition of 
property. All the Old Man's things were 
taboo. 

A hundred thousand years ago the long 
discovery of primitive morality was nearly 
complete, ind the human group had ceased 
to be a man with a mate or so, and had 
become a family tribe, the sons of So- 
and-so. The tribe was trained to revére 
the susceptibilities of the Old Man; even 
after his death this fear remained, and was 
kept alive by dreams. He became a tribal 
god. So human society grew, knit by law 
and worship. The other solitary near-men 
had little chance of survival against these 
growing bands of true men. 


ANP side by side with this second great 
discovery of the moral law and social 
restraint, went on the third great discov- 
ery, the discovery of speech. It must have 
been by very slew and subtle processes 
that speech grew from merely warning, 
suggestive and indicative sounds, such as 
animals use, to definite statement. It is 
claimed that women were the pioneers of 
speech. Slowly speech was emancipated 
from immediate reality. Somewhere be- 
tween two hundred thousand and one 
hundred thousand years ago, a man or a 
woman told the first downright he and 
invented the first tale of all. 

The implement and the moral law and 
speech: these are the tripod of discoveries 
on which man was raised above the beasts. 
We are still going on with them, perfect- 
ing and increasing our implements, criti- 
cizing and adapting our morality to new 
needs, improving the still very imperfect 
structure of speech. We are too apt to 
think our speech and our morals final and 
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perfect. But in the distant future men 
may express themselves by terms and 
constructions that will make our finest 
poems and statements seem only the first 
rude efforts of rustics, and they may have 
a subtlety of conscience and conduct that 
will show the common texture of our 
current lives as a fabric of clumsy mis- 
behavior. 


FOURTH great discovery is very an- 
cient in human history; but I do not 
think that it had the same fundamental 
importance to mankind as the three I have 
named, and that is the discovery of fire. A 
knowledge of fire probably arose very 
naturally as the result of beating stones 
together. Given a chance bit of pyrites, 
and the sparks would fly among the dry 
litter in the cave. Given a piece of touch- 
wood and a wooden stick and fire might 
be got by friction and blowing. The 
Neanderthal near-man seems to have 
made fires even as our proper ancestors 
did. But it may not have been of very 
reat use at first in everyday human life. 
Te was a plaything and it was a defense 
against beasts. One may doubt if very 
primitive man had much disposition to 
cook his food. But as he moved out of 
the warmer regions of the earth into less 
tolerant climates and less abundant food, 
the importance of fire must have in- 
creased. By cooking food it is possible to 
make it keep longer. Fire grew in im- 
portance, perhaps, as our race faced the 
northern winter and the temperate night. 
With implements, morals, speech and 
fire, man was already man—though a 
savage. Within the last century there 
have been backward tribes surviving who 
had not reached beyond this stage in our 
development. 

But between fifty and thirty thousand 
years ago, the main mass of the species was 
already engaged in the next two great 
discoveries in its upward progress—the 
domestication of animals and the culti- 
vation of the soil. Of these the domesti- 
cation of animals may have come earlier 
than the other. It is much the simpler of 
the two to understand. In certain grazing 
lands man was learning to follow the herds 
of wild horses and sheep and cattle, in 
order to cut off stragglers and young 
animals for food, and he was becoming 
familiar with the habits of his rivals, the 
wolves, the wild dogs and jackals. He 
would round up the herds and try to 
drive off these competitors. He would 
share his kill and theirs with much fighting 
and anger. He would avail himself of their 
hunts and drives. He would catch wolf 
cubs and puppies too charming to de- 
stroy, and they would grow up to be his 
alles. He would seek to pen up the cattle 
in valleys where they would always be at 
his disposal. 

It does not need much imagination to 
see how the domestication of cattle, 
horses, sheep and dogs came about. The 
pig came later and the hen much later— 
not more than three thousand years ago. 
‘The hen may have been more importan: 
in human history than one is disposed to 
think at first. ‘The fowl and the egg give 
a universal food; they are the Esperanto 
of dietary; they made wide travel much 
more possible than it had been before. I 
have asked numerous people who have 
explored and adventured into out-of-the- 
way places if they could. have done so 


without the fowl. “No,” they say, after 
thinking it over; “the food would have 
made us ill, or we should have starved if 
it had not been for eggs and chickens.” 
Yet fowls came late into man’s economy 
—in spite of the fact that everywhere on 
earth now when the sun dawns on man, 
the cock is crowing there to greet it. The 
dog was probably the first domesticated 
animal, the hen perhaps the last im- 
portant addition to the human ménage. 

It is much harder to understand the 
sixth great human discovery, the dis- 
covery of agriculture. It was evidently a 
very long and elaborate process, and I will 
confess that I am still dissatished with 
the story the scientific men have pieced 
together. There are some difficult joins 
between the slats, and there are some very 
wide gaps. Most of them seem to assume 
that agriculture began with wheat and 
other such annual crops, and I find my- 
self wondering whether that was really the 
first stage, or whether man did not begin 
his sowing and reaping with some more 
quickly responsive crop. 

'To plow and sow and reap wheat is a 
year-long process, and a year must have 

een a tremendous time to wait for our 
shorter-lived, shallower-thinking ances- 
tors of a hundred thousand or seventy 
thousand years ago. I doubt if their 
imaginations could span it. I doubt if 
they had any conception of a year. There 
are the plainest traces in our calend2^s 
that once men reckoned time by moo s. 
Possibly, in a suitable climate, one might 
sow in January or February and reap in 
three or four months, but how was man 
to know when seed time had come? 

I think that at first he didn't know, 
that he got the suggestion of sowing and 
reaping from some happy chance of a 
snatch ctop of some sort, and that he had 
no clearer idea of what brings a good 
harvest than a Channel fisherman has of 
what brings a shoal of mackerel. He 
perceived that some times were more 
propitious than others, and he probably 
tried all sorts of fetish dodges to please the 
gods of the earth. If he was already a 
herdsman following his beasts to and fro 
in pursuit of grazing, he would be develop- 
ing a sense of annual seasons. 


OME man somewhere came first upon 
M the thought that the stars were making 
silent signals to him, that the days grew 
longer and shorter, and that the shadows 
of hills and rocks stretched farther and 
farther, and then receded as seed time 
approached and passed. 

The discovery of the calendar, of the 
cycle of the year, and the discovery of 
agriculture went on together therefore. A 
class of men, the calendar guardians, the 
first priests, arose, and they made special 
erections and contrivances: pyramids and 
obelisks and stone circles and temples for 
their clumsy primitive observations. From 
these older, wiser men people learned 
when the winter was over and when the 
seed should be scattered. 

k is comparatively easy to see how in 
the fertile lands of the world the priests 
and the temple came to dominate a hu- 
man life based on agriculture, more abun- 
dant and more secure than any life that 
had ever been lived before. But what is 
not so easy to explain is this: that every- 
where throughout the world the idea of a 
human sacrifice is mixed up with the idea 
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of sowing. That can be traced from 
ancient Peru all round the world to 
ancient China. Until quite modern times 
there has never been any sowing without 
the shedding of blood. 

I quite understand the elements in 
man's nature which would dispose him to 
make sacrifices for luck at seed time; but 
still I will confess myself incompletely 
satished with all the explanations that 
have been offered of the 
peculiarly close and in- 
timate connection which 
has certainly existed be- 
tween sowing and the 
immolation of a sacri- 
ficial victim. In Sir 
James Frazer’s vast book, 
“The Golden Bough,” 
one may realize that 
strangely intense asso- 
ciation, and still be left 
baffled by the problem 
of how it arose. 


HIS phase of human 

development, the 
phase of the sixth great 
discovery, was probably 
most fully displayed in 
the great Maya civiliza- 
tion of Central America, 
which was flourishing 
about the time of Alfred 
the Great, in England. 
There life was controlled 
entirely by a priesthood, 
and this priesthood 
seemed to concentrate 
its attention upon two 
things: the continual 
elaboration of the cal- 
endar and the due sacri- 
fice of carefully chosen 
youths and maidens to 
the gods of harvest. 

The Maya calendar, 
as it has since been de- 
ciphered from the elabor- 
ate stone carvings that 
tecord it, was more exact 
than any other calendar 
in theworld until ourcur- 
rent one was established. 
And at every turning- 
point of the year, the ap- 
pointed victims were 
taken up to high places 
and stabbed with knives 
of sharpened stone and 
theirhearts torn out, that 
the sins of the people 
might be forgiven and 
plenty reign in the land. 

I do not count the creation of the 
calendar as a separate discovery from that 
of agriculture, but as a part of it, and 
another part of the same sixth discovery 
is the appearance of fermentation as a 
human device. Here again is one of the 
perplexing little riddles with which the 
discovery of agriculture and the agricul- 
tural life abounds. Until man knew of 
fermentation, and could raise his dough 
with yeast, his bread must have been a 
forbidding slab of baked paste, and very 
indigestible. Lubbock tells of the un- 
fermented bread that was found amidst 
the remains of the neolithic lake dwellings 
of Switzerland. When did man detect the 
virtues of yeast and produce a tolerable 
loaf? I do not know, but it must have 
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come before he could have turned from a 
meat dietary toward bread as the “staff of 
life.” With yeast came wine also. Wine 
and bread, calendar and priest, temple 
and blood sacrifice; these things are all 
interwoven and inseparable. 

Fifteen thousand or twenty thousand 
ears ago none of these things seem to 
iet been known to men. Eight or ten 
thousand years ago there were popula- 
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tions of men, of unprecedented density, 
upon most of the great alluvial plains of 
the Old World, to whom these things made 
up the essentials of life. There were vil- 
lages and walled cities. The sixth dis- 
covery, the discovery of the agricultural 
life, was the greatest in all the revolutions 
in man's fate that have happened since he 
became man. 


‘THE seventh great discovery was the 
subjugation of water. The savage and 
the wandering barbarian have little use for 
water, except to drink it sparingly. But 
grazing and plowing brought man down to 
the big rivers. Then he ventured to wash, 
to paddle, to float. The great river ceased 
to be merely an obstacle, with crocodiles 


Mr. Wells was 


and suchlike dangers in it; it became an 
easy way of moving things from place to 

lace. It fertilized the land by floods. 
ies water could be used to wet the thirsty 
soil. 

Came canoes and irrigation. Came 
washing. The canoes grew in size and 
enterprise. Presently men were fishing for 
salt-sea fish and trading upon the sea. 
Towns and districts were linked by boats 
and ships, and men learnt 
to tolerate men different 
from themselves. There 
were probably sea trade 
and island cities eight 
thousand years ago. Per- 
haps the first slaves were 
over-seas or up-river 
captives. 


ND now, with sculp- 
tured calendars and 
boatsand ships, an eighth 
great discovery was 
dawning upon the world, 
and that was writing. 
Like all the great dis- 
coveries, it dawned by 
imperceptible degrees. 
It grew out of drawing. 
Even in the hunting, 
wandering stage of hu- 
man development, men 
carved and drew. Prob- 
ably carving came before 
drawing. Then the draw- 
ings were simplified to 
make tallies. There are 
tallies of hunting parties 
and their kill among the 
painted rocks of Spain 
that may be as old as 
thirty thousand years. 
But apparently men 
did not go beyond that 
until the need of a cal- 
endar developed a formal 
picture writing, and 
sculpture of a very elab- 
orate sort. The Maya 
civilization was at that 
stage. We can decipher 
scarcely anything of 
living history or of any 
humaninterest from their 
endlessly intricate carv- 
ings, but only pedantic 
complications of the time 
reckoning. But as the 
ship became more im- 
portant in the life of the 
Old World, the need for 
bookkeeping of the prac- 
. tical trader gave a new 
impetus to contrivance. And it became 
necessary too, as men went to and fro, to 
pur their agreements and their traditional 
aws on record. Picture writing became 
more abstract and expressive and exact. 
At length, in western Asia, it became 
alphabetical. 

The peculiar influence of writing upon 
human development was that it extended 
the range of power. The voice of the ruler 
did not dre at his death; his code of laws 
remained, graven upon the rock and still 
speaking. And his rule spread now far 
beyond the range of his voice. Wherever 
his couriers could go with his script and 
signet, his voice was heard. 

With writing, it became possible for the 
little city states (Continued on page 118) 
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How Ed Wehr 


Became a 


Builder of Churches 


Before he sought a contract, he took courses in 


architecture, studied Old 


and worked for years as a construction engl- 
neer — Valuable tips to church congregations 


By William S. Dutton 


COMMITTEE of eight men 
dropped off an east-bound 
train at Pittsburgh some 
months ago, bent on a serious 
mission. Practical men of 

business in a prosperous Mid-Western 
city, they represented a congregation 
which had outgrown its old church and 
had decided to erect a new one. 

“This new church," explained their 
chairman, “will be built largely after our 
recommendations. We have several hun- 
dred thousand dollars, money which has 
taken years of effort and sacrifice to raise. 
‘The church into which it goes must reflect 
value for every penny.” 
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Master 


World cathedrals, 


Edward A. Wehr is one of the leading builders of 


fine churches in America. He was born in Balti- 


They desired, he added, to visit a num- 
ber of Pittsburgh churches for the purpose 
of getting ideas. 

cordial , the committee was taken 
first to one charch and then another. It 
was a week day. Most of the church 
buildings were still and empty. Plainly, 
the visitors were not impressed by what 
they were seeing. 

At length, toward the close of the after- 
noon, their guide drew them up before a 
church they had not asked to see. Al- 
ready the lowering sun was bathing in 
gold the massive windows of the stately 
Gothic edifice. 


The committeemen were growing im- 


more forty-seven years ago, and now lives in Pitts- 
burgh. (Above) The crypt, Chapel of the Inter- 
cession, New York City, built by Mr. Wehr 


patient and tired; their thoughts were on 
dinner. 

The great iron-studded doors of the en- 
trance were swung back, and, half-pro- 
testingly, with glances at their mak ies, 
the visitors passed inside. The chairman, 
leading the way, started to speak. As if 
halted by an impulse not altogether his 
own, he stopped and stood silent, gazing 
in reverent wonder into the dimly lighted 
interior. And for the first time that day 
he slowly removed his hat. 

“Sit down,” suggested the guide. 

In silence, with uncovered heads, the 
little group of men found its way into a 
pew. The mighty organ was still, as the 
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organs had been in those other churches. 
The visitors sat far back in the rows of 
empty pews, companioned only by the 
resence of the wonderful church itself, 
etting their eyes and their souls drink in 
the beauty that was all about them. 

Finally, when the chairman spoke, his 
voice dropped to a solemn whisper. 

“This,” he said feelingly, "this is a 
church!" 

In this same church— Calvary Church 
of Pittsburgh—I sat down not long ago 
in one of the pews with Edward A. Wehr, 
and listened while he told me how he had 
come to build it. Again it was a week 
day. Again the pews were vacant. But 
as surely as I could reach out and touch 
the tall, quiet-mannered builder at my 
side, I could feel the presence of that 
church. 

I am not a judge of beauty, any more 
than were those business men of the West. 
But about that church there was some- 
thing which made me want to know 
it better—to linger there! 

The building of Calvary 
Church eighteen years ago 
was to Edward Wehr a dream 
of boyhood, youth, and early 
manhood come true! It was 
the first big job of this 
man who to-day, at forty- 
"seven, is one of the leading 
builders of fine churches in 
“America. 


ASa boy, “Ed” Wehr used 

£ Y to play about his father's 
brickyard in Baltimore. 
Bricks were fascinating to 
him. Out of them, houses, 
and tall buildings, and won- 
derful cities grew. The 
sandy-haired, freckle-nosed 
youngster was never prouder 
than when he could boast to 
an admiring school chum, 
“Our bricks built that 
house.” 

“I always liked to build,” 
said Mr. Wehr, in his quiet, 
direct way, as we sat there in 
the seclusion of tlfat great 
church. “First, of course, 
my building was limited to 
make-believe houses, which 
the brickyard workmen tum- 
bled down in loading their 
wagons. 

“I remember one such 
house, a miniature mansion 
modeled after a place I ad- 
mired. Before building I 
drew up my own plans, crude 
boyish drawings on old wrap- 
ping paper, over which I 
pared for days. It was the 

iggest moment of my life up 
to that time when Father 
patted me on the back and 
said that some day I would 
build real houses. 

“On Saturdays and holi- 
days, he let me work in the 
brickyard, for pay, just like 
the hired men. loved the 
feel of tools, and materials, 
and the atmosphere of the 
building trades. Knowing 
this, Father occasionally al- 
lowed me to do some real 
repair work on a number of 


houses he owned. At sixteen he let 
me leave school definitely and go to 
work." 

It wasn't long before young Wehr was 
undertaking minor contracts of his own. 
Using the money he thus earned, he en- 
rolled in a night school to study architec- 
ture. Here he became fired with the am- 
bition not only to build, but to build 
lastingly and beautifully. He went to his 
father with his plans. 

“If you really want to be an architect,” 
promised his father, “I'll gladly send you 
to college. But, my boy, your forte is 
the practical. You'd make a better 
builder than a designer. " 


YOUNG Wehr thought the advice over 
and concluded that his father was 
right. 

He continued his study of architecture 
in the night school, but he devoted. him- 
self to mastering carpentry and wood 
carving. Then he got into a structural 


Calvary Protestant Episcopal Church, Pittsburgh, the first impor- 
tant edifice constructed by Mr. Wehr. Already a practical builder, 
he spent seven years in work and study before he felt competent, 
in 1906, to undertake the task. Almost every piece of the finer 
woodwork is hand carved, and wherever possible each piece of 
hardware is individually designed and beaten out by hand. In 
building this church Mr. Wehr realized one of his lifelong dreams 
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steel shop in Baltimore, realizing the 
reat part that steel would play in the 
building of the future. 

At eighteen, he was working on the 
erection gang of the steel shop. In spite of 
his youth, he was quickly promoted and 
brought into the office of the drafting and 
engineering department. Here, during 
three years' employment, he learned ma- 
terials, the finer details of steel construc- 
tion, and principally the handling of 
men. 

“Since then I've handled a good many 
hundreds of men," Mr. Wehr said. “They 
might all be divided into three classes. 
By far the largest group is made up of 
those who either are content with what 
they are doing or are unwilling to give the 
time and application necessary to equip 
themselves for something better. 

“Some years ago among my workmen 
was a carpenter, an intelligent chap and 
an excellent artisan. I saw possibilities in 
him beyond his present job and tried to 

make him see them for himself. 

d “Well, maybe you're 

right,’ he said, a little ruefully. 
*Maybe I would make a good 
contractor if I studied up, 
but I’m not doing so bad as a 
carpenter. I’m making fair 
wages, and I’m sureof themat 
the end of the week. I’ve my 
wife and kids and home, and— 

“* But wouldn't you like a 
nicer home?’ largued. “Would- 
n't you like to be more than 
a worker for somebody else?’ 

*"*Yes; I would,’ he ad- 
mitted; 'but I don't want 
those things hard enough to 
give up my spare time to get 
them. Pm happy as I am.’ 


"FlHOUGH that man is 

still a carpenter, I would 
not call him a failure; he has 
achieved all that he really de- 
sires, and he is content. We 
couldn't get along without 
folks like him. But they drift 
with progress; they don't 
make it. 

“A second, smaller class is 
composed mostly of younger 
men ambitious to do big 
things. They are impatient, 
however, to leap to the top 
by one big stroke. Failing in 
this, they often quit. trying, 
and cynically settle into a rut. 

“Those of the third class 
are no more ambitious than 
those of the second, and per- 
haps no more able than man 
of the first. But through 
some fortunate circumstance 
—often through the guidance 
of a parent or of an employer 
—they learn that training, 
preparation, experience must 
precede accomplishment, and 
that these may be gained 
only by sacrifice and effort. 

“After all, building a life is 
mighty similar to. building 
any worth-while structure. 
In both it is the preparatory 
work which is of the first im- 
portance.” 

“Ed” Wehr was twenty- 
one when his study of the fine 
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old churches of Europe 
aroused in him a desire to ex- 
amine their architecture at 
first hand. By utilizing all 
his savings and every dollar 
he could lay aside during the 
next few months, he 
made up enough to cover 
half the expense of a trip to 
Europe, his father contribut- 
ing the other half. 

A New York magazine had 
outlined a European itiner- 
ary in one of its issues. Stick- 
ing this in his pocket, Wehr 
set forth, and landed in 
France. In Paris he saw 
Notre Dame, and as he stood 
before the famous old church 
his ambition to build. sud- 
denly crystallized. He knew 
then, as certainly as he knew 
that he lived, that, above 
everything else, he wanted to 
build churches. 


FOR a week or 
wandered about Paris, 
hunting, hunting for more 
churches. And the end of 
each day brought him back 
to stand awed and humble 
before Notre Dame. 

Next he went to Rheims, to 
Amiens, to Cologne, drawn 
always by the lure of great 
kedrai He had forgotten his itin- 
erary. In tiny towns it did not mention 
he found churches that stirred his 
soul. In England, after Westminster, 
he visited almost all of the noted abbeys 
—an odd pilgrimage for a youth just pass- 
ing twenty-one! Homeward bound again 
he made new plans. 

Instead of returning to Baltimore, as 
he originally intended, Wehr went to 
Pittsburgh, the center of the steel indus- 
try, and obtained work with the American 
Bridge Company. Here he hoped to get 
the experience which he so keenly felt he 
needed. 

“I was determined,” he said, “that un- 
til I was fully competent, in my own esti- 
mation, to build well, I was not going to 
build at all. 


soon 


more he 
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(Left) Chapel of the Interces- 
sion, New York City, one of 
Mr. Wehr's most beautiful 
churches. The chapel was 
completed in 1913. (Right) 
Hand-cut stonework, Euclid 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Cleveland, reflecting the in- 
fluence of the medieval on all 
church architecture. (Below) 
Interior view, Calvary Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, Pitts- 
burgh. The characteristic 
structure of the pointed 
Gothic arch is shown here, as 
well as the grouping of arches 
in threes, emblematic of the 
Trinity 


“Tt is a pretty good test to look at our 
qualifications in the same impartial light 


that a possible employer would. If you 
were the other fellow, would you hire 
yourself? Many of us confuse what we 
want to do with what we are capable of 
doing. We let our wishes run away with 
our good sense, and therein are unfair to 
ourselves.” 

It was five years after he went to work 
in Pittsburgh before Wehr satisfied him- 
self that he was competent to undertake 
the building of such a church as he longed 
to build! 

During those years he had become an 
able structural engineer. He knew both 
the practice and theory of building. Quiet, 
even of temper, direct in speech, he was 
looked upon as a man who knew men, and 


who was proficient in han- 
dling them. His spare time 
had been devoted to study- 
ing buildings under construc» 
tion. The Roman Catholic 
Cathedral in Pittsburgh was 
then being built, a work 
eagerly followed by Wehr. 
Here he made the acquaint- 
ance of Howard Hager, who 
was the superintendent in 
charge. 


T9 THIS new friend, Wehr 
confided his hopes, and 
found a sympathetic listener. 
Fin: illy, as the Cathedral was 
nearing completion, the two 
men agreed upon a partner- 
ship, its object being the erec- 
tion of church edifices into 
which the congregation, 
through its architect, was 
trying to inject a soulful as 
well ae a practical character. 
Two stone masons working 
under Hager on the Cathe- 
dral were interested, and the 
four managed to get together 
a capital of sixteen thousand 
dollars. Hager was made presi- 
dent of the new company and 
Wehr its secretary, treasurer, 
and general manager. 

At once Wehr resigned his 
position with the bridge com- 
pany to stake all that he possessed on the 
venture. Calvary Church. was to be 
rebuilt. One of America's foremost church 
architects had drawn plans for what was 
to be one of the finest religious structures 
in the country. 

“We'll go after that contract," an- 
nounced Wehr. “I know we can build 
that church.” 

His hands trembled, he confessed to me, 
as he went over the drawings. They were 
for the church of which he had dreamed! 

Before going on, I want to sketch the 
detail involved in the building of such a 
church. The stone work was to be done 
as it had been done centuries ago, right on 
the site of the building. Almost every 
piece of the finer woodwork going into the 
altar, pulpit, choir (Continued on page 122) 


What Indecision Has Cost Me 


All my life I have been handicapped because I could not make up my mind 
and keep it made up — The biggest business opportunity I ever had, 
or ever shall have, was lost because I couldn't decide what 
to do — Seven rules I have found helpful 


AY before yesterday young 
Herrick came to see me, his 
arrival announced by an en- 
graved card. He is one of 
those well-set-up chaps whom 
we old-timers meet at the golf club but 
never see during the week. Indeed, we 
have only a vague idea of what they do 
" down-town, " if anything. Brokers, per- 
haps, or bond salesmen, or something ver 
gentlemanly and not interfering with golf. 

Twenty years ago I knew young Her- 
rick's father, “ Blazing Bob,” whose shock 
of red hair and shockingly violent temper 
—mingled with a lovable Irish wit—made 
him one of our picturesque characters. 
He started life by beating carpets; later he 
manufactured them and made a fortune. 
His big house was one of the show places; 
he had the best horses in the county; his 
children went East to college. People 
supposed that Blazing Bob would leave 
half a million; but when a blood vessel 
inside his big head burst—having with- 
stood argument on the Irish question just 
as long as any blood vessel could—his af- 
fairs were found to be badly tangled. - . 

He was one of those “instinctive” busi- 
ness men, who trust their hunches. ‘The 
hunch that led him into the carpet busi- 
ness was profitable; most of the hunches 
which prompted his investments after- 
ward were not so fortunate. The facto 
and the horses and the big house were sold. 
The family moved into a side street, 
where the widow soon passed on. The 
daughters married, and here was Young 
Bob, last of the line, coming to see me. 
What he wanted, he said, was advice. 

In some respects, his story reminded me 
of my own, so much so that my heart went 
out to the boy. He had been well brought 
up, given "every advantage," except 
hard work. The crash found him un- 
trained for anything definite. He had 

ne into the office of an old friend of his 
ather’s, had left that after six months to 
take another position at ten dollars a 
week more, had drifted from there to a 
bank, and was now wondering what to do. 

“This bank job isn’t getting me any- 
where,” he explained: “The officers have 
been more than decent; but I can’t see 
how a young chap with no money or in- 
fluence is ever going to get to the top of a 
big bank. I've thought some of foreign 
trade. You know Father sent me to 
Europe for six months; I speak French 
pretty well. I talked with Mr. Ferguson; 

is company has offices over there, and 
he's promised to keep me in mind. 
think I could sell goods. . a 

l let him run on for fifteen minutes. 

he net of it was that he had considered 
pretty nearly every sort of business, and 
asked advice of everybody. 


in combating my weakness 


* You don't want advice," I said to 
him rather abruptly. “That may sound 
brutal, but really the best thing I can give 
you is a few rough words. You are in- 
dulging yourself in one of the most costly 
vices in the world—indecision. You think 
you are thinking, but you aren't. Think- 
Ang means driving your mind with a firm 
hand, the way your father used to drive 
that bay team of his. You’re not driving, 
you’re merely letting it run.” ; 

A flush crept up into his handsome face 
—you couldn’t help liking the boy. 


“TET’S take these various jobs you’ve 

talked about,” I continued. "Start 
with the foreign trade thing, that being 
the easiest to dismiss. Every young chap 
suffers from an attack of foreign traditis, 


just as every girl goes through a period , 


when she is going to be a nurse. It’s about 
the last of the childhood diseases— 
whooping-cough, measles, mumps, calf- 
love, and going-abroad-for-some-big-con- 
cern. 

* Except in very unusual circumstances, 
any young man is foolish to imagine that 
he can make a bigger success in a land 
where he is a foreigner than he can make 
in this big rich country which i$ his own. 

“As for the other things—the. bank 
versus manufacturing, or selling, or what- 
ever—it doesn't make any real difference 
which you choose. . Every business is a 
good business if you work at it. You say 
there's no chance to get to the top of your 
bank. / say that the directors of that 
bank will make you a present of it if you 
show them that they can realize more 
profit by doing so. But you'll never get 
anywhere in the frame of mind you have 
now: you're putting in about two mental 
hours a day at your job, and the other six 
hours in Paris, or in manufacturing, or in 
making a million dollars in the stock mar- 
ket and laying it at the feet of the girl you 
love. Am I nght?" 

The flush became deeper. I could see 
that he regarded me as crude. Gentlemen 
do not refer to ladies in a business con- 
versation, he was probably saying to him- 
self. 

“You needn't answer," I concluded. 
“I know I'm right, and for one very 
good reason: I've been through the whole 
agonizing sickness myself." 

"You!" he exclaimed incredulously. 
* Why, I always thought you—" 

“Sure you did,” I interrupted. “You 
always thought I was so hard-boiled that 
I never had a single moment of doubt. 
Well, you are wrong. At just about your 
age I put myself into a sanitarium by 
wondering. Some day I'll tell you the 
story,” I concluded. “Ie might help 
you.” 


Later, at my house one evening, I did 


-tell it to him. And later still I decided 


that I would try the unaccustomed busi- 
ness of writing. For as I left my office in 
the afternoon I saw a man almost lose his 
life in front of a street car. He started 
across, looked at the car and decided that 


‘he couldn't make it, looked again, and 


decided that he could, got half way and 
stopped dead in-the center of the tracks. 
A policeman jerked him back just in time. 

At home l found that my wife had a 
caller, a friend from another part of town. 

* We're having the most terrible time, 
oe and I,” the friend exclaimed. “Our 
ease expires in October, and we just can’t 
decide whether to renew it, or take a 
house, or move out of town. Some days 
we make up our minds one way, some 
days another. Of course an apartment 
is convenient; but with four children 
there’s a lot of satisfaction in a city 
house. 

“Then we wonder if we ought not to 
et them out where they can have more 
reedom; but Joe just hates commuting, 


‘and so— What do you think, Al?” she 


demanded, turning to me. 

“I think it doesn't make the slightest 
difference," I answered. ` 

“Why, that’s the most absurd thing I 
ever heard,” she exclaimed indignantly. 
“It makes all the difference in the world. 
It’s your home! What’s more important 
than that, I'd like to know?” 

"Nothing. I'm not saying the home is 
unimportant. I just say that it doesn't 
make any special difference where the 
home is, provided you make up your 
mind definitely that that’s where it’s go- 
ing to be; and consider the matter closed. 

"Wherever you live there will be ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. But you'll 
be happy if you aren’t forever debating. 
And, you'll be miserable anywhere if you 
are! 

Indecision . . . indecision . . . inde- 
cision. " Surely," I said, “I must write 
my own story." So I picked up a pen 
and began. 


Y MOTHER was one of the most 
serene natures thateverlived,quict, 
firm, undoubting. It was Father 
who was forever making mental trouble 
for himself. I remember one of his nights 
of depression; he had been all day in 
court, arguing a case, and at six o'clock 
the jury brought in a verdict against him. 
Supper was a dreary waste of silence, 
and Slierwaid he sat in a corner of the 
front porch, puffing moodily on his pipe. 
There Judge Statler, his partner, found 
him and attempted encouragement. 
“You made a wonderful fight, Andrew,” 
he said. “You (Continued an page 6S) 
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Ella's face made my throat get all tight and achy. It was so surprised and excited 
and half scared, as though I were handing her the grandest thing in the world, and 
she was afraid to believe it for fear I might change my mind and snatch it back 


Gossip 


A Dot and Will story 


By Fannie Kilbourne 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. K. HANNA 


ROM the time our crowd 
changed the Lodge Night Club 
into the Charity Club our hus- 
‘bands made fun of it. Miss 
Evarts, the only rich unmarried 
woman in Montrose, got us to change it. 
Eight of us whose husbands go to Lodge 
Thursday evenings had been meeting 
then to play P or mah jong. We 
always had grand' refreshments, and it 
was really quite like a party. I had little 
. Ella Crowninshield every Thursday night 
‘to do the suopet dishes and stay with the 
twins so that 1 could go. j 
v * eMiss Evarts said she thought that, as 
4 the young matrons of Montrose, we ought 
“Sep. be doing some charity or welfare work. 
. LAE the ritis were perfectly willing, so the 
Lodge Night. Club became the Charity 
“Club. It continued to meet Thursday 
, evenings and to have refreshments. The 
; only difference was that, instead of play- 
ing bridge, we sewed. We made shee 
and pillow cases and nightgowns and so 
on for the charity ward of the new State 
, Hospital. that’s being built just outside 
town. i " i PH, 
_ We all liked the change. It does give 
' you a comfortable, self-satisfied feeling 
` to: realize that you are doing somethin 
"for ghe poor; cid at the same time we ha 
` jus€ as much fun as when we'd played 
‘mah jong. I'm not'sure that we didn't 
have more fun, as a matter of fact, be- 
causé sewing gave us a chance to talk. 
Anyone who isn't a fool can cut and baste 
' and talk at the same time, and we even 
all got so we could run the sewing machine 
at top speed and never miss a syllable. 
The boys would always call for us after 
lodge meeting, and when Will would come 
in, he’d usually say: 
“Well, how’s the Ladies’ Thursday 
Night Gossip and Scandal Association?” 
We always jumped on him, of course, 
but while he was just joking there were 
times when it occurred even to me that 
those club meetings were getting the least 
little bie gossipy. You have to talk about 
something, though, and nobody can tell 
me that they honestly enjoy discussing 
politics or books or music as much as 
' talking about somebody they know and 
don't exactly like. : 
Of course we might have stuck to the 
' géneral subjects of conversation. Such as 
the servant problem. None of us keep 
any regular servants, but we have the 
problem, just the same. And it is reall 
more interesting to discuss than as thoug 
we each kept one instead of all of us 
having the same ones. For we can all 
speak feelingly of how much America 
awkins, the colored woman who washes 
for practically all of us, eats. 
“Pm just sure”—Mers. Frank Kirsted 
would stop running the sewing machine 


so that we could hear her lowered voice— 
*' |'m just sure she takes food home with her. 
No human being could eat all that dis- 
appears. And why else"—triumphantly— 
"why else does she always bring a 
satchel?” 

We all sighed. 

“And little Ella Crowninshield is get- 
ting worse by the day,” Rosemary Mer- 
ton took it up plaintively. ''She's honest 
enough and she hasn't much appetite, but 
her mind isn't on what she's doing more 
than half the time." . 

“I should say it isn't," I agreed feel- 
ingly: “Why, last Thursday night before 

ill had got the front door open 1 could 
hear both the twins crying. They were 
making noise enough to behead down to 
Water Street, and yet right there in the 
kitchen sat Ella with a beau, insisting 
that she hadn’t heard a sound. And she 
had forgotten to give them their ten- 
o'clock bottles!” 

Mrs. Frank Kirsted stopped the ma- 
chine. l 

“I thought maybe she'd be better after 
she broke off with that bank fellow she'd 
been going with, but, my word, it wasn't 
a week before she had another." : 

** It'll be a wonder,” said Dulcie, “if she 
keeps straight. Her sister Lulu,you know!” 

“Of course, two of the other sisters 
married, though, and are respectable 
enough," said Rosemary. ‘I’ve given 
them a lot of Junior’s outgrown things for 
their babies.’ 

Mrs. Kirsted slowed down the machine. 

"I've Piven Ella a lot of my clothes, 
too; but*she doesn’t appreciate it. Do. 

ou suppose she'd come on and stay with 
Frankie on a Saturday afternoon so that 
I could play golf? Not much! The bank 
is closed Saturday afternoons.” 

“Well, thank goodness, she's broken 
off with him," said Rosie, “so we don't 
have to plan all our social life with bank- 
ing hours in mind. Her new beau works in - 
a garage óver in Verblen and, thank good- 
PT a garage gives a man something to 

o 


We all sighed. Yes, we had the servant 
problem to discuss, like any other women. 


But there’s no denying that there isn’t 
a subject in the world, even servants, 
that is quite so interesting as gossip. In 
a town like Montrose there are always 
eneral subjects that everybody discusses, 
ike how on earth the Bartells can live 
the way they do on Chandler Bartell's 
salary, and why in the world Veda Knopf 
and Fred don't get married—they’ve 
been going with each other since before 
the war. 
We started on subjects of that kind, 
but they didn't last more than an evening 
or so; they've been so worked over there's 


no life left in them. Then, one night 
Roger had a toothache and Dulcie didn't 
come to meeting. 

We sewed along for a while, talkin 
about America and Ella Crowninshiel 
and Betty Bartell and Veda Knopf, all the 
old stock subjects. Then, about nine 
o'clock there was a little pause. Rosie 
slowed down the sewing machine. 

“Dot, do you know what Dulcie paid 
for that green sports dress she bought in 
Chicago?" > ` e. 

“Twenty-three seventy-five,” I an- 
swered promptly. There was no secret 
about that. | 

Rosie stopped the machine altogether 
and leaned over it. ^ > - : 

i I u tat wae, what: ane told m p 
she said triumphantly.. “But yeşferda 
Howaru walked home with d ind 
Roger got to talkigg about how clever 
Dulcie was, always picking.up bargains. 
‘Look at that. green dress ER got. in Chi- 
cago, “he said. :“Only fóürteen-hfty !' " 
here was a little.silence among all 
seven of us. . . E T de 

“Why, I always thought’ Dutcit tèld us 
the truth!” I exclaiméd; > ^7: 

“So did I,” said Rosié. ‘I simply 


can’t understand it^ > 


Roger, do yours she asked.. ^ 
“Oh. nol” we all said. But:we were all 
wondering. It certainly did look queer. 


WELL. that was the beginning. They 
all began to discuss Dulcie. I. held 
back as long as I could, but it is queer how 
a subject like that affects you. I held back 
and held back, and all the time I could feel 
myself weakening. It was as I imagine 
getting drunk must be. All of a sudden, 
you just let go. At last my strength of 
resistance gave way altogether, and I told 
them how Dulcie had had two henna 
rinses and had sworn me to secrecy, said 
Roger would lrave a fit if he knew. 

After that, we all let go. In the excite- 
ment, Corinne put a cuff on the neck of 
the night shirt she was sewing on, and 
Rosie kept the machine going for ten min- 
utes without noticing that the thread had 
run out. 

We got out on the street after the eve- 
ning was over, and I had the queerest 
feeling. Kind of excited, exhilarated. 
There is something about talking con- 
fidentially like that that gives you an aw- 
ful kick. I fele strangely near to those 
other six girls and terribly fond of them all. 

But the next morning, I got a kind of 
reaction. Dulcie brought me over half a 
jelly roll she'd made and helped me 
enamel the kitchen table. I thought 
about the things we'd said last night, and 
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it made me feel guilty. I knew 
that Dulcie doesn't really deceive 
Roger, any more, that is, than all 
of us deceive our husbands. And 
she told me all about those henna 
rinses in strict confidence. I felt 
miserably guilty over having told. 

I felt a little better about it the 
next week, though, when Rose- 
mary Merton had to go home early 
and we all got to discussing her. 
For Dulcie told how Rosie's own 
sister lives in a kitchenette apart- 
ment in Chicago and washes her 
dishes in the bathtub. Rosie had 
certainly told that to Dulcie in the 
strictest confidence, and would 
have died to know it had got out. 


DIDN'T feel quitesoexhilarated 

or fond of theothergirls after that 
meeting. It seemed to me that 
Dulcie was a shade cool to me the 
next day, and I wondered if 
Rosie could possibly have told her 
that I'd told about the henna 
rinses. Rosie is the kind who gets 
attacks of conscience, and there 
is no telling what a person in an 
attack like that will do. If she 
felt impelled to confess her part 
in the gossip to Dulcie, she’d be 
just as likely to feel impelled to 
confess my part, too. I ht nerv- 
ous and ill at ease with Dulcie, 
and I didn't like Rosie Merton as 
well as I had. I kept watching her 
with a cold, suspicious eye. 

And before the month was over 
there wasn't a girl in the club that, 
for one reason or another, I didn't 
feel edgy at. Id resent what 
Corinne had said about Rosie, 
and then feel miserable and guilty 
over what I'd said about Corinne. 
There wasn’t anyone I felt just 
easy and friendly with any more. 

was always wondering what 
they’d said about me, or feeling 
myself as much in somebody's 

wer as though I were being 
blockmailed. Being at those meet- 
ings was like being under the 
influence of liquor. I'd hear myself 
saying things that the next day I 
couldn't see how I could ever have 
said. 

It was really the Charity Club 
that gave me the grip. If I'd 
stayed at home that Thursday 
night that I came down with such a hard 
cold, and taken a hot lemonade and every- 
thing, the way Doctor Horne told me to, 
it would never have gone into grip. But I 
didn't dare stay home from the Charity 
Club. In a moment of weakness I'd told 
Dulcie about the first quarrel I'd ever had 
with Mother Horton, and I knew well 
enough that if I didn't want it to be all 
over the town by the next day I'd better 
be first at the club and last to leave 
that night. I was, too; but the next day I 
was down in bed with the grip. 

Oh, take it altogether, the club was a 
terrible worry to me. It was pleasant to 
have Miss Evarts so pleased when I'd 
take her a pile of nightgowns and pillow 
cases for the hospital, and when Doctor 
Wellins mentioned right in the pulpit the 
splendid welfare work the young married 
women were doing. Sooner or later, 
though, we would certainly have broken 
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up in a terrible row if it hadn’t been for 
the scandal about Peggy Scoggins. 

That tied us together again. We 
stopped talking about each other, and all 
talked about Peggy Scoggins. Peggy 
Scoggins is Judge Scoggins’s youngest 
daughter, and lives in the beautiful stone 
house out by the park. She is only seven- 
teen and terribly pretty. She has always 
had a flock of boys running after her; but 
her mother and the judge are terribly 
strict. She couldn't even go to the 
Dancing Club parties unless she went 
with her married sister. And she’s the 
only girl I ever heard of who couldn't go 
skating without a chaperon. 


HE Scoggins are the richest people in 

town, so that anything about them is al- 
ways interesting, and a scandal about a girl 
like Peggy was enough to make any club 
stop talking about anything else. 


At last my strength of resistance gave way 
had two henna rinses and had sworn me to 


It started with Corinne and Bob's see- 
ing her at White's Tavern, in Verblen. 

White's Tavern is a kind of road-house 
and they sell bootleg liquor, and it has a 
very bad name. ‘They also serve per- 
fectly marvelous food, and lots of the nice 
older married people go there on account 
of White'ssea food. There's no other plac 
around that serves sea food at all. The 
first thing every young married couple in 
Montrose does after they're married is to 
go to White's alone. It makes you realize 
as nothing else could that you're grown 
up and married. 

And Corinne saw Peggy Scoggins there 
alone with a man! 

It was enough to cause any Charity 
Club to rock on its foundation. Peggy. 
just seventeen, who couldn't go skating 
alone! 

Of course Peggy must have slipped 
out to go; of course her parents didnt 
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altogether, and I told them how Dulcie had 
secrecy, said Roger would havea fit if heknew 


know a thing about it. Peggy had care- 
fully kept her back turned all the time, 
Corinne said, and Corinne couldn’t see 
the man’s face; it was behind a candle. 

Well, we discussed that the whole eve- 
ning. Discussed who the man could pos- 
sibly be, how on earth Peggy had ever 
dared. We couldn’t help being just the 
least trifle pleased about it, because Mrs. 
Scoggins has been quite superior about the 
way she brought up her girls; rather criti- 
cized our mothers for letting us go around 
alone so much. This was what she got, 
we told each other with a shade of mean 
satisfaction. 

I watched Peggy in church the next 
Sunday, looking so prim and proper be- 
tween her mother and the judge. It just 
didn’t seem possible. And yet that week 
Dulcie saw her at White’s again. Even 
Will was shocked at that. NM) 

* White's is no place for any nice girl,” 


he said. “They get those tough motor 
parties from Chicago." 

We almost forgot to sew at all at the 
meeting after the second time. Dulcie 
hadn't been able to see the man with 
Peggy, either, and we were simply seeth- 
ing with curiosity. They were leaving 
just as Roger and Dulcie got there. 


* T STOPPED just inside the vestibule,” 

Dulcie said, “and watched them go 
out. She had on that red coat with the gold 
buttons that Clemence Scoggins brought 
her back from Paris winter before last. 
And the man helped her into the sportiest- 
looking car you ever saw, a pale blue 
sports roadster.” 

“Tt can’t be anybody in Montrose, 
then,” we said all at once. In a town the 
size of Montrose you get to know all the 
cars by sight. 

The next day, Dulcie and Corinne were 
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in Verblen, and they saw the pale 
blue sports roadster standing out- 
side the Vance Building. Corinne 
recognized it. The car belonged 
to one of the Vanccs, who own the 
Vance Building. And every one of 
the Vances is married. 
This was a real scandal. The 
most exciting that had ever come 
into my life. We discussed whether 
we ought to tell Mrs. Scoggins. 
Nobody wanted to be the one to 
do it. Mrs. Scoggins might be 
glad enough to know, but she is 
terribly haughty, and would cer- 
tainly be awfully nasty to who- 
ever told her. The week that she 
addressed the Parent and Teachers 
Club on “How We Can Help the 
Adolescent Girl” we almost died. 


WE TALKED of nothing else. 
Just as the thing was almost 
dying down for lack of fresh fuel, 
Rosie happened to be up at two 
-o'clock in the morning with her 
new baby, and looked out the front 
window and saw the blue roadster 
coming down Water Street. It 
stopped at the corner of Jackson, 
two blocks away from the Scoggins 
house. They were foolish enough 
to stop under a street light, and 
Rosie could see Peggy's red coat. 

That brought the subject back 
to fever heat again, and it was still 
simmering hot the night of Corelle 

Patterson’s dance in Verblen. Will 
had to go to Lodge first, so I went 
to the Charity Club, but left early. 
Mother Horton came over after 
prayer meeting to stay all night, 
so I let Ella Crowninshield go 
home early. 

It was one o’clock when we left 
the party, and it must have been 
half past when we got to the 
bridge. We were both sleepy and 
driving the flivver along in Feces 
There isn’t much travel on the 
Bridge Road late at night; but 
when we turned the corner just 
before the bridge, we saw a tail 
light. We thought at first the car 
was moving, but as we got closer 
we saw that it was parked. 

“You’d think it'd be too cold 
for spooners,” said Will. And just 
to be mean he turned the new 
searchlight he’d just got for the 
flivver, full on the other car. I gasped. It 

was a long, low, sporty-looking pale blue 
roadster. As we came along the side, I saw 
a man’s shoulder and Peggy Scoggins’s 
bright red coat. 

t gave me a shock that almost took my 
breath away. That is the way it is—you 
can hear things and hear them, and yet 
the first time you actually see them your- 
self, it gives you as much of a turn as 
though you’d never heard a word. 

Will’s searchlight swept past the man's 
shoulder, over his dark hat, and full on 
the girl’s face. My heart turned a double 


flop. 

The girl in Peggy Scoggins's red coat was 
little Ella Crowninshield! 

Will looked at me and I looked at Will 
as he drove on, blank, simply aghast. 
Ella, who had washed our dishes that very 
night, and stayed with our babies till 
Mother Horton got (Continued on pagerz2) 


He Wouldn't Specialize— 
So They Made Him President 


The story of William E. Knox, who, after thirty-eight years of climbing, reached 
the goal he had set for himself when he was a boy —*1 determined to 


be head of the Bowery Savings Bank," he said, “and noth- 
ing ever could deflect me from that ambition" 


NE hot day in August the head 
bookkeeper of a New York sav- 
ings bank sent for a young man 
of his acquaintance. 

"We've got an opening here 
now, Billy,” he said. “I can get you in 
as clerk. You said that you wanted to go 


average man starts, and for a great many 
years he just worked steadily along. He 
was never impatient, he never lost sight of 
his goal, and he never lost faith in his be- 
lief that he would get there in the end. 
“I happened to have good health, and 
I stuck on the job until things came my 
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was a bit presumptuous, I suppose. . Sav- 
ings banks are conservative, and in the 
eighties they were even more conserva- 
tive than they are now: 

“The Bowery Savings Bank was more 
than fifty years old when I went to work 
there, and never in all that time had any 


into banking, didn’t you?” 

“Sure I do,” answered 
the young man; “if there's 
the ghost of a chance to get 
ahead.” 

“Well, I'm growing old 
myself,” said the head 
bookkeeper. “You might 
step up into my shoes some 
day.” 

“That’s right,” agreed 
the boy. Then, with the 
utmost seriousness, “And 
after that, of course, there's 
the presidency." 

» Presidency 2? 

“I mean the bank presi- 
dency,” explained the 
youth. 

“ President of the bank?” 
repeated the old book- 
keeper, and he whistled 
softly. “Of this bank?” 
He laughed, and shook his 
head. “Well, meantime, 
what do you say to this 
clerkship. position?” 

“Oh, I'll take it,” said 
the young man enthusi- 
astically. “When do I be- 
gin?” 

“Monday.” 

And ever since that Mon- 
day morning, forty years 
ago, Wiliam E. Knox has 
been a part of the Bowery 
Savings Bank of New York 
City. He started at scratch, 
a junior clerk with a bhan- 
kering to be president. He 
did what you or anyone else 
can do: set a goal, planned 
the best approach to it, and 
then stuck tight to his plan. 


What You Can Learn From 
Articles Like This 


NY worth-while achievement challenges 
A your attention; but your real interest lies 
in finding out how it was accomplished. 

Always it is the purpose of THE AMERICAN 
MacaziNEÉ to tell the how and the why as well as 
the what. The men and women who talk to you, 
month after month, throngh these pages, take you 
into their confidence, and reveal to you each 
significant step in gaining their objectives. They 
tell you what they went through, what they 
learned from it, how cireumstances shaped them, 
and how they shaped circumstances—and then 
it is left to you to make such application of their 
experiences as fit into your own particular scheme 
of things. 

The accompanying article is a good example of 
what this magazine likes to do for you. Mr. Knox 
knows exactly what put him where he is—at the 
head of one of the greatest banks in the world. 
First of all, he had at the start a definite goal, the 
presidency of the institution which he had just en- 
tered as a clerk. Once having set his heart on that 
goal, he refused to be shunted into any sidetrack 
that might lead into a blind alley. He had mapped 
out a definite course of action, and he stuck to it. 
It took him thirty-eight years to reach his goal; 
but he got there! And he got there because there 
was no confusion in his mind about his destination 
or the route to it. Tue Epirox. 


man climbed from the ranks 
into the executive headship 
of the bank. No wonder the 
old bookkeeper laughed 
when I confided to him my 
ambition to be president. 
But he was a true friend, 
and he kept the secret." 

“Deciding on your goal 
isn’t reaching it, however,” 
I reminded Mr. Knox. 

“Certainly not," he an- 
swered, “but it saves you a 
lot of time which otherwise 
would be wasted in false 
starts. I knew right from 
the beginning that my fu- 
ture was with the bank, so 
I dismissed all thought of 
looking for opportunities 
outside. 

“You remember Andrew 
Carnegie’s advice to the 
young man regarding an in- 
vestment policy? Mr. Car- 
negie told him to put all his 
eggs in one basket, and then 
watch the basket. The 
same principle applies to a 
business connection. Select 
a good concern in the line 
that interests you, and then 
focus all your abilities there. 

“The other half of my 
program was quite differ- 
ent,” went on Mr. Knox. 
“While I was sure that I 
wanted to stick with the 
bank, I was equally positive 
that I did not want to get 
stuck in some intermediate 
position. An important 
part of my plan was to 
avoid becoming a specialist. 


‘Yo-day he is not only president of his 
bank, which is the second largest savings 
bank on the continent, but is also presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Association. 
In short, he is one of the recognized 
leaders of his profession. No thrilling 
episode landed him where he is; no great 
stroke of luck, no special "pull." — His 
remarkable career is bound to be an in- 
spiration to you, because he started as the 
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way," Mr. Knox told me recently when I 
asked him about his extraordinary rise. 

" But among your associates there were 
others equally healthy, and perhaps quite 
as competent,” D insisted. " Didn't you 
have some plan or program that helped 
you realize your ambition?” 

"Well," admitted. Mr.. Knox, "I did 
definitely pick my goal right at the start, 
and I worked with it always in view. I 


“Tt was not many months after I began 
work before my chief offered me a place as 
regular teller in one of the cages. I thanked 
him for the promotion, but declined it. I 
told him I'd be glad to fill in at any cage 
at any time, but for a regular thing V'd 
rather stay clerk a while longer. 

“And that wasn’t any piece of herc^ics, 
either,” said Mr. Knox. “When I¢ first 
came to the bank (Continued on. pa d;; 89) 
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Mn. KNOX, one of the leading business men of 
the country, is president of the Bowery Savings 
Bank, of New York City, as well as of the American 
Bankers Association. Born in Ireland sixty-two 
years ago, he was brought by his parents to America 
when he was ten years old. After unang school 
and working at odd jobs, he got a place in the bank 


William E. Knoz 


of which he is now the head, and for which he has 
worked continuously for the pees forty years. His 


presen position is the goal he has always had in view. 
he Bowery Savings Bank, one of the most interest- 
ing business institutions in America, has 180,000 
depositors and /more than $215,000,000 on de- 
posit, all in accounts of $5,000 or less. 
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Rockwell Kent 


Famous as a painter and an adventurer, Mr. 
Kent has made for himself a unique place among the 
great artists of America. This picture shows him 
aboard an abandoned derelict in the harbor of Punta 
Arenas, Chili, where he had gone to find new subjects 
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for his work. He is the youngest artist to have a 
icture bought by the jury of the Metropolitan 
useum, in New York. Mr. Kent was born in 
Tarrytown, New York, forty-three years ago. Heis 
married, and lives on a farm in Arlington, Vermont. 


An Artist Who Works 
At the Ends of the World — 


The thrilling story of Rockwell Kent, who has lived and painted in Alaska, 
on the bleak shores of Newfoundland, and in the far-away reaches 
of Tierra del Fuego — His philosophy of life and the ex- 
traordinary paths along which he has followed it 


. By John Monk Saunders 


WAS night in the Sailors’ Grave- 
yard. The derelict “Lonsdale,” one 
of the gaunt dismasted hulks lying 
in the waters of that far harbor, 
swung gently at her megane: A 

mile away ran the desolate coast line of 
South America and the squat port of 
Punta Arenas. 

In the captain’s cabin, stripped of its 
furnishings and long untenanted, slept 
two men. At the first hint of dawn one of 
them awoke, lighted a lamp and dressed. 
He groped his way up the dark compan- 
ionway to the piercing cold. His foot- 
steps on the iron deck were muffled by a 
light covering of snow. Drawing a pail 
of water from the tank he sponged his 
face and hands and, shivering from the icy 
wash, dived down into the saloon of the 
old ship. 

In a few minutes the swinging lamp was 

iving out feeble rays of light, the pot- 

llied stove was glowing red, coffee was 
brewed, and the two men were warming 
themselves against another day. 

A heavy boat bumped alongside, fol- 
lowed by the sound of heavy boots on the 
deck. Two carpenters from Punta Arenas 
were reporting to "the American" for 
work. Followed by his mate, the Ameri- 
can led them to the starboard rail, where 
stood, blocked and braced, a lifeboat from 
the wrecked steamer ‘‘ Beacon Grange. ” 

The boat was of slipshod factory con- 
struction with false knees and braces 
sawed from straight-grained planks. Her 
stem was splintered, seven planks were 
stove, she was dry as a bone and open 
everywhere. The American had paid 
twenty dollars for her. 

For two months during the freezing 
Magellan winter the American labored on 
that boat. With forge and blow torch and 
mallet and rivets he rebuilt and refitted 
her. A curved, gnarled root was made 
into a stem, new planks replaced the 
damaged sides. She was given a deep 
hard-wood keel, shod with iron. Timbers 
were warped for her deck and cabin. In 
the end she became a trim five-ton sailing 
sloop. 

The queer characters who dwelt aboard 
the derelict “Lonsdale” thought the Ameri- 
can mad. They themselves lived in the 
officers’ quarters aft of the saloon, and 
they were men who, for certain reasons, 
had put life behind them and chosen to 
wind up their separate careers between 
the decks of an abandoned ship in a far 
corner of the world. 

'They were secretive, sinister men who 


were living out their days in silent inaction. 

The American talked and worked at 
a fierce pace, a blazing flame of energy 
in a dark port of missing men. He was of 
slight, athletic build, with quick eyes, a 
quick tongue, and quicker hands. There 
was nothing he couldn’t do with his hands. 
They were expert in tapering the spruce 
spars, in caulking and painting, and in 
plying a needle in the heavy duck sails. 
At odd moments too, they were busy with 
black and white line drawings. They were 
a famous pair of hands, if the nondescripts 
on board the old hulk but knew. 

They thought him mad not so much be- 
cause he was such a demon of toil but 
because of what he was about to do. He 
purposed to sail that little boat through 
the mountain-islanded channel west and 
south of Tierra del Fuego and around 
Cape Horn. Therein lay a chance of get- 
ting wrecked, or drowned, or eaten by the 
straits cannibals. 

* He's crazy,” said Ole Ytterock, when 
he first heard what the American in- 
tended. Such a comment from Ole was 
important. Ole was a young adventurer 
without a country, a sailor of the seven 
seas, a wild and reckless freebooter. He 
had felt the decks of three Norwegian 
schooners sink beneath him during the 
war. Shrapnel, an iron bar wielded dur- 
ing an Ecuadorian revolution, and street 
fights in foreign ports had marred, some- 
Wat his original cast of features; but he 
had a charming smile, withal. He had a 
forty-two-inch chest, muscles like steel 
cables, and no fear. 

ree days later, at his own suggestion, 
he joined the American in his mad enter- 
prise. 


HE American was Rockwell Kent. To 

the human derelicts on the “ Lonsdale” 
and to young Ole, his mate, that name 
said nothing. To most English-speakin 
people with any knowledge of art it sai 
many things. Ye said, for instance, ‘He 
is the youngest artist to have a painting- 
purchased by the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York and hung in its galleries; his 
landscapes and seascapes are permanently 
housed in the great art galleries of the 
United States; the most famous collectors 
of the day—Frick, Lewisohn, Phillips, 
Spalding, and Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney 
—have bought his canvases for their 
private collections; he has served on the 
jury of selection of the most important 
exhibitions m America, that of the Cor- 
coran Gallery, in Washington, D. C., and 


of the Carnegie Institute of Art, in Pitts- 

urgh.” Among artists none had sounder 
fame nor a better name than Rockwell 
Kent. 

But what was Rockwell Kent doing in 
the Sailors’ Graveyard? Here is the sole 
explanation: he chanced to see a map of 
the southernmost tip of South America, 
and his eye caught the names of Famine 
Reach, Desolation Bay, and Last Hope 
Inlet. The power of those names drew 
him, for the time being, from his wife and 
children on his Vermont farm clear to 
Cape Horn. Here was a wilderness, and 
Rockwell Kent has been, all of his life, a 
painter of the wilderness. 

He had painted pictures on a bleak 
island off the coast of Maine during 
freezing winter days, when the sea ran 
like a millrace and the wind blew such a 
hurricane that even the hardy lobstermen 
dared not put out into it. 

Through a long Alaskan winter Kent 
had exiled himself on Fox Island, in Res- 
urrection Bay, cooking his own food, 
making his own fire, and painting pictures 
of the cruel Northland that afterward 
became something of an art sensation in 
New York. He had done some of his 
finest work on the desolate coast of New- 
found spe and in the hills of New Hamp- 
shire. 


ENT is not a velvet-jacket artist. 

Not for him the soft ease of a New 
York studio. Not for him, as for Gaugin, 
the scented warmth of the South Seas. 
Kent has chosen always the snow-topped 
mountains, the dreary wastes, and remote 
wildernesses. 

Here, in the cabin of the “Lonsdale” in 
the harbor of Punta Arenas, Kent and his 
bucko mate were putting the finishing 
touches on the quens for the voyage to 
Cape Horn. Suddenly there was a crash 
of glass and furniture from another part 


. of the ship. Presently a rhinoceros of a 


Norwegian hurled back the door and 
rolled in. 

“We don't like Americans on this ship," 
he said drunkenly, dropping on a bench, 
*an' there's goin’ to Re some shootin’. 
Get me?” 

Kent, busy on a drawing, didn’t even 
look up. ; 

“I’m the strongest man on thish ship—” 
R By this time Ole Ytterock was on his 

eet: 

“Stand up, you miserable, white-livered 
bluf,” he roared, “and I'll set you on 
your ear so quick— ” 
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The mighty one took one look at the 
furious mate and hastily retreated. 


ENT and Ole carried out their expedi- 
tion to Cape Horn and upset the ex- 
pectations of those who saw them off by 
coming back alive. They were helped along 
the way by soldiers, cannibals, brawlers, 
poachers, missionaries, two murderers, a 
minister’s son, and a Holy-Jumper. 
Leaving their boat in Admiralty Sound, 
they discovered an unknown pass through 
the rocky mountains of Tierra del Fuego 
and set out for the southern shore, a 
journey never before undertaken or be- 
lieved possible. You get something of an 
idea of the gallant, untamed spirit of the 
two adventurers when you hear how they 
finished the last lap of that racking tramp. 
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Bear Glacier, Alaska, a painting in oils by Rockwell Kent 


“Twilight descended just as we reached 
the broad plain westward of Ushuaia," 
said Kent. “The mate was spent. 

*** Let's rest a bit,’ he said, as we reached 
the outskirts of the town, ‘because we've 
got to blow in in style.' 

“In a few minutes he could stand it. 
With heads thrown back and swinging 
arms to our marching tune of ‘Jolin 
Brown’s Body’ we tramped in. 

“The dogs announced our coming, folk 
came to their doors to stare. 

“*Where are you from?’ asked a fellow. 

* * Admiraltv Sound.’ 

"Wow! Where are you going?” 

““Cape Horn!’” 

That last bowled over the natives, be- 
cause these two hardy chaps who ap- 
peared from nowhere, and had just achieved 
a miraculous feat of hiking, were about to 
hght their way through unknown barriers 
of rock and water to the very tip of the 
world, a hundred miles away. 


SOME of the oil paintings of Tierra del 
Fuego that Rockwell Kent brought 
ome with him can still be seen at the 
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Wildenstein Galleries on Fifth Avenue in 
New York, though most of them have been 
bought by art dealers and private col- 
lectors. Long ago, the critics pronounced 
his paintings to be American works of art 
of the very first order. 

When Kent's paintings of the Maine 
coast—his earlier work done when he was 
but twenty-four—were first exhibited in 
New York, James Huneker, the great 
critic, wrote of them in the New Tork 
“Sun:” 


If vou long for a thrill go and look at the new 
pictures, fourteen in all, of Rockwell Kent. 
Mr. Kent is young. Donnerwetter! but he 
knocks you off your pins before you can sit 
down, with these broad, realistic, powerful rep- 
resentations of weltering seas, men laboring in 
boats, rude, rocky headlands, and snowbound 


landscapes. Mr. Kent lives with the fishermen 
on this desperate coast, and he has evidently 
endured the rough weather and the bleak 
scenery. He is very vivid, in style immature, 
yet a style both personal and powerful. Those 
fishermen in their cockleshell crafts, on a sea 
that is running like a millrace and tumbling 
like tornado clouds, those fellows out there 
under the lee of that harsh pile of rocks, are 
rendered with a fidelity that tells of a big grip 
of essentials. 


OCKWELL KENT is the stormy 

petrel of American art. He belongs 
to no school, he subscribes to no theories, 
he follows no masters. He goes to the 
ends of the earth to paint, and he goes 
when the spirit moves him. His relatives, 
his friends, his fellow artists, the critics, 
never know what he is going to produce 
next; they only know that, whatever it is, 
it will be important. 

He has been called the one truly Ameri- 
can artist. In birth, training, education, 
and viewpoint he is wholly and genuinely 
American. He was born in Tarrytown, on 
the Hudson River, in the state of New 
York. His school days were a steady suc- 


cession of prizes and scholarships. In the 
School of Architecture, at Columbia Uni- 
versity, he led all of his classes by a wide 
margin. He was regarded by his instruc- 
tors as the most gifted student in the 
Chase School of Art, in New York City. 
His teachers, William Chase, Robert 
Henn, Hayes-Miller, and Abbott Thayer, 
all pun. great things. 

When he was but a youngster of twenty- 
two he did two oil paintings of Mount 
Monadnock, in New Hampshire, and sub- 
mitted them to the Nationa: Academy. 
They were both accepted and “hung on 
the line," with the outstanding paintings 
of the year. 

Now, here is the significant fact about 
Rockwell Kent: he refused to repaint the 
subjects that won him instant fame. He 
would not duplicate his success- 
ful pictures. He would not iden- 
tify himself with any one picture. 
Once he had mastered a theme or 
a subject, he turned away from it. 

“T couldn’t become a cow and 

ool painter," said Kent. “I 
uve known artists who learned 
to paint a cow and a pool, and 
who continued to paint a cow 
and a pool. They became the 
best cow and pool painters in the 
world, and dies remained cow 
and pool painters to the end”? 


KENT has long since justified 
his stand. His work has stead- 
ily risen in value. Separate can- 
vases now sell at $3,500; but 
there was a day when they sold 
at $200, and still an earlier day 
when they didn't sell at all. Those 
were the days when it was hard 
to stick to his guns. Because he 
wouldn't repeat a successful pic- 
ture, he was forced to earn his 
livelihood at such jobs as carpen- 
tering, lobster-fishing, drilling, and 
drafting in an xt dbrecid office. 
But he didn't get deep into a rut 
by doing only one kind of picture. 

A. the moment Rockwell Kent 
is painting in a tiny studio he 
built with his own hands on a 
ledge of rock high up in the Green 
Mountains of Vermont. His 
wooded farm, “Egypt,” lies beneath him, 
two miles from the village of Arlington. 
He is soberly at work there now, but he 
will, like as not, drop his knitting one of 
these days and head away to a far wilder- 
ness, there to paint like one possessed, 
and to emerge with a new series of can- 
vases and a new journal of adventure. 

From his father, who was a mining en- 
gineer, a lawyer, and a distinguished flut- 
ist, and who died when Kent was six, he 
inherited his uncannily gifted hands. He 
also inherited a kit of tools, a metal-and 
wood-turning lathe and a silver flute. 
Kent made use of each of these inherit- 
ances. 

“From my mother,” said Kent, “I 
learned to get up early in the morning. 
That’s one of the finest things a mother 
can teach her son. 

“There used to be a picture of the death 
of William the Conqueror hanging in my 
bedroom. His attendants had torn the 
body from the bed and left it lying naked 
on the floor ın a swirl of bedclothes. Early 
in the morning, my mother used to come 
in and say, ‘Well, are we going to have a 
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Rockwell Kent in the bleak wilderness of Tierra del Fuego, near the southern tip of South America. Without a penny in his 
pocket, he went tramping over unknown mountain passes, writing a journal of exploration, painting landscapes, and playing 
his flute to pay for his dinners. Ile was nearly drowned, starved, and frozen on this vagabond excursion, but he was very happy 


death of William the Conqueror this 
morning?' If I didn't hop out of bed in- 
stantly I found myself stretched out on 
the floor, as badly exposed as the Norman 
King. 
“We had only three deaths of William 
the Conqueror, because I was ashamed to 
be caught lying in bed in the morning 
after my mother was up and about. 

“T have a poignant recollection of the 
first prize I ever won at school in Tarry- 
town. [t was a little gold Maltese cross, 
and it was stamped with my initials and 
presented to me as the class prize in Spen- 
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cerian penmanship. I was so proud of it 
that I wore it pinned on my blouse when 
my mother took me to a garden party one 
afternoon. One of the boys, jealous of my 
high honors, tore it off and threw it in the 
shrubbery. I hunted for it the rest of the 
day, but I had to give up when it got too 
dark to see. I never found it. 

“T think that was the bitterest blow of 
my life. The pain of it wasn’t softened 
till the next year, when at another school 
I was awarded the rosewood penholder 
for the prize in penmanship. 

“My career in art began during the 
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Dome Mountain, Tierra del Fuego. One of the landscapes painted in 
oils by Rockwell Kent on his voyage through the Straits of Magellan 


hand-painted china era. ‘That was about 
the year 1896. I bought sets of plain 
white cups and saucers, painted designs 
on them, and baked in the coloring in an 
oven at home. 

"My specialty was windmills. Of 
course I did pansies now and then, and 
daisy chains and a ship or two, but my art 
found its fullest expression when I was 
painting a windmill on a teacup in Delft 
blue. l considered myself without a peer 
in the windmill branch of art. There I 
was at my best. 

“The Women’s Exchange of Tarry- 
town, a sort of clearing place for all sorts 
of homemade articles made by the in- 
digent ladies of the town, was a great in- 
stitution for me. It provided a market- 
place for my handiwork. The family 
treasury needed every cent I could make 
on the sale of the china, because it was 
very, very low. 


"I DEVELOPED rapidly as a painter of 
china, and became known as one of the 
chief china painters of the village, rivaling 
the great Jack Bacon, who was reputed 
to be the leader in this field of art. I had 
to do all of my painting after school hours, 
as I was only fourteen. The great mo- 
ment came when I actually received a 
commission to paint a set of china to be 
given as a birthday present. It was to have 
windmills and initials on it! I felt that 
I had reached the pinnacle of the profession 
when I executed that commission. 

“My first chance to study art came 
about through my aunt. She was a gifted 
artist, and she wanted to study under 
William M. Chase, who was then con- 


- ducting a school at Shinnecock, on Long 


Island. She persuaded my mother to 
take a banale near the school, and 
when we moved there it was arranged that 
I should attend the school, too. 

“T think Chase (Continued om page 102) 


A Winter Interlude 


By David Grayson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


The seventh of the new series, 
"Adventures in Understanding” 


“It is good for thee to dwell deep, that thou 
mayest feel and understand the spirits. of 
people."—From page 92 of the inimitable 
journal of John Woolman. 


MARCH IST. 

ID you ever love a little place: 
a little town, where there is 
stillness and ease of the soul? 
I have. I know such a 

place— 
I have had a great experience, in which 
I have discovered again the beauty of the 
near, the charm of the common. At one 
moment it seems to me I could relate the 
uneventful story of the past three days in 
a single sentence; 
but when I think 
of itagain, warmly, 
deeply, and my 
mind pauses with 
an indescribable 
kind of love over 
each separate mo- 
ment of it, I think 
of a certainty I 
could write an en- 
tire book about it. 
Nothing happened; f 
everything hap- { 
pened! i 
I have had three j; 
great days at home ( 
in Hempfield. I À 
left the City last | 
Friday, the air \ 
murky, the streets f 
full of slush, and | 
| 
| 
| 
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came at evening to 
Hempfield. And 
all about it was of 
a whiteness and 
cleanness impos- 
sible to describe; 
and still, still! 
When I walked 
down the road the 
snow was heaped 
on every side. It tufted all the fence posts, 
powdered the tree tops, lay deep and white 
upon the fields. My breath made a plume 
as I walked in the frosty air, and the snow 
creaked under my feet. I had my cap 
drawn down over my head and a muffler 
wrapped high around my throat—in one 
hand my gray bag, and in the other an 
awkward lumpy package containing a 
bottle of milk, a pat of butter, a loaf of 
bread, a wedge of bacon. 

I cannot tell how eagerly I tramped 
down the road that I might come quickly 
to the turning where I could catch the 
first glimpse of our own home. It was just 
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in the edge of evening—you know, the 
time when the snow begins to look blue 
where the shadows fall upon it. But be- 
fore I reached the corner I stopped there 
in the road, for it had come upon me with 
sudden sharpness that the house would 
be unlike itself—cold, still, vacant. 

“It will seem an unfriendly place,” I 
said. 

But I plowed onward again and pres- 
ently the house came into view. Its eyes 
were indeed all closed with shutters, it 
lay asleep there on the hillside, no breath 
rose from its chimneys, and yet what a 
surge of feeling I had that I was come 


I cannot tell how eagerly I tramped down the road that I might come 
quickly to the turning where I could catch the first $limpse of our own home 


again to my own place! Imade my way 
through a foot of unbroken snow to the 
doorway. A drift barred the steps; I 
tramped it down and came thus into the 
dark, cold, strangely familiar house. At 
first it struck a chill through me; but 1 
shook myself, got a light in my own 
room, and went down on my knees at 
the fireplace. Ibuiltup a little live blaze 
among the old ashes. I ran to bring the 
largest stick I could find fora back-log 
an smaller ones to build up around it. 

In a few minutes I had a noble 
great fire that lighted up the whole room 
and sent out a delicious glow of heat. I 


threw off my coat and got in more wood; 
and soon found myself whistling and pres- 
ently singing, as i do when I am sure of 
my solitude. There is nothing like an 
open fire—the whole process of making it, 
poking it, mending it—to comfort the 
soul of man. There is nothing more 
friendly than an open fire. 

Do you know the odor, the delectable 
odor, of bacon frying over an open fire? 
On a cold night, mind you, when your ap- 

etite has been whetted to a keen edge? 
[he very look of it, sizzling there in Har- 
riet’s long-handled skillet—and oh, the 
sound of it—where is there anything 
finer? 

I rigged a temporary hob by using the 
andirons and two pokers, and upon this 1 
had a kettle of potatoes boiling over. 
Whenever the lid began to dance about, I 
swung the kettle aside until its fiery ardors 
had calmed down. I burned off the nose 
from Harriet's old 
coffee pot; but the 
coffee!—the coffee 
was nectar for the 
gods. 

Considermenow 
at my banquet 
table there by the 
hre, where I could 
reach the skillet 
handle—the room 
glowing with com- 
fort—full of the 
good odors of ba- 
con and coffee— 
the lord of all ] 
surveyed— 

When it wasover 
I threw more logs 
upon the fire and 
begantolook about 
the place, renewing 
my acquaintance 
with many an old 
friend: a picture 
here, a book there. 
Ithink of all things 
in this world an 
old book gathers 
about it the richest 
mosses of remem- 
brance; I know 
well many an author of whom I can say, 
as the woman of Samaria said of the Mas- 
ter, “He told me all things that ever I did.” 


SO IT was by chance there on my shelves 
that I came upon a set of old green- 
clad volumes, gold-lettered, that I have 
known as long as I can remember. 

“Hello!” said I, “there you are again!” 

I recalled warmly all the long history 
of those old books. They had belonged 
first to my father, and bore within their 
covers his characteristic book plate with 
the blazoned motto: 

The ungodly borroweth and paycth not again. 
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They say we’re the root of all evil 
And repeat it again and again; 
Of war, and quarrels, and blood- 


shed, 
All mischief, be what it may! 
And pray, then, why do you mar- 


Ty us, 
If we're all the plagues you say? 


“Why,” said I to myself, 
“that might be sung any 
day on any stage in twen- 
tieth-century America.” 

had laid out serious 
work for that evening—for 
I had come to Hempheld on 
business—and forgot it all, 
forgot everything. I rolled 
my couch up to the fire and 
put the old green books on 
the floor within arm's reach, 
and there, stretched out in a 
veritable riot of solid com- 
fort, I read and read and 
read: 


Though care and strife 
Elsewhere be rife, 
Upon my word I do not heed 'em; 
In bed I lie 
With books hard by 
And with increasing zeal I read "em. 
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How well I remember 
seeing my father read 
those bakica kerosene 
lamp held in one hand, 
the book in the other. 
Through the long winter 
evenings! It was thus 
that he kept burning the 
lamp of his spirit there 
on the raw frontier. In 
my early days, when any 
book whatsoever that 
came into my hand was 
meat and drink to me, I 
read parts of those “An- 
cient Classics"—the 
had in them the Iliad; 
Pindar, Aristophanes, 
Pliny, and many others 
—and remember how 
dull I found most of 
them, and yet how I per- 
sisted for the joy of 
coming upon such mar- 
velous s.ories as Pliny's 
adventre; during the 
eruption of Vesuvius. 


OOKING at these 
faded old green vol- 
umes Í forgot where I 
was, or who I was; I for- 
got the world, the flesh 
and the devil. By merest 
chance I opened one of 
them, to find my eye 
A fling upon the rollick- 
ing chorus of women in 
one of Aristophanes’s 
plays: the one beginning: 


They’re always abusing the 
women, 

As a terrible plague to 
men. 


I read it through to. 
the end, thinking how 
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When I came to myself it was late enough, 
I can tell you; so I stepped out of the 
doorway to make my bow to the wint 
night, as I love to do in the country. It 
was clear and very still. The frosty stars 
seemed low and near. Far across the val- 
ley, like pinholes in the dark, I could see 
here and there the friendly light of a home. 
So I came in again-to my own warm room, 
and it seemed strangely good to me to be 
there with all the ancient, familiar things 
about. I made me a bed upon the couch 
with blankets rummaged from Harriet's 
closet. After the lamp was out, I lay there 
looking into the fire for some time. .. . 

“Life on any terms,” said I, “is good.” 

And so went to sleep. 


"TPE following day, Saturday, was trul 
a great one. I had plenty to do. Dic 
Sheridan, whom we had left in charge of 
the place, came down early, and we walked 
about discussing many things that must 
be done, such as the pruning of the apple 
trees and grapevines, the repairing of 
fences, getting up wood, and i like. I 
stopped for some time to look at my bees, 
safely hid in their winter quarters, each 
shelter heaped with snow. It had come 
off sunny and warm that morning, and 
some of the bees were 
venturing out to explore 
the arctic regions of or- 
chard and garden. They 
are truly a neat and 
orderly people and lose 
noopportunity for house- 
cleaning. They were 
bringing out the dead 
bees, a single worker 
sometimes lifting and fly- 
ing as much as twenty 
ards with a dead bee 
efore dropping it. Often 
before going back in they 
would tehe down on the 
sunny snow for a minute 
or more. To drink? I do 
not know. Every colony 
seemed active and in 
good conditicn, which 
greatly delighted me. 


SOON found it so 

pleasant there on my 
own land, even though 
the snow was deep, that 
l brought out a pruning 
saw and shears and set 
to work on my favorite 
Mackintosh tree. | 
worked for some time 
entirely absorbed, think- 
ing only of the task in 
hand, but presently, as I 
stood high up in the tree, 
I looked all about me, 
across the snowy coun- 
tryside with all the farms 
about, and smoke rising 
from many a friendly 
chimney—and the cattle 
calling in the yards—and 
hens cackling—and in 
the town road the jingle 
of sleigh bells—and it 
came over me with a 
sudden glow how much 


utterly modern it was: Presently I heard someone sing out my name. ... I I loved it all! It was 
these verses written three turned about to see a young farmer named Larkin, mounted something also, I thought ` 
or four hundred years upon his empty sled.... He came to a stop with jin- vaingloriously, to stand 


before the birth of Christ: gling bells, near me, and I mounted beside him on his rack up thus in a sturdy apple 
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tree which I had planted with my own 
hand, so short a time ago (it etie and 
cultivated and pruned and sprayed. It 
gives such a sense of reward and posses- 
sion, as nothing else I know. 

But I was not to enjoy it for long. I 
heard a wild commotion in the dooryard, 
and I looked up to see old Jim Carter 
come puffing and wallowing down the lane. 
Behind him came his son, driving his 
home-builtcontraptionfor *buzzin' "wood. 
I had sent Dick to get him, but had not 
expected him so soon. 

‘Hello, Jim," said 
I. He seemed like an 
old friend. 

* Hello there your- 
self," he responded 
heartily. ‘‘Where ye 
been all this time?" 


BIG, slow man is 

Jim, loose in his 
clothes, his face 
burned in the cutting 
winter air to the color 
of rich old leather. 
He has the twang of 
the ancient New Eng- 
land hills in his voice, 
and never fails to add 
a needless "r" to a 
word if he can possibly 
find a place for it. 

He drives the cham- 
pion long-lived motor 
truck known to man, 
so old that the engine 
covers long since dis- 
appeared, leaving the 
bowels of the creature 
shamelessly exposed. 
When he starts the 
engine the noise is 
terrific; one is alarmed 
lest Jim be at once 
blown into the heav- 
ens. But he isn’t, he 
would never go so far 
up. His “buzzer,” as 
he calls it, is not 
*"boughten." Why 
should he buy a ma- 
chine when he can 
make one? What’s a 
Yankee for, anyway? 

He explained to me 
—] could not leave 
him for the very joy 
I had in watching the 
exciting process of 
events—he explained 
how he got an old 
automobile engine— 
“Cost me less'n 
twenty-five dollars—” 
mounted ''her" on 
his truck and hitched 
her up to the saw. “She” is cooled by 
water from a vinegar barrel which stands 
just behind her and slops merrily when the 
car runs. Never mind, once the engine 
starts, the heat generated soon dries 
everything off—such is the cleverness of 
genius. 

He has often to patch up his contrap- 
tion, both car and saw, with bits of board, 
wire, nails, screws, bolts, a rusty box of 
which he carries always near at hand. To 
see this huge man down in the snow and 
sawdust under his machine, blowing like 
a porpoise as he twists a bit of mending 


to hear the Scotch Preacher. . .. 
the old friends I met . . . nor of the Preacher's sermon. . . . 
as I walked homeward again . . . I suddenly said aloud, "After all, 


life is the thing. The greatest art of all is the art of living" 
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wire, is something to see, I can tell you. 

I stood laughing inwardly as I watched 
him—or listened to him talking as he went 
along, like a surgeon cutting out an ap- 

ndix. But, lord, how he can saw! 
‘ Buzz" is truly the appropriate name for 
it. His son passes along a cordwood 
stick. He sets it on the carriage, drives it 
—zip—against the saw. The carriage 
flies back, and he drives it forward again 
—zip—and the job is done. The sawed 
sticks fly from under his elbow like dirt 


On Sunday morning, I walked into town and went to the church 


from under Bowser's paws when he digs 
for a woodchuck. 

It is incredible that the contraption can 
hold together to the end of the pile. It 
doesn't. But genius, and Yankee genius 
at that, is hard to beat, and a new bolt 
sets her going again. Before I knew it the 
wood was sawed, and with vast eruptions 
of smoke and steam the buzzer set off up 
the snowy road seeking new piles of wood 
to devour. Done! Achieved ! Money in 
pocket! 

That afternoon I tramped over to see 
Horace, and then around by way of Close 


I will not attempt to tell of all 


Valley and Barker’s Mill to the town. At 
every turn I came upon familiar views or 
met men I know. How good the flavor of 
the place, how pleasant the remembered 
scenes! 

There is a kind of sturdy humor in the 
country that the city does not know. A 
humor that grows straight out of the soil. 
There may be wit in the city, but wit deals 
with words: humor with life. I was 
amused at Horace’s observation regarding 
his visit to the City, when he spent 
Thanksgiving with us. 
He had enjoyed every 
minute of it, said he; 
but, “I was glad to 
git home agin where 
peop'e understand my 
jokes." (Humor, 
when you come to 
think of it, is the 
very last thing we 
come to understand 
in a foreign place or 
a foreign language. 
Conrad, great writer 
as he was, could do 
everything in English 
except joke in it.) 


AS I tramped, it 
seemed to methat 
I never had seen such 
a stir of vigorous out- 
door life, sharpened 
and vivifed by the 
sun and the wind of 
winter. Stories sprang 
up by magic on every 
side. 

It was the time 
when teamsters were 
drawing wood into the 
town from the Burn- 
ham Hills and Crews- 
bury. Most of them 
had been down in the 
forenoon loaded, and 
were now on their way 
back. There was 
something so jaunty 
and bold about these 
robust teamsters with 
their fine great horses 
swinging along the 
snowy roads that I 
could not help stop- 

ing to watch them. 
liked the very sight 
of them. 

Presently, as I 
tramped, heard 
someone sing out my 
name. 

“Hi there?" said he. 

So I turned about 
to see a young farmer 
i I know, named Lar- 
kin, mounted upon his empty sled. He 
waved me a grand salute, which I re- 
turned. He came to a stop with jingling 
bells, near me, and I mounted beside him 
on his rack. 

“Git up there!” he called to his horses, 
and in a moment we were whirling up the 
road—the sun glinting on the shining 
brasses of the harness and the red pom- 
pons dancing on the horses’ heads. Oc- 
casionally a ball of snow cast by the 
horses' hoofs would come whirling back 
into the sled, and the sunny air was full 
of fine, sharp ice (Continued on page 148) 


But 


Visit the Doctor And 
He Wont Have to Visit You 


Deafness, rheumatism, tuberculosis, and practically all other serious ailments are 
the penalty people pay for neglecting early symptoms, which are na- 
ture's danger signals —Stories that show the danger of self- ` 
diagnosis and of delay in consulting a physician 


An Interview with Calvin H. Goddard, M. D. 


DIRECTOR OF THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY MEDICAL CLINIC 


Reported by M. K. Wisehart 


OME months ago a man came to 
the Cornell University Medical 
Clinic in New York City to ask 
advice concerning the stiffness in 
his right knee. He had suffered 
pain in the joint off and on for years. 
‘The patient was examined by a special- 
ist in charge of the depart- 
ment which treats cases of 


Only a few weeks ago another patient, 
a woman, came to the Clinic with a com- 
plaint of a peculiar nature, but one which 
is not uncommon. Constantly, day and 
night, she was hearing noises in her head. 
They were much worse at night, so that 
she suffered greatly from loss of sleep. 


any one of these “head noises” at a time. 
Imost invariably, inca condition such 
as this, the patient is found to be suffering 
from Ca of the middle ear. This ma 

follow in the train of a severe cold, or it 
may be due to an infection, caused, per- 
haos, by sneezing, or by getting water in 

the ear while swimming. 


arthritis, diseases of the 
joints. In addition to the 
joint trouble it was found 
that he had a heart com- 
plication, and badly in- 
fected tonsils. The special- 
ist advised him that he 
could not hope for per- 
manentimprovement, either 
in the joint or heart condi- 
tion, until he had his tonsils 
removed. 

“Why,” exclaimed the 
man, “should I have my 
tonsils out because I’ve got 
a stiff knee?” 

He had not the slightest 
idea that infection from 
diseased tonsils is often re- 
sponsible for apparently 
quite unrelated ills; that it 
shows itself in rheumatic 
symptoms, in trouble with 
the valves of the heart, and 
in all sorts of constitutional 
ills—the things we mean 
when we say we are “under 

ar.” 

However, when the con- 
nection between these trou- 
bles and “focal infection” 
was explained to him he was 
glad to have his tonsils re- 
moved. And he began to 
get better at once. 

This incident illustrates 
something that happens 
very often in the Cornell 
Clinic. Patients fail to 
realize the first symptoms of 


LookOut For __ 
the After Effects of Colds 


s OU may be surprised when I say that an 
acute cold is a condition that requires 


medical care," says Doctor Goddard. “The 
reason we should attend to our colds much more 
solicitously than most of us do is because of the 
after effects. There are many serious complica- 
tions which may follow an ordinary cold. 

“Last year 2,600 people came to the Clinic suf- 
fering from more or less serious nose and throat 
troubles. Most of these troubles were due to 
colds. In July and August there are very few 
such cases. But just as soon as the weather turns 
cold—in October and November—they increase 
abruptly, and keep on coming all winter. The 
‘peak,’ however, is not reached until March and 
April. Twice as many patients with nose and 
throat troubles, or respiratory diseases, visit 
the Clinic in each of these months as come in any 
other month of the year. 

“Why is this? Not because people are more 
likely to catch cold in the spring than in the fall 
and winter. But because the after effects of the 
colds contracted in the winter are just becoming 
manifest in such troubles as bronchitis, tonsillitis, 
infections of the sinuses, influenza, and pneu- 
monia." 


In the particular case 1 
am speaking of, the condi- 
tion had been developing 
for five or six years. The 
history of the case indicated 
that infecting matter had 
been driven into the inner 
ear by too forcible blowing 
of the nose during a cold. 


N THE course of time the 
patient had experienced a 
dull pain in her ears, and 
her Dating had become 
much less acute. But she 
paid no attention to these 
important symptoms until 
the head noises became sc 
unbearable that she was 
compelled to seek relief 
from them. The result of the 
delay was that an operation 
had to be performed on the 
right side, which left hei 
without hearing in that ear. 
Her hearing on the other 
side can still be saved by 
proper treatment. 

very month, between 
five hundred and a thousand 
patients come to the Clinic 
with ear troubles. Three 
fourths of these are suf- 
fering from catarrh of the 
middle ear. In most cases 
we find that the patients 
have disregarded the pain 
in the ears and the dulled 
hearing, which are the first 
symptoms of their trouble. 
‘They have waited to be 


troubles which, if left alone, are likely to 
develop and have serious consequences. 
The man I am speaking of had suffered 
from frequently recurring attacks of " sore 
throat,” or chronic tonsillitis, long before 
the pain and stiffness had appeared in his 
knee. If he had recognized this as a sign 
that he needed to consult a doctor, he 
might easily have escaped the more 
serious troubles. 


In her left ear the woman kept hearing 
a noise like a shrill steam whistle, and in 
her right ear she seemed to hear tvo noises. 
One sounded like bells ringing just inside 
the ear, the other like a steam whistle of 
low pitch coming from just outside the ear. 
Many people suffer from this sort of 
trouble. The sound “heard” is usually 
the nnging of bells, or the blowing of 
whistles—but ordinarily the sufferer has 


driven to us by the bothersome head 
noises. And many of them have to pa 
for this delay With total or partial deat- 
ness. 

Few people seem to realize the fact that 
much deafness is preventable. When the 
ears are in normal condition you ought 
not to be conscious of them at all. When 
pain makes you conscious of your ears— 
whether the pain (Continued on page 109) 
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A billion-candle-power searchlight, whose rays are stronger than those of the sun at the time its light reaches the earth, was 
used in taking this photograph of the New York sky line. Thirty-four minutes were required for the exposure. The beam of the 
searchlight was kept moving during the entire time, except for a ten-second rest upon each building to be shown in the picture 


He Took a Toy and Made It 
The New Marvel of Navigation 


The story of Elmer A. Sperry, who has four hundred inventions to his credit. 
among them the gyro-compass, the ship stabilizer, and the won- 
derful automatic gyro-pilot for ships and airplanes 


HERE isn't a civilized country in 
the world to-day that hasn't 
heard of Elmer A. Sperry and the 
wonderful things he has done 
with the gyroscope. His gyro- 
compass, his ship stabilizer, and his device 
for the automatic steering of a ship by 
gyro, are three new marvels in shipping. 

But these are not his only inventions, 
far from it! For one thing, he has con- 
structed a searchlight with a beam brighter 
than that of the sun at the time its rays 
reach the earth. This light has more than 
a billion candle-power. Ánd he has around 
four hundred other patents to his credit! 

Not many people know it, perhaps, but 
Mr. Sperry had a good deal to do with one 
of the most thrilling and decisive naval 
battles of the World War. The battle was 
off the Falkland Islands, in the South 
Atlantic, and was between a British and a 
German fleet. The German vessels were 
destroyed. It happened in this way: 

A German fleet, under Admiral Von 
Spee, had met a British fleet off the west 
coast of South America and had won a 
complete victory. Immediately the Brit- 
ish took steps to check the career of those 
German ships. Admiral Sturdee, of the 
Royal Navy, was ordered to proceed at 
once with two fast battle cruisers, the 
“Invincible” and the “Inflexible,” :o 
South Atlantic waters. His mission was to 
supplement other British vessels already 


By Nina S. Purdy 


there, and to intercept Admiral Von Spee. 

At the time the order was given, the 
“Invincible” was in the dry dock at 
Portsmouth, England, having just under- 
gone an extensive overhaul involving new 
plating and heavy riveting. Admiral 
Sturdee went on board, eager to sail im- 
mediately. But her captain told him that, 
as a result of alterations made in the 
vessel, they must wait until the following 
morning, and then spend about a day in 
“swinging ship,” that is, in getting the 
magnetic compass adjusted so that it 
would be accurate. The magnetic com- 
pass is affected by influences other than 
distant magnetic poles—the great masses 
of steel and iron in a huge battleship, for 
instance. 

However, the captain happened to 
mention that there was a Sperry gyro- 
compass on board. Admiral Sturdee knew 
the importance of time, and so decided to 
sail that night, steering by the gyro-com- 
pass, though he had never used one before. 

The “Inflexible” met the ‘ Invincible,” 
and the great vessels set out at full speed 
for the South Atlantic, the “Invincible” 
steering by gyro-compass, the ''Inflex- 
ible” following. It was a great test of the 
gyro-compass. And it was a test, too, of 
the genius of Elmer A. Sperry, inventor of 
that compass. 

“The two vessels arrived off the Falk- 
land Islands one day after sundown,” the 


inventor told me recently, “and coaled 
ship that night. Next morning the Ger- 
mans were on the horizon. Von Spee did 
not believe it possible that battle cruisers 
had arrived so soon from another quarter 
of the globe, where he knew them to have 
been. He was sure that his enemy con- 
sisted only of lighter ships, and that the 
heavier cruisers would not arrive until 
later. In that belief, he joined battle, only 
to find that his guns were not powerful 
enough to cope with the British. And his 
fleet was destroyed.” 


ATER in the war several British sub- 
marines attempted to slip through the 
Dardanelles and damage German and 
Turkish shipping at Constantinople. One 
of the submarines made the hazardous 
passage blew up several vessels, and re- 
turned to safety. The commander of this 
boat was decorated for his bravery and 
skill. Not long after he received his 
decoration, he was in London, and took 
occasion to call at the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company’s office. 

“Some of you men," the officer ex- 
plained, “enabled me to earn this medal. 
My gyro-compass took me through the 
difficult straits submerged, with almost no 
observations possible.’ 

Some of Mr. Sperry’s inventions have a 
comical sound, though they are practical 
enough. For instance, there is his “ visible 
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toot." When ships began to be equipped 
with Diesel engines, which are internal 
combustion engines, and therefore not de- 

ndent upon steam, not a few mariners 
ound themselves worried. 

Skippers, when about to pass ships, 
look for the steam that shoots up and 
hangs about the whistles, and go more by 
what they see than by what they hear, 
since there is bound to be more or less 
confusion of sound in a busy harbor. Of 
course at night they go by the sound and 
the lights. 

The owner of certain ships, equipped 
with internal combustion engines, came to 
see Mr. Sperry and told him of the diffi- 


culty of the toot that could be heard but ` 


not seen. 

“That’s very easily fixed," said the 
inventor, and le proceeded to fix it. A 
little tank of a chemical that, when re- 
leased, forms a compound that looks like 
steam, was attached to the whistles of 
these ships, and another contraption was 
devised to release some of this chemical 
each time a whistle was blown. And so 
there came about the invention known 
popularly as the “visible toot!” 


BUT it is for his gyro inventions that Mr. 
Sperry is best known, with his search- 
lights a close second. The gyroscopic laws 
have played an important role throughout 
the universe in swinging the worlds into 
their places, and stabilizing their motions. 
But these laws were not demonstrated 
until shown by patient work of the great 
French physicist, Foucault, seventy-two 
years ago, in Paris. 

The gyro was for years a mathemati- 
cian’s toy, and little was done to make 
practical use of it until Mr. Sperry came 
along. He began experimenting with it, 
and saw vast possibilities. For fifteen 
years he worked hard, putting all of his 
money into his experiments, and finally 
brought forth the triplet wonders: the 
gyro-compass, the ship stabilizer, and the 
automatic ship steerer, known to sailors as 
“Metal Mike.” 

A gyroscope is a disk or wheel that is 
free to revolve in any plane, to point its 
axis in any direction. It 
is a curious thing, and a 
very wonderful one, too. 
Mr. Sperry speaks of 
“Gyro,” as if it were 
somebod y—a sort of 
handy man, with marvel- 
ous knowledge not pos- 
sessed by humans—and 
no wonder, for it is, in- 
deed, a handy man about 
the ship. 

“Take the gyro-com- 
pass first," he said to me 
one day recently as we 
talked in his huge factory 
in Brooklyn. “It is so 
made that it will always 
maintain its own axis 
parallel with the true 
axis of the earth. No 
matter how the ship 
swings, Gyro works its 
axis around until it is 
parallel with the axis of 


Elmer A. Sperry, one of the world's 
foremost inventors, whose gyro- 
scopic compass and automatic 
steering device have set a new 
record of accuracy in steering 
ships at sea. In the accompanying 
article Mr. Sperry tells how the 
gyroscope has increased safety and 
comfort in modern navigation. 
Mr. Sperry was born in Cortland, 
New York, and is sixty-four years 
old. (Below) Lowering into place 
a 12-foot gyroscope. This gyro, 
weighing only 75 tons, stabilizes 
a 10,000 ton cruiser 
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-ations that are temporary and unimpor- 


tant. 

“Mark the directions on the compass 
dial, and you can always know exactly 
where the true north and true south are lo- 
cated. The old-time magnetic compass 


isn’t nearly so accurate. It is 
oscillated by various things, 
and is even pulled off entirely 
by iron in the ship. So you 
have to “swing ship” to neu- 
tralize the local forces and get 
the magnetic compass right. 

"But Gyro doesn’t need 
any personal aid whatever. It 
staysonthe job. You can load 
your ship with anything you 
please—put great magnets in 
it, if you want to, and Gyro is 
not affected. The earth, which 
is a ‘gyroscope,’ points its axis always at 
the North Star, or approximately so; and 
the gyro-compass simply imitates the 
earth—performs according to the same 
laws of rotation. 

“Then there is the ship stabilizer. 
That’s a gyro too. In- 
side the ship a gyro is 
installed, with a little 
free gyro alongside. The 
gyro has a plane that is 
parallel with the true 
level of the ship’s deck. 
Now then, when a wave 
tries to lift one side of the 
ship, the little gyro picks 
up the motion immedi- 
ately, starts a motor 
which manipulates the 
big gyro, and the big 
one resists any effort to 
change the plane in 
which it is spinning. 
When the ship tries to 
rise on one side, Big Gyro 
shoves down on that side 
because it wants to keep 
on spinning in the plane 
in which it started. 
When the reverse effort 
to swing sets in, Big Gyro 


the earth, and does its 
best to hold that posi- 
tion. 

* And it does hold it, 


barring only minute vari- 


PHOTO COURTESY MATSON NAVIGATION CO , SAN FRANCIACO 


Elmer A. Sperry, Jr., demonstrating the Sperry gyro-pilot 
("Metal Mike") to Captain Peter Johnson, of the Matson Naviga- 
tion Company, San Francisco. In this device a motor, controlled 
by a gyroscopic compass, takes the place of the man at the wheel 


pushes downon the other 
side, and so the ship is 
held level. There's a 
tiny bit of motion, to 
(Continued on page 185) 


Why We Have Gone Mad 
Over Cross-Word Puzzles 


High-brows, low-brows, and near no-brows are busy in a frantic search for words 
The reasons for this mania are interesting; they will help you to 
discover vital facts about your own character and habits 


FIERCE little black and 
white checked microbe 
is abroad. in the land. 
It is known as the cross- 
word puzzle; also, though 

less politely, as the cuss-word puz- 
zle. If you have escaped being 
bitten by it, you must Ed pretty 
lonesome. 

You may crow over your es- 
cape. But it is a case of “ Puzzle, 
and the world puzzles with you. 
Crow, and you crow alone." 

The cross-word mania got under 
real headway here in America last 
summer. England has it now. 
Europe is showing active symp- 
toms. Asia, Africa, and the tag 
ends of the earth will be heard 
from next. 

So far as I know, almost the 
only place these puzzles haven't 
been used is on tombstones! But 
the survivors of some of the vic- 
tims are sure to think of putting 
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daily paper. They were quite 
safe. The passengers were too 
busy puzzling to ring for a porter 
anyway. 

‘he only reason the man I 
speak of had time to make that 
inspection of the train was that 
he had failed to get a paper him- 
self! He tried to borrow one from 
a young lady across the aisle. But 
she wouldn't give up the puzzle 
pase cue was the only part 
he wanted. 

That man is a famous librarian. 
And the young lady who per- 
versely clung to the puzzle page 
he coveted is a public-school 
teacher. From high-brow educa- 
tors to porters and waiters, no 
class is immune. ‘ 

What is the secret of this fatal 
fascination? Why do you and I 
sit up half the night, toiling over 
a task for which we won't receive 


them there. Under the 
circumstances, a cross- 
word puzzle would be 
the most appropriate 
memorial design for cer- 
tain late lamented indi- 
viduals. 

Recently I read an 
extraordinary news item: 
The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad was putting 
dictionaries in all through 
trains on its main line! 
A year ago that would 
have been considered a 
huge joke. Now it is 
greeted as a fine example 
of service to the travel- 
ing and cross-word-puz- 
zling public. 

Not long ago, on a 
train between New York 
and Boston, a man count- 
ed the passengers who 
were doing cross-word 
puzzles. He found sixty 
per cert of them hard at 
it. In the dining car, 
which was not open just 
then, the steward and 
five of the waiters were 
trying to think of a word 
in five letters meanin 
“serving to inspire fear.’ 

‘Two porters from the 
parlor cars had sneaked 
off together, and were 
making a combined at- 
tack on the puzzle in the 
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HORIZONTAL 


. The object of the chase 
. Beehive 

. Throb 

. Excursion 

. Conjunction 

. To make lace 

. Weed found in grain fields 
. À seaweed 

. Statues 

. To acquire in any way 

. Seeds 

. Less difficult 

. Having wings 

. Resounded 

. Mountain in Asia Minor 
. Not any 

. Domains 

. Exhaust 

. Fettered 


. Inhabitants of islands west of Alaska 


. Àn assembly 
. Tertiary epoch 
Upon 


Puzzle No. 1 


VERTICAL 


. In so far as 
. The last syllable of a word 
No less than 
. A military work 
Long ago 
. Bewilderment (Greek derivation) 
Hairy 
Preposition 
A size of type 
. An ascetic 
. A decoction of barley, etc. 
. Rip 
. A style of rowing 
. Love feasts 
sso 
. Reflector 
. Commanded 
. To conceal goods liable to distress 
. French province 
. Ancestors 
. To throw out of the proper orbit 
. Outer layer of the teeth 
. Lamentable 


OO ND yd wr 


. Being, in abstract sense (scholastic) . A list 


. Defaced 

. À card game 

. A religious conviction 

. Slovenly 

. Standards of perfection 
. The area about a vesicle 
. Ethereal 

. Lepers 

. À mean, vulgar fellow 

. Note of the diatonic scale 
. Tendencies 

. Harden 

. Most uninteresting 

. Genuine 


. Final record book " 
. Lofty 
5. 'The supreme deity of Zoroastrianism 
. Execution by drowning 
. Passageways 
. Calculating machine (Oriental) 
. Island of West Indies 
. Turpentine by-product 
. Obsolete 
. Precipitate 
. Hymenopterous insect 
5. Skill 
. Concerning 
. Point of compass 


The cross-word puzzle editors of the New York ''World'' say this puzzle 
is the finest all-over interlock they have ever seen. It's a tough one, too. 
Confirmed puzzlers would do well to allow at least three hours for it 


a penny? When, where, and by 


whom was this furor 
started? 

On the outside of my 
pen books I found a 
unch of names—Simon, 
Schuster, Petherbridge, 
Buranelli, Hartswick. 
They sounded like trick 
words themselves; but 
the first two were the 
names of the publishers; 
the others were the 
names of the editors. 


DETERMINED to 

tackle the publishers 
first; and the result was 
that I discovered the 
original spark which has 
become this devastating 
cross-word conflagration. 

On January tst, 1924, 
two young men, named 
Richard Simon and 
Max Lincoln Schuster, 
started in business for 
themselves as the Plaza 
Publishing Company—a 
name which was-changed 
later to Simon and Schus- 
ter, Inc. They had an 
unpretentious office in. 
West Fifty-seventh St., 
New York, and had 
hired one girl as their. 
entire staff. 

Little did they dream 
that inside of a yearthey 
would be occupying half 
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HORIZONTAL 


. Noisy breathing in sleep 54. 


a dozen offices, directing a score of em- 
ployees, and having several of their books 
on the list of best sellers. That such a 
state of affairs did come about is due to 
the fact that young Mr. Simon made a 
New Year's call on his aunt! Which may 
or may not be proof that aspiring young 
men should not neglect their female rela- 
tives. 

It seems that the aunt in question had a 
daughter; and that the daughtét had 
become addicted to the cross-word puz- 
zles which the New York “World” 
printed regularly on the puzzle page of its 
Sunday Magazine Supplement. 

“It occurred to me,” said Mr. Simon’s 
aunt to Mr. Simon, "that my daughter 
would like to have a book of these cross- 
word puzzles. I would give it to her as 
a present, if I knew where to find one." 

hereupon, Mr. Simon— being a model 
nephew—said he would make inquiries 


Puzzle No. 3 


1. Level 1. Small body of water 
5, Dwindle 2. Allow 
9. Verse 3. Form of to be 
10. River in Switzerland 4. Simple 
12. Metals 5. Small bird 
14. Destiny 6. Negative 
15. Flower 7. Period of time 
17. Insect 8. Dispatched 
18. Man’s name 9. To sow 
19. Any person’s 11. Make amends 
21. Toward 13. Taboret 
22. To marry 15. Also 
23. Soft cushion 16. Material 
25. Rend 19. Term used in radio (pl.) 
27. A small wooden pin 20. Ornamental needlework 
29. Repast 22. Barren 
31. Apart 24. Dissuade 
32. Void 26. Consume 
33. Girl's name 27. Slang for vivacity 
34. Golf term 28. Acquire 
36. ^ sidelong look 30. Ever 
38. Shade tree 33. Bird 
40. By 35. Beneath 
41. Depart 37. Staggers 
43. A warrior 39. Disorderly crowd 
46. Ego 40. Foot (Latin) 
47. Lick up 42. Grain 
49. Coffins 44. Prevaricator 
50. Chum 45. Annoys 
5]. English public school 46. Long hair of a horse 
53. An old Biblical ship 48. Container for liquids 
54. Vessels 50. Nominal value 
55. A flight of steps 52. North America (Abbr.) 


River in Italy 


VERTICAL 


concerning such a book. 
What is even greater proof 
of his model character, he 
did make inquiries; only to 
discover that there was no such book in 
existence. 

This sounded like a funeral knell to 
Auntie's hopes; but to the alert ears of 
Mr. Simon it sounded also like a distinct 
knock on the Door of Opportunity! 
Hurrying back to the new ie m he said 
to his partner: 

"I've a great idea! Let's publish a 
cross-word puzzle book!” 

This was on the sccond day of January. 
On the third day, for these young men 
certainly were fast workers, they took 


up the matter with Prosper Buranelli, 
¥. Gregory Hartswick, and Margaret Peth- 


HORIZONTAL 


1. Love 

6. An antiseptic 
11 Smoothed 
12. Gain 


3 


24. Have vision 


25. Man or boy 


ry 
29. Means of communication 
30: Spoke falsely 
31. Commendable 
32. Winds up 
35. The sea (pl.) 


39. Shade of brown 
41. Fall 

42. Mixed type 

43. Fatigued 

45. Note of scale 
46. Night before a holiday 
48. Senior 

49. Consumed 

50. To coil again 
52. A young woman 
54. A grass (pl.) 

55. To soil 


The two simple puzzles on this page are presented 
so that cross-word puzzlers may find out whether 
they can arrive at the correct solutions as quickly 
as most other folks. According to experts, 
the average person should spend not more 
than 30 minutes on No. 2, and not more than 
45 minutes on No. 3. Answers to all three puz- 
zles will be found at the end of the article 


38. Mountain range in Central Europe 32. 
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Puzzle No. 2 


erbridge, puzzle editors of the New York 


“World.” This trio of confirmed cross- 
word caterers agreed to aid and abet the 
new scheme. 

No one concerned had the faintest sus- 
picion that they were launching some- 
thing over which the country would go 
mad. When Mr. Simon, for instance, 
asked various booksellers how they 
thought a volume of cross-word puzzles 
would succeed, the idea simply didn't 
register at all. 

“No, no!" said the dealers with gloomy 
certainty. "People aren't interested in 
puzzle books." (Continued on page 17^) 


VERTICAL 


. Permits 

. A small amount 

. Preposition 

. Members of Russian party 
. Paradises 

. Talked 

. À river 

. Behold 

. Frequently 

10. Apt 

11. Adhesive substance 
13. Tall branched plants 
16. Girl’s name (poss.) 
22. Town in Long Island 
23. Part of the hand (pl.) 
25. Made a lowing noise 
26. A serpent 

28. Adverb of confirmation 
29. A fish 

A berry 

33. Male name 

34. To comb wool 

36. A placard 

37. Orate (slang) 

39. Plows 

40. Requires 

43. Narrated 

44. Chemical measure 
47. Before 

49, Male name 

51, Old English (abbr.) 
53. Pronoun 


CONAN di» U N = 


an ought ever to fail the girl he—" Monte paused, aghast at what he had nearly said 


“I’m sorry I failed you. No m 


Spare Parts 


A motor romance 


. By Frank R. Adams 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


UT, my dear Sally, as your 
friend, as your almost guardian, 
as your sure-enough, bona-fide 
suitor, I beg of you not to buy a 
Vindix car! 

Carson Kerry was perhaps not so vehe- 
ment as he was pretending to be, but he 
was very much in earnest at that. : 

“But I want a Vindix," Sally insisted. 
"My daddy had one, and he said it is the 
best car made." 

“Yes; but the Vindix is a foreign car, 
and your father lived in New York, 
where there was an importing agency 
for the Vindix—and not in southern Cali- 
fornia. If he broke any of the parts he 
could replace them within a reasonable 
time." 

“I don't see why it should be any 
harder to get repair parts for a Vindix 
than it is for any other first-class car." 

“Ie is harder, though, and there is a 
perfectly good reason. They don't use 
any standardized parts—parts that are 
interchangeable with other cars of the 


same size. For heaven's sake, Sally, give- 


up this fool notion of a Vindix, and let me 
ou up with a good American car!" 
“Such as a Kamco Six, I suppose?” 
“That is the best automobile made, 
PH admit." 
"You'd have to say so, 
president of the company." 
“I would not. It’s the truth, and I say 
it because I'm a reasonable man.” 
: "Well, I'm a reasonable woman!” 
“A reasonable— Why, you're not even 
a woman yet! I'm darned if I think you 
ever will grow up. One thing is certain: 
you haven't cut your automobile wisdom 
teeth yet." 


S MAY be inferred by any married 
man, and also by most men who are 
not married—to say. nothing of all 


you're vice 


women—the upshot of the discussion was : 


the purchase, on the following day, of the 


only Vindix at that moment available on. 


the west coast. ‘ $ 


Carson Kerry had gone too far, any- 
way. The mere fact thac her dead 


father had recommended that she rely on : 


Carson’s business judgment did not con- 
stitute him her “almost guardian” in 
everything else! - old 

Sally didn't want him for a hüsband. 
She could think of seven hundred and 
forty-four reasons why, one of them 
being the best in the world. Love may 
not always last, but it's wonderful as a 
scaffolding while the building is being 
put up. i 
Sally broke in her new car herself. 
She had often driven her father's Vindix, 
and the new machine was exactly like 
it in all essential particulars. The lines 
of the body were more modern, but from 


‘gear shift to 


gizzard they were mechan- 


ical twins. 

So she spent a lot of time piling up the 
first thousand miles slowly circling tlie 
city boulevards. | Unconsciously—well, 
almost unconsciously—she drew a lot of 
attention from other motorists. Part of 
it was tribute to the glistening perfec- 
tion of her perfectly turned out torpedo 
boat destroyer. No one could see that 
long, supercilious black snout sneaking 
up over the crest of a hill, trailing a low- 
hung, high-sided cockpit, without looking 
a second. time. 

The rest of the admiration she at- 
tracted was due to her dressmaker, her 
hairdresser, her milliner, and incidentally 
to herself. Sally affected vivid orange 
shades when she was going for a drive, 
and they looked perfectly miserable 
against tke black leather and enamel, as 
any Princeton man can tell you. . 

he was one of those violently beauti- 
ful persons who make men mad enough 
to want to kill somebody, just for relief. 

She never flirted. She just looked at 
people to see if she recognized them, then 
turned away, leaving them her slaves 
for life, or, at any rate, for the balance 
of the day until they could sleep it off. 


So THE young man driving down 
Cahuenga Pass was not aware that he 
was especially honored when she gave 
him a smile with two dimples couchant, 
and waved a friendly greeting. 

He was just arriving in Eos Angeles 
from the North and East, and he didn't 
know yet but that every woman on the 
southern Pacific coast was like that. 

He drove on; not quite the same man 
he had been before, but still he drove on. 
Being human, and masculine; he wanted 
to stop. But he didn't. He proceeded 
thoughtfully on his way. 

To proceed thou hefully was one of the 
things Monte English did most success- 
fully.: He could act, too! But when he 
did he usually had examined the horizon 
fore and aft, also to leeward and wind- 
ward. 

Eventually Monte hoped to be Western 
representative of some deurishing Detroit 
manufacturer. For the present, he 
planned to get a jot as lowly mechanic 
in a repair shop until he could accumulate 
enough eatries in a savings bank pass- 
book to warrant him in branching out 
for himself. To : : 

The next time he met Sally, not xnow-. 
ing yet, of course, that her name was 
Sally, he was towing. a broken-down 
Kamco Six which had turned its right 
ankle against a too, too solid cement 
curb. 

But she recognized him, even in his 
overalls; and she smiled again, that same 
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warm, friendly smile as of shipmates who 
meet in a far country. 

This time he guessed why. It was be- 
cause his own car, which he had leased 
into bondage along with his mechanical 
services, was an antique Vindix, a dis- 
tant cousin of her own resplendent 
roadster. He had not seen any others 
since he had been in Los Angeles. 

So he waved back and grinned. And 
Monte had a pretty nice grin himself. 

lt was strange that he should run 
across her again the next week. Well, 
not so very strange at that, if you take 
into account that he had been a distinct 
menace to traffic every time he went out, 
because he was always watching for a long 
black clipper flying a yellow flag. 

She was pulled up on the other side of 
the street and had raised the hood, just 
as if she knew what to do with the hub- 
cap wrench which she held in her hand. 

Aonte thought that he was justified in 
helping. Wasn't it all in the line of busi- 
ness? He might get her as a customer for 
his boss, miene he? , 

“Perhaps I can fix it,” he suggested. 

She turned around and recognized him 
even before she looked across the street 
and identified his car. 

“Oh, if you would!" Apparently she 
never doubted his ability for an instant. 

He not only would but he could. 

“A Vindix is a little complicated for 
the average American driver, isn’t it?” 
she offered shyly. i 

“ Not really, after you get used to’em.” 
He gazed admiringly at the sheer beauty 
of the new car. “Gee, but this outfit is a 
peach!” ' 


s OULD you like to drive it for a 
mile or so, just to feel it out? No 
one has driven it except myself, but 1 
know the owner of another Vindix would 
understand just how to handle it." 
. She was right. Her car had never been 
manipulated with such skill. They went 
twenty miles, not because Monte pre- 
sumed on her original invitation, but 
because she insisted thgt she was learning 
such a lot. just from watching the way 
he drove. 

He thanked his lucky stars that this 
time he had on his street clothes. 

When they finally pulled up alongside 
of his. own neglected chariot, Sally ex- 
amined the antique with deep interest. 

"Just where did you get your car?” 
she demanded. 

Monte flushed a little. “I got it from 
a second-hand dealer in New York." 

“And how did that scratch get on the 
panel of the front door?” 

“I haven't had the bus painted since 1 
bought it. Idon’t know how it got 
there." 
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“Well, I do! I put it there myself. A 
suit I wore several years ago had cut- 
metal buttons on it, and—” 

* Did you own this car?" 

“My father did. I thought it looked 
familiar; and when you said you bought 
it in New York I wondered if it might be 
our car. That scratch practically proves 
it." Monte said something she didn't 
quite catch. "What did you say?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Yes, you did.” 

“I said I'd never have it painted 
again," he admitted. 

“Don’t be ashamed of it. I like to have 
people like me—even young men.” 

"Even garage mechanics?" 

“Especially a garage mechanic! It 
would be so handy to know just where to 
apply for aid in case of a breakdown." 

Of donne she was kidding him, but she 
was so nice about it that he couldn't 
help smiling back. 
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you my fur scarf, and we can wrap up 
your chilblains in the robe.” 

“Pd look fine, wouldn't I, driving a 
Vindix when everybody knows that Tim 
the manufacturer of the best American 
car made!" 

“I wasn't expecting you to drive,” 
sweetly. “I suppose a Vado would be 
difficulr for you." 

“Huh!” scornfully. “I like to ride in 
something that has some slight chance 
of being repaired in case of a break- 
down." 

“The Vindix doesn't require repairing 
—like some cars!” 


ARSON ignored her undercuts, and 

came back with what he evidently 
considered a knockout blow. 
“You may as well know the truth,” he 
said. “The Vindix Company has gone 
to the wall!" 

“The wall?” repeated Sally. 


is a machine that practically never wears 
out.” 

Carson threw up his hands. 
wear out." 

“J ay you base your ideas entirely 
on what appens to Kane Sixes. But 
the Vindix—” 

They finally went to the party in a 
siccae 

The very next week Sally had reason to 
recall Carson's outrageous predictions. 
A loaded truck swung into her as she was 
turning a corner, The truck driver had 
not seen her arm signal. Probably her 
hand was too small. 

Anyway, the truck made something 
resembling a corrugated washboard out 
of her right front fender: and when she 


“They all 


“You can fix it, can't you?" queried Sally anxiously. . . . "He can—just as soon as he can build a 
factory and install special machinery that has to be imported from France!” Carson assured her 


She took the address and telephone 
number of the garage where he worked. 
Sally was absolutely unscrupulous the 
way she attached men to her with bonds 
of service. 

That evening she and Carson Kerry 
were going to a party together, and had 
their usual quarrel as to which car they 
should take. 

“My sedan will be better," was one 
of his arguments. “It may be chilly.” 

“If you think you'll be cold, I'll lend 


"Exactly!" Carson gloated. — "It's 
busted—Qquit— gone out of business." 

"'Then I'm very glad I bought one 
while they were still available!" 

"You won't be so glad you own an 
orphan car when you try to get repair 
parts." 

“An orphan?” 

“Yes; that’s what they call an auto- 
mee of a make that has been discontin- 
ued. 


“I see, Then it’s lucky the Vindix 


tried to start up again, the front wheel on 
that side got down on its knees and 
couldn't get up. 

The nearest garage man, arriving on 
buzzard wings, shook his head in gloomy 
prophecy. 

“The fender can robably be straight- 
ened, but that spine that’s broke clean 
off is going to bother us. Nobody carries 
it in stock. I might find one at a junk 
yard, but otherwise it will have to be 
made from a special pattern mold at the 
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steel mills. That’s going to cost money, 
and may take monta? 

Sally could have cried with vexation. 
Still, she didn't give up. Instead, she 
telephoned the garage for Monte English. 

He was there in ten minutes. In 


twenty more he had replaced the broken 
spindle with one from his own car—it 
htted perfectly—and had driven her to 
à nearby fender repair man, who ironed 
out the wrinkles with a rubber hammer 
so that you could scarcely notice any 
damage at all. 

“But how will you get a new what-do- 
you-call-it for your own car?" 

“PIL find one," he promised. “That’s 
the advantage of being in the business." 

" You'll let me pay for the time that 
takes, too, won't you?" 

Monte considered. “If it takes long, 
yes. 

She made him promise to bring his car 
around so that she could see it as soon as 
it was repaired. 


This inspired Monte to prodigies. To 
find a new spindle proved to be out of 
the question, but he finally discovered a 
complete front axle assembly that was 
nearly the same size; and by a little in- 
genious remodeling he managed to make 


He kept the dis- 
carded parts in case of an emergency. 

When he took his practically paintless 
ark around to the hotel where Sally was 
staying, she inspected it carefully without 
detecting what he had done. 


it ht well enough to do. 


“Į THINK that vou're wonderful,” 
she breathed, in such a tone that he 
thought he was pretty wonderful himself. 
“If you have time I wish you'd drive 
me down to the beach,” she suggested, 
with just the correct shade of wistfulness 
in her tone. “It’s fearfully hot this 
evening, and I can't go there alone." 
She could have gone with Carson 
Kerry, who was waiting for her in the 
hotel lobby; but perhaps she never 
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thought of that. Young people are so 
careless. 
"You mean in my car?" demanded 
Monte incredulously. 
“Certainly. It’s a Vindix, isn't it?" 
That was the final victory. Monte had 
been trying to resist 
her, but what could 
a man do with a girl 
like that? 


NS. "Why, your mo- 
A " tor runs better than 
X c N mine!" Sally mar- 
% veled when they 

N were on their way. 


“A trifle smooth- 
er, perhaps. These 
engines improve the 
longer they run. And 
this one has had 
excellent care.” 


Nature had never cooked up an eve- 
ning such as that one. A full moon, the 
twinkling necklace of Hollywood on the 
hills to the right, a warm breeze that 
promised all the impossible things in the 
world, a girl in a sleeveless orange silk 
dress that could probably be carried in a 
vanity case if it were folded up, and a 
perfume that will doubtless be illegal 
when Mr. Volstead gets around to it! 

“Im a member of the Santa Monica 
Beach Club," Sally offered, apropos of 
nothing particular, when they got there; 
"and it looks like a nice night to take 
a swim.” 

So they did. Sally, in a bathing suit, 
was a conflict of emotions. 

Nothing (Continued on 


page 108) 


^Roxy and His Gang" 


The dramatic story of Samuel L. Rothafel, famous as a manager of motion-picture 
theatres and as a radio entertainer — By transforming a rowdy dance 
hall into a movie house, he got his start as a theatrical 
manager — To-day he is head of one of the largest 
and finest theatres in the world 


By Mary B. Mullett 


ILD excitement prevailed 
one day last year, in the 
city of Providence, Rhode 
Island. The streets around 
the Majestic Theatre were 
fairly boiling with people. Sixty thou- 
Bord of them, the police officers declared. 

That vast throng of men, women, and 
children had gathered not only from the 
city itself, but from the country round- 
about. There they were, packing the 
streets from curb to curb, struggling to 

et near enough to see—what? Just a 
fede group of human beings 
like themselves. 

Chiefly they wanted to 
see the man who was the 
leader of this group. They 
never before had met him 
face to face, yet he had 
found his way into a warm 
corner of their hearts. To 
them, and to millions of 
other people, that man and 
his companions are known 
as “Roxy and His Gang.” 

At seven o'clock, every 
Sunday night, countless 
homes are pervaded by a 
little thrill of anticipation. 
Neighbors are summoned 
by telephone. 

“ Are you coming over to 
hear Roxy? He begins at 
seven-twenty." 

If you happen to be a 
radio fan, you may know 
all about this, You prob- 
ably know, too, that Roxy’s 
real name is S. L. Rothatel; 
that he is the director of 
the Capitol Theatre, in 
New York, said to be the 
largest motion-picture thea- 
tre in the world; and that 
the members of his “Gang,” who enter- 
tain you by radio for two hours once a 
week, belong to the Capitol staff of 
artists. 

Rothafel receives thousands of letters 
every month; and practically all of them 
begin, “ Dear Roxy." Many of them have 
been written by hands that trembled with 
age, or with weakness. They come from 
the old and the sick, to whom Roxy has 
brought cheer and happiness. 

Others are mere scrawls, misspelled 
and poorly expressed, but filled with a 
touching gratitude and affection. Still 
others are written on business letter- 
heads, and signed by the presidents of 
important corporations. Often a letter 
comes from a whole family, or from a 
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group of friends who have listened in 
together. 
have looked over hundreds of these 
letters; and in scores of cases they end 
as Roxy himself always closes his Sunday- 
night program: 
4 night. ... 
. « .. God bless you.” 
This has been going on for more than 
two years. Roxy hasn't made any money 
out of it! On the contrary, it has cost him 
a great deal of money, as well as of time 
and effort. But the rewards that have 


Pleasant dreams. 


Three Kinds of Pay 


*FTYHERE are three ways," says “Roxy,” 
“in which we can be paid for the work 
we do: in money, in our own satisfaction, 
and in appreciation. 

“The man who cares only for the first will 
never achieve anything great. The one who 
cares most for the second will be sure to 
accomplish something worth-while. The one 
who receives the third will be the happiest. 
But the man who gets all three is the one to 
be really envied. 

“The second of those three things is the 
pivot on: which the other two are balanced. 
The man who does his work for the inner 
satisfaction of making it as perfect as possible 
is certain to be well paid, both in money and 
in appreciation.” 


come to him are those which mere dollars 
cannot buy; and I don't believe that any 
amount of money could induce him to 
give them up. 

Luckily, he doesn’t have to, for he 
makes a good-sized fortune every year. 
However, some men would be greedy for 
more and yet more. Roxy isn't greedy. 

That is a picture of S. L. Rothafel as 
he is to-day; rich, a great figure in the 
motion-picture world, and honored in 
thousands of homes. 

Yet, only fifteen years ago, the picture 
of this man was amazingly different. He 
was then a barkeeper, in a saloon in a 
little Pennsylvania town, serving schoon- 
ers of beer to coal miners. 

Incidentally, he was getting fifteen 


dollars a week—and was hating his job 
like poison! Yet he stuck to it; for, 
strangely enough, that job as a bar- 
keeper was the price he had to pay for 
something which meant to him all that 
was best and most desirable. 

Let us go back to the beginning; to a 
humble little home in the town of Still- 
water, Minnesota, where Roxy was born 
forty-two years ago. His father had come 
from Germany; his mother from Poland. 
Somehow they had drifted out to Still- 
water, which was then a lumber town; 
and there the father made 
a living, more or less, as a 
shoemaker. 


THE boy Roxy—he was 
Sam then—wentto school 
a little, worked a little, and 
played a good deal! The 
man who, to-day, has be- 
come a sort of Apostle of 
Culture to millions of peo- 
ple had only the scrappi- 
est of common-school edu- 
cations. And the boy who 
shied at any kind of steady 
job has become a man who 
eats up work at the rate 
of from fourteen to sixteen 
hours a day! I asked Mr. 
Rothafel to explain these 
apparent contradictions. 
"Well," he said, in repl 

to my question, “when ï 
was a boy, I guess my par- 
ents didn’t understand me. 
I didn’t understand my- 
self! I was restless and un- 
satisfied. Always seeking 
something—I didn't know 


at. 

“My father’s vision of 
life for me vas a reflection 
of his own. He tried to force me into the 
picture as he saw it. But I was dimly 
conscious of things outside that picture. 
Only dimly conscious, but it was enough 
to keep me in constant rebellion. 

“My mother always defended me, 
even though she couldn’t understand me. 
She died when I was sixteen years old; 
but I had really lost her two years 
earlier, for my father ‘chased me out’ 
when I was fourteen. 

“I don't blame him. He had tried, in 
every way he could think of, to make a 
steady, hard-working boy out of me; and 
I had persisted in being, apparently, the 
black sheep of the family. 

“We moved to New York when I was 
about twelve. (Continued on page 156) 


Photo by Jessie Tarbox Beals 


Samuel L. Rothafel and his Family 


Mn. ROTHAFEL, known to hundreds of thou- 

sands of motion-picture and radio enthusiasts as 

"Roxy," had a varied career before he came to his 

pene position as manager of the huge Capitol 
ea 


tre, in New York City. He served for seven 

|. years with the United States Marines, worked for 
| atime as a book agent, and, when peser more 
_ than a boy, made himself manager of a small movie 


theatre, which he established to take the place of a 
saloon dance hall. This first theatrical venture 
attracted the attention of B. F. Keith, who em- 


` ployed him. Later, Mr. Rothafel became manager 


of a theatre in Milwaukee, and then he moved to 
New York, where he has been associated with 
several of the finest motion-picture houses. He was 
born in Stillwater, Minnesota, forty-two years ago. 
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Harry R. Wellman 


m ago Mr. Wellman was vice president tending furnaces, mowing lawns, and helping in the 
alter M. Lowney Company, in Boston, dormitory kitchens. He was born in Lowell, Vet- 
when, to the astonishment of his associates, he re- mont, forty-three years ago, and started life wit 
signed his position to become professor of Business every intention of staying in the business wor” 


Administration, in Dartmouth College, Hanover, But when he was thirty-eight, he decided that he 
New Hampshire. Mr. Wellman was once a student would be hippie in a college than in business; 9? 
1 


at Dartmouth, having worked his way through by disregarding his income, he followed his inclination: 
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He Gave Up $10,000 a Year For 
A Teacher’s Job—and Happiness 


Harry R. Wellman was willing to give up even more than that, and he proved 
it when he left a big business job to become a professor at Dart- 
mouth College — He says he knew what he wanted, and he 
“went after it"—His courage was rewarded, for he 
now has his old income and happiness, too! 


BOUT five years ago, a cer- 
tain Boston newspaper printed 
a short article which began 
—in big type— with these 
questions: 


By Keene Sumner 


delightful house. It is at the edge of the 
old town of Hanover, with the New 
Hampshire hills sitting around in a 
benign circle. That section comes pretty 
near being his native heath, for he was 
born in the village of Lowell, up in the 


were sick, somebody would hustle over 
and get Mother first. Then they’d go after 
the doctor. 

“She was the original greeter. I always 
told her she had been on hand to welcome 
the entire new generation, and she had 


“Would you give up $10,000 a year 
l 


for an ideal’ 

"Would you sacrifice a 
position as vice president of 
one of Boston’s biggest 
firms for a professor's chair 
in a university at a com- 
paratively meager salary?" 

Then came the announce- 
ment that Harry R. Well- 
man had resigned the vice 

residency of the Walter 
M. Lowney Company to 
become a professor at Dart- 
mouth College. 

Vice President Wellman's 
salary was $10,000 a year. 
Bonuses and that sort of 
thing had swelled his in- 
come to $15,000 a year. As 
Professor Wellman he was 
to receive $3,300 annually. 

Evidently, Wellman was 
not a dollag-chaser. More- 
over, he wasn’t quitting the 
business game Decius he 
was getting too old, for he 
was then only thirty-eight. 
He wasn't quitting because 
the pace was too swift, or 
the struggle too strenuous. 
He could measure himself 
against his competitors and 
hold his own—or better. 

No, hewas neither old, nor 
tired, nor lazy, nor disgusted. 
On the contrary, he was 
taking a job that would 
involve harder work and 
would require more vitality. 

Wellman took it simply 
because he believed it would 
make him happier. He 
had sense enough to know 
that happiness is the great- 
est prize in life; he was 
going after that prize. 


The Man Who Does Most is the 
Man Who Has Most to Do 
“APPARENTLY we need something to 


drive us," says Professor Wellman. “It 
is an interesting fact that the fellows who 
work their way through college seem to be 
also the ones who are getting other things 
done. That isn’t always true, of course; but 
it happens often enough to make you want to 
know the reason. 

“Partly, it implies their having a certain 
amount of energy and initiative. Otherwise, 
they wouldn't be there at all. But I think 
there is something more. You see just the 
same thing outside of college. The people 
who are getting things done are the ones who 
have a lot to do! They are not the ones with 
few demands on their time and strength; but 
the ones that are driven hard to keep going 
at all. 

“There is something debilitating about 
‘taking things easy.’ If you find you are not 
accomplishing very much, it isn't because 
you are overworking. Not once in a million 
cases! It is because you need something to 
drire you. What you need is more work, 
not less. Take on an extra job, extra respon- 
sibilities, so that you will be forced to speed 
up if you are to escape being run over by the 
cart behind you." 


packed up and sent off all 
the old ones. If you have 
ever lived in a country 
village, you've known wom- 
en of that type: wise, cap- 
able, experienced. 

“My father was a small 
merchant. In other words, 
he kept a little store. He 
had stayed up there where 
he was raised—at least. 
part of him had stayed 
there. Another part—his 
thoughts and his hopes— 
had traveled to the world 
outside. 1 

"He couldn't follow 
them; he realized that. So. 
hguratively speaking, he 
put me aboard the ship of 
his own dreams and began 
to steer me toward the 
open sea. For one thing. 
he managed to buy most 
of the worth-while new 
books; there wasn't a flood 
of them then, as there is 
now; and he set me to read- 
ing them. 


“F LIKED that. In school. 

I showed up just about 
as badly astheaverage bone- 
headed boy does; but when 
it came to the books mv 
father bought, I ate ’em 
up. If he had told me that 
he had a serious purpose 
in buying these books, and 
that the serious purpose 
was to broaden my out- 
look of life, I might have 
shied off out of pure con- 
trariness. But he was 
shrewd enough to keep 
still about his object. So I 


_ What has happened in the five years 
since then is an interesting story. But 
what happened in the previous thirty- 
eight years is also an interesting story, 
and it comes first. 

. You ought to hear him tell it, sitting 
in front of a big open fire in his own 


top story of Vermont, not so very many 
miles away. 

“When I was a kid," said Wellman, 
“there was only one doctor in the village, 
and trained nurses were unknown. They 
didn't need 'em, anyway, because they 
had my mother to call on! When people 


came right up and took the bait. 

“Soon after I entered my teens, I also 
entered Derby Academy, in a little town 
not far from Lowell. It didn't cost much 
to be a student there; but it cost more 
than I wanted my father to pay. More, 
I guess, than (Continued on page 72) 
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The story of a powerful personality 
By Chester T. Crowell 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY STOCKTON MULFORD 


HERIFF SLOAN was choking the 

telephone receiver with his hairy 

paw and pressing it against his ear 

so tightly that he could scarcely 

hear. Because the person at the 
other end of the line was nearly two 
hundred miles away he yelled into the 
mouthpiece. 

“Is that the Trust Company?" he 
asked. 

“Yes. Garfield speaking.” 

“Well, about that foreclosure—” 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“That’s what I’m trying to tell you, 
Mr. Garfield. I can’t foreclose.” 

“The devil you can't! Why not?” 

"Because Colonel Hardy hasn't got 
any place to go. He hasn't got any place 
to put his things." 

“That’s his trouble; not mine. You 
just go ahead and foreclose, the same as 
if he were a tenant farmer." 

“Well, he ain't no tenant farmer." 

'* He will be as soon as you foreclose.” 

“I ain't going to foreclose.” 

“You'll be in trouble if you don’t.” 

Sheriff Sloan bristled. In the rural 
East Texas county where he resided a 
sheriff was a mighty man. None but a 
city smart alec would speak to him in 
such a tone. ` 

“I can take care of myself, Mr. Gar- 
field,” he replied, with a purring note 
that was known far and wide among 
his neighbors as ominous. 

“You better tell Colonel Hardy to 
come up here and see me,” was Garfield’s 
next suggestion. 

“Wait a second and I'll ask him. He's 
in the next room." 

“Then call him to the "phone." 

"He won't talk on the 'phone, Mr. 
Garfield." 

“Why not?” 

“He don’t like to.” 

“Isnt that just too bad,” Garfield 
commented. Sheriff Sloan heard him 
laughing as he repeated the words to 
someone in the trust company’s office. 

There followed a ten-second conference 
with Colonel Hardy, and then Sheriff 
Sloan returned to the telephone: 

.." He says for you to come down here 
if you want to see him." 

“All right, you just tell him I'll do 
that." 

"When will you come, Mr. Garfield?" 

" What difference does it make?" 

"Well, Mr. Garfield, he will want you 
to stay with him; there ain't no hotel here 
much. He'll want to send a carriage to 
the station for you. Wait a minute, Mr. 
pared he wants me to say something 
else. 

Colonel Hardy had come into the 
room and was nudging the sheriff's elbow. 
He whispered to the sheriff, who then 
relayed the message. "He says to bring 


some shells along if you want any shoot- 
ing. He's got plenty of guns, but he's 
short of shells on account of you turning 
down that check he gave the hardware 
store." . 

This was greeted with an outburst of 
laughter which the sheriff plainly heard. 
Then Garfield said: “All right, I'll leave 
on the afternoon train to-morrow.” 

Sheriff Sloan turned to Colonel Hardy 
with a sigh of relief as he hung up the re- 
ceiver, and reported, “It’s all right. 
Colonel; he'l be here to-morrow night. 
He's in a good humor. Thank heavens 
that's all fixed up." 

“You'll join us for supper to-morrow 

bod Pied 
night?" Colonel Hardy suggested. 

Sheriff Sloan beamed appreciation for 
a second, then his face clouded as he 
recollected other engagements. 

“We will have some barbecued spring 
chicken, broiled quail on toast, grilled 
sweet potatoes—” Colonel Hardy was 
merely thinking aloud, in his absent- 
minded way, but as he spoke Sheriff 
Sloan struggled between duty and pleas- 
ure. "There is some late corn in the 
lower field," Colonel Hardy continued. 
“TIl have a few dozen ears roasted in the 
ashes. I guess we'll make out all right. 
There's plenty of new butter and we can 
always have biscuits." 

“TIl be there," Sheriff Sloan mumbled, 
unable to resist. Colonel Hardy stood 


» 


- pondering a few moments longer to make 


sure that all the necessities for hospitality 
were available. If the feast should require 
the expenditure of more than twenty-five 
cents it would be necessary for him to 
borrow. Twenty-five cents was the total 
of his cash capital, and under present 
conditions he was unwilling to purchase 
on credit. 


WHILE thefbankrupt planter checked 
his plans, Sheriff Sloan stood looking 
at his tall, majestic figure, lost in admira- 
tion. He was the ambassador of another 
age; a whole county paid tribute to past 
glories when it di him homage. They 
had inherited this man from revered 
ancestors and it was a pleasure to honor 
him. On the plantation which was now 
threatened with foreclosure stood the 
only genuine historic mansion in the 
county. It was seventy-five years old. 

In a corner of the pasture was a small 
cemetery. Two of the dim, gray, sand- 
stone slabs bore the names of Colonel 
Hardy's father and grandfather. In this 
same cemetery rested the mortal remains 
of Colonel Hardy's wife and their son, 
both of whom died young. Few knew or 
ever inquired how old Colonel Hardy was. 
He seemed to have no age. At the time 
with which this story deals—the year 
1913, to be exact—his hair was silver 
white. He wore it short and very neatly 


trimmed. The same was true of his 
ointed beard and  mustache. Even 
is eyebrows were trimmed, for they had 
a peculiar tendency to grow straight out. 
He was nearly always attired in freshly 
laundered white cotton from head to foot, 
and usually wore a soft white cloth hat. 
Calm assurance was the dominant 
characteristic of his manner; he was a man 
at peace with himself and with the world. 
Such assurance passes far beyond the 
oint where notice is desired; Colonel 
lardv's demeanor represented the last 
possible refinement of aristocratic bearing. 
which emerges as a quintessence of 
modesty. He was a man of medium height. 
but was frequently described as six fect 
tall, especially by persons who had known 
him many years. As for his title, hc 
just naturally would be called “colonel.” 


WHEN Colonel Hardy left the office. 
Sheriff Sloan sat down wearily, rolled 
a cigarette and confided his thoughts to 
his chief deputy. l 

“Do you reckon Colonel Hardy is 
going to lose his place?" the sheriff asked. 

^ Ko. He won't lose it." The chief 
deputy did not look up from his papers. 

* How come, he won't?" 

The chief deputy wiped his pen and 
carefully placed it in the rack. 

* Because," he said, “that man isa king." 

“What are you talking about?" Sheriff 
Sloan demanded, startled. 

“I said he is a king." 

“Nobody knows it if he is." 

“Oh, yes, they do!" 

** What's his title?" 

“He hasn't any; real kings don't use 
titles." 

“What are we going to do,” the sheriff 
asked, ‘‘if Perkins swears out a complaint 
against him for that hardware check? Jt 
came back marked ‘No funds.' " 

“Perkins isn't going to swear out anv 
complaint.” 

“How do you know he won't?" 

“You wait and see." 

“Tf he does," Sheriff Sloan commented, 
“he’s had the last nickel's worth of my 
trade." The chief deputy grinned. 

“That’s why I said he is a king. Half 
the county would feel the same way." 

While this conversation was taking 

lace, Colonel Hardy had walked three 
blocks to the hardware store presided 
over by Walter Perkins. Entering, he 
greeted the proprietor formally and pro- 
ceeded at once to business. 

“I received your note, Mr. Perkins," 
he said. 

The proprietor was embarrassed, and 
hastened to explain: “I thought you 
would want to know.” 

“So I did want to know, my friend. It 
has been customary for me to deal with 
that bank in an informal manner, cover- 
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ing overdrafts with notes 
until the crop money 
comes in. It appears 
that they wish to ter- 
minatethatarrangement. 
It will be necessary for 
me to make another." 
“You will not need 
any arrangement here, 
Colonel Hardy. Your 
credit is good.” Perkins 
was astounded at him- 
self as he said this, for 
the return of the check 
had been a shock to him. 
And now he was offering 
additional credit in the 
face of the fact that all 
hope of immediate pay- 
ment was being dashed. 
His action, as he real- 
ized, was utterly illogi- 
cal. The explanation was 
so simple Bae it did not 
occur to him: he could 
worry about his money 
in the absence of Colonel 
Hardy, but all uneasiness 
ceased as soon as the 
man stood before him. 
"[ shall require very 
little, but I thank you 
none the less," Colonel 
Hardy said. He bowed. 
Perkins wished he could 
bow like that, but he 
knew he couldn’t and 
had better sense than to 
try. He nodded, then 
hastened from behind the 
the counter and opened 
__the screen door for his de- 
parting customer. That 
ceremony completed, he 
walked back to his desk 
and sadly shook his head 
as he looked at the re- 
turned check. Seventy- 
eight dollars and sixty-five cents. A lot 
of money. Still, it was impossible to 
count it lost. Some way, somehow, Colonel 
Hardy would pay. 


THE following afternoon at half past 
five o’clock, Willard Garfield, vice presi- 
dent of the Continental Trust ‘Company, 
stepped from a decrepit and dusty rail- 
way coach onto the tiny square patch 
of cinders in front of the equally diminu- 
tive passenger station of the county seat. 
While he survey ed the scene, a shiny black 
negro, whose grinning face was ringed 
with fat wrinkles, seized his leather bag. 
Bowing and moving backward the negro 
said, “Mistah Gahheld?” then answered 
his own question, “Yas, sah, Mistah 

Gahfeld? Sho’ is.’ 

“How do you know it is? 
asked, amused. 

“Only quality folks comes to see de 
colonel. Right dis way to de cahhiage.” 

mui hat's your name?” 

“Mahcus 'Relius. Right heah is de 
cahhiage, yas, sah." 

Willard Garheld noticed that this old- 
fashioned victoria was in an excellent state 
of repair and that the varnish was new. It 
was drawn by two beautiful black horses. 
Having mounted to the box Marcus 
Aurelius placed a black silk hat on his 
kinky head before picking up the lines. 
The guest also noticed that he wore gloves. 
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the banker 
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In spite of his amusement, Willard Garfield was delighted with 


fires sprang to life, 


The weather was mild, although it was 
the month of January, and the banker 
thoroughly enjoyed his three-mile ride. 

At the big gate to the plantation two 
negroes carrying flaming pine torches were 
awaiting the carriage. 

“Open up,” Marcus Aurelius yelled 
while he was still fifty yards away. 
Twenty negroes immediately lighted 
their torches from the original two. 

"What are the fireworks about?" 
banker asked. 

“Dey jes’ gonna light de way up to de 
mansion." 

“Does the colonel always receive his 
guests in this manner?" 

Yas; s sah 

“Does he have much company?” 

“No, sah, not much, but if dey gets in 
at all dey's quality folks." 

"[ judge the colonel is rather a great 
man hereabouts.” 

‘Pain’ atah nowheres 

uin’t no greatah nowheres.... 

"Yas, sah, heah we is," Marcus Aure- 
lius announced as the carriage was drawn 
up under a portico. Before removing his 
hat, which was an important ceremony, 
the driver addressed a negro boy in wait- 
ing as follows: '* Boy, announce to Colonel 
Hardy dat Mistah Willa’d Gahfeld is 
heah." ‘Then the precious hat was 
removed. The boy disappeared and a 
moment later Colonel Hardy was shaking 
hands with his guest. In spite of his 


the 


and he enjoyed each trailing pennant of dark 


amusement Willard Garfield was delighted 
with the picturesque reception. Recol- 
lections of a boyish love for bonfires 
sprang to life, and he enjoyed each trailing 
pennant of dark red flame. Even the 
pungent smoke was pleasant to the nos- 
trils. In the living-room the banker was 
introduced to Sheriff Sloan. 


NEGRO butler, who was quite plainly 

well trained, directed the movements 
of three negro boys about twenty years 
of age as they served the meal. Willard 
Garheld admired the enormous silver 
platters and correctly judged them to be 
precisely as solid as they purported to be. 
From time to time, however, he glanced 
upward at a ceiling adornment with 
which he was entirely unfamiliar. Three 
strips of what appeared to be cloth of 
gold were retele across the ceiling 
over the table. Each was about eight feet 
in length and hung down about two feet. 
There were peacock feathers pasted on 
each strip. Colonel Hardy. sensed the 
unspoken inquiry and said, “That is an 
old-fashioned fan; very pleasant in hot 
weather." 

“ How does it work?" asked the banker. 
His host nodded to the butler, and that 
worthy gave directions to two of the 
waiters. They took their positions in 
opposite corners of the room, and at 
another signal pulled down on ropes of 
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the picturesque reception. Recollections of a boyish love for bon- 
red flame. Even the pungent smoke was pleasant to the nostrils 


silk. The three strips of the fan moved 
in unison on their framework, a gentle 
breeze resulting. 

“Well, well," was Garfield’s comment. 
“Quite an idea!” 

“Yes. Invented in Egypt, I believe,” 
said Colonel Hardy, smiling. 

“Wouldn’t an electric fan be cheaper?” 

“T don’t see how it could be, since this 
one doesn’t cost anything.” 

“Tt appears to require two operators." 

“Well, I wouldn't use such a high- 
sounding name for a couple of boys. They 
like to come in, and if they have been 
good I let them. They learn things that 
way. My Sam over there has turned out 
some very capable waiters.” 


“Oh, I see.” 
OLONEL HARDY dismissed the 


servants as soon as he conveniently 
could do so, and pushed back his chair to 
invite discussion of business. 

“You seem to have quite an establish- 
ment here,” the banker remarked. 

“Im happy if it pleases you.” 

“Well, Colonel Hardy, I don’t know 
whether it does or not. To be very 
frank, I get the impression that this is 
fearfully extravagant. For instance, is it 
necessary to have twenty men with 
torches to light the way of a caller from 
the gate to the house?’ 

“They like to do that, Mr. Garfeld. 


It is a tradition of the place. It costs 
nothing, and it makes them happy." 

“Are all those men employed in farm 
work on the place?" 

“When needed they are available, yes, 
H ” 
sir. 

“What is your annual bill for wages?" 

“Tt depends on the cotton crop and the 
current wage for cotton pickers. I always 
pay them for picking the cotton. That is 
very hard work. Moreover, it is custo- 
mary to pay cash for picking cotton.” 

“How about the other work?” 

“Well, they live on the place. I collect 
rent from them in the form of labor. We 
are supposed to keep account of the num- 
ber of days, but we are not very strict 
about it. You see, we have four hundred 
acres of pasture and only about three 
hundred acres in cultivation. There are 
many little irregular patches of fertile 
ground in the pasture. They have their 
own farms there. One way and another, 
we get on together. I’ve never been 
short of labor, whether I had any money 
or not. Most of the time, as you know, 
I haven’t had any money. I was brought 
up without it and have never felt the 
need very keenly.” 

"Well, how do you 

T - >? 
work? 

“T ask them to.’ 

The butler came in, with profuse apol- 
ogy, to announce that there were about 


make them 


, 
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thirty negroes outside; 
they wished to know if 
the colonel was ready for 
them to sing. 

“For just a little 
while," Colonel Hardy 
said. “Mr. Garfield vill 
be tired after his long 
trip. We must not keep 
him up late." Sam re- 
tired. "I'm sorry to 
interrupt you," Colonel 
Hardy apologized to his 
guest, “but they always 
sing when I have com- 
pany. They donot know, 
of course, the nature of 
your visit. They enjoy 
sompaa very much.” 

“That’sall right, Colo- 
nel,” Garfield replied. 
“Is it another tradition 
of the place?” 

“Yes, sir, it is, and one 
that I encourage. The 
history of this place is 
fairly well preserved in 
their ballads. They make 
them up, you know, and 
fit music to them.” Colo- 
nel Hardy summoned 
Sam and said, “ Mr. Gar- 
field will probably prefer 
the spirituals to the bal- 
lads; tell them to sing 
‘Don’t Let Nobody Turn 
You Around,’ and ‘What 
Kind of Shoes You 
Gwinna Wear,’ and have 
that big girl sing ‘Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot.’” 
Sam bowed and backed 
out of the room. Gar- 
field blinked with amaze- 
ment. 

“But I really would 
like to hear some of the 
ballads,” he finally said. 
“It seems to me they would be the most 
interesting of all." 

“I don't care to hear them to-night,” 
Colonel Hardy replied casually. ‘They 
are for happier occasions.” 

“Oh, I see. Yes, yes; I beg pardon.” 

Colonel Hardy bowed. 

At the conclusion of the serenade the 
singers marched away, still singing. The 
three men remained under the spell of the 
music as long as the last faint note could 
be heard in the distance. 


“NOW, about this foreclosure," Colo- 
nel Hardy finally said." Have you a 
purchaser for the place?" f 

“I am sorry that we have not.” 

“Then just what is the point of fore- 
closing? The debt is now so old that I see 
no reason for haste at this time. Your 
interest charges are paid. Some years 
I pay against the principal also. That 
sort of a debt does not encumber your 
books. I pay you eight per cent. You 
could scarcely do better with another 
investment, and you cannot fail to lose 
money if you take this place.” 

"Why?" 

“Because all my negroes will leave.’ 

** You think so?” 

“T know it. I will tell them to do so.” 

“Again I ask why?” 

* Because I do not wish them to work for 
an absenteelandlord.” (Cont'd on page 143) 


WhatHe Learnedona Rocky Farm 
Made J. B. Efird Head of 37 Stores 


When he was growing up on a poor North Carolina farm, J. B. Efird discovered 
the value of hard work, of getting real value for the money he spent, 
and of pulling together with others— The story of his boy- 
hood dream, and how he far more than realized it 


BAREFOOTED urchin in a 
homespun shirt and in obviously 
homemadeoveralls trudged two 
miles from his father's back- 
woods farm, in Anson County, 

North Carolina, to thenearest general store. 


By W. O. Saunders 


he has, not one, but thirty-seven stores in 
as many different cities, employing three 
thousand persons, and turning over cash 
sales at the rate of twenty million dollars 
a year. The latest Efird store, covering 
four acres of floor space in Charlotte, 


years old. It is just twenty years since he 
was a clerk on a salary of fifteen dollars a 
month. 

There are five Efird brothers in the 
company, all of whom came up from that 
Anson County farm without previous 


He had a bucket of eggs to 
exchange for a package of 
baking soda and a few ounces 
of tea. 

The keeper of the general 
store was plowing in a field 
some distance away. He 
left his plow reluctantly to 
open the store and serve his 
customer. But after he had 
made the sale and was ready 
to go back to his plow again, 
the boy lingered. 

‘He studied the disorderly 
contents of that cross-roads 


store of a quarter-century . 


ago—where molasses and 
flour, kerosene and salt fish, 
spool cotton and horse col- 
lars, calico and crackers, 
plow-points and cheese, shoe 
strings and chewing to- 
bacco, lamp chimneys and 
lard were jumbled. incon- 
gruously together. 

'The storekeeper, a kindly 
sort, finally gave the boy a 
stick of candy, told him to 
run along, and returned to 
his plowing. 


he boy went back to the 


farm, where he worked from 
sun-up to sun-down to help 
his father support a family 
of thirteen children by 
growing four-cent cotton on 
land so poor that the best of 
it wouldn't produce more 
than three hundred pounds 
to the acre. But he carried 
a picture of that country 
store with him. 

“T thought that general 
storekeeper was the most 
important person in the 
world," says the boy now. 
"Here was a man who 
seemed to be wholly indis- 
pense to the communit 


Can You Keep on Going When 
the Hill Gets Steep? 


s OU can’t build a business such as we have 
to-day without meeting with discourage- 
ments," says Mr. Efird. '* Goodness knows, 

I've had mine. More than once I have faced 

conditions that would have been disastrous if I had 


weakened. 


“But in every crisis I have remembered the 
days back on our farm, when we brothers were 
getting logs out of the woods. We had to haul the 
logs over the brow of a hill; and just before we 
came to the top of that hill, we had to push, and 
push hard, because the grade was too much for 
our team. If we had weakened, the load would 
have slipped back: on us, and maybe we'd have 
zone down under it. In the face of that situation 
we got behind our wagon and shoved with every 
pound of our strength. 

“It’s been the same way in business. There 
have been lots of hills, steepest near the top, and, 
just as we did when hauling logs, we have had to 
shove mighty hard at times. I have noticed that 
many men who fail do pretty well until they reach 
that last steep climb before coming to the top of 
the hill, where there is level ground, or maybe 
down-grade. They haven't the faith, or they 
haven't the energy to give the extra shove when it 
is needed most. The load slips back on them, and 
they inevitably lose ground. 

“Any man can do very well as long as the going 
is smooth. But the man who finally reaches his 
goal is the one who meets the emergencies—whose 
courage and strength come to his rescue when it's 
a case of shoving, or falling back.” 


mercantile experience. And 
each of these brothers to- 
day fills a big job in a big 
way, because on that farm 
they learned how to pull 
together, economize, and 
take the time to do things. 
There is E. L. Efird, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the 
organization, who started 
with J. B., in the original 
store in Concord, North 
Carolina, back in 1907. Then 
there is fird, vice 
president of the entire chain 
and right-hand man of J. B. 
He came up from the farm 
in 1909. 


IN 1910 J. B. sent back to 
the farm and brought in a 
third brother, J. W. Efird, 
who has since developed 
into the New York resident 
buyer for the thirty-seven 
stores. Another brother was 
needed in 1915, and J. B. 
sent down to the old farm 
for J. R. Efird, who has 
trained into the vice presi- 
ners and management of 
the Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, store. 

But J. B. had not for- 
gotten how, as a boy, he 
had wanted his father to be 
a merchant. And so he 
went down on the farm 
himself one day, and tagged 
his venerable father, John 
E. Efird, with the office of 
honorary vice president of 
the company, with nothing 
ever to worry about any 
more—except to try to re- 
member just how many de- 
partment stores he is vice 
president of! 

John E. Efird is seventy 


tried to imagine a word without him, North Carolina, has a lunch-room in the years old now and lives alene on the old 


and it seemed to me as if it wouldn't be 
any sort of a world at all. I wished my 
father had been a merchant so I could 
clerk in his store." 


That boy was J. B. Efird, and to-day 
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basement, cafeteria on the top floor, 
escalators to the third floor, and every 
other modern wrinkle. 

And J. B. Efird, founder and present 
head of the organization, is only forty-one 


farm in Anson County, all of the children 
having married and gone out in the world 
to make homes for themselves. But the 
children do not neglect him. One of the 
thirteen pays him a visit every week, 
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staying a day or a week at the time. 
“That’s little enough for children to do 
for a man who tried as hard to get us 
going right as Father did," said Mr. Efird. 

P Father never had it soft a day in his 
life. He had several hundred acres of land, 
but it was mostly hills and rocks, worth 
maybe four dollars an acre with all im- 

rovements. It was only by keeping us 


oys working—all pulling together—that- 


we made our .cotton and. 
cane, and some corn and 
wheat. We managed to 
raise about everything we 
ate except salt and soda and 
tea. 


"YLCATHER'S ambition 

was to give us all a col- 
lege education, but he could 
not make it. None of us 
boys ever went to college. 
Mother had as much grit as 
Father, and she managed it 
so we got some schooling 
that wás a big help to us. 
The only school near our 
home was a little one-room 
shanty with a clay chimney, 
that ran for six weeks in the 
year. You picked up the 
rudiments d reading writ- 
ing, and figuring there, and 
that was all. 

** But at Palmersville, 
thirty miles away, there was 
a pretty good school, for 
those days. Mother just 
took the whole family of us 
in October and moved to 
Palmersville, and kept us in 
school from October to April. 
She rented a house and took 
along a few beds and things, 
and a cow. Father would 
come over every Saturday 
with a load of wood, and 

rovisions to run us the 
ollowing week, and spend 
Sunday with us. The 
rest of the time he 
stuck to the farm by 
himself, working six- 
teen hours a day to 
hold things together 
and keep us going. 

**Twoyears Mother 
took us to Palmers- 
ville like that. A 
third yearthey opened 
a fairly good school 
at Wadeskors, seventeen miles from home, 
and Mother took us there that year, and 
kept us in school. 

** And so you see what a great start we 
had: a father who taught us how to work, 
and pull together, and who always did 
more for us than he asked us to do for him; 
a mother who made education possible 
for us, and who made home just the 
happiest and best place in the world; and 
then our older brother, H. M., who gave 
us the right sort of counsel and direction 
when we started out in life for ourselves. 
I guess I didn't have a single excuse for 
not making good with a start like that; I 
just had to make good. But it's been easy 
after all, because work has been my fun. 

* And why shouldn't a fellow's work be 
his greatest fun? Life, after all, is just a 
game at which all of us are playing at 
getting along. Why not play it always 


just like you played games when a kid, 
with all your heart and soul in it? If 
there's any greater fun in the world than 
watching your score go up, I haven't 
found it!” 

That’s J. B. Efird. Honestly, I couldn't 
write him up as an example for the 
average young chap to pattern after, be- 
cause he doesn't seem to recognize any 
limit to human endurance. He literally 
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eats up work. He is at his desk before 
anyone else gets down in the morning; 
he's the last one to leave at night; and 
when he gave me three hours for an inter- 
view, he just didn't feel that he could 
spare the time, and went without his 
dinner to go back to his desk and make up 
for the time lost. 


R recreation, he wanders away from 
his desk once or twice a day and saun- 
ters through his big Charlotte store. His 
keen gray eyes tale in everything. He 
turns aside to show a boy where to empty a 
can of waste paper; he stops at a crowded 
counter to help an overworked sales girl 
wait on customers. Trivial things! Yes. 
But he says that is just one way of keeping 
up the personal contact with his three 
thousand employees and the public. 
i don't think the man ever wished for 


When he was twenty-one, he 


a vacation in his life. He had to take one 
last winter. On top of running his thirty 
and odd other stores, he built the big four- 
acre store in Charlotte—and personally 
directed every phase of the building, fur- 
nishing, stocking, and organization. He 
found one day that at forty he wasn't so 
tough and indefatigable as he used to be. 
Doctors told him to lay off and take a 
trip. He took his first vacation, made a 
flying trip through Florida 
and Cuba, and was back at 
his desk in ten days. 

It took me six months to 
get him pinned down long 
enough to tell me something 
about his break from the 
farm into the realms of 
merchandising. Then he 
confessed: “Well, to be 
perfectly honest about it, I 
wasn't crazy about that 
farm. Life has been made a 
lot softer on the farms now, 
and farming is being con- 
ducted more and more like 
any other business. But 
not in those days. 


"IN THE spring and sum- 
mer it was plow and sow 
and grub—and fight weeds. 
Life came to be a continual 
warfare against weeds and 
grass. In the fall we laid the 
crops by; picked and ginned 
the cotton; harvested, 
shucked, and shelled the corn 
and ground the corn into 
meal; cut the sugar cane and 
made molasses; killed the 
hogs and made our lard and 
sausage and bacon. We had 
plenty to eat on the farm, 
but we earned it. Work 
went on right through the 
winter, splitting rails, cut- 


ting and storing firewood, 
and getting timber out of 
the woods. 


“T guess that's why 
that country store 
looked so good to me. 
Sometimes on Satur- 
day afternoons Father 
would hitch up and 
take a load of wood or 
produce to the near- 
est town. I always 
managed to go with 
him. That town, with 
its one little tumbledown Main Street, 
was a regular metropolis to me. I spent 
all my time in the stores. I liked to watch 
folks buy things and carry away wrapped 
parcels. 

“I wondered where people got so much 
money to spend, and my childish curiosity 
was aroused by the things they bought. 
One day I persuaded a merchant to give 
me a job clerking on Saturdays. It 
happened that he needed extra Saturday 
hap and I must have looked so intent 
and eager that he didn’t have the heart 
to turn me down. That was when I was 
fifteen years old. 

“I froze onto that job. I sold as man 
goods the first day as the boss sold. All 
the time I had my eyes open—and the 
next Saturday I was the first in the store, 
dusted off the shelves, cleaned up behind 
the counters, (Continued on page 168) 
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NDIAN SUMMER drifted over the 

hills and up from the valley to Jen 

Culliton's place and laid. upon it the 

magic that 1s compounded of chry- 

santhemums' pungent odor, orchard 
smells, sun-baked earth perfume, haze 
shot through with tapestry gleams of 
sumac crimson, marigold orange, elm- 
leaf yellow. 

It was the time of year that Jen Culliton 
loved best, though once the best-loved 
time had been spring. But spring was the 
time of youth and hope, of pl wing and 
planting. Even now, as Jen, big and 
capable and sure, went out each spring, 
clad in khaki shirt and trousers, inspect- 
ing, planning, preparing, she felt a surge 
of ambition and hopefülncnn But autumn 
was better. 

Her big, muscular body, that had car- 
ried such burdens of responsibility so 
willingly through the years, was tired. 
There were streaks of gray through her 
sandy hair. ‘There was a peace which came 
with the bringing in of the harvest that 
was very blessed to Jen, and each added 
year made that peace fuller, more satis- 
fying. The haymows and silo full, the 
wheat sold, the rafters spread with drying 
` things, the cans full in the fruit cellar— 
she could draw a deep breath then and 
look forward to the winter by the kitchen 
stove. 

It was at this Indian Summer time that 
Jen came up from the orchard one day. 
Straight and strong—at the same time 
homely and beautiful—she strode along 
beside the fence. There was a little worried 
line between her eyes. She'd had a letter 
from her girl Margaret that morning and, 
more than most of Margaret's dutiful 
fortnightly letters, it had somehow stuck 
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When she came back with a thick black book 


in her mind. It was not so much in the 
difference of content; there were the usual 
scrappy bits of information as to her com- 
ings and goings—a bridge party at Van 
Dyne's; she had had six in to dinner; 
Ed was away for a few days again. Noth- 
ing so different and yet it was all different. 
There was, to Jen, a discontent flickering 
through the lines, a restlessness that was 
almost recklessness. It troubled Jen 
vaguely. 


HE had never been near to Margaret, 

not near as she had been to her son 
Philip, who had gone West, had married 
there, and who had died. She had been so 
busy when they were little, especially after 
Steve, her husband, had died and left her 
alone with them. And Margaret was so 
unlike Jen, caring so much for clothes and 
the things money could buy, always reach- 
ing out after the moon. Oh, she had made 
a pretty gesture of the reaching, but it was 
the discontent itself that was so foreign 
to Jen. Jen had brought the barren old 
Culliton place to a farm of steady fruit- 
fulness and prosperity; she'd had to keep 
a stiff spine to do it. She had been too 


busy with the present to grasp always 
after the far-away. 

And yet, when Margaret had married 
Ed Kramer, Jen had glow ed within, as she 
would at the unexpected flowezing of a 
plant she had thought was going to run 
only to leaves. Ed, older than Margaret, 
steady and jolly and successful, was the 
kind of son Jen herself would have chosen. 
And Margaret loved him. Jen had felt a 
vast relief, somehow, just to know that 
Margaret could love a man like Ed, and a 
vet vaster relief that Ed was going to take 
care of Margaret, always. It had been a 
great disappointment to her that there 
had not been children. She remembered 
how eagerly, at first, she had looked for- 
ward to the time when she would have 
Margaret’s baby to dress and cuddle. 
But it never came. 

She couldn't understand it. Ed al- 
ways liked the voungsters and Margaret, 
even when she was a little girl, would coo 
happily for hours over a neighbor's child 
left in her care. 

Jen had never mentioned it to them. It 
scemed too sacred a thing for even a 
mother's intrusion. And, gradually, her 


under her arm, they still stood there, Ed by the door, looking away from each other, tense and angry 


disappointment settled into something 
like resignation. 

A red leaf fluttered down from the apple 
tree at the orchard corner and brushed 
against Jen's face. She put up one of her 
big, worn, brown hands to push it away 
and suddenly, up by the house, she saw 
Margaret. There was a confused moment 
of doubting that it could be October. 
Margaret came from the city every June 
and spent a week at home; she kad never 
before come in October. But it was 
October and it as Margaret. 


RESSED in a tweed suit the color of 

the oak leaves up back of the north 
lot, a felt hat to match, with a quill of 
bronze like the bronze of her hair, Mar- 
garet was standing still by the back steps, 
her bag beside her, looking toward Jen 
and, for just an instant, Jen had a feeling 
that Margaret was in some kind of trouble, 
and had come to her mother with it, as 
though she were a little girl again. It was 
the hrst time in years that Jen had had 
that feeling. It made her queerly un- 
steady as she met Margaret. Almost 
instantly the feeling was gone, swept aside 


by Margaret's cool, amused scrutiny of 
her mother. 

“Mother, why will you wear those togs? 
You look like old Ike Trull!” 

“Well, l'd look pretty, out picking 
apples all fzilled up with lace!" Her sud- 
den reaction made her sharp. "I've 
worn pants out in the field now for quite 
a few years and I ain't heard any objec- 
tions, except from you!" 

No, she thought, Margaret didn't 
need her. She'd got tired out from too 
many bridge parties and she wanted to 
rest. 

"Oh, the train was so hot and poky! 
Is there water up in my room? I'm going 
to wash the cinders off and rest a little. 
I'm so tired!" 

Jen felt ashamed of herself at the swift 
impatience that swept over her. Tired, 
now what under the sun had Margaret 
done to be “so tired!" Jen carried a big 
pitcher of water up to Margaret's room, 
opened the window, and moved a chair 
near it. She was somehow too possessed 
with impatience to talk. Minaret 
had flung her hat on a chair, dropped 
down on the bed, and ciosed her eyes. 


Jen, looking around at her, found her 
impatience snuffed out with a queer 
suddenness. 

“It ain't her body that's tired," she 
thought with tender shrewdness, “‘it’s her 
heart!” 

She left the room quietly and went on 
about her business, but she thought 
constantly of that face on the pillow— 
tired, discontented, disillusioned, wistfully 
lovely. : 

" Something's terribly wrong!" she said 
once to herself. 


ARGARET came down while Jen got 

supperon. She had put on a black and 
white gingham with a big bow at the 
side, and looked very young and pretty. 
She set the table, talking as she did it, 
fast and a little nervously. 

"Do you remember Lucy Albright? 
The girl I used to get so furious at because 
she zeouldn't lead out trumps? She's left 
her husband. And they gave him the 
baby—how could she give up her baby?" 
Then, as though it were part of the same 
topic: 

* Mother, these dishes are a disgrace; 
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why don't you use your good ones? They 
will last a lifetirne, for all you'll use them, 
and these are a fright... . 

“Do you remember Mrs. Matthew 
Palmiter? .. ." 

Jen heard her only vaguely. She won- 
dered how Margaret could fill her mind 
with such useless, trivial thoughts. It 
was like a shell over the sweet gayety of 
her girlhood. And yet, there it was under 
her words, as it had been behind the 
sentences of her letter—a kind of reck- 
lessness, almost despair. Jen wanted to 
take her into her arms, let her cry, and 
she wondered irritably why mothers and 
daughters get so far away from each 
other. 

It was when they were at the table, Jen 
with a blue and white apron ludicrously 
covering the khaki outfit, that Margaret 
suddenly lost her triviality. 

“You might as well know first as last, 
Mother, that Ed and I aren't going to 
stick it out any longer!" 

Jen’s hand, lifted to pass the jelly, 
dropped. She felt queerly giddy. 

“Stick it out—stick what out?” 

* Being married." 

There was a long silence, while some- 
thing tight seemed to clutch 
around Jen's heart. There 
was not even a question in 
her mind but that Mar- 
garet meant it. She couldn't 
even talk about it 
lightly, she meant it 
so terribly. Then 
the tense moment 
was gone and Mar- 
garet tried, too late, 
to be casual. 

“Oh, it's such a 
hideous bore! He 


He had planned to 


be masterful, but 
with her unresisting 
in his arms he 
could only be tender 
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won't play bridge—I can’t sit and read, 
read, read every night like an old book- 
worm! He doesn’t take any more interest 
in me and what I do. And if I go out 
with the crowd, alone, and get criticized, 
he blames me/ He's getting gray and old 
and moss-covered—and I'm young, I won't 
get moss-covered too! Oh, Dm sick of it 
all! I guess he'll be glad to be out of it, 
too!" 


EN spread her bread, but could not 

eatit. This was only talk, only talk— 
except for the hint of tears in that last 
sentence. 

“You mean . . . get a divorce?” Jen 
tried to be casual too, but her horror of the 


institution would not let her get the word 
"divorce" out easily. 

“Yes—why, yes! They will gossip so 
when it's only a separation!" 

Jen had a swift memory of Steve, com- 
ing in from the hayfeld, lifting Margaret 
in his strong arms till her curly head 
touched the ceiling. 

“You been Pop's good girl to-day?” 
he'd always ask. ‘‘Margie Pop’s dood 
dirl to-day!” she'd always answer. 

' V hat ... What does Ed say about 
1t! 

For the briefest instant Jen saw flicker 
in and out of Margaret's eyes a flash of 
real feeling. 

“Oh—Ed! He doesn't mind. He said, 
seeing things had got to the state they 
had, and there being no children and all, 
he supposed it might as well be. Just as 
if 7 got things to such a state! Why, 
night after night I’ve asked him to take 
me places, and he wouldn't! And as to 
children, he didn't seem to want any, not 
from the very beginning." Jen tried to 
steady herself. 

"I always thought Ed was awfully 
kind!" Ten said. 

“Kind—kind? Did I say 
he was cruel? But I don't 
see that it's kind to want 
to deprive your wife of 
every legitimate pleasure, 
to cut down on her spend- 
ing when he can really af- 
ford to be generous, always 
to be nagging at her to 
spend evenings reading with 
him, when he knows it bores 
her to madness! If he'd 
read stories! butit'sarticles, 
dry-as-dust old articles, or 
else Dickens or books on 
hshing." 


HERE was nothing real 

there, either, except that 
wistfulness which she tried 
to keep back. She was like 
a child in a fit of temper, 
scared and lonesome under 
her rage. Jen had never so 
much wanted to help her, 
so little known what to do. 
She got up from the table, 
and went out to the barn. 

She went in and sat down 
on a crate. À pigeon strut- 
ted across the barn floor, 
came closeto her, but she had 
neither grain nor word for it. 
Margaret, her girl Mar- 
garet, and Ed—going to get 
a divorce! Jen looked down 
at her own wedding ring, tight on the 
big finger. It was broad and ugly beside 
Margaret's graceful, narrow band, but it 
was a wedding ring. Sweet as arbutus, 
strong as Gibraltar, endless as eternity, 
no whit changed since thirty-four years 
ago. Jen still was Steve’s. She had read 
somewhere that one out of every twelve 
marriages nowadays ended in divorce, and 
had looked on the statement as bosh. 
And now here was Margaret—her girl, 
Margaret, and Ed! 

What was it Margaret wanted? She 
had so much, and yet she wanted more. 
Perhaps she'd been starved when she was 
little, was making up for it. And yet she 
had seemed a happy child, was a happy 
child. Only, pleasures meant more then. 


Jen's 


A party or a Saturday's coasting or a 
husking was something to be lived bire 
hand for a week or more. Now, Margaret 

layed bridge every day—every day! She 
fad had it too easy, nothing to fight for, 
nothing to work for, no great troubles; no 
great joys. She would have to be waked 


up. 

Pa Mebbe,” Jen said slowly, searching for 
the answer, “‘mebbe this will wake her 
up! Mebbe . . . being away . . . she'll 
find out! Time fixes up lots of troubles.” 
She got heavily to her feet and went to the 
house. She felt old. 


TIME appeared to have nothing to do 
with the matter. Margaret did not 
refer to Ed again. There seemed no sign 
that a divorce was any more to her than a 
squabble over a hand of bridge. And 
yet Jen knew that her very lightness be- 
trayed her. She couldn't talk of Ed, after 
that first' small outburst; if she hadn't 
cared, she could have. 

Margaret went to the city and brought 
back her little blue car. She tore over 
the country roads like mad, seemingly 
without a care in the world. But one 
day a friend came for over Sunday and 
they went to the little Corners church. 
The friend laughed at the minister and 
the farmers collected there for worship; 
she laughed at the buggies hitched in the 
old shed, and at the old-fashioned corn- 
popper collection boxes, and she laughed 
at her, Jen. But Margaret had not 
laughed. And after dinner—Jen had 
taken pains with the dinner and had used 
the best dishes and linen—the friend 
wanted to go off somewhere in the little 
blue car. Jen didn’t mind being left 
alone with the dishes, but the thought- 
lessness did hurt. 


"Wait till the dishes are done. We'll 
all go," Margaret had said. 
es, Margaret was different. She 


cared, and it was doing something to her. 
Maybe she and Ed had just blundered 
into this as one might blunder against a 
stone wall in the dark. Misunderstand- 
ings do come that way. Jen wondered if 
she ought to see Ed, and yet, if Ed made 
no sign, it really wasn't her place to do it. 

But Indian Summer vanished and days 
of crisp cold came. The nuts from the 
hill pasture chestnut trees rolled from 
opened brown burs. The trees were 
peany bare and the grass brown. The 
world took on preparation for winter and 
still Margaret stayed, and Jen knew that 
plans for the divorce went on. 

Jen felt confused sometimes, her values 
being undermined. Maybe it was right 
that they should no longer live together, 
if they no longer loved each other. 

Then—it was the second Sunday in 
November—something happened which 
frightened Jen. She was putting on her 
silk dress for church when she heard a 
honking in front of the house. She 
looked out of the window and saw a man 
climb out of a car and come up the walk. 
He was young, very jaunty and self- 

essed, and Jen disliked him even 
fore she got down-stairs and to the door. 
Before she could speak to him, Margaret 
hurried past her, both hands outstretched. 

“Why, Carter!” she said in a small, 
breathless voice. “Why, Carter, why 
did you come?” 

She had intended to go to church with 
Jen, but she went, instead, with Carter 
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Parkhurst in his car. Jen said nothing. 
She felt shaken with anger and a queer 
fright. At the front step she saw Mar- 
garet hesitate, take on again that look 
of sober wistfulness. Jen held her breath, 
then saw Margaret’s lips go stubbornly 
straight, saw her turn and go slowly up 
the walk beside the man. 

Jen hitched up old Peter and went to 
church alone, but she did not hear much 
of the sermon. Margaret, going off for a 
whole day with a man who was not her 
husband. Jen had a queer sense of vi- 
carious guilt, and as though all the con- 
gregation were watching her, seeing her 
shame. 

When night came she went early to her 
room, her lips tight and stern, and watched 
for Margaret. She would have it out with 
Margaret once and for all. Then, as the 
cold wind swept around the house and 
the house itself became very still, Jen’s 
anger dwindled away. She felt suddenly 
to blame! If she had built right in the 
beginning this couldn’t have happened! 
It should have been bred in Margaret to 
stick to bargains, to think of others, to 
want motherhood, to know marriage was 
a sacred gift! Times changed, of course; 
but some things outlasted time itself. 


SHE got up early the next morning. 
There had been long, wakeful hours dur- 
ing the night so that she did not feel 
rested. She could hear Zeb, who helped 
out, whistle as he came cross-lots. She re- 
sented even his nearness when her mind 
was so confused. The thought kept per- 
sisting that maybe Ed was right—that 
maybe Margaret wasn't worth keeping. 
She tried to evade the thought, but the 
memory of Ed's kind eyes denied the 
evasion. She groped for some way out, 
could find none. If only she could know 
Margaret's heart. Suddenly the numb 
helplessness passed, and her gray eyes 
grew calmer. She went to the telephone. 

“Hello, Callie!” (Callie was Jen’s 
married sister.) “Say, Callie, when you 
drive in with the milk, want to bring 
Judy over for the day?  Marg'ret's home 
—like to have her see the little tyke! 


Going to make molasses cookies to-day, 
tell udy. She always likes Aunt Jen's 
cookies!" 


When Margaret came down, sober- 
eyed and unusually quiet, Judy was 
there, perched on a high stool, nibbling 
ecstatically all around the edge of a 
sugar-sprinkled molasses cookie. 

“This is Judy, Callie's littlest one," 
jm explained. ''Guess you ain't seen 

er since she was a baby. Favors her 
ma, don't she?" . . . Callie had been the 
peang and the laziest, of them all. 

argaret looked quickly at Judy. Great 
gray eyes under sunny curls looked ques- 
tioningly and gravely back at Margaret. 

“Why, she Tooke like you, Mother!” 
Margaret exclaimed. Jen threw back her 
head and laughed heartily. 

“Yes, I was always such a cute ħttle 
fairylike thing!" she mocked at her own 
ungainliness. : 

t was afternoon before the child made 
friends with Margaret. Jen saw them, 
during that little warm hour in the No- 
vember mid-afternoon, sitting out under 
the maple tree, some few last bright leaves 
being made into a crown for the sunny 
curls. Something in Margaret's eyes as 
her fingers rested on the small head broke 
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that hard lump in Jen's heart. Comfort- 
ing tears rushed blindingly for a moment. 

ere was no fear in her heart when she 
called Ed in the city. His voice over the 
wire came, sharp and unnatural in its 
brusqueness. 

“Hello, Ed, this is Mother Culliton. 
Ed, I want to talk to you a little! Won- 
dered if you couldn't come down Thanks- 
giving Day? . .. No, she ain’t here. . . . 

es, I’ve seen her. Sorry things are in 
such a mess, Ed....You’d rather not 
come? Wish you could see your way 
clear to, Ed. Phil gone, and Margaret, 
be kind of a lonesome day! Like to doa 
little baking for somebody. . . . All right, 
Ed. I know I'm kind of a crusty old 
woman to spend a holiday with, but I'll 
fix you up a good dinner anyhow! I'll 
meet the, morning train. . . . All right. 


y, Ed! 

She chuckled a little, shamefacedly, as 
she turned away. 

“Kind of a lie about Marg'ret; but she 
ant pe pde ac Sort s pean to 

ay on his ness, too. Had to get 
Pine somehow, though—both of ’em too 
stubborn to take the first step of their 
own accord!” 

Carter Parkhurst came twice that week. 
But Margaret and he stayed in beside 
the old-fashioned table with its oil lamp 
and old books. Margaret went about 
with a queer, lost look in her eyes, as 
though she’d suddenly found herself in 
the midst of a marsh where there was no 
turning back. Jen ached at the despair 
in them but said nothing. She had had 
her answer and she was going ahead with 
her meddling. If it didn’t turn out right 
—well, it couldn’t be worse than now! 

The night before Thanksgiving Carter 
Parkhurst called up over the telephone. 
Margaret’s voice was very unsteady as 
she talked to him, and there was panic in 
her eyes. 

“To-morrow morning? Why—why, it's 
Thanksgiving! . . . Yes—yes, I suppose 
it would be a good day. . . . Why, Car- 
ter, I-]—" 

Jen came to her rescue, feeling as 
though she were flinging a rope to some- 
one alling over a precipice. 

“ Marg'ret, don't go making any dates 
for to-morrow morning! I’ve got to go 
to town for a while, and I want you to 
stay here to watch the baking!” Her 
voice was sharply authoritative, and or- 
dinarily would have been resented. But 
there was vast relief in Margaret’s voice as 
"he promised to call Carter later in the 

ay. 


THANKSGIVING morning it was cold 
enough for snow, but it was raining in- 
stead, a cold, steady, driving rain that 
turned dry leaves into sodden heaps and 
kept the windows streaming and the eaves 
running. It was so dark that Jen lighted a 
lamp to put on the breakfast table. Some 
of the chill and grayness of the day en- 
tered her heart as she set about preparing 
the turkey and the pies for dinner. Her 
lans now seemed childish and impossible. 
argaret kept urging her not to go to 
town, said she'd call up Zeb and have him 
go; but Jen said it was something she had 
to attend to herself, and kept her lips 
grimly closed asto the reason for the neces- 
sity. She saw Margaret was curious and 
wondered if she suspected. 
Jen left the (Continued on page 151) 


How Wild Animals are Picked 


A trainer has to judge them in the same way he would judge men for special 
How an elephant was trained to stand on her head — 


OME years ago, at the end of a 
long engagement in Providence, 
Rhode Island, I was scheduled to 
give a farewell performance of my 
trained lions. just before the act 
was timed to begin I was called into the 


office on a hasty errand concerning He. 


departure of the show. That's how 
happened that I didn't take time to Hut 
resin on the soles of my shoes before I en- 
tered the lion cage. 

I neglected this precaution, in spite of 
the fact that I knew from yeais of experi- 
ence how dangerous it is for a trainer to 
enter a lion cage without sure footing. 
Whenever a lion lies down, he greases the 
floor, for his skin is very oily. The pol- 
ished floor of a ballroom is not more slip- 
pery than the floor of a lion cage. Rather 
than hold up the act for a half-minute, 
however, I went on without the resin. 
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The act started off perfectly. The lions 
formed their pyramids and leaped through 
hoops. As the audience was applauding, 
I backed to the door to make my exit. At 
this point, Nero, a big lion, had been 
trained to chase me out of the cage. 

One more step would have taken me 
through the door, if I had not slipped. 
But I did slip, just as I was pulling the 
door to, and it caught on my ankle. The 
door stayed open. 

Nero had been schooled to come within 
just one foot of that door, and not an inch 
farther. Now he did what was expected 
of him. He made a great bound and came 
down with his front claws extended; but, 
instead of coming down through space, his 
claws rasped along the edge of the half- 

'n door. I had reached around to pull 


it shut, and my right hand lay in the path 
of those ripping claws. One of them tore 
clean through that hand. I will carry the 
scars till the end of my days. 

That taught me a lesson which will stay 
with me as long as the scars: when a man 
is injured in an accident with trained ani- 
mals, the fault is almost never that of the 
animals. If you have read of a tragedy 
in an animal cage you probably did not 
suspect that it was the trainer's fault. It 
usually is. 

Trained animals have been taught to 
do a certain thing in a certain way—and 
once they have learned their job they do 
it only that way. But the same thing 
can't be said for us folks who put them 
through their tricks. Sooner or later the 


average trainer is almost sure to do some- 
thing careless, or stupid, which may result 
in a scratch or a serious injury to himself, 


(Above) Bruno Radtke, 
veteran animal trainer, 
with four of his perform- 
ing lions. These 'kingsof 
the forest" were brought 
to America from the 
Hagenbeck Animal Farm 
in Germany, and for a 
time the act was put on 
at the New York Hippo- 
drome. (Right) Betsy, an 
Indian elephant, learn- 
ing to walk on her front 
legs. In the accompany- 
ing article Mr. Benson 
tells how he taught her 
to do this difficult stunt 


By John T. 
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and which may ruin for life an expensive 
trained amal, 

Some time ago a circus which had just 
been refurnished with a lot of new equip- 
ment had to open in St. Louis without an 
opportunity to rehearse. The quarters in 
which the animals were kept, and the 

roperties used in the acts, were all new. 
New and powerful spotlights were used in 
the arena. Because of this, the superin- 
tendent warned all the trainers to be es- 
pecially watchful. 

The animals were released in the arena 
before each act, and given a little time to 
familiarize themselves with their sur- 
roundings. 

Elephants, bears, tigers, horses, and 
dogs behaved admirably. The trouble 
came with the lion act—but this wasn’t 
the fault of the lions. 


AS SOON as they were allowed to enter 
the arena, the trainer discovered that 
the chair which he always carried with him 
when he went on had not been put where 
he could find it. He looked for one hur- 
riedly, and became a little excited. For- 
getting that the lions already had one un- 
usual situation to face, he entered the 
arena empty-handed. 

A lion will put up a more vicious-look- 
ing fight against a chair in the hands of a 
trainer than under any other circum- 
stances. One of the lions had been trained 
to strike at the chair and finally to smash 


and ‘Trained for Circus Jobs 


jobs, and he has to win and hold their confidence or they will not perform— 
Other stories from a lifelong teacher of animals 


Benson 


HAGENBECK’S CIRCUS 


it, after which he always turned and went 
to his own pedestal. Naturally, when the 
trainer entered the arena without a chair, 
the lion didn’t understand that that part 
of the act had been called off. He knew 
it was his business to strike and fight 
something! So he jumped and struck, 
tearing the trainer’s leg. The struggles of 
the trainer and the cries of the audience 
further excited the lion, and the trainer 
was badly hurt. 


OE thing I’ve learned from handling 
animals is to be strictly on the square. 
To teach an animal to penton, you've got 
to win his confidence. Then you teach 
him to do his trick as a matter of habit. 
Both you and he have to do the right 
thing at the right time. If you don't do 
your part the way you taught him to ex- 
pect, you puzzle him, and you shake his 
confidence in you and in himself. 

Not long ago I delivered eight splen- 
didly trained lions to a circus. They 
would leap over each other, form pyra- 
mids, and race over hurdles. For the first 
four months of the circus season they be- 
haved wonderfully. Then the proprietor 
of the circus and the trainer decided that 
they ought to inject some “pep” into the 
lion act. But instead of teaching the lions 
to get through their act in livelier fashion 
they prepared a surprise for them as well 
as for the audience. The act was to make 
a "hair-raiser" by firing off blank car- 


tridges while the lions were performing. 

The experiment was tried out in a big 
city of the Middle West—and it was a 
hair-raiser all right. The eight lions were 
racing one after another over the hurdles 
when balf a dozen shots were fired off 
from three or four revolvers. ‘Bang! 
Bang! Bang!" 

Confusion broke out suddenly. The 
crack of the trainer's whip and his wild 
commands went unheard. The lions 
raced about the arena in every direction. 
The audience screamed first with delight, 
then with terror when they saw that the 
lions were unmanageable. Attendants 


ran to help the trainer drive the lions from 
the arena, but before they got to him he 
was knocked down and frightfully clawed. 
One of his legs was so badly torn it had 
to be amputated. 

Of course I was sorry for the trainer; 


(Above) A huge Alaskan 
bear in the New York 
Zoólogical Park. Bears 
are tricky, but they can 
learn to do remarkable 
things. (Left) John T. 
Benson exhibiting a car- 
acal, or Indian lynx, to 
a prospective purchaser. 
For over forty years 
Mr. Benson has been 
handling and training 
animals. He is manager 
of the American branch 
of Hagenbeck's, the larg- 
est wild animal training 
organization in the world 


but the circumstances of this “accident” 
made me indignant. The lions were to- 
tally ruined for their act. They were laid 
up for three or four weeks in the hope that 
they would get over their wildness. When 
an attempt was made to use them again, 
they were timid and uncertain in the 
arena. A trainer worked with them a 
month, but the animals had lost all con- 
fidence in human beings. They were use- 
less as performers and had to be sold, at 
a loss of many thousands of dollars, to a 
Zoo. 

One reason why trained animals can 
usually be relied upon is because they are 
carefully picked for their jobs. You can 
size up the fitness and smartness of an 
animal in the same way that you size up 
folks. 

When I want a lion for a particular job 
I make a point of finding out, the first 
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thing, what his disposition is. I want to 
know whether he ts sensitive, because that 
probably means he is intelligent; whether 
he is aggressive, because that probably 
means he'll stick to the job I have in mind 
for him. 

When I want to pick the most intelli- 
gent lion out of eight or ten, I go up to the 
cages and stick my cane through the bars. 
If the lion in one cage looks at the cane 
foolishly and seems not to know what to 
make of it, I know he’s poor stuff. 

Suppose you were hiring an office boy 
and wanted to try him out. After a few 
minutes’ conversation you might exclaim 
to him suddenly, “Here, son, I’ve got an 
awfully important errand for you right 
now! Beat it around the corner with this 
letter, and bring back an answer quick!” 
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Months, and sometimes years, are required to perfect an animal act such as this 
one, but it would take only a few minutes to spoil it. A nervous or quick-tempered 
trainer who scolds or punishes his animals may ruin their dispositions for life 


One boy might look at you 
in a sleepy, uncomprehend- 
ing way, and might even 
stop to ask what you were 
going to pay him. The 
other boy would jump to his 
feet and be glad of a chance 
to show you he could run 

our errand with a snap. 

ou wouldn't have any 
trouble deciding which boy 
you wanted. You can find a 
smarttlion in much the same 
way. 
Ii the lion looks stupidly 
at my cane, I know I don't 
want him. But if he puts 
his head up, makes a strike 
at me or my cane, comes 
leaping to the front. of the 
cage and glares at me, I 
know that here's an alert, 
sensitive animal that's 
worth a lot of pains. 


ERO, the lion I've told 

you about whose claw 
went through my hand, was picked out of 
a bunch of eight lions in this manner. I 
guessed from the first that he was un- 
usually intelligent. The quick way in 
which he picked up his tricks convinced 
me that he was the one to chase me out of 
the cage. 

This trick is the most difficult that a 
lion has to learn. The animal for this job 
has to be quick in his movements and in- 
telligent; js in addition to these re- 
quirements, he has to have a lot of hard 
sense in order to resist the temptation to 
go too far in his pursuit. 

The first thing I did in teaching Nero to 
chase me was to take my stand near the 
door at the end of the act. Then I would 
command his attention by moving my 
hand, snapping my fingers, or scraping my 


This elephant is said to have been the "skinniest in cap- 
tivity,” or out of captivity, for that matter. Its home was 
in a Berlin zoo, and during the war food was so scarce that 
the big beast lost a ton in weight. The picture was made 
before he had recovered from the hardships of war 


foot. Taking this as a sort of challenge, 
he would leap down from his pedestal and 
come at me with a spitting growl; but 
when he had come three feet I stopped 
him with a flourish of my whip and the 
usual command, the meaning of which he 
knew. Then I slipped swiftly out of the 
cage door. 

After the next practice I did the same 
thing again, but gradually I let him come 
a little nearer. After three or four weeks 
I put up a little picket gate just inside the 
door, and that was the dead line for Nero. 
He was never allowed to come beyond it, 
and he learned in the course of a few weeks 
that he could chase me as hard as he liked 
up to that gate, but that if he went be- 
yond it he would be driven back. When I 


took the gate away, he always came just 


that far. Not once in six years of con- 
tinual performances did he ever cross the 
dead line. 


I HAVE been telling you a good deal 
about lions because training them has 
been my specialty; but I have also trained 
bears, horses, dogs, geese, and elephants. 
Now I want to tell you about Betsy, for 
if there is one anis that is strong in my 
affections to-day it is this elephant. 

Betsy is seven feet eight inches high. 
She has the ground plan of a small bunga- 
low. She weighs four tons. She is quick 
in her movements, clever, almost humor- 
ous in the way she looks at you to see how 
severe you're going to be with her when 
she has been stealing hay from the water 
buffalo next door. 

Whenever you approach her she beg: 
for a mouthful of bread by throwing up 
her trunk and opening the cavern under- 
neath. But she won't hurt you. She may 
steal, but she has the disposition of a 
saint— nice eyes and as frank and open a 
countenance as you'd want to see in a 
member of your own family. 

Betsy came to Hagenbeck's fifteen 
years ago from the wilds of India. We 
discovered very quickly that she was re- 
markably intelligent, for she could not 
only get along agreeably with other ani- 
mals but she was also willing to work 
alone, and that was unusual. We taught 
her a lot of tricks, and one 
summer brought her to 
Coney Island, where she 
rode children on her back 
and carried timbers for a 
board walk just by way of 
doing something useful. 
Betsy will pick up a manand 
carry him in her trunk so 
gently that he might think 
he was being caressed by 
his own mother. More than 
that, Betsy can walk on her 
front legs; and so far as | 
know she is the only ele- 
phant in the world that can 
do that. 

The first rule if you want 
to teach an elephant to walk 
on its front legs is to catch 
your elephant when it’s 
young; and, second, be sure 
that your elephant is clever. 
Be sure of this second point. 
I’ve been in the trained-ani- 
mal business for two score 
years, and, as I say, Betsy 
is the first elephant I ever 
came across that was clever 
enough with her front legs to walk on 
them. 

I don’t know how to teach the average 
elephant to do this trick, but I can tell 
you how we taught Betsy to do it. 

We began when she weighed only half 
aton. The first thing she had to learn 
was to set her hind legs up in the air and 
to put her nose to the ground, to help her 
balance on her front legs. We hoisted 
her up to this position by means of ropes 
and tackle, and by poles which were at- 
tached to her hind legs. Two men op- 
erated each pole, and in this way we gave 
Betsy a boost—a gentle hint that we 
wanted her to stand on her head. 

After the first few times, it was evident 
that Betsy was trying to balance on her 
head. For half an hour each day we gave 


and if she did pretty well she was re- 
warded with something to eat. It was 
only two or three weeks before Betsy was 
perfectly willing to try to stand on her 
head at a word of command, but it was 
longer than that before she succeeded. 
Generally it takes six or seven months to 
teach an elephant to stand on its head, 
but Betsy was so clever she learned it in 
five. 


HEN she could balance herself with 

certainty and keep the position just as 
long as we wanted her to, we began feed- 
ing her apples and carrots while she was 
upside down. This made her move her 
head one way or another, and she very 
soon found that she could balance on her 
front legs without the aid of her nose— 
thus releasing her trunk and mouth for 
dealing with the presents. So we had 
reached the vat step: she could now 
balance on her front legs without any help 
from her nose. 

Then, when she was balancing on her 
front legs, we held the apple just a few 
inches beyond her reach. She naturally 
tried to take a step on her front legs to 
get that apple—but she took only a step 
or two before she came down on all fours. 
I gave her the apple, though, as a reward 
for good effort. The second day she was 
able to take four or five steps without 
losing her balance, and that was a great 
event for, if she could do 
that much, she was bound 
in time to become a vir- 
tuoso. At the end of a 
month she could walk ten 
feet without any aid in 
balancing; and now she can 
walk thirty feet or more, 
clear across the circus ring. 


NCE I saw an ele- 

phant do something that 
made me think he might be 
as intelligent as Betsy. 

The incident happened in 
New York, where a troupe 
of five elephants had been 
engaged to perform at a 
fair in an armory. ‘The 
trainer of the elephants had 
been taken ill just before 
the performance; but the 
act had become such an at- 
traction that it was neces- 
sary to put it on in spite of 
his absence. 

One of the assistant 
keepers was dressed in the 
trainer's regular uniform, 
and he took the elephants 
into the arena, even though 
he actually didn't know in what sequence 
the elephants did their tricks. 

Everything went all right until near 
the last. hen, the elephants having 
danced to the music of a band, it came 
time for them to sit on the tubs and give 
an imitation of the band. Each of the 
elephants played various musical instru- 
ments. One had a ring of bells around his 
foot, which he shook while he blew a horn. 
Another elephant had to play a drum by 
stamping on a pedal, and he, too, had to 
blow a horn. 

The keeper cracked his whip and beat 
time for the band to begin. But the ele- 
phant on the end wouldn't play. There 
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This Siberian dromedary, taller by a foot than most others of his kind, was used 

by Canisius College, of Buffalo, New York, in a production of the "Passion Play.” 

The camel, either single- or double-humped, is one of the oldest as well as one of 
the most ungainly species of animals known to man 


A pair of handsome African zebras in the New York Zoólogical Park. 
These gayly-striped members of the horse family always attract a 
lot of attention from visitors, especially children; but the trainers 
say that they are among the least dependable of all animals 


was his drum in front of him, but he didn't 
beat it. Something was wrong! The 
keeper spoke to him, and still he declined 
to beat the drum. And why should he? 
He wasn't ready to play. The keeper had 
forgotten to give him his horn! 

The elephant was as puzzled at the turn 
things had taken as the keeper, but of the 
two i think he showed himself the quicker- 
witted. He calmly got up from the tub, 
withdrew from the band, and went to the 
side of the ring, where he searched among 
a lot of props with his trunk and un- 
earthed his horn. He slipped it down over 
his trunk until it fitted around his neck. 
Then he walked back to the tub, sat down, 


put his foot on the drum 
pedal, and then the whole 
band began to play! 


SUPPOSE you know that 

you can teach almost any 
creature to keep in time 
with music if you go about it 
right—even a goose. Ifyou 
don’t believe it, try this pre- 
scription on almost any 
goose in your barnyard. 

Start a phonograph going 
to a good lively march or 
fox-trot. Back your goose 
into a space that is enclosed 
on three sides, open at the 
front. The space must be 
so small that the goose can’t 
move sidewise or back up 
out of reach. Now, in time 
with the music, strike the 
ground or table just in front 
of the goose’s feet, coming 
so close at first that you al- 
most strike his feet. Then, 
coming a little nearer, let 
your hands actually strike 
the goose's feet occasion- 
ally. This will make the 
goose pick up his feet—just as you would 
draw your feet Back if someone in front of 
you was apparently going to step on 
them. When the AR. has made * few 
lively steps, give it some grain. Then 
strike the ground some more. That's the 
way geese are trained to dance. 


ONE of the hardest things an elephant 
can be taught to dois to balanceon a ball 
and to roll it about. If you want an ele- 
phant to do this, with a tiger balancing on 
his back, you've one of the hardest tricks 
to teach that there is in all circusdom. 

An elephant knows that the tiger is its 
natural enemy. (Continued on page 192) 


Her Soul Goes Marching On 


The simple story of “Mother” Dunn, who died the other day, after fifty-one years 
of service in the great Heinz plant at Pittsburgh —An able executive, she 
hired and directed thousands of woman employees; but, to her, the 
job was just an opportunity to “mother” her "girls" and to help 
them to meet, wisely and bravely, the problems of life 


N PITTSBURGH, a few wecks ago, 

a worker died, a plain, unassuming 

woman who for fifty-one years had 

worn the shop uniform of one of the 

nation's greatest industrial estab- 
lishments. And the funeral of this work- 
ing woman, a daughter of immigrants, 
might have been the laying away of a 
queen! 

Every shop of the twenty-five factories 
comprising the huge company which had 
employed her, its sixty-nine 
branch offices and ware- 
houses, in as many different 
cities; all of its ten thousand 
four hundred employees 
in England, Canada, Spain, 
and the United States, « 
paused to pay tribute to 
her. 

In one of Pittsburgh's 


By Sherman Gwinn 


" [t is not often that one brings to the 
duties of a position so complete an equip- 
ment of knowledge, tact, and experience 
exactly suited to the task as Mrs. Dunn 
brought to hers. 

“The dominant note of her character 
and life was loyalty—loyalty to her em- 
ployer, loyalty to her work, loyalty to the 
hundreds of young women employees of 
this company, to whom she stood in many 
ways in the place of a mother; loyalty to 


The Style in Wives Doesn't Change 


HEN one of my girls is going to be married, 
and she comes to me for advice," 
“Mother” 


Dunn, “I always begin by reminding 


passed most of a day with Mrs. Dunn. 
A guide had led me from the employees’ 
entrance gate of the big Heinz plant 
through a maze of passages, up stairways, 
past crates of manufactured goods, through 
loaded stock-rooms, to a plain, unpreten- 
tious little office. Through the open door 
came the sounds of industry—the whir 
of distant belts, the click of metal against 
metal, the subdued hum of thousands at 
work in this great manufacturing kitchen. 
But at the sill of the little 
office door, as if shut out b 
an invisible wall, hard busi- 
ness seemed to pause. The 
room, its homey atmos- 
phere, Tiescsupulously neat 
motherly old lady in snowy 
cap and stiffy bulging bib 
and apron had seemed the 
very antithesis of business. 


said 


largest churches, her body 
lay in state amid flowers 
which came from all parts 
of the country, while for one 
hour a steady line filed by 
her bier—men and women 
and children with tears 
streaming down their faces. 
They were the people with 
whom she had worked so 
long; her neighbors; poor 
folks whom she had helped 
and who had loved her; the 
directors and highest 
officers of her company. 

‘Together they paid her 
tribute. 

“She saved my son,” said 
a mother. “He was sick, 
but she fixed it so we both 
could go away to a place 
where he could get well.” 

Another mother, a baby 
clasped in her arms, brought 
her five children. She said 
that she wanted them to see 

“the face of a woman who 
had been good.” 

A physician said, "She 


was a great woman; her counsel was 


» 
wise. 


A prominent minister, standing by her 


bier, said: 


her that it takes honest hard work to make a good 
job of being a wife. I tell her that she must be 
willing to keep a home for her husband, and not 
just a place for him to eat and sleep. 

“A wife should be up in the morning in time to 
get her husband a good breakfast, and her dress 
should be tidy and her hair neatly arranged when 
she kisses him good-by. Evenings, when he comes 
home tired, she should be waiting for him with a 


smile, another kiss, and a piping-hot dinner on the 
table. She should know enough about his work to 
be able to talk it over with him intelligently. And 
sbe shouldn't forget that a husband likes to be 
proud of his wife when he takes her out. 

“Maybe such advice sounds old-fashioned. It 
isn't. A good wife is as much in style to-day as she 


ever was. A girl can bob her hair and wear short 
skirts if she wants to, and still be a mighty good 
wife. America is full of good wives. Regardless 
of what some women may say about them, men 
aren't complaining of home women being out of 
style and old-fashioned. [t^s the wife's job to please 
her husband, and not to please other women!” 


her friends, loyalty to her country, and 
loyalty to her God. 
“She was a woman— 


“Of soul sincere, 


Mrs. Dunn exclaimed. 
neverdo! Iwant b to 
and get right into bed. 

abouta thing. The work' ll wait. 


a fever!" 


Yet my guide had intro- 
duced the little old lady as 
Mrs. Dunn. And Aggie 


* Dunn, I had been told, was 


one of the keenest and most 
successful women executives 
in America! 


I HAD hardly taken my 
seat when a girl paused 
uncertainly in the door- 
wav. 

“What is it, honey?" 
called Mrs. Dunn, spying 
her over my shoulder. 
“Don’t mind this man one 
bit. Come right on in." 

And then, at sight of thc 

irl’s flushed face, Mrs. 
Dunn--vempletely forget- 
ting me—ran in quick con- 
cern to her side. Her arm 
flew about the girl’s shoul- 
ders. 

"What's the matter, 
honey? Are you ill?" 

"I—I ve a headache, Mrs. 
Dunn, and—and—” 

“Why, child, you're all in 
*"This'll 
o straight home, 
on't you worry 


It'll be 


“Mrs. Dunn was always the personifi- 
cation of fidelity." 

And the directors of the great H. J. 
Heinz Company, the company with which 
she had been identified for more than a 
half-century, met and passed a formal 
resolution. 

“In the death of Agnes Dunn,” they 
resolved, "we realize we have suffered 
an irreparable loss. 


In action thoughtful, in honor clear, 
Who broke no promise, served no private end, 
Who gained no title, and who lost no friend. 


“That which her hands have wrought 
will disintegrate and decay. That which 
her heart has built in the lives of others 
is eternal!" 

Only a week or two before her death, 
which came suddenly of pneumonia, I 


here when you come back.” 

The girl looked gratefull 
old face close to hers. 
Mrs. Dunn.” 

“Nonsense! Now, straight home with 
you, and have Mother let me know how 
you are in the morning.’ 

The girl gone, Mrs. Dunn turned back 
to me. I shall not soon forget the picture 
she made—a little, kindly old lady in 


into the kind 
ou're so good, 


Her Soul Goes Marching On, by SHERMAN 


starched white cap, plain blue denim 
dress with pin stripes, and stiff, old- 
fashioned white apron. Her eyes glowed 
behind her spectacles. 

+ “Young man, you've got to worry with 
folks," she said. 
‘You’ve got to 
make their troubles 
your troubles, if 
you want to un- 
derstand and help 
them. / wouldn't 
work if my head 
ached as bad as 
that girl's does— 
not for a kingdom 
of cow tails; and 
you wouldn't work 
either, now, would 
you?" 

She sat down at 
her worn but tidy 
desk. 

*** Would you do 
it, Aggie Dunn? 
I ask myself when 
it's a question of 
what another 
should or shouldn't 
do," she went on. 
“Tf I answer, ‘No, 
I wouldn't" that 
settles it for both 
of us. You've 
asked me how | 

et along with 
olks. Well, there's 
my answer, 
straight as I can 
make it. I just try to live up to the 


Golden Rule.” 
T THAT time, at the Pittsburgh 


plant of the Heinz company alone, 
Mrs. Dunn had under her charge 
twelve hundred girls. During her 
fifty-one years’ service with the com- 
pany, she interviewed, hired, and di- 
rected the activities of many thou- 
sands. She was seventy-six years old, 
and she was still coming to work at 
nine and staying until the last stroke 
of five, though the Heinz company 
had offered to build her a house, set- 
tle upon her a life income, and even 
furnish her with a limousine and 
chauffeur for her exclusive use. 

“Why don't you retire?" I asked 
her. 

“T told ’em if they tried to retire 
me—if they even dared to think of 
it," she said, and her old eyes flashed, 
“I'd quit without a minute’s notice. 
Retire? No-siree-bob! Why, I’m just 
getting to the point where I’ve got 
some real common sense!” 

I didn’t learn the official title for 
Mrs. Dunn’s position—not until her 
death did I find that she had none— 
but her real title slipped out while I 
was talking with one of the company 
officers. 

* Mother Dunn,” he said, “is one 
of those rare personalities placed here 
for the definite purpose of making 
this old world brighter. She—" 

* Why do you call her Mother?" 

* Because it's the one word," he re- 
plied, “which fully explains her. She is 
a mother, as much so to the girls in her 
charge as she is to her own son. She came 
here, a widow with a baby boy to support. 


ono 


is told in the accompanying article. 
century of hiring and supervising the women employees of the 
Heinz plant, in Pittsburgh, she brightened thousands of lives 
with her sympathy, tenderness, and understanding. Although 
she could have retired many years ago on full pay, she preferred 
Quite recently, at the age of 
seventy-six, she died. During her funeral, the officials and 
ten thousand four hundred employees of the Heinz company 
paused to pay tribute to her memory, while a steady stream 
of mourners, rich and poor, young and old, filed past her 
body as it lay in state in one of the largest Pittsburgh churches. 
(Above,) Mother Dunn in the uniform she wore on duty 


to remain ia active service. 


She reared her boy, educated him, and 
lives happily with him to-day in the home 
she always has kept for him; and if you 
ask her, she'll srohably tell you that she 
reserves the name ‘Mother’ for him alone. 
But she can’t re- 
serve it! Those 
girls in the factory 
are her girls. She 
' worries! with 
them, as she calls 
it, visits them in 
their homes, knows 
their families, and 
attends their wed- 
dings. Why, in a 
single month not 
so long ago she at- 
tended twenty 
weddings—to say 
nothing of friendly 
calls at homes and 
numerous visits to 
sickbeds. And 
that month was 
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Mrs. Agnes Dunn, the ‘‘Mother’’ Dunn whose wonderful story 


but a sample of her year-around program. 

"Beyond that," the officer added, 
" Mother Dunn is a very capable execu- 
tive—but again from the ‘mother’ angle. 
She handles all those girls under her as 


In more than half a 
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if they were her very own daughters.” 

I repeated some of this to Mrs. Dunn. 

“I can't help what folks say about me,” 
she said. ‘But I want you to get this 
right: I’m not an executive at all. 1 
don't want anyone even to think of me in 
that light. 

“Tm just an ordinary worker, " she con- 
tinued in all earnestness. “I wear a uni- 
form, the same as the other women em- 
ployees, and I try to see the problems 
which come up in the same way that they 
see them. If this weren't true—there'd 
be no use in my being here. 


"(C yNCE, one of the 'higher-ups, no 

doubt with the best of intentions, 
got a notion that it wasn't ‘dignified’ for 
me to dress the same as my girls. 

"*'Mrs. Dunn, visitors going through 
the plant will take you for one of the 
help,’ he argued; ‘whereas, you know you 
may wear any styleofdressthat you fancy.’ 

"* Very well,’ I told him, ‘the dress that 
| happen to fancy is my uniform. It's 
good enough for the 
other women, which 
makes it plenty good 
enough for me. When 
visitors think me **one 
of the help" they think 
right. I am one of the 
help, and I'm not one 
bit ashamed of it.'" 
And Mrs. Dunn's 
grayed head with its 
starched white cap 
went back as if she 
were the proudest 
woman in the world. 

“You know," she 
went on, “when plain 
folks have troubles 
they go to folks of their 
own kind, to somebody 
who can see eye to eye 
with them, and he 
can reason and feel as 
they do. 

"Mr. H. J. Heinz, 
who founded this busi- 
ness, used to tell me 
over and over, 'Aggie, 
be a leader; and it 
won't matter what we 
call you, nor in what 
place we put you. Re- 
member, it isn't the 
uniform that makes the 
captain but the man 
inside it!” 

"[ve tried," Mrs. 
Dunn added simply, 
“to be a leader." 

“What makes a 
leader?" I asked her. 


*Leading," she 
answered. “A ocd 
mother is the finest 


leader God ever made. 
She goes ahead of her 
children, and yet she 
walks with them! 
“Grown-ups aren't 
much different from 
children. In fact, that's 
all we are, children 
grown big. Think! Your happiest mem- 
ories are those of childhood. There's 
nothing that stirs your heart quicker 
than the line in the story, or in the play, 
which brings back (Continued on page 76) 


Adventures of a Small-Town 
Hotel Keeper 


“Every stranger who signs the register is a mystery to be solved," says Thad 
Pierce, innkeeper, of Olympia, Washington —"We get closer to folks 
than they do in the big hotels, and we meet both the reasonable 
and the unreasonable, the agreeable and the disagree- 
able, the honest and the dishonest" 


N THE center of Olympia, capital of 

the state of Washington, stands the 

Olympian Hotel. It faces Capital 

Park, a green square of grass and 

trees surrounding a rocky pool. It is 
built of brick, tile, and concrete, and is 
supposed to be sound-proof as well as 
fireproof. Yet one night last summer 
several guests in different parts of the 
building complained that someone was 
snoring beyond all reasonable right to 
snore. 

The night force was dispatched to listen 
at the doors of various suspects, but next 
evening the complaints increased. Other 
theories regarding the noise were then 
advanced, and the night clerk obligingly 
climbed from basement to roof. He 
did not locate the noise; but as he 
looked down from the roof through the 
misty lights of the leafy little park, it 
seemed to him the sound came from 
there. 

He hurried down and saw a group of 
curious citizens clustered around the 
pool. They were listening raptly to the 
first bullfrog that had ever given a 
performance in Olympia! This ended 
the trouble. Now that the guests knew 
the simple cause of their woes, they 
promptly forgot them. 

There was one exception, however, a 
judge living in the hotel. 

"] don't object for myself," ex- 
plained the kindly judge to the man- 
agement, “but I know it must annoy 
Mrs. B—’ He named an elderly 
woman who also lived there. “So I 
wish you’d ask the park keeper to 
remove the bullfrog.” 

The management spoke to the keeper, 
who had by now acquired a deep pride 
in his pet. 

"You tell the judge," said the 
keeper, “to go where it's too hot and 
dry for frogs.” 

But the gallant judge insisted—and 
so the solitary bullfrog was removed. 

“The point is," concluded Thad 
Pierce of the hotel management, “that, 
while people will rise sublimely to big 
situations, they will kick about a 
ridiculous thing like a bullfrog.” 

What the Pierce Brothers haven't 
learned from experience about small 
hotels, they know by tradition. Small 
hotels are in the blood. Back in St. 
Albans, Vermont, the American House 
was handed down in the family. Then 
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By Ruth Dunbar 


the father of the Pierce Brothers went 
West to the state of Washington, and 
took over the hostelry in the little capital 
city where, as “Cap” Pierce, he became 
personally endeared to every guest. 

This personal contact with his guests 
was not business for “Cap” Pierce, it was 
pleasure. He always took time to go with 
the bus driver to meet the trains. His 
broad-shouldered figure, with leonine head 
and twinkling gray eyes, was so familiar a 
spectacle at the depot that once when he 
failed to appear a drummer came storm- 
ing into the hotel two hours after train 
time. 

“You made me miss the station, *Cap', " 
he growled. “I was taking a nap, and 


Thad Pierce, of Hotel, 


the Olympian 
Olympia, Washington, and his small daugh- 


ter. Mr. Pierce and his brother John, the 
proprietors of this hotel, were trained for 
the business by their father, "Cap" Pierce, 
who went west from St. Albans, Vermont, 
where the “American House" had been 
handed down in the family for generations 


when we pulled in here I woke up long 
enough to see that you weren’t there. So 
thought of course this wasn’t Olympia, 
and Lwent to sleep again!" 

During the years when the old house 
was developing from one-ring-for-ice to 
the use of a telephone, and from bowl- 
and-pitcher to hot-and-cold water, “the 
Pierce boys" were becoming tall, broad- 
shouldered men. Soon Thad Pierce was 
manager of a small hotel in Port Gamble, 
and John Pierce had taken over his 
father's hostelry in Olympia. Both of the 
boys were planning a more ambitious 
establishment. 

In the Far West, rapidly becoming a 
tourist country, the idea was just begin- 

ning to dawn that a hotel could make 
or mar a town, not only because of the 
summer travel, but also because the 
tourist often returns as investor and 
citizen. Olympia was peculiarly de- 
pendent upon its hotel. The legislature 
for some time had been threatening, 
unless better accommodations were 
provided, to move the capital. Now 
its threat. became so definite that it 
gave Olympia just one more year to do 
something about it. 


AT 'THE prospect of losing the capi- 
tal, Olympia really awoke. A '*com- 
munity hotel" was projected, with the 
people of Olympia as the owning com- 
pany and Pierce Brothers as the oper- 
ating company. Two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars was raised 
in amounts varying from $200 to 
$2,500. The ultimate cost of the hotel 
was £315,000, with furniture—for 
which Pierce Brothers raised the 
money—adding another $90,000. 

So, in 1920, Pierce Brothers opened 
one of the first community hotels of the 
West, and they soon put it solidly on 
its feet. Talk of moving the capital 
ceased. 

Personal contact, even in a small 
hotel like the Olympian, is not so easy 
to achieve as in the days when “Cap” 
Pierce greeted every guest at the train. 
The captain’s sons, however, carry on 
his tradition in a service that would be 
impossible in a large establishment. 

y what methods do Pierce Brothers 
give this personal service? What are 
the problems peculiar to managers of 
small hotels? What do they learn 
about the public they see at such close 
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range? We were sitting in deep arm- 
chairs beside the ruddy open fire in the 
lobby when I put these questions to the 
two young men. 

“Well, for one thing," laughed John 
Pierce, “the small-hotel man can keep an 
eye on what goes into the hash, and how 
many oysters there are in the stew. If I 
notice or hear of anything wrong with the 
food, I go straight to the kitchen about 
it. If anything is unusually good, I ad- 
vertise it. 

“Then, there is a little more intimate, 
neighborly contact than you get in the 
big-town hotel. Quite often a mother, 
leaving her baby 
asleep in her room. 
will put down the 
receiver when she 
goes out, and ask 
the switchboard op- 
erator to listen in 
occasionally. If the 
operator hears the 
child crying she no- 
tifies the house- 
keeper, who goes in 
and quiets the baby. 
This kind of long- 
distance nursery 
could hardly be 
managed in a big 
hotel." 

“Ofcourse,” Thad 
Pierce reminded me, 
"thereis not so much 
difference between 
hotels now as there - 
was a few years ago. 
The automobile has 
bridged the gulf be- 
tween city and coun- 
try. It is true we 
have an occasional 
guest who puts sugar and cream in his 
cup of consommé, thinking it is coffee, or 
drinks from his finger bowl, or tries to 
ring up the elevator with the fire alarm. 

“One man asked the elevator boy how 
much it cost to ride up-stairs. Another. 
who had received a letter written on hotel 
stationery, addressed his answer to ‘Jane 
Brown, Olympian Hotel, Fireproof, Wash.’ 


“DUT such cases become more rare all 

the time. For the most part, the 
public that registers at the Olympian is 
the same public that registers at the La- 
Salle, or the Pennsylvania. 

“The citizens of Olympia, however, 
lead somewhat different lives from the 
citizens of New York. They have intimate 
telations with their innkeeper unknown to 
the big-city hotel man. Last winter a 
good housewife telephoned us that she 
was giving a tuncheon, but had no oyster 
forks, and would we please rent her ours 
for the day! 

“Then there is Mrs. Blank. She is a 
widow who lives alone. She belongs to no 
lodge, no club, no church. But as surely 
as we have a convention or an extra 
crowd of any sort, she appears in the 
hotel dining-room. It may be a meeting of 
undertakers, or of Eagles, but as long as 
the crowd lasts she takes her meals at the 
hotel. It is the way she prefers to get her 
social life. 

“We have four distinct classes of pa- 
trons, and we try to work out a distinct 
service for each. 

“The townspeople are one class. They 


own the hotel. It is their civic and social 
center. 

"Next comes the commercial man. 
Besides the ordinary service, such as 
reserving a favorite room for him, we can 
be of help in other ways: We keep track 
of anything going on in town that would 
interest him in his particular line of work. 
To-day my brother noticed a local man 
consulting with an out-of-town plumber. 
An out-of-town plumber! That would 
mean a big contract. So he at once tipped 
off the salesman of a plumbing supply 
company who was registered here. 

“A third class of patron is the man who 


has business at the statehouse. The hotel 
in Olympia has always been a clearing- 


house for state politics. So we have a 
constant stream of politicians. 

“The departments in the statehouse are 
very intricate. To clarify them for our 
guests, we make a study of every depart- 
ment. A man registers, looks hopelessly 
through the telephone book, and finally 
asks the clerk if by any chance he knows 
where to go to organize a corporation. 

*** Right across the street to the state- 
house. Ask for Jim Jones,’ replies the 
clerk. 

“If a man comes in after statehouse 
office hours, and asks how to find the 
director of the department of develop- 
ment and conservation, the clerk produces 
a directory giving home and office ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers of every 
employee in the statehouse. 

d How can I find out,’ inquires another 
man, ‘when the case of Ball vs. Ball is to be 
tried in the Supreme Court?" 

“The clerk produces the bar docket of 
the Supreme Court, where, under the title 
and date of each case, we have penciled 
the addresses of the contestants and their 
attorneys. 

“The fourth class of patron is the 
tourist. To help him after he leaves us, we 
must have first-hand knowledge of the 
country. So, waiving the complimenta 
entertainment one hotel man extends 
another, we take our families or members 
of the hotel staff, and, as if we ourselves 
were tourists, visit every resort within 
reach. Then, when we recommend a 
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resort, we know what we are talking 
about." 

“One thing that makes it a pleasure to 
run a hotel in a small town" — John 
Pierce took up the discourse—“is that 
folks are so kind and neighborly. 

“This house was built just after the 
close of the war, when the man who had 
something to sell owned the market, and 
could take his time about delivering the 
goods. Furniture and building materials 
were so delayed that, with the formal 
opening of the house set for four o’clock on 
a certain June day, noon of that day 
found the lobby floor nothing but a pile of 
sand. The tile had 
not come. And one 
hundredand seventy 
mattresses had just 
been dumped upon 
the pavement out- 
side. The public 
at large said we 
couldn't possibly 
open on time. And 
we never could have 
done so if a group 
of business men, for 
no reason om earth 
except good will, 
hadn’t made up their 
minds that we should 
open on time. 

“Bankers, law- 
vers, merchants, 
lumbermen, men 
who hadn't done 
manual labor for 
years, unless you 
call golf manual la- 
bor, took off their 
coats. And they 
didn't sit down and 
watch someone else. 
You know lifting a mattress is like picking 
up a pin with boxing gloves. Nearly all 
the business men in town had broken 
finger nails, but they got the mattresses 
on the beds. They screwed in lights, laid 
tile, shifted furniture. They were busy 
till four o'clock, when the doors were 
thrown open! Thanks to those men, we 
presented a respectable front to the public. 


“THIS same spirit was shown at a 
recent G. A. R. convention,” contin- 
ued Mr. Pierce. “You know, Civil War 
veterans and their wives just live from one 
convention to another. The last time 
they met here citizens didn’t send their 
cars around. No, indeed, they brought 
them. They gave up the best part of 
three days driving those old people around 
town. They took them down to the 
beach, on picnics, anywhere they wanted 
to go. Our other guests were just as 
enthusiastic as the townspeople, and our 
employees gladly went to any amount of 
trouble. 

“Most surprising of all, no one kicked 
about the fife and drum corps which the 
old fellows started about five A. M.—and 
kept going well on toward the next five 
A. M. 

“Even in ordinary conventions men are 
obliging. I cannot recall an instance of a 
man who refused to double up in a con- 
vention." 

The neighborly spirit of a small town 
is seen, too, Mr. Pierce finds, in the re- 
lation between employee and guest. 

“We are always (Continued on page 104) 
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This Negro Butler Has Become 
Famous as a Photographer 


King Ganaway, employed for eighteen years by a Chicago family, has used his 
*off days" to such good purpose that he is now one of the best known 
amateur photographers in the country — How he developed his ar- 
tistic ability; and the story of some of his finest pictures 


OR eighteen years King D. 
Ganaway has been employed 
y - A 

as a butler on Lake Shore Dive, 

Chicago's “Gold Coast." And 

on every alternate Friday he 
has a whole day, from morning till night, 
to himself. What he did with this day no- 
body knew or cared until a 
short time ago. Then it was 
announced that the first prize 
of one hundred dollars in the 
Wanamaker National Photo- 
graphic Contest had been 
awarded, out of nine hundred 
entries, to his picture, “The 
Spirit of Transportation,” 
which shows the two sections 
of the Twentieth Century 
Limited as they come to the 
end of their journey in Chicago. 
Soon it was learned that this 
was the work of an amateur, 
a colored butler. 

Not only that, but Ganaway 
promiptly produced over a 
hundred other pictures which 
showed the same forceful com- 
position, the same accurate 
craftsmanship, the same true 
artistic feeling. ‘“‘The strong- 
est, most masterful studies of 
commerce and industry ever 
produced by a camera,” is the 
way one art critic describes 
the pictures. 

Far from being the work of a 
moment or an hour, each of 
these pictures represents an 
almost unbelievable invest- 
ment of time and patience; 
that is, unbelievable until you 
have talked with Ganaway 
and have felt his deep sin- 
cerity. 

The story of how he made 
the prize-winning picture is a 
case in point. 

“I almost lost that picture 
right after I had taken it, and 
I nearly got thrown into jail 
besides," he said. "Starting 
in the fall of 1916, I had been working on 
the picture through two winters; I had 
used up dozens of plates, but I never 
could get the effect I wanted. I could see 
in my imagination the picture I sought, 
and every second Friday, on my day off, 
I would spend the morning at the depot 
taking exposures. But when I developed 
them I was always disappointed. 

“The picture had to be taken on a very 


cago." 
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Street Bridge in the Chicago River. 
pher, K. D. Ganaway, calls this picture "The Heart of Chi- 
It was made from the top of the Wrigley 


By Edith M. Lloyd 


cold day, so that the steam would be 
especially thick, and the sun had to be 
very bright. Often the two sections of the 
Century would be standing together, in 
the right position, only for a few seconds. 
That was during the war, and secret 
service men were stationed at the depot 


: È 
A freight steamer of the Great Lakes type passing under State 


with orders to prevent the taking of 
photographs. But I carried a small 
camera, which I managed to conceal. 
“One day in February, 1918, every- 
thing seemed just right for the picture. 
It was a cold, snappy day, and the steam 
was forming into Faaki clouds: The 
sun was sending down big shafts of 
light, and, rarest of all, the two engines 
took exactly the position I had in mind. 


The artist-photogra- 


“Just as I snapped the picture, a detec- 
tive saw me and came running up, de- 
manding to know what I was doing. I 
tried to explain to him; but he could not 
imagine why I wanted a picture of those 
trains. The more I ikal: the more sus- 
picious he became. Every minute I 
expected him to grab my 
camera and put me under 
arrest. 

“Finally, I pointed to the 
beams of light and said, ‘Did 
you ever see anything more 
beautiful than the way the 
light falls on that smoke?’ 

“I then showed him the 
main points of the composi- 
tion, and exactly how the 
different masses balanced each 
other. In a few moments, he 
was just as enthusiastic about 
the scene as I was. When I 
was ready to go, he made no 
move to take my plate; but 
he warned me never to come 
back again. 

“When I got home, I devel- 
oped my last exposure, and 
found that I had just the 
picture I had been working for 
all the time!" 


"THERE is nothing “pretty” 
about a Ganaway picture. 
His studies have too much 
strength in them to answer 
to that description. He ex- 
resses the spirit of Chicago. 
n all his compositions there 
is a majestic energy that fairly 
throbs with the life of the city. 

He can take a massive grain 
clevator, or a murky stretch of 
river, and by softening his 
focus, produce the effect of a 
beautiful soft etching. His 
talent seems to lie in discover- 
ing the "romantic aspect of 
commonplace things," as he 


Building  phrased it. His pictures plain- 
' _ly show this quality. 
When he discusses his art, Gana- 


way talks with both vivacity and au- 
thoritativeness. After half an hour of 
rapid-fire conversation, I was positive of 
one thing: His mastery of photography 
is not an accident. [t is easy to see that 
he has studied long and thoroughly such 
technical subjects as pictorial composi- 
tion, light and shade, mass and line. 

" But how did you happen to become 
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interested in such subjects in the 
first place. And what led you to 
devote your few spare hours to 
studying?” I asked him. 

“That requires a roundabout 
answer," he told me. “I'll have 


to go clear back to my boyhood. 


“(NUR home was in Murfrees- 
boro, a small town near Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. My mother 
was the friend and adviser of the 
whole neighborhood. Everyone 
came to her for advice, and she 
was always the first to offer help 
when any trouble occurred. Con- 
sequently, our house became the 
center of every gathering—par- 
ticularly any church affair. 

“We had the only piano in the 
neighborhood, and our home was 
full of books and magazines. The 
colored people around us were 
terribly poor, and they were 
starved for a little happiness and 
a little companionship. From 
my mother’s patience and tender- 
ness with these people I learned 
a mighty big lesson—the lesson 
of the value and worth of every 
human being, no matter how low 
and insignificant. 

"[ don’t remember when it 
was that I first began to draw; it must 
have been when I first got hold of a 

ncil. Anyway, drawing was always my 
[n subject in school, and I grabbed 
ee scrap of help I could find. 

“But my interest in drawing was over- 
shadowed by an interest in religion. 
During all my boyhood, religion was my 
whole life. I seemed to have a natural 
abhorrence of swearing, drinking, or any 
roughness. These things hurt me just 
like physical pain. 
used to help my father 
every day after school, 
in his little grocery 
store. His chief com- 

etitor was an old 

utchman across the 
street. Late one 
night, as I was lock- 
ing up, I was surprised 
to see the old man 
come out of his store 
and beckon to me. 

“T trudged across 
the street and was 
amazed to find that 
he wanted me to 
work for him! 

“T went home and 
told my mother. Aft- 
er a good deal of dis- 
cussion it was decided 
that I should go to 
work for my father's 
rival. 

“I held that job 
until I was twenty. 
It enabled me to go 
through the Howard 
High School, at Chat- 
tanooga, and then to 
put my sister, Mary, 
through Fisk Univer- 
sity, at Nashville. 

"When I was twen- 
ty the matron of a 
nearby orphan asy- 
lum told me about a 


E 


During this time, I. 


subject with King Ganaway. 
fine photograph "Winter on the Chicago River" 


This remarkable photograph, “The Spirit of Transportation,” shows 
two sections of the Twentieth Century Limited arriving in Chicago. 
Ganaway waited two years before he got the chance to take this picture. 
This photograph took first prize in a Wanamaker National Exhibition 


strange and wonderful town, Zion City, 
Illinois, then at the height of its fame 
under the leadership of Dowie. Her 
stories of this religious colony were so 
glowing that I packed up at once and set 
out for Zion City. 

"[ don't know what on earth I ex- 
ected to find at Zion City, but certainly 

didn’t think to discover that the 
folks there were just the same as those I 
had left in Murfreesboro. After nine 
months of waiting on table in Zion City, I 


Winter is a favorite season and ships a favorite 


He calls this 


decided that I was strong enough morally 
to risk my convictions in the world. 

“In Chicago, after two weeks of look- 
ing for work, I had a curious experience: 
One day, on the elevated platform, a 
woman came up to me and asked the 
way to the South Side. When I had 
told her, she asked me if I knew of any- 
one who wanted a job as butler. She 
described the position so attractively 
that I timidly suggested that I might 
be able to learn the work. 

“That lady was Mrs. Edward F. Law- 
rence, my employer for eighteen years. 
Afterward I found out that her inqui 
about directions was just a trick to tal 
to me. She had thought me a likely boy, 
and had selected me for her butler before 
I even opened my mouth! 


“ATO OCCUPATION open to a poor 
boy hungry for culture could have 
been more inspiring than my new job. Mrs. 
Lawrence lived among people of breeding 
and influence. She gave me every encour- 
agement to improve myself. I was allowed 
to use her library and, when she had a 
few spare moments, she would call me in 
and discuss with me the books I had 
been reading. Even though I was only 
the butler, I felt as if this were my home. 

“The most prominent men and women 
in the city were constant visitors at the 
Lawrence home. Sunday-evening supper 
was an event to which everyone was 
eager to be invited. And I looked for- 
ward to this supper with just as much 
eagerness as any of the guests. I knew 
from experience that the talk would be 
keen and inspiring. And if I could help 
it, I never missed a single word of that 
conversation! While I was serving, I 
would be mentally arguing with some 
prominent lawyer, or sizing up some 
nationally known politician. 

“No one can begin to realize the educa- 
tion that a man in my position can get, 
provided he has an open mind. I learned 
things about life, about manners, about 
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This beautiful picture has the charm of an Old World scene , 


painted by a master hand. 


As a matter of fact, it is a photo- 


£raphic study of a gardener's cart drawn up beside the German 
Building, a relic of the World's Fair, in Jackson Park, Chicago 


all the thousand and one refinements that 
go to make a gentléman—things which 
I never could have learned in a hundred 
years in any other occupation." 


NDER the influence of Mrs. Law- 

rence's home, Ganaway's interest in 
art began to revive. At that time, he 
wanted to paint. He could see pictures 
all around him: in the swirl of the lake, 
in the stately trees of his employer's Lake 
Forest home, but most of all in the smoke- 
grimed factories and freight yards of 
Chicago industry. 

For a while he tried to draw, but the 
results were discouraging. He had neither 
the time nor the money to obtain the 
proper instruction, and after a hard day's 
work his fingers would be stiff, his eyes 
drowsy. Soon he saw that to acquire any 
technique in drawing would require 
years of unrelenting drudgery. 

Then he began experimenting with the 
camera. He had only one day in two 
weeks for his hobby—and on that day he 
labored from early morning until twi- 
light, learning for himself the whole 
technique of the camera. 

Again, he was often disappointed. For 
days, perhaps, he would be shut up in the 
house, compelled to watch a beautiful 
snowstorm which he knew would be gone 
before he could get out. When his holiday 
did come, the weather would often be so 
bad that he could not work. These days, 
however, were not totally lost, as he 
would spend them finishing plates or 
studying art books. 

That was twelve years ago. Since that 
time, photography has taken so firm a 
hold on Ganaway's life that he says he now 
“thinks in pictures." 

“I see pictures and designs in every- 
thing," he told me. “As I am riding on a 
street car, I am constantly watching the 
changing. lights and shadows along the 
street. Using the car window as a frame, 
I compose pictures as we move along. 

“Often my pictures are made out of 


material which many photographers 
would discard as uninteresting. Then, 
too, I have had to take what I could get 
and make the best of what was close at 
hand, because of my limited time. 

“A year or two ago, we had a wonder- 
ful snowstorm, followed by an intensely 
cold spell. I could not get out in the day- 
time, but I was free after ten o'clock 
in the evening. I went to Lincoln Park 
and prowled around in the biting cold 
until I found a scene which suited me. 
It showed Grant's Monument under a 
blanket of snow, with snow-covered trees 


massed around it. “As the only light ‘I 
had was the boulevard lamp reflected on 
the snow, it was necessary to make a 
long exposure. 

“Several belated autos passed me, and 
one or two people stopped to see what I 
was doing out there in the terrible cold. 
I suppose they thought I was crazy to be 
taking pictures at that time of night. 

“I tried several pictures, but none of 
them came up to my expectations. So I 
went back the next night; and every night 
for several weeks I spent two or three 
hours in Lincoln Park, making and re- 
making a group of pictures, until they 
suited me. I picked out scenes ‘whic 
would not be at all distinctive in the day- 
time—a long walk under snow-covered 
trees, or some of the various monuments 
which, because of the peculiar reflected 
light, had a weird effect. 

“As a result of my work, I had a series 
of five or six pictures which were different 
from anything I had ever seen before, and 
which a number of art critics have told 
me were unique. Yet I never would have 
thought of taking these pictures at night 
i I had had plenty of time during the 

ay. 


“THIS habit of making use of what I 
could get once caused me some se- 
rious trouble. In fact, it almost cost me 
my life. I was doing an errand on the 
South Side when I saw an interestin 
group of little children on the sidewalk. Í 
was then in a section of the city which is 
populated by a very ignorant, almost 
primitive, class of colored people. 

“T had just set up my camera, and was 
about to duck my head under my black 
cloth to get the right focus, when, out of 
the corner of my eye, I saw a big black 
man come running out of a little frame 
house. In one hand he was waving a 
butcher knife, almost a foot long. I stood 
my ground, as (Continued on page 208) 


This picture, "A Peasant Mother and Child," is one of Ganaway's finest. He 
had this composition in his mind long before he could find suitable sub- 
jects. One morning he was doing an errand at a house he had nev;er before 
visited, and the woman in the picture opened the door. She had just che expres- 
sion Ganaway had been looking for, and at his request she posed for; the picture 


WhyI Am Going Home 


New York sounds like a boiler factory, smells like a garage, and has entirely too 
many people rushing madly about — I'll be glad to get back to my small- 
town life, where I can dig in my garden, chat with my neigh- 
bors, and have my dreams before an open wood fire 


By Charles A. David 


HAVE just been on a visit to New 

York and Pittsburgh, and now I 

am going home. 

I enjoyed the big cities immensely. 

I saw many amazing things; some- 
times I did not know whether to believe 
my eyes or not. I met some mighty 
pleasant people—people who were just 
folks, like the ones I had always known. 
But, nevertheless, I am glad I am leaving 
for a place where I get 
slapped on the back occa- 
sionally, and called ‘“‘neigh- 
bor," or “old fellow," and 
where a dog wags his tail 
at me now and then. 

I am going back where 
somebody knows. I am in 
existence; where I can stop 
a man on the street and ask 
a civil question, and not 
have him put his hand on 
his watch; and where the 
preacher wants to know 
why I was not at church 
last Sunday. 

Yes, I am headed for the 
old home town, where I am 
something more than a suit 
of clothes and a hat. I am 
on my way to a place where 
friends ask where I have 
been, and tell me they 
missed me. 

If you think you are 
somebody, I know of no 
better place to have the 
idea ironed out of you than 
in New York City. After 
you have been there about 
five minutes, it dawns on 
you that you are of less 
importance than a grain 
of sand would be to the 
Desert of Sahara. 

People are all right as 
long as you can count them. 
But when they get beyond counting, they 
lose all individuality, and run together 
like raindrops in a gutter. One face, or 
even a dozen, might be interesting; but 
when there is a Gulf Stream of them 
flowing past the thing becomes a night- 
mare, especially when they all wear the 
same set, strained expression of the aver- 
age city crowd. About the only people 
one sees who seem to have nothing to 
worry about are occasional Sisters of 
Mercy, or white-garbed nurses enjoying 
their hour off. 

The everlasting crowds are what ails 
the big city, anyhow. There is no getting 
away from them. Go where you will, or 
when you will, and you will find ten 
thousand there ahead of you! 


"T AM sorry for any boy,’ 

David, “who has never had a stone 
bruise on his heel or gone about with his toe 
tied up; who has never lain down flat on his 
stomach in the sand and called doodles; who 
has never been butted by a calf or stung by 
a bumblebee; who has never found a bird's 
nest or fallen out of an apple tree; who 
never went fishing in the creck or slipped off 
to the old swimming hole, or has never got 
whipped for tying the coffee pot to Towser's 
tail. 

“And my heart goes out to the little girl 
who has never worn a dirty frock, made mud 
pies under the kitchen window, loved a rag 
doll, or had a tea party under the oaks, with 
bits of bark for plates, and acorn shells for 
The little girl who has 
missed these things has missed the joy of 
being a little girl." 


cups and saucers. 


Some Saturday night you may read 
that such and such a steamboat line will 
run an excursion up the Hudson River 
on Sunday morning, and that she will 
leave her dock at nine o'clock sharp. The 
thing sounds pleasant. Next morning you 
swallow your breakfast and hurry down 
so as to get your ticket and get aboard 
before the rush. When you arrive, you 
find that thousands of other folks thought 


"Im Sorry for the Boy Who Has 
Never Fallen Out of an Apple Tree!" 


they would do the same thing. You are 
lucky if you can squeeze your way 
within a block of the wharf, to say noth- 
ing of the gangplank. 


F ANYTHING interesting happens— 

say a fire or an accident—all New York 
beats you to it. The best way to see any- 
thing in the city is to stay in your room 
and read the papers. You can walk your 
legs off without ever getting within seeing 
or hearing distance of anything. 

A New York crowd is about nine tenths 
curiosity: Let a man stop and look in a 
window—it may be at nothing more ex- 
citing than a dollar watch—and the next 
one will stop to see what the first is look- 
ing at. And the next, and the next, and 


says Mr. 


the next, until there is a mob blocking the 
sidewalk, and spilling out in the street! 

What bothered me more than anything 
else was this: Where do all these people 
sleep, or do they ever sleep? And then, 
the hurry of the crowds! No one walks. 
they all trot. To be consistent, the name 
of sidewalks should be changed to side- 
trots, or side-runs. j 

The only New Yorkers who do not 
walk as if they were going 
to a fire, are the big, fine- 
looking cops. I suppose 
that is because they know 
they have to stay in one 
place. I want to say a 
word for the clean-cut, 
soldierly New York police- 
man. He is chuck-full and 
running over with all kinds 
of information, which he 
passes on to you with a 
friendly grin. Fle will glad- 
ly go out of his way to help 
you. In fact, he is the kind 
of fellow you would like to 
go fishing with—and that 
is the highest compliment 
I.can think of. 


ACK home there are no 

crowds. There is so 
much room on the sidewalks 
that I feel like a lone colt 
in a ten-acre pasture. It is 
all I can do to keep from 
kicking up my heels and 
galloping a few blocks. 

The people I meet are 
looking at me instead of at 
their feet, and every now 
and then, somebody says 
“Hello,” or ‘Good morn- 
ing." No one is in a hurry. 

It is good not to fecl 
asphalt under your feet. It 
is good to step on God's 
own ground, and feel the welding breast 
of mother earth. In New York you can 
walk all day and never see the ground; 
even in the subway they have hidden it 
under tiles and iron. 

I have a friend in New York who 
wanted some green growing thing more 
than he wanted pay day to come. He 
bought a little geranium, and a little pot 
to put itin! Then he had to go to another 
store, and buy twenty-five cents’ worth 
of dirt to plant it in! Where I live, dirt 
is the freest thing there is. The average 
barefoot boy washes enough off his feet, 
every night before he can go to bed, to 
plant a geranium in. 

In New York there is no place where 
you can sit down (Continued on page 132) 
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“Let him go!” she screamed. . . . **Let him go, or I'll kill you!" The stick began 
its swift descent, and instinctively Gary flung up an arm to protect his head 


*" There's something fishy about this business, and we've got to get to the bottom of it” 


Rocking Moon 


A romance of Alaska 


By Barrett W. illoughby 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE GIGUÉRE 


HE figure, like some fantastic 
reature of fable, stood poised a 
moment, grotesque mask topping 
a body of appealing loveliness. 
Then slowly, with high-lifted feet, 
it advanced, and fell on its knees below 
the swinging mummy of the whaler. After 
a low, barbaric chant of supplication, the 
figure rose, and with outstretched arms, 
and slender feet never leaving the floor, 
began a dance that was weirdly magnified 
in rhe moving shadows on the opposite 
wail. r 
It was a dance of profound silence, of 
dreamy revolutions, lingering and con- 
tinuous, in which the rounded arms coiled 
and uncoiled, spiraled and floated about 
the stolid wooden face, and the half- 
veiled hips undulated with the swinging 
torso. It was suggestive of brown kelp 
floating on the surface of a summer sea, 
of the stillness and calm of ocean depths, 
of strange marine growths spreading lan- 
guorous leaves and swaying in the passing 
of great white whales. 

Gary held his breath as he watched this 
dance no other living white man_ had 
looked upon—the dance of the lost Mask 
of Jade. The dance that Seenia had told 
him was banished and forgotten since the 

ussians came. Forgotten—yet here was 
a woman of his own time who was using it, 
as of old, to win the favor of a whaler in 
the ashen land of the dead! 

Gary watched the lantern light gleam 
along her slender limbs, showing them 
pearl-white one moment, amber and gold 
the next. Who was she? All sorts of wild 
surmises flitted through his mind; snatches 
from the tales of Rider Haggard, weird 
memories from stories of the South Seas. 
‘et not one was as bizarre as the thing 
that was actually going on below him at 
the moment. The writer in him, alive 
now, told him that he could never use such 
stuff as this convincingly. It was too im- 
probable, too fantastic for twentieth cen- 
tury belief. i 

When the dance came to an end, the 
woman gathered the red fox robe from 
the floor and flung it about her, reaching 
tor the lantern on her way to the stone 
wedge. Gary saw her pull a plug from the 
floor, and gradually the light was shut off 
35 the wedge slid across the opening. 

le was not concerned now about being 
locked in the cave, for he wished to learn 
more about the Island of Oo-koon before 
he left it. He lay on the shelf thinking of 
all that had happened since Sasha left 
Rocking Moon hi Kodiak. It did not 
sem possible that only thirty-six hours 
had elapsed since he said good-by to her. 
Mthough he had no intention of going to 
sleep, little by little physical fatigue 


obscured his mind and he drifted into 
oblivion. 

He woke to the sound of voices and 
activity below him, and the nearby 
wheezing of a gasolene lamp. He dared 
not risk detection by turning on his side to 
look down, but he identified the men by 
their voices, and soon detected a newcomer. 

“Hey, there, Steve!" called a voice with 
a ring of authority. ‘You take those 
skins off the stretchers over there in the 
corner, and turn 'em. Be sure to put all 
the RM’s in one bunch, and don’t get 
'em mixed.  Boss's orders.” 

“Aw, tell with the Boss's orders!” came 
the pessimistic tones of Steve. “It’s just 
our luck to get bilked out of the best pelts 
of the lot—and us takin' all the risk, too, 
Con." 

“Risk! Mv foot!" the new voice replied 
briskly. "Where'd we be now if we hadn't 
fallen in with the Boss? Coolin’ our heels 
in a Juneau jail, most likely. I tell you 
we were trapped good and plenty down 
there on Prince William’s Sound when he 
came along with his proposition. Mighty 
little good the pelts would do us, if we 
couldn't get ‘em out of the country.” 

"We'd get 'em out all right,” retorted 
Steve. "Why, I—" 

"You? Huh!” put in Con with easy con- 
tempt. "All vou can do is crab. You 
never would have thought of running 
those skins out by way of Siberia and 
Japan! Even / wouldn't. And you got 
to know the ropes to do a thing like that." 


“WELL! don’t like this way of doin’ 
business anyway. He's got freak 
notions, the Boss has. Look at that Naked 
Island haul of ours. We could just as well 
grabbed off a dozen more foxes, but no, the 
Boss gives his orders, and we must leave 
the guy with enough to start in again. And 
it's the same with every haul we make. 
Did ya ever stop to figger out how much 
we've lost by that, Con? No, not you. 
You fellers let him herd you round like a 
bunch of Malemutes. . Hey, Jim!” 
he broke off, “gimme a match, will you?" 

“Iwill not," declined Jim. “No smoking 
goes in here with all this gasolene stored 
in the corner, vou mutt! And we'd better 
speed up if we're going to get these skins 
fleshed before the Boss gets here." 

"He can't get here this afternoon. It's 
blowing up a gale o° wind now, and be- 
sides, where there's a petticoat con- 
cerned he's got a head like a pot o mush.” 

"For cri-min-y sake, Steve, buttón up 
your lip!” snapped Mack. ‘The Boss had 
somethin’ besides mush in his bean when 
he planted men on all the islands due for a 
visit from us, and when he planned that 
floating trap that took pretty near all the 


“definitely, without attracting an 


risk out o' poaching. By gosh, there 
wasn’t another man on earth would 'a' 
thought of that trap." i 

“Tt sure has all them Federal sleuths 
guessing from Ketchikan to Seward!” 
laughed Jim. “They’re still scratching 
their heads over how them Southeastern 
robberies was pulled! Golly! It does me 
good to think of us layin’ off shore in our 
launch, cozy as cooties in a flannel shirt, 
while the old floatin’ trap does the busi- 
ness ashore! "Talk about Captain Kidd! 
Oh—boy!” 


J ROM the conversation that followed, 
Gary learned that the floating trap was 
a small flat-bottomed boat, with a flat- 
roofed house in the middle, in the top ot 
which was a trapdoor balanced in the 
center. The weight of an animal on one 
end of it caused it to swing downward, 
letting the creature fall to the compart- 
ment beneath, after which the door went 
back into place. i 

This contraption was towed ashore and 
hidden among the rocks, or in a cut in a 
lonely part of the island selected for 
poaching. Fox food and oil of anise were 
placed on the top of the house, and after 
the pirates had fastened a long line to the 
trap, they rowed back to their waiting 
launch, which could lie off shore in- 
more 
attention than a fishing craft. With the 
fall of the tide, the trap was left on the 
beach. The hungry and curious foxes, at- 
tracted by the smell of anise and the food, 
swarmed over the trapdoor to get at it, 
and were dropped down inside. When 
the tide came in, the pirates, without ever 
leaving their launch, wound up the rope 
on the windlass, drawing aboard the 
precious boatload of live plunder. 

Remembering the fishermen’s boats 
that had anchored off Rocking Moon at 
various times, Gary was now sure that 
over half Sasha’s foxes had been captured 
in the floating trap—with Side-money's 
assistance. He began to fear that she had 
lost all her stock; but he determined that 
the pelts at least should be hers, if he had 
to do battle with the whole pirate gang. 

"And not one o' them pussy-footcd 
government men would guess we had our 
fur cached in the Cave of Oo-koon, either!" 
gloated Jim. “Pretty slick trick, that, 
picking a place like this where all the 
natives are afraid to come. But, gee, Con, 
what if one o' them officers would get wise 
and come here?" 

“Don't go borrowin' trouble, you guys. 
Only a few of us knows how to get past 
that wedge when it's closed. Even if one 
o' them does get in here, all we have to do 
is pull the plug, and she closes up like 
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a clam shell. He 
couldn’t get out till 
someone let him 
out.” 

“But that woman 
knows all about the 
caves; an’ don’t you 
forget it," gloomed 
Steve, as the scraping 
of the skins went on. 
“It’s this cursed wom- 
an business and the 
Rocking Moon tom- 
foolery that’s got my 
goat. Why shouldn't 
we have these RM 
skins, as well as the 
others?" 

"Stevie, old dear, 
thou shalt not covet 
an RM blue," came 
the mocking young 
voice of Jim. “You 
got about as much 
chance of gettin’ one 
as—as you had of 
gettin’—the woman 
to kiss you. Ha-ha! 
how'sthat? Youknow 
what happened to you 
that day you followed 
her in here to risk one 
- 1” 
eye! 


CURSE rumbled 

from Steve. “The 
hell-cat! She laid my 
cheek open as if she 
had claws.” 

“But that was no 
nice way to act, Ste- 
ven, my de-ah!” Jim 
went on in mock re- 
proof. "Spyin' on a 
lady what’s going in 
to shimmy out a 
prayer to the spirits! 
Oh, naughty, naugh- 


The general laugh 
which followed this ‘ 
sally nearly drowned Steve's furious tones. 
“Aw, you guys make me sick!” he was 
shouting when he finally made himself 
heard. *You know darn well none of 
you was for pullin’ this Rocking Moon 
stunt; an' then the Boss only cheeps, an' 

ou go ahead an'do it like good little 
OV S— 

*Criminy sakes, Steve! Dry up! We 
had to tackle Rocking Moon when things 
fell just right. That half-breed Feodor'll 
be back in a few days, to say nothing of 
Father Anton.” 

“Tye got no use for those priests," said 
Con. “They’ve put the jinx on tradin’ 
with the natives. I was hopin he'd gone 
to kingdom come when the ship went 
down; but Nash came in with word to 
Rezanoff this mornin’ that he was saved, 
and will be back in a few days.” 

This news was welcome to Gary. 

“That shipwreck happened pretty for 
us, didn't it? We couldn't have had 
things fall better. I feel kinda sorry for 
the girl, though." 

“Funny how crazy Nash is about that 
girl," commented Con. “Now I'd rather 
have this woman on the island, myself. 
Eh, there, Steve?” 

“Not for little Jim, though,” put in that 
youth. “I glimpsed that little red-topped 
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"Now, men, what in blazes have you done with Tynan? That's what I want 


off this morning that you left him tied in the barn at Rocking Moon; 


pulse-quickener yesterday mornin’ when 

ash was takin’ her to Kodiak, an’, be- 
lieve me, she’s the class! Side-money 
told me that Tynan is gone on her, too. 
Said it was touch and go between him an’ 
Nash, but that Nash’d graze the doors of 
the penitentiary to get what he wants— 
and the cheechako, for all he talks like a 
high-brow, is dead broke. Wonder how 
the poor guy is this afternoon.” 

“Oh, he’s loose by now. The ‘Seal Pup’ 
je out from Rezanoff for Rocking 

Toon about ten this morning with the 
whole family aboard,” informed Con. “I 
wonder what Nash said to the girl, when 
they found all the foxes gone? He must'a' 
been a blamed lot of comfort to her." 

“Old Side-money has the softest snap 
in this layout,” said Jim; ‘nothin’ to do 
but put the ‘Simmie and Ann’s’ engine on 
the bum. . . . Gosh, it's hot in here! 
Turn down the oil stove, Steve, I’m 
roastin' " 

“Pd like a snifter of macoola to quench 
my thirst," answered Steve. “But if I 
tapped the Boss's barrel, I suppose he'd 
raise Cain." 

As the fleshing of the skins went on the 


talk drifted to other things. To Gary, 
thirsty and stiff on his rocky shelf, the 
time seemed interminable. e thought 


at supper time the men would leave; but 
the grumbling Steve was elected to pre- 
pare the meal, and the men left two at a 
time, so that always the others were 
working. 

The hours crawled by. Now that the 
stone wedge stood back from the opening 
of the cave, the hollow roar of surf came 
echoing in from the cove. From the con- 
versation below it was evident that a 
storm was brewing, and Gary thought 
uneasily of his kayak, and the long trip 
he must make in it. A heavy sea would 
keep him a prisoner on the island. 


[t WAS long after supper time when 
Con commanded one of the men to go 
down and see that the launches were 
moored securely to the float. Jim lighted a 
lantern and departed. The scrape of flesh- 
ing knives and. the sizzle of the gasolene 
lamp were the only sounds for a while, until 
Steve bacon. ens about the mummy. 
No one paid any attention. Presently, 
in injured tones, he went on, “Well, just 
as soon as I finish this pelt, I’m goin’ to 
have a shot of macoola, Boss or no Boss. 
It’s gettin’ colder'n blitzen out, an’ a 
man needs somethin’ to warm his in- 
sides." 

Gary, little bv little, was easing over on 


Rocking Moon, by BARRETT WILLOUGHBY 


to know!” he asked. 


his elbow, striving to turn his face so he 
could look through the opening between 
the bales. Just as he completed his change 
of position he heard voices in the passage- 
way, and a moment later Jim’s hearty an- 
nouncement filled the cave: 

“What'd I tell you guys?" he roared. 
"Didn't I say the Boss'd get here in spite 
A the devil and the deep sea? Well, here 

eis! 


AMID the scuffing and the hubbub of 
the greetings, Gary peered down. The 
harsh, unshaded glare of the gasolene 
lamp fell on the men below, touching high 
lights on their unshaved faces and their 
rough, picturesque garb. Leisurely un- 
uttoning his mackinaw, stood Nicholas 
Nash, his cap pushed back on his light 
hair, his face red as if he had been going 
against a cold wind. Behind him was 
Side-money. ; 
The trader's eyes swept the others as 
he'dragged a canned-milk box from the 
pile of provisions, and sat on it, facing the 
men. 

"Now, men, what in blazes have you 
done with Tynan? That's what I want to 
know!" he asked. “Con, you told me in 
Rezanoff this morning that you left him 
tied in the barn at Rocking Moon; but I 


**Con, you told me in Rezan- 
but I couldn't find hide nor hair of the fellow” 


couldn't find hide nor hair of the fellow.” 

Con's face was a picture of grotesque 
surprise. ‘Well, I'll be blamed! He must 
be there, Boss. We left him tied to the 
iron kettle in the barn." He looked un- 
easily at the other men, then back to 
Nash. “I tell you he couldn't get away.” 

“And I tell you he did get away," in- 
sisted the trader. “You fellows fell down 
on the job some place. Did he see any of 

ou? 

“PII say he didn't, Boss!" Con asserted. 
* Jim sneaked out from behind the salmon 
vat and knocked him cuckoo from the 
back. 
over our faces.” 

The trader was silent for a moment, and 
obviously troubled. “But where is he? 
He Zouke get away from Rocking Moon 
unless you fellows took him. He had no 
boat, except the bidarka—and I saw that 
on the rack in the barn before I left. Be- 
sides no cheechako would tackle that this 
time of the year.” 

The men began a confused interchange 
of surmises, which Nash cut short. 

“That’s not the only mystery, either. 
Someone else has been poaching on Rocking 
Moon, besides ourselves. I found a set of 
traps and a couple of skins in the tomb at 
Lampadny, also Tynan’s watch. From 


Besides, we all had handkerchiefs - 
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some data we ran across, it looks as if our 
clever young friend has either been doing 
a little pirating on his own hook—or else 
he’s a government spy. . . . He's set 
down all kinds of information about the 
island and fox-raising." 

The listening Gary grinned to himself 
when he remembered the notes he had 
made on Rocking Moon, against the time 
when he might be writing again. 

“Td give a thousand dollars right now 
if I knew where that blasted cheechako is. 
"There's something fishy about this busi- 
ness, and we've got to get to the bottom 
of it. I'll have no outsiders poaching on 
our territory." 


IDE-MONEY had been walking up 
\ and down the cave, perpetually turning 
his head to keep his eye on his employer. 
"Well, the traps and the watch did help 
us cover our tracks, didn't they, Boss?" he 
asked almost plaintively. 

“Cover our tracks—nothing!” snapped 
Nash. “They got me all balled up, and 
now I don't know where we stand." 

Side-money hung his head and applied 
his finger to his ear, oscillating it violently. 
“Oh, heck!” he burst out. “If that's the 
way of it, I might as well own up. There 
wasn't noother party poaching on Rocking 
Moon, Boss. i was me. 1 knew you 
wasn't going to let us fellows in on the 
RM pelts, so when I comes across that 
there swingin’ log in the tomb—well, it 
looked so handy I just starts settin' out a 
couple of traps, aimin’ to make a little 
side-money. . . . I only got two," he 
added apologetically. 

Nash's eyes narrowed. Then anger and 
relief struggled for expression in his face. 
“You son-of-a-gun,” he said slowly. “You 
double-crossing, sneaking pinhead! I 
might have known it!” 

“Rah! One of the mysteries solved!” 
declared the cheerful Jim. 

“That leaves only Tynan to account 
for. But we'll work that out later," the 
trader decided suddenly. “I’m about all 
in, men; but I’ve got to leave for Kodiak 
in a couple of hours to report that Rocking 
Moon robbery. Nothing like keeping in 
with the law, you know.” He yawned, 
and stretched his arms. “By the way— 
how’s the macoola coming on, Steve? Is 
she ripe yet? I’ve been on the water 
wagon for three solid days now.” 

Steve hopped up with astonishing alac- 
rity, and as he lon untying the old 
quilt that covered the top of the macoola 
barrel, his face assumed the loving look 
of a mother bending over her babe. 

"She's just right, Boss. Clear as gin," 
he announced cheerfully, putting his head 
down and sniffing critically at the con- 
tents of the barrel. 

"Good! Let's have a little drink all 
round then, Steve. But listen, you fellows, 
—mind you get only one. Until this 
Rocking Moon job is done, I'm not going 
to run the risk of having you ball it up. 
I'm through with the first fellow that gets 
stewed, remember that." He tilted his 
head back, stretched his arms again and 
yawned. “This is the only place on the 
coast that I feel really safe any more. I'm 
getting tired of this Jekyll and Hyde busi- 
ness. "Tue or four weeks now, and we'll 
be heading along the Aleutians to Petro- 
pavlovsk, and then downthe Kurile Islands 
toward Kobe. We'll get a hundred and 
seventy-five (Continued on page 163) 
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Charles A. David is a Natural-Born Naturalist 


HARLES A. DAVID, of Green- 
ville, South Carolina, spent more 
than forty years of his life as a 
clerk and then as proprietor of a 
“general store,” before he began 
to earn his living by writing. You have 
seen, within the past few months, several 
delightful nature articles in this magazine, 
written and illustrated by him; and in the 
months to come there will be others from 
this remarkably interesting man. 

Perhaps you wonder how a mer- 
chant learned so much about 
birds, bugs, plants, and animals, 
and how he became so skillful in 
telling about what he has seen. 
Mr. David never intended to be a 
writer. He “just drifted into” his 
new job, he says, and he is as 
much puzzled as anybody that it 
has turned out so well. 

He never had tried to write un- 
til eight or ten years ago, for until 
then he still gave most of his time 
to his store, where, as he describes 
it, he sold "everything, from Val 
lace to trace chains, and from cali- 
co dresses to hogshead cheese.” 
He was one of the queerest mer- 
chants who ever lived, for bad 
times in business did not depress 
him. In fact, he rather liked dull 
seasons, because they gave him a 
chance to go fishing. 

And it was his love of fishing 
that started him as a writer. On 
one of the Greenville newspapers, 
the "News," he had a young 
friend who also liked to fish. This 
young man was employed as an 
editorial writer; but he couldn’t 
get away from the office for a ee 
unless he turned in copy enoug 
to last until he got back. 

Mr. David came to his rescue, 
and began to write short para- 
graphs, editorials, and little nature 
sketches to fill up the gaps in the 
columns of the editorial page. 
When a good supply of these 
fillers, together wb a few edi- 
torials, were in hand, the two 
would set out for the mountains 
and put in a day fishing. 

It never made any difference to 
Mr. David whether he caught any 
fish or not, because he was far more inter- 
ested in the things that he saw when the 
fish were not biting. And in all of his 
subsequent writing he has been telling of 
those things—the birds, bugs, trees, 
animals, and flowers. 

“While I never intended to do any writ- 
ing," he says, “I did think, at one time, 
that I was a cartoonist. I drew cartoons 
regularly for local newspapers, and sold a 
good many comic sketches to humorous 

ublications in other parts of the country. 
í did this work at odd moments in my 
store, or at night after I had gone home. 

“At one time I was signed up to make 
illustrations for a Sunday-school publica- 
tion, but my drawings were no good for 
that purpose. My figures were always 


out of proportion, and, try as I would, 
their feet and hands would look comical. 
The editor of this religious paper stood it 
as long as he could, but finally wrote me 
that if he were getting out a comic paper 
he would think my drawings of Abraham 
and Isaac very fine indeed, but that since 
his paper was a serious one we would have 
to part company! 

“One instance of my religious drawing 
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Charles A. David, of Greenville, South Carolina, and 
three of his grandchildren, all of whom call him "Char- 
ley." For forty years, Mr. David was clerk, and then 
proprietor, of a general store. Eight or ten years ago, 
he began writing about the birds, bugs, trees, flowers, 
and animals he knows and loves so well. 
delightful articles have been printed in ''The American 
Magazine” and a new one will be found in this issue 


was particularly disastrous. I was called 
in to make blackboard pictures to illus- 
trate Sunday-school lectures. The talk 
that day was on the Prodigal Son. I did 
my best, and thought I had a pretty fair 
picture of him on the board when, all of a 
sudden, the curtain behind which I was 
working was pulled aside to exhibit this 
young man as he turned homeward. 

“The children in the audience yelled 
with delight! I looked around, horrified, 
to see what I had drawn, and there before 
me on the blackboard was the picture of 
one of the funniest looking tramps you 
ever saw! That ended my career as an 
illustrator for churches and Sunday 
schools.” 

Not the least remarkable thing about 


Several of his 


this "natural naturalist"—he declares 
that he doesn’t know the technical name 
of a single bird, bug, plant, or animal—is 
that, though he has been a fisherman all 
his life, he freely admits that he never has 
caught any fish to speak of. Once he 
went on a big fishing trip in Florida, but 
he didn’t like it. 

“Fishing,” he said to me, “is no good if 
you get a bite oftener than every hour or 
two. Down there in Florida the 
fish were too greedy. They bit so 
fast that I didn't have time to 
look around and enjoy the won- 
ders of nature. That kind of fish- 
ing is out of my class!" 

Before he became a clerk in 
Greenville, which then was a little 
country town, Mr. David attended 
first a private school, and then was 
graduated from Wofford College. 

“The first teacher I had," he 
said, “ought to have been a pugi- 
list. His idea was to beat some 
knowledge into us, but he never 
succeeded very well. I did learn 
something at college, however. 
For instance, I found out that the 
best way to keep the professors 
from asking me questions was to 
get them to talk on other subjects. 

“There certainly wasn't any- 
thing brilliant about my college 
career except the color of the sash 
I wore when acting as marshal at 
one of the commencements. " 

Mr. David's first job had paid 
him seven dollars a month. “My 
board,” he related, “cost me five, 
so I had two dollars left over to 
squander on clothes and other 
luxuries. My smattering of Latin, 
Greek, trigonometry, and the 
other established courses in college 
didn't do me much good, I found, 
when I was called upon to measure 
calico or to fit a new collar on a 
mule. But, as I later found out, 
I had acquired a thirst for knowl- 
edge, and a curiosity that is still 
absolutely boundless. 

" My curiosity took a particu- 
lar turn. I wanted to know all 
about the creatures of nature, and 
I still do. Birds, bugs, and ani- 
mals, as well as plants, are always 
marvels tome. I never take a walk that 
I am not delighted with something that 
I discover by the roadside. 

" When, a few years ago, my business 
ceased to prosper, I disposed of it, and 
then I found that what 1 had been inter- 
ested in all my life was worth something 
First of all, I was never bored, because I 
was always seeing miracles in nature. And 
then I began to make a little money by 
writing short nature sketches, with pèn- 
and-ink illustrations, mostly for juvenile 
and outdoor publications. 

“In this work I got on very well, as I 
tried to write from a new angle, giving my 
subjects human interest, as well as person- 
ality of their own. I steered clear of alj 
technical terms? and. scientific names—] 


don't really know any—and wrote just as 
I fancied a bird or a bug would like to be 
written about, if it could have a say-so 
in the matter. I got deeper and deeper 
into this work, and after a few years was 
turning out several of these little sketches 
every week. 

“Though I have six grandchildren, my 
heart is as young as it ever was. My in- 
terest in just seeing things is as keen to- 
day as it was when d went barefooted and 
took my baths in a creek. I long ago for- 
got how old I am in years, tak un- 
fortunately, I do remember very dis- 
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tinctly that I was born before the Civil 
War. It doesn’t do a man any good to 
remember his birthdays. I don’t even let 
my grandchildren call me ‘Grandpa.’ 
They call me * Charley.' That makes me 
feel more like one of them. 

“The most important event in my life 
took place in 1876, when I married the 
little woman who, from that hour, walked 
hand in hand with me down life’s inter- 
esting way. To her I owe more than to 
any other person. She and I were still 
sweethearts when, three years ago, she 
wentaway. I can still hear the throbbing 


of the organ at our wedding; still see the 
splashes of color through the stained glass 
over the chancel rail and altar; and I can 
still breathe in the fragrance of the roses 
and see the splendor of the summer’s sun- 
set as she and I came out of the church 
and started on our way together.” 

Mr. David lives in Greenville, which 
has been his home since he was a year or 
two old. He makes his home now with 
his younger son. His other son also 
lives in Greenville, and his daughter is the 
wife of an Episcopal rector, in Wheeling, 
West Virginia. JAMES C. DERIEUX 


At Twenty-eight he is President of a Bank 


EVERAL months ago a prominent 
business man passed through the 
swinging doors of the Ridgefield 
Park Trust Company, at Ridge- 
field Park, New Jersey. 

“Td like to speak with the president,” 
he announced Prasau to the flaxen- 
haired young man who advanced to 
meet him. 

“Very well, sir, I'll take care of 
you,” the young man replied. "Won't 
you have a seat?" 

"No, thank you," the stranger 
answered, shaking his head vigorously. 
“I want to see Mr. Diekman person- 
aly about some important invest- 
ments.” 

The boyish grin grew broader. 
“Well,” he said, “if you insist upon 
talking to Mr. Diekman, you'll have to 
talk to me, because there's only one 
Mr. Diekman in the bank.” 

It was difficult for the stranger to 
conceal his amazement. “You mean 
you’re the new president?” he asked 
incredulously. 

The young man’s eyes twinkled. 
“Yes, I’m the new president. Besides, 
I know you, although I’ve never before 
had the pleasure of meeting you per- 
sonally. Your name is Robinson, and 
you’re engaged in business in New 

‘ork. I know, too, that many years 
ago our bank helped you out of a 
financial hole when you kept store in 
this town, and that you've always been 
grateful for that help. Likewise, we've 
always appreciated your keeping a 
share of your funds with us." 

„The older man smiled and extended 
his hand. "You've got me pat," he 
said. "Now if you know as much 
about bonds as you do about the 
bank's history, we'll get along fa- 


mously.”” 
Ihe visitor's surprise was only 
natural. If — twenty-eight-year-old 


Bernard C. Diekman isn't the young- 
est of the 53,000 bank presidents in the 
United States, then he is by long odds 
one of the youngest looking of them all. 

In commenting on this and on simi- 
lar incidents, when strangers have found 
it hard to check their amazement on see- 
ing so young an executive at the head of a 
two-million-dollar bank, Diekman , said, 
"Folks usually show their surprise when 
they call upon me for the first time, but 

m getting used to their stares.” 

In his home town, Diekman's youth, 
and his capable handling of the bank's 
affairs, are taken for granted. But his 
phenomenal rise from a clerkship tó the 


presidency of the bank, in five years, is 
still a matter of wonder to strangers. 

“T was born in New York City, March 
7th, 1896," he told me. “When I was 
eleven, my father moved to Ridgefield 
Park and opened a plumbing shop. 
Shortly before I finished high school my 
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Bernard C. Diekman, the twenty-eight-year- 
old president of the Ridgefield Park Trust 


Company, of Ridgefield Park, New Jersey. Mr. 
Diekman, a native of New York, was first a 
clerk in the $2,000,000 bank of which he is now 
the head. In getting to the top, he earned the 
reputation of being, as a fellow officer ex- 
pressed it, 'thehardest-working man lever met” 


father died. As soon as I was handed my 
diploma, I looked about for any kind of a 
job, to help bolster up my mother's 
slender income. I found one as messen- 
ger boy for the Eastern Steamship Com- 
pany, in New York City. 

“At that time I had no definite ambi- 
tion, although I did have a rather hazy 
notion that Í'd like to be a scientific farm- 
er. This ambition crystallized into a 
very definite desire. I borrowed a small 
sum of money and entered Syracuse Uni- 
versity. While studying farming, I added 
to my small capital by doing odd jobs 


wherever I could find them about town. 
In the winter time I worked in a butcher 
shop, shoveled snow and tended furnaces. 
The following summer, I ‘hired out’ to 
plow, milk, and pitch hay on a farm. 

“But while I was in college my idea 
of the future took a radical shift. A 

special course in economics caused my 
ambition to veer from agriculture to 
banking, and there it stuck. After 
two years I left college to join the 
army.” 

After his discharge as second lieu- 
tenant, Diekman entered the bank he 
now heads, as clerk. This job in- 
cluded some bookkeeping. 

“T knew little about accounting,” 
Diekman continued. ‘‘ But as soon as I 
decided that banking was to be my fu- 
ture business, I studied everything Bear. 
ing on that subject that I could find.” 

Once in the bank, Diekman’s speedy 
assimilation of the technical informa- 
tion relating to banking led to rapid 
advancement. A month after his em- 

loyment he was promoted to be teller. 
ibus arrived at this point, Diekman 
studied the treasurer's job and his 
methods of handling it. He made an 
effort to relieve that official of a heavy 
burden of work by shouldering as much 
of it as possible. Within a year, his 
industry was rewarded by his being 
appointed assistant treasurer. 
ine months later, the treasurer— 
the active executive of the bank—went 
before the board of directors and an- 
nounced his intention of resigning, to 
take an executive position with a large 
Middle Western bank. The directors 
knew that Diekman was next in line for 
the post. So they questioned the de- 
parting chief wd seeking. outside 
talent. 

“Diekman is the hardest-working 
human being I ever met," the treas- 
urer told them. ‘Office hours have 
never meant anything to him. He is 
on the job carly and late. And he 

knows more about this particular bank 
than anybody else in it. n you pass him 
up you'll go a long way further and per- 
haps fare a heap worse." 

The directors nodded their heads. 
Many reports had filtered in to them of 
the activities of the assistant treasurer 
who had started two years before as a 
clerk. For example, there were business 
men who had been pleased because young 
Diekman had pointed out leaks in their 
expense accounts. 

The directors were also aware that, in 
addition to his other qualifications, he was 
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president of the local Rotary Club and 
popular both in the bank and out of it. 
Still, it was a big undertaking for a young 
man, a big responsibility—treasurer of a 
fast-growing bank with nearly two mil- 
lions in resources. Diekman was called 
in on the carpet. 

* Do you think you can do the work?" 
he was asked. 

The assistant treasurer confessed after- 
ward that it was difficult for him to keep 
his knees from knocking together under 
the long table about which the directors 
were seated, and that their faces became 
a bit blurred. However, he managed to 
gaze steadily at the spot where the chair- 
man’s eyes had been when he glimpsed 
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them last and answered, “I know I can." 

That was in 1921. Within a short time 
Diekman was made a director in the Park 
Building and Loan and in the Mutual 
Building and Loan Company of New 
Jersey, because of his popularity in the 
community and his insight into financial 
matters. During the period that fol- 
lowed, the.president watched his progress 
with keen interest. Presently he con- 
fided to one of his cronies the information 
that the new treasurer was handling his 
work with ease. 

Diekman made the acquaintance of all 
the bank's customers, and he put himself 
out to be particularly pleasant to the older 
folks. He resolved that if youth were the 


only barrier to a better understanding, he 
would batter that barrier down by being 
as helpful as he could, and that if the older 
customers would not come to him, he 
would go to them. 

This attitude, coupled with pronounced 
ability, quickly convinced the most skep- 
tical that the young man was as well quali- 
fied to handle all the details of his office 
as a veteran of twice his years. 

On January 9th, 1924, after a lifetime 
of successful service, the president an- 
nounced his intention of quitting for good. 
Shortly afterward the difecfore met in 
executive session. This time there were 
no delays. Diekman was unanimously 
elected president. | NORMAN E. WHITE 


A Grandmother Who Plays With 1,200 Children 


RS; HARRY: LAWLESS, of 

Lebanon, Pennsylvania, won- 

ders what housewives do with 

their spare time' after their 

children have grown up—that 
is, if they have no. hobby to keep them 
busy. Mrs. Lawless has seven children, 
most of them married, and three grand- 
children: - Though she does all her own 
housework and sewing, sometimes helps 
her married daughters 
with their. sewing, and 
is active-in- her. church, 
time ‘woukt. hang heavy 
on herhaddsif 1tweren t 
for the Progressive Play- 
ground. 

The idea of starting 
the playground came to 
Mery. Lawless while she 
was sittmg on the porch 
of her. home one summer 
evening ‘six years ago. 
She had been watching 
the: children . playing 
their after-supper games 
on the street and side- 
walk, Older boys and 
girls: were idly meeting . 
and talking under the 
corner light. 

“ Those children ought 
to have a: place where 
they could play all they 
like, out ol the way of . 
the people and the traf- 
fic," she thought. “They 
ought to be taught more 
games, and how to play 
them fairly and without 
squabbling. Those older 
boys and girls need to 
play games together, too, 
m an have a place where they can all 
meet to sing and dance." 

Finally, the asked herself, “If I feel that 
way about it, why shouldn't / be the one 
to start something?" 

So she did. She took the lead in or- 
ganizing a neighborhood recreation as- 
sociation, which secured a playground 
site and playground equipment from the 
city. She volunteere ber services as 
director of the playground. Later, the 
city recreation commission officially em- 
ployed her during the summer. Now the 
playground has become so popular that 
she has been given an assistant. 


Twelve hundred children of many 


nationalities make „up Mrs. Lawless's 


playground family., 


who enjoy the swings and slides, to boys 
and girls in their teens, who are organized 
to play team games. The playground 


program includes baseball, social and folk 
dancing, community sings, and arts and 
The children look forward eagerly 


crafts. 


7 PHOTO, COURTESY PLAYGROUND B RECREATION ASSN, OF AMERICA 
Mrs. Harry Lawless, director of the Recreation Association of Leb- 
anon, Pennsylvania, and a group of her "children," busy making 
candy. Twelve hundred youngsters of many nationalities compose 
Mrs. Lawless's playground family. The playground program in- 
cludes baseball, social and folk dancing, community sings, and arts 
and crafts. Mr. Lawless, who is standing by his wife in the picture, 
spends most of his evenings sharing the fun with the young people 


to feature nights—especially when there 
are masquerade parties. 

A field secretary of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, who 
visits Lebanon and twenty other cities, 
pronounces Mrs. Lawless one of the most 
successful and enthusiastic. playground 
directors in her district. Besides abound- 
ing energy, the keynote of Mrs. Lawless's 
ability is sympathy with and keen under- 
standing of children. ; 

Order and fair play rule on the. play- 
ground, yet the children are never scolded. 
A breach in observing the rules calls for a 
friendly talk. If the case is serious, the 
child is sent from the grounds for one or 


ften as many as; 
hve hundred come in a single evening.: 
They range from little tots in pei ag 


two days. llowever, a sincere apology 
is always accepted. The interest of the 
child life of the neighborhood is centered 
inside the fences of the Progressive Play- 
ground, so it is a real deprivation to be 
shut out. 

The boys and girls older than fourteen 
are organized into a Junior Playground 
Association, and are impressed with the 
fact that in a few years they will be the 
senior officers in charge 
of the neighborhoods 
social and recreational 
life. There is a healthy 
spirit of comradeship be- 
tween these boys and 
girls, who plan and carry 
through their own block 
parties, dances, outings, 
and athletics. 

They have raised 
enough money to build 
a field house, where they 
have a stove, a piano, a 
phonograph, and a I+ 
brary; they meet twice a 
week during the winter. 
Mrs. Lawless opens her 
own house for their 
meetings and parties in 
very cold weather. In 
her kitchen they have 
made hundreds of pounds 
of candy to sell for char- 
itable purposes. 

Mrs. Lawless finds the 
Junior Association mem- 
bers sensible, courteous. 
and capable of carrying 
responsibility. She re- 
spects their judgment. 

When a group of hik- 
ers sets forth with a 
basket of wieners, or when a truck is en- 
gaged for a swimming party, the young 
people always ask Mr. and Mis Lawless 
to go along, not in the old-style rôle of 
chaperons, but simply as “good fellows” 
who know how to make the affair a suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Lawless is almost as interested in 
the playground as his wife, and spends 
most of his evenings there. 

Herbert Spencer once said, “We stop 
playing, not bécause we grow old; we 
grow old because we stop playing.” Mrs. 

awless is a shining example of the truth 
of that statement. 

: MABEL TRAVIS WOOD 
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Ds Ask me why I feel so happy. 
Full of vim and always snappy, 


2y On my toes, a sparkling dancer— 
Campbell's Soups the simple answer! 


Those first delicious tastes of Campbell's 
Tomato Soup! What a tonic it is to your 
appetite! Every piping-hot spoonful of it 
gives you a new relish for your food—re- 
freshes, nourishes, invigorates you. 


The pure tomato juices and the luscious 
tomato '*meat,'' blended with rich country 
butter in this most appetizing of soups, 
start you "just right" to enjoy the whole 
meal. 


And to taste Cream of Tomato just as 
you like it, prepare it with Campbell's. 
Read on the label how easy it is. 


Be sure your soup is always hot. It 
tastes so much better and is so much 
more cheerful and inviting. 
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21 kinds 


12 cents a can 


CAMDEN, N. J., U.S 
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What Indecision Has Cost Me 


mustn't take it to heart; no blame to you. 


that the jury had no brains." 

Father refused to be comforted. 

“Tt was a failure,” he answered. 

“I wouldn't say that," argued the 
judge. "We've got to admit it, the other 
fellows had a good deal of right on their 
side. 

“That’s true,” my father assented; and 
then, in a sudden great moment of self- 
revelation, he leaned forward, speaking 
with a sort of desperate earnestness: 
“Hiram, I’m no more fit to be a lawyer 
than you are to lead a stringed band. A 
good lawyer ought to be able to convince 
himself that his side of the case is the 
right one. I can't do it. I try, but I 
can't. My cursed imagination is too 
vivid; I can put myself into the other fel- 
low's shoes too easily.. As a lawyer I'm 
a fluke." 

He was too severe in his self-condem- 
nation, but he had hit upon the secret of 
his comparative failure in life. And of 
my troubles as well. From my earliest 
years I was constantly carrying on mental 
dramas in which I played a heroic or a de- 
feated part. While I tended the furnace 
in the morning; while I went from house to 
house delivering my papers; while—most 
of all and worst of all I lay in bed and 
should have been asleep, my mind ran on 
interminably in imaginary dramas. 


Moet boys grow up without any ex- 
tended periods of introspection. They 
accept the various phases of development 
normally. With me, each new experi- 
ence was a self-inflicted torture. For a 
whole week I stewed over accepting an 
invitation to a party. “Why not say 
you'll go and be done with it?" demanded 
the sensible part of my nature. “You 
know everybody there." i 

“But I don’t dance very well. I might 
make a mistake. Maybe I better wait 
until I’ve had a few more lessons." 

And take my transition into long pants. 
My first suit equipped with them was pur- 
chased late in the spring, after the close of 
school. The fatal first day of the new 
school year came. I startéd early, and 
slipped out of the back door of our house, 
making as much of the journey as pos- 
sible via the back alley. f 

The school stood in the center of a big 
yard; however much I might conceal my- 
self on the way, the last five hundred 
yards must be a charge across the open to 
face the wit of my mates. A hundred 
times I was tempted to turn and run back 
to the house. But with palpitating heart 
I approached the schoolyard. And nothing 
happened. 

othing whatever! A dozen boys who 
had been in short pants in the spring were 
in long pants now. My agony had been 
completely in vain. Neither on that 
morning nor on any other did a single soul 
remark that I had crossed the great di- 
vide. 

I will not impose upon your patience 
with further anecdotes of my indecisive 
youth. Suffice it to say that no occasion 
for mental stress was neglected. All of 
which must seem very foolish to the nor- 
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mal-minded reader, and give the impres- 
sion that I wasa decidedly unhappy youth. 

That is not quite true. I had an aver- 
age amount of pleasure in living. I 
played on the baseball team at college, 
and wish much that I had played football 
as well. It is good medicine for indeci- 
sion. But my twin curses, as I see them, 
were a too vivid imagination, and an 
inborn fear. 

Fear of what? It is hard to analyze. 
Fear of doing the wrong thing. Of making 
the wrong choice. Questioning, after the 
choice is made, as to whether the other 
path would be better. 

In the spring of my senior year at col- 
lege, the representative of a big corpora- 
tion visited us to sing his siren song of op- 
portunity. Every vear that corporation 
takes in a couple of hundred youngsters, 
each of whom confidently expects to hold 
the presidency. For me, this visit was a 
godsend. The smooth-mannered repre- 
sentative of Big Business swept aside all 
debate about my vocation. 

I went, with the other one hundred 
and ninety-nine hopefuls, and began work 
on July rsth. Six months later there 
were fifty-seven of us left. I stayed on. 
principally because I could never quite 
make the decision to go somewhere else, 
though how many other "openings" and 
"positions" and "offers" I considered 
heaven alone knows; and at the end of 
five years I was assistant to the sales 
manager. 

It was about this time that I met Mar- 
ion. The fact that my story has a happy 
instead of a disastrous ending is due en- 
tirely to her, and I shrink from telling too 
fully the details of our acquaintance. Yet 
if this recital is to have any real value it 
must be frank. 

We met at a house party to which I did 
not want to go, but went. She was a post- 
graduate student in chemistry at the uni- 
versity, and I was in a business which 
owes its very existence to scientific re- 
search, so we found common ground at 
once. She invited me to call after our 
return to the city. Our acquaintance 
quickened, and one evening in the spring, 
when the world was in tune and every 
great thing seemed possible, I asked her to 
marry me, and she said she would. 


"THE horrible part of the story comes 
now. Our engagement was no sooner 
announced than my old foes, Doubt and 
Indecision, concentrated for a supreme 
drive. The whole year of our engage- 
ment happiness alternated with depres- 
sion. I never doubted that Marion was 
the girl I wanted to marry, if I were to 
marry anyone. 

But the whole notion of giving up my 
independence, of adapting my long stride 
to the short steps of a girl, of suppressing 
the moods that were so much a part of my 
life—all this was fraught with danger, not 
so much on my account as on hers. 

Her quick woman's instinct divined 
something of all this, of course, and one 
evening she spoke out frankly. 

* Do you regret it?" she weed: “Would 
you rather not? We ought to be honest 


with each other; we don’t want to make a 
mistake.” 

The night before, in my dreams, I had 
pictured just such a scene, ending in our 
parting as good friends. But now, faced 
with the reality, conscious all at once of 
how much she meant to me; and how 
empty the days would be without her, 1 
burst into eager protest. We should 
never be parted; I could not think of it. 
life would be nothing. . . . we were 
married, and I will say this for myself— 
or, more properly, for her—that this par- 
ticular phase of indecision never afterward 
afflicted me. 


I? MAY seem strange that anyone with a 
mind sodivided could makebusiness prog- 
ress; but I had health and tremendous 
capacity for hard work, and a mind which 
is reasonably ingenious. So I received 
regular increases in salary, and a quite 
continuous series of offers and oppor- 
tunities. From these arose my worries. 
I could never meet a man successful in 
another line of business without mentally 
measuring my progress against his, won- 
dering whether I might have done better 
if I had gone into Ais business. 

Eventually, my indecision brought on a 
perfect case of insomnia. I will not dwell 
upon it. Those who have tossed about, 
hearing some far-off church bell toll off 
the dreadful hours, will relish no descrip- 
tion; those. who have been happily spared 
the experience should not be afflicted with 
details. Suffice it to say that I went from 
doctor to doctor, hearing much talk of 
exercise and fresh air, and receiving re- 
peated assurance that I was organically 
sound. From the doctors I graduated to 
nerve specialists, osteopaths, chiroprac- 
tors, and so on. None of these was 
effective. I grew progressively worse. 
and was at a low ebb when the big 
chance came and found me wanting. 

A group of men about my own age got 
hold of the patent for ^n electrical spe- 
cialty, and organized to manufacture it. 
They had plenty of capital and had hired 
an experienced manufacturing man; all 
they needed to complete their organi- 
zation was a vice president in charge of 
sales, and they offered me the position, 
with the chance of acquiring a fine block 
of stock. 

Instinctively, I knew that this was onc 
of those opportunities which come only 
once or twice in a lifetime. I should have 
said “Yes,” wound up my affairs with the 
corporation, and pitched in head over 
heels. If I had, the probability is that I 
would have recovered my health in jig 
time. But Indecision would not let me 
do it. 

I asked for time to consider, and then 
for an extension of time. 

At length, after an almost sleepless 
night, I started down-town to tell my 
friends that I would join them. To mv 
horror, they received me with a distinct 
chill. They were very sorry, they said, 
but my delay had led them to suppose 
that I did not have real faith in the enter- 
prise. They had been compelled to in- 
vite another man to take my place. Not 
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long after this I suffered a complete 
breakdown. 

The company organized by my friends 
made all of its stockholders rich, far 
richer than I will ever be out of this little 
business of mine. So it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the habit of indecision 
cost me a fortune. On the other hand, I 
think I should have been dead before this 
had I not met my devil squarely and 
conquered it. I was fortunate to have had 
my breakdown while I was still compara- 
tively young. 

This is the philosophic view of the situ- 
ation which | can take now, from the 
vantage point of my fifty-one years. At 
that time, during all the weeks when I lay 
in a sanitarium, and the other weeks when 
Marion and I tended our little farm gar- 
den, it was hard to see any silver lining. I 
seemed ‘to myself a miserable failure; a 
straggler, wounded in the first skirmish 
of life, and left useless by the roadside 
while the army marched on. 

Our farm was on the outskirts of a little 
town. At first I hardly passed beyond 
our front gate, but gradually as the air and 
sunshine—and the wonderful loyal faith 
of Marion—did their work I began mak- 
ing visits to the town. I was intellectu- 
allv hungry; I wanted books and a man 
with whose mind my mind could meet. 
I found both the books and the man in the 
Congregational parsonage. 

‘The occupant of the parsonage was the 
Rev. Enoch Campbell, gray-haired wid- 
ower, saint, and sage. His library held 
more than a thousand volumes; very lit- 
tle theology, but much poetry, history, 
essays, and biography. I remarked on it. 

“My friends,” he answered, with his 
deep, rich smile. ‘Our town is small. I 
know all the people, but they are not 
many. I forgather with the great spirits, 
the buried dead." 


HAD not meant to tell him my troubles, 
but it all camerushingoutonenightas we 
sat beside the big log fire. No one could 
ED a secret very long from Enoch Camp- 
ell, 

“It’s almost a sign of greatness,” he 
said with a smile. “Indecision, I mean. 
You have that consolation, anyway.” 

“I don't understand," I protested. 

He waved to the rows of biography. 

“They all had it; or most of them.” 

He reached up for the letters of Cicero. 

“There was a sufferer!” he exclaimed. 
* Best brain in Rome, but it almost tore 
itself to pieces. Should he cast in his lot 
with the avengers of Czsar, who had been 
his benefactor? Or should he side with the 
murderers, who seemed stronger and like- 
ly to prevail? He tried to run away—from 
the indecision. He wrote panic-stricken 
letters. Distressingly weak letters.” 

He came back to the fire and sat down, 
lighting his pipe and looking across at me 
out Ge bis shrewd, kindly eyes. 

“So you needn’t think you are a new 
thing in the world," he said. “You are 
one of a splendid host. Only, my boy,” 
—and he leaned over and laid his hand on 
my knee—"'the best of them fought it 
down and licked it. Don’tever forget that.” 

He said nothing more that evening. He 


Was a wise physician of souls, that Enoch 
Campbell. He never pressed. 
“But don’t you ever worry?” I de- 


manded on another night. 


“ Never,” he answered. 

“But you are different,” I exclaimed. 
4€ PSI 9,» 

You have religion. 

“So have you," he answered. "Every 
man has it. Only some of us use it and 
some of us don't, that's all. You can't 
get rid of God. He's in you and all 
around you. You can disregard Him, of 
course, and try to run the world yourself. 
Or you can let Him help. Personally, I 
get on better by letting Pim help.” 


HIS is not a “religious” story. I can- 

not claim that suddenly, in a flash, my 
troubles rolled off and I became a new 
man. That may have happened to 
others; I have read of such things. In 
me, the mental ruts were too deep. The 
had to be filled in with sound mind-stuff, 
tamped down hard. 

But the sun and the rest and Enoch 
Campbell and Marion had given me the 
determination to fight. That was the 
great thing. I said to myself: “This 
world belongs to me as well as to anyone 
else in it. For a few years—so few that 
they mustn't be wasted—I am one of the 
joint owners. lam of trivial importance, 
so much so that worry is perfectly absurd. 
I have only one obligation: to do the best I 
can with what I've got." 

I tried deliberately to stop thinking 
about myself. I took more interest in 
other people. Became a good listener. 
Went out of my way to sympathize with 
folks who had been hurt, and to rejoice 
with those who had encountered good luck. 

I began to sleep again like a child. The 
tiredness was no longer in my brain when 

ot up. 

here was a factory about twenty 
miles away from us to which I had sold 
electrical equipment. One bright day I 
had a sudden notion to visit it. Marion 
and I hired a team and drove over. The 
owner was a good chap; his product is a 
machine used in road-making. The fac- 
tory was small, but he was full of opti- 
mism. “The automobile is going to de- 
mand good roads everywhere, " he told me. 
“There will be millions spent on them; 
every country will need my machines." 
His vision kindled me. drove over 
several times. 

At length I made arrangements to rep- 
resent him in the Eastern territory. The 
salary would be small at first, but my con- 
tract would give me a share in the in- 
creased sales. I should be practically in 
business for myself. He liked me. He 
thought hard work had caused my break- 
down, and he warned me not to overdo. 
But he liked hard workers, he thought it 
to my credit on the whole that 1 had 
broken down. 

So, at the end of six months of rest, 
Marion and I said good-by to Enoch 
Campbell, and turned our faces East. We 
were off for a new start with the rising sun. 

We have made no fortune, but we are 
comfortably well-to-do. I love the busi- 
ness. It keeps me out on the road a great 
deal. I meet all kinds of men; I visit 
with them in the evenings; they tell me 
about themselves, their children, their 
hopes, their troubles. Sometimes I have 
been able to help them in their worries. I 
suppose I have given at least a hundred 
men my Seven Rules. Simple, common- 
sense rules, but they have been life-savers 
to me. 


+ + è è + 


First: I will never decide anythin 
after six o’clock. Never, never in hed: 
remember reading once a story about 
Disraeli. As a young man he was inter- 
ested in the establishment of a magazine 
in London. He wanted Sir Walter Scott 
to lend his name to the enterprise. He 
took a train north and landed late in the 
afternoon in Scott’s town. Eager as he 
was to have the interview, Disraeli 
arena ly ceeded not to risk it that after- 
noon. e was tired; Scott would be 
tired. He wanted their minds to be fresh 
and optimistic when they met. He went 
to a hotel, and, having slept soundly, 
made the visit in the morning and scored 
a success. 

Every man is two men: a clear- minded, 
hopeful, courageous man in the morning; 
a weary man, a little fearful, a little re- 
luctant, at night. 

_Second: I never reconsider. A de- 
cision once made may be wrong. But the 
strong probability is that, having had all 
the facts before me, I have decided as well 
as I could. ‘To reopen the question, re- 
canvass the arguments, means cluttering 
up the peu with the past. Right or 
wrong, I go forward. The chances are 
fifty per cent with me, at least. And 
n per cent with courage is enough. 

“hird: I will not speculate. There 
are men who can do it and make good. I 
cannot. I amdoing well enough without it. 


URTH: I shall never retire. I have 

seen too many men tire themselves out 
in the feverish effort to make a fortune, so 
that they can “retire and take things 
easy." They retire and die! I want no 
years of idleness. And since 'I have no 
such want I am not under the pressin 
necessity of saving a lot of money. 
take things easy now. 

Fifth: I will not take up anything 
without finishing it. I have my secretary 
turn my mail and papers facedown. When 
I come to my desk in the morning I pick 
up the top paper, dispose of it, pass it to 
her, and take up the next. An average 
mind can do a very good day’s work if it 
is doing only one thing at a time. 

Sixth: 1 will tolerate no remorse and 
no self-pity. If I have made a mistake— 
and I do make them, of course—I will not 
blame myself. I did the best I could with 


‘the facts in hand. If I am slowed up by 


ill health, or loss of money, or a disap- 
pointment, I will not pity myself. I am 
not the Dealer in this game. I cannot 
choose the cards. I am given a hand: I 
will play it out. 

Seventh: Finally, I try by daily ex- 
ercise to enlarge my measure of faith. 
Some men are born with a natural trust; 
I was not. For years I felt that I had to 
do everything myself, and always there 
was the haunting fear that the worst 
would happen. Iam no longer afraid. If 
there is a God He must be good, for hu- 
man goodness is the greatest thing in the 
universe; and He cguld not have created 
in us something greater than Himself. I 
am resolutely trying to do my best. 
"Therefore, I am in tune; the processes of 
the universe work for me. He clothes the 
lilies and watches the sparrows. I am 
but an atom in the universe, but I am 
more important than a sparrow. And as 
long as I go forward with courage and 
kindliness He is on my side. 
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He Gave Up $10,000 a Year for a Teacher’s 
Job—and Happiness 


he could have paid without making sacri- 
fices. Sol worked part of my way through. 

“Not, however, without a long inter- 
ruption. I had been there about a year 
when my father died very suddenly. The 
store would be my mother’s only source 
of income, so I went home to help her and 
my brother run it. 

“I stayed there until I was twenty 
years old! Then I went to Brigham 
Academy, worked my way through the 
rest of the course, and was graduated 
when I was twenty-two. 

“At an age when most boys are leaving 
college, I was ready to start in. Of course 
I would have to work my way, but that 
didn't worry me—until I arrived at Dart- 
mouth and tried to get work. 


*T TJANOVERisasmalltownand jobs were 
not plentiful. I hadn't realized how 
many competitors I would have for these 
jobs; but when I arrived, at the opening 
of college, I found myself at the tail of 
the procession. The boys who had come 
early had grabbed all the furnace-tending, 
lawn-mowing, and that sort of thing. 

“I had only about ten dollars, and I 
didn't know where I could get any more. 
Later, I did borrow a little money from a 
friend of my family; but at the start I 
didn't want to borrow, even if I'd known 
I could. . 

“For a week I lived on cereals and 
milk. For a grown man that isn’t a very 
sustaining diet, if you ask me! I roomed 
in one of the college halls, so I had at 
least a place to sleep. 

“However, I did have to eat! Even on 
nothing but cereals, my ten dollars 
wouldn't last very long, although I be- 

an to feel that it would last longer than 
Í would! Finally, in desperation, I went 
to the boss of the commons, and told him 
I'd have to get a job, or quit. . 

* He sent me down to john Aulis, who 
had charge of the dining-room in College 
Hall. John heard my tale of woe and 
nobly saved my life—my college life, at 
any rate. l 

All right? he said. ‘Take off your 
coat and go to work over there.’ 

* Over there, ” said Wellman, stretch- 
ing out his long legs toward the crackling 
fire, "proved to be what is delicately re- 
ferred to, in the college kitchens, as the 
swill table. My job was to take the 
dishes as they came from the dining-room, 
clear the débris from them with a sweep 
of a big brush, and pass them on to the 
dish-washing machines. Not very appe- 
tizing work; but I'd been hungry so long 
that I was glad enough to get it. 

* After a while, I was promoted to the 
dish-washing machines; and then I be- 
came ‘checker’ in the serving-room— 
kept track of the orders as they were 
taken to the dining-room. 

“As the winter advanced, either more 
furnaces went into commission, or else 
some of the fellows wearied of shoveling 
coal, so I got some of that work to do. 
When spring came, I pushed a lawn mower. 


(Continued from page 37) 


“I got through my first year, paid all 
my bills, and had a little money left. 
That was the spring of 1904, when the 
exposition was opening in St. Louis. 
told you that my father had steered me 
toward the open sea, quietly but power- 
fully given me an impulse toward the 
world outside these valleys and villages. 
Acting on that desire to see more of life, 
I bought a cheap ticket to St. Louis. 

“Instead of pushing a lawn mower, I 
pushed a wheel chair. This paid my ex- 
penses for several months in St. Louis, 
and I came back to college in the fall. 
That year I worked in the serving-room 
and was night checker in the ell The 
days were long and busy ones. I wasn’t 
through at the grill-room until midnight. 
I was on duty in the serving-room a 
couple of hours at noon. Mornings were 
devoted to classes. I did my studying 
whenever I could get the chance. 

“That summer, and the next, I worked 
at the inn at Franconia, New Hampshire; 
first as a bell-hop, then as a checker, 
finally in the office. 

“As a junior, I kept on with my night 
work in the grill and added a daytime job 
in a clothing store. In my senior year, I 
was in charge of the serving-room at the 
college dining-hall, and also had my 
clothing-store job. 

“I wasn't a brilliant student. I got 
by all right, but I didn't hang up any 
scholarship records to be proud of. That 
never struck me as the biggest thing to 
be got out of college, anyway; I wanted 
book knowledge, of course; but I wanted 
human knowledge still more. 

“If I had been planning to go into one 
of the professions, it would have been 
different. But I intended to go into busi- 
ness; and I knew then, what I know still 
more forcibly now, that business is 
pns a question of human needs, 

uman tastes, and human contacts. 

"] always had been interested in 
music. When I was four years old, I used 
to play hymns on the cottage organ back 
home. 

“At college, my interest in music was 
a help in more ways than one. In my 
junior year, I wrote the score of the first 
original Dartmouth comic opera, ‘The 
Founders. Music is a real factor in col- 
lege life, especially in one no larger than 
Dartmouth was at that time. 


“DROBABLY the greatest thing I got 

out of my college experience was the 
habit of driving myself. ‘And when a thing 
has become habitual it has got you in its 
grasp. What happens then depends on 
whether the habit pushes you ahead, or 
holds you back. 

“The habit of wanting to be doing 
things certainly helped me in college. It 
got me into various activities: assistant 
secretary of the College Club, chairman 
of the Junior Prom committee, chairman 
of the executive committee in my senior 
year, member of the Dartmouth Board, 
and member of the Ægis Board. I be- 


longed to the D. K. E., the Casque and 
Gauntlet, the Senior Society. I was a 
member of the Press Club and president 
of the Banjo Club. At the end of the four 
years, much to my surprise, I was elected 
to Paleopitus, the honor society. 

“Do you know why all that stuff 
interests me now?" demanded Wellman. 
“It’s because it shows the working out 
of the two big principles back of almost 
every achievement. One of these princi- 

les is the driving force of work—what 

"ve just been talking about. Make your- 
self a six-cylinder engine, instead of a 
one-cylinder one. 

“But the other principle is what gets 
me hardest. Think over that list of 
activities I just gave you. What was 
back of them all? Human contact! I 
confess that I’ve forgotten most of the 
Greek and Latin I learned, although it 
undoubtedly was good for me then amd 
is still a valuable part of my mental back- 
ground. But what I learned of human 
nature is real and vital to me to-day. 

“T have been going on with that human 
course ever since. It is one that never 
ceases to be interesting—gosh! how inter- 
esting!—and it never ceases to be prac- 
tically valuable; commercially valuable, 
if you want to put it that way. 


“Wry do you suppose I’m here, in this 
college, to-day? Because I love this 
house of mine, this glorious country up 
here? I do love them, but that isn’t what 
keeps me here. Is it because I’m a bug on 
business and want to help train a lot of 
young men to be bugs in their turn? Yes, 
partly. But that isn’t the chief reason. 

“The truth is that I'm having a more 
wonderful time here than I could have 
anywhere else. And I’m having it be- 
cause I’m getting the most wonderful 
human contact I can imagine. 

“See this room here!" He indicated, 
with a gesture, the big living-room, with 
its timbered ceiling, its grand piano, big 
baee books, and its cheerful fire. 
"Not a day passes that the boys don't 
come here—singly, in pairs, in squads! 
Not merely the boys in my own depart- 
ment. They a/| come. Sometimes they 
come in the middle of the night; get me 
out of bed to talk over something that 
can't wait. At least, they can't wait. So 
I come down-stairs, and we talk it all out. 

“Believe me, they get the best I have 
to give! I can't just listen carelessly, and 
duck their problems. You can't fool 
these boys with any mere bluff at being 
interested. They know. 

“Talk about interesting jobs! Can you 
beat that for interest? The papers had a 
lot of stuff about my quitting business to 
become a professor—even in a school 
of business administration. Oh, blah! 
I took a job that is so darned much bigger 
that you can't measure the difference! 

“That’s all very well," I said. “This 

15 a big job. But there's one thing I don't 
understand. May I ask a few imperti- 
, nent questions?” 


"Yes, sonny, that chain in your 
bicycle gets longer because the 
links wear. And you move the 
wheel back to 'take it up.' The 
same thing happens to the chain in 
the front end of our motor—but we 
don't have to 'take it up.' There's 
nn extra sprocket on a kind of 
spring pivot; it pushes on the chain 
all the time and keeps it tight. 


"Some cars use chains without thc 
automatic take-up; that means a 
‘bicycle job’ later. Others use gears, 
but they get noisy. We'll never 
have to bother with our chain, and 


it will stay quiet always.’ 


L 


How Paige-Jewett sa, JS 
Engineers Produced -< TW 


Motor Cars of a New Permanence 
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You would never know about the Paige-Jewett automatic take-up 
chain unless told of it. Because you could drive for years and never 
even hear it. Two years’ use in the Paige motor without a complaint. 


Now it's in the Jewett, too. 


Do you want a car that's a joy to own because it stays good? 
Think then of this carefully progressive Paige-Jewett engineering: 
the automatic chain was first tested by our laboratory equivalent of 
five years’ use. Then proved right by two years’ use in the Paige. 
Finally incorporated in the Jewett—permanently. 


Permanent Engineering 


This is a typical instance ofour 16 years’ 
work to develop the Paige and Jewett 
of today. Great strides have been taken 
recently, because many long-tested ideas 
have been proved permanently sound. 


The final, vibrationless balancing of 
six-cylinder motors is now an accom- 
plished fact. Many have despaired, and 
offer new motor types to get this wanted 
smoothness. We have achieved it with 
costly, balanced crankshafts and other 
refinements — retaining the simplicity 
and economy of six-cylinders—smooth- 
ness that is absolute. 


Smooth Silence— 
Abundant Power 


With all their smooth silence Paige- 
Jewett motors are of exceptional power. 
Power that comes from generous, costly 
size coupled with engineering niceties 
that get the utmost from today’s gaso- 
line. 

We could build smaller motors and 
gear them to do almost as much. But at 
what cost to you? An overworked motor 
is like an overworked boy. His old age 
comes early. And we are building for 
permanence. 


So Paige and Jewett have power plants 
that are unmatched in high gear activ- 
ity. Fast getaway. Slow, hard pulling. 
Hill climbing. And this perfected per- 
formance stays new because these motors 
are never overworked. 


Brakes—Tires—Results 
Four-wheel brakes are now available on 
the Paige and Jewett with balloon tires. 
Additional strength has been built into 
axles and bodies to withstand the stress 
of quick stopping. And lastly, we have 
completely redesigned springs and steer- 
ing to give you full comfort from bal- 
loon tires. 


New Bodies — Colors — Values 
Twelve new body designs in new color 
combinations add the final touch of 
beauty and substantial comfort to cars 
that perform and endure amazingly. All 
told, the extra cost of what we have done 
comes to $150 to $200 per car. But prices 
remain unchanged. 

Choose Jewett for your car of conven- 
ient size and modest cost. Paige as your 
car of utmost power and comfort. They 
nre alike in quality and service. Built 
for Permanent Perfected Performance. 


Hydraulic four -whel brakes (Lockheed type) at slight extra cost 


PAIGE | 


New 


(519-A) 


| JEWETT 


PERMANENT PERFECTED PERFORMANCE 
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“Go as far as you like!" 

* What is your salary ?" 

* Now? Forty-four hundred a year." 

“How can you afford to live in this 
comfort—not to say luxury?" 

“You score!" laughed Wellman. “I 
couldn't afford it—if I were only a pro- 
fessor. But I am still a business man. 
And that, by the way, makes me a better 
professor in a business department. 

“To begin with, I bought this house 
with money I had made before I came 
here. I keep it up, and pay the rest of my 
expenses—including certain rather heavy 
additional obligations of a personal 
nature—with my salary plus what I earn 
outside. I make something by writing. 
I am employed in consultation by various 
business firms. Some of them pay me an 
annual retaining fee.” 


“DUT,” I said, “you could have earned 
a great deal more, if you had de- 
voted yourself exclusively to business?" 

“Yes,” he admitted; “yes, of course I 
could. But, in heaven's name," he de- 
manded, "what is a man's life for, any- 
way? Is it to be simply an addition and 
multiplication of dollars? If that is where 
he finds his real happiness, all right! Let 
him go to it and stick at it. Such men are 
pretty likely to have no other interests: 
Jooks, music, pictures—even any object 
for thought, except the subject of business 
—none of these resources 1s theirs. 

“Do you think that men of that type 
have learned the art of living? I’m not 
blaming them. I’m $itying them! The 
funny thing about it is that hey probably 
are pitying me; so it's fifty-fifty between us. 

“But look at the difference! I have my 
work. And I work hard, too. However, 
my nose isn't everlastingly at the grind- 
stone—and so close to it that I can't see 
anything except the grindstone! I wouldn't 
call that a very inspiring ‘close up’ if I 
had to have it all the time. 

“But my work is only one of my 
interests, and that helps to keep it inter- 
esting. I have time, not only to do it but 
to study it and to write about it. I have 
close associations with business Imen. I 
go to see them; and they even*come here 
to see me. That's good for both of us. 
I get a kick out of going to the city, and 
they get one out of coming to the country. 

“I go fishing. Not once a year, but 
once a day during the fishing season. I 
tramp and climb and camp; not often, 
but a lot oftener than the city man does. 
I have a car and a beautiful country in 
which to drive it. We have wonderful 
winter sports here. Some of your poor 
little rich folks in New York travel up 
here for just a few days of gorgeous fun. 
But it's mine to enjoy every day. 

"Even if he loves music, how many 
concerts does the busy city man go to? 
We have a splendid series every season, 
and we all go to them. 

"How much time does the busy city 
man have for reading? When he does 
have an hour, he's too tired, or his mind 
is too full of other things. I'm as busy 
as he is; but because of the variety of my 
interests, and the fact that I work under 
stimulating physical and mental condi- 
tions, I have time and spirit left for read- 
ing and thinking." 

"Yes," I interrupted, “it all sounds 
mighty good to me. But you are an excep- 


tion. The rest of us couldn't be college 
professors, even in a business depart- 
ment." 

“You don't want to be!" retorted Well- 
man. “The point is that I am doing what 
brings me the most happiness; the thin 
that seems to give me the widest and 
deepest satisfaction. That is precisely 
what thousands of men are not getting— 
a real happiness and a deep satisfaction. 

“I don’t say they would find it where 
and as I have found it. Sometimes it 
isn’t possible for them to get it any way. 
The tragic thing, however, is this: Few 
men take the time to find out what ould 
bring them happiness. 

“To me that seems like pretty poor 
headwork. The only thing I can od 
about is that I consciously picked out the 
thing I wanted to possess, and then went 
after it. I picked it out before I lefe col- 
lege. At that time, it seemed a rather 
distant possibility. I was poor; and the 
happiness I wanted included a certain de- 
gree of comfort for myself, and also the 
ability to do something for others. 

“I stayed here at Dartmouth the year 
after I was graduated. The college was 
growing, and they were putting up new 
buildings. I was supervisor of dormitories 
and assistant secretary of the college. 

“The next year I went to Boston, and 
for three years held various positions 
with the chamber of commerce. In 1912 
I became assistant to the chairman of the 
Board of Port Directors. In these posi- 
tions, I had; the chance to learn a great 
deal about the broad aspects of business. 

"Next, I had some advertising expe- 
rience with Filene's department store. 
Then I went to the Walter M. Lowney 
Company as assistant advertising man- 
ager. By the time we got into the war 
I had become sales manager and vice 
president in charge of distribution. This 
was in 1917; ten years after my gradua- 
tion. 


“POSSIBLY, if it hadn’t been for the 
war, I might have been sucked deeper 
into the ‘maelstrom of business;’ so deep 
that I never would have got out of it. 
But there zas the war; and I left business 
and went to recruiting men, to the 
Officers’ Training School at Camp Meigs. 

“I was assigned to the Personnel 
Department in the Adjutant General's 
office at Washington, working under 
Walter Dill Scott, now president of 
Northwestern University. And soon I 
was appointed supervisor of development 
battalions, and assigned to camps. 

“You may not know that the develop- 
ment battalions were made up of men who 
were not fit, in one way or another, to go 
into the fighting regiments. Some of 
their handicaps were physical; others 
were psychological. We trained these 
men for non-fghting work; and so 
released from this kind of work the men 
who could be the fighters. 

* When the war ended, I went back to 
business—but not for very long. Some- 
how, I couldn't stop thinking in terms of 
men, rather than of the goods I had been 
selling. I'm not saying that contemp- 
tuouslv. As I told you, I am still a busi- 
ness man, tremendously interested in 
business problems and methods and re- 
sults. It is simply that I am more inter- 
ested in these boys here at college. 


+ + BM + 


“The average man of my age has only 
two real concerns in life: his business and 
his family; and he can't deny that the 
business gets first call. He is fond of his 
children, but he doesn't see much of 
them. Pretty often he knows in his heart 
that he isn't doing a great deal for them, 
except to pay the bills! I know plenty of 
men who are secretly embittered because 
theirchildrenseemindifferenttoward them. 


"BUT whose fault is it, if a man's son, 
for instance, doesn't make his father 
his comrade and confidant? Not the son's! 
I'll swear to that. Boys are only too glad 
to have an older man's friendship, pro- 
vided they believe in his sincerity and 
tolerance and understanding. They have 
a right to expect these things in a father, 
more than in anyone else. But they don't 
always get it. 

“And they have a right to expect, from 
the time they are mere kids, ‘that their 
father will give them serious and constant 
attention. Do they get it? They do 
not, except in rare cases. For sixteen or 
seventeen years, a father lets his boy 
work out his own problems. To the 
father, engrossed in business, the boy 
doesn't seem to have any problems. 

“But he does have them, every single 
day. He blunders along somehow or 
other, poor youngster, trying to get his 
bearings and to steer his own course. 
Then, finally, the father realizes that his 
son is almost a man, soon to be faced with 
a man’s problems. All of a sudden, the 
father begins to be scared. There are 
rocks ahead on the course his boy must 
navigate. He abruptly wants to warn, 
to counsel; if necessary, to command. 

“But the tables are turned now. A 
father, who has been indifferent and cal- 
lous during his son’s boyhood, finds that 
his grown son can beat him to a frazzle 
when it comes to callousness and indiffer- 
ence. The father reaps a bumper crop 
of exactly what he has sown. 

“That kind of father—and there are 
far too many of them—loses a wonderful 
experience. I know, because I have what 
he misses. He may have piled up millions, 
millions to leave to his son. But if that’s 
all he has to give to his boy—God pity 
them both! The boy gets from somebody 
else the things he wants most: sympathy 
and understanding. 

“My happiness comes from the fact 
that I have been able to give at least a 
sympathetic understanding to hundreds 
of boys. Thousands of men could do the 
same with a few boys, anyway. It would 
take a little time, some thought, and a 
great willingness to be interested. But 
it would pay enormous dividends in satis- 
faction. 

“To go a step further: why in thunder 
don't more people look at their own lives, 
to find out how much real happiness they 
are getting? Yes, and how much hap- 
piness they are giving? 

“A good many business men—and 
others—need to start a new profit and 
loss account; one that will be reckoned 
in terms of heart and mind, instead of 
dollars and cents. That's what I did five 
years ago. And I am glad to report that 
so far there has been a very favorable and 
gratifying balance on the credit side. In 
other words, I’m happy. And there's no 
blah about that." 
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Mhiimah FussY PACKAGE 


A rich feast in nuts and chocolate 


If you can distinguish between the fin- 
cst chocolates carefully blended and finely 
milled, and the other kinds — 


If you appreciate the flavor of vanilla 
bean, contrasted with its imitations — 


If you prefer nut centers and nut combi- 
nations, and if you want your favorite 
assortment in a package of rich and quiet 
beauty, you will thank us for directing 
vou to the Fussy Package. 

There are no soft centers in the Fussy 
Package. It is a special assortment for 
those who like chocolates with hard, or 
*"chewey'" centers. It is a good example 
of how Whitman's Chocolates are selected 
and packed to suit individual tastes. 
Thousands already know the Fussy Choc- 
olates as their first favorites. Hundreds 
of thousands more no doubt will welcomc 5 E ; 
them. 6S : z eae a ss 
Sold only in those selected stores, one in Meat C Ne FUSSY CHOCOLATES 
nearly every neighborhood, that combine es SN A NUT and NUT COMBINATION CENTERS 
selling fine candy with giving good servicc. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


The Fussy Package contains chocolate picces cuclosing 
Almonds, Walnuts, Filberts, Peanuts, Brazil Nuts, Pecans, 
Triple Almonds, Nougat, 
Dates, Double P. ts 
« Packed i 


cls, 
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Scorr PAPER Company 
Cheater t Pa. 


he Health Towe 


of a hundred uses! 


In the home, office, factory, garage—wher- 
ever there's need for clean, safe towels that really 
dry— Scot Tissue Towels serve best because of 
their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. Scot Tissue 
Towels are being used daily in many new ways 

for on account of their extraordinary drying, clean- 
ing and absorbing powers. 


Kitchen Bathroom Automobile Office Factory 


Her Soul Goes 
Marching On 


(Continued from page 53) 


to you your mother, your school days, 
and your old home. E s the human re- 
sponse in you, born there. Anybody 
who can stir up that humanness in folks 
possesses one trait that's needed in a 
leader. Haven't you ever noticed that 
the biggest men are the most human? 

“Tt isn't hard to understand folks once 
you and they get on common ground. 
Two men who had never before met 
shared the same seat on a train. It wasa 
long journey, and they both wanted to 
talk to help pass the time. But one was 
a lawyer in fine clothes, and the other was 
a blacksmith, whose clothes weren’t so 
fine. They were as stiff as two broom- 
sticks until the lawyer discovered what 
the other man did. 

“<W hy, my father was a blacksmith!” 
he said. ‘I used to help him in the shop 
as a youngster. Shod horses during va- 
cations to help pay my way through 
school. Why, say— 

“The blacksmith's face lighted up. He 
forgot all about his hands being rough, 
and his coat not being quite as fine as 
the lawyer’s. They had no trouble find- 
ing something to talk about after that, 
and they parted friends. That’s common 
ground. 


s JE I'M successful here, it's because my 

girls and I have things in common, not 
only as workers in the same shop but as 
human beings. Most girls who work 
aren't rich, and they don't come from 
fine homes. They're poor girls, trying the 
best they know to make an honest living 
and, like as not, helping to keep some lit- 
tle home together. I was that kind of 
girl too. My father was Irish and my 
mother Scotch; both were born in the old 
country. They came here as immigrants 
when I was three months old. They 
knew what it was to work, and worry, and 
skimp to make ends meet. 

“There were six of us youngsters and 
it was war time. Father was a Union 
soldier. To help support the family, 
Mother opened a little grocery store, and 
my oldest brother, who was fifteen, and I 
went out to work. I was thirteen years 
old, and my pay was fifty cents a day at 
the Allegheny Arsenal, where I helped 
make the paper cylinders in which the 
soldiers carried their musket caps. One 
time at the arsenal we went four months 
without our pay, not because we didn’t 
need it, but because they couldn’t pay 
us. 

“TIl never forget that pay when it did 
come. For five weeks it hadn’t rained, 
and the lawns were dead and the roads 
ankle deep in dust. The heat was terrible, 
and we had no electric fans or ventilatin 
systems, like we have now. We just ha 
to bear it. I've no atience with folks 
who harp on the ‘old days,’ and doubt 
that the world has grown better. People 
are as good as they ever were, and con- 
ditions are a hundred times improved. I 
see it everywhere. 

“I said it hadn't raizcd. In handling 
the powder about the arsenal, the men 
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3 Qualities 
No Other Four 


Possesses 


25 Miles 1,2, Gallon 
58 Miles per Hour 
5»25 Miles in8 Seconds 


Chrysler engineers have built into the new good 
Maxwell, performance so definitely superior 
that you must properly seek comparison in 
cars far above its price class. 


^ 


The same engineering and manufacturing 
genius which in the Chrysler Six produced 
The Standard Sedan results heretofore unknown, has now in the 

$1095 good Maxwell scored its second great triumph. 


Here, in the simple, economical four-cylinder 
principle, has been attained a degree of speed, 
power, flexibility and quick acceleration which 
literally amazes those used to paying a high 
premium for comparable performance. 


f.o.b. Detroit, Tax extra 


Feli, Ip rer Sop Thus the great Maxwell organization and its 
$1045; Standard Sedan, wonderful plants have brought within the 
$1095; Special Sedan, . mr 

$1245. All prices f.o.b. buying-ability of new thousands, unequaled 
Detroit, Tax extra. pick-up and all the speed at which a man will 


care to drive—long life and a distinguished 
exterior which wins sincere admiration. 


To produce such a car at the astonishingly 
low Maxwell prices is possible only with such 
complete and splendid manufacturing facilities 
as Maxwell’s. 


Balloon tires, natural wood wheels, stop-light, 
transmission lock, Duco finish standard on all 
Maxwell models. Shrouded visor integral with 
roof, heater, standard on all closed models. 


The New Good : There are Maxwell dealers everywhere. All are 


in position to extend the convenience of time- 


MAXWELL payments. Ask about Maxwell’s attractive plan. 
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"Yes,rugs ;.... must be beaten regularly” 


"x. 


" 


Mg 


4 


DIRT — dangerous, destructive dirt!—is being found 
in rugs that were thought to be clean. A simple 
test—which you, too, can make*.... is proving 
that rugs must be beaten if the embedded sharp- 
edged dirt which cuts rug nap is to be thoroughly 
removed. As a result, The Hoover is the largest 
selling electric cleaner! For The Hoover BEATS... 
keeping rugs immaculate. The Hoover Sweeps, 
easily and quickly. The Hoover Air-cleans, even to 
dusting, dustlessly, its remarkable new attachments 
serving your every need. Yes, The Hoover is the 
complete home-cleaning servant. And your Author- 
ized Hoover Dealer will deliver one, complete with 
attachments, for only $6.25 down. 


TH E HH. OQ OV ER 
2 oldest and Lrrg.st 


Ti 


CJhe HOOVER 


It BEATS:++:asitSweeps as it Cleans 
*To prove rugs need beating: 


Turn over a corner of a rug; with the handle of an ordinary 
table-knife, or something, of equal weight, give the under or 
warp side 15 to 25 sharp taps and watch the dirt dance out 
from the nap depths onto a picce of paper. Feel the destructive 
character of this grit. This is the dirt only beating will dislodge. 


Correct use of T! 


he Hoover causes this embedded dirt to 


vibrated to the surface by the rapid gentle tapping of the Hoover 
brush,as powerful suction lifts the rug from the floor and draws 
all the dirt into the dust-tight bag 


maker of electric cleaners 


The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


weren’t as careful as they might have 
been, and had spilled it here and there 
over the cobblestone paving. This pow- 
der was dry. A horse’s iron shoe struck a 
spark, which ignited it. Instantly there 
was a flare-up which set off powder stored 
inside the buildings. One explosion fol- 
lowed another, sounding like thunder- 
claps. Building after building blew up, 
and scores of girls were killed and injured. 
In the room where twelve of us were work- 
ing the ceiling fell in. Three of my friends 
were killed. 

"Maybe you wonder why I mention 
this. Well, it taught me two lessons I’ve 
always remembered: All the trouble 
started because of a little carelessness; 
ever since that time I’ve hated careless- 
ness, and I've fought to prevent it. An- 
other thing I learned was that it's best to 
obey. You can't expect others to obey 
you, until you yourself have learned to 
obey. We girls had been ordered not to 
go down to the pay office because of the 
mix-up it would make there with all of us 
trying to get our money at once. Many 
of the girls went, anyway. It was among 
these that so many were killed. 


“WHEN the war was over, Mother 
wanted me to be a dressmaker. I 
didn’t like dressmaking; sewing made me 
fidgety. Still, [had been taught to respect 
Mother's wishes. Was it right that, in order 
to please Mother, I should do something I 
didn't like? I think it was. I wouldn't 
hire a girl who had deliberately turned 
her lack on the wishes of her mother. If 
she hasn't learned her duty to her parents 
she'll be lacking in her sense of all duty. 
If she doesn't respect her mother, she 
won't respect her employer. 

“The old hymn says that the Lord 
moves in a mysterious way, and He does. 
He'll give us things to do we dislike, and 
burdens to carry which we think were 
made only to break us down. But life is 
longer than one day; it is longer than a 
month or a year. Often as not, when 
things aren't going quite to suit us we are 
jus beine schooled for some bigger task 
ater on; being tested, you might say. 
'Then, when our real chance comes, we're 
ready for it—1f we've stood the test. 

“Looking back, I can see that I was 
made ready for my chance to help my 
girls by facing life as honestly and coura- 

eously as I knew how. hen, after a 
ew short, happy years of married life, m 
young husband was taken from me and 
was left alone with my baby son, it seemed 
for a while that I couldn't go on living. 
But I did—somehow. 

“I was twenty-five when I went to 
work for Mr. Heinz, in the preserving 
department. I had been working only a 
a year when he sent for me. 

*** Aggie, he said, ‘I want you to take 
charge of the girls.' 

“We had a hundred girls then. Pd 
never been in charge of a soul before. I 
was frightened at the thought of such a 
thing. 

“*You only need be yourself, Aggie,’ 
Mr. Heinz said. "That's all we're going 
to ask you to do. If you have a temper, 
and I think you have—' 

“‘I have, I admitted. 

“Then think twice before you let it 
get away from you. But when your 


COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OH I O | heart dictates, act on it at once. It won't 


lead you far wrong. Try following your 
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A Rich Sedan 
At Little Above 
Open Car Prices 


RES i Precisely the qualities 
mex. which thousands of 


ang in a closed car, are built into the 
Hupmobile Club Sedan. Furthermore, its 
new low price—now only slightly higher 
than open car levels—makes it one of the 
richest values on the market. Here you have, 
added to Hupmobile quality, real sedan 
comfort and dignity at a cost so low that 
any family which can afford a car, can 
better afford this beautiful Hupmobile. 


Built by Hup- 

Doors mobile, the 
Front and | Club Sedan 
Rear hasall the per- 


forming and 
economy superiority, all the 
sturdy long life, which have 
won for the Hupmobile a solid 
American preference. Three 
- doors, of standard sedan width, 
make it easy to enter and 
leave without disturbing the 
, other passengers. 
. There is ample 
, seating space 
and leg space for 


five. The trunk 


HUPMOBILE 


FOURS AND EIGHTS 


at the rear is big, reaching from 
one side of the body to the 
other—and it is wide and deep. 
This unusual luggage capacity 
is a great advantage in touring. 
The value of the Club Sedan is 
further heightened by balloon 
tires, Duco finish in blue or 
beige, nickel radiator, and 
nickel and enamel lamps. Buy- 
ers will be quick to see and to 
grasp this opportunity to en- 
joy future yea of comfort, 

dependability, 
durability and 
economy, at a 
most remark- 
able saving. 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR HUPMOBILE DEALER. HE IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 
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WHY IS THIS GENERATIO 
FLOCKING TO 


Williams 
Shaving Cream 


1. Because Williams is strongly advertised? 


No. This generation probes deeper than 
printed claims. 


2. Because Williams is made by the oldest shaving 
specialists in the world? 


No. A thing to-day stands on its merit— 
not on its past. 


3. Because Williams alone has the unlosable Hinge-Cap? 


No. This speedy, convenient device is only 
an extra. This generation demands first of 
all quality in the contents. 


4. Because Williams makes better shaving easy? 


Precisely. It's lather they want—this gener- 
ation. Heavy, moisture-laden lather that 
won't dry. Lather that's still moist at the 
end of the shave. 


ms 


E E € 


EY want lather that goes straight to its work—that 
| softens the beard, every hair of it—at once and 
efficiently. 

They want lather that gives the face not only a shave, 
but a treatment—lather that makes daily shaving almost 
a pleasure. 

That's why this generation “from Missouri" is flock- 
ing to Williams. 


For Quality with Economy, buy the Double Size tube for 50 
cents. It contains twice as much Cream as the regular 35c size. 


The Tube with 
the Unlosable 
Hinge-Cap 


Dept. 21-B, Glastonbury, Conn. 


shaving preparation. Write for free trial bottle. 


Free sample tube, enough to last 
a week or more, will be sent on re- 
quest. (Sample does not have the 
expensive Hinge-Cap.) Address 


The J. B. Williams Company 


Tf you live in Canada address the J. B. Williams 
Co., (Canada) Ltd., St. Patrick Street, Montreal 


Aqua Velva is our newest triumph—a scientific after- 


heart, and you'll find it's easy to get others 
to follow you. Will you try this for me?’ 

“<P Il try,’ I promised. 

“Very soon | discovered something— 
that folks did their best work when they 
were happy! Poor work usually went 
with dissatisfaction of some kind, with 
worries at home, with loneliness, with 
some kind of trouble. 

“I said to myself, ‘Aggie Dunn, to get 
the best work from these girls you must 
keep them happy. To keep them happy 
you must mend their troubles, or ease 
them the best you can.’ 


"QNSE of the best ways to get rid of a 
trouble is to talk it out—cry it out, 
we women say—with somebody who un- 
derstands. Who does understand? Some- 
body who's gone through trouble too. 

“Tt came to me all at once: These girls 
Mr. Heinz wanted me to look after were 
just so many Aggie Dunns over again! 
They were traveling that same old bumpy 
suave which I had just come! And I 
warmed to them. I understood these 
folks, plain like myself, and they under- 
stood me. Why, my work had been all 
cut out for me! 

“There was Mary—I’ll call her Mary, 
but her real name was something else. 
Mary just couldn't stay put. Wherever 
we pues her, she made a fizzle of her 
work. She started in the preserving de- 
partment. It wasn't more than a week or 
two before the department head reported: 
‘Mrs. Dunn, this girl will never do. She 
can't learn, and, what's more, she won't.' 

“T sent for Mary. 

“Tve done my best,’ she said; ‘but I 
don't like the work. I've tried to like it, 
and can't.' 

“I remembered my own ten years as a 
dressmaker, work that J hadn't liked. 

“‘ Don't you worry, Mary,’ I told her. 
*We'll fix things somehow. Somewhere in 
this factory there's bound to be work that 
you do like.’ 

“Mary went to the label department. 
She didn't like it. We tried her first at 
one job and then another, and, if any- 
thing, she became worse. She worried 
about herself, and got to thinking she 
wasn't suited for anything. 

*** Worry with her,’ I told myself. ‘Poor 
child, she needs you now more than ever" 

“T wouldn't give her up. 

“Tve known many girls, but I’ve yet 
to find one in whom there wasn't a knack 
for doing something. It is buried pretty 
deep sometimes, but it's there if you really 
try to dig it out. 

“That was true with Mary. She failed, 
and I tried her again, and again, and 
again. At last she got into the stock- 
room and for a time I didn't hear from 
her. Then one day she came in. Why, 
she was another girl entirely! Her cheeks 
were rosy with excitement, and eagerness 
fairly bubbled from' her. 

“Mrs. Dunn,’ she asked, ‘mayn’t I fix 
the stock-room over? I’ve so many ideas; 
and it does need fixing.’ 

** Fix it to your heart's content,’ I said, 
*and when you're all through, I'm coming 
down to see it.’ 

“She turned the stock-room inside out. 
After a week or so it was clean and tidy, 
everything just so. The new arrange- 
ment saved all kinds of time and bother. 

" * Now, do you like this work?" I asked. 

**T love it! Mary said. 
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Durrouéhs 


Where -oh where 
did my profits go 


Are you one of the dwindling minority who drift 
along from day to day, guessing about many of 
the vital facts of your business and hoping that 
the end of the year will find profits satisfactory? 


And when the income tax return is finished, 
does it suddenly burst upon you that still 
another year has been unprofitable? 


'Thousands in your line of business know where 
they stand each day. They use the Burroughs 
Simplified Accounting Plan. This plan was 


Machines Machines 


Calculating” 


d 


Machines 


Simplified 
Accountiné 
PlanProtects 
Your Profits 


? 


designed to fit your needs. It stops leaks and 
losses— prevents errors— watches expenses— 
increases profits. The information it provides 
each day is so complete that the income tax 
return or a profit and loss statement can be 
made any day of the year in an hour or two. 


Call the nearest Burroughs office for a demon- 
stration or mail the coupon for a descriptive 
folder telling how other men in your line of 
business are using it to increase their profits. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
|DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
6212 Second Blvd., 
Detroit, Michigan 


-———-—4 


Please send me further information 
about the Burroughs Simplified Account- 
ing Plan. 


L- 


Machines 


r----- 
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Made in Sold onl “Horse and buggy! All the child four years and she has four sisters and six 
our own through our | wanted was a place of her own where she nieces working for us, all of them among 
factories own st 


THE 
Hanover 


Shoe 


Because they're made 
right, styled right, priced 
right and intelligently fitted 
by experts in our own stores, 
discriminating men, for a 
quarter -century, have 
préferred Hanover Shoes. 
Write for catalog. 


The Hanover Shoe 
Hanover, Pa. 


a 


Style 086P 
Patent Leather 
Oxford—$5 
Wingfoot 
rubber heels 


Style 333 
Black Kidskin 
Lace Shoe—$5 
Wingfoot 
rubber heels 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Style B259 ~“ , 
Boys Brown a 
Russia Blucher 


Lace Shoe$3.50 


Hanover Shoes for Boys and 
Little Men are fashioned with 
thoughtful care for growing 
feet. $2.50, $3 and $3.50 


could fuss and do as she pleased! 

"TII tell you about Bertha, but again 
that wasn’t her real name. Bertha came 
to us as an immigrant girl. She didn't 
| know a word of Enslish: She worked 
hard, and soon learned her machine 
though; and I couldn't imagine what in 
the world was wrong when she came to me 
with teary eyes one morning. She tried 
to tell me as Le: she could. 

**But, Bertha, I can't understand,’ I 
| explained; ‘I don't know your language.’ 

“Bertha couldn't understand me, either, 
and with the tears in her eyes bigger than 
ever she started to pour out her story all 
over again. 

“I was busy, and tempted to send 
Bertha back to her machine; but then I re- 
called something: My own mother and 
father had come to America just as Bertha 
had; they, too, had had a hard time 
making themselves understood. So I put 
myself in Bertha’s place, and tried to 
think what possibly could be the trouble. 
Then it came to me. Work was slack, 
and girls in Bertha's department were 
being laid off. Bertha's job was all she 
had in the world, and she was begging 
me not to let them take it away from 
her. 

“Tt was an hour before Bertha under- 
stood me, and I understood Bertha. But 
at last she went back to work happy be- 
cause she knew I would take care of her. 
I'm going to send for her this minute," 
added Mrs. Dunn. “She’s one of our 
perpen now. Id like you to talk with 

er. 

Presently Bertha entered, a sturdy, 
jolly-faced woman with her sleeves rolled 
up to her plump elbows. She might have 
just stepped in a moment from her kitchen. 

“Gracious me, I don't know what'd 
have become of me if Mrs. Dunn hadn’t 
worried with me the way she did,” Bertha 
said heartily. “And it wasn’t only that 
one time she’s just told you about, either. 
She was always trying to help me get 
along; and I tell you, f lendimoss means 
something to a girl when she needs a 
friend like I did. But Mrs. Dunn is like 
that all the time, and she's taught the 
rest of us to try to be, too.” 

“Well, isn't it good business?" asked 
Mrs. Dunn. “Take Bertha; she's been 
| with us thirty years and she is one of our 
best forewomen. Did that hour I spent 
with her pay? I think so. If I had been 
too busy that day to worry along with 
her, she might be giving somebody else 
the faithful service she's giving us. 

"Young man, wheg you've lived as 
many years as I've meti you'll know it 
doesn't pay to be ‘too busy’ to help other 
folks. Help always comes back to you, 
and the Lord has a way of multiplying it. 
It mayn't come all at once nor in a lump, 
but it'll come back in one way or another. 


TUBE other day one of the girls who 
| used to work here years ago stopped 
| in to see me. She had along five of the 
| fnest youngsters I ever saw. 

*** Good gracious!’ I said. ‘Now, whose 
fine boys and girls are these? 

"*'Every one of them mine,’ said my 
visitor proudly. ‘I brought them in so 
you could see them. Some day I want 
them to come here to work.’ 

“Another girl has been with us thirty- 


the best workers we have. 

“I wonder sometimes why folks don’t 
learn more lessons from business. If you 
try to buy a paying business, even if it’s 
only the little store on the corner, the man 
who owns it will ask you to pay good 
money for something which he'll call good 
will. The more successful the business, 
the bigger the price you'll be asked for 
this ‘good will? Some concerns figure 
their good will as worth millions of dol- 
lars. 

“And what is it? Simply friendliness 
that other folks feel toward the busi- 
ness! 

“Tf this thing called good will is worth 
money to a big business house, why isn’t 
it worth money to you and me, and to 
Bertha here, and to everybody else? I’ve 
never heard anybody complain yet about 
being harmed by the good folks spoke of 
them. And it’s just as easy to have folks 
speak good of us as it is to have them 
speak bad. The good they speak, or the 
bad, is usually determined by how we act 
toward them. 

“Our business is the biggest of its kind 
in the world. It employs thousands of 
men and women, and has millions on mil- 
lions invested. Yet we're careful to 
gain the good will of the humblest, poorest 

irl who comes to us looking for a job. 

e can’t always give the girl work, but 
that’s no reason why we can’t be nice to 
her. We don’t just send out word, ‘No 
help wanted!’ and let the girl go out more 
discouraged than ever. o-siree-bob! 
Somebody who's been over the bumps in 
the road talks with the girl, tries to advise 
her and make her feel that she's met a real 
human being. Of course this takes time, 
and money, and bother; but it's worth it 
to us and to the girl!" 


“ZOU spoke of ‘worrying with’ folks,” 
I reminded. “What do you mean by 
that?” 

“Folks seldom need help when they’re 
happy,” replied Mrs. Dunn. “They do 
need it when things aren’t going right, 
when they’re in doubt, when there’s sick- 
ness and trouble at home, when—oh, 
there are so many things that’ll take the 
smile off your face if you'll give in to them. 
So many of my girls come to me with 
problems of the home, of getting married, 
of differences with other girls. I worry 
with them, and, mind you, I said ‘with’ 
and not ‘about’—I worry with them, and 
try to get matters straightened out. Lots 
of times, the trouble which looks big as a 
house isn’t any trouble at all when you 
get down to it. 

“Two of my girls all at once stopped 
speaking to each other. They worked to- 
gether, and as part of their work they had 
to speak. Yet they wouldn’t. If worse 
came to worse they wrote a note. 

“T called in the first girl and took her 
where I could speak to her alone. I never 
scold a girl. I’ve never yet seen a scoldy 
person who could get anywhere with 
others. Neither do I think it right to ask 
a girl to come before me in the presence of 
somebody else. I don’t like to air my 
shortcomings in public; girls don’t, either. 
What's said is just between me and my 
girls; it isn't set down on any record. ^ 

"' Now what's wrong, my dear?’ I asked 
this girl, ‘Why is it that you and Flor- 
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.. Fun indoors- 
We with a Radiola 


Good music, a glowing fire . . . comfort! Jokes, 
speeches, songs, dancing . . . fun! The best times 
of the winter, right at home, with a Radiola. 


1 if T Everywhere — city, suburb, and far-away farm — 
* a Radiola IIIa will bring in music and laughter— 

news and exciting new interests. It is low in cost 
—but big in performance, and with its four tubes 
it gets distance on dry batteries. It brings in pro- 
grams from the country over, brings them in 
always clear—always real! 


“There's a Radiola for every purse” 


~ 
U 


PB 
FX 


we 


^" 
B 


Radiola IILA. With four Radiotrons WD- 
11, headphones, and Radiola Loudspeaker. 
Complete except batteries and antenna, $90. 


Radiola III. With two Radiotrons WD-11 
and headphones. A great buyat . . $35. 


This symbol of 
quality is your 


You Can always Add: Radiola Balanced ra dian 


(push pull) Amplifier, with two Radiotrons 
11, to make a four tube set out of 


WD- 
Radiola III, . . . . .. 2 ee $30. 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Sales Offices: Suite No. 213 
233 Broadway, New York 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
28 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Radiolas manufactured and distributed in 
Canada by the Canadian General Electric 
Company, Limited, Toronto, and the West- 
inghouse Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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What does your banker 


think ef the motor car? 


A banker writes: "The automobile is the 
greatest contribution of the age to human 
happiness, and as such is a utility of first 
importance." 

And another: “I have often advised customers to 
buy motor cars, feeling the increased stimulation and 
opportunity of observation would enable them to 
earn amounts equal to the cost of their cars. 

“A man who works six days a week and spends 
the seventh on his own doorstep certainly will not 
pick up any dimes in the great thoroughfares of life." 

Over 2000 banks are cooperating with the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation, a member of the 
General Motors family, so that you may buy a General 
Motors car out of income, just as you buy a home. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick * Capac + CHEVROLET © OAKLAND 
Otpsmosite * GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
Payment Plan. Insurance service furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 


ence don't speak any more? You used to 
be good friends.’ 

"She's deceitful,’ snapped the girl, 
‘and I—I hate her!’ 

“I just let her say all the nasty, spite- 
ful little things that had been stored up 
inside her. Then she began to feel ashamed 
of herself. 

“*You didn't use to think that way 
about Florence, I reminded. ‘Let’s be 
honest in this, honey. Do you really, 
truly, feel that way now? 

When we got it all sifted down, we 
were wondering what the trouble really 
was. Some trivial difference had arisen— 
so trivial I've forgotten entirely what it 
was. Instead of settling it right there, 
each girl had got up on der dignity, and 
sulked. By the next day the difference 
had become twice as big, and the day after 
it was four times as big. In a week it was 
the size of a mountain. By that time, 
each girl was looking through a micro- 
scope to find faults in the other. Of 
course she found faults—never a body was 
born without them; and in finding the 
faults and the flaws she forgot all about 
the good. 

"Florence had discovered as many 
faults in her friend as her friend had found 
in her, and she, too, had to tell me all 
about them. But finally she also got to 
the bottom of the thing, and saw how 
silly they both had behaved. 

“*Don’t you want to be friends again?’ 
I suggested. 

*** [f —if Ida does,’ she said eagerly. 

“Of course Ida did. They made up and 
were better friends than ever. 


"THEN there was Jane," she went on. 
“She was engaged to be married, a 
fine, sensible, lovable girl, and to a man 
every bit as fine. Everybody in Jane's 
department knew that she was to be mar- 
ried, for she was never done talking of it, 
and of how handsome and how fine he was. 
Then, one morning when she came in to 
work Jane's usual smile was gone. She 
had been crying. 

“There had been an accident, and the 
mn abe was to marry had been hurt. 
The doctors didn't know for sure whether 
he'd live. For days Jane worried, as only 
a woman who loves truly can worry. Then 
came word that her man would live, but 
ne one of his legs would have to be cut 
off. 
“Tm not giving you her story exactly 
as it happened, because it was a story 
that came to me in confidence. But what 
I'm telling will give you the sense of the 
trouble. 

“Jane was glad that her lover would 
live. She was so glad about it she had to 
tell the other girls all over again about 
their plans. One of them asked: 

“‘ But, Jane, you're not really going to 
marry him now, are you? A man with 
one leg? Why, he'll be crippled for life.’ 

“The other girls joined in. They could 
never marry a cripple, they said, and the 
man had no right to hold Jane to her 
promise. Jane, poor child, didn't know 
what to say. Finally, she came to me in 


tears. 

* What shall I do, Mrs. Dunn? she 
cried. ‘The girls say I'll be a fool to 
marry Bob, an' that he has no right to 
hold me. I've tried to decide it for my- 
sl but I can't. I don't know what 
to do.' 


A Deluxe Sedan and 137) is allit Costs/ 


£ob. factory 


The following certified accessories, 
which are standard equipment on 
the DeLuxe Sedan = other sport 
models at no extra are also 
d for perfect fee Pis quick 
insta tion onthe gther Oldsmobile 
Six o body 


can 
end fue fan any Oldsmobile dealer 

in theU. S. at net prices, com- 
plete with a ments: 
Front Bumper. . . $15.00 
ar Scandard Bumper 15.00 
Sport Bumper è 15.00 
Radiator Cap, with Bars . — 2.50 
Road Spotlight ere 5.00 
Windshield Cleaner . 1.25 
-— -View Mirror 1.75 
runk Rails [set of iow] . 6.80 

Tire Carrier 7.50 

runk Platform . Š 7.00 
led Steel Trunk . 25.00 
Windshield Wings [pair] 17.00 
[paiz] À 4.75 

Dash line . 10.00 
Mar er in OS 5.75 
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IRANKLY, we kn 


would enhance the 


of washing that 
| comfort of this De Luxe. Sedan. To 


F mighty good car, weve added © everything i 


essential to convenience or utility. Yow expect » 
a capable heater and an automatic windshield 


cleaner—but here you also find a fuel gauge. 


on the instrument board, a capacious trunk, 
and similar ultra-refinements. Of course, it has 
a Fisher body, finished in lustrous and endur- 
ing Duco. And because that body is mounted 
on the proved Oldsmobile chassis, with a six- 
cylinder L-Head engine, you can feel confident 
of the car’s mechanical excellence. Stop at a 
showroom and see this latest word in aristo- 
cratic luxury at a democratic price. 


Roadster $875, Touring Car $875, Sport Roadster $985, t Tarbe 10I; 2 Passenger Coupe 
$1045, Coach $1065, Coupe $1175, Sedan $1275, De Luxe Sedan $1375. The G.M. A. C. C. 


extended payment plan makes buying easy. All prices f. o. b. Lansing. Tax and spare tire additional. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


jeauty, utility, or | 


$5 


OLDSMOBILE-SIX 


Q D 
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FREE "tri te 


Look, mother, for film 


on your 


That’s often a danger sign. 


successfully, it's inadequate. 


cialists recommend. 


OREMOST dental authorities 

now advise a new way in caring 
for a child's teeth. A way different 
in formula, action and effect from 
any other method. 

As a nation-wide hygienic move- 
ment, a 10-day test is offered mothers 
free. You are urged to make it. To 
see what modern science is doing 
for the better protection of chil- 
dren’s teeth and health. Simply use 
the coupon. 


What film indicates. Why it 
must be fought several 
times daily 


Look at your child’s teeth. If 
cloudy, dull, discolored, there’s 
a film. And that film is often 
a danger sign. The child can 
feel it by running his tongue 
across his teeth. 

Many ordinary tooth pastes 
won’t combat it successfully. 
Try the one you use now. See if 
the film does not still remain. 
To fight it constantly is essen- 
tial to tooth health and gen- 
eral health. The teeth must be 
clean—any children’s doctor, 
any dentist will tell you this. 


LIE k k 


Film is a viscous coat that clings 
to teeth, gets into crevices and stays. 
It makes pearly teeth ugly, discol- 
ored — dingy. Many a naturally 
pretty child is handicapped in this 
way. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs by the 
millions breed in it. They, with tar- 
tar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Now a new way 


Now modern science has found a 
safe way to combat film. Super- 
gritty substances are judged danger- 
ous to the teeth. Soap and chalk 
methods are inadequate. 

This new method, embodied in 
the tooth paste called Pepsodent, 
provides the scientifically proved 


Mail Coupon for 
10-Day Tube to 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, Dept. 502, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


FRE 


Send to: 


If the denti- 
frice you now use doesn't combat it 
How to 
combat it without harmful grit— the 
new way in child's tooth care spe- 


reete] rrr rh s ar rr] mh |] i] ss 


child's teeth 


HAT fifty per cent — half the total — of our 
" Peventgeteae million school children have 

tooth infections and decay which court the 
so-called communicable diseases and even men- 
tal deficiencies, is the amazing statement of 
world’s hygienic authorities. 

Where correct oral hygiene and dental care 
are practiced, children have shown amazing im- 
provement in health, mental activity and im- 
munity to disease. 

This tells the most recent and widely accepted 
method of oral hygiene —the safe combating of 
the insidious, germ breeding film where most 
tooth troubles start. 

As part of a nation-wide hygienic movement 
a 10-day test will be sent free to parents upon 
receipt of the coupon below. 


combatants that leading dentists 
throughout the civilized world now 
advise. Their action is to curdle the 
film, then harmlessly to remove it. 
To millions this new way has 
proved the folly of dull and dingy 
teeth. The folly of inviting tooth 
troubles and all that may accom- 
pany them, when scientific preven- 
tion is so simple. 
_ Don’t you think it worth while, in 
justice to your children, and in fair- 
ness to yourself, to try it for ten 
days? The test will cost you noth- 
ing. What it will do for your chil- 
dren, it will do for you, for every 
member of your family. 


Start today 


Use the coupon for a free 10-day 
tube. $ 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


LS. 


Papsadéil 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


“But why do you come to me, child?’ 
I asked. ‘There’s your mother. You 
should talk over such things with her.’ 

"*[ did, Mrs. Dunn. She said you 
would know what to decide.’ 

*** But I don't, dear child,’ I said. ‘This 
is something you must decide all alone. 
The question isn't of what I'd do, or of 
what the other girls would do. Nobody is 
really Concerned but you. He’s a cripple, 
as they say. Do you love him any the 
less for that?’ 

"*[ love him,’ insisted Jane. ‘I still 
want him. And he’ll be able to give me 
all J want. His employer has promised 
him work as soon as he gets well.’ 

“*Then, if you love him, Jane, if you 
love him honestly and don’t merely pity 
him, and if he can keep you from want—’ 
I didn’t say what she should do; I just 
waited and let her own heart decide that. 

"*[ do love him, honestly,’ repeated 
Jane, ‘and—and, Mrs. Dunn, if that’s all 
there is to it, I'd like you to come to our 
wedding.’ 

“ Mothers often send their girls to me. 
All I can do is to try to point the way for 
the girl herself to decide. Once she has 
made up her mind I'll give her the best 
advice I know if she wants me to; but the 
first step is the girl's." 


"ARE modern girls as good as those of 
twenty or thirty years ago?" I 
wanted to know. 

“Yes, and as good as those fifty years 
ago," Mrs. Dunn answered. “They dress 
better; they go more; they have more in- 
terests; but as far as character is con- 
cerned, and character is what counts, 
they are as good as girls ever were. They're 
different in ways, to be sure. I see the 
difference here in the factory. Girls to- 
day don’t like to wear a grandmother 
apron and bib, like I wear; they want 
something fancier like a pinafore, and 
that’s what we give them, too. An apron 
doesn’t change character one whit. 

“Another thing: Most girls don’t get 
the home training they used to—I mean 
in the sense of being trained to cook, and 
sew, and things like that. But they re- 
main longer in school, which is better. 
Education quickens their wits, so that 
when they do start in to work, they learn 
faster and go further. Then, too, they 
know more of the world; they're better 
able to take care of themselves. 

“But these changes are only such as 
come with changing times. Down in 
their hearts, girls are the same as they 
always were. There's no more bad in 
them and no more good. Girls still want 
to marry; they still want a home, and a 
home that's happy. And that's as it 
should be!" 


A RICH man's son who refused to 
accept help from home gives you, 
next month, the extraordinary story 
of his life. At the age of seventeen 
he left his father's roof to prove to 
himself and to others that he could 
make his own way in the world. He 
started as an office boy, and to-day 
he is one of the leading bankers in 
New England. He takes you into his 
confidence, and tells you how he 
built his career. This article is full 
of valuable hints to every man and 
woman who wants to rise. 
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Pay Yourself Back 


you tired? It is getting close to the time of 
Aves: when people talk of feeling “all tired 
out" and there is much discussion of spring 

tonics. If you are fatigued and there is nothing 
organically wrong, the tonic you need and prob- 


rest. If hard physical work is making you feel 

“all in” you may a more hours of sleep 
than usual even though this may mean temporar- 
ily giving up some fort of amusement. Perhaps 
you are not eating the right amount of energy- 
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capacity, and much so-called fatigue is imagined or 


T ure laziness—yet it is also true that many . 


ple work far beyond their strength without 
aede the danger. 


À certain amount of fatigue after exertion is natu- 
ral, but excessive fatigue is Nature's safety-device 
for warning that rest is needed. When you are 
over-tired, your powers of resistance are lowered 
and you are more susceptible to disease. 


What brings about excessive fatigue? Usually over- 
vl ether physical or mental—and insufficient 
rest. Because your activity is both of the body and 
the mind, and one reacts on the other, your fatigue 
isa close ‘interlacing of physical and mental weari- 
ness, Neither can be relieved separately. Emotional 
disturbances—worry, fear, resentment, discon- 
tent and depression also cause fatigue. The tired 
man is often a worried man, and the worried man 
is usually a tired man. 


If you are over-tired, find the reason and then try 
to plan your time so that you will have sufficient 


making food. If you are a mental worker the kind 
of rest you probably need is exercise in fresh air. 
If excessive emotion is making you tired, the right 
kind of recreation probably will help you. 
Remember that excessive fatigue is not a thing to 
be lightly shrugged away. There is often a direct 
connection between the first neglected signs of 
fatigue and a serious breakdown from which re- 
covery isa slow, disheartening process. 

If you tire too easily and if rest does 

not put you back in good condition, it 

is more than likely that your health 

is affected and needs attention. 

Workers—take warning! Pay backthe 

energy that you take out of yourself. 

As the years mount up, longer and 

longer periods of rest are necessary to 

make restoration. The “spring tonic” 

that you need most likely is just a 
rearrangement of your hours of work, 

play and rest, and not medicine. 
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H Cale 
Can be Cold 
in 
Roch of Hges 
Granite 


UR family memo- 
rial, built while you 
live, in the ever-beauti- 
ful and dignified Rock 
of Ages granite will per- 
petuate your memory 
from generation to gen- 
eration. 


Rock of Ages granite is 
famous for its natural 
blue-gray color, its ex- 
treme hardness and fine 
texture. It takes a won- 
derful mirror-like polish 
that will endure for all 
time. 


Request Rock of Ages— 
there is no substitute. 


WHEN placing order with your 
local memorial merchant specify 
that you desire our Certificate of 
Perfection. This is your protection 
against inferior granites. 


Let us send you Booklet “A” 


BOUTWELL, . 
MILNE & VARNUM 
COMPANY 


Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 
MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 
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He Wouldn’t Specialize—So They 
Made Him President . 


(Continued from page 16) 


I noticed that there were many men 
grown gray in the service who were par- 
tial to their jobs, and jealous of any in- 
fringement or interruption. They were 
faithful; you could depend on their ac- 
curacy; but outside of their little sphere 
they knew nothing of the business. What’s 
more, they made it plain that they didn’t 
want to be bothered with any outside 
extras. 

“Well, they were not bothered. De- 
partment heads got into the habit of 
avoiding these rut-bound specialists in an 
emergency. 

“I didn't want to stagnate, and I de- 
cided right off to adopt very opposite 
tactics: instead of avoiding the extra jobs, 
I'd be on the lookout for them; and, in- 
stead of concentrating in one little com- 
partment of the bank's routine, I'd grab 
every opportunity to learn the other fel- 
lows" jobs. 

"One morning, soon after the bank 
opened,I noticed that one of the desks was 
vacant. That meant that some man had 
been detained at home for the day, and I 
knew that soon the secretary would be out 
to pick a man to fillthe gap. I camped as 
near as possible to the secretary's door, so 
that when he did come out to find a sub- 
stitute I was the first man he stumbled on. 
Because I was willing and ready, he took 
me. 


M happened so often that pretty 
soon there were not many details in 
the bank I wasn't familiar with. I made it 
my business to fit into every place that 
gave a temporary opening." 

“He was a keen, energetic fellow, a 
regular whiz for work," said one of Mr. 
Knox’s associates, “but of course none of 
us ever dreamed that he was to be presi- 
dent. He never told us he had any such 
ambition. And,anyhow, clerks just didn't 
become presidents. " 

But the lesser offices were occasionally 
open to clerks, and after twenty years of 
this sort of free-lancing on the part of 
Knox, the trustees elected him secreta 
of the bank. Two years later they od: 
vanced him to the more responsible post 
of comptroller. In 1920 they made him a 
member of their board and vice president. 
Then, in 1922, the president of the bank 
died, and one afternoon in March the 
trustees met to elect his successor. There 
was just one man thought of for the place, 
just one name proposed, and the vote of 

is twenty-four associates on the board 
was unanimous for Billy Knox! 

The board room is up-stairs over the 
entrance lobby of the bank at 130 Bowery. 
It is reached by a narrow iron stairway 
that leads up the side of the main banking 
room. It was late afternoon when the 
trustees adjourned. As Mr. Knox ap- 
peared at the head of the stairs, a great 
shout went up from the counting-room 
below. 

The new president paused, adjusted his 
glasses, and peered over the railing. It 
was long after closing time. By all rules, 
the place should be empty. But there 


they were, more than a hundred em- 
ployees, staying in after hours to let the 
man they liked know they were glad and 
proud of his new distinction. 

“In that incident," said one of the of- 
ficers, in recalling the event the other day, 
"you have the real key to Mr. Knox's 
achievement here. The personal element 
counts everywhere in his leadership. 
Most of our employees were hired by Mr. 
Knox. All of them know him as an un- 
derstanding friend to whom they may go 
with their individual problems. There- 
fore the tie between the ranks and the ex- 
ecutive is very close." 


THEY tell many stories in the bank of 

the president's keen sympathy and un- 
erring judgment in human relations. A 
boy who was a misfit at a desk had made 
such foolish blunders that he was up for 
discharge. He was called into the presi- 
dent's office for a friendly talk. As a re- 
sult of that talk Mr. Knox transferred 
him to errands, and the over-active boy, 
who was restless at a desk, medah 
became one of the conspicuously effective 
chaps in the service. 

he stock portrait of a banker is a cold, 
unemotional analyst, a master of figures, 
to whom even his customers are so many 
“accounts” on the books. Possibly there 
are bankers of that type, but certainly 
William E. Knox isn't one of them. And 
when you come to know the bank into 
which he has built forty of the sixty- 
two years of his life, you realize that that 
kind of banker couldn't possibly rise in 
this kind of bank. In fact, to understand 
Mr. Knox you have to know the insti- 
tution that 1s so much a reflection of his 
leadership. 
_ Itis, I suppose, unlike any other bank 
in the world. A man or woman will 
come up to the counter talking some 
strange tongue-twisting lingo. You ex- 
pect to see a passbook shoved in, a bit of 
money deposited or withdrawn, or some 
sort of banking transaction. But no. 
The man wants to know where he can get 
a doctor for his sick baby. 

Another applicant asks about a night 
school where he may study English. 
Sometimes the inquirer wants help in pre- 
paring citizenship papers. The bank ha: 
even been called on to umpire domestic 
misunderstandings. 

“Originally, of course, this service was 
incidental," explained Mr. Knox; “but 
gradually the requests for advice and in- 
formation became so numerous that we 
had to consider whether we would shut 
down on these extra services, or organize 
extra facilities to care for them. In my 
opinion there was just one policy that we 
could’ follow—give the service. Results 
have shown that we made no mistake in 
doing so.” 

Of course this institution is primarily 
a savings bank. There are more than 
180,000 depositors, and the aggregate of 
savings is more than $215,000,000. The 
interest paid these savers each year is it- 
self a husky fortune—more than $8,000.- 
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Chart of 
Recommendations 


(Abbreviated Elision) 


T= correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger cars and 
motor trucks are specified in the Chart below. 
E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”. _ 
How to Arc. means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
Read the’ A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Chart: B means Gargoyle Mobiloil **B'" 
BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
Where different grades are recommended for 
summer and winter use, the winter recommenda- 
tion should be followed during the entire period 
when freezing temperatures are experienced. 
‘The Chart of Recommendations is compiled by 
the Vacuum Oil Company's Board of Automo- 
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VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


N O GOOD BRIDGE is built with- 
out providing an ample margin 
of safety. No skyscraper is 
erected without allowing a mar- 
gin of šafety. No good automo- 
bile is designed without making 
sure that there is a margin of 
safety in all those parts which 
must withstand severe strains. 


No lubricating oil should be 
used in your automobile engine 
which does not provide an ample 
margin of safety. Unusual strains 
are sure to come— demands of cold 
weather which congeals inferior 
oil, the added heat of a hard pull 
in low gear through snow or mud, 
the added friction of a necessary 
spurt of speed. Even the most 
careful drivers run into these con- 
ditions. 


It is then that the difference 
between haphazard lubrication 
and Gargoyle Mobiloil—with its 
greater margin of safety, may 
mean 


—the difference between a 
burned out bearing—or a 
protected bearing 

—the difference between a 
damaged engine—or a pro- 
tected engine 


The QUART CAN 


The new sealed 1-quart can is ideal 
whileon long tripsor for emergency. 
Carry two or threc under the seat. 
Fair retail price 35c (grades “E,” 
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Margin of Safety? 


FREE 


—the difference between ex- 
cessive carbon—or infre- 
quent carbon 

—the difference between dan- 
gerous frictional heat—or 
minimized frictional heat. 


When you use the grade of Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil specified for your 
car, you secure the fullest pos- 
sible margin of safety in the 
operation of your automobile en- 
gine. For no other automobile 
oil has back of it such specialized 
manufacturing experience and 
success. 

That is why practically every 
automobile manufacturer en- 
dorses the Gargoyle Mobiloil 
recommendation for your. car in 
the Chart of Recommendations. 

That is why Gargoyle Mobiloil 
is asked for by name at least five 
times as often as any other oil. 

If you want the greatest margin 
of safety in the lubrication of your 
automobile engine, you want 
Gargoyle Mobiloil — the grade 
recommended for your car. 

If you keep your car at home, 
a 5-gallon can or 15-gallon steel 
drum of the correct Gargoyle 
Mobiloil will provide perfect en- 
gine protection. 


FAIR RETAIL PRICE 
30c a quart from bulk 
When the dealer sells a quart of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil for less than 10€. 
he does not make his fair, reason- 
able profit. Lower prices often ac- 


" Arctic," and “A,” 3 for $1.00). e e company SADAtOIDON Orlow guak 

Slightly higher in Southwestern, Oo l oO l if chips vei i M 

Mountain and Pacific Coast States. ada, the Southwest and Far West, 
Make the chart your guide 


New York (Main Office) Buffalo Des Moines Kansas City, Mo. New Haven Philadelphia Rochester 


Domestic Branches: 


Albany Chicago Detroit Milwaukee 


Oklahoma City Pittsburgh Springheld, Ma 


Boston Dallas Indianapolis Minneapolis Peoria Portland, Mc. 5t. Louis 
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These soft foods 
you eat 


Are hurting 
teeth and gums 


Mec. appropriately, dainty foods 
are the choice of dainty women. 
But dainty foods are ever soft and 
creamy. They lack that wholesome 
roughage that makes the coarser foods 
so good for gums. 


Your dentist will tell you that much 
of the gum trouble so prevalent today 
is the result of understimulation. De- 
prived of work and exercise, gums 
grow soft, flabby, congested. “Pink 
toothbrush” warns of trouble tocome. 


Why dentists like Ipana 


Thousands of dentists now recom- 
mend Ipana Tooth Paste as a splendid 
home aid in keeping gums healthy and 
hard. In stubborn cases of bleeding 
gums, many practitioners directa daily 
massage of the gums with Ipana after 
the usual brushing. 


For Ipana contains ziratol, a healing anti- 
septic and hemostatic used bydentists in their 
practice. It is the presence of ziratol that gives 
Ipana its remarkable power to tone and to 
strengthen weak, undernourished gum tissue. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums are soft or tender, go to the 
drug store today and buy your first tube of 
Ipana. Before you finish using it, you will 
note the improvement. And you will be de- 
lighted with its smooth, rich consistency, its 
delicious flavor and its clean, refreshing taste. 


IP AN TOOTH 


PASTE 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


——— —— — MÀ — — — P — — s n: gg p n 

| BRISTOL-MYERS CO. | 
Dept. J-35, 42 Rector St., NewYork, N.Y. 

Kindly send me atrial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE 

l 
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without obligation on my part. 


ooo in 1924. But the point is that a 
great deal more than caring for funds is 
centered in this historic banking house on 
the Bowery. It is also an Americani- 
zation center, a bureau of information and 
advice, a focal point for all sorts of neigh- 
borhood service to that vast foreign com- 
munity which in New York is known as 
the East Side. 


The Bowery is a sort of entrance 
lobby to the East Side. To-day it is a 
staid city street, stodgy with tenements, 


sweat-shops, stores, and noisy elevated 
railroad, a bit colorful in places where 
slips of the Old World have been trans- 
planted to the New. But, on the whole, 
life is now as safe there as on most Main 
Streets the country over. From it long 
since has disappeared that dangerous 
underworld life which years ago made it 
notorious. But the bank remains, and 
last year celebrated on its original site the 
ninetieth anniversary of its founding. 


ASROUP of citizens, many of them 
members of the Society of Friends 
(Quakers), organized the bank in 1854, fol- 
lowing the great cholera epidemic. Their 
purpose was to prevent a repetition of the 
extreme poverty which accompanied that 
plague. The Bowery was then one of the 
choice thoroughfares of New York. Origi- 
nally it was a country road which led out 
to the Dutch farms, or bouweries, north 
of what were then the city limits. 

With the expansion of the city north- 
ward, the growth of population and the 
coming of the immigrant hordes, the dis- 
trict changed. The East Side became a 
sampling of all Europe, and the bank 
found itself surrounded by a foreign popu- 
lation. Little Italy grew up on its west, 
with an Italian populace larger than 
Rome’s; the Ghetto on its east, with more 
Jews than Warsaw; and here and there in 
the neighborhood were lesser sprinklings 
of other foreign-speaking communities. 

. And William E. Knox came to work in 
this polyglot place. One of the pic- 
turesque features of this story is that the 
great savings institution which has be- 
come big brother to the whole East Side 
has been led into that relationship by a 
man who, as a lad, knew what it was to 
break homeland ties and venture into a 
new country. His family for hundreds 
of years had lived in the village of Stra- 
bane in north Ireland, and there, in an 
ancient Presbyterian churchyard, his an- 
cestors are buried. The future banker 
was ten years old when his father brought 
the family to America. 

* Shortly after we landed my father de- 
posited the little money that he had in a 
savings bank on Third Avenue,” said Mr. 
Knox, “and very soon thereafter the bank 
failed." 

Rather an inauspicious experience for 
the future banker! The boy was sent to 
school with his brothers and sisters. When 
he finished public school he got his first 
job, as errand boy for a law firm, and 
shortly afterward changed to a publishing 
house. 

The publishing business interested him 
tremendously at first, for he was a bookish 
lad. His sister tells how she used to find 
him in the morning, dressing for school, 
with a book spread open on a chair, his 
eyes on the book while his fingers were 
busy pulling on his stockings or lacing his 
es. Even to-day books are his chief 


hobby, and the library of his home in New 
Rochelle is a real treasure spot, to which 
he is continually adding literary finds. 

“T’ll admit it's hard for me to pass a 
second-hand bookshop without dropping 
in, and once inside it means I'm lost to 
everything else for the time being," con- 
fessed the banker. 

But the publishing house was small and 
the chances for advancement there ob- 
viously limited. In the meanwhile, young 
Knox had got a glimpse of banking, and 
had become vastly interested in it. He 
confided to the head bookkeeper that he 
wanted the first job that bobbed up in the 
Bowery Bank. And when that oppor- 
tunity came, in 1885, the old bookkeeper 
remembered him. 

At this time the bank was growing 
rapidly with the mounting deposits of 
immigrants. From 1847, the beginning 
of the great immigration movement, to 
1885, the year of Mr. Knox's start in the 
bank, its pono increased from less than 
two million dollars to more than forty 
million. The Quaker founders chose bet- 
ter than they knew when they picked this 
location, for with its settlement by for- 
eigners the East Side became, and is to- 
day, the greatest savings district in the 
world. 

The immigrant is by ingrained nature 
thrifty. He had to be educated out of the 
habit of keeping his savings in a stocking 
or under the bed mattress. Gradually, 
however, the bank won his confidence, 
and eventually it came to occupy a place 
in his esteem second only to his church. 

And with confidence came confidences. 
The teller who was so courteous and ac- 
commodating in taking care of money, 
and in having it always ready when 
wanted, was entrusted with personal prob- 
lems. His advice was sought. Soon he 
was regarded as an oracle by the be- 
wildered foreigner eager to adjust himself 
to this strange American life. Offerings 
of gifts of exotic food, strange garlic con- 
coctions, and other native delicacies were 
frequent; slowly there grew up an inti- 
mate relationship between the bank and 
its clientele. 


" [N THE days when I was acting as teller 
at one of the windows, ” said Mr. Knox, 
“I never went home at- night without 
some new story of human nature. Every 
day something odd;, or humorous, or 
pathetic, came up... Frequently our wits 
were taxed to mieet some strange request 
without offending thin-skinned sensibili- 
ties. I have been invited to weddings, 
funerals, christenings, confirmations, and 
birthdays galore. ‘To have accepted even 
a part of these invitations would have 
occupied the major part of my time. 

“Tt was a satisfaction, though, to watch 
the adjustments taking place, to see the 
progress of a family from alien to citizen- 
ship, and to know that you have had a part 
in making that progress easier. At its 
best, the process 1s difficult. At its worst, 
it is terrible. Birds of prey among his 
own people—illiterate notaries, shyster 
lawyers, grasping steamship agents, dis- 
honest advisers—swindle the immigrant 
at every turn. 

"Only recently one of our depositors 
happened to mention that he was plan- 
ning to bring his mother from the old 
country. ‘We can help you prepare the 
necessary papers,' suggested our teller. 


He Wouldn't Specialize — So They Made Him President, by GEORGE W. GRAY 


The man was overjoyed, for he was just 
about to engage a notary, who was going 
to charge fifty dollars. 

“In another instance, a very poor 
woman wanted to get first papers toward 
obtaining citizenship. The notary to 
whom she applied fixed his fee at fifteen 
dollars. Because of this expense, the 
woman had postponed the application 
several years. Our free service in such 
situations not only makes a friend for the 
bank but it also makes a friend for Amer- 
ica, a friend whose gratitude, we believe, 
is reflected in better citizenship. 

“We had another recent case of a 
widow who had come into $1,500 life in- 
surance at her husband’s death, and 
wished to send the money to her family 
in Europe. An East Side private banker, 
one of her own nationality, was going to 
charge $150 for the service which we did 
without charge. 


Cees sharpersoperate as agents for 

steamship companies, as experts on 
immigration matters and on naturaliza- 
tion, and as investment specialists. Only 
a few weeks ago, one of our depositors 
timidly asked if we sold ‘boat tickets.’ He 
explained that he wanted to buy a ticket 
from Riga, Russia, for his wife, who was 
still in the old country. An ‘agent’ had 
offered to provide a thibibsduis ticket for 
$170. Our service manager telephoned 
the steamship office, and found that the 
correct fare was $110. 

“Our bank has been built up through 
the savings of these people. It has grown 
from the tiny one-room establishment of 
1834, when our safe was a little leather- 
bound box, to our present estate, when the 
bank has resources of more than two hun- 
dred million dollars. 

Immigrants and the children of immi- 
grants have been our faithful customers 
through the years, and we feel that it is 
only right that we should serve them in 
all the ways that a good American neigh- 
bor ought to serve, especially in protect- 
ing them from the wiles of these birds of 


rey. 

“You would be surprised at the gulli- 
bility of people, not only of foreigners, 
but also of many who proudly boast of 
their native American stock. It is still 
possible to sell shares in Brooklyn Bridge. 
Occasionally a gold brick finds a purchaser 
in modern New York. But the greatest 
losses are in fake oil, mining, and indus- 
trial stocks. 

“Not long ago one of our depositors was 
about to invest his $2,000 savings in a 
sure-fire ‘opportunity,’ when he somehow 
got wary and came to us for advice: The 
owner of a printing establishment wanted 
a loan of $2,000, and had offered to give 
the lender a good job with a weekly 
salary, to pay twenty per cent interest on 
the loan, and to guarantee a bonus at the 
end of the year. 

“Our depositor was a pressman, and 
liked the idea of lending his money on a 

lace in which he could work at his trade. 
We advised against it. He argued; asked 
reasons. We pointed out that no legiti- 
mate business could possibly guarantee 
such returns; that if the printer had any 
real security he could obtain the money 
readily at a rate much less than he was 
offering to pay. Reluctantly the man 
accepted our advice and dropped the ‘op- 
portunity.” A month later he called 


Two Books That'll Bring 
You More CUSTOMERS 


(THEY ARE FREE) 


There are customers merely waiting for 
an invitation from you to buy the goods 
ou sell. And that goes for businesses 
arge and small, selling tooth picks or 
mowing machines, insurance policies 
or prunes. A well-directed campaign 
to those who ought now to be buy- 
ing from you will bring them in. 
Then down comes your “overhead” 
and up jumps your bank balance. 


It’s Easy When You 
Know How 


ust use the mails and the MULTI- 
GRAPH! - You needn't try to be clever. Get 
together a logical list of prospects and bombard them 
with folders, form letters, bulletins, price lists, announce- 
ments, etc. You will se// more goods because you will be 
asking more people to buy. Others are doing it. They 
are using the Multigraph to print these features right in 
their own establishments. The cost is low, the returns 
high. It’s easy work and pleasant. It’s a sure-fire propo- 
sition because it works. AND WE CAN PROVE IT. 


It Costs Less and Pays More 


If you’re not already doing so, set aside a small amount 


"THE above book is the prod- 

uct of ripe experience. It 
illustrates the Multigraph and 
tells all you need to know be- 
fore selecting the equipment 
suited to your needs—the type 
to use, how to Multigraph 
letters, how to print with it, 


etc. 

The book at the left was 
written by actual users of the 
Multigraph who increased their 
businesses by asking more 
people to buy. 


Men in Many Linesof Busi- 
ness Wrote This Book 
Many kinds of business men 

tell in “Going After the Cus- 

tomer” how they brought back 


of money for this kind of sales promotion and watch the the dollar, Some are manu- 
profit it earns. You'll get doùble-edae returns, because facturérinn some Pigs ed 
the Multigraph both SELLS and REDUCES the cost of Others "engaged. in specialty 
PRINTING. Savings on printing alone will quickly pay businesses of many kinds. 


There are stories from bankers, 
brokers and insurance com- 
panies, from distributors, deal- 
ers in coal, drugs, oil, groceries, 
etc. Most of it is "sworn to” 
information. 


Reduce Your Printing Bills 
25% to 75% as THEY Did 


With increased sales and 
larger profits they also have 
reduced printing costs. From 
25% to 75% saved. Savings 
apply to Multigraphed circu- 
lars, letters, imprinting, blot- 
ters, stationery, booklets, di- 
rect-mail plant and 


for necessary equipment. Multigraph USERS pay for 
their machines over and over again. The harder it is made * 
to work the better it pays. 


The Above Books Tell You a SURE Method 


Be sure to send for them. They're free. They're full 
of facts and valuable information. They contain more 
ideas of value to you than any two similar books ever 
printed. Real inspiration from cover to cover — the 
practical kind that counts. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 
SALES COMPANY 


pieces, 


1810 East 40th St. business forms of all kinds. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Look in your ledger. See what 
you are now spending for these 
items, and you can determine 
HOW MUCH THE MULTI- 


GRAPH WILL SAVE YOU. 
Get the Cotipon Into 
the Mails Today 


Do yourself and your busi- 
ness a good turn by starting 
this coupon on its way NOW. 


|MULTIGARAPIT 


- 


x 1 
You Have Only Yourself to Blame if You LET Printing : 
Fail to Send the Coupon Opposite Sd =H Billheads Statements i 
Don’t let the price of a post- yz . | Booklets and Folders i 
age stamp stand between ou MAIL THE a Ch k Direct - Mail Adver- i 
and these two books. ow ^ eck |——| tising 
them you are on the job, and COUPON ee — — | House Organs l 
ready to so gest means aad NOW ^ Uses You __| Imprinting i 
ways to help your business P4 ie "Worm 
increase sales and reduce print- Pio Are In terest. MEE) ens che ee été 1 
ing costs. Remember there is - ed In and Mail | — Sh ad mad 
no standing still in business. tas C r ! 
FORGE AHEAD. y oupon Today me eres | 
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NO OBLI- e Typewriting | 
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v 7 |__| Inside System Forms 1 
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Stop Mistakes 


For the dependable 
service of the 
Household Painting 
Guide go to 


— follow the Household Painting 


Paint Headquarters 


— worth looking up 


They are looking at “Furniture.” Right on 
the same line and in the next columns are the 
finishes that are correct for use on furniture. 


Is the furniture to be painted? Is the 
furniture to be varnished, stained or 
enameled? 


Here is the correct type of paint, var- 
nish, stain and enamel for furniture. 


Remember that each type of surface 
calls for its own type of paint. The same 
is true of varnish, of stain and enamel. No 
one type can beright for all. Surfaces are 
so different. 


The Guide is reassuring. It gives the 
correct recommendations of Sherwin- 
Williams. It stops mistakes in painting. 
It is as simple to use as a paint color card. 
Save this “ Guide" for reference when 
needed. 


In your town is a merchant carrying 


Sherwin-Williams products and showing 
Painting 

Use Enameloid for 
its lustrous tile-like 
finish — easy with 
Enameloid to get 
those unusual effects ' 
| you've always ad- 
| mired. 


Varnishing 
Use Scar-Not Var- 


\ nish—full bodied to | ' 
i enhance the beauty 
. ..] and character of the | — ____} and varnishes in one 
; grain — waterproof, S. i 4 operation. Use Hand- | 


| heat resisting. Rex- 


' A | par for allout of doors | 


varnishing. 


the Household Guide in his window and " 


store. His store is headquarters for re- 
liable, exclusive service. He will recom- 
mend skilled painters if needed. Visit this 
store and follow the Guide; it is now as 
easy to buy right as wrong. 


Let the Sherwin - Williams Dep't of 
Home Decoration help you plan beautiful 
new home decorations—individual rec- 
ommendations entirely free. Ask for free 
booklet B450, devoted to finishing problems 
and for free set of handsome color plates 
showing Special Decorative Suggestions. 
Send 50c (65c in Canada) for the most 
complete book on Home Painting ever 
published—invaluable—177 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Write The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Department B435, 722 
Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

_, Staining 
Use Floorlac as the | 


handy all-around 
home finish. Stains 


‘| craft Stains or Oil , 
7 Stains for new un- * 
=] finished wood. : 


~- 


La 


Appreciate 
Good Work 
Appreciate good inters. 
If you have big work calling 


for a painter, Paint Head- 
quarters will name you some 
good ones. Thousands have 
taken the Sherwin-Williams 
suggestion. “Jf you hire a 
painter, hire a good one." 


_—, Enameling 


Use Old Dutch 
Enamel for a lifetime 
fini Dries hard 

^j and smooth as porce- 

|lain. For sheer 

beauty— without an 
equal. 


\ 
ia 


in Painting 


Guide For example: when making old furniture look like new 


C -—L- 4 


p HnI— € a 


SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 
HOUSEHOLD 


PAINTING GUIDE 


SURFACE 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE TOPS 
and SEATS 


CEILINGS, loterior 


—— 


FLOORS, Interior (wood) 
im | 
Ponh 
FURNITURE, Indoors 
Por 
HOUSE or GARAGE 


Exterior 


LINOLEUM 


WALLS, Interior (Plaster or 
Wallboard) 


WOODWORK, Interior 


For Removing Paint 
and Varnish use 
Taxite — quick — easy 
—thorough—econom- 
ical—can be used by 
anyone—on any 
surface. 


TO PAINT— 
USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


S-W Auto Enamel: for the man 


who paints his own car 


TO VARNISH— 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


SW Auto Enamel Clear: 
a colorless varnish 


TO STAIN— 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


SW Auto Top and SW 
Auto Seat Dressing 


SWP House Paint: s full oil 


gion 
SW Concrete Wall Finish: 
dull finish 


S-W Handcraft Stain E 
net rat tst new 
PU eah 
Floorlac: varnish and stain com 


bined, new or old w 


Scar-Not Vamish: tor wood- 
work only; such as beamed 
ceilings, ete. 


Flat-Tone: the washable flat oil 
paint 


Rexpar Varnish: weather resist- 


SWP House Paint ing, for porch ceilings, ete. 


SW Concrete Wall Finish: 


a paint, resists weather 


Scar-Not Varnish: glow 
Velvet Finish Varnish No. 
1044: dries to a dull finish 
without rubbing 


Floorlac:s varnish and stain com- 
bined 
SW Handcraft Stai: 


penetrating spirit 
new wood only 


SWP House Paint 


Rexpar Varnish: 


weather resisting spar varnish 


SWP House Paint 


SWP House Paint 
Metalastic (iron or wire only) 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint: 


for rough work 


SW Inside Floor Paint: 
stands repeated scrubbing 


S-W Concrete Floor Finish: 


wears well; washes well 


SW Porch and Deck Paint 


Mar-Not Varnish: 
water resisting, heel-proof 


Scar-Not Varnish: 
stands hard usage 


r Varnish: 
weather mi 


Rexpar Varnish: 


weather resisting 


Floorlac: a varnish and stain com 


Enameloid: the decorative enamel Lined 


i 


Enameloid: assorted colors 


SWP House Paint 


SW Inside Floor Paint: 
stands repeated scrubbing 


Mar-Not Varnish: 
protects the pattern 


Flat-Tone: fiat oil paint 

SW Aluminum o Gold Paint 
SW Roof and Bridge Paint 
Metalastic 

Ebonol: black coal tar paint 
SW Screen Enamel 


SW Family Paint: 
assorted colors 


i 


l 
A 
i 


Flat-Tone: the washable fist oil 


paint 
SWP House Paint: 
a full oil gloss 


Enameloid: high glow Rexpar Varnish: Floorlac: » varnish and stain com- 
assorted color durable, elastic : = bined 

Scar-Not Varnish: S-W Handcraft Stain: pene- 
high glow but can be rubbed trating spirit stain fer new 

to a dull finish hardwood 

Velvet Finish Varnish No. | S-W Oil Stain: for new softwood 
1044: dries dull without rub | Floorlac: for new or old wood: a 
varnish and stain combined 


SWP House Paint: glos 
Flat-Tone: fist oil paint 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


THE SHERWIN - WILLIAMS Co. 
722 CANAL ROAD, CLEVELAND, O. 


The Fun of Painting 


SW Oil Stain: for new wood 


tain 


Floorlac: a varnish and stain com- 
tained 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


Old Dutch Enamel: full glow 
for outside exposure 


Enameloid: ssorted colors 


Old Dutch Enamel: «hite.gray, 


ivory, gloss or rubbed effect 


Enameloid : assorted colors 


Old Dutch Enamel: «hite.grsy, 


ivory ; for interior and exterior 


SW Inside Floor Paint: 


the enamel-like finish 


SW Concrete Floor Finish: 
high-gloss; durable 


Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
gray, Ivory. glow or rubbed effect 


SW Preservative Shingle , | Old Dutch Enamel: 
tain 


SW Inside Floor Paint: 


the enamel-hke finish 


Floorlac: (inside use) a varnish and | Enarneloid : 
stain combined 


Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
gray, ivory, glow or rubbed effect 


Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
gray, ivory ; dull or gloss; aris- 
torrat of enamels, specified by 

beading architects 

Enameloid: sorted colors 


For Cleaning Painted 
and Varnished Sur- 
faces use Flaxoap. 
Made from linseed 
oil—contains no free 
alkali—restores origi- 
nal lustre. 


Know the fun of it! Know the fun of taking 
some old piece of furniture out of the attic— 
homely, scarred and scrubby looking—and 
deliberately setting out to make it beautiful. 
The reward you get for a little effort is a positive 


revelation. With a beautiful color effect so 
easily produced, years have dropped away from 
it; it is new! and you have done it yourself, for 
a trifling expense and a lot of fun. 
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BEAUTIFUL FLOORS 


vith less work and at lower cost 


That waxed floors are the most beautiful is 
proved by the fact that interior decorators 
and architects everywhere prefer them. And 
they are available to everybody—for Old 
English Wax gives them to you with very 
little work and at low cost. Old English Wax 
produces the richest of lustres, 
the hardest of surfaces. It pre- 
vents scratches and heel marks. 
It goes farther, lasts longer, and 
costs about a third of other 
finishes, 


Easier waxing with 
this device 


Apply Old English Wax with 
the Old English Waxer-Pol- 
isher. Here's a true work- 
saver! This modern, labor-sav- 
ing device does two things— it 
waxes, then polishes. How 
easily it glides! How easily 
your work is done! Without 


polishes the floor. It's a 
great improvement over any 
weighted brush, which does 
not apply the wax, but 
merely polishes. Lasts a 
lifetime. Take advantage of 
our short-time offer. If your 


dealer can’t 


FREE TO YOU 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if you 
buy an Old English Waxer- 
Polisher now. 
labor-saving device does 
two things—it waxes, then 


mail the coupon below. 


bending; without kneeling. It is low in cost. 
It lasts a lifetime. Hundreds of thousands of 
women are using it. 


Permanent floor beauty 


But whether you use the Old English Waxer- 
Polisher, or apply it with a 
cloth, you can be certain that 
Old English Wax will give your 
floors a depth of beauty that 
friends will remark upon. They 
will be the easiest floors in the 
world to take care of. They will 
never need to be refinished. 
Just an occasional rewaxing of 
the walk-spots—that’s all. The 
time- and trouble-saving will be 
enormous, and your floors will 
always be as evenly beautiful 
as the first day you waxed 
them. 

Sold at paint, hardware, drug, 
housefurnishing and depart- 
ment stores. 


This new 


supply you, 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


Old Eng 


PASTE LIQUID 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 


Send for this Valuable Book—Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
etc.—all, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. Mail 


Tue A. S. Boxe Company, 1629 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Check here for Check here for i 
a free book only O Waxer-Polisher 
Send free book, Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
Loi Beautiful Floors, Wood- English Waxer-Polisher with a can of 
work and Furniture—Thcir Wax Free at the ial time-limited 
Finish and Care." rice of $3.90 (Denver and West, 


.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and 
West, $5.00), which I enclosc. 


lish Wax 


POWDER 


ie coupon. 


around to tell us that the print shop was 
closed down and that the printer had dis- 
appeared. 

“The loss of his $2,000 would have been 
a disaster to that man. The total of such 
cases mounts into hundreds of thousands 
of dollars annually." 

Requests for adios on investments are 
numerous, Mr. Knox says, and even more 
numerous are the calls tor help from poor 
victims of fake investments. The sums 
involved are in many cases surprisingly 
large. Within the last six months the 
bank on the Bowery has advised deposi- 
tors on investments totaling a quarter of a 
million dollars. 

“Our bank books are written in matter- 
of-fact figures, but those figures often tell 
stories as thrilling as that of Monte 
Cristo,” said Mr. Knox “I personally 
know instance after instance of a poor im- 
migrant who began his savings with a 
crumpled dollar bill, and gave as his ad- 
dress a one-room flat in a tenement house. 
In a year or two we would be notified of a 
change of address. He had moved his 
family to two rooms in a better house a 
few blocks up the Bowery. And so, by 
following his changes of address, we would 
keep track of his advance up the scale of 
living. Many a man who started to save 
in some congested East Side garret is now 
living in a fashionable section. 

“T recall one instance, a man who 
opened his account with three dollars, and 

ave his occupation as dishwasher in a 
Grand Street restaurant. He made de- 
puo nanay for several years. Then 

e ceased to call, and we heard no more 
from him. The law provides that when 
an account has been inactive twenty years 
it shall cease to draw interest. Hut 
fore putting this account on the dormant 
list we made a thorough search for the de- 
positor. We found him living in a fine 
residence up-town. He was then well-to- 


o. 

“We reminded him that he had an ac- 
count of more than a thousand dollars in 
the bank. ‘Oh, you don't need to remind 
me of that,’ he said. ‘I’m keeping the 
bank book as a memento of my very first 
savings.’ 

We explained that he had to make a 
withdrawal, or a deposit, if it was to re- 
main active. He handed over a dollar 
bill for deposit, and his account remained 
in the bank until his death, when his 
executors withdrew it in settling the 


” 


estate. 


I ASKED Mr. Knox what was the largest 
deposit he had ever received from a 
“poor” depositor. 

“Nothing very large. Fifty or a hun- 
dred dollars would be very exceptional. 
Most of the savings are accumulated in 
small amounts, a few dollars a week. I 
knew a man who came in three times a 
week, bringing one dollar for deposit on 
each visit. lt is surprising how these 
small sums mount up. According to New 
York law, no person may have more than 
five thousand dollars in a savings bank. 
We have many accounts that have 
reached this maximum that are held by 
laborers, waiters, barbers, peddlers, news- 
ies, and others who are probably regarded 
as poor by their neighbors. Sometimes, 
indeed, I have felt it my duty to advise a 
depositor to spend a little money on him- 
self and his family, to enjoy some of the 
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good things of life, rather than save and 
skimp just for the sake of piling up money. 
The average savings account in our bank 
to-day is around $1,129 and that is higher 
than the average a few years back.” 

Frequently the immigrant depositor is 
unable to write, and therefore is incapable 
of filling out a signature card and of sign- 
ing checks. To serve such clients, the 
tellers keep on hand an outfit for takin 
thumbprints; the thumbprint is accepted 
as a valid signature. Many of those who 
use the bank are unable to speak English, 
and an important function of some mem- 
bers of the staff is to serve as interpreters. 
In addition to English, six languages are 
spoken in the bank: Italian, Yiddish, 
Hebrew, Russian, German, and French. 
These picturesque foreign-language trans- 
actions lessen year by year, as the process 
of Americanization progresses. 

And this brings up another aspect of 
Mr. Knox's bank. It is generally re- 
garded as an immigrants' bank; its loca- 
tion has made it that. The truth is that 
its clientele is scattered all over New York. 
Side by side in the ledger you will find the 
names of a pushcart peddler, of a Supreme 
Court judge, and of a Broadway actress. 

A recent analysis of the depositors' list 
showed that only twenty-eight per cent of 
them live in the East Side; the remainder 
are scattered all over the metropolis, from 
Brooklyn and Staten Island to the Bronx. 
Every thirtieth person in New York has 
savings in the Bowery. Not only have 
many of its East Side clients moved to 
more prosperous neighborhoods, but the 
fame of the bank has brought to it many 
new names from the outside. 

This widening of the territory caused 
the trustees to consider the establishment 
of an up-town branch, and two years ago 
the new building on Forty-second Street, 
opposite Grand Central Terminal, was 
opened. The Romanesque banking-room, 
which extends the entire width of the 
block from street to street and has a ceil- 
ing as high and ornate as a cathedral, has 
become one of the sights of the city. 

The branch is growing so rapidly that 
it is already rated as a large bank, among 
the twelve largest in the city. On its 
opening day nearly three thousand per- 
sons started accounts, with savings total- 
ing more than half a million dollars. Since 
then, even larger totals have been re- 
ceived—on one day $1,503,000 in savings 
from 3,512 depositors: 


“Wo are the biggest savers?” I 
asked Mr. Knox. “ Men orwomen?” 

"Women. Invariably, where there is a 
joint account shared by huakaad and wife, 
it is the woman who saves and brings the 
money for deposit. Married men are 
more numerous among the savers than 
unmarried.” 

"How do people save?" I asked. “Is 
there any formula that you have learned 
in your forty years’ contact with savers?” 

“Yes; but it is very simple. Purpose 
and regularity are the two essentials. 
have found that the strongest influence in 
acquiring the habit of saving is the in- 
centive of a definite object that you are 
saving for. After that it is a matter of 
keeping at it—so much laid aside every 
week, every fortnight, or every month, 
and 20 exceptions. 

“Practically everybody will admit the 
importance of thrift, and all expect to 


uperb in tone, cased 
by crafismen — 
yel low in price 


OR 102 YEARS, it has been the ideal of Brambach’s 

makers to produce the finest mod erately priced grand 

piano made. Today, the result of this effort is plainly 

- evident... a grand of exquisite lines, and with a sur- 
passing beauty and resonance of tone. 


The Brambach Baby Grand has that unmistakable at- 
mosphere which only a grand can give. And even the 
smallest home can have it, for a Brambach needs no 
more space than an upright. 


We will gladly mail you a free paper pat- 
tern showing how very little space is re- 
AS MM AEN, quired. A Brambach will be placed in 

N pay your home upon the smallest possible pay- 


Es NN ment; the balance on terms surprisingly 
TEN A MET small. Just send the coupon to us today. 


BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
609 W. 5 Ist St., New York City 
Please send me paper pattern 
showing size of Hg Brambach 

Baby Grand. 
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Lead is used by man 
in almost countless 
ways. But its most 
general use is in lead 
paints. Red-lead and 
white-lead are 
known and used the 
world over. 


Red-lead helps man win 
the greatest war of all time 


HIS war is between man and 

Nature. What man builds, the 
forces of Nature try to destroy. Na- 
ture is everlastingly striving to re- 
turn all materials to their original 
and most stable form. So it has been 
since the beginning of time. 


Man uses in his structures, amon 
other materials, the strongest meta 
he has—steel. Opposed to it is one 
of Nature's strongest elements— 
moisture-laden air. The air attacks 
this metal which man has trans- 
formed and tries, by what is known 
as rusting, to draw it back to its 
original state. If the metal is left to 
face the attack alone, it soon weak- 
ens. It crumbles—is destroyed. 


But few steel structures are per- 
mitted to rust rapidly away. Man 
thwarts Nature by protecting his 
steel with an armor of lead paint. 
With red-lead he makes a covering 
through which air and moisture do 
not penetrate. 


The life of steel is prolonged 
indefinitely with this armor of paint 
derived from the metal lead. 


In order to give complete protec- 
tion to iron and steel, red-lead must 
be pure. That is why the 
United States Navy, and so * 
many engineers, contractors 
and builders prefer Dutch Boy 
red-lead. 


Dutch Boy stands all tests 
Dutch Boy red-lead is pure 


It gives full and economical protec- 
tion to the metal surfaces it covers. 


Dutch Boy paste red-lead ready for 
mixing with pure linseed oil comes in 
the natural red-lead color. It can be 
shaded to browns, greens, black and 
other dark colors as desired. 


Send for free paint booklet 


We shall be pleased to send you a 
booklet, “The Handy Book of Paint- 
ing," a storehouse of general paint 
facts and formulas. A section 1s de- 
voted to the protection of metal sur- 
faces. It tells how to prepare the 
surface for painting, how to mix and 
apply the paint. We shall also be 
glad to give you any specific infor- 
mation on any particular painting 
problem you may have. 


Other Dutch Boy Products 


N the famous Dutch Boy series of 

products, besides red-lead, there 

are white-lead, flatting oil, solder, 
linseed oil and babbitt metals. 


National Lead Company, in addi- 
tion, makes lead products for prac- 
tically every purpose to which lead 
can be put in art, industry and daily 
life. Among these products are 
litharge, sheet lead, lead bars, 
lead cames, lead pipe and lead 
tubing. 


If you desire specific infor- 
mation about any of these or 
other uses of lead, write to our 


S: a The figure nearest branch. 
and is highly oxidized. It has the Dui Boy 


stood all tests for durability. fopi »»« NATIONAL Leap Company 

It produces a hard, tenacious guced on Sy — New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State 

film that is still elastic enough Boyred-lead — St Buffalo, 116 Oak St; Chicago, 900 West 

d d d and is a guar- 18th St.; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleve- 

to expand an contract un er antee of excep- land, 820 West Superior Aye.; St. Louis, 722 

heat and cold without cracking. tonal purity. ` Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 485 A icai Sè; 

Pittsburgh, National Lead and Oil Co. of Pa., 

It brushes out evenly and has CDI ai 316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. 
unusual covering power. £ Lewis & Bros, Co., 437 Chestnut St. 


save, some day. But thrift is an abstract 
idea, it’s hard to visualize, and so we 

ostpone our decision to begin saving. 
We'll begin New Year’s Day, or on our 
next birthday, or when we get a raise 
in salary. These seasons come, and still 
we procrastinate. And the reason why it 
is so hard to make a beginning is that 
our immediate desires are pressing and 
real, whereas our incentive for saving re- 
mains an abstraction. 

“The cure for that sort of attitude is to 
set up a specific objective. An immigrant 
ually saves for some definite end. He 
wants to get enough money to visit the 
old country, or to set himself up in a little 
business, or to buy a piece of real estate. 
I’ve known them to save for a tombstone, 
a coffin, or a set of false teeth. One very 
devout woman saved to make an offering 
to her church building fund. Whatever 
it is, the purpose is an actuality, some- 
thing you can bite your teeth into, and 
not a hazy ‘good resolution.’ 


“WE HAVE molded the advertising 
policy for the bank on this idea of 
saving fora purpose. Asa result, we have 
enlisted literally thousands of clients who 
are saving to-day, not through eloquent 
appeals to the thrift motive, but through 
an appeal to some specific desire or need. 
Boys and girls in school, for example, are 
saving for a radio set; mothers and fathers 
are saving for a college education for their 
children; clerks and their employers are 
saving for a vacation; school-teachers are 
saving for a trip to Europe next summer; 
and so on. 

“The strongest objective of all, as an 
incentive to save, is the home. We have 
helped thousands of families to save for 
the first payment on a home, and we have 
loaned millions of dollars in first mortgages 
on homes. 

“And then, of course, there is the tra- 
ditional object—saving for a rainy day. 
We have been able to make even lite ab- 
straction concrete by our plan of ‘selling’ 
a thousand dollars. The plan outlines a 
system of weekly or monthly deposits 
which within a given time will, with the 
compound interest, accumulate a thou- 
sand dollars. You'd be surprised at the 
appeal this plan has. There’s a lot of 
difference, psychologically, between sav- 
ing one thousand dollars and just saving. 
Our records show it. 

“Once the objective is fixed, the task 
is to keep moving toward it, a regular 
amount deposited each pay day. I don’t 
presume to prescribe the amount that a 
man ought to save. It differs with cir- 
cumstances. I have heard it said that 
every person ought to save ten per cent of 
his income; but even that figure is too 
arbitrary. I’ve known cases in which ten 
per cent was too much; I’ve known nu- 
merous cases where it was too little. The 
essential things are: Have a specific ob- 
jective that you really want to attain, re- 
solve to save for it, andj then save regu- 
larly.” 

“This,” I suggested, “is simply the 
application to a saving policy of the same 
principle you used in getting the presi- 
dency.’ 

“Of course it is,” answered Mr. Knox, 
“absolutely the same. Fix a goal, keep 
the goal in sight, and move steadily to- 
ward it.” 
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An Amazing Success! 


'T he Encyclopaedia Britannica 


in the New Form 


at nearly HALF the PRICE 


of the famous Cambridge issue 


TO publication of the 
Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica in the New Form at 
a sweeping reduction in 
price has proved an amaz- 
ing success. 


Within a very few 
months 20,000 sets were 
sold. This tremendous de- 
mand completely exhausted 
the first two printings. As 
a result we were forced to 
order a new printing early 
last December, and the first 
sets have now come from 
our presses. 


46% Saving! 


Today, therefore, we can 
again offer the large page, 
large type Britannica, com- 
plete and latest edition, at 
à price reduction of 46 per 
cent! This will be goodnews 
to all who failed to order 
in time to obtain one of the 
sets of the last printing. 


_ It is news of the utmost 
importance to you and to 
thousands who have said, 
Some day I will own the 
Encydopzdia Britannica." 


It means that you have the oppor- 
tunity, if you act promptly, of obtain- 
ing this wonderful set of books, together 
with a handsome free bookcase, at a 

| price so low that every person, no mat- 
ter what his circumstances, can afford it. 


Everyone can now own the 
Britannica 


i It is no wonder that the Britannica 

, In the New Form has made a sensation. 

ere is no work of reference to com- 

j Pare with it as a source of authoritative 

information yet the Britannica in 

the New Form costs less than others. 

€ unprecedented success of the New 

torm is proof that here at last is the 
ideal Britannica, 
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This beautiful bookcase, in mahogany finish, especially 
designed by Maple & Co. of London, will be given free 
with each set in the New Form while this offer lasts. 


Contents identical with issues 
selling for twice as much 


These are the big features which make 

the New Form so popular: 

1—The large, clear type—printed from the 
plates of the famous Cambridge issue, 
on clear white opaque paper, thin but 
durable. 

2—Handsome appearance of the 16 double 
volumes bound jn green cloth or half. 
morocco. 

3—Beautiful free bookcase, in dark ma- 
hogany finish, fitted with glass doors. 

4—Saving of 46% in price as compared 
with the celebrated Cambridge issue. 

5—Easy-payment plan, by which you can 
have a set delivered to your home for 
an initial payment of only $5. 


The Britannica in the New Form 
is the newest and latest issue, contain- 


Do you own a radio set, a 
phonograph, a typewriter or a 
washing machine? Any one of 
these things costs more than 
the Britannica in the New 


Form at the present sweeping 


reduction in price. And you 
can obtain this great set of 
books for a first payment of 
only $5, paying the balance in 
small monthly amounts. 


ing not only a full and authori- 
tative account of the World 
War and its momentous consc- 
quences, but all the latest de- 
velopments in industry, art, 
science, invention, etc. It con- 
tains 49,000,000 words, 33,000 
pages and 15,600 illustrations. 


Our third printing cannot 
last very long, and it is im- 
possible for us to keep pace 
with the demand. We offer 
you the opportunity to ob- 
tain your set now. 


Write for free booklet 


It tells all about the Britannica in the 
New Form, reproduces a number 
of specimen 
pages (many 
in color), ex- 
plains easy 
termsof pay- 
ment, and 
tells how 
our experts made 
possible such an 
amazing reduction 
in price. 56 pages 
of interesting read- 
ing! Free on request 
if you mail the cou- 
pon promptly. 


Mail this coupon today! 
ee ee Si 
Tue Encyctorapra BRITANNICA, Inc. AM=1-A 


[| 342 Madison Avenue, New York | 
[| , Please send me, without cost or obliga- | 
I tion, a copy of your 56-page book describ- | 
[| ing the Encyclopedia Britannica in the | 
E New Form at the special 46 per cent sav- | 
B ing and full details of your easy plan of f 
8 payment. LI 
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New 
Balloon Tire 
Gauge 


Made with Ball Foot. 
For all types of wheels. 
Ask your dealer for it. 
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An Artist Who Works at the Ends 
of the World 


(Continued from page 21) 


considered me a promising pupil from the 
first; at least, he took more than ordinary 
interest in me. I studied landscape and 
figure painting under him. 

“At the close of each year Mr. Chase 
used to display the work of his pupils. He 
placed their pictures on a screen, one by 
one, before the assembled students and 
their relatives, in the order of their excel- 
lence. The first pictures to appear were 
those of the younger and less advanced 
pupils. To my consternation, my pictures 
were the first to be exhibited on the screen 
that first year. But on the fourth year, 
when the ceremonial day arrived, my pic- 
tures were the final ones to be shown. I 
was the star pupil. Chase thought so well 
of my work that he presented me with a 
scholarship to the Chase School of Art, in 
New York City. 

“To my family this scholarship had a 
sinister aspect. It was never really in- 
tended that I should become an artist. 
We were too poor to afford an artist in the 
family. A council was held, and I was 
called in and the evils of being an artist 
laid before me. All artists were lazy, un- 
principled, and debt-ridden. They didn't 
accomplish anything themselves, and they 
were only a problem to their families. They 
all died of slow starvation. I wasn't even 
to think of being an artist. I must choose 
a gainful profession. Architecture, say. 

“Another aunt came forward with a 
new offer: If I could win a scholarship in 
architecture at Columbia University, she 
would pay my tuition and my car fare 
back and forth between Tarrytown and 
New York every day. 

“I agreed not to be an artist. I wanted 
to be one, but I succumbed to the family 
pressure and decided to be an architect. 

“So I went out to Columbia to see what 
was required to win a scholarship. I 
found that one was given in architecture 
to the student who received the highest 
grades in the entrance examinations, I 
put in my application for the scholarship, 
took the examinations, and was notified a 
week later that I had won it. The tuition 
fee amounted to two hundred and twenty- 
four dollars and the car fare came to 
eight dollars a month, but my aunt stuck 
bravely to her bargain and provided the 
money. " 


T COLUMBIA, Rockwell Kent was the 
shiningstaroftheclassrooms. Notonly 
did he lead his classmates in most of the 
subjects but he also headed the list in the 
high average for all subjects. “I used to go 
down to the bursar's office," he said, “and 
study the lists that were put up after the 
examinations. I saw a name getting 
close to mine I'd tell myself I'd have to 
buck up, or else that man would catch up 
to me. I didn't learn anything, but I kept 
at the top. 

"I ad my best work in the drafting 
classes. I got to be a specialist in per- 
spective. I remember how pleased I was 
when the department employed me to 
draw a curvilinear perspective view of a 
village, for classroom usc. 


Time and again the critics have com- 
mented upon the accuracy and precision 
of Rockwell Kent's drawing. He has been 
called a master of line. However they 
have differed in their praise of his subjects 
or his treatment or his coloring, they have 
agreed that his draftsmanship is well-nigh 
flawless. 

*[ have always been glad that I was 
trained in architectural. drawing," said 
Kent. “It has given me a certain sure 
ness in workmanship. I feel that I know 
more about the actual business of draw- 
ing than the artist who hasn't worked over 
a drafting board. 


e« EANTIME, I attended the art exhi- 

bitions as they came along. I was 
pledged to architecture, but I was yearn- 
ing to paint. 

“My decision to turn back to painting 
came without warning in the middle of 
my fourth year at Columbia. I had gone 
down to Philadelphia to see the opening of 
the Pennsylvania Academy Exhibition. 
It was an evening affair followed by a re- 
ception. Every painting I looked at that 
evening made me feel that I could do onc 
as good. I was absolutely certain that | 
could paint even better pictures than 
most that were shown there. 

“As I walked up and down the station 
platform waiting for the midnight train 
out of Philadelphia that night, I made up 
my mind to be a painter. I made it up 
definitely, once and for all. There was 
to be no turning back. Come what might, 
I was going to paint. 

“Early the next morning I went down 
to the Chase School of Art. ‘If you'll let 
me have that scholarship you awarded me 
four years ago,’ I said, ‘I’d like to avail 
myself of it now.’ 

“They told me that they would be very 
glad to let me take advantage of it. That 
was great news to me. I went directly out 
to Columbia and told Professor Ware, 
who was head of the school of architec- 
ture, what I had decided to do. To my 
surprise, he said that I was absolutely 
right, and that he endorsed my decision. 
‘There’s nothing more for you here,’ he 
said; ‘and I’m sure that you can paint.’ 
He thought well of my future because I 
was thoroughly grounded in the funda- 
mentals of drawing. 

“Then I went home and informed the 
family. There was an immediate and a 
prolonged uproar. I think it lasted all 
day. But nothing could be done. I had 
burned my bridges behind me. 

“At the Chase Art School, on the cor- 
ner of |Fifty-seventh Street and Sixth 
Avenue, I studied under Robert Henri and 
Hayes-Miller. George Bellows, who had 
been a professional baseball player, came 
to the school a year later. 

"The most exciting thing that hap- 
pened to me at the school was when one of 
the instructors looked at my work, and 
said: ‘Not one man in a hundred years, at 
your age, has achieved what you have.’ 
You see, I was only twenty-one. 

“To my great good fortune, I was 
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named as an apprentice to Abbott Thayer, 

the great artist, who was painting in Dub- 

lin, New Hampshire. Thayer had a unique 
method of painting that required appren- 
tices to copy his work. When he had half 
completed a painting and was uncertain 
as to how to finish it, he would have it 
copied by a student and then experiment 
on the copy. When he had worked out the 
exact effect he wanted and saw how the 
finished picture looked, he completed the 
original painting. 

“I went up into the hills of New Hamp- 
shire and put up a tent near his studio. 
I was to experience his rare generosity. 
One morning, during the first week I was 
there, Thayer came up behind me as I was 
painting and looked over my shoulder. ‘I 
don’t feel justified in asking you to copy 
my work,” he said, as he scrutinized the 
painting; ‘your own is too fine. Keep on 
with it.’ So I had a full summer to paint 
for myself. 

“I remember one morning when he 
called me into his studio to look at a me- 

"^ morial to Robert Louis Stevenson which 
he was painting. "What's the matter with 
that rock?’ he asked. I told him what I 
thought was wrong. 'See'if you can help 
it any,' he said, and walked out. I re- 
painted the rock as I thought it ought to 
be. He came back and took a look at it. 
‘Neither of us has it right,” he said. 'We've 
both puttered away at it with tiny brushes. 
Here's the way God made it!’ he cried, 
and seizing a bros he swept it up and 
down and across the wet paint. 

“The broad, coarse strokes of the broom 
can be seen in that rock to-day. He never 
touched it again, for it brought out the 
massiveness of the rock perfectly. 

“Thayer upset much of the technique I 
had been taught in New York. For in- 
stance, it was considered the correct way 
of showing distance to make the back- 
ground blurred and indistinct. Thayer 
came upon me one morning when I was 
painting a landscape and asked, ‘What’s 
that fuzzy line in the background?’ I 
showed him the far-off range of hills. ‘But 
that’s the sharpest line of all!’ he said. 
‘Paint it as you see it.’ After that I 


painted landscapes exactly as I saw them.” 


ENT'S first great success came that 

summer, for the two paintings that he 
submitted to the National Academy were 
accepted and hung in the exhibition. Here 
was national recognition at twenty-two. 
One of them now hates in Smith College 
and the other is in the hands of a private 
collector. 

In the winter Kent worked in an archi- 
tect’s office in New York preparing draw- 
ings of proposed buildings. He acquired 
considerable reputation as an architectural 
renderer. 

“T was told of Monhegan, Maine, b 
Robert Henri, and the tale of that blea 
little island made me want to go there. I 
saved up enough money during the win- 
ter to start off. 

“The minute I arrived, I knew I wanted 
to live there. The people were as simple 
and as rugged as the island. I was deeply 
impressed with the dignity of the work- 
ingman’s life. I envied the hard-handed, 
strong-muscled lobstermen. I wanted to 
earn my living as they did. 

“I bought a small plot of ground, built 
my own house on it, and began my career 
as a lobsterman. 
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this solves the problem of their 
children’s mealtime drink 


By Carrie Blanchard 


“NO you can’t have that. Wait until 
you grow up.” 

What an unsatisfactory answer to a child's 
request! And yet it is the answer so often 
given — naturally — when the youngsters 
want a drink which you know they shouldn't 
have. 

'This is only one distressing phase of the 
children's beverage problem. There are so 
many, many children who don't like the 
taste of milk, quite honestly, and it is at 
least difficult, if not impossible, to get them 
to drink the milk they need. And you are 
quite right in thinking the children should 
have a warm drink, too. 

For a long time I was just as much at loss 
as you may be for a drink combining all the 
ideal qualities for children. Postum was 
for them, I knew, but they need milk, too; 
and all of the other warm drinks, it seemed, 
contained caffein or some other objection- 
able element. 

And then one day a little woman who 
called on me (you know I have about 25,000 
visitors a year) told me how much her 
children loved Instant Postum made with 
hot milk instead of boiling water. We made 
some on the spot, I can tell you, because I 
was tremendously excited about it. If 
Instant Postum could be prepared this way, 
it, of course, was the ideal drink for children. 

We heated the milk just to the boiling 

int, put a teaspoonful of Instant Postum 
in each cup, and filled the cups up with the 
hot milk. Just a little stirring with a spoon, 
and the powder was completely dissolved. 
'Then we added a little sugar. 

The drink was wonderful! 
Smooth and rich, with the real 
Postum flavor—the delicious 
flavor of roasted whole wheat  : 
and bran! Here I had been 
demonstrating Postum all over 


Q 1925, P. C. Co. 


Postum is one of the Post Health 
Products, which include also Grape- 
Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick 
Corn Flakes), and Post’s Bran Flakes. 
Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made in the cup by 
adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is also easy to make, 
but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


Name — 


Postum CEREAL Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, the first week's supply of 


Stet a NNOB UC 
City .....—.. 


In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Cerrar Co., Ltd., 


the country for years, telling hundreds of 
thousands of people the story of its wholc- 
someness, vichout discovering this easy way 
of adding to its nourishing qualities— of 
making it a complete and perfect food for 
children! 

From that moment I began telling 
mothers about it. Now I wish you could sec 
the letters I get—scores of them every day, 
overflowing with gratitude, from mothers 
whose children are growing up sturdy and 
full of life, always happy to get this wonder- 
ful drink! 

I want you to try this drink for your chil- 
dren. You can get Instant Postum at your 
grocer's—or accept my offer! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


I want you to make a thirty-day test of 
Postum. I want to send you, free, your first 
week's supply and my directions for prc- 
paring it. 

For Postum made with milk you will want 
Instant Postum, the powder form, which is 
made instantly in the cup. If you want 
Postum prepared in the usual way, with 
water, you can use either Instant Postum or. 
Postum Cereal (the kind you boil). You will 
be glad to know that Postum made this way 
costs much less, per cup, than most other 
hot drinks. 

Incidentally, don't you think it would bc 
a good idea for you to try Postum, too? At 
any rate, for your children, let me send you 
the Instant Postum right away! 


FREE- MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


A, 3-25 


Instant Postum..... a ee " 
Postum CEREAL ..... sre : 


5 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario | 
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HAMPION is outselling 
throughout the world be- 
cause it is the better spark plug. 


It is better because of its un- 
breakable double-ribbed silli- 
manite core, its special alloy 
electrodes, and its two-piece 
construction which is gas-tight 
and allows the plug to be taken 
apart for cleaning. 


Champions give more power 
and speed, and better accelera- 
tion. A full set at least once a 
year will pay for themselves in 
the saving of oil and gas. 


More than 95,000 dealers sell 
Champions. Champion X for 
Fords is 60 cents. Blue Box 
for all other cars, 75 cents. 
(Canadian prices 80 and 90 
cents). Insist on Champions. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, 
Ltd. Windsor, Ont. 


Champion is the 
standard spark 
plug for Ford Cars 
and Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors. 
Recognized by 
dealersand owners 
for 13 years as the 
most economical 
and efficient spark . 
plug. Sold by deal- 
ers everywhere. 


| the boat while the other 


"Lobstermen work in pairs; one rows 
ulls the traps, 
baits and resets them. This was in the 
days before gasolene motors, and, being a 
beginner, it was my job to row the dory. 

‘In the winter we'd getup before dawn, 
go out into the harbor in a punt, chop the 
ice off the dory and make the rounds of 
the traps. I rowed all morning. At noon 
we came in for lunch. I rowed all after- 
noon; sometimes I rowed ten hours a day. 
When a northwest wind blew, both of us 
had to take the oars. 

“On the days when it was too rough to 
go out, I painted,” 

It is one of the paintings that Kent did 
when it was too rough to go to the lobster 
traps that now hangs in the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

Kent did not remain a lobsterman. He 
married the niecé of Abbott Thayer and 
came back to New York to toil in another 
architect’s office. But at the first oppor- 
tunity he bolted for the outdoors again. 

His imagination had been caught by 
pictures of Newfoundland. Here was an- 
other wintry coast that called him. As 
usual, he was without money. 

“T went down to the art dealer who had 
my canvases,” said Kent, “and asked 
him for five hundred dollars. I told him 
to select the pictures out of my collection 
that had that value. To my horror, he 
took thirteen paintings, frames and all. 
It nearly broke my heart. A few years 
later single pictures from that lot were 
sold for morethan three thousand dollars.” 


N NEWFOUNDLAND Kent stuck to 

his knitting and painted some of his 
finest pictures, including “The House of 
Dread,” “The Seiners, ” and “The Portrait 
of a Child.” “The Seiners” was the first 
modern American painting to find its way 
into the famous Frick collection, which had 
hitherto been composed entirely of old 
masters. : 

“ About this time my work started to 
sell,” said Kent, “and I started to invest 
in my own pictures. Most of them I 
couldn't buy back. Paintings that I had 
sold for a hundred dollars were now up in 
the thousands, clear out of my reach. 

“To show you how the prices soared: 
One of my friends liked an early picture of 
mine called “Monhegan Morning." I 
agreed to sell it to him for $200. He had 
very little money in those days, and he 
arranged to pay me in instalments of 
fifteen dollars a month. 

“When he had paid in $115, he wrote 
me asking if I would refund his money if 
he returned the picture. He did and I 
did. I sold the picture next day to an art 
dealer for $500. A year later my friend 
decided that he wanted the picture back, 
because he missed it so, and when I sent 
him to the art dealer he found that the 
price was $1,500. He bought it. . 

In 1916 Kent was seized with longing 
to go to Alaska. He wanted to go off by 
himself for a year to paint the mountains 
and the sea and the wilderness. But he 
had no money. Who was to provide for 
his wife and his small sons and daughters 


during this unproductive year? Who was 
to frame the pictures, print the catalogues, 
send out the announcements, and arrange 
the exhibition when he should return? 

One night a friend of his—a lifelong 
friend—learned of Kent's wish. Next morn- 
ing hesummoned three persons to his office. 

“Look here,” he said, “we are about to 
turn an artist into a corporation. The 
stock will sell at one hundred dollars a 
share. We are going to take over all of his 
assets, pay him a salary and ship him off to 
Alaska for a year's work. We're all going 
to invest in him. The earnings of the com- 
pany will come from the sale of the pic- 
tures he brings out of Alaska." 

“If,” said one, “the paintings sell. Who 
is the artist?" 

* Rockwell Kent." 

"Tl take a block of stock in him," he 
returned without hesitation. 

“So will I,” said the second. 


“And I,” said the third. 
ITHOUT further ado, the four of 


them sat down, called in a lawyer and 
a stenographer and made a corporation 
out of Rockwell Kent. They capitalized 
him at five thousand dollars. They gave 
him a block of stock for his good will, 
his reputation, his talents, and his indus- 
try. They elected him general manager 
of Rockwell Kent, Inc., and guaranteed 
him a monthly salary sufficient to pay 
the expenses of himself and his family. 

The papers were filed with the secretary 
of state at Albany, New York, the fees 
paid, and the charter issued. Kent himself 
drew the design of the company seal and 
the stock certificates. 

Taking his nine-year-old son with him, 
Kent stepped off the threshold of civiliza- 
tion into the remoteness of the North. 

On Fox Island, in Resurrection Bay, he 
toiled for nearly a year. There, in the 
sparkle of winter health and spirits, he 
and his son felled trees, sawed logs, built 
a cabin, and piled up firewood. They 
bathed in the icy sea and rolled naked in 
the snowbanks. They skated on the 
frozen blue surface of the lake under the 
moon while the northern lights wheeled 
over the sky. They adventured and ex- 
plored. And they painted, side by side. 

The exhibition of Rockwell Kent's black 
and white drawings and oil paintings of 
Alaska amounted to a sensation in an ex- 
clusive Fifth Avenue gallery the year he 
returned. According to the critics, it took 
a strong and healthy person with a fine 
circulation to view the pictures, so cold 
did the north wind blow in them, so chill 
was the sea, and so stern were the rocks. 

Did they sell? They did, and at large 
prices. Rockwell Kens, Inc., paid a twentv 
per cent dividend, and then Rockwell 
Kent bought out the company and dis- 
banded the stockholders. 

Rockwell Kent will never go back to 
Alaska again, or to Tierra del Fuego, or 
to the Island of Monhegan, or to New- 
foundland. He has had his day there. He 
will go on to new wildernesses and to new 
adventures of the heart and of the spirit. 
But he will never repeat. 


“STOP a Minute!" says Dr. William S. Sadler, widely known lecturer and 
writer on health subjects, in an intensely practical and helpful article 
next month. Do you get ‘all wound up" and then “all run down"? Do 
you know how to protect yourself against hurry and nervousness? Doctor 
Sadler tells you in this intimate piece how to safeguard your health against 
the effects of hurrying, and how to preserve your energy and happiness. 


Visit the Doctor and He Won't 
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(Continued from page 25) 


is dull and prolonged or sharp and inter- 
mittent—that is the time to seck medical 
advice. Another symptom of trouble 
brewing is inability to hear low tones— 
and the /east sign of a discharge from the 
ears should send you posthaste to the 
doctor. 

More than 32,000 patients were ad- 
mitted to the Cornell University Medical 
Clinic last year, and the visits made by 
them totaled more than 112,000. The 
patients were examined and treated by a 
staff of more than a hundred physicians 
many of them specialists of long experi- 
ence. 


AVE welearned anything from dealing 

with such a vast number of cases 
which would be of use to the average man 
or woman? Well, as I have already indi- 
cated, I have been impressed by the num- 
ber of people who delay secking medical 
advice until it is too late for treatment to 
help them, as it would have done in the 
earlier stages of their ailments. So I 
think the most helpful thing I can do ts to 
tell you about some of the signs that show 
when people need medical care. 

Let me say, at the outset, that the safe 
rule is to have a medical examination once 
a year, whether you have detected signs 
of something wrong or not. The object 
of this, of course, is to keep you in good 
health by discovering at the very earliest 
moment anything that may be wrong—or 
to release you from fear, if you think you 
have some disease which is not really pres- 
ent at all. Very often, in such an exami- 
nation, a physician discovers that the 
patient is hearing well in only one ear, or 
seeing well in only one eye. And even if 
the examination does nothing more than 
relieve your mind, or disclose the fact that 
you need glasses, it is certainly worth while. 

Many people are anxious to save the 
trouble and expense of going to a doctor. 
So when they find themselves coughing, 
losing weight, or suffering from headaches 
or pains in the joints, they begin taking 
whatever remedies they happen to have 
about. Now the medicine itself may do 
no harm, but the delay in getting expert 
advice often does do incalculable harm. 

Some time ago a man came to the 
clinic because he had begun to lose 
weight. For more than six years, he ad- 
mitted, he had had a little hacking cough. 
He had tried to get rid of it by taking 
cough medicine, but it had hung on all 
that time. The only thing that worried 
him was loss of weight; but, of course, 
that cough should have sent him to a doc- 
tor long before. He was suffering from 
tuberculosis in an advanced stage. 

The point I am making here is that a 
hacking cough, which persists for a con- 
siderable period of time, ought always to 
be referred to a physician. This sort of 
cough may be due to nothing more than a 

throat irritation from smoking, or an 
elongation of the palate which causes a 
tickling, or to an infection of the tonsils, 
but it always creates a suspicion of tuber- 
culosis, at Last 


Recently a woman came to the clinic, 
certain that she had a “tumor on the 
brain." She had reached this conclusion 
because the headaches (from which she 
had been suffering more or less for years) 
had increased to the point where they 
caused her the most excruciating pain. 
The real trouble had nothing at all to do 
with the rare affliction she thought she 
had. It all came from her eyes—an ex- 
treme case of astigmatism—and was 
readily relieved by glasses. 

Everyone should know that headaches 
—whether mild or intense—dizziness, 
watering of the eyes, and fatigue following 
a slight amount of reading, are among the 
important signs which mean yóu should 
have your eyes examined. 

Another patient knew she had “stom- 
ach trouble," because she had been suffer- 
ing from dizzy spells for two years. Now 
dizziness may be due to a gastro-intestinal 
condition, such as constipation; but in 
this woman's case the cause was some- 
thing quite different. She went very 

“often to moving picture theatres—and she 

always sat as near the front as possible. 
The flicker of the pictures had resulted in 
eye strain, and dizziness. Her “stomach 
trouble” was cured by wearing glasses, 
and staying away from motion picture 
theatres for a while. 

Not infrequently people who find them- 
selves suffering from acute shortness of 
breath decide, upon their own initiative, 
that the proper remedy is to take more 
exercise. 

This is all right, provided the symptom 
indicates merely that the general health 
is under par because of bad diet and a 
sedentary life. But shortness of the 
breath may mean trouble with the heart, 
and in this case the exercise should always 
be regulated by a physician. 


ECENTLY a woman came to the 

clinic confident that she needed treat- 
ment for ‘‘heart disease." When she was 
lying on het left side in bed she could 
“feel her heart thumping,” and when she 
was climbing stairs to the elevated railwa 
she found ‘herself “short of breath." 
Friends had told her that these things 
were signs of trouble with the heart, and 
she had worried about it a great deal. 
After a thorough examination, however, 
we found not the slightest trace of heart 
trouble. The shortness of breath was 
really due, in her case, to a general “run 
down’”’ condition, caused by an inactive 
life and dietary errors. 

This case is typical of what we are 
always finding—patients who think they 
have heart trouble because they have mis- 
interpreted the symptoms. And the 
point I want to stress .s this: if, for any 
reason, you think you have such trouble, 
the thing to do is to see a physician, not 
to go on worrying about what may be an 
unfounded fear. 

In the main, there are three signs that 
tell when there is need to seek advice re- 
garding heart conditions. I am going to 
explain these here. 


Soap and Resin 


Dont torture your 
complexion with 
harsh treatment 


OES your face feel drawn 
and sore after bathing? 


e Does it smart, burn and 


look mottled? Probably you 
are using the wrong soap or 
your method of cleansing is 
too harsh. 

Resinol Soap will stand 
every test of purity. Its 
'wholesome fragrance as well 
as its rich color is your guaran- 
tee for the healthful Resinol 
properties it contains. Buy a 
cake from your druggist and 
bathe your fice with it to- 
night. Note how réadily it 
lathers, how gently but thor- 
oughly it cleanses the pores, 
how easily it rinses, how soft, 
velvety and refreshed it leaves 
your skin. 

But don't let your treatment be too 
harsh! Many a woman ruins her 
beauty at the start by scrubbing 
her face with a rough cloth and 
hot water when she should use 
luke-warm water and a soft cloth— 
or better still—her fingertips. Rinse 
thoroughly and dry well by patting 
the skin lightly with a soft towel. 


Resinol Ointment is a ready aid to 
Resinol Soap. In addition to being 
widely used for eczema, rashes, chaf- 
ings, etc., thousands of women find 
it indispensable for clearing away 
blackheads, blotches and similar 
blemishes. Keep a jar on hand. 


RESINO 


Please send me, without charge, a sample of Resinol 


ol Ointment. 
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We believe we make the 
best typewriter ribbon 
in the world—and its 


name is PARAGON 


| Remington 


SUCCESSFUL 
MAN KNOWS THE 
VALUE OF TIME 


He has learned not to waste the minutes. His train- 
ing has taught him to use every second productively. 

In this important factor of success he finds the 
Remington Portable an able ally. 

Away from his office it saves his time. It writes 
for him rapidly, legibly —and makes every writing 
task a pleasure. : 

The Remington Portable has won a leadership, 
in sales and popularity, which is only natural. It 
has every feature of the big Remington but size. 
It has the full, standard keyboard; is easy to 
operate, and does beautiful work always. It is 
light, compact, reliable, durable— and it carries 
its table on its back, so you may use it anywhere, 
at any time, 

Remington Portable is sold everywhere. Easy 
payment terms, if desired. Write today for il- 
lustrated **For You— For Everybody." Address 
Department 59, 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 


374 Broadway, New York-Branches Everywhere 


Portable / 


J 
The Recognized Leader in á 
Sales and Popularity 


I. Shortness of breath: If this con- 
dition becomes noticeable upon slight ex- 
ertion, it ought to be called to the atten- 
tion of a physician at once. By “slight 
exertion” I mean climbing a short flight 
of stairs, or taking a short but brisk walk. 
Of course the sedentary person is more 
easily “winded”? than one who is ac- 
customed to active exercise; but even the 
inactive person ought not to be pain- 
fully “winded” by such exercise as this. 

2. Pain: The pain that indicates 
trouble with the heart is not usually lo- 
cated “in the heart.” It is felt most frc- 


| quently under the sternum in the center 


of the chest, and it often radiates, or 
" shoots," down the arms; it may be sharp 
and knifelike, or dull and prolonged. By 
no means do all such pains as these mean 
heart trouble; but if they are persistent 
they do mean that you should have them 
investigated by a competent physician. 

3. Palpitation of the heart: 'Thissymp- 
tom is very misleading. People some- 
times think they are having palpitation of 
the heart because they can feel the heart 
beat when they are lying on the left side in 
bed. But in this position it is nothing 
unusual at all to become conscious of the 
heart's thumping, and it has no partic- 
ular significance. The irregular beating 
of the heart, which is accurately described 
as “palpitation,” occurs under two sets of 
circumstances which are quite different. 
There is the palpitation which accom- 
panies excitement, or emotional disturb- 
ance. This does not ordinarily mean 
that you have trouble with your heart! 
But the palpitation which follows very 
slight physical exercise is likely to be a 
symptom of importance, and should have 
medical attention. 


OF COURSE heart trouble is not the 

only thing people worry about. Re- 
cently a civil engineer came to the clinic 
because he thought he needed treatment 
for kidney trouble. He had long been 
suffering from pains in the back. Like 


| many people who have such pains, he had 


not the least idea how many things may 


| cause them. Pain in the back may be due 
| toa sort of rheumatic condition—resulting 
| from a focal infection of the teeth, the 


| his 


tonsils, the nasal sinuses, or the gall blad- 
der. It may even come from improper 
use of the feet in walking and standing. 
That proved to be the trouble in this en- 
gineer's case. 

He knew a lot about mechanical princi- 
ples of a certain kind, but very little about 
the proper mechanical use of his body. 
When he walked, he let himself slouch 
forward; he toed out, and floundered or 
popped as he went along; the weight of 

ody was allowed to come on the in- 
side of his feet, instead of on the outside, 
where it belonged. As a result of all this 
he had developed the abnormality known 
as flat foot. 

Now, flat foot alone could not have 
caused the pain he suffered in his back. 
But the flat feet, plus the.way he walked, 
caused a strain at the knee. This strain 
at the knee caused a further strain at the 
hip. And this strain resulted in a strain 
of the back! When the engineer had 
learned how to use his feet, and how to 
carry himself when walking, he stopped 
having pains in his back! 

It is sometimes necessary for persons 
who have been using their feet improperly 
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for a long time to consult an orthopedic 
specialist. But I can give you here a few 
hints that may be useful. There is an 
almost universal misconception as to the 
correct standing and walking posture. 
Many of us have been taught to stand up 
too straight, and to hold our shoulders 
back. is advice would be all right if 
our shoulders had been placed at the back; 
but the fact is we are built with our shoul- 
ders a little to the front—and we ought to 
leave them there. 

Correct posture in standing is an up- 
right position, not tense, with the shoul- 
ders in their natural position, slightly for- 
ward. The lower abdominal muscles 
should be firm, holding the intestines in. 
The feet should be parallel, and the weight 
of the body should come on the outside of 
the feet, not on the inside. In walking, 
also, the feet should be parallel, toeing 
neither in nor out. Remember that hold- 
ing the body rigid—with the shoulders 
thrown back, as though you were on pa- 
rade, is just as bad as a slouching, round- 
shouldered gait. 

Sometimes the symptoms resulting 
from bad posture are of such a nature that 
patients think they have stomach or in- 
testinal trouble. Belching. distension of 
the abdomen after meals, a dragging sen- 
sation on the stomach, pains in the legs 
and back, a “run-down feeling”—es- 
pecially if the latter is a chronic state and 
not a condition following some particular 
illness—these are, all symptoms which 
Hp mean that you need to consult an 
orthopedic specialist. 

The way to avoid colds is to keep up 
your general bodily health by the right 
diet and proper exercise. And the way to 
ance against serious consequences, if you 

o take cold, is to have proper treatment. 

Constantly recurring colds indicate that 
there may be conditions in the nose and 
throat needing attention. The physician 
to whom you go should be able not only to 
ameliorate your suffering from the cold 
itself, but to advise you how to correct the 
conditions which make you susceptible 
to colds. 


SIGNS of ill health which appear in the 
skin are among those least understood 
by the laymen. These signs may seem of 
slight significance to you, when to the 
medical man they are of great importance. 
To him, the skin is, in fact, a kind of 
mirror that reflects what is going on inside 
your body. I am going to explain here 
the skin conditions which should be re- 
ferred to a physician as soon as possible 
after their appearance: 

First: Any abnormal sensation in the 
skin, such as pain, itching, or burning. This 
may be caused by an increased supply of 
blood to the skin, or by some nervous dis- 
turbance, or it may be an irritation from 
the presence of chemicals or sugar in the 
skin as the result of a diabetic condition. 

Of course the itching may be due to 
many things far less dangerous than dia- 
betes. It may arise from faulty elimina- 
tion on the par: of the kidneys, or from 
some temporary derangement of the liver, 
which causes the bile to go to the skin. 
And it may even be due to parasites on, 
orin, the skin. In any case itching is al- 
ways an important symptom, and should 
not be neglected. 

Second: A burning sensation along 
the tip and sides of the tongue. This may 
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Today, danger is marked wherever 
it exists—on railroads and highways, 
on land and on sca. Civil officials, 
as well as medical and dental au- 
thorities, civic organizations and 
industrial committces—all are des- 
ignating Danger Lines that demand 
our constant respect and attention. 


Safeguard 


This is the Day of Prevention A: 


your health at | 


-— 


THE DANGER LINE 


EveERYWHERE medical and den- 
tal authorities are seeking to 
safeguard health by warning us 
of danger. That is why dental 
authorities have pointed out 
The Danger Line on our teeth 
. —1a vital point where all should 
practice prevention. 

For it is in the tiny V-shaped 
crevices along The Danger Line 
that food particles lodge and 
ferment, causing acids which 
lead to decay. The gums be- 
come infected, bleed and recede 
from the teeth. Pyorrhea often 
follows. Undermined health— 
even heart trouble, rheumatism 
and kidney disease—may be the 
direct result from infection due 
to Acid Decay. 

Your dentist will tell you that 


milk of magnesia is a safe, thor- 
ough, effective means of counter- 
acting the acids in the mouth 
which cause decay. Squibb’s 
Dental Cream is made with 
Squibb's Milk of Magnesia. It 
cleans your teeth thoroughly 
and brings out all their natural 
beauty. It neutralizes the acids 
which attack the teeth. It stops 
Acid Decay. It reduces the 
peril of Pyorrhea. No dental 
cream can do more. 

There's a pleasant tang to 
Squibb’s Dental Cream that 
you and your family will like. 
To get children to brush their 
teeth regularly, give them 
Squibb's Dental Cream. It is 
safe for all—even the baby's 
teeth and gums. 


SQUIBBS DENTAL CREAM 
Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


SQUIBB'S MILK OF MAGNESIA—The Standard of Quality —recommended by physicians 
everywhere, may be purchased in large and small bottles from your druggist. If you have not 
used Squibb's Milk of Magnesia, we urge you to try it and note its definite superiority—its 


entire freedom from a bitter, alkaline taste. 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS -Chemusrs to the Medical and Dental Professions since 1858. 
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And Penetrates 


between the fibres without fil- 
tering out the pigment, thus | 
insuring a solid anchorage. | 


Because of a higher percentage of pure linseed 
oil, extra fine grinding of materials and Lucas’ 
superior methods of combining all ingredients 
lito obi péclcctiy frihed product, ou are assured greater covering quali- 
ties, better hiding properties and effective penetration. A gallon of Lucas 
Tinted Gloss Paint cover 400 or more square feet, two coats, where 
ordinary paint will cover only 250 to 300 square feet, two coats. 
Thorough penetration insures firm anchorage of the paint film and protec- 
tion of the surface. 
IT COVERS 
more square feet per gallon and more thoroughly hides the surface, due to 
finer grinding of materials, a higher percentage of pure linseed oil, and 
LUCAS superior methods of combining all ingredients into one perfectly 
finished product. 
IT BEAUTIFIES 
and its beauty lasts because of its high gloss and clear, perfect shades, made 
with pure tinting colors of Lucas' own manufacture, possessing maximum 
permanency. . 
IT LASTS 
longer because it is made of highest grade materials, carefully selected, scien- 
tifically combined by skilled workers of long experience. 


IT PROTECTS 
positively because its smooth, glossy surface is resistant to weather. Its elas- 
ticity prevents checking or during temperature changes, consequently 


preventing moisture, the cause of decay, from getting to the underlying surface. 


IT IS ECONOMICAL 
Its GREATER COVERING CAPACITY reduces the cost of application. 
Its GREATER LASTING QUALITY decreases the cost per year of pro- 
tection. 
Its GREATER PROTECTION saves costly repairs. 
Its GREATER BEAUTY increases the value of your property, reflects 
prosperity and radiates happiness. 
Make sure you get this dependable LUCAS quality when you buy 
paint. Send for dealer's name and color card. Address Dept. A-3. 


Johnlucas&Co..ine. 
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be an indication of so serious a disorder as 
anemia. 

Third: Discolorations of the skin— 
the appearance of whitish, yellow, black- 
ish, or brown spots. Their appearance 
may be due to faulty elimination on the 
part of the intestines, or to abnormal 
conditions in other organs. 

When they discover such skin symp- 
toms as I have mentioned, many people 
try to treat themselves by applications of 
salves, or by taking so-called blood puri- 
fiers. Now, these remedies may do no 
harm in themselves but they are not likely 
to do any good; and the delay in consulting 
a physician while the self-treatment is 
going on may involve serious conse- 
quences. 

Remember that abnormal conditions in 
the skin are in all probability not due to 
something wrong with the skin itself. 
Skin symptoms are important usually 
because tf ate they indicate about the 
internal organs. The treatment you re- 
quire cannot be determined except 
through a thorough examination by a 
competent physician. 

Among the skin conditions which people 
very commonly neglect are such things as 
rashes, moles, and other small growths, 
and pustule formations. These, too, are 
often significant. Moles, and other 
growths that are being irritated by friction 
in shaving or by clothing, should gener- 
ally be removed. This is especially true 
if they show a tendency to change in color, 
or to grow. 


S9 FAR, I have been emphasizing the 
importance of seeking medical advice 
romptly when signs of ill health appear. 
his 1s all very important, because the 
failure to do so often results in great suf- 
fering, or permanent injury. 

The great object of medicine to-day, 
however, is to teach people how to live so 
as to avoid illness and disease. And in 
closing I want to say something about 
that. 

Again and again you have heard, or 
read, about the importance of the right 
kind of diet and proper exercise. But do 
you practice what you know? Every 
year thousands of people come to the 
clinic whose trouble is due mainly to 
neglect of these things. Bad diet habits 
and lack of exercise mean that eventually 
the organs will not perform the work of 
elimination properly. This keeps you in 
bad condition generally, lessens your re- 
sistance, and renders you liable to many 
of the troubles already mentioned. 

For a person in good health, walking 
from two to four miles a day at the rate 
of four miles an hour is not too much. And 
this should be supplemented by light 
calisthenic exercises upon arising—in a 
room with the windows open. This in- 
creases the circulation, brings fresh oxy- 
gen to the tissues, and stimulates all the 
organs, including the intestines. The 
exercises should be done for not less than 
five or ten minutes and fifteen or twenty 
would be better. 

Now as regards diet. We have come to 
see that most of us eat too much. It is 
said that about half of what we eat keeps 
us alive and the other half kills us—and 
there is a great deal of truth in that. Over- 
eating, together with faulty elimination 
from lack of exercise, makes us susceptible 
to a great variety of ills. 
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"Thousands, perhaps millions, of people | 


in the United States are guilty in this mat- 


ter of over-eating and under-exercising. | 


And most of them are sufferers from that 
commonest of all troubles—constipation. 


For that reason, in addition to stressing | 


the importance of adequate daily exercise, 
I am going to suggest also an anti-consti- 
pation diet routine. This is designed, of 


course, for people otherwise in good | 


health. 

This routine is used in the gastro-in- 
testinal department of the Cornell Clinic. 
Its special virtue lies in the fact that it 
provides a rather large proportion of 
vegetables and fruits—a bulky diet. 
Those of us who do little hard physical 
work would do well to make up the menus 
of our meals from the items on this list. 
Remember this is not a reduction diet, but 
a laxative diet. To your own advantage 
you could probably eat much less than 
the quantity indicated, while restricting 
yourself to the varieties of food men- 
tioned. 

On Arising: Two glasses of cold water. 
Exercise for five or ten minutes, followed 
by a cold bath. If this is not well toler- 
ated, take a warm bath, and then a cold 
shower, or slap the abdomen with a towel 
wet with cold water. 

Breakfast: A cup of coffee, or coffee 
substitute, with cream or milk and sugar. 
Stewed fruit of any kind, or baked apple 
with cream; oranges, ripe cut-up iw Se 
ripe pears, mellow sweet apples; occasion- 
ally cantaloupe; berries in season. A bowl 
of corn-meal mush or oatmeal (thoroughly 
cooked), served with milk, cream, or but- 
ter, and sugar. Bran, corn, or whole- 
wheat bread with butter; marmalade if 
desired. No eggs, but occasionally some 
crisp bacon. 

Luncheon: A glass of milk, butter- 
milk, or some fermented milk. A soup 
of asparagus, celery, mushrooms, lettuce, 
corn, peas, beans, tomatoes—or any other 
vegetable that can be puréed. (No soups 
made with meat or meat stock.) Any 
fruit, vegetable, or mixed salad, or any 
combination of cooked green vegetables. 
Bread as for breakfast. Stewed fruits, 
baked apple, fruit puddings with cream. 
Fresh gingerbread or molasses cookies. 

Dinner: Soup as for luncheon. A 
small portion of beef, lamb, veal, chicken, 
fish, steak, or chops. (No pork, duck, 
goose, or any salted or preserved meats or 
fish.) Two green vegetables, such as 
corn, peas, string beans, asparagus, greens, 
Brussels sprouts, cabbage, onions, par- 
snips, beets and beet tops, lima beans, 
squash, cauliflower, tomatoes (stewed or 
raw), artichokes, eggplant. One starchy 
vegetable, such as rice, macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, noodles, white or sweet potatoes, 
hominy or grits. A lettuce or vegetable 
salad, French dressing. Bread as for 
breakfast. Stewed fruits, baked ‘apple, 
occasionally cantaloupe, fruit puddings 
with cream, gelatin with fruit and cream, 
rice pudding with fruit and cream; oc- 
casionally plain cake or cookies. Demi- 
tasse if desired. 

One glass of water may be taken with 
the meal. A different kind of fruit should 
be eaten with each meal, and from day to 
day. The vegetables should be thoroughly 
cooked—puréed when possible. The 
meats should be roasted, broiled, or 


boiled. 
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The richest 
available source 
of health-building 


vitamins! 


THE importance of the vitamins 
found in pure cod-liver oil cannot be 
overestimated. They are necessary for 
growth and health; they are essential for 
the normal development of bone and for the sound- 
ness of teeth. They aid the body to resist infection, 
and are essential not only to children but to adults. 

Science has proved by thousands of tests that pure 
cod-liver oil is the richest available source of these 
protective, restorative, vitalizing and growth-induc- 
ing vitamins ! 

Every bottle of Squibb's Cod-Liver Oil bears a 
label giving its high vitamin content. Squibb's Cod- 
Liver Oil is packed and treated by special Squibb 
processes which preserve the vitamin value and render 
it much more palatable than any cod-liver oil you've 
ever tasted. Insist on Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil at your 


druggist’s. 
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The Pullman 
Philosopher 


"CYHERMAN'S remark applies 
to hair as well as war," said 
the Pullman Philosopher. 


“What’s the idea of stealing 
Dante's stuff?" I mildly inquired. 


“Hair is the meanest substance 
in the world," quoth the P. P. 
“Here on my bald spot where I 
want it, I can't raise it. Whereas 
on my face I have no use for it, 
but it grows there like weeds. I 
haven't shaved today because 
pity for my suffering face stays 
my razor hand." 


"In the words of Munyon,” 
said I, “there is hope!" And I 
made a dive for my sample case. 


In two minutes I had him standing 
in front of a wash-bowl—coat and collar 
off and sleeves rolled up. 

"It's no use," he groaned, "the 
water's cold and this razor is dull." 
“Forget it" was my brutal comeback. 
“Work that half-inch of Mennen Shav- 
ing Cream into lather. Use plenty of 
Mr. Pullman's arctic aqua. Don't 
bother with towels or finger rubbing." 

As the diminutive dab of cream be- 
gan to swell into mountainous lather, 
I saw amazement in his eye. 

*Now it's all over but the shaving," I 
explained. *''That slather of lather has 
changed your bristling whiskers into 
soft pinfeathers. Scientists call this 
Mennen action 'dermutation. You'll 
call it a miracle.” 

After a few easy razor strokes his 
face was as smooth asa girl's. The Phi- 
losopher wrung my hand in gratitude. 

“Just rub a little of this Mennen Skin 
Balm into your hide," I directed. “It 
disappears right away—no grease, a 
pleasant odor, and it makes your face 
feel great.” 

“Don’t thank me,” I interupted his 
hymn of praise, "thank the Mennen 
chemists who have created a Shaving 
Cream that makes whiskers surrender 
and a Skin Balm that makes faces 
smile." 

Your druggist has 50c tubes of 
Mennen Shaving Cream—and tubes of 
Mennen Skin Balm at the same price. 
A word to the wise— 


e. 
£454. 


C g 
MENNEN 


SHAVINGS CREAM 


The Ten Great Discoveries 


(Continued from page 7) 


that had hitherto prevailed in the world 
to grow into kingdoms and empires. And 
in the place of the traditions and vague 
memories of men came the beginnings of 
history. It became possible to hold to- 
gether great masses o me by the written 
word and to recall them to it when they 
forgot. The day dawned when men could 
be held together in sympathy and purpose 
by epics and Bibles and Korans, and then 
their thoughts and ideas could be set 
down and scrutinized and corrected with 
an exactness that had hitherto been im- 
possible. 

With writing I think the second great 
stage in human discovery was attained. 
With the implement, the primary taboos, 
fire, and speech, man became man; with 
the domestication of animals, agriculture, 
ships, and writing, man became civilized 
man and began to spread his community, 
until now it promises to embrace all his 
species. 

Now, there are certain very considerable 
devices that I am not ARANE in this 
list of ten; for example, the discovery of 
bronze and iron and the invention of 
pottery, and it is reasonable for the 
reader to demand a justification for the 
exclusion of these from our list. I do not 
deny that they were innovations of very 
great importance, but my case is that, 
nevertheless, they produced no profound 
and fundamental diliges in human life. 

Men found out how to get bronze and 
afterward how to get iron, and a keener, 
less fragile edge was put upon their tools 
and weapons; but they went. on sowing 
and plowing and worshiping and trading 
very much as they had done, before some 
observant guest at a feast saw a chance 
lump of ore yield its metal amidst the 
charcoal of the fire. And the firing of a 
clay vessel gave a new and convenient 
variation of the gourd, but again it did 
not revolutionize life. Basket making and 
weaving too meant great additions to the 
conveniences and comfort of life, but no 
fundamental change. Nor did the device 
of the needle mean a new era for mankind, 
but only a bigger tent and a more coherent 
garment. 


Too much importance has been given to 
the discovery of metals in human his- 
tory. That is due, I think, to the fact that 
so much ofour ethnology and anthropology 
began in museums and collections of 
“curiosities.” There the savant worked 
upon bones and potsherds and tools and 
hard bits of things, and any difference in 
the material of these struck him with 
exaggerated force. He wrote of a Stone 
Age and a Bronze Age and an Iron Age. 

In thesameway, and forthesamereason, 
the ethnologists have exaggerated the 
importance of skull shapes. But really the 
Stone Age is divisible into three stages: 
each at least as important as the whole of 
human history after agriculture appeared, 
there was the pre-human stone age of 
immense duration; there was the stone 
age of the savage hunters, lasting many 
thousands of years; and finally there was 
the age when polished stone implements 
were used, and men had domesticated 


beasts and started upon agriculture. That 
latter age passes insensibly into history; 
the appearance of the metals was just one 
of the multitude of its progressive achieve- 
ments. 

About another discovery I have been 
more doubtful, and that is the discovery 
of vehicular traffic, of the wheel that is to 
say, and the road. The wheel, as a 
practicable proposition, followed upon the 
subjugation of the metals; the tire is the 
necessary condition for the wheelwright's 
activity; the wheel and the hooped barrel 
are structurally cousins. 

Possibly the ancient empire of the 
Hittites was the first to make roads; 
conquering Assyria was among the first 
to use horse and chariot and iron weapon 
and highway in a common scheme of 
aggression. The Persian Empire was knit 
together by imperial roads. The steady 
discovery of wheel and road meant a 
widening range of power and intercourse 
for men only second to that of the ship. 
A little reluctantly I put it outside my 
chosen ten. There are stronger claims. 


HAVE cited eight main discoveries sus- 

taining human life as we know it. I come 
now to two others that seem to me to be 
still in the process of development. They 
are not yet worked out: a large part of 
our current life is a struggle with these 
still unmanageable problems. The first of 
these, the ninth great discovery, is money 
or finance; the other is the abolition of 
insurmountable distances on our planet, 
and the realization that the world is round 
and finite and complete. 

Coins grew out of the use of the precious 
metals by traders as a compact, portable, 
widely appreciated commodity of ex- 
change. The stamping of ingots as a 
guarantee of quality and weight led to a 
standardization of coins. The bartering of 
commodity for commodity gave place to 
the exchange of commodities for money, 
which became more and more a mere 
symbol of a generalized claim upon com- 
modities. Already, twenty-five centuries 
ago, Athens was discussing what money 
really was, and to-day we are still carrying 
on that discussion. The world of men 
finds itself held together or entangled 
together—it is partly one thing and partly 
the other—by the web, shall we call se }— 
or the vital filaments of finance. 

Three thousand years ago all power was 
manifest, and all property was visible and 
tangible; but now a thin film of book- 
keeping and checks and receipts has 
possession of the world. The laws of its 
working are not understood, even in the 
banks and mints they are not clearly 
known; our ideas about these laws change 
and develop, but it is plain that this ill- 
controlled and improperly comprehended 
power now determines the fate of the 
great majority of mankind. The conquest 
and subjugation of this mystery of money 
which man has begotten and cannot yet 
control is the ninth great human dis- 
covery, still in progress in the world. In 
the end, men may find that a sound money 
and social justice are synonymous terms. 

Twenty-three centuries ago there were 
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Bury the Styles of Yesterday 


Built for warmth and permanency, 
the old homes are still better than 
many new ones. The walls and ceil- 
ings may be cracked or out of style. 
The woodwork and arrangement of 
rooms may be out-of-date. But these 
objections are only on the surface and 
are quickly overcome. They can easily 
be buried forever under flawlessnew 
walls of Beaver Fibre Wall Board. 


Without litter, muss or fuss—and at 
small expense—these good old homes 
can be completely transformed and 


BEAVER 


made strictly modern by nailing new 
smooth panels of Beaver Fibre Wall 
Board right over the old cracked 
ceilings and walls. It will not fall. It 
is strong, yet easy to handle, easy 
to apply, and easy to decorate. 


Send for a sample of this miracle 
worker and a copy of the Beaver 
Plan Book which shows the beauti- 
ful modern effects and the economy 
it offers you. Learn how it will mod- 
ernize and transform your home. 
Mail the coupon to us now. 
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WALLS 


Insist on Genuine 


Beaver Fibre 
Wall Board 


Made of spruce fibre compressed 
into big clean panels. Its surface 
is sealed and sized by the exclu- 
sive Beaver Sealtite process to 
resist moisture and reduce paint- 
ing costs. lts superior Art Mat 
Surface makes fine decoration 
easy. Thoroughly seasoned at the 


i fact ctory. Genuine Beaver Fibre 


Wall Board is the only type of wall 
material that can be applied with- 
out special construction, right 
over cracked paper and plaster. 
It will not crack or fall. You can 
distinguish this superior wall 
board by the Red Beaver Border. 


! for WALLS 


Beaver Fibre Wall Board 
Beaver Tile Board 
Beaver Plaster Wall Board 
Beaver Gypsum Lath 
Beaver American Plaster 
Gypsum Partition Block 
Beaver Architectural 
&nd Industrial Varnishes 
and Enamels 


| for ROOFS 


Slate-surfaced Shingles and Slabs 


Special Re-roofing Shingles 
— and Smooth-surfaced Roll 


Built-to-order Roofs 
Roof Paints and Cement 


~ 
Mail this for 


FREE 
samples and descriptions 


CO ISe High Holbora, 
London, d 


Gentlemen: Please send me a 
sample and description of Beaver 
Fibre Wall Board. | I am also in- 
terested in other Beaver 

ucts listed below: 


IU e ———— 


Address...-.-..-.-------+ 


Cia 


State 
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The Man Who Commands 


the Biggest Ship Afloat 


Captain Herbert Hartley 


HE Leviathan—stately giant of the seas—a city 

afloat, complete in every detail—so colossal that 
its very lifeboats (of which there are sixty-eight) are 
almost as large as the caravel which Christopher 
Columbus sailed across unknown seas to find the 
New World! 


Whatever can conduce to comfort, convenience and 
efficiency is there—supplied by the foresight of keen 
minds and the creative genius of the new day. 
Naturally, the Leviathan, then, uses 


THE ROYAL TYPEWRITER 


as an essential unit of its administrative equipment 
..... for on shipboard speed and accuracy are vital 
factors of efficiency. 


Flawless in construction, modern in its every detail, 
the Easy Writing Royal Typewriter brings to modern 
business administration, on land or sea, errorless 
speed and enduring efficiency which are the com- 
pleting essentials of a great organization. 


TYPEWRITERS 
“Compare the Work” 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc., 316 Broadway, New York City 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 


already men who knew clearly that the 
world is round and had even contrived to 
measure its circumference; but it is only 
since the fifteenth century that this fact 


| reached the general consciousness and 


produced essential changes in human life. 


| The mariner’s compass may have played a 


large part in determining the explorations 
that brought first South Africa into the 
world, that brought India and China to 


| the doors of Europe, and made men aware 
_ for the first time of America and presently 


of Australia and New Zealand, and all the 
islands of Oceania. 

The factors in the last phase of dis- 
covery were complex; we must not forget, 
too, the stimulating influence of the Mon- 
goland Turkish conquests on the European 
intelligence; the advance of metallurgy 
played a large part in their development 
because, as iron became cheaper and more 
manageable, the building of bigger ships, 
the utilization of steam, steamships, the 


iron ship, and the railway came crowding: 
at last together to achieve the final defeat 


of distance, and to bring all the world into 
relations ef policy and possible warfare. 

So arose the new problems of world 
movements of population and world trade 
in staples, which underlie all our political 
activities to-day. How rapidly this last 
great discovery of human nearness has 
culminated! When I was a student in 
London, thirty-odd years ago, we fought 
for places in the gallery to see a new comic 
opera by Gilbert and Sullivan, the “Mi- 
kado." It dealt with Japan as Swift 
might have dealt with Japan, as a land so 
remote and strange as to seem altogether 
fantastic, a burlesque of life as we knew 
it. Japan was a joke. But Japan is no 
longer a joke. 


SE I complete my list of the ten primary 
discoveries on w /hich rest the present life 
of mankind. It is evident that I have 
omitted almost all the most striking 
discoveries of the present time; I have 
said nothing of electricity, nothing of 
chemical discovery, nothing of flying. But 
I have been writing of the discoveries that 
have changed life fundamentally and made 
it what it is for us to-day. The great rush 
of inventions arising out of scientific 
research during the last century have not 
as yet altered any of the intimate things 
of existence, or, at any rate, they have not 
altered them in any way comparable to 
the changes made by the ten great dis- 
coveries that I have named. 
But that is not to say that they will not 


| do so. And that brings me to the idea 


latent in all that has gone before in this 
article, the idea that the next great dis- 
covery before mankind is the discovery of 
the full significance and the full possi- 
bilities of the scientific method, both in 
the material and in the mental field. We 
have had a systematic pursuit of scientific 
knowledge in the world on the part of a 
mere handful of people for the last three 
centuries. They took up again the in- 
itiatives of a still smaller band of workers 


| in Athens, Syracuse, Alexandria, and so 


forth, abandoned twenty centuries before. 
Their method of full inquiry and coóper- 


| ative work has still scarcely affected the 


general mass of mankind. They still work 
with contemptible resources in a paralyz- 
ing atmosphere of ignorance, indierenne, 
and dull hostility. 

Yet they have given us our amazing 
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Five Years After 


In Six Prudential Homes 
Typical of Thousands of Homes in 
the United States and Canada 


HERE is the brief story of six Prudential homes five years after the life 
insurance money was paid to the six widows. Four of the widows live 
comfortably. Two work outside their homes to piece out the income from 
the insurance. 


What the insurance meant to them is suggested below. 


What of the twenty children in these six homes? 


Hn d o deitas 


Seven are preparing Three have had busi- The younger children are going on with 
for college. ness school training. school. Not one has had to quit. 


One twenty-year-old girl has married. 


" $ 
$ $^ $n 
30,00 21,754 , (soob) 


The six estates, the occupations of the providers, and what happened— 


This estare, left by The attornev who A professor lefe The wife of an oil Before resuming This insurance enabled 
the roprieror ofa provided thises- this estate tohis man "would hard- stenography this Mrs. D...... to clear her 


business, en- tate had two chil- wife. Their two lyhaveknownhow widow bought her husband's business of 
Praes widowto dren. They will boys will thus go to manage except small home with debt. With balance, col- 
buy a home and have the college on through school — forthisinsurance— thi he insurance lege education funds are 
support three chil- education their and college. there being noth- ney, Thus her immediately available 
dren. The insur- father planned ing else." wO children have for her two oldest chil- 
ance kept the fam- for them. Their a normal chance. dren. Mrs. D..... lives in 
ily from want. mother lives in comfort, as the debt-free 
comfort. business now operates 


very profitably. 


Insurance provides the surest way to keep the family together. 


PRUDENTIAL Monthly Income insurance keeps the home running with a check that 
comes regularly the first of the month. Prudential Monthly Income insurance insures 
certainty of funds. It insures the insurance doing all you intended it to do. 


The Prudential man in your neighborhood will help you now with the right insurance 
plan to protect your family. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD $ HOME OFFICE: NEWARK 
President ] New Jersey 


We es 


CAM. IF EVERY WIFE KNEW WHAT EVERY WIDOW KNOWS — 
ae EVERY HUSBAND WOULD BE INSURED 
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elp 
our first-hand infor- 
mation will save you 
time and money. 
The Santa Fe will offer 


you 


low fare summer excur- 
Sons TO "EE 
rado 


Arizona and New Mexico 
Rockies - the “Off the 
Beaten Path country " and 
to your National Parks. 


W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager h 
Santa Fe System ' 
1204 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois ! 
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Please send me Santa Fe picture-folders of trip to ; 
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knowledge of modern chemistry and 
physics; they have revolutionized medi- 
cine, lengthened life, and increased human 
health, happiness, and power enormously. 
I do not count the definition of new 
elements, the elaboration of this or that 
new possibility of electricity, the pene- 
tration of this or that secret of the depths 
of space or of our intimate vital processes, 
as.separate discoveries. They are all 
aspects of one thing: the steadily expand- 
ing revelation of modern science. It 
extends itself into the realm of mental 
action and social relationships. We still 
live by old laws and usages and traditions, 
but a new phase is close at hand. I have 
distinguished the stages of human life in 
the past by groups of four discoveries: 
By the first four man ceased to be 
instinctive and solitary, and became con- 
structive and social; by the second four he 
ceased to be a savage and entered upon 
the stage of progressive civilization based 
on agriculture, in which we are living to- 
day. Money, I have said, is still a changing 
experiment in human life, but its end 


seems clearly to be this: that, in the place 
of individual chaffering for commodities, 
it will substitute a complete expression of 
the service a man renders to the com- 
munity, and his reciprocal claim upon the 
community. And that community, with 
geographical discovery and discoveries of 
transport and communication, become 
one worldwide community. 

In material science, we have the 
clear possibility and the promise of a 
systematic exploitation of all the natura! 
resources of the planet for the good of the 
whole race; and in the new mental sciences 
the prospect of an education and an 
organization of mental coóperation quite 
beyond our present limited experiences. 

And the ducovety of scientific. world 
economics and the discovery of world 
education have as yet scarcely begun. 
They are the next great discoveries, the 
eleventh and the twelfth, and with them 
man will pass onward into a phase as 
strange and wonderful to us as a railway 
train would be to a paleolithic savage, or 
his tents and weapons to the ancestral ape. 


How Ed Wehr Became a Master 
Builder of Churches 


(Continued from page ro) 


allery, and pews was to be hand-carved. 
The metal fastenings of windows, door 
knobs, and hinges were to be beaten out 
and fashioned hand, each piece in a 
design different Lon any other, and yet 
fitting harmoniously into the whole. No 
two wood panels were to be exactly alike. 
This individualism was to carry into to- 
day the tradition of that distant day when 
each monk, alone in his work cell, ham- 
mered or cut or modeled his conception of 
a door hinge, a window latch, or a pulpit 
panel. 

It was weeks before Wehr and his part- 
ners were ready to submit their bid for 
the erection of Calvary Church, a bid on 
which all their hopes rested. Their figure 
won them the contract. 

Since then, for a time in partnership 
with Mr. Hager, but in later years by 
himself, Mr. Wehr has built numerous 
churches, many of them far costlier and 
possibly finer than Calvary. He himself 
regards the Chapel of the rRe, of 
Trinity Church Parish, New York City, 
his finest piece of work. But I've a notion 
that Calvary, Mr. Wehr's first church, 
holds first place in his affections. I know 
that into no other church went more of 
the spirit, more of the soul of the man. 

Despite his notable success as a builder, 
Edward Wehr is still far from being a rich 
man, in the common understanding of the 
term. This is because he has clung un- 
swervingly to his ideals, and has refused 
to engage in the highly profitable specu- 
lative building that has brought fortunes 
to numerous builders since the war. 

“I would rather lose money on a con- 
tract," he said to me, “than erect a poor 
building." 

Not from Wehr, but from a close friend 
of his, I learned that he has lost money on 
contracts, and at times when he could ill 
afford it. On one of his biggest contracts, 
after all estimates had been made, his bid 
accepted, and work was under way, the 


architect saw that the character of the 
structure would be vastly improved by 
using stones cut much smaller than called 
for by the plans. Wehr, too, realized this 
opportunity to add to the beauty of the 
building. He used the smaller, much 
costlier stones, feeling that the wealthy 
owners would compensate him. When 
they did not, he was forced to sell his 
home to make up his loss. 

“But that building wasn’t a church,” 
Mr. Wehr explained; “and I believe the 
owners will eventually make good the 
difference.” 

I asked Mr. Wehr to tell me about the 
most common of the problems faced by a 
congregation in building a new church. 

“A church,” he said to me, “whether it 
be big or small, should be an inspiration 
to a community. Its very beauty should 
be such as to draw people to it; above all, 
it should embody a dignity and grace 
emblematic of its lofty purpose. People 
will go more readily to a beautiful theatre 
than they will to an ugly one, and the 
theatre managers, knowing this, spend 
millions to add to the beauty of amuse- 
ment places. 

“Of course there will be, in any con- 
gregation, a multiplicity of ideas as to 
what constitutes the beautiful. The best 
plan for all concerned is for the congrega- 
tion to name a small committee to act for 
it. This committee should not be ham- 
pered by too many restrictions, and at 
the very most it should not have more 
than eight members. 

“Before the committee does anything 
else, I believe it will greatly profit by visit- 
ing a number of con cededly fine churches. 
'This inspection will accomplish several 
things: first, the committeemen's ideas 
will begin to crystallize and take form; 
second, by consulting with others who al- 
ready have gone through a building ex- 
perience, they will get valuable pointers 
which will enable them to avoid many 
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ts cold 


in North Dakota 


Why ARCOLA 
saves steps 


Intherearof ARCOLA 
is a damper automati- 
cally regulated accord- 
ing tothe heat ofthe wa- 
ter. Airis fed to the fire 
through it in just the 
right amount to get 
maximum efficiency 
from minimum fuel. 
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| But Arcola gives them Radiator nna 


E USED to have three stoves, 

and froze,” says Mr. P. J. Stem- 
bach, of Jamestown, N. D., “but 
with ARCOLA and American Radi- 
ators we burn no more coal than 
one stove did, and ARCOLA keeps 
every room evenly warm 


No other heater can do for the 
smallhomewhat ARCOLA does. It is 
acombinationboilerandradiator.It 
warms the room in which it stands, 
and sends a steady flow of hot water 
to a radiator in each room. 

The price is surprisingly low, and 
payments may be made in easy in- 
stallments, according to the new 
plan which your heatingcontractor 
will explain. 

Make up your mind that you will 
not go through another winter in 


SEMBLED SECTION 


discomfort. There is health in 
ARCOLA; there is immense satisfac- 
tion; and there is economy, too. For 
the coal consumption is so much 
smaller than that of stoves or old- 
fashioned heaters, that ARCOLA 
will soon pay back its entire first 
cost. More than 100,000 owners 
have proved this in their own ex- 
perience. One of them lives in your 
neighborhood; ask him. 


Send us your name and the num- 
ber of rooms in your house; an at- 
tractively illustrated book will be 
mailed to you at once. 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


For sale by the Heating and Plumbing Trade Everywhere 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 19, 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. Sales Offices in all principal cities 
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have occurred. 


THE WHITE HOUSE—where many of the 
striking episodes of our national history 
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WASHINGTON 


PLACE of hallowed memories is 

the White House, singularly rich 
in history, tradition and romance. 
Within its walls the visitor may gaze 
backward to days when theRepublic 
was young; and in the contempla- 
tion of the great deeds performed 
here, find new inspiration to good 
citizenship. 

One cannot soon forget the emotions 
that stir him as he lingers in the room 
where Lincoln’s pen freed the slaves; or 
stands on the very spot where the Eman- 
cipator’s coffin rested, and where Nellie 
Grant stood on her wedding day ; or sees 
the window through which Garfie!d was 
carried, the victim of an assassin's bullet. 

Washington is a city of interest to every 
patriotic American. It is worth while taking 


a special journey to the Capital City just 
to sce its beautiful monuments and impres- 
sive public buildings, its lovely parks and 
charming vistas, its treasuresand relicsof the 
past, preserved in art galleries and museums. 


There is so muchto know about Washing- 
ton that to appreciate more fully the inter- 
est that it has for the visitor, you should 
read the illustrated book about Washington 
issued by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


It deals with the city and its attractions; 
its history; its nearby points of interest, and 
is a helpful guide in seeing Washington in- 
telligently. This book affords you a splendid 
opportunity to grasp the real soul and spirit 
of Washington. It will be mailed to you 
free on receipt of coupon below. 

The Baltimore & Ohio is the only route 
between New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
passing directly through Washington, where 
liberal stop-over privilege is accorded. 


“W. B. CALLOWAY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 
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costly mistakes later; third, they will gain 
a knowledge of good architecture and of 
the really good church architects of this 
country. 

‘Above everything else, I believe ear- 
nestly that the selection of the architect 
is the most momentous problem a church 
building committee faces. The best 
builder in the world can’t erect a fine 
building on poor plans. 

“Let me tell you of the problems en- 
by one congregation. The 
church, one of the oldest in its city, was 
located in a section which had gradually 
been given over to business. Yet the lo- 
was central, and conveniently 
reached from the more residential dis- 
tricts into which its members had moved. 

“The first question to confront the 
building committee was that of a site. 
Should it retain the old site, flanked on 
all sides by business, or should it move the 
church into a more desirable section, 
where land was cheaper and a far larger 
lot could be purchased at a saving? - 

“The building committee carefully con- 
sidered these facts, and decided to sell its 
old site in the business district and: buy 
anew in another district. At once there 
was a wave of protest and alarm: inthe 
congreg: ution. 

“Fortunately, the committeemen had 
The old site was 
sold, making available at once a huge 
fund, for a fraction of which a much 
larger and more attractive Site was pur- 
chased. Then the committee decided, in 
order to get the very best in design, to 
hold a competition among: architects of 
the.nation. To insure entry of the best 
talent in this competition, a number of 
nationally known church architects were 
invited to submit drawings, each under 
the guarantee ofa stipulated fee, regard- 
le sè of whom should be the winner. 

"In all, forty-fivè, architects entered 
the competition. Among their drawings 
(each identified only by its key number) 
was one which at once stood out above 
the rest, a thing of striking dignity and 
beauty. The judges, recognize authori- 
ties in architecture, seized upon it-unani- 
mously. 


BUILT that church. Almost daily 

during its construction, various mem- 
bers of the congregation came to inspect 
the work and leave in 3 disappointed daze. 
Some of them were even indignant. In- 
stead of the spire’ familiar in America, 
this church is; surmounted by a flèche, 
after the design of many famous Old 
World cathedrals. This fléche was con- 
temptuously dubbed a ‘toothpick’ by 
folks who could not conceive of a church 
| without a regulation spire. 

" Before the completion of this church, 
the congregation had, I understand, lost 
interest to the extent that the minister 
had to wait ten or fifteen minutes for an 
audience, or preach to vacant pews. Soon 
after its dedication, however, the new 
church literally drew its members back to 
it." And not only members, but others, 
too, who hadn't gone to church icis 
Then, like a sudden burst of sun through 
the clouds, the real beauty, the art, t 


dignity of the edifice reached and ripped 
them. 


They filled the church! To-day no 
congregation anywhere is prouder of its 
church building, or more faithful in its 


| attendance at services. Any building. 
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Where will your Children be at your age? 


“The Two Helens” 
of San Francisco Bay 
Miss Helen Wills (with the 
famous sunshield), Olympic 
and national women's tennis 
champion, and Miss Helen 
Jacobs, national girls’ tennis 
champion, 


San Francisco 
A high schesl typical of -the Golden 
; a Gateway 
many others suburban Calif 
te San Francisco to California 


They came, they saw, they stayed 


è —How thousands of newcomers feel about 
life in California is indicated by thesc 
picai excerpts from letters to Califor- 
Pas Inc. We can put you in touch with 

the writers if you desire. 


“One of our five chil 
dren, often troubled 
ably and have mone with malaria, gained 
enough in the bank 21 pounds in three 
to return and start months, and we all 
a small business for look and feel better. 
myself, among my California, by rea- 
old friends, But why son of her wonderful, 
should I? They are sunny climate, is the 
coming out here sin- ideal place for the in 
gly, doubly and by tensive little farm." 
the carload. —J. H., Loni 
“California can pre- 
sent opportunities so 
varied, inspiration so 
profound, and health day in the ycar. I 
so abundant, that handle at least ten 

ou wil almost be times more money 
forced to succeed.” here a an a Deore " 

-G. T., SAN FRANCISCO —C 


*'In these two years I 
have lived comfort- 


California has some 
thing, to sell every 


ANDERSON 


Memorial Chapel, Stanford Univer- 
sity. One hour from San Francisco, 


x you hedged i in where you 
are? Are you looking for the 
better opportunity to succeed, for 
yourself and your children? 


California, with millions of pros- 
perous people who came from 
other communities, has room for 
millions more, in town and coun- 
try. California, with twice the av- 
erage per capita wealth of Amer- 
ica, has enormous undeveloped 
resources of many kinds and is 
just beginning to grow. 


Champion boys and girls 

A better today for everyone —a 
better tomorrow for the children 
— California offers you that. Her 
cities in and near the San Francisco 
Bay district hold the lowest infant 
mortality rate in the United States, 
Her boys and girls, from the time 
they are a month old, grow taller 
and heavier than the average, ac- 
cording to United States govern- 
ment statistics. They play out of 
doors the year "round —the ey fur- 
nished more members to the latest 
Olympic teams than any other 
state — they are champions! The 
public salt water swimming pool 
in San Francisco is the largest out- 
door pool in the world —and San 
Francisco's public tennis courts 
have given America more national 
champions than any other local- 
itv, because, in California, every 


| Memorial Stadium, 


University of Califor- 


sport belongs to all the people, 
and is played all through the year. 

So it is throughout California’s 
magnificent Central Valley. You 
will find swimming pools and golf 
courses in tiny towns, or even out 
in the country, and everywhere 
willingness to work hard when 
work is to be done and to play with 
equal enthusiasm when opportu- 
nity offers. 


San Francisco offers much 

In San Francisco — close to the State 
University and Stanford University, both 
nationally famous, and to Mills College, 
the only recognized woman's college of 
collegiate rank on the Pacific Coast — 
thousands of new families each year find 
exceptional cultural opportunities and cor- 
responding advantages in getting ahead 
financially. A symphony concert seat 
costs twenty-five cents. The public schools 
are increasing at the rate of one new school 
a month. Increasing population provides 
increasing industrial opportunities of many 
sorts — for manufacturer and employe 
working together harmoniously for their 
mutual advantage and that of the up- 
building and development of the city. 
Industrial relations in San Francisco are 
exceptionally good, and the industrial de- 
velopment is correspondingly active. 


Write for this booklet 

Only a moderate nest-egg is needed in 
order to take advantage of California’s 
opportunities. “California, Where Life is 
Better” is an illustrated free booklet that 
tells you all about them. CALIFORNIANS 
Inc. , a non-profit organization of citizens 
interested in the sound development of the 
State, will send it to you onrequest. Fill in 
the coupon today and mail to Catiror- 
NIANS Inc., San Francisco, California 


Headquarters 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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'BestBalanced - 
City ” 
DELEGATION of Eastern business 
men who recently visited St. Louis ex- 
pressed amazement at its wide diversity of 


manufacture. They called it “the best bal- 
anced large city." 


è 


Only eight per cent of St. Louis labor is: 
employed in its largest industry—the manu- 
facture of shoes. Depression in any few lines 
cannot affect the city's commerce as a whole. 


St. Louis has approximately 3,500 fac- 
tories. But they are in something like 114 
distinct lines. 


Your factory located in St. Louis would 
Ship From the Center — Not the Rim. But 
equally important, the city's widely diversified 
industry would insure stability of labor and 
production. 


The story is more completely told in our free 
booklets, *St. Louis as a Manufacturing Center" 
and “St. Louis—the Home City." Ask us to mail 
you one or both. 


ST.LOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


. however. 


when under construction, looks crude. 
Congregations ought not to judge the edi- 
fice while it is being built." 

“As a rule, are congregations backward 
| about building the more pretentious type 
| of church?" I asked. 

“They are at first," Mr. Wehr replied, 
" particularly those denominations which 
insist upon simplicity in worship. The 
architecture of the finer churches, of 
course, is largely influenced by that of 
the famous cathedrals and abbeys of 
Europe. The mistake that many laymen 
make is in associating this architecture 
, with a creed to which they personally do 
| not subscribe, instead of accepting it for 
' what it is, a church architecture in har- 
mony with a// creeds. 


"THERE was a time in this country, 

and a time not so far distant, either, 

‘when it was popularly believed that 

‘only Catholic and Protestant Episcopal 
churches could properly display the cross 
on their edifices. Recently, folks have 
come to recognize and employ the cross 
architecturally for what it 1s, a symbol of 
no one creed, but of all Christianity. 

“T have built churches too which have 
made an immediate appeal to the congre- 
gation. One such, located in Indianapolis, 

! combines a certain air of modernity with 

the medieval in its design, so that neither 

the new nor the old idea predominates. 

On the day this church was first opened 

the pastor took in one hundred and sixty- 

| eight new members, and people came for 
miles to see it, so great was its architec- 
tural appeal. 

“Such a spontaneous appeal is not usual, 

Few of our people have been 
able to see and appreciate at first hand the 
beauty of the Old World churches. Natu- 

: rally, they take the very human attitude 
that we have as good right here at home. 
And these doubts linger until the charm of 
the finished structure grows upon the 
worshipers and dispels their doubts.” 

“But can a small congregation, with 
limited funds, build a really fine church?” 

I questioned. 

*Bigness doesn't make beauty in it- 
self," said Mr. Wehr, “nor does lavish 
expenditure. England is full of little 
abbeys, located in villages and small 

' towns, which are models of beauty, and 
| which our smaller congregations would do 
' well to copy. Then, don't forget that a 
, church is usually built to stand for gen- 
| erations, and it need not all be built at 
| once. 
| "One of the most beautiful touches to 
| be found in our finer churches is afforded 
| by the subdued, mellowing light which 
strains through their stained-glass panes. 
| Every congregation in my experience has 
| insisted upon stained-glass windows in its _ 
church. Yet some of our finest and richest 
churches go years with ordinary windows, 
adding the expensive stained-glass pat- 
terns one by one as they get the money. 
| Many architects, in fact, are recommend- 
' ing this method to the church limited in 
| funds. 

“The spire is another very costly piece 
of church construction which, in the past, 

| has been insisted upon at the expense of 
| the building proper. It can just as well 
be done away with, or, if preferred, only 
a base tower can be built, to which, later, 
a spire may be added. 

“The same policy is often pursued with 
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As the Salesman — 


1500 Master 
Business Minds 
Always at Your 

Service 


Attheinstant command of 
e member is its 
essspe- 
cialists-sound and ical 
business allies, at their best 
when the emergency is 
greatest. To them he is 
privileged to turn—at an 
time—for counsel regard- 
ing any problem in any 
department of business, 
whether that problem be 
concerned with produc- 
tion,management, finance, 
accounting, selling, trans- 
ortation, business law. 
Free Consultation 
Privilege does not cease 
with the completion of his 
training; it is his as long as 
he stays in business. 


would you 
accept defeat 


««« OP o 


The prospects emphatic tone and 
curt manner are unmistakable 
“Im NOT Interested!” 
As the ulaman feine 
what would you 


this situation, 
? Accept defeat? Or? 


fashion. 


It is no disgrace to answer “No” 
to these questions—to admit that this 
and similar problems have blocked your progress, 

But, it zs an injustice to yourself, a rank injus- 
tice, to continue indefinitely on the same path, 
when the means are at your command to handle 


` such situations easily and surely—to use dediber- 


ately the successful methods which others use 
only once in a while, by chance or accident. 

For—mark this vell —there is a fundamental 
rule of action that teaches exactly what to do to 
win the confidence of the man who has just said, 
“Tm not interested.'' 

Why ''trust to luck” when— 

“Back of every successful action in business 
thereareguiding principles, unchangeablelaws." 

Naturally you ask, ''If thisis true, how can I 
quickly acquire these principles?'' The answer is, 
simply thru training that deals in ġaæsic principles 
—trainingthat brings within your graspnot merely 
cold facts, not merely a fund of information, but 
the live, vital forces that mark the difference 
between success and mediocrity. 

The LaSalle Problem Method of training for 
salesmen (and for men in every other branch of 
modern business) deals in such essentials, and 
only in essentials. Intensely practical, it combines 
the best that has been learned by thousands of 
salesmen in the ‘‘school of experience.’’ 


How Are Big Incomes Earned? 

Isn't it true that the difference between, say, 
the $50-a-week salesman and the $200-a-week 
man lies chiefly in greater ability to meet just 
such situations as we pictured at the top of this 
page? Think that over a moment. Then consider 
that many of the men who take LaSalle training 
are successful before they enroll. Yet within a 
few months after starting they report their earn- 
ing capacity doubled, tripled and often quadru- 
pled, while those without previous sales experi- 
ence become pace-setters for the ''old-timers.'' 

The secret, if it may be called a secret, is the 
fact that they learn to recognize the causes un- 
derlying success instead of blindly following the 
methods by which others have achieved success. 


UPPOSE a man you called on greeted you in this 
Would you know how to remain com- 
pletely the master of the situation? Would you still feel 
reasonably sure of an opportunity to tell your story? 


Learn the principle and method that turns 
"I'm NOT interested!" into a receptive attitude. 

Ask yourself this simple question: ‘‘Have I 
the necessary knowledge of the science and 
strategy of selling to make of myself the fullest 
success of which I am capable?’ 

For example, can you put down on paper the 
basic laws underlying every successful sale, 
the violation of any one of which unfailingly re- 
duces or destroys your chances to make the sale? 

These four principles—together with the plan 
which has enabled thousands of men and women 
to double their incomes—are fully explained in 
the interesting booklet which will be sent free 
to any earnest man or woman interested in the 
science of selling. 

Compressed into this booklet, which may 
be slipped into the pocket and read during odd 
moments, you will find the most inspiring and 
helpful matter you ever read on this great sub- 
ject of salesmanship. An application of the 
fundamental laws which this booklet discloses 
will resultin an immediate increase in your sell- 
ing power. 


is booklet is our contribution to the general cause of 
better salesmanship. Fill out and mail the coupon. 


— ee u-— um] VOU JR Y COU PO Nem m m m 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 333-SR Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me outline of our salary -doubling / 
plan and full informa rega. ing the 
BA 


opportunities in the business field 1 have 
marked below, all without obligation 


O Modern Salesmanship 


/ 
HOT, TL 
il i INI 


Agent, Solicitor, and all positions in === 
retail, wholesale, or specialty selling. 
Other LaSalle Opportunities isale opens the way 


portant field of business. If more interested in one of the fields 
indicated below, check here: 


ÜBusiness Management D Modern Business Corre- 


ndence and Practice 
Dee enon D^ odern Foremanship 
D igher tancy and Production Methods 
Railway Station Man- OPersonnel and Employ- 
agement ment Management 
pLaw— Degree of LL. B. o Bookk: 
Commercial Law sines: 
D Industrial Management C Pesiness En i 
Efficiency O Effective Speaking 


OBanking and Finance DC. P. A. Coaching 
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r your vision 
of inventory and tax returns? 


Do you dread the ordeal of computing column after column of hand- 
written figures for days at a time to arrive at accurate results for inven- 
tory and tax returns? You know what a nerve-racking, tiresome job it is. 

You spend hours—perhaps days—that can be saved. Let a Sundstrand 
machine do the heavy work. Any of the machines described below will 


simplify your work, save much valuable time and assure absolute accuracy 
all along the line. Furthermore, through the easy accessibility to accurate figures, the real 
facts of your business will be at your command at any time during the year. Let the local 
Sundstrand man demonstrate these machines in your office and discuss your requirements. 


$225 

Marvel Model No. 20 o 

The adding and figuring machine that ''set the pace" with m 
100% printed proof and one-operation direct subtraction. 

These features are combined with 10-key simplicity and , 
speed, portability, convenient desk size, one-hand control, 
automatic-shift multiplication, adding, listing and figuring 


service. 
Automatic Cross-Tabulator 


Combines ledger posting, statement making, stock record 
keeping and adding and figuring service in one simple, speedy. 
dependable machine at one low cost. Each item is added, 
non-added or subtracted, as required, and printed in the 
proper column of your record sheets. Instantly converted for 
regular adding and other figure work with the famous direct 
subtraction feature. Double utility—one low cost. 


Special-Junior Adding and Figuring Machine 


Unquestionably the greatest value ever offered in any adding 
and figuring machine. Gives adding and listing service plus 
direct subtraction and automatic-shift multiplication. Also 
100% printed proof, automatic column selection, simplicity and 
speed of famous 10-key keyboard, portability, desk size and 
one-hand control. All this at the extremely low price of $150! 


Zi = 29 Re-orders are the one infallible sign of public 
Re Orders Tell the Story approval. It is significant that meny af Amer: 


ica's largest and best known users of figuring machines have placed re-orders repeatedly 
for Sunstrand machines. In many cases the number of machines runs into the hundreds. 


The local Sundstrand man will gladly demonstrate without obligation on your part. 
Mail the coupon or address Dept. A-3 for latest illustrated descriptive literature. 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO., Rockford, Ill. 
Sales and Service Stations everywhere in the United States 
and foreign countries 


Sundstrand 


Adding, Figuring, Record-Keeping Machines WITH DIRECT SUBTRACTION 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, Dept. A-3, Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 
Without obligation on our part, send latest descriptive literature concerning the machines 
checked below: 
g Marvel Model No. 20 
Adding and Figuring Machine 
g Cross-Tabulator Record- 
Keeping Machine 
Special-Junior Model 
Adding and Figuring Machine 


the finer interior finishings of the church. 
One church did not feel that it could af- 
ford the altar and pulpit called for in the 
drawings. Instead of canceling that fea- 
ture entirely, the committee merely de- 
ferred building it. Those desiring to erect 
memorials in the church were requested 
to make a contribution toward the altar, 
say, for a single panel. Eventually that 
church will have funds sufficient for a 
really fine altar and pulpit, in which the 
memorial gifts will receive lasting recog- 
nition. 

“The modern plan for accepting me- 
morials is usually worked out by the archi- 
tect, who looks ahead toward a gradual 
improvement in the church. He suggests, 
at the time the church is designed, the 
character which future memorial gifts 
should take, and often insists on passing 
on these memorials himself, to make sure 
that they will add to the architectural 
beauty of the church. In some churches, 
the donor of the memorial makes a direct 
contribution toward paying off the build- 
ing debt, and the gift is recognized by a 
fitting inscription on some portion of the 
completed building. Pillars and the sup- 
ports of arches often serve admirably for 
this purpose. Pews are frequently used.” 


OTHIC, said Mr. Wehr, is perhaps the 

predominating style of architecture 

in churches and the style most favored by 
congregations in this country. 

* You can tell it readily," he explained, 
“by its pointed arches, every apex of an 
arch pointing heavenward. Usually, the 
arches are grouped in threes, emblematic 
of the Trinity. The Romanesque style is 
identifed by its rounded be much 


| > . L2 
| smaller windows, and massive walls. The 
main difference between the two styles 1s 


that the Gothic gains its effect principally 
by its windows, the Romanesque by its 
walls. The classic type is nearer to Ro- 
manesque than to Gothic. 
massive columns in front and square win- 
dows, and is used more in public buildings 
than in churches. 

*In New England and in parts of the 
South, many churches follow the Colonial 
style, a more American architecture of 
English origin. All the woodwork is in 
white. The effect is one of great beauty, 
though not, perhaps, of dignity." 

Mr. Wehr's personal preference is for 
the Gothic, of which he named St. Thomas’ 
Church, New York City, as his favorite 
example among completed churches in 
America. 

“What is the reason,” I inquired, “for 
using the antique motif in the wood and 
stone work of our finer churches?” 

“It adds a dignity, an air of age and 
permanence, which can be gained in no 
other way," Mr. Wehr said. 

“Then colors, designs, every part of a 
building, are softened in tone and given 
warmth by the touch of passing years. 
By copying the effects produced by time, 
the human artist merely follows the prec- 


| edent of a Master who has no peer. Some- 


times a mere accident produces the mel- 
lowing effect of age. 

“During the construction of the walls 
of a chapel patterned on the Old English, 
we were handicapped by the length and 
severity of the winter. Days on end, 
parts of the structure stood exposed, and, 
as I feared would happen, water got inside 
and ran down the interior walls. It looked 


It runs to’ 
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How “Dad” Records 
Made HIS Fortune 


A poor, day laborer becomes a successful Real Estate Specialist in less than fifteen 


months. 


Now has his own business—a new home—two farms—two automobiles. 


Free book gives secret of his success and tells how you can follow in his footsteps. 


Council Bluffs, Iowa, looked up from 
the magazine he was reading, with a 
new light in his eye. - Addressing his good 
wife, he said: “Ma, I'm sick of hard work 
and poor pay. I'm going to be a real estate 
specialist and put myself on Easy Street." 
If her husband had said he was going to be 
an aviator or an acrobat, Mrs. Records 


A“ C. RECORDS, age sixty-five, of 


amazed the real estate world is proved by such 
press comments as: “He is the Napoleon of 
Real Estate."— Baltimore Herald. " What any 
one can teach him about his work is not worth 
knowing."—4/otel. World. “His methods are 
as correct as they are modern.” —Detroit Free 
Press, etc., ete. This nian started in his spare 
time without training or experience. lle dis- 


would have been no more astounded. 
\s it was she was startled into dropping 
two stitches of her knitting. “Why, 
Dad,” she exclaimed, “you're crazy; 
you know no more about real estate than 
a cat." 

* [ know it,” said Dad, “but I've just 
read in this magazine about how I can 
learn the business and make big money 
and I'm going to try it." 

And try it, Dad Records did. And with 
results that surprised all who knew him. 

When Mr. Records—known to his 
intimates as Dad—first read about this 
new system for becoming a real estate 
specialist, he was earning exactly $3.36 
a day, which was big pay for him, as he 
had worked most of his life for $1.25 a 
day, and on that small income had 
raised a family of seven children. 

Now, in less than fifteen months after 
his resolution to become a real estate 
expert, he has an independent business of his 
own; he has moved into a new home, and fur- 
nished it with new furniture; he has bought 
two farms besides his own place; Mrs. Records 
has a new Overland Coupe and Dad has 
another car that he uses in his business. 

And he says he is just getting started! Are 
vou—like Dad Records—sick and tired of 
hard work and poor pay? Do you want to pull 
vourself out of the rut—get into one of the 
biggest and best businesses in the world— 
and make more money than you ever made 
before— just as he and others are doing? 

If you do, lose no time in signing and mail- 
ing the Coupon at the bottom of this page. 
It will bring you the secret of Dad Records’ 
tise from poverty to prosperity. It will bring 
you the story of others who have attained 
success by the same system. It will bring you 
positive proof of what this system can do for 
you, how you—too—can become a real estate 
specialist—right at home—in your spare time 
—xvithout capital or experience—and make 
more money than you ever made before in 
your whole life. 


A Successful System 


With a hrand-new idea—and less than $5 
capital—the originator of this successful sys- 
tem for handling real estate, made over 
$100,000 in less than five years. That he 


Here is Alva C. Records, in his 
old working clothes, an uned- 
ucated laboring man earning 


BEFORE and AFTER 


$3.36 a day Estate Specialist 


carded the moss-covered methods of the past 
and developed a system of handling real estate 
that is amazingly simple and remarkably 
successful. Investigate this money-making 
system at once. Write at once for free book. 
Learn the interesting history of this man 
and his method. Find out what big money 
there is for you in this new kind of real cstate 
business. 


The Best Business 


The real estate business is one of the best 
from every standpoint. Here are a few of its 
many advantages: (1) It is as permanent as 
the earth itself. (2) It is more healthful than 
any in-door occupation. (3) It does not require 
years of study like medicine, pharmacy, den- 
tistry, architecture, law, etc. (4) The business 
is practically unlimited. There are eight or ten 
million properties on the market at ali times. 
(5) Beginners receive the same rate of compen- 
sation as old-timers. (6) It offers big money to 
the ambitious. Deals paying $1000 to $5000 
in commissions are recorded daily in leading 
newspapers. (7) You can get started at once— 
in your spare time—with little or no capital. 
Do you know any other business that offers 
you all these advantages? Isn't it just the kind of 
a business you have been looking for? Mail 
the Coupon now and learn all about your 
money-making opportunitics in this big rich 
field. 


Here is Mr. Records, fifteen 
months later, in his new work- 
clothes, a successful Real 


What Others Say 


Read the following brief extracts from a 
few of the many letters received from followers 
of this successful, scientific system. 

“Sold a property yesterday by your plan 
for $2,500. My commission $250.”—J. C. 
Kostzum, Curtis Bay, Md. “Have been helped 
a great deal by your system. Without 
boasting, I have now a new car, two new 
typewriters, a stenographer and a dandy 
ofhce, and money in the bank, all 
through my own efforts and without 
any capital to start with.” —Mrs. P: 
M., Westport, Conn. "I have used your 
system with splendid results.—R. C. 
Burnett, Stockton, Calif. “Sold a house 
and two lots in Portland, Ore., and a 
large property here. Your system is 
ereat!—I'm. A. Weller, Shiocton, Wis. 
"My success with your system is great 
and I have succeeded in my life-long 
dream of establishing a real estate busi- 
ness that is highly promising for the 
future, and very gratifying at present.” 
—Mrs. M. L. Paddock, Lead, S. D. 

We haven't room here for any more 
such letters, but if you want to read 
more, sign and mail the Coupon. We'll 
send you the most amazing evidence of 
success you ever read. 


Free Book Tells All 


It costs you only a minute and a postage 
stamp to get free book telling all about this 
wonder-working real estate system. So don't 
delay. Now is the time to get started. The 
next five years will be banner vears in real 
estate. Remember, you can get started right 
at home—in your spare time—without capital 
or experience. Send the Coupon at once. Let 
us tell you all about this quick, easy system 
for becoming a real estate. Specialist—what 
others are doing with it—and what you— 
yourself—can do. Don’t wait. We guarantee 
you will find this the most interesting, inspir- 
ing and practical, big money-making oppor- 
tunity that ever came your way. American 
Business Builders, Inc, Dept. A-43, 1133 
Broadway, New York. 


r---------- 


American Business Builders, Inc., 
| Dept. A-43, 1133 Broadway, New York. 


Send me free book giving full particulars about 
vour new System For Becoming a Real Estate 
Specialist—the history of the man who originated 
the system and made $100,000 in five years—the 
stories of how others are succeeding—and com- 


| plete proof of how I can succeed. 


Name s 
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"Sure- Our Service 


is on All Makes” 


The Willard = 
Batter 


It’s r-e-a-l service, too—the kind you 
would expect from men who have 
been in business ever since batteries 
were used to start cars. 


—the kind that helps you get all 
the performance out of your present 
battery, first. 


Of course, if yours is a Willard 


got a big advantage, because all the 
performance was in this battery when 
it was installed in your car. 


No history of shelf-wear back of it. 
Willard Threaded Rubber takes care 
of that. 


Probably you never heard of one of 
these batteries that had to be reinsu- 
lated. 


It rarely happens. When it does, we 
are here to put in new insulation 
without charge, or argument. 


You're just as safe banking on our 
performance as on the performance of 
our Charged BONE dry Batteries with 
their Willard Threaded Rubber Insu- 
lation. 


We do repairing, too—on all makes 
—and we stand back of every job. 


But frankly, most repairs are pre- 
ventable. The best way we know to 
prevent them is to have your battery 
inspected occasionally. 


Inspection should be thorough. 
Ours is. You can't depend upon a 
quick glance and a few drops of water 
to Keep a battery going strong. 


Our inspection service covers the 
five points that always should be 
checked when a battery is filled. 


Come in and get acquainted. One 
of us right in your neighborhood. 


Our Inspection Service 
includes these five im- 
portant points: 


1. Testing each cell. 
2. Replacing evapora- 


on. 

3. CleaningTerminals. 

4. Cleaning top of bat- 
tery. 

5. Tightening hold- 


downsand grounds 
when needed. 


We service all 


men 


at first as if whole portions of the plas- 
tering would have to be gone over to re- 
move the water stains. 

“But this matter, being a small one, 
after all, was let go until the last. By 
that time the stains had dried, and had 
given the walls a semblance of age which 
actually added to the beauty of the in- 
terior. It was an effect which no art of 
man could have produced and, but for the 
accident, would have taken even time 
centuries to achieve. 


"SUCH details, often trivial in them- 
selves, add immeasurably to the char- 
acter of a building. When we built the 
Chapel of the Intercession in New York, the 
fresh, perfectly tooled stones were rolled 
about over the ground by workmen in a 
way purposely to mar their machine-made 
newness and to give the edges a roughness 
suggestive of age. Much of the masonry, 
too, was done by common laborers, into 
it thus being injected a crude, bygone 
artistry that the experienced, highly exact 
masons could not possibly have supplied. 

“However, it's often difficult to make 
folks understand in advance the purpose 
of such methods. 

“In one town, the opportunity for a 
really rare effect was lost. The town is 
located in a section that once was a great 
coke-burning center. The coke ovens, 
built sturdily of native stone, for years 
had stood abandoned, and for a half cen- 
tury and longer they had been exposed to 
the master brush of time. 

“I was attracted by the quality and, 
above all, by the artistic possibilities of 


| this old stonework. One day I pointed 
out the ovens to the architect. 


** Those are the very stones I want you 


| to put in this church!” he cried. 


“The donor of the church agreed to let 
us use the stones if the building commit- 


] tee, named by the congregation, likewise 


approved. So we went to the committee. 

"What, the stones in those old coke 
ovens?’ ejaculated a spokesman. ‘Surely, 
you can't be serious.” 

“The architect assured him that he was. 
In vain he argued and tried to make the 
committee see what he knew the effect of 
theold stones, properly handled, would be. 

"'No, the committee decided. ‘We 
want something better than the stones of 
old coke ovens in our church.’ 

“I haven't a doubt," Mr. Wehr added, 
"that if we had been able to build the 
church with those old stones the very ones 
who disapproved of their use would have 
been among the first to applaud the effect. 

“However, from my speaking of copies 
of old churches, do not get the idea that 
our new churches are mere reproductions 
of those in Europe. That is not the case. 
Our architects, and, through them, the 
builders, are merely incorporating the 
best of the old church designs, and adapt- 
ing them to modern needs. 

“The old Christians would have been 
horrified, no doubt, at the thought of a 
church with a kitchen in it. Yet scarcely 
a modern church is built which does not 
have its kitchen. Many are including 
gymnasiums, recreation and reading 
rooms, and Sunday schools with various 
well-lighted, cheerful classrooms, similar 
to those of our best public schools. These 
features make the church more than a 
place of worship.” 

trette 


Robinson Crusoe, stranded on his desert 
island, could have had the world at his 
service if he had found a Sears-Roebuck 
catalog. For it would have brought him 
all the things he needed to make life 
worth while. 


Today, nearly nine million families every- 
where in the United States use our cat- 
alog whenever they want to buy at the 
lowest prices. 

If you are not now in this great family 
of thrifty buyers, we would like to send 
you ‘‘THE THRIFT BOOK OF A 
NATION” so that you may see the end- 


less opportunities it offers for savings 


CHICAGO 
Send forYour Free Copy 


If you haven'ta copy of our New & 
Big Ge ox, send for it 3 


t coupon will 


ini Ser 
__ J and Summer book, with its 35,000 ® 
bargains. 


Mail the coupon today 


In less than a day— 
Your order is on its way 


un 


Chicago 
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What Robinson Crusoe Needed 


on everything you and your family need. 
The WORLD'S LARGEST STORE is 


yours to command. Our buyers go every- 
where good merchandise can be bought 
at prices that will insure you the biggest 
savings; we maintain stores and ware- 
houses throughout the country to give 
you the best and quickest service; 99 out 
of every 100 orders we receive are shipped 
in less than twenty-four hours. We sell 
only dependable goods, honestly described 
and illustrated. 


Your copy of our New General Catalog 
for Spring and Summer is ready. Just fill 
in and mail the coupon! 


Sears, Roebuck and CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


DALLAS - SEATTLE 


zvou tree aur great Sing £ Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you 


Dallas 


Philadelphia ]zattle 80A6° 


Send Latest General Catalog. 
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For My . 
Vacation 


“North Coast 
Limited” 
One of America's 
Fine Trains 


“2000 Miles of 
Startling 
Beauty’’ 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Fargo, 
Billings, Butte, Helena, Yellowstone Park, Missoula, 
Spokane, Yakima, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle. 
Mail this coupon to 
A. B. Smith, P.T.M.,947 Northern Pacific Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
IRESEREESRERERENESRNIDEBERSBSERGEESEREEEN! 
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a Yellowstone Park $ 56.50 a 
= O Pacific Northwest. . . 86.00 5 
o Rainier Park (Seattle—Tacoma} 86.00 s 
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: O Rocky Mountains(Helena—Butte) 59.00 a 
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talled the Miraco myself and I 
ever had any experience wit 
Cuba, 


Kittle 
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engi É ermany. 
Can you beat that record?’’—Thomas 
Walker, Howell, Mich. 
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| be looked on as a loafer, either. 


Why I Am Going Home 


(Continued from page 59) 


and rest. Even the park benches usually 
have the S. R. O. sign when you get there. 
If you are thirsty, there is no place where 
you can get a drink of water. You have 
to quench your thirst at some cold-drink 
stand at so much per quench. 

Now, in a anal eran there are plenty 
of friendly little stores where you can 
drop in and stay as long as you please; 
vass the time of day, swap fish yarns, ask 
dus the sick baby is getting on, and not 
And 
where, after loitering around for an hour 
or so, when you get up to leave the pro- 
»rietor calls out, “What’s your hurry?” 
If you are thirsty in a small town, it is 
your own fault. You know where a doz- 
en water coolers stay, and you know you 
are always welcome. 


SOME time ago I stumbled upon what I 
think was the most beautiful mountain 
spring I have ever seen. To reach it, I 
had to climb down between glacier-worn 
boulders, wade knee-deep through a 
wilderness of ferns, and then worm my 
way through a thicket of laurel.. And 
there, in a spot so shaded that the sun- 
light has never found it, was the spring, 
gushing from under a rock, clear and icy 
cold, forming a fairy pool, hedged in by 


| the waxy leaves of smilax. From above, 


dripping ferns leaned over to see them- 
selves in. the water, while all around 
white violets peeped up from the grass, 
and on one side a single stem of a cardi- 
nal flower lifted its flaming spike to the 
bees. E: 

As I sat there and took in the beauty 
of it all, I thought. Just suppose this 
spring could be taken up—ferns, flowers, 
rocks, and all—and transported to New 
York and set down on Broadway. What 
would the city take for it? 

Did it ever occur to you that there 
are thousands of city children who have 
never seen a spring, and who think that 
water can be lia only by turning a 
faucet screwed in the end of an iron pipe? 

They know that milk is something 
white that comes in bottles, and that sick 
babies ought to have it, but perhaps they 
have never seen a cow. 

It is pitiful to think such things can 
be, and it is a tragedy to think of some 
of the things city-dwellers miss. Chil- 
dren, as well as many grown-ups, on New 
York's East Side know that an apple is 
good to eat, and that it costs money; but 


| they have never seen the pink and white 
| glory of apple blossoms. They have never 


seen the ground blue with violets, or cov- 
ered with daisies; or a field of clover with 
its butterflies and bees; or the painted 


| splendor of autumn leaves; or the wild 
flowers on a thousand hills. 


'They have never heard the songs of 
wild birds, the music of falling waters, 
the rustling of leaves, the patter of rain 
on shingles, the peeping of baby chicks, 
the sighing of pines, the flutter of wings, 
or the thousand other voices of nature, 
that, far from the haunts of man, swell 
into pzeans of praise. 

In the city you cannot sleep for the 
wailing of car wheels making a curve, the 


‘ter—things are very different. I 


thunder of the elevated, the monotonous 
droning of fog horns, the squawking of 
taxis, the throbbing of motor-cars, and 
the rumble of trucks. 

But in my home, if I happen to wake, 
I hear only the drowsy song of katydids 
in the trees just outside the window, or 
the silvery notes of the mockingbird as 
he broadcasts his melody to the moon. 

In the big city, the deafening roar of 
traffic, and the eternal grinding of human 
feet on the pavement gets on my nerves. 
But of all the noises of New York I think 
that made by the tall metal cupboard-like 
contraptions, pushed along by the gar- 
ment makers from shop to store is the 
worst. Itisan unearthly grumble that not 
only tears your ear drums to flinders, but 

ets in your very throat and chokes you. 
The fact of the business is, New York 
sounds like a boiler factory, smells like a 
garage, and the thousands of yellow cabs 
make it look as if it had a bad case of 
jaundice. 

City people, unless they are very rich— 
and the ones I know are not that kind— 
must live in apartments and put up with 
things that would drive small-town folks 
crazy. They have to listen to mechanical 
pianos, phonograpis radios, and other 
people’s babies; the fellow across the hall 
who is “learning the flute;” the girl right 
over your head who is “taking lessons on 
the violin;" and every other conceivable 
kind of noise. There is no getting away 
from it. 

Cats may stage a party in the court- 
yard; and your heart sinks when you 
remember that there is not a rock in 
fifteen miles to throw at them. If you 
risked a shot, a cop would get you before 
the gun quit smoking. 


OW, when I go home in the evening— 
:* or anyone elsein my town, for that mat- 
open a 
gate (never saw a gate in New York), walk 
through the altheas and the lilacs to the 
house, which sets well back from the street 
in a grove of oaks; then I pass through 
a door that is seldom shut, and never 
locked, into what we small-town folks 
call “home.” My nearest neighbor is 
far enough away not to know what we 
have for dinner, unless onions predomi- 
nate and the wind is right. 

We know everybody on the street, and 
everybody knows us, so it is just like one 
big family. 

in there is sickness, the neighbors do 
most of the nursing. While it may not 
always be trained nursing, it is whole- 
souled and kindly, and I believe we get 
well about as often as the folks who go to 
hospitals. When sorrow and affliction 
come, there is nothing half-hearted about 
the sympathy offered, and nothing per- 
functory about the tears shed. And while 
some of the floral tributes may be 
pathetically simple, they mean as much 
as the ones florists have toiled over and 
delivered from an expensive car. 

And when the “Earth to earth, ashes 
to ashes” has been said, and the mourners 
return to the home that can never be the 
same again, friends remain until the 


Exides Propel Street Trucks 
Many of the silent, efficient trucks 
you see on city streets are Las ed 


xide . 
are made by the world's largest 
m unufacturers of storage batteries. 
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How to choose the right battery 


OU buy about everything on 

faith. Unless you are highly 
technical you must rely on repu- 
tation in selecting the best battery 
to replace the worn-out one in 
your car. 


Here are some facts that may 
aid you: Exide was the first 
battery on the first electrically 
equippedcar. Today morenewcars 
leave their makers' hands equip- 
ped with the product of the Exide 


plantthan with any other battery. 


In every line of industry the 
world over, where batteries are 
used, Exide has built the reputa- 
tion of being the rugged, long-last- 
ing, economical storage battery. 


Nearby is an Exide Service Station with the 
right battery for your car. 

You will also find a complete line of depend- 
able Exide Radio Batteries at our service sta- 
tions and at radio dealers. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited 
153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


E X IDE-THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 
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BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 


Radio Engineer 
Extraordinary! 


Old folks can take a 
tip from the family radio 
expert, for he and his 
gang constitute the last 
word in the choice of 
receiving set parts. 

And when boys get 
together and talk Radio 
“A,” eB” and RC»? bat- 
teries there's only one 
brand that they're strong 
for—-BURGESS-— because 
Burgess Batteries are 
quiet, serve longer, and 
they do everything a bat- 
tery should do—better. 


“Ask YOUR Boy” 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
Engineers DRY BATTERIES Manufacturers 


- Radio - Ignition - Telephone 
General Sales Office: Harris Trust Bidg., Chicago 
|I 
Ter. | 


Laboratories and Works: 
Madison, Wisc. t. 
BURGESS | TES Vl 


(BUnGESS| 
NS 
BATTERY| 


R Canada: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
iH 


mound has been shaped, and then 
reverently cover it with flowers. 

As far as conveniences go, the cit 
dweller has nothing to complain of. He 
does not have to get up in the mornin 
and start the fire. The janitor is Speed 
to attend to that. The washing, ironing, 
and sweeping are all done by electricity; 
an electric fan cools the room in summer, 
and an electric pad warms the bed in 
winter. 

But there is no place indoors to spit! 
I have a friend in New York who, when he 
wants to spit, has to walk down three 
flights of steps to get to the street, and 
then he has to be mighty careful not to 
spit on someone. 


N THE city you do not have to bother 

about taking up ashes, but then you 
have no open fien and you cannot have a 
real home without one. You may be all by 
yourself; but if you have an open fire to 
sit before you can have all the company 
you want. You can see wonderful pictures 
as the glowing coals dissolve into -whiten- 
ing ashes. Now it is the silhouette of an 
old man; now an enchanted castle with 
its minarets and towers; now the face of a 
Madonna, and now the outlines of some 
bird, beast, or flower. If you give your 
imagination free rein, there will be hardly 
a shape in all the world that this wizard 
of the wood does not call into being. 

As you gaze into the glowing coals, the 
casements of memory swing wide, and the 
present is forgotten. The things we meant 
to be, but failed of achieving; handclasps 
that are only a memory; disappointments 
that we thought dead and buried; partings 
we believed we could not survive; faces of 
dear ones; hasty words that were best 
unsaid, all come trooping by—a phantom 
army of forgotten things, all called into 
being by the magic of an open fire! 

I am talking about an open wood fire— 
not about coal in a blackened grate, but 
an honest-to-goodness wood fire, burning 
real wood that has been a hundred years 
storing up its heat and light for this 
occasion. . 

There are plenty of joints in New York 
where you can fool your stomach at a rea- 
sonable price. But to get a good meal in 
a good place costs about four times as 
much as it does in a small town. While in 
New York, I stopped at an ordinary- 
looking place for lunch. I ordered waffles 
and coffee, as they were about the only 
things on the menu that I was familiar 
enough with to risk. After waiting thirty- 
four minutes by my watch, I was served 
by an individual whom I took to be a 
French count. He had a large white bed- 
spread folded over his left arm, and a 
gardenia in his buttonhole. The pair of 
waffles that he placed before me were 
about the width and length of my three 
fingers; and the coffee came in a tiny toy 


cup. 

The waffles cost me ninety cents, and 
the coffee fifteen. As I paid the bill, I 
thought lovingly of a certain little waffle 
shop in my town, where a full-grown 
waffle, the size of a plate, buttered hot, 
and as brown and crisp as maple sugar, 
with a man’s-size cup of coffee can be fad 
for twenty-five cents. 

And then in a city you have to eat to 
music, and I never did think the two 
went together. If the tune is quick and 
lively, before you know it you are trying 


to keep time with the music, and shovel- 
ing in your food so fast that you are 
bound to have dyspepsia. If the music is 
slow and dragging-like, you are tired out 
before you have Sid and you go out 
hungry. 

Everything in New York is high except 
the newspapers. But as you can neither 
eat nor wear newspapers, their cheapness 
does not help iub. If you take a friend 
out for an evening, it means at least 
fifteen dollars. In my town, you couldn't 
spend more than a dollar and a half to 
save your life, unless you parked your 
flivver in the wrong place. 

City crowds do not talk much. If there 
are fifty commuters in a car, there will 
be just fifty noses buried in fifty news- 

apers. Everybody gets all necessary in- 
ormation from the papers, so what is the 
use of conversation? The printed page 
takes the place of social chat. If you ask a 
question or venture a remark, you are 
either ignored or stared out of counte- 
nance. The only thing left to do is to get 
a paper too, and pretend to be reading. 
ut you will always find that a New 
York crowd is patient and good-humored, 
even if it is zer. The gates may slam 
right in the face of a mob hurrying to 
catch a train, but folks do not get mad 
and swear. They take their hard luck as 
a matter of course. As they come to a 
halt with a jerk, each man pulls a paper 
out of his pocket and begins to read, and 
each woman pulls out a vanity bag from 
somewhere and powders her nose. They 
know there will be another train in a few 
minutes anyhow. There is also the com- 
forting thought that when the gates do 
open they will be the first ones through. 

Now if such a thing should happen in 
a small town, there would be a lot of 
angry talk, anything but flattering to the 
railroad folks. 


Or COURSE you can have friends in 
New York, just as one would have 
anywhere else. But the trouble is, your 
friends always seem to live so far away. 
Frequently, it means a ride of twenty-five 
or thirty miles to reach them. And when 
you get there, they may be out somewhere 
or have something else they want to do. 
The only safe way is to make engage- 
ments ahead, which gives a cut-and-dried 
flavor to a social call, and takes the zest 
out of “dropping in.” 

Small-town folks seldom make engage- 
ments. They feel that they will be wel- 
come any time in the evening between 
dishwashing and ten o’clock, except on 
Saturday night. In small communities 
the neighbors do not go visiting, they 
just “drop in” and talk about the homely 
things that interest them. The long dry 
spell, the new baby at the Joneses’, the eat- 
ing place that Jack Silver has opened, the 
potato bug, the coming wedding of Jim and 
Sally, the length of the new parson's 
sermons, and that awful hat his wife 
wears, all come in for their share of talk. 
And the talk is generally good-natured, 
and kindly. 4 

There is a vein of friendliness runninig 
through the social life of a small corn- 
munity that is found nowhere else. Your 
neighbors are interested in what interests 

ou, and are always glad to lend a helping 
and. If your cow goes dry, the »rob- 
abilities are the neighbors will send in more 
milk than you were getting; and `f you 
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ermiodyne. 


that radio - word of 


( as Dad says... eAnd here's what he means: ) 


e able ... that astonishing Mm up-closeness of sound... 
Aw slightest tremble in a voice! . . . trill of a muted violin! 


NS able ... the adventure of getting “distance” whether we 


e «o? sit by the fire, with winter outside, and hear a band playing out where 
the oranges are blooming . . . or whether we are in the Sunkist country 
a-listening to a concert broadcast from a snow-roofed Opera House. 


.. Sharing THER MIODYNE with our friends. We say: 


; „ò „able 3 . 
ao ag “Walk right over and Bep eaters !” We watch their delighted faces 
i: when they turn the One Master Control and find themselves clicking 


in station after station... they are as proud as peacocks of them- 
selves. We can hardly drag them off to supper.. 


SSMeble +++ and greatest of 'em all!" (I'm quoting Dad 


«9 SAP" word for word now!) *getting a million dollars' worth of solid pleasure 
for a hundred and forty dollars, p an absolute guarantee of satisfac- 
tion or my money back." Dad's frae Aberdeen, ye ken, when it comes to 
getting value for his money. . 


“Thermionic frequency"'is Ask your dealer to dem- 
the real hero of the THER- —— onstrate THERMIODYNE 
MIODYNE story. Confiden- against any set he has, 
tially, dear Radio Fans, p regardless of price. Six 
that's the why of the ab- Z E tubes that bring in loud- 
solute urity of tone pA 7 speaker volume and only 
you've been writing us one control. $140.00 with- 
these mail-cars full of out accessories. Uncon- 
letters about. ditionally guaranteed. 


master! i a h Control 
Phermiodyne Radio Corporation, Plattsburgh. NY 
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EROSLEYAGAIN LOWERS PRICES 
Big Reduction in Famous Trirdyn and other Radios 


The biggest selling high grade receiver 
on the market—the Crosley Trirdy n— 
reduced from $65 to $50. 

The Trirdyn Special—the beautiful 
Model with cabinet to house batteries— 
formerly $75, now $60. 

The Crosiey 51-P, a tremendous seller 
at $25, reduced to $23.50. 

We unhesitatingly state that these 
sets, together with the other Crosley 
Radios, represent the biggest values 
ever offered. 

CROSLEY RADIOS JUSTLY POPULAR 

Only the less expensive Crosley Ra- 
dios have exceeded the Trirdyn in sales. 
This deserved popularity of the entire 
Crosley line is the result of extraordina- 
ry performance at a very low price. 

‘The unique Trirdyn circult—a combina- 
tion of Armstrong Regeneration, Radio ¢ 
Frequency Amplification and Reflexed 
Audio Amplification—has proven be- 
yond a doubt that the features of 
selectivity, volume and ease of opera- 
ton eun bevobtsined with hires Lubes 
etter than heretofore has been possible 
CROSLEY- with fve or even six. 
1 Hundreds of voluntary letters have 
come to us telltuz of the unparalleled for- 
eign reception during International test 
/ \ week with Trirdyns and all other Cros- 
Two f t£ 3 


have company, it is wonderful the pies, 
cakes, cookies, and things that find their 
way to your kitchen that were not cooked 
there. 

A few years ago, I was confined to the 
house with a foot that got to cutting up, 
and for some time could not leave my 
chair. If the people on my street had 
been my own botea and sisters, they 
could not have done more for my comfort 
and pleasure. They literally showered me 
with books, magazines, and papers, and 
I thought I would have to hire an assist- 

ant to help me eat the delicacies that 
came. 

On Christmas morning a huge basket 
filled with every kind of fruit I had ever 
heard of was left at the door. The card 
on it said: 

James Street 


of e a 5 “Special 
VW = cnet L" Two Tube 


a lump to my throat that I could not 
swallow, and a mighty suspicious moisture 
to my eyes. 

I know a frail little woman—or did 
know her, as she is gone now—who never 
failed to carry flowers to every stranger 
who moved into her part of the town, as 


ley Radios; even the little one-tube 
! Crosley 50 at only $14.50. 

Tube \ / It is this continued remarkable per- 

formance that has created such a tre- 

mendous demand for Crosley Radios, 

And it is this great popularity that now 

allows us to decrease our production - ~ 


OF ay costs and pass this large saving along Three = 
3. 6 to you. 7 


Most good dealers handle Crosley Radios. Tube (| 


You W iN Mako No Mistake in BuyingOne, =) Y} — well as to everyone in any kind of trouble. 

$ CROSLEY , irmstrong Regenerative circuit, and are — \ \ | | \ f \ If it was not flowers, it was some trifle— 
a S Fu See IN TUE US DERE: 1S [o7 CS WW. J a chureh Papers a book, or maybe just a 
a As is customary prices shown do not sf i NINI picture card. She was poor, and her 

cart } oa, erson batteries 0 tu flowers were not ordered from a florist. 

d; 2 zu eS Teas a : They came from her own little garden, 
y oe é es bs Tubes do the work of | and were arranged by her own hands. 
y ; ) & Sometimes her gift was only a bunch of 


wild flowers, or weeds as some people call 
them. 

When her still form lay in its casket, 
the house could not hold those who came 
—many of them people that her family did 
not know she had ever seen or heard of. 

“She brought me flowers,” they said, 
or she did some other little kind act. It 
was always some little thing, as she could 
not afford big ones. The simple stone that 
marks her gtave carries the legend: “She 
went about doing good.” Such lives as 
hers could be lived only in small places 
where people really know each other. 


‘Old lown Canoes” pe MY young days the folks of my town 


Now CROSLEY 


ig 


The Loud Speaker Shown Is the Wonderful New Crosley Loud Speaker That Is to Be Announced in the Near Future 
Write for Complete Catalog 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


Powel Crosley, Jr., Presiden 
' Crosley Owns and Operates "Broadcasting Ria fion WLW 


All-Wool Suits $2 3.50 You can be quickly cured, if you 


You know thie price is sensational for an all-wool suit or STAMMER 


topcoat in these times. How would you like to be the 
selling agent for such a line of clothes and make the big 

Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 


money that is to be mado introducing these clothes in your 
town? This is an unusual opportunity for the right man. 

tured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
» 1147 N. I. St. Yindianapolis. 


32 Sassafras Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


If you think you nre that man write at once to Dept. 329. 


WILLIAM C. BARTLETT, Inc., 850 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Leam Radio 
at Home ! 


Earn $50 to $250 per week 


found out that I could “letter” fairly 
well, and whenever they wanted anything 
along that line, they just naturally came 
to me. If Amos Peggall put the price of 
half-soling shoes down to forty-five cents, 
he would ask me to make a card saying 


for fascinating, easy work; 
wonderful future in Radio. 
Thousands of new, big pay- 
ing positions. 


Earn $50 to $250 a Week 


It’s easy now to become a “Certified” A 
Erpert through proven method of the National 
Radio Institute, oldest and largest Home Study 
Radio School in the world. Write for new Free 
Book. It tells you how Radio materials are fur- 
nished free for practical work at home. Employ- 
ment service free to graduates. 

Send for FREE BOOK 
“Rich Rewards in Radio'' 


Get full details of wonderful oppor 
tuniti in Radio, of thousands of 

ful graduates, and of 

, easy method of learn 

at home to qualify for 

id positions in this tremen- 
dous new field. Mail postcard now y 
for iz page Free Book and Special 
Tuition Offer to those who enroll 
now. State age. 


National Radio Institute 
Established 1914 
Dept. 19EB, Washington, D.C, 


Where'er the smiling 
stream may beckon 


Ger an “Old Town" this summer and realize the 


joy of a truly fine canoe. “Old Towns” are beauti- 
ful canoes. They are patterned after real Indian 
models. 

Invest in an “Old Town” today and you will re- 
ceive dividends in happiness for years to come. 
“Old Town Canoes” are low in price. $64 up. 
From dealer or factory. 


g , *, 

The 1925 catalog shows all models in full colors. 
It is free. Write for your copy today. Orp Town 
Canoe Co., 563 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, 
U. S. A. 


so; if the ladies of the church society gave 
an oyster supper, or staged a rummage 
sale, they got me to print a little sign to 
tack up in the post office; and if Old 
Man Squeezer had a house to rent, I 
scrawled him a sign. 

Soon I found myself doing all the sign- 
painting the town needed. ipn ever 
thought of paying me for my trou le, as 
they all said, “Te wouldn’t take but a 
minute." So there was nothing for me to 
do but go on painting signs for nothing. 
Most of those who wanted signs were 
friends of mine anyhow, and would have 
done as much for me. 

I do not know how the thing would 
have ended if a professional sign painter 
had not drifted in. I saw my chance, and 
got him to write me a letter saying in no 
uncertain terms that he would have me 
up for painting signs without a license 
if I did not stop. That letter saved me. 
When one of my old “customers” came 
with the request to print a card I just 


From the young folks of 
5 ." The sight of that basket 
and the spirit that prompted it brought 
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ONFIDENCE characterizes the attitude of every 

ATWATER KENT owner— Dependable performance, day 

in and day out, has brought to him a new realization of radio 

efficiency; a new meaning of the words Selectivity, Sensi- 
tiveness, Simplicity and Ease of operation. 
Interesting literature on request 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING Co., 4702 Wissahickon Ave., Phila., Pa. 


THINK WHAT IS BACK OF 


CUNNINGHAM 
AMPLIFIER TUBE 


TYPE C. 301A 


The 
Children’s 
hour is 
Radio hour 


RADIO 


are sensitive to the most delicate 
tone shading. Their use in your re- 
ceiving set insures clear, well-round- 
ed reception. 

Combined with this super-sensitive- 
ness is a rugged durability. Cunning- 
ham Tubes serve long and well. 

Since 1915 


Standard for all Sets 


Types C-301A, C-299, C-300, C-11, C-12. In 
the Orange and Blue Carton, Price $4.00 each. 


Patent Notice: Cunningham tubes are covered by patents 
dated 2-18-08, 2-18-12, 12-30-13, 10-23-17, 10-23-17, and 
others issued and pending. 
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HOME 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Make Big Money—sell RADIO 


Demonstrate Once— Results Mean Sure Sale 
m Coast to coast,lowest prices,attrac- 
tive four-tube instrument $39.50. 
Big commission to you. Exclusive 
territory to proven salesmen. Ter- 
ritory going fast, write today for 
large illustrated book No. 100. 
Don’t fail to name your county. 
OZARKA, Inc. 
839 Washington Blvd. Chicago, IIl. 


for Your Country Home 


Enjoy absolutely sanitary sewage disposal, endorsed 
by Health Experts.  Kaustine Super-Septic Tank, 
f y installed, operates without attention and at 
ically no cost. Converts sewage into clear water. 
Guaranteed 
and will often outlive the building; New, advanced de- 
ixn; builtof Armco Iron coated with Hermastic Enamel. 
Send for free booklet No. 207 and low 
prices. Plumber's name appreciated. 
izes for homes, schools, factories and entire villages. 
KAUSTINE CO., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mfrs. and Sanitation Engineers. Sales Offices: Principal 
Cities Canadian Office and Factory, Dun Ont. 
Also Mfrs. of Kaustine Standard Waterle 
Jerry Waterless Toilets, and Kaustir 


oileta 
ptic Tanks 


Kaustine $Super-Septic 
Tanks 


Sold and Installed by 
Plumbers Everywhere 
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showed him the letter, and that ended it. 
And how they did bless out that painter 
for treating me so shabbily! 

My supposed talent once got me in hot 
water. A certain druggist of the town— 
I will call him F. A. Waldrup, but that 
was not his name—could beat me letter- 
ing. He did not call on me, but did his 
own sign painting. Once, I think he must 
have taken about a week off to placard 
the fences with the advice to ‘Buy your 
Drugs from F. A. Waldrup,” in beautiful 
black and red letters. And then some 
wag, I never knew who, took a night off 
and painted under each sign the admoni- 

ion: "And then prepare to meet your 
God.” 


It was a mean thing to do, but it was 
funny, particularly to those who knew the 
doctor. He was a little man, dyspeptic 
and irritable, but a fine character and one 
of the best friends I ever had. Naturally, 
he thought I had played the joke on him. 
He threatened all kinds of punishment, 
from a simple thrashing to legal proceed- 
ings. I finally convinced him that I had 
nothing to do with the trick, but it was 
several years before his old-time cordiality 
returned. 

On another occasion I had a harder time 
explaining. A certain vinegar-faced old 
lady living in the block above the store 
where I was employed owned about the 
poorest cow I had ever seen. She was so 

oor that you could hang your hat on her 

his bone and count every rib she had. 
This cow was always hanging around the 
store, looking for a chance to eat the 
brooms that I put out in front every 
morning. 

Ope day when trade was duller than 
usual, I painted a card, big enough to be 
read a block, “Fodder Wanted—Inquire 
within,” and tied it across her horns. Of 
course I intended to take off the card 
after I had had my fun. But that fool 
cow did not do a thing but walk straight 
home with her sign! I did a lot of ex- 
plaining, but the store lost a customer. 


HAVE always thought that children 

brought upin cities, even when surround- 
ings were the very best, were to be pitied. 
They miss so much that should be the 
heritage of every child—the very things 
that make childhood the happiest time 
of their lives. They get fed-up and blasé, 
and nothing surprises them. veri 
no matter how wonderful, is taken as a 
matter of course. They get no thrills, as 
they have seen about everything to be 
seen, and know a lot more than is good 
for them. They soon quit being children 
and become little vest-pocket editions of 
their elders. 

In cities, only the very rich can have a 
garden or a yard, and they are generally 
so little that one hardly notices them. 
You could set fifty of them down in my 
front yard, and still I would have more 


IER 


ground left than I would know what to do 
with. What would a city child think of a 
arden back of the house as big as a city 
eng with grape arbors, fig bushes, and 
fruit trees, to say nothing of a watermelon 
patch, and rows and rows of all kinds of 
vegetables? And a big front yard with 
sandy walks, roses, hollyhocks, honey- 
suckle, hyacinths, and hydrangeas, just 
begging to be gathered? Well, that is 
what people in country towns know as 
gardens, and it is the kind they usually 
have. 
For myself, I would be lost without 
a garden. It is not so much the flowers 
and garden truck I have, but it is the rest 
I get. When I get tired of everything 
else, I go out in the garden to rest. It is 
restful to watch growing things, and see 
how they go about doing the things that 
are best for them. Unlike us humans, 
they never make mistakes. 


F I were to tell you honestly the things 
I missed most in New York, I would 
have to admit that they were the mules, 
hound dogs, bluejays, and buzzards. 
If I did happen upon a mule, he would 
have a far-away look in his eyes. Usually, 
too, he would be wearing his mane and 
tail horse fashion, unclipped and un- 
trimmed, and the disguise would keep 
his best friend from. knowing him. Of 
course there were no hound dogs, as you 
could not, by the wildest stretch of the 
imagination, think of a hound in a big 
city. Why, he would bark himself to 
death the first day at the strange faces 
and stranger smells, and wear himself to 
a frazzle trying to keep the crowds from 
stepping on his tail. 
think I missed the bluejay most of all. 
I missed his rasping voice, the saucy flirt 
of his tail, and his pained expression 
when caught in a lie. I did see one moth- 
eaten specimen in a bird store, but I 
hardly knew him as he sat there, as life- 
less as a dishrag. The noise from the 
street was too much for him; he did not 
even have the heart to open his bill. 
And when a jay is not saying something 
the end is near. 

I saw some curious things in New York. 
One of them was a woman standing on a 
busy corner trying to sell some kind of a 
birth-control publication. No one bought 
a copy while I was there. She was a 
mannish-looking person, with shingled 
hair, flat-heeled shoes, and a hole in her 
stocking. As I watched her—though I 
do not know what connection there was 
between the two—l was suddenly re- 
minded that I left at home an old '*dom- 
inicker" hen sitting on twenty-three 
eggs. I remembered, too, that it was 
about time for her to hatch, and I de- 
cided, right then and there, to take the 
first train back home where chickens and 
people do not bother about the size of 
families! 
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Radio's Superlative Thrill 
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is embodied in this amazing new 
instrument —the Brunswick Radiola 


What it is. Some of the remarkable things it does. How by scientif- 
ically combining the reproductive mastery of the Brunswick Phonograph 
with the receiving devices of the Radio Corporation of America, 
all previous conceptions of musical mastery of the air are changed. 
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STITT LLL 


Brunswick Radiola 
No. 260 


The Brunswick Radiola Super-Heterodyne 


—some remarkable features: 


1 Requires no outside antenna — no ground 
Wires. You can move it from room to room 
—plays wherever you place it. 

2 Amazing selectivity permitting you to ‘cut 
Out" what you don't want to hear and pick 
out instantly what you do. Consider what 
this ineans in big centers. f 

3 Combines the superlative in radio with the 
superlative in phonographic reproduction—a 
Phonograph and a radio in one, 


Remember— 


choice of two supreme musi- 
Brunswick Radiola, 


nets expressing the ultimate 


ERE is an instrument that 
is literally changing the 
lives of people—a musical 
achievement admittedly with- 
out parallel. 
Starting with the outstanding 
wonders of radio, it multiplies 
them. 
Educationally, in homes where 
there are children, it offers a 
wonderful new world of musical 
appreciation. 
Mechanically, it is so far past 
the experimental stage that one 
may acquire it with positive 
assurance of lasting satisfaction 
through the years to come. 


The superlative in radio, 

the supreme in a phonograph in one 
At a simple turn of a lever, it is 
the most remarkable of radios. 
At another turn, it is the su- 
preme in a phonograph—the in- 
strument for which virtually all 
great artists of the New Hall of 
Fame record exclusively. 
Nothing in music—music in the 
making, music of the air, the 
favorite records your heart calls 
to hear now and again—are thus 
beyond your reach. You change 
no parts to operate it. 


*Not a makeshift 
but a scientific UNIT 
It is in nowise a makeshift — 
simply a radio receiving device 


in a phonograph cabinet — but 
the ultimate result of exhaustive 
laboratory work by acoustical 
and musical experts of the Radio 
Corporation of America and oí 
Brunswick. The Brunswick 
Method of Reproduction is sub- 
sidized to do for radio what it 
does for phonographic music. 


Thus the Brunswick Radiola 
marks the best that men know 
in radio; the best that's known 
in musical reproduction. - 


The loud speaker unit, the loop 
antennae, batteries and all the 
integral parts are built into the 
instrument itself. 


Due to the synchronizing of 
the Radiola loud speaker with 
the Brunswick all-wood tone 
amplifier and two-purpose horn, 
it attains a beauty of tone, a 
rich musical quality—clarity that 
is almost unbelievable, dab 


Prices as low as $190 


Some styles embody the Radi- 
ola Super-Heterodyne, others 
the Radiola Regenoflex, others 
the Radiola No. 3 and No. 3A. 
All are obtainable on surpris- 
ingly liberal terms of payment. 
For a demonstration, call on 
any Brunswick dealer, 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- COLLENDER CO. 
Manufacturers—Established 1845 
General Offices: CHICAGO Branches in all principal cities 


Door on ude of cabinet 
Contairung loop for operation of 
RADIOLA SuPER-HETEROOYNE 


Brunswick now offers the 
cal instruments: the Bruns- 
wick Phonograph and the 
which 
is a phonograph and a radio 
in one. Embodied in cabi- 


in fine craftsmanship. 


album space. 
Fehind thus door 
{ = 


© B. B. C. Co. 1925 


The Sign of Musical Prestige 


PHONOGRAPHS * RECORDS * RADIOLAS 


H covering all wood 
i oval tone amplifier 


containing 
RADIOLA 
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There are a few openings in the Frigidaire Sales Organization for 
salesmen of experience and ability. 


M N ge PP 
ENUINE Frigidaire, electric refriger- 
ation, with all it means in health 


and luxurious convenience, is now avail- 
able for a relatively small investment. 


The complete cooling unit can be quickly 
installed in the ice compartment and 
your refrigerator instantly becomcs a 
Frigidaire, maintaining a dry, germ-free, 
cven cold—keeping food fresh and good 
—making ice for table use—freezing new 


„and delicious desserts—ending the pos- 


sible annoyance and uncertainty of an 
outside ice supply and proving a source 
of satisfaction appreciated only by Frigid- 
aire owners. 


The local Frigidaire distributor or dealer 
will tell you which of several models 
will best suit your necds—or write today 
for catalog and complete information. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. C-1, DAYTON, OHIO 


To Salesmen— 


one of a permanent and profitable business. 


ELECTRIC 


The opportunity offered is 


ahe your IceBox 
a Frigidaire 


The Frigidaire cooling cot! 
is placed in jour prosent 
ice-box. The simple and 
dependable Frigidaire 
mechanism is placed in the 
basement, or wherever de- 
sired. The installation is 
easy and convenient —it re- 
quires only a short time. 


For new homes, or for 
homes where the present 
tee bax has outlived its use- 
fulness, there are complete 
Frigidaire models in which 
the mechanism is built 
into a refrigerating cabinet 
of the finest possible con- 
struction, Any Frigidaire 
model can be fitted directly 
into the kitchen or pantry 
plans for a new hance, 


idaire 


EFRIGERATION 


The Best Loser 
I Ever Knew 


FIRST FRIZE 


* Death is Swallowed Up 
in Victory” 


THEN my mother was a strong, 

1 active, happy woman she had 

what seemed an insignificant 
illness, from which she did not quickly 
rally. Persuaded by her family, she con- 
sulted the best physicians and surgeons 
obtainable. Their verdict was unanimous 
and it came to us like a bolt out of the 
blue: “ You have only six months to live." 

‘The very foundation of our lives was 
shaken. Al petty worries were swallowed 
up in this great trouble. If we hadn't 
been so numbed, I fear we would have re- 
belled, even raged, at fate. 

But this was not Mother's way. In- 
stead of filling her own days and ours with 
misery and useless questionings, she went 
quietly and serenely about the business of 
putting her house in order. After the first 
shock was over, she carefully reorganized 
her little remaining lease on life so as to 
make it the greatest possible help and 
comfort to us. : 

It was Mother who insisted that her 
daughter be married at once, as had al- 
ready been planned. It was Mother who 
helped select and plan the trousseau and 
the details of the event, entering fully into 
the spirit of the occasion, and hiding her 
suffering under a smile. 

It was Mother who planned the future 
home of her husband. Poor Father was 


-| too stunned to arrange business or details: 


*Vhe farm must be rented, and the horses, 
cattle, and implements sold. Mother even 
helped write the sale inventory. The day 
of the sale, the horses she loved so well— 
many of them had been raised on the 
farm—were brushed and groomed and 
brought one by one to her bedroom win- 
dow, from which she stroked their noses 
for the last time, and bade them good-by. 
After all business affairs were ended, 
Mother encouraged us to discuss her com- 
ing death. Under the influence of her 
words of comfort, and beautiful faith, the 
horror of death melted away. When the 
end came, it was peaceful and calm, as she 
had wished it to be. a 


SECOND PRIZE 


She Saved Her Children From 
Sharing Her Lost Illusions 


THE best loser I ever knew lost in one 
of life’s biggest games—marriage. She 
was only eighteen when she discovered 
that her husband of a few months possessed 
none of the fine qualities she had believed 
were his. She found him to be untrust- 
worthy, cowardly, jealous, stingy, and 
surly. During their short courtship he 
had kept these traits hidden, but when 
the glamour of the honeymoon faded all 
the ugliness came to the surface. The 
wife realized that she could not rebuild 
his character, for there was nothing to 
build it on. - 


— ENTE 
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LLLIDIUIRIANITE JMOTTIOIRISI IT Gann 


Low-cost Transportation 


The Million Dollar Motor of the W 
Car for the Millions 


More than a million dollars’ worth of special machinery, tools and equipment is used 
exclusively in the production of the new Star Motor—the highest grade motor in a 


low-priced car. 


Ask the nearest Star Dealer to show you the Star Car and demonstrate it. Check the fol- IR 
lowing features of the new Star Motor against all other motors, either in the low or high- E 


No motor car is any better than its motor, therefore supremacy in motor quality insures 
superior satisfaction to owners. 


> 


To appreciate fully the numerous points of superiority of this motor it must be seen and 
operated in a Star Car. 


priced fields; then you will realize the Star Motor’s exceptional value. Ride behind it and 
your anticipations of unusual efficiency will be more than met. 


Outstanding Points of Star Superiority 


(Ol) 


Honed Cylinders Bronze Bushed Rods Double Adjustment Curburetor Removable Valve Guides 
Lapped Piston Rings Mirror Finished Bearings Vacuum Fuel Feed Hot Spot Manifold 
Silent Chain Drive Forced Feed Lubrication Gas Tank at Rear 100°;, Machined Fly Wheel 
Aluminum Alloy Pistons Fitted to 1 /10,000 of an inch (TI 
STAR CAR PRICES—f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 
Touring $540 Roadster $540 Coupe $715 2-door Sedan $750 [t] 
4-door Sedan $820 Commercial Chassis $445 IR 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., BROADWAY AT 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers and Service Stations Throughout the United States and Canada 
PLANTS: ELIZABETH. N. J. . LANSING, MICH. , OAKLAND, CAL. . TORONTO, ONT. 
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What you can see 
e ZATOUSh coupons 


C 


Money carefully invested during income-earning 
years provides the means and the time to see the world 
during income-spending years. Let us help you to lay 
outafar-sighted investment program with the well-secured bonds 
we offer as the cornerstone. Offices in more than ço leading 
cities stand ready to give you personal investment counsel. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPT ANCES 


Learn Cartooning 
At Home—in Your Spare Time 
from the school that has trained so 


1507, many success! ul cartoonists of today 
* earning from $50 to $200 and e 
61 2/0 And aweek. The Landon Picture Chart 
First Method of teaching makes original 

: rawing easy "arn. 
Mortgage Securi ty stamps for full information and chart 


Any banker or trained investment counselor will to test your ability. Also state age. 
t T es on 

{first mortgages on THE LANDON SCHOOL 

i LÀ 1446 National Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


curit They are further guaranteed us 
to principal and interest by Arnold and Company with 
Capital and Surplus of $1,250,000 and a long record of 
achievement . 
Your money might earn more elsewhere and it might be 
safe. Invested in Arnold 6's% First Mortgage Certi 
icates you get a better-than-average return and you know 
it is safe. 
Issued in amounts of $100, $500 and $1000 to run from 
2 to 10 years. " 

Write for our Booklet No. 23 


ARNOLD AND COMPANY 
1416 EYE ST. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


ation-wide demand for trained men and women 
in hotels, clubs, restaurants and cafeterias. Past 
experience unnecessary. We guarantee to teach 
you in our -lesson home-study course on hotel 
work, all t the leading hotel experts know 
about the business, and we put you in touch with 
positions everywhere. Our students employed, 
our methods endorsed by leading hotel men 
everywhere. Write for Free Book **'Your Big 
Opportunity.'* 


"Lewis lotel Training Schools 
Room L-1487 Washington, D. C. 


That was over twenty years ago. In 
these years, two children have grown to 
beautiful youth in that home, and have 
not suspected its tragedy. Not a friend or 
a neighbor has guessed the truth. There 
hava been stormy scenes; there have been 
days of care and nights of agony, but the 
mother has clung to her one purpose—to 


| make a home that the children will re- 


member through all their lives. 

In some way known only to herself, she 
has sustained the atmosphere of the home. 
She has guarded her husband's honor in 
the community, and forced him to main- 
tain the standard she has set. She has 
made her home a center of social activity 
among her children's friends. Highest 
achievement of all, she has fostered and 

rotected her children's happy illusions. 
[he unpleasant impression duy would 
have received of their father's selfishness 
and surliness has been avoided. In their 
eyes, he is a model “dad.” Of course this 
has all wrought some change in the father 
and husband. At times he seems almost 
to become, for a few hours, the man he 
ought to be. 

Full proof of the mother's success was 
given recently when the young son said: 
“When I have a home of my own, it must 
be a very happy one. y father and 
mother have set me such a wonderful 
example." H. L. A. 


| THIRD PRIZE 


My Dad Heads My List 
AS I look back over my father’s life, it 


seems to me that it has been a succes- 
sion of losses. Yet through it all he has 
been cheerful and optimistic. More than 
that, he has taught his children that the 
secret of happiness lies not in material 
possessions, but in life itself. 

Dad was educated to be a civil engi- 
neer, and this was the work he loved. But 
when he left school the immediate need 
of earning a living for his family and 
his aged mother compelled him to enter a 
trade. He soon rose to the top in this 
trade. So wholehearted was his attitude 
toward it that I was almost grown before 
I knew it was not his chosen work. In- 
deed, I never dreamed that all these years 


; he had been looking forward to the time 


when he should have enough ahead to 
insure a living for his family, so he could 
get a foothold as an engineer. Each time 
that it seemed his opportunity had come, 
some new loss, or sickness in the family, 
put him back to the job he never really 
cared for, but at which he worked so un- 
complainingly for our sakes. 

Then came old age. He was no longer 
able to work constantly at his trade. A 
few careful investments had put him 
where he could almost see freedom from 
the grind of work, and leisure to carry on 
some geological studies in which he has 
always been interested. Just another year 
or two of hard work to finish paying for 
the home, and then—freedom! 

An unfortunate investment swallowed 
all the savings of a lifetime. Even the 
home went in the crash. The shock was 
almost too much for him. But he rallied; 
and, though nearly seventy years old, he 
again has taken up the burden of work, 
independent, uncomplaining, smiling. 

My dad is game! H. C. R. 


Ruins of Empire, by CHESTER T. CROWELL 


Ruins of Empire | 
(Continued from page 41) | 


Willard Garfield’s eyes slightly nar- 
rowed and he searched the impassive 
countenance of his host. 

“Colonel Hardy,” he said coldly, “you 
have come close to the crux of this matter, 
so I might as well inform you why we in- 
tend to foreclose. It is reported that 
there is peonage in this part of the state, 
and that you are among the offenders. 
The Department of Justice is investigat- 
ing. What would you say if I told you 
that a certain labór agent was in this 
neighborhood less than two months ago 
and failed to enlist a single man from 
your place; that everyone he approached 
told him he would not leave without your 
permission?” 

“That is what they would say, Mr. Gar- 
field.” 

“Ts it true?” 

“Te is true that very few would leave 
without my permission.” 

“Why is your permission required?” 

“T really don’t Ios. It is customary." 

** Another tradition of the place?" 

“Tt is precisely that." 

** But don't they also owe you money ?” 

“ Many of them do.” 

“For sewing machines?" 

“Yes, and for pianos and banjos and 
nearly anything else that can be bought 
on the instalment plan." 


“WEY do they buy those things 
through you instead of from the | 
dealers direct?” 

“I don’t let them buy from dealers, 
Mr. Garfield. Most of these negroes 
came to me from my father and grand- 
father. I look after them. They are not 
permitted to sign any paper that involves 
them in any way. 
something, I sign for it, and they pay me 
and I pay the dealer." 

"Why p 

“ Because they lose track of the dates, 
and would pay on for years after the debt 
was discharged if I didn't check up for 
them." 

"Have any of your negroes ever left 
this farm?" 

“Scores of them. I often encourage 


When they want | 


them to go, when they know what they 
are going to do. 


“Well, I will ask you another ques- | 


tion," Garfield said. “Is it true that you 


201 S. La Salle St, 


bor Griswold St. 


often enter a tenant’s premises and desig- 
nate a hog or calf that you wish slaugh- 
tered, and that the meat is divided, you 
taking the choicest cuts, without com- 
pensation to the tenant?” 
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How should the investor 
regard normal fluctuations 
in bond prices? 

The difference between 
buying bonds for safety and 
for profit. 

What considerations war- 
rant the exchange of securi- 
ties? 

The importance of prompt 
reinvestment of bond interest. 

The surest way to accu- 
mulate wealth, 


Four cardinal principles of 
sound investment. 
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most common mistakes 
investors make. It gives a 
number of investment pre- 
cautions which are too often 
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perienced investor. 

It points out the dangers of 
a haphazard policy of invest- 
ment—the vital need of a def- 
inite policy in fitting bonds 
to individual circumstances. 

It outlines a sound point 
of view as to when to buy or 
exchange bonds, how to 
regard market fluctuations, 
how to build a well-bal- 
anced, safeguarded invest- 
ment structure. 

Observance of the princi- 
ples set forth may save cost- 
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“Yes, sir. That is true.” 
“On my word, Colonel Hardy, how do 
you get away with it?" 

"There is no mystery, Mr. Garfield. 
These people and I were raised together. 
I do what I can for them, and they do 
what they can for me. So far as I know, 
they are honored to have one of their 
meat animals selected. They always 
bring me the best melons and berries from 
their patches. I let them know what I 
can use, so that I won't have more than 
is needed for the house. We are all too 
poor to waste anything.” 

* And now what do you do for them?” 
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Colonel Hardy pondered for a long 
time. Finally he said, “Mr. Garfield, 
were you raised in anything like these 
conditions?” 

“No,” was the prompt answer. 

“Then I can’t tell you. I don’t know 
what I do for them. It doesn't seem like 
much, but the sheriff here can tell you 
that we never have any trouble on this 

lace. If I were not here that wouldn't 

e the case. They need me. I'm the man 
that lives in the big house, and they all 
love the big house. Without it they 
would be homeless, itinerant laborers. 
When I'm here I don't do anything much 
that I can think of to tell you; but if I 
were not here everything would be chaos.” 

“I can tell you some things," Sheriff 
Sloan Mentre. 

Willard Garfield looked at him a mo- 
ment, then nodded to him to proceed. 

"When anybody dies they send for 
him. They are afraid. He looks after 
everything and stays with the men that 
dig the grave, so they won't get scared. 
And when our county had the smallpox 
epidemic he told everyone on this place 
what's what, and they didn't go aw ay, and 
wouldn't let anyone else come here. This 
was the only plantation in the county 
that didn't have a case of smallpox.” 

" How did he manage that?’ 

“He told them.” 

“And was that all he did?" 

*' Wasn't it enough?" 

“It seems to have been, I must admit. 
Does he do anything else for them?" 

" Everything." 


"THE banker grunted thoughtfully, and 
pated his cigar. Finally he turned to 
ick ost again. 

“Colonel Hardy,” he said, “I see your 
point about the management of this place. 
I thoroughly understand the baidébiok 
of the cotton farmer. You are not the 
only one to whom we lend money. You 
may have a couple of good crops with 
good prices in two successive years some- 
time and if you do you will be clear of 
debt. I realize that interest runs on 
through good and bad years. I feel sure 
you are honest. Now I want to put you 
on notice that you are to be investigated 
along with others suspected of peonage. 
If you can face that investigation I'm 
willing to go ahead as we have in the past. 
Will you be courteous tothe investigator?" 

“I will endeavor to assist him in every 
way possible. He will report to me as 
soon as he arrives, I assume?" 

"T don't know whether he will or not." 

“If he doesn't I'll have him brought 
in. 

“Why?” 

“Because, sir,"— Colonel Hardy's eyes 
were blazing—‘‘I am in charge here." 

Willard Garfield half rose from his 
chair and said, “Then you did shoot at 
a jewelry peddler week before last when 
he came on this place!" 

"I did. The gun was loaded with salt. 
W hy does it excite you?" 

“That peddler was the investigator." 

“He should have come to me. 

"Well, Colonel Hardy, I think he will 
next time. Anyway, we shall see how this 
turns out. Somehow, I think it is all 
right. In the meantime, there will be no 
foreclosure.” 

“That is very good of you,” his host 

| replied. 
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They stared at each other for several 
seconds, then Colonel Hardy lighted a 
fresh cigar and said, “Whenever you are 
ready I shall have Sam show you to your 
room.” 

His guest nodded thanks, puffed at his 
cigar for several minutes, and then said, 
“Ts there, among the negroes, some man 
of pretty good intelligence, possibly with 
some education, to whom I could talk 
alone?” 

“Sam, the butler, is an educated man. 
You may talk to him or to anyone else 
on the slice at any time you wish." 

“Thank you, Colonel Hardy. I may do 
so to-morrow. At present I am ready for 
bed. It was a tiresome trip.” 

“Sam will assign a boy to show you to 
your room," said Colonel Hard ", address- 
ing his guest. “There is a cond ear your 
bed. If you wish anything pull the cord, 
and the boy will come." 


WHILE the negro boy lighted large 
homemade candles in his room, 
Garfield asked bluntly: “Have you ever 
been whipped?" 

“ No, sah, sho’ ain't." 

“Has any boy or man on this place ever 
been whipped?” 

“Yas, sah, my pa." 

“Tell me about it.” 

"He took to gin. De colonel tell him 
he gotta quit, but he don’t quit. One 
night he run all us chillun out o' de house 
and chase Mama wid a stick o' wood. 
Colonel tell him to go ’way an’ nevah 
come back. He go ’way, but he come back. 
Colonel have him whipped, an’ dey set 
him down on tother side de rivah. He 
nevah come back." 

“ How many of you children are there?" 

“Nine.” 

“Who supports you?” 

“Ah don’t know what you mean?” 

“Who feeds you?" 

“Mama.” 

" Where does she get the money?” 

"She ain't got no money. Ain't no- 
body heah, 'cept de colonel, got any 
money." 

“Where does she get the food?” 

“They is plenty heah." 

"Isee. Will vou tell Sam that I want 
him?" . 

“Yas, sah.” 

Sam came in haste, anxious about the 
guest’s comfort. 

“I want to ask you some questions,” 
Garfield announced. “I am informed that 
you are an educated man. Is that true?" 

" Now, who been tellin’ you anything 
like that?" asked Sam, grinning broadly. 

"Colonel Hardy. I wanted informa- 
tion, and Colonel Hardy said you were an 
educated man who could answer ques- 
tions," the banker explained. 


“I beg your pardon," Sam said. There | 


was now only the slightest trace of an 
accent. "Yes, sir, 1 will answer ques- 
tions.” 

“Why do you assume a negro accent 
that isn’t natural?” 


“Tt is natural, sir. Most white people | 


prefer a negro to have an accent. I sel- 
dom drop mine except when I am reading 
to the colonel. He taught me to read 
without an accent. My father, too, was 
an educated man, and served the colonel's 
father as I serve him." 


* Couldn't vou do better elsewhere than ` 


here?" 
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"[ think not. You wouldn't want me 
in the bank, would you?” Garfield laughed 
his appreciation of the shrewd reply. 

“What hold has Colonel Hardy on the 
negroes here that makes them ask his 
permission about everything?" 

“They know he knows best." 

“Are they afraid of him?” 

“They are afraid he might make them 
go away.” 

“Was it the same with his father?" 

“Yes, sir. They loved him the same 
way. But Colonel Hardy is even better 
than his father, because he has forgotten 
slavery days. My father was a slave. He 
had charge of this place while the colonel's 
father was away during the war. After 
the war they had no money and no market 
for cotton, and the master was sick. My 
father operated the ferry boaton the river, 
and made enough to buy sugar and coffee 
and keep up the place until conditions 
changed for the better." 

“Why do you suppose he did that in- 
stead of getting a start for himself and for 

ou? 

“He couldn't have done better than he 
did for me." 

“What makes you think so?" 

“Well, this is just a kind of a black 
man's heaven. That's all it is. Nobody 
here has got anything, and yet we are all 
happy and well fed." 


"PE THE colonel lost this place, would 
that condition continue? He might 
fail, you know.” 

“He couldn't fail." 

“Why not?" 

“Why, Mr. Garfield, that man don't 
know how to fail.” 

“But if he did?” 

“Everything would come to an end.” 

“He is old. He'll die some day. Then 
what?” i 

"I don't know, Mr. Garfield We 
black folks pray for him. We kind of 
hope he never will die. He don't look old. 
You don't think he looks old, do you?" 
" “No, Sam. He doesn’t. How old is 

e? 

“I don't know, Mr. Garfield. I never 
think about it. He won't die. I'm just 
like the rest of them here: I look at him 
every day in his pretty white clothes and 
I say to myself he never will die. He'll 
send the last one of us on to glory.” 

"He certainly seems to understand 
negroes.” 

“Yes, sir, he does. And, after all, Mr. 
Garfield, that’s what all of us want, 
whether we are black or white. We want 
to be understood. And the man who 
understands us is king. Isn’t that so even 
in your bank?” 

“I believe it is, Sam." 

“Its the same here, Mr. Garfield. 
Serving is an art if two people play, but 
it is slavery for just one. Colonel Hardy 
knows how to honor the artist." 

"Sam, is there any peonage in this 
county?” 

“Yes, sir. I think there is. Anyway, 
it's worth looking into." 

“Can you give me facts?" 

“What little I know I'll tell the colonel. 
He knows more. He'll tell about it, too. 
It makes him awful mad. There are peo- 
ple in this county he don't speak to. The 
time was when he could stamp out any- 
thing like that with a frown, but times 
have changed. Lots of them don't care 
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warn you of pyorrhea’s attack 
DENTAL clinics since 1908 have proved 
that Pyorrhocide Powder is a most 
effective dentifrice for checking, as well 
as preventing pyorrhea. Its tonic and 
stimulating qualities correct bleeding 
gums, strengthen tender gums, harden 

soft gums. 

It keeps the teeth 
white and clean. It 
is medicated with 
Dentinol, a gum- 
tissue healing agent 
used by dentists in 
the treatment of 
pyorrhea. 

Use Pyorrhocide 
Powder daily—see your 
dentist regularly—and 
you can avoid pyor- 
rhea. The economical 
dollar package contains 
six months’ supply. hed 
all druggists. Send for 
free sample and booklet 
on causes and preven- 
tion of pyorrhea. 
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A: ERE of health rules—many 
of which may be easily followed right in 
your own home, or while traveling. You will 
find in this little book a wealth of information about 
food elements and their relation to physical welfare. 

Control Your Weight Without 

Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 
Effective weight control diets. acid and 
bland diets, laxative and blood-bullding 
diets, and ‘diets used in the correction 
of various chronic maladies. 

The book is for FREE circulation. Not 
(a mail order advertisement. Name 
and address on card will bring it 
witbout cost or obligation. 
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any more whether he invites them to 
dinner or not. All they want is money. 
White people aren’t what they used to be, 
Mr. Garfield.” 

“Is Colonel Hardy typical of the past? 
Of the slave owner, for instance?” 

“No, sir. He isn’t typical of anything. 
There were perhaps a few like him, here 
and there, but there never were many of 
his kind in any age. We’re just lucky, 
that’s all. We live under a king who is 
fit to rule.” 

*[ want you to do me a favor, Sam." 

“Yes, sir.’ 

"] want you to write down all you 
know about possible cases of peonage and 
turn the notes over to the onis nel. I am 
going back in the morning, and if he will 

o with me it is my intention to take him. 

want him to give the information to the 
Federal grand jury. I volunteered to look 
into this case. Tine other investigator, 
you know, was shot at. No one informed 

im that the gun was loaded with salt. 
He thinks he had a very narrow escape. 
It occurred to me that I could save trouble 
by looking into the matter myself. We 
have a mortgage on this place. | I was 
interested in more ways than one.” 

“May I ask what you are going to do 
about the mortgage?’ 

"| am going to urge against fore- 
closure." 

“Then there won't be any?” 

“T hope not. Sam, what would you do 
in the event of a foreclosure?" 

“T don't want to tell you, Mr. Gar- 
field.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it don't sound nice.” 

“Then maybe you'd better not do it, 
even if there should be a foreclosure.” 

“Te wouldn't make any difference 
whether I did it or not, Mr. Garfield. It's 
going to be done, just the same." 

nd you won't tell me what it is?" 

“No, sir. I'd rather not. There isn't 
any way to help it. It's going to happen 
anyway." 

“That sounds ominous, Sam." 

“Yes, sir." 

, Sir. 

“Good night, Sam. I am much obliged 
to you.’ 

“Good night, sir." 


SAM's prediction did not come true 
until nearly two years later. Colonel 
Hardy had by that time paid off nearly 
half of his mortgage; peonage was 
stamped out as a result of the activities 
of a Federal grand jury, even though there 
were no convictions in the courts, and life 
was flowing along as pleasantly as usual 
on the plantation when war broke out 
in Europe. As a result, cotton suddenly 
ceased to be a marketable commodity 
during one year. Colonel Hardy accepted 
this situation with his usual stoicism. He 
had seen such years before. 

One evening, late in the fall, he sat in 
his large porch chair, as usual during a 
ps 2 and smoked his cigar. He 
seemed to be enjoying the singing more 
than ordinarily, for at midnight, when the 
singers retired, he was still there. Indeed, 
Sam found him there the following 
morning—dead. 

As soon as news of Colonel Hardy's 
death was received the bank sent an 
agent to request the sheriff to foreclose. 

e agent, Mr. William Quigley, reported 
by letter as follows: 
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“What would I do 
if I lost my job?" 


UPPOSE your employer notified you that he 
didn't need you any longer? Have you any 
idea where you could get another position? 

Don't have this spectre of unemployment hanging 
over your head forever. Train yourself to do some 
one t ing so well that your services will be in de- 
mand. reni rai don't discharge such men. They 
promote them 

Decide today that you are going to get the spe- 
cialized training you must have if you are ever 
going to det— and keep—a real job at a real sal- 
ary. It is easy if you really try. 

Right at home, in the spare time that now goes 
to waste, you can prepare for x 
the position you want in the 
work you like best. For the 
International Correspondence 
Schools will train you, just as 
they are training thousands of 
other men. 

At least find out how, by 
marking and mailing the cou- 
pon printed below. There's 
no cost or obligation, and it 
takes only a moment of your 
time, but it may be the means 
of changing your whole life. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS - 
Box 7472-D, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me one of your 
booklets and. tell me how I can qualify for the e position 
or in the subject before which I have marked 
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Montreal, Canada 
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Simple Instructions that teach 
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ness for you. Write for free offer today—NOW ! 
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The Delray plant of the Detroit 
Edison Co. This Company in 1903 
supplied current sufficient for 
81,000 16-candlepower lamps. 


Nowits G-Egeneratorssupply cur- 
rent sufficient to light 14,000,000 
lamps of equal ca: power. 


Pillars of Progress 


In 1922 the American people 
used one billion dollars’ worth 
of electrical energy. Andevery 
five years the demand for 
this energy doubles. 


Think what this increasing 
use of electricity means in 
brightened homes and in 
products manufactured. The 
General Electric Company 
takes pride in equipping 
modern electric light and 


You will find this 
monogram on all 
types of electrical 
equipment used by 
power and light com- 
panies. The General 
Electric Company de- 
signs and builds all 
types of large electri- 
cal machinery for the 


generation, transmis- power plants; their chimneys ° 
e power" Are pillars of progress. 
EARN $2500 TO $10,000 A YEAR— 


In America’s 4th Largest Industry. Ho- 
tels, Clubs, Restaurants, nre crying for 
trained men and women. 20 weeks of 
easy spare-time home-training 
hm qualifies you—past experience 
nnecessary. We put you in 
ouch with positions. i 

fascinating work, qu 

nent. Write for FH 
Your Big Opportunity. 
LewisHotel TrainingSchools 
95, W: ,D.C. 


Enj] Room L-14 ashington, D. C. 


STUDY ^r HOME 
The University of Chicago 


Courses In English, History, Chemistry, Business, 
Mathematics, Education, Psychology, and 35 other 
subjects command credit toward a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. Address 21 Ellis Hall, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


-Şell Tailoring- 


Earn liberal steady income, sell fine tailored-to- 
order all-wool suits at $31.50 direct to wearer, 
100 styles. All one price, biggest values. Sell on 
sight. Biggest commissions, paid in advance. 
Wedeliver and collect. 6x9 swatch samples sent FREE, 
Representatives earn $85 and up weekly. Write today, 


W. Z. GIBSON, Inc., 161 W. Harrison St, Dept. C-406, Chicago 


Step into a 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in a 
week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, 80 you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 
U 6 cents In stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
a, and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 

Ew The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
^ 834 Leader Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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“Dear Mg. GARFIELD: Colonel Hardy's 
funeral took place as reported in the 
enclosed clipping. As soon as his friends 
had gone ihe negroes began building an 
enormous pile of stones near the grave. 
dt must be ten feet high. The sheriff 
willingly complied with the formalities of 
foreclosure. I then explained the situation 
to the negroes, and offered them contracts 
as tenant farmers, but they have for years 
been warned against signing papers and 
would not sign. 

“They have made up one of those long 
ballads that Colonel Hardy told you 
about. It has about twenty verses, the 
general purport of it being that he will 
come back to them some day and gather 
them from wherever they happen to be. 
The circumstances of his death seem to 
have excited their imaginations, and there 
are strange stories to the effect that he 
is not really dead. They know that he 
has no next of kin, so they take it for 
granted that this whole place is now a 
cemetery. 

“They have sowed some kind of grass 
seed very thick over all of the fields. It 
seems they have been accumulating this 
seed for years. It can be eradicated only 
with great difficulty, if at all. The effect 
on this plantation you can guess. It is 
now a pasture. Having done that they 
marched off, singing their ballad. The 
neighbors, it seems, are very glad to have 
any of Colonel Hardy's negroes, so they 
find employment easily. I do not think 
we will ever get them back. The tradi- 
tion has already been spread far and 
wide that this whole place is a cemetery. 
It looks to me like we are in hard id 
That man was a sort of king, just as you 
said, and we have fallen heir to the 
ruins of an empire. I have made an 
inventory as you directed. The item of 
cash is fifty cents. He was a wonder, 
wasn't he! QvuicLEv." 


A Winter Interlude 


(Continued from page 24) 


crystals that stung our faces or felt like 
pepper in our nostrils. And all about, 
sunshine and wide snowy fields, and a sky 
above as blue and clear as a man ever saw. 
Who can describe such a winter day! How 
it makes the blood race in one's veins, and 
all the earth appear inexpressibly beauti- 
ful. 

A log chain was dragging behind the 
sled, polished to a silvery perfection and 
jingling in a note lower than that of the 
bells olde harness. Larkin stood sturdily 
erect, his feet braced apart, the reins in 
his hands, swaying to the motion of the 
empty rack. His collie dog, which had 
come down in the morning, no doubt, 
walking sedately enough behind the loaded 
sled, was now mounted grandly upon the 
rack beside his master, head and tail up, 
nose to the wind, sharing the exhilaration 
of the moment. Once he barked in sheer 
lordly pride at a humble fellow dog he saw 
afoot. It is something to be a dog on such 
a day! 

Larkin, in his felt boots and sheepskin 
Jacket, has made hissleda veritable travel- 
ing caravansary with all the trappings of 
a far journey. He comes a forenoon from 
Crewsbury, and must want for nothing. 
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At the top of one of the rack stakes is the ! 
battered pail for watering the horses. It 

gleams in the sun and gives off its | 
own rattling music. On another stake 
hangs the humble necessary shovel to dig 
the runners out of the snow if by chance 
they should be caught. Here are all the 
horse blankets, folded for a seat for Larkin 
when he has passed entirely out of the 
town, here the horses' nosebags, now 
i of oats—like the driver’s dinner 

ail. 


We talked on the way, in shouts, ex- 
changing news of the town. And so came | 
to the hill above Barker's Mill. 

“Got a good one on Sam Kennedy," 
said Larkin. 

“What’s that?" I asked. | 

“Ye see,” said Larkin, “Sam’s gone and 
got him one o' these here new motor | 
trucks, and after the big snow the other | 
night he couldn’t get her up the hill. So 
he gets out early and plows all the snow | 
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off the road from his place down to the | 


corners. But we're all drawin' wood these 
days and so, soon's he got away, John 
Blair and George Broderick, and a lot of 
us, got out and plowed all the snow back | 
on again. You ought to see Sam when he 
comes up again with his fancy truck. 
Mad!" 

“Well, what happened?” I asked. 

"Say," said Larkin, “this is a free 
country, ain't it? Majority rules, don't 
ic?" : 


A THE upper turning I left Larkin, and 
within half a mile ran across Jabez 
Parkinson. He lives on one of the stoniest 
hills in all Crewsbury; and likes, I fully 
believe, to be joked about it. So I joked 
him as we walked along together. I re- 
membered a story he once told me about 
old Jed Snow, and I wondered if I could 
not somehow touch the right trigger to 
set him off upon it. It took some maneu- 
vering, but at last his eye began to twinkle. 
^ “Stuns, ye say! Wal!" 

Then he pursed up his lips, and I knew 
I had him! 

“ Ever hear tell of old Jed Snow? Talk 
o’ stunny farms. Old Jed had the durndest 
stunniest farm ye ever saw. But he was a 
worker, Jed was. First year he built a 
good big stun wall clear round the place. 
But when he was a-plowin’ that fall, he 
turned up more stuns than ever; so he 
took an’ built cross walls, so’s to divide his 
farm into four parts. Big walls they was, 
too. Third year seem’s if he found more | 
stuns than ever he found before. So he 
just took and throwed ’em into the four 


fields until he'd filled 'em all up level— | 


I jing!” | 

I thought, as I walked along, laughing 
to myself, that it was worth a trip to 
Hempfield to hear Old Man Parkinson | 
wind up a yarn with “I jing.” 

That night I had supper with Horace 
and a fine evening of good talk, stumbling | 
home late through the snow to build up | 
again my open fire and fall into the dream- | 
less sleep of sheer physical weariness be- 
side it. 

On Sunday morning, I walked into | 
town and went to the church to hear the 
Scotch Preacher. He grows older, but 
never loses the fire of his spirit. I will not 
here attempt to tell of all the old friends 
I met—who inquired, to the last one of | 
them, for Harriet—nor of the services 
there, nor of the Scotch Preacher's ser- 


Give us Telephones 


Following the war, when business and social life surged 
again into normal channels, there came the cry from homes, 
hospitals, schools, mills, offices—“Give us telephones.” No 
one in the telephone company will ever forget those days. 


Doctors, nurses and those who were sick had to be given 
telephones first. New buildings, delayed by war emergency, 
had to be constructed, switchboards built and installed, cables 
made and laid, lines run and telephones attached. 

The telephone shortage is never far away. If for a few years 
the telephone company was unable to build ahead, if it 
neglected to push into the markets for capital and materials 
for the future’s need, there would be a recurrence of the dearth 
of telephones. No one could dread that eventuality so much 
as the 350,000 telephone workers. 

Bell System engineers measure and forecast the growth of 
communities; cables, conduits, switchboards and buildings 
are planned and developed years ahead of the need, that 
facilities may be provided in advance of telephone want. 
Population or business requirements added to a community 
must find the telephone ready, waiting. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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SHORT STORIES AT HOME DURING SPARE TIME 
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Say "Good Bye”—with flowers 


W hen the time comes to say good bye, words 
are weak and hollow. It is better to say good bye 
with the fragrant, colorful beauty of flowers. 


Long after your spoken au revoirs have vanished in 
the air, the flowers carry your good wishes through 
to the journey's end— bright, cheerful, living, 
breathing reminders of those who are left behind. 


NarioNAL Flower SHOW 
Kansas Ciry—M arcu 21 TO 28 


“ On your birthday 


mon. All this would take a chapter in 
itself. But as I walked homeward again 
I suddenly said aloud: 

“After all, life is the thing. The greatest 
art of all is the art of living.” 

It seemed to me, and not without a 
momentary sense of depression, that 
writing and painting and carving and act- 
ing—all the arts—were poor business in- 
deed compared with this tremendous art, 
set forth so nobly by the Scotch Preacher, 
of making something out of the hard, 
tough, cross-grained material of human 
life as it was lived among these hills. 

I had a fine great visit that afternoon 
with the Scotch Preacher and his wife (1 
stayed to supper), and came back late for 
another delightful evening by my own hre. 

In the morning—this was Monday—I 
packed the books I wanted and began 
putting the house in shape to leave. And 
here is where I missed Harriet terribly. 
As long as the clean dishes hold out I get 
on reasonably well, but it is not long be- 
fore complications begin to arise. l run 
out of cups or forks. I begin to feel big 
and clumsy; I tip things over, spill the 
sugar and the flour, get things wet, and 
can find nothing to wipe them on. All 
the towels degenerate mysteriously into 
wet wads, the coffee pot gets lost under 
the table, the butter melts down, and the 
bacon burns! 


“Harriet,” said I, when I got back, 
“I'm mighty glad to see you.” 


Surely I never spent a finer three days 
in all my life. 
(To be continued) 


My Favorite Season 


Prize Contest Announcement 


N THE foregoing article David Grayson 

described for you the glory of winter as 
he sees it. To him all of life is an adven- 
ture, and each season a time of marvel. 
Because he is such an enthusiastic admirer 
of all-the-year-round, he might have dif- 
ficulty in deciding which season he likes 
best. But most of us do have a favorite 
time of the year. In your case, what is 
the best of all seasons? Is it spring, with 
its budding life and fresh greenness? Sum- 
mer, with its flowers and abundant veg- 
etation? Autumn, with its flaming colors? 
Or winter, with its snow, bleak fields, and 
gorgeous sunsets seen through naked 
trees? Describe briefly the season you 
love best, and tell why you place it above 
all others. 

For the best letter of not more than 400 
words we offer the following prizes: $30, 
first prize; $20, second prize; $10, third 
prize. Competition closes March 2oth. 
Winning letters will appear in the June 
issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THe AMERI- 
can Macazine, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 

Contributions to this contest, and any 
enclosures, cannot be returned, so you 
must make a copy of your contest letter, 
and of any enclosures, if you want to pre- 
serve them. Manuscripts and inquiries 
not connected with the contest must be 
sent under separate cover to the Editor 
of Tur American MAGAZINE. 


Jen's Girl, by NELIA GARDNER WHITE 


Jen's Girl 


(Continued from page 47) 


pies in the oven—to make good her yes- 
terday's statement—and went to town, 
bundled up securely against the storm. 
She felt ashamed to take the horse out on 
such a day, but she patted him in friendly 
fashion, gave him an apple, telling him 
brusquely that they were doing it for Mar- 
garet and would have to put up with the 
rain. 

All the way to the station her doubts 
persisted. She wondered if her inter- 


.ference would only make a bad matter: 


worse. At times she accused herself of 
being a meddling old busybody, and then 
she justifed herself by the thought 
that, after all, Margaret was her little girl. 

Ed didn't talk much on the way out to 
the farm and Jen, ignoring the question in 
his eyes, kept to commonplaces. She was 
glad that she continuing rain made con- 
versation difficult. 

When they came in by way of the kitch- 
en, Margaret was at the oven door, 
basting the turkey. The cover went 
down on the roaster with a startled clatter. 
Ed stood quite still beside the door, the 
water dripping from his overcoat to Jen’s 
clean floor as he stared at Margaret. 
Margaret, her face red from the heat of 
the stove, her eyes blazing, her chin very 
high, stared back at him. Jen smiled, a 
ceca but inside she did not smile 
at all. 

“Shut the oven door, Marg’ret! Did 
the cranberries jell all right? . . . Ed 
hang your things behind the door there." 
Stil no word of any sort between those 
two. Ed hung his coat and hat in the 
accustomed corner. Margaret shut the 
oven door, her cheeks crimson. Jen went 
into the sitting-room, leaving them alone 
for a moment. When she came back with 
a thick black book under one arm, they 
still stood there, Margaret by the stove, 
Ed by the door, looking away from each 
other, tense and angry. Jen forced a 
stiff smile. 

“Thinking I played a kind of sneaking 
trick, aren't you? Did, too. But 
ain't so ashamed of it as I'd ought to be, 
mebbe. Ed, quit looking as though you 
wanted to bite a tenpenny nail in two. 
Marg’ret, you look like you had a stiffer 
backbone n I thought, when your eyes 
snap that way! Set down, the two of 

ou. Got some things I want to say.... 

o, set there by the stove—won’t nothing 
explode if. you are so close together.” 


LKS minded Jen. Ed and Margaret 

did now, sitting stiffly by the stove, 
confused, and hot with resentment. Jen 
dropped her air of command, put on 
instead a wistfulness they seldom saw. 
“Ed,” she said, “when Marg’ret came 
home and said you two were parting, it 
broke me all up. I couldn’t believe it. 
I was brought up old-fashioned, I guess, 
and look at those things different; but the 
way I see it, there ain’t no divorce or 
separation papers can make a marriage as 
if it never was. First off, I was of a notion 
to spank Marg’ret and ship her back to 
ou, but I soon saw I couldn’t do that. 
hether it’s so serious as Marg’ret makes 
out or not, I don't know. But folks these 
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| days think their troubles into bigness— 
nothing else to do. Thinking don't hurt 
anyone, I suppose; but thinking over no- 
account things is sure to. Looks to me as 
if that’s at the root of it. No, Ed, vou 
don't need to talk—I’m going to have 
my say now. You and Marg'ret's had 
yours, and it got you to this state. 
* Marg'ret says she's bored. Well, who 
wouldn't be with no more before 'em than 
ears and years of bridge and dancing and 
br waited on? I ain't saying Marg'ret 
ain't to blame. Does seem as if she might 
have found something else to take up her 
time. But Marg'ret's always been a but- 
terfly sort of a girl. If I remember right, 
it was that you used to like about her, 
that she was always so gay and full of life. 
Folks' natures ain't apt to change with- 
out some special happenings to make 'em 
grow or shrink. Marg rece never had 


any troubles—nor any babies! So she's 
sick of things, and I ain't much sur- 
prised!” 

“ But she's had everything," Ed's voice, 
a little sullen, a great deal hurt, cut in. 
“She didn't want any children!” 

* She's had too much. If she'd had to 
worry about money, or how to get a dress 


out of a short length of gingham, or what 
| 


4 out of 5 


Dental statistics show that four 
out of every tive over 40—and 
thousands younger, too—have 
Pyorrhea. Will you escape? 


Pyorrhea is a disease of 
the gums—not the teeth 


That's one outstanding fact everybody 
should know. And if everybody did 
know it, the number who have Pyor- 
rhea would soon be greatly reduced. 


to do for the croup before the doctor came, 
it would have been good for her. She's 
had nothing to fight for, and folks have 
to have, or they get soft and useless!" 

“Mother!” there was anger and appeal 
in Margaret's voice. 

“Keep still, Marg'ret; I ain't had my 
say out! You know well enough I'm tell- 
ing the truth. Now, I got something to 
show you—and after you've looked at it 
a while you can make up your minds 
whether or not you want to eat Thanks- 
giving dinner together or not." 


You may take splendid care of your 
teeth—brush them several times a day 
—and still get Pyorrhea. Once Pyor- 
rhea secures a firm hold, the gums be- 
come weak and flabby, the teeth loosen 
and fall out no matter how white 
and sound they may be. 


Just as a ship needs 
the closest attention 
under the water-line, 
so do your teeth un- 
der the gum-line 


HE took the thick black book from 
* 7 beneath her arm and brought it over 
to them. 

“You'll have to shove over a little bit. 
Ed. Margaret won't bite you if you hold 
on to one edge of this. Remember this 
book? See. Remember that day? You 
and Ed had gone after mountain pinks, 
Marg'ret, and Ed took your picture up 
on the side hill Remember how he 
laughed about it, saying he thought there 
was something sweeter’n pinks on the 
picture? There you are, like a little girl 
in your middy blouse. You and Ed took 
vour lunch up to the pine woods that day. 

emember it? I guess Ed proposed that 
day, mebbe, you were so shining-eyed 
when you got home, and so quiet for days 
after!" 

Jen, standing at the back of their chairs 
between them, saw Ed turn his head sud- 
denly away and Margaret’s hands grip the 
edge of the book tight. 

" Here's the day you climbed up on the 
haystack, and Fd said he’d kiss you when 
vou came down. Here's vou, Ed, the 
day you got the big raise—weren’t you 
proud and happy! You came up special 
to tell Marg’ret, and we had chicken and 
biscuits for supper—remember? . . . I 
don’t know where that was taken—oh, 
yes, up to Loon Lake! You went up 
there for a week once, Marg’ret, had a 
cottage with that crowd from Claremont. 
Ed came up for Sunday. 

* Here you are on Bush Hill—remember 
how you got out the bobs and went coast- 
ing that Christmas vacation? You don't 


Forhan's For the Gums contains just 
the right proportion of Forhan's As- 
tringent, as used by the dental profes- 
sion in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It 
protects and preserves the gums, keep- 
ing them in a firm, pink, healthy 
condition; cleans and whitens the 
teeth, and keeps the mouth swect, 
fresh and wholesome. If you don’t 
care to discontinue the tooth paste you 
are now using, at least brush your teeth 
and gums once a day with Forhan’s. 

Forhan's is more than a tooth paste; 

it checks Pyorrhea: Thousands have 

found it beneficial for years. For your 


own sake ask for Forhan's For the Gums. 
All druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


orhan 


FORTHE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 
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look old enough to have been thinking 
about getting married, do you? 

“That one was taken the day before 
you were married—when Ed came up with 
the pearls he'd bought for you.” 

Jen paused. Her throat felt dry. Her 
big hands fumbled over the pages in the 
old snapshot book. But she went on: 

“Don’t seem, does it, that that boy and 
girl could ever get afraid of each other? 
Don’t seem they could forget all them 
happy times, does it? Don't seem, when 
that boy loved that girl so, she could 
throw off that love like an old shoe, does it? 

“Well—here’s two more pictures, and 
then I've got to see about dinner. Here's 
one of you, Ed, long time ago it was taken, 
you and the Holcomb baby. I want you 
should look at it careful, V arg'ret. Does 
that look as though Ed didn't want chil- 
dren? Look how he holds that baby— 
as if 'twas his! Now—see here, Ed! 
Here's one I snapped just a few days back. 
That's Callie's little girl—now, if Marg'ret 
can get a look in her eyes like that over a 
youngster that ain't nothing at all to her 
—well, look at them two a minute—I 
got to go out after some wood!” 


JEN. shivering by the woodpile, with 
her hands wrapped in her apron, could 
hear their voices confusedly, but not the 
words, even though she strained her ears. 
Then a chair rasped harshly over the 
kitchen floor and a door slammed. ‘The 
voices stopped—suddenly. 

Jen thought, with an affrighted clutch 
at her heart, '' He's gone!" 

Through the dull splash of the rain and 
the wet gusts against the house she heard 
the unmistakable sound of a car coming 
out of the driveway. She almost ran to 
the door; and Jen's big body was not 
meant for running. 

In the kitchen, Ed sat by the table, his 
shoulders hunched. To Jen he suddenly 
looked old and pitiful. She put one 
rough, kindly hand on his head. 

“There, there, Ed!" she said, while she 
kept thinking of Margaret racing off 
through the rain and mud. “Don’t mind 
so, Ed! I was trying to help out—made 
a mess of things, didn't I?" 

Ed didn't answer, just sat there, his 
head down on his arms. 

“Ed, I don't know what Marg'ret said; 
she can cut deep, I know; but, Ed, I'm 
afraid—I’m afraid she's gone to Carter 
Parkhurst! I know he's begged her to. 
Ed, go after her! I can't bear she should 
spoil her life this way!" 

Ed looked up then. 

“I couldn't—after what she said," he 
said, dully. “It’s her life.” 

"She was hurt; she was frightened, 
Ed!" Jen rarely pleaded, but suddenly, 
in a panic, she begged of him: “Ed, she 

idn't mean it—you must go! Why, Ed, 
she's just a little girl yet, with a little 
girl's temper! Don’t let her go like that! 
Ed, she loves you, she wants the same 
things you do; but she can't get near 
enough to tell you! Ed, please go!" 

Ed sat there dully, unseeing. Jen strode 
to the corner, took down an old mackinaw 
and a felt hat. 

"Where are you going?" 

"After my girl!” she said shortly. 

He got up then quickly. 

"No, I'm going!" He said it almost 
harshly. “That's my business! Could I 
get Alf Brainard’s car, do you think?” 
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What ThisRemarkable 
Book Did For These 


$12,000 a Year! 


A. H. Ward, Chi- 
» held a 


n pay job. 
Now he averages 
$12,000 a year as 
a salesman. Last 
month he cleaned 
up $1,350—and 
he stepped into 
this kind of earn- 
ings with the 
help of this book. 


First Month 
$1,000 


“The very first 
month I earned 
$1,000. I was 
formerly a farm- 
hand."—Charles 
Berry, Winter- 
set, Iowa. 


City Salesman 


"I want to tell 
you that the N. 
N. T. A. helped 
me to a good 
selling position 
with the Shaw- 
Walker Com- 
any."—Wm. 
WV. Johnstone, 
Jr., S. Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 


$554.37 in One 
Week 


"Last week my 
earnings amount- 
ed to $551.37, 
this week will go 
over $400."—H. 
Wynn, Portland, 
Ore. 


"After 10 


$1,000 in 30 
Days 

years 

Iway 


My 
earnings during 
the past thirty 
days were more 
than m 


$524 in Two 
Weeks 


“Ihadneverearn- 
ed more than 
360a month. Last 
week I cleared 
$306 and this 
week $218."— 
Geo. W. Kearns, 
Oklahoma City. 


$10,000 a Year 

O. H. Malfroot, 
of Boston, Mass., 
stepped into a 
510,000 position 
wasALES 
MANAGER—so 
thorough is this 
training. 


$100 a Week in Only 3 Months 
H. D. Miller, of Chicago, made 
$100 a month as stenographer 


in July. 


In September, three 


months later, he was making $100 
a week as a salesman. 


8 Men! 


It would be just as easy to tell the 
same story about 20,000 men—even 
more—but what this book brought 
these eight men is typical. If you 
do not get a big salary increase 
after reading this message you 
have no one but yourself to blame. 
This remarkable book is 


I SEEMS such a simple thing—but the eight men on this page 

who did this simple thing were shown the way to rise from deadly, 

monotonous routine work and miserable earnings to incomes run- 

ning anywhere from $5,000.00 to $10,000.00 a year. 

They Sent for the Book, **Modern Salesmanship,’’ 
That You Can Now Get—Free 

Possibly it is just as hard for you at this moment to see quick 
success ahead as it was for A. H. Ward of Chicago. When he was 
a soldier in France, wondering how he would make a living if he 
got back home safely, $10,000 a year seemed a million miles away. 
But read what happened after he had read the book we want you to 
send for. As far as time is concerned, he was making real money. 
In one year he made $12,000.00. 

There is nothing unusual about Mr. Ward, or about his success. 
Thousands after reading this book have duplicated what he did 
—Mr. Ward simply was willing to investigate. 

The only question is—do you want to increase your earning 
power? If so—this book will quickly show you how to do it in an 
amazingly easy way. 

Success Inside Twenty Weeks 

There is no long, drawn-out wait after you have sent for this 
book before you begin to do as the men on this page did. Within 
twenty weeks you can be ready to forge ahead. This may sound 
remarkable—but after sixteen years of intensive investigation the 
National Demonstration Method has been perfected—and this 
means you can now step into a selling position in one-fourth the 
time it formerly took to prepare for this greatest of all money- 
making professions. 

Men in every walk of life have made this change—farmers, 
mechanics, bookkeepers, ministers—and even physicians and 
lawyers have found that Salesmanship paid such large rewards 
and could be learned so quickly by this new method that they pre- 
ferred to ignore the years they spent in reading law and studying 
medicine and have become Master Salesmen. 

Simple as A B C 

There is nothing remarkable about the success that men enjoy 
shortly after they take up this result-securing system of Sales- 
manship training. For there are certain ways to approach different 
types of prospects, certain ways to stimulate keen interest—certain 
ways to overcome objections, batter down prejudice, outwit com- 
petition and make the prospect act. Learn these secrets and bril- 
liant success awaits you in the selling field. 

Make This Free Test At Once 

You don’t need experience or a college education. And if you 

are not sure of yourself you can find out at once whether you can 


‘make big money as a Star Salesman. Simply send the coupon for 


this Free Book. Ask yourself the questions it contains. The 
answers you make will show you definitely whether a big success 
awaits you in this fascinating field. Then the road is clear before 
you. This amazing book will be a revelation to you. Send for it 
at once while this free offer is open. ^ 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 23-C, N.S. T. A. Buildings, 1139 N. Dearborn CHICAGO, ILL. 
National Salesmen's Training Ass’n, 1 

| Dept. 23-C, N. S. T. A. Buildings, 1139 N. Dearborn, Chicago, ll | 
Gentlemen: I will accept a copy of “Modern Salesmanship” with 

| the understanding that it is sent me entirely free. | 
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Stx-Room House No. 636 
One of the 154 sniall Face Brick houses for which complete 
building plans are available at nominal cost. Home-builders 
have purchased more than 3000 sets of these plans in fouryears. 


Face Brick 


investment. 


offset this difference. 


parts of the country. 


specifications, and masonry quantity estimates at nominal prices. 


mates at nominal prices. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Designed for the Service Dept., American Face Brick Assn, 


Why It Pays to Use 


T IS NOT so much what it costs to build a house as what it costs 
to keep it up that determines its real value as a home-building 


A Face Brick house costs from 6% to 10% more than one of 
less durable materials. But in a few years, savings in depreciation, 
repairs and upkeep, in insurance rates, and fuel costs, more than 


Thusit is that, in the long run, you get the beauty, permanence and 
fire safety of the Face Brick house at an actual dollars and cents saving. 


“The Story of Brick," free for the asking, gives you the facts. Read it 
and you will know why so many Face Brick houses are being built in all 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” are issued in four 
booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 6-room houses and 
7 to 8-room houses, in all 104, each reversible with a different exterior de- 
sign. These designs are unusual and distinctive, combined with convenient 
interiors and economical construction. The entire set for one dollar. Any 
one of the booklets, 25 cents. We have the complete working drawings, 


“The Home of Beauty" shows fifty two-story houses, selected from 
350 designs submitted by architects in a nation-wide competition. Sent for 
50 cents. Complete working drawings, specifications, and quantity esti- 


“The Home Fires,” a most attractive fireplace book, with many de- 
signs, gives full directions for fireplace construction. Sent for 25 cents. 

Perhaps you have a good old house to repaint or restucco. Better give it 
a permanent overcoat of beautiful Face Brick. It will last. Send for free 
booklet, “A New House for the Old." It will tell you all about it. 

Address, American Face Brick Association, 1736 Peoples Life Building, 
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| of the road. 
, with a breath of relief. She had recov- 


That was all he said. But Jen’s relief 
was so great she sat down quickly in a 
great trembling of body and spirit. 

“Carter's staying down next the Meth- 
odist church!" she called out to him as he 
went out into the storm. She looked out 
the door once and saw his tall figure 
running across the field toward Brainard's, 
the rain beating down upon him, but noc 
for a moment stopping him. 

‘The hours after that were pitiably long 
to Jen, sitting by the rain-washed window, 


| straining her eyes to see some sign of their 


return, straining her ears for the throb 
of the engine coming up the hill. The 
turkey was done and she set it on the back 
of the stove to keep warm. She set the 
table for three, put on the cranberries and 
the celery, and the baked sweet apples. 
She filled the teakettle and it steamed and 
bumped away on the stove till she had to 
fill it again. But they did not come. 
Only mothers will know Jen's heart dur- 
ing that time. 


EP JERKED Brainard's little car with 
reckless violence out into the muddy 
main road. Almost at once, through the 
streaming windshield, he picked up the 
patterns of Margaret's tires, gleaming 
with moisture in the soft road. Me- 
chanically he followed them. 

As he slid over the hills, this followins 
a trail woke something primitive and dan- 
gerous in him. His mind began to dwell 


with a grim anticipation on the dapper 
figure of Carter Parkhurst, and, curiouslv, 
his resentment against Margaret began to 
lessen. 

“Her mother's right,” he thought as he 
clutched the kicking steering wheel, **she's 
just a little girl. Her mother and I, to- 
gether, are responsible for this. And now, 
Parkhurst—” 

Involuntarily his foot pressed harder on 
the throttle, and the little car responded 
with a roar. His mind concentrated on 
the tire tracks—and speed, more speed! 

Where the road curved abruptly down 
into the town he suddenly applied the 
brakes, with a catch at his heart. Mar- 
garet’s tires showed a dangerous skid 
toward the deep ditch on the lower side 
Then he released his brake 


ered control and gone on. 
In front of the house where Carter was 


' staying Ed stopped the car, perplexed. 


The tire tracks went straight on! Mar- 
garet had not stopped. Ed got out and 
crossed the wet grass softly to the window. 
Between the bottom of the blind and che 
sash he had sight of a slice of the room. 
And, right in the center of this view, sat 
Carter, his feet up on a chair, his collar 
and tie on the table beside him and a 
pipe between his lips. He was reading 
placidly. i 

The sight seemed to bring Ed up with a 
jolt. He had thought of finding Carter 


| with Margaret and breaking grimly in 
. upon them. 
, sneaking out of town wit 


He had pictures Carter 


Margaret, and 
thought, with fierce pleasure, of what he 


, would do to him. 


But Carter reading and smoking harm- 


‘lessly. . . . 


Suddenly realization burst upon him. 
Carter was not expecting Margaret at 
all. He might pursue a woman, this 


dapper little man, but he would never 


appear before her without his collar. 
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Ed swung back to the car, his heart big 
with exultation. He thought he knew 
where Margaret was, now, and what to 
do when he found her. He kicked the 
starter, and with a grinding of gears the 
flivver bucked down the slippery street. 


AT THE station, just as he had ex- 
pected, the little blue car stood under 
the dripping eaves. The place was de- 
serted. Even the station master had gone 
home for his holiday dinner. At first, 
when he flung the door back, he didn't 
see her. Then her bright hair caught a 
gleam from the old coal burner. She was 
crying forlornly, just like a little girl. 

Ed strode across the uneven board 
floor and caught her up into his arms. 

He hesitated before he spoke. He had 
planned to be masterful, but with her un- 


resisting in his arms he could. only be 
tender. But he said it—what he'd in- 
tended. 

“You come along home!" he whis- 
pered. 


And, perhaps because he could be noth- 
ing but tender, perhaps just because she 
so wanted to, she pressed her wet cheek 
tight against his and clung close. There 
was not only meekness but a great longing 
satished and a great content as she an- 
swered him. 

“Yes, Ed!” she said softly. 

They were strangely quiet on the way 
back to Jen and their Thanksgiving din- 
ner. But Margaret sat very close to Ed, 
her bright head contentedly on his 
shoulder. It was when they were near 
home that Margaret spoke, her voice still 
catching a little with tears. 

“Ed,” she said, “I don't know why I 
was so—so cranky!” 

Ed, steering carefully with one hand, 
mumbled loving protest. 

“Oh, yes, I was, you know I was, Ed! 
But when I tore out of the kitchen I didn’t 
really want to go. I wanted, then, to come 
over to you. was just perverse— 
‘cantankerous, Mother would call it!" 

There was a little silence, but their 
hearts still talked together. Then Mar- 
garet spoke again, those childish catches 
still in her breath: while she twisted 
Ed's coat sleeve between her fingers. 

“I wanted a little girl so, Ed! You— 
you always said you didn't want any. And 
then it got so lonesome for me—there 
didn't seem to be any way out—and I 
came away!" 

Ed's arm tightened around Margaret 
as his comforting bass mingled with the 
purr of the engine. 

"Why, honey, you seemed so much 
like a little girl yourself that I—” he 
gulped. “Anyway, it’s all right now, 
isn’t it, dear?’ 

The car attacked the last hill, its head- 
light bravely piercing the curtain of 
wind-driven rain, but all about the two 
was a great warmth and sense of shelter— 
the feeling of home. 

Of course Jen never knew all about 
that. A pity she could not! All she knew 
was that when they came, very late, for 
dinner, they were as they had been when 
they'd stood up before the preacher. And 
she knew, too, without knowing why she 
knew, that as they sat down before the 
warmed-up food it was such a Thanks- 
giving dinner as they'd never had be- 

ore. 
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Wrldleys is as beneficial 
as it is pleasant and lasting. 


lar use of it will aid the 
teeth appetite and digestion. 


It cleanses the teeth removing 
food particles that cause decay, 


Good dum is good for you - 
doctors and dentists affirm this, 


Let the children have Wrigleys 
for lasting pleasure and benefit 


Eat wisely chew your food well and 
use Wrigley - after every meal. 


You will note a marked improve- 
ment in your health and spirits. 


9 


Smiles come easier, breath is 
sweeter, the world is brighter with 
Wrigleys 
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“Roxy and His Gang” 


(Continued from page 34) 


During the next few years L had so many 
jobs it would take me an hour just to 
name them all. [ couldn't hold, one more 
than two weeks. Usually I left, or was 
fred, even quicker than that. 

“I began as a cash boy at two dollars 


|a week. I tried almost. everything else 


you could think of; and finally, when I 
was seventeen, Í started out as a book 
agent. [| failed in that, just as I had 
failed in all my other attempts to make a 
living. So, at eighteen, j joined the 
marine corps and served in it for seven 
years." 


“PUT.” L interrupted, “you had to sub- 
mit to discipline there! How did 

vou manage to do it?" 
" Because it was organized discipline,” 
was the quick reply. “It had meaning and 
purpose. I could understand the necessity 


: for it. I could see its marvelous results. 


I not only submitted to it, 1 enjoyed it. 
“But that wasn't all. My years with 


_ the marines were like turning the pages 


of a book of romance. Nights and days ` 


at sea; glimpses of strange lands; adven- 
ture- movement, color, strange sounds, 
exotic perfumes! I drank it all in with 
an insatiable thirst. 

“Te was a wonderful experience; but 
the time came when [ wanted something 
else. Í still didn't know sehat I wanted; 


but I quit the marine corps and again got: 


myself a job. 

“The funny thing about it," he said, 
"was that I began where I had left otf. 
I started out again as a book agent. But 
this time, I want to tell you, I sold the 
books! "They were *Stoddard's Lectures;' 
illustrated books of travel, vou know. 

“Of course that was something I was 
interested in, for by this time I had gone 
pretty nearly all over the world my- 
self. But it wasn’t just that I could sell 
books of travel because I had traveled; I 
had got a grip on two things: the needs of 
discipline and the power of imagination. 
I used the discipline on myself, and the 
imagination on my customers. 

ou wouldn't think «coal miners 
would buy ‘Stoddard’s Lectures,’ would 
vou? Well, I knew they would, because 
I sold a lot of those books in the coal dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. 

“One reason why I have accomplished 
what I have, in the motion picture field 
and in radio, is that I know how gladly 
people will respond to the fine things of 
life, if you give them a chance. 

“Those books, for example; of all 
people in the world, shouldn't a coal 
miner care most about them? Do you 
think he has no desire for beauty? No 
craving for travel and adventure? Of 
course he has! I told him so—and he 
bought my books." 

“Finally I found myself in Forest City; 
which wasn't a city at all, but a typical 
mining town, rough and tough and ugly! 
However, it was a great town to me, for 
it was there I fell in love with the girl 
who later became my wife. 

“So far as the match was concerned, I 
was eager and she was willing; but her 
father voted ‘No. He thought I was a 


rover and a good-for-nothing. He didn't 
believe I would stick to anything. I 
vowed I would, and he put me to the test 
of proving it. 

“Te was some test, believe me’ He 
owned a saloon in Forest City, and he 
stipulated that I should work for him as 
barkeeper, at fifteen dollars a week. 

“I had been making a good deal more 
than that. And as for a bartending job, 
that was one thing I never had done, and 
had no desire ever to do. But I wanted 
his daughter! And if that was the only 
way to get her -wcll, I'd tend bar. That 
was that. 

“I stayed there a vear and a half. I 
married my wife; and [ cleaned up that 
saloon, physically and morally, as much 
as a saloon can be cleaned up. 

“Back of it, in the same building, there 
was a dance hall. On pay days, the 
miners used to hire it, have some kegs of 
beer, two or three alleged musicians, and 
get rid of a good part of their money be- 
fore the night was over. 

“I persuaded my father-in-law to let 
me turn this dance hall into a motion- 
picture theatre. I bought a second-hand 
screen and projection machine, hired a 
pianist, and charged five cents admission. 

borrowed two hundred chairs from a 
local undertaker. Every time there was 
a funeral 1 couldn't give a picture show. 
because the. undertaker wanted the 
chairs. > Finally, I bought some second- 
hand chairs of my own, so I could stop 
worrying over people's health. 

"Well, there, in that little dance-hall 
theatre, I started, in a crude way, to do 
the things I am doing now. I had no 
helpers, no money, no facilities. I ran the 
projection machine myself, selected the 
music, arranged the programs, painted 
the signs, planned the lhe. 

“The surroundings were poor and mean 
and ugly. But perhaps for that very 
reason I saw more clearly, at last, what it 
was that I wanted to do. I was still only 
dimly conscious of it. But I can say now, 
without affectation, that I began trying 
even then to create something beautiful 
for people who have an unsatished longing 
for beauty. 

“I couldn't do much at the start. 1 
gave my audiences a clean theatre and as 
clean plays as 1 could get. I planned the 
music to ht the picture and directed the 
rendering of it. I gradually beautified the 
stage setting and used colored lightings 
to heighten the effects. 


“TIEN in that made-over dance hall. 

I must have created something new. 
for it began to attract notice outside our 
little town. The year after I started there, 
B. F. Keith sent for me. He was using 
motion pictures in his vaudeville pro- 
grams; but they were run simply as a 
cheap means of filling the slack hours, 
during which the audiences were very 
small, , 

" He sent me out to his theatres to im- 
prove the presentation of pictures in 
them. This gave me a chance to do more 
than had been possible at Forest City; 
but my vision of what celd be done grew 
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JOHNSON' LIQUID WAX 


lu 
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y a» — A A > , 
to have Beautiful Waxed Hoors 


“How do you keep your kitchen so 
spick and span? It always looks as 

ough you'd just laid new linoleum.” 

“Why, this linoleum has been down 
six years. But the man who laid it 
waxed it for me with Johnson’s Liquid 
Wax and he told me if I'd keep it 
waxed that it would stay like new and 
wear years longer. 

“No, it isn't any trouble at all since 
I bought one of those Johnson Floor 
Polishing Outfits. Every couple of weeks 
I spread on a thin coat of Johnson's 
Liquid Wax with the Wax Mop. It 
only takes a few minutes—I don't 


touch my hands to the wax or the 
floor — I don't even stoop down! Just 
poura little Liquid Wax on to the Mop 
and a few easy strokes give the floor 
a thin, even coating. 

"Then I polish the wax with the 
Weighted Brush. In a few minutes 
my floor is beautifully polished —and 
it's no more trouble than running a 
carpet sweeper. : 

“Why yes, I wash my kitchen lino- 
leum, of course. But it doesn't seem to 
need washing nearly as often. And 
then it's so easy — more like washing 
off a piece of glass than a floor. 


“But I never wash the inlaid lino- 
leum in my other rooms. I polish it a 
couple of times a year with Johnson's 
Liquid Wax and that gives such a 
hard, dry polish that dust stays right 
on the surface. I re-wax the door- 
ways and traffic spots when they 
start to show wear— but that only 
takes a few minutes. 


“All the wood floors in my house 
are waxed too. In fact, I couldn't keep 
house without Johnson's Liquid Wax! 
I use it to polish my furniture and 
woodwork —to clean white enamel — 
and on the car!" 


$685 Floor Polishing Outfit $59e 


It’s the new, easy way to have beautiful waxed floors and linoleum. 


—— 3x2) This Outfit Consists of: 


SERVICE 1 Quart of Johnson's Liquid Wax.......... 0.200000 005 $1.40 
DEPARTMENT 1 Johnson's Lambs-wool Wax Mop.......lsluluesseese esses 1.50 
mS : 1 Johnson's Weighted Floor Polishing Brush... n... aaau 222... 350 


1 Johnson's Book on Home Beautifying................ 00005. 25 

A Saving of $1.65! $6.65 
This offer is good at department, drug, grocery, hardware and paint stores. If your 
dealer cannot furnish the outfit, write us for the name of the nearest dealer who can. If you 
already have a mop—you can get the Weighted Brush, a quart of Johnson's Liquid Wax 
and the Book for $3.50 —a saving of $1.65. Any of these articles may be purchased separately. 
Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on Home Beautifying at your best Paint or 

Hardware Store. Or, mail us 10 cents to cover postage and wrapping. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON,Dept. AM3,RACINE, WISCONSIN 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities" (Canadian Factory: Brantford) 
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mahing 
Opportunity 


Here:is an immediate opportunity for you 
to step into a position that will pay you large 
profits at once. We are now ready to enlarge 
our nation-wide sales organization. We need 
r00 additional Fyr-Fyter salesmen—and we 
need them quick. If you have the ambition 
and desire to make real money; if you would 
like to have an income of from $300 to $500 a 
month—then mail the coupon without delay 
and let us tell you about this wonderful propo- 
sition, 


Look AT THESE EARNINGS 


J. W. Trantum, of Conn., without any previous 
selling experience, has made as much as 
$167.25 a week; C. E. Hickey, of Ontario, has 
cleaned up $148 profit in a single day; T. S. 
Gill, of La., is averaging over $600 a month 
right along. That gives you some idea of the 
money Fyr-Fyter salesmen are making, and 
there is no reason in the world why you can't 
equal or exceed these big earnings. 


Bic, NATURAL DEMAND 

Point your finger in any direction—and there's a live 
prospect for Fyr-Fyter. That is a secret—the reason 
why Fyr-Fyter salesmen are finding it easy to make from 
$30 to $50 a day. 
Fyr-Fyter is a device which means fire prevention. It 
has the approval of the (Fire) Underwriters. It is being 
used by The General Motors Corporation, The Ford 
Motor Company, International Harvester Company and 
many other large concerns. The United States Govern- 
ment alone has purchased 250,000 Fyr-Fyters. It is 
intended for factories, business buildings, homes, automo- 
biles, garages, stores, churches, schools and hospitals— 
wherever there is inflammable material. That is why W. 
E. Saal found it easy to make $100 in six hours; why P. 
W. Lemons crashed through with a profit of $792 in one 
month—and that is why you, too, have a chance to enjoy 
an excellent income as a Fyr-Fyter salesman. 


FIND OuT Now 
The big profit opportunity is waiting for you if you act 
quickly. Mail die coupon at once. Let us tell you how 
we train you to become a fire prevention expert—how we 
equip you to go out and make big money at once—how 
we help you to establish a permament business that will 
net you $300, $400, $500—up to $1,00c0 a month. Mail 
the coupon now and we will send you this valuable infor- 
mation free. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 
704 FYR-FYTER BLDG. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


The Fyr-Fyter Co. 
704 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 
Send me full information regarding your wonderful 
proposition. Tell me how I can become the fire preven- 
tion expert in my community with a chance to make 
$500 a month. 


Name EEES uev ad bias ee Sere qe OUI OO EE 
Address. 
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far more rapidly than the progress I 
actually made. The more I did, the more 
I dreamed of doing. 

“One day, coming down from Minne- 
apolis on the train, I got into conversa- 
tion with Mr. Herman Fehr, of Milwau- 
kee. He had built a large and handsome 
theatre there; but it was proving to be a 
terribly expensive white elephant on his 
hands. At his request, I stopped off at 
Milwaukee to see if I could offer any 
solution of his problem. 

“We went to the theatre together and 
sat in the great empty auditorium while 
he repeated the story of its failure. 
Finally, I said to him, “This house can be 
made to pay; but in only one way." 

'"*How?' he demanded. f 

““Motion pictures,’ I said. 

“He threw up his hands at that idea. 
But before we parted, he had engaged me 
to manage the house as a motion-picture 
theatre, and had given me a check for 
five thousand dollars with which to begin 
making the changes I wanted. 

“Sarah Bernhardt was playing there at 
the time. She watched what I was doing; 
saw me rehearsing the orchestra and the 
lighting; and one day she summoned me 
to her dressing-room and had me explain, 
through an interpreter, what my ideas 
and plans were. 

" Her understanding and appreciation 
made me very proud. When she said to 
me, ‘You will go far,’ I was more than 
ever certain that I was on the right road. 

“But I knew I hadn't yet met the real 
test! To please a fine artist—that was 
one thing. But how about the great 

ublic? Would the people care for the 
beauty I wanted to give them? Would 
they ‘stand for’ the good music I in- 
tended to have played? 


“But I needn't have worried,” he went © 


on, his face lighting up with enthusiasm. 
“Inside of a few weeks, the theatre was 
packed at every performance. A few 
months after we opened, the owners of 
competing houses paid Mr. Fehr forty 
thousand dollars just to get control of the 
theatre. 


"FROM Milwaukee I came to New 
York, to manage the Regent, a big 
motion-picture theatre which was then on 
the verge of failure. We revolutionized 
the programs there—and made the house 
a success. 

“Then I went to the Strand, made over 
the Rialto, built the Rivoli—and finally 
came to the Capitol. That was five years 
ago. 

“The Capitol has become a very 
prona. enterprise; and, naturally, 

"m glad it is. But that isn't what gives 

me the greatest happiness. This is an 
institution which people ovel And the 
reason they love it is because it brings 
them the beauty they all crave. 

“When I hear anyone sneer about ‘the 
common people,’ ‘the masses,’ ‘the herd,’ 
‘hoi-polloi,’ I feel like saying, in fact I do 


y: 

“You don’t know what you're talking 
about! Several million people come to 
this theatre in the course of a year. They 
hear a splendidly trained orchestra of 
eighty members play the best classical 
music—and they receive it with spon- 
taneous and sincere outbursts of applause. 
They listen to fine singing, watch beauti- 
ful dancing, and the exquisite play of 


light and color that is an essential part 
of our programs. And the finer and more 
perfect we make our productions, the 
larger grow our audiences! You can’t tell 
me that “the common people" don’t 
appreciate fine things.’ 


"I WANT you to come to the theatre 
and seeoneofour rehearsals,” Roxy said 
to me. "It may surprise you. Remem- 
ber that it is a motion-picture theatre 
program; and try to remember what you 
would have been offered in that line 
fifteen years ago." 

I accepted this invitation one morning. 
For almost three hours I watched this 
extraordinary man, as—to use his own 
words—he strove “to create something 
beautiful, for people who have an un- 
satished longing for beauty.” 

The orchestra was practicing when, at 
ten o'clock, I entered the great dim audi- 
torium. They had begun an hour earlier. 
Half way down the center aisle there was 
a table with a shaded light on it and a 
microphone. Through this transmitter, 
Roxy can speak to his men in any part of 
the theatre: back stage, or away up in the 
lofty balcony, where the projection ma- 
chine and various lighting machines are 
operated. 

When he came in, one man hurried for- 
ward to help him take off his overcoat; 
another moved back the armchair at the 
desk, for Roxy to sit down; the conductor 
of the orchestra came to greet his chief. 

At first, I confess, I smiled at all this. 
I thought there was a touch of servility 
in it. 

But I was wrong! Three hours later, I 
knew that these were spontaneous ex- 
pressions of respect and affection. Yes, 
and of gratitude! In the first place, he 
has made those men what they are to-day. 
All of his present managers began with 
him as ushers, or stage hands, or in some 
other humble capacity. The conductor 
of the orchestra started as one of the 
players. The artists, who sing, or dance, 
or appear in any of the features of the 

rogram, were "discovered" by Roxy. 
he has brought them all up through the 
ranks; given them their chance and 
helped them to make good. 

The whole rehearsal was an amazing 
demonstration of how much he has helped 
them. Not a single detail escaped him. 
He detected what every instrument in the 
orchestra was doing; and he was con- 
stantly directing changes—which in- 
variably resulted in getting better effects. 

Do this with the flute—that with the 
harp—bring up the strings—cut out the 
tuba—sharpen the attack—not so fast!— 
make the violins sing with the soloist— 
write in a part for the violas, the voice 
needs more support. 

And then, just when he seemed to have 
all his attention concentrated on the 
orchestra, he would say sharply, “Take 
off that thirty-seven!’ And from the 
shimmering folds of the great silk curtain 
at the back of the stage, a yellow light 
would fade from one portion of it, and 
leave it a sheet of melting rose and blue 
and silver. 

Each of the many colored lights used is 
numbered, and Roxy knew them all. He 
has developed the use of color to a mar- 
velous degree. From twelve-thirty until 
two A. M. the night before, there had been 
what is called a “light rehearsal," directed 
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On These Floors of Color 
Fine Rugs Look Their Best 


Fabric rugs, like draperies, are more beautiful when 
placed against a friendly background of color. 


OU have always known 

this. Perhaps you have 
even tried to make your wood 
floors into bright, colorful set- 
tings by painting them. Yet 
somehow painted floors never 
seem to Éalons in modern, well- 
planned interiors. Then, too, 
such floors scratch and scar 
easily. Soon they look shabby. 
Never do they appear to be on 
friendly terms with the rest of 
the room, and especially with 
the rugs spread on them. 


Today, however, your floors 
can be as friendly to your best 
fabric rugs as your walls are 
to your Peotehilby selected 
draperies. 


From the many new designs 
of Armstrong's Linoleum you 
can now select floors of color 
that form appropriately smart 
backgrounds for your finest 
rugs, that bring new beauty to 
correctly designed rooms. 


HE newest colors and pat- 

terns of Armstrong's Lino- 
leum are being shown at furni- 
ture and department stores. 
The next time you are shop- 
ping ask a good merchant to 
show you the new and really modern 
linoleum designs. 


You will see soft, two-tone Jaspés 
that form ideal settings for your larger 
rugs in living-room and dining-room. 


Then there are Dutch tiles and 
marble tiles that lend correct touches 
of color to entrance hall, sun porch, 
and library. Small rugs look best 
against such pattern floors. And how 
delightfully different your hooked 
and braided rugs are when spread 
upon a bedroom floor of linoleum in 
the new carpet or matting effect. 


HESE new floors of Armstrong’s 

Linoleum can be laid right over 
zour old wood floors. No dust and dirt 
to cause you extra work. No danger 
to pretty hangings. In fact, a good 
linoleum layer first cleans your old 
floors thoroughly. Then he pastes 


What smarter setting 
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haze than the smoothly 
Floors bring new 


polished floors of color you 
beauty to correctly designed rooms, 


beauty that will last for a lifetime. 


down a warm lining of builders’ dead- 
ening felt. Over this the linoleum is 
carefully cemented in place, its seams 
and edges so tightly joined that it is 
practically aone-piece floor. In a day's 
time your floors are given a lifetime 
of beauty, a permanent background 
of color for your rugs and furniture. 


Such a smooth-surfaced floor of 
linoleum not only sets off your fine 
rugs, but also keeps them fresh-look- 
ing with little attention on your part. 
All dirt is surface dirt, easily removed 
from around and under your rugs with 
a dust-mop or a damp cloth. 


oration will gladly help you plan dis- 
tinctive floors, intimate floors, for 
any room in your home. This is a 
personal service that places at your 
command the advice of expert deco- 
rators. put describe the room or 
group of rooms you want to make 
over. There is no charge. 


Agnes Foster Wright's new book 
on furnishing and decorating homes 
GNES FOSTER WRIGHT is a well- 
known contributor to House and Garden 
and other magazines. She presents in her new 


book some new and interesting principles 
on the usc of color in modern homes. 


Then when vou change your Look for the You will find in this book many sus- 
rugs or take them up to clean CIRCLE A — gestions to help you plan brighter, 
l PENA linol fl trademark on smarter interiors. * Floors, Furniture, 
Uem, Wax your Dnoteum NOOK, the burlap back and Color” will be sent to anyone in 


Waxing mellows the rich colors 
so that your floor becomes even 
prettier with the years. 


Our Bureau of Interior Dec- 


the United States for 25c postpaid. 
ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Linoleum Division 
2502 Liberty St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstr ong’s Linoleum ferae floor in the house 
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Sore Throat © 


is always a serious matter 


Give it continuous antiseptic treatment — 
not just a gargle night and morning 


VEN when sore throat is 
not the forerunner of an 
actual disease—as is so frequent- 
ly the case—it is always serious 
just as sore throat. 
The sore throat germs send 
their poisons throughout the en- 
_tire body, and these poisons re- 
duce your vitality and upset 
your bodily functions so serious- 
ly that you feel weak and ill long 
after the sore throat is gone. 
Just as soon as you feel the 
first rawness in the throat, start 
giving it vigorous antiseptic 
treatment — and make your 
treatment continuous—not 
just a gargle night and morning. 
Formamint is the only throat 
antiseptic of genuine germicidal 


power, with which you can keep 
up your fight against the deadly 
throat germs all day, wherever 
you are. 


These pleasant-tasting tablets, dis- 
solved in the mouth every half-hour or 
hour, release one of the most powerful 
germicidal agents known to science, in 
a form which is perfectly safe. 


Mingling with the mouth fluids, it 
sets up a steady, uninterrupted, all- 
day-long antiseptic treatment that 
kills germs as the action of a gargle— 
occasional and momentary as it neces- 
sarily is—never can do. . 

This is the most modern, most sci- 
entific way to treat sore throat. 

To prevent sore throat, to protect 
yourself when exposed to contagious 
disease—during epidemics, in crowds, 
in dusty streets—take a Formamint 
tablet every two or three hours. 


Ask your druggist ! 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 


FREE OFFER: Formamint is endorsed 


by more than 10,000 physicians. To 
enable you to test its efficacy yourself, 
we will send you a metal pocket 
case of Formamint tablets free. Ad- 
dress Bauer Chemical Co., Dept. B-2, 
113 W. 18th Street, New York City. 


by Roxy himself. He plans the changing 
Hay of color to the minutest detail. He 
makes it add beauty and meaning to the 
music and the dances. 

Sitting back of us that morning were 
the managers of other theatres—watch- 
ing, listening, learning from the man 
whom they acknowledged to be the mas- . 
ter in that field. 

“You allow your competitors to come 
and study your methods?" I asked. 

“Why not?" he said. “If they can get 
anything worth-while, I'm glad for them 
to have it. More beauty—for more and 
more people! That's what I want. Not 
just more beauty for the Capitol Theatre! 
Anyway, there is only one competition 
that interests me. That is competition 
with the past. To do something better 
than has been done; to watch my own 
step and to keep marching on—that 1s all 
that concerns me. 

* For that matter," he added, with a 
quizzical smile, “a man can't know that 
he is a leader, unless he has followers.” 


"THE overture that the orchestra played 
wasone which, ashetold me with a touch 
of pride, never before had been given in a 
motion-picture theatre. Even a few years 
ago, musical experts would have declared 
that it was “too good for a picture show." 
Yet, that night, a double line of people 
stretched half a block in front of the 
theatre, waiting to get in. And a packed 
house resounded with a thunder of ap- 
plause when that overture was played. 

Later, we went up to the studio above 
the theatre, and “Roxy and His Gang” 
broadcasted the program, which was 
heard by hundreds of thousands. 

The artists who were to take part came 

up from the theatre; the men in evening 
clothes, the women in the elaborate cos- 
tumes they had worn on the stage. They 
were like a happy family, talking to- 
gether in low tones, not to interfere with 
the broadcasting. Everybody had a ty pe- 
written copy of the program; and as it 
proceeded, each performer would quietly 
slip into place near the microphone, to be 
ready for his or her number. 
. Roxy always stayed close to “ Mike "— 
the microphone—and made the announce- 
ments. Usually he exchanged a few im- 
promptu and laughing remarks with the 
artist, remarks which their vast, unseen 
audience could hear. In this way, Roxy 
has given his listeners something very 
different from the usual formal and 
impersonal program. He has offered them 
not only beautiful music, but a friendly 
hand, a touch of real companionship. 

As I sat there, watching and listening, 
and remembering those hundreds of 
letters I had read—typical of the hundreds 
of thousands of letters that have come 
to Roxy—my mind kept going back to 
those other pictures of him: a bartender 
in amining-town saloon, an enlisted man in 
the marines, an unsuccessfal book agent, 
a boy who couldn’t keep a job, the black 
sheep of his family. 

The contrast was almost miraculous. 
The extraordinary keenness of his mind 
couldn’t entirely account for it; for this 
keenness of mind must have been there all 
the time. It was there, even in the boy, 
restless and unsatisfied, seeking he knew 
not what. 

I could find no other explanation than 
the one he himself had aered when he 


“Roxy and His Gang,” by Mary B. MULLETT 
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said, "I got a grip on two things: the 
need of discipline and the power of 
imagination.’ 

Discipline for himself and for others! 
His people work long hours, but he works | 
even longer ones. The day that I attended 
the rehearsal, for instance, from midnight 


| 
| 


until two in the morning he had been | 


directing the light rehearsal. 
went home, but not to sleep! 
thinking out the program for the 
week. 
get certain scenic effects. 

At ten o’clock he was back at the thea- 
tre, rehearsing until one, when the doors 
opened for the regular performance. ‘Then 
up to his office, where he was busy all 
afternoon. At seven, he Was again at the 
theatre, for the evening’s broadcasting. 
When I left, at ten o’clock, he was going 
back to his office. He asked me to go 
with him, but I was ready to call it a day! 
Even as a mere onlooker, Iwas tired out, 
while he showed no signs of weariness. 

But mere discipline wouldn't enable 
Roxy, or anyone else, to stand this pace 
for long. It is his imagination that keeps 
the fire of his enthusiasm burning. 


e following 


He has two visions always before him: | 


One is of more and more perfect work to 
be done. The other is of human service. 
Without these two shining visions to 
strive toward, he could not possibly have 
achieved what he has. 

That is the great lesson to be learned 
from him: to strive for perfection in our 
work, whatever it is; and to try to make 
our work a service to someone. If all of 
us would do these two things, the world 
would be so different we could hardly 
recognize it. 


Be I met Mr. Rothafel, people had 
said to me, “ There’s only one Roxy!" 

I hadn't taken much stock in that 
statement—but I almost believe it now. 
At the end of the three-hour rehearsal 
I realized that it didn't make any differ- 
ence kow many competitors came there 
to watch him. He was almost superhu- 
man! He seemed to have a hundred eyes, 
alert to see every flaw, every possibility of 
improvement. 

hie was preparing a program to be 
given for only one week—and to whom? 
Just to "the common people" who fill 
our movie theatres! Yet his respect for 
them and his faith in them are so great 
that he tries, with every resource of his 
creative genius, and with incredible 
patience and persistence, to give them 
something as near perfection as he can 
make it. 

He says he doesn't know a note of 
music. Yet he can conduct an orchestra 
and can tell his assistants how to arrange 
a musical score. He never has studied 
"art." Yet he can transform a stage 
setting from mediocrity to a radiantly 
beautiful picture. He is not an electrician. 
Yet he knows exactly how to get the 
lighting effects he wants. He tells his 
artists where and how to stand, what to 
say, how to make their songs more 
appealing. He suggests changes in the 
posing and grouping of the dancers. 

The average person would say, “Oh, I 
guess that will do! It’s only a movie pro- 
gram, anyway.’ 

But with Roxy it is a chance $0 come a 
little nearer to his ideals of perfect work 
and human service. 


Then he, 
He was | 


"or one feature of it he wanted to | 


What Will You be Earning 
One Year from Today? 


You have said good-bye to Yesterday, 
with its failures and disa appointments A 
new Tomorrow lies ahead of you. What 
are you going to do with it? 


To the man who gives little thought to 
his business progress, one day is much like 
another— filled with routine work—rewarded 
by routine pay. He has 7/7 right to expect 
great things of the future. 


But—how different the outlook of the man who is 
training for promotion, and what a difference a 
mere twelve months can makc in his earning power! 


Give a thought, for instance, to the experience of 
5. N. Williams, a Kentucky man, who has special- 
ized—with the co-operation of LaSalle Extension 
niversity—in Sa/esmanship. "My salary was prac- 
fically doubled a short time ago," writes Williams, 
but my greatest satisfaction comes from knowing 
that the amount of business I have written this year 
is easily five times greater than before." Williams, 
you sce, has a veal future—because be is constantly 
breparing for it. 
Again, consider the experience of Arthur W. 
Weber, now Assistant Auditor of one of the largest 
and most influential banks in Ohio. 


"Since I have been training," writes W eber, “ 
salary has been increased 150 per cent. This i inerease 
is an annual return of 1,107 per cent upon my invest- 
ment. Not so bad when you consider that most con- 
servative investments net only 6 or 8 per cent. Not 
only has the course enabled me to increase my earn- 
ings, but it has incidentally aided me in jumping 
from the job of timekeeper in an automobile factory 
to my present position as assistant auditor of the 
larzest and best bank in in less than eighteen 
months, 

“There is one outstanding point about LaSalle 
Extension University—it is not your excellent text- 
books or your well-built organization, but your 


A practical plan that is doubling men’s salaries 


willingness to help and encourage the student to 
succeed. It has been my experience that an enroll- 
ment with you is not a cold-blooded business propo- 
sition, but a real, cheerful, sympathctic willingness 
to help the student.” 
* * ae 

Skeptics may suggest that the records of Mr. Will- 
jams and Mr. Weber, just cited, are exceptional. 
And—if these men bad won their advancement 
without the aid of home-study training, we should 
be bound to agree with the skeptics. For men are 
rarely promoted to positions they arc not qualified 
to ////. When men ave Jitted themselves for ad- 
vancement, however, such promotions are not excep- 
tional at all. 


That their experience could be paralleled many, 
many times is evidenced by the fact that during only 
three months time as many as 1193 LaSalle mem- 
bers reported definite salary-increases, as a result of 
training under the LaSalle Problem Mcthod, total- 
ling $1,248,526. The average increase per man was 
89 per cent. 


If You’re in Earnest 
About That “Raise,” Start Now! 


Yesterday is past. Let's not be hampered by it. 
Tomorrow is ahead of us. Let's make the most of it! 

Below this text there's a coupon—just such a 
coupon as Williams and Weber once signed, and 
hundreds of thousands of others who, thru: home- 
study training, have added greatly to their earning 
power. 

You know your ambitions. They will decide for 
you the training you should undertake. 

You do zo? know your capabilities. But—they 
will unfold for you ntore wonderfully than you could 
dare to hope, once you begin with seriousness to fit 
yourself for bigger things. 

Start today toward that better place, 
salan 
pon N 


that bigger 
ON. checking, signing and mailing the cou- 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World’s Largest Busines. Training Institution 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


INQUIRY COUPON 
Dept. 333-R 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I bave marked with 


an X below. Also a copy of 


Business Management; Trainin; 
OR Official, Managerial, Sales an 
Departmental Executive Positions. 


a Modern Salesmanship: Training 


“Ten Years’ Promotion in One, 


o 


" 


Railway Station Management: 
Training for ition of" Station 
Accountant, Cashier and Agent, 
Division Agent, etc. 


for position as Sales Executive, Oiz Laws , Training for Bar; LL.B. 
Salesman, Balss Coach or Trainer, 

ales romotion anager, anu- ode: rema: 
facturers’ Agent, Solicitor, and all D Modera Monah Al P 
positions in , wholesale or positions in Shop Management, such 


specialty selling. 

Higher Accountancy: Training for 
a imer as Auditor, Comptroller, 

Zertified Public Accountant, 

Accountant, etc. 


Traffic Management — Foreign 

Ond Domestic: Training for posi- 
tion as Railroad or Industrial 
Trafic Manager, Rate Expert, 
Freight Solicitor, ete. 


D 


as that of Superintendent, General 

Foreman, Foreman, Sub-foreman, 

etc. 

Personnel and Employment Man- 
ement: Training in the position 
Personnel Manager, Industrial 

Relations Manager. mployment 


Manager, and itions relating to 
Employee Service. 


Banking and Finance. 


all without oblization to me. 


D Industriat Management Effi- 
ciency: Training for positions in 

Works Management, Production 
Control „Industrial Engineering, etc. 

g Modern Business Correspond- 
ence and Practice: Training. for 
position as Sales or Collection Cor- 
respondent, Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Mail Sales Manager, Secre- 
tary, etc. 

L] Commercial Law. 

o Expert Bookkeeping. 

a Business English. 

o Commercial Spanish. 

a Effective Speaking. 


[1 €. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 
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Last year, he and his “gang” went to 
Washington to appear in a local theatre. 
They were met at the station by thousands 
of people, headed by the famous United 
States Marine Band. While in town, they 
went to the Walter Reed Hospital for 
disabled soldiers; and the result of that 
visit was the Roxy Radio Fund, for 
placing radio receiving instruments in 
government hospitals all over the country. 

Perhaps you are one of the thousands 
who have contributed to this fund. If so, 
you will be glad to read the PE let- 
ter, which is a sample of many hundreds 
which have come from grateful ex- 
soldiers: 


I happen to be one of the victims of the late 
war. And as I lie in bed, with the ear phones 
clamped in place, drinking in the remarks of 
the speakers and listening to the melody of 
the *Gang," I feel that, although the war will 
never end for me until I am called before the 
bar, yet the road is made easier and more 
pleasant while I await the summons to march. 

I have not long to stay. I shall soon take 
my place with those who have gone before and 
who have “flung the sword to those who can 
bear it." But while I am here, I can smile 
and say with you—God bless you. 


As for the letters from the countless 
homes, where young and old, rich and 
r, the strong and the weak and suf- 
ering listen every Sunday night to Roxy 
—they are an outpouring of the most 
touching appreciation. 


See How Easy it is to Quickly 
Become a Powerful Speaker 


Powerful Speech has shown thousands an easy way to win 
advancement in salary and position, a quick way to gain 
popularity, standing and success. You, too, can conquer 
stage fright, self-consciousness, timidity and bashfulness, . 
and become a powerful and convincing speaker who can bend 


NE writer, telling of a terribly afflicted 

little boy, says, ““‘Roxy’ is the only 
word I have ever heard him speak so 
that I could understand it." 


others to your will and dominate one man or an audience of 


thousands. 


about becoming a powerful and convincing 

public speaker. "Those who believe that the 
ability to speak forcefully belongs only to a few 
lecturers are making a serious mistake. I will 
prove that you, too, can quickly become a powerful 
speaker and can use that gift to win promotion, 
salary increases, popularity, power. ay an amaz- 
ing five-minute test I will show you how to dis- 
cover whether you are one of the 
7 men out of every 9 who have 
this “hidden knack” and do not 
know it. Men in almost every 
profession and line of business 
have made it and then taken their 
first step through success in a 
large way. 


Why Powerful Speakers 
Are Always Leaders 


It is the man who can put his 
ideas into convincing speech—the 
man who can sway others at his 
will and dominate one man or a 
thousand who is sought out and 
asked to fill big, important, high- 
salaried positions. He is a leader; 
he stands head and shoulders 
above the mass. I am going to 
prove that you can be such a man 
by simply bringing out your 
“hidden personality" which is 
fighting for recognition but which 
you keep hemmed in by self-consciousness, lack of 
confidence in yourself, timidity and bashfulness. 


It Is Amazingly Easy to Quickly 
Become a Powerful Speaker 


You do not need a college education or any pre- 
vious voice training to become a powerful speaker. 
I will show you the secret that causes one man to 
rise from an obscure position to the head of a great 
corporation; another from the rank and file of 
politicians to national importance, an ordinary 
trades union member to the national leadership of 
great labor unions; a timid and retiring man to 
change suddenly into a popular and much applauded 
after-dinner and banquet speaker. "Thousands have 


"Dess is no magic, no trick, no mystery 


sonality. 


How to be th 
situation. 


What 15 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


Bow to talk before your club or 


How to address board meetings. 
How to propose and respond to 


asts. 
How to make a political speech. 
How to tell entertaiuing stories. 
How n make after-dinner 


speeches. 

How to converse interestingly. 
How to write better letters. 
How to sell more goods. 

How to train your memory. 
How to en! e your vocabulary. 
How to develop self-confidence. 
How to acov'ire a winning per- 


How to swengthen your will- 
power and ambition. 


e master of any 


accomplished just such amazing things due to this 
simple, easy, yet effective training. 


You Become a Good Speaker—Or I 
Don't Want a Penny 


I do not care what line of business you are in— 
how bashful, timid and self-conscious you now 
are—I will help to make you a powerful, convincing 

and or speaker within a few weeks if 
you will give me 15 minutes a day in 
the privacy of your own home. I know 
what I have done for thousands of oth- 
ers and what remarkable results have 
been secured often in a month's time. 
Therefore, if I cannot make you a 
powerful speaker, I guarantee to return 
every penny you have paid me and 
you owe nothing. 


New 5-Minute Test 
Measures Your Natural 
Ability 


Simply send me your name and ad- 
dress and I will send you at once my 
new and amazing 5-minute test. You 
can quickly determine whether or not 
you are one of the 7 men out of every 
9 who have this hidden knack. I will 
show you how, by spending only 15 
minutes a day in the privacy of your 
own home, you can quickly and easil 
learn the few easy principles whic! 
make men speakers who can win dis- 
tinction, honor, popularity, money and 
power. Many have found it the biggest 
A thing they fave ever done. Special! 
You will also receive FREE a remarkable new book just 


off the press, “How to Work Wonders With Words.” 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 1733 Chicago, Ill. 
North American Institute q 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1733 | 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me your FREE Test and full information about your | 
amazing new method of learning Public Speaking. This request 
places me under no obligation of any kind. | 


One letter came addressed to “Roxy, 
Good Fairy of the Air." Another writer 
says, “I met a dear old lady, eighty-six 
years old, who says that Roxy and his 
gang are the greatest blessing God ever 
gave to old ladies who can’t go to church.” 

Another writes: “I cannot express the 
joy and pleasure you give me. Singing 
and laughter! I laugh with you; it is so 
good to hear. the happy voices. You have 
made thousands happy who are shut 
in and never see or hear anything of the 
outside world. I am over eighty years 
old, and have been a cripple for ten 
years. You have been a blessing to me 
and I love you.” 

And a man writes, “I wonder if you 
realize how many men you keep at home, 
by their own fireside, every Sunday 
night." A typewritten letter from a 
physician says, “ I wanted this letter to be 
in my own handwriting, but my eyes are 
too full of tears, my hand too shaken 
by the emotions your program has roused 
in me. My wife and T hase not missed a 
single one of your radio concerts." 

And here is just one more: “We are a 
young married couple—of thirty-two 
years of life together! We are lonely. All 
our children have married and have 
homes of their own. But our Sunday 
nights are not lonely, for we have you! 
To-night you told us to put out the lights, 
so that we might enjoy the music better. 
Well, we did. And then—we didn't turn 
them on again, but found ourselves 
sitting together, holding each other's 
hands, å la thirty-two years ago! And so 
we want to say to you, as you always say 


to us: ‘Good night—pleasant dreams— 
God bless you.’” 
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Rocking Moon 


(Continued from page 63) 


dollars for every pelt we have here." 
He took the tin dipper full of macoola from 
Steve, and held it high. “To a quick pas- 
sage and a smooth sea!" 

The dipper went from hand to hand, 
shedding its raw odor on the humid air of 
the cave. 

"Now, we'll get down to business, fel- 
lows," said Nash. “How many RM skins 
have we altogether?” 

"About a hundred and twentv," an- 
swered Con. "And they're the finest of 
the lot. I wish we could turn 'em into the 
pool, Boss!" 

Nash’s eyes flashed warningly. “Noth- 
ing doing! You keep to your bargain or 
vou don't get that thousand dollars I 
promised you men for this raid. Those 
skins are mine. You fellows will never 
understand that we can't afford to poach 
on the Aleutian Islands if we want to keep 
our cache here a secret," he finished 
impatiently. 

“Poach on the Aleutians! Huh! What 
do vou call Rocking Moon?" snorted Con. 

The trader lifted the dipper from the 
floor beside him and took another drink. 
“Now, look here, men," he said, “I’m not 
stealing those skins—I merely borrowed 
*em—see?” He waved the empty dipper 
with a gravity slightly tinged by its former 
contents. “Merely borrowed 'em. And 
now you listen to me while I tell you how 
you are to finish your end of the bargain.” 
His somnolent eyes traveled from face to 
face. “I want no blundering about it,’ 
either. How many times have you painted 
the working launch?” 

*'Let's see—she's changed her color four 
times. We kept her white for the Lone 
Goose haul and for Naked Island. She's 
green now." 

“Paint her red and black to-morrow; 
take the mast out of her; put plenty of 
dryer in the paint. Five days from now— 
I'll give you more details later—you're to 
load all the RM pelts aboard her, and on 
the night tide run her over to Bixby's 
Cove where the old fish trap is. Ram her 
- on the reef there, and put a hole in her. 
Beach her inside the trap at full tide, and 
have plenty of gasolene in the tank. 
Then beat it for the Oo-koon launch, 
which you will have waiting for you outside | 
the cove, and be careful to leave no tell- | 
tale paraphernalia aboard the wrecked | 
launch." 

*Wreck her with RM skins aboard—" 
began Steve in astonishment. 

“You heard me!" Nash retorted. “Stow 
the skins in the cabin, where they won't 
get wet when the launch settles on the | 
beach. And—" 

“Of all the gosh-awful fool stunts—" 
Steve started. 


"*NTOW that the season's work is over, the 

i only safe thing to do is to make away 
with that working launch before some 
gumshoe government man starts looking 
it over. Anyway—I’ll happen along at 
Bixby’s Cove right on your heels as the 
tide goes out. Perhaps I'll have the mar- 
shal with me from Kodiak—and again—" 
he hesitated. “Again, I might have a 
lady with me. At any rate, after I dis- 


No “apple sauce,” but the whole truth, 
men! 


The reason is Barbasol — and 3,000,000 
happier shavers know it. They don’t scrape 
now. They shave! 


Barbasol is the Modern Way of Shaving. 
It is the speediest, most enjoyable and most 
sanitary method that any chin ever met. 
It gets you out of the dark ages of brushing 
and rub-in. 


You merely spread Barbasol on your wet 
face, and let the blade slide down the 
cheek and round the bend, leaving a wake 
of clean, cool comfort as it goes. 


There’s ten minutes extra for you in the 
morning. Time for another stretch or two, 
a good peek at the morning paper, or a bit 
ofsmiling banter with the Helpmate. There's 
shaving pleasure for you, too. No irritation, 
no dryness. Ingrowing hairs are almost 


unknown to faces that get their morning 
Barbasol. 


But there's only one way for you to find 
out all this for yourself. Send the coupon 
for the free trial tube. Use Barbasol three 
times, according to directions, and you 
and Barbasol are friends for life. All drug- 
gists sell Barbasol in 35c and 65c tubes. 
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HE modern successful Commereial 
Artist dresses well, lives in a fine 
home, drives his own car and enjoys 
the luxuries of life. He is well paid for his 
drawings and is independent Modern 
business firms spend millions of dollars an- 
nually for drawings and advertising illus- 
trations. Present-day advertising literally 
could not exist without commercial art— 
it is a necessity. 
$ If you can draw, 
Your Opportunity you have a talent 
which only a few possess. Then why com- 
pete with the crowd in ordinary occupa- 
tions? Train your drawing ability for 
practical work, and take the surest road 
to suecess, 


The Federal School Will Train 


You by the most modern methods. This fas- 
cinating and easily understood home 
study course contains exclusive lessons and 
drawings prepared by many nationally known 
artists, Charles E. Chambers, Frankiln Bootn, 
Neysa McMein, Edw. V. Brewer, Charles Liv- 
ingston Bull and many others among them. 
An individual criticism given on every lesson 
of the course. 


We don't claim any trick methods. Any artist 
of standing will tell you there are none. We 
do, however, teach you correct principles and 
direct your training along lines that bring pro- 
ficiency most quickly. The Feder»! “choot 
management Is the same as that of the Bureau 
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) ] modern advertisers. That's 

why the Federal School has become America's 
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dreds of our students and graduates are mak- 
ing good. Why don't you get into the ga 4 
Through the Federal Course you can prepare 
yourself in a fraction of the time it would 
otherwise take. 


Send Today for “Your Future” 
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mercial Art as a profession and how to secure 
9 training in that line. It shows examples of 
our students’ work—after all, the only real 
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cover the wrecked launch and find the 
skins"—he winked slyly—‘T’ll take 'em 
aboard the ‘Pup,’ and ri see to it that the 
asolene is set to running, and drop a 
fighted match before we leave." Nash 
took another drink, while Steve’s avid 
eyes followed every swallow. 

“Ah-ha!” cried Jim. “Methinks I see 
how the land lays now!” 


attitude. ‘‘Noble hero restores lovely 
lady’s stolen property, and lovely lady in 
gratitude falls into hero’s arms, burbling, 


‘Twill!’ Well, all's fair in—" 

"Look here, men!"  Nash's eyes were 
narrowed and dangerous. “You kee 
your dirty tongues out of my private af- 
fairs." 

Nash averted his eyes, a parently well 
satished with the effect of PP last words, 
and took another drink from the dipper. 


With an effort to relieve the charged at- | 


mosphere, he asked: 

“What’s the matter with your face, 
Steve?” 

Steve touched a long red scar on his 
cheek, but it was Jim, the loquacious, who 
explained with a grin: 

‘Well, you see, Boss, Steve sees the 
woman comin’ in here with her wooden 
mask on—she’s been cryin’ and carryin’ 
on lately something fierce—and he thinks 
he’ll—well, be nice to her, you under- 
stand. Comfort her. But at the first 
move he makes, she ups and claws him 
like a wildcat." 

"So that's the way of it," he said slowly, 
closing one eye in a wise manner born of 
his potations. "You'll learn to keep your 
hands off anything with my brand on it, 
Steve. . Crying and carrying on, is 
she? Say, Jim, go tell her to come, 
down here. Go tell her 7 say for her to 
come down." He turned importantly to 
the others with a boastful garrulity en- 
gendered by the macoola. 


NOW then, fellows, I'll give you a little 
iN lesson in woman taming. Russian 
ancestors had the right hunch about 'em. 
Know what those old birds said? ‘A wom- 
an’s hair is long and her understanding 
short!’ That's what they said, an’ PI tell 
the world they were right." He burst into 
a roar that was echoed by the others as 
Jim went out of the cave. 

*But listen, boys—not a word about 
Rocking Moon skins, and, remember, 
she thinks I'm keeping this place as a 
cache for the furs I buy at the trading- 
post. Hop up there, Steve, and begin 
throwin’ down those bales. I want to 
count 'em." 

Steve, with a wary eye on the trader, 
reached unrebuked for the dipper, took 
a long drink, and wiping his mouth with 
the back of his hand, passed the tin on to 
Con. His *Ah-a-a" of satisfaction was 
cut short by the entrance of Jim and the 
woman. Every eye turned to her as she 
came in slowly, a tall figure whose face 
was feri by a heavy enveloping 
shawl held beneath her chin. 

Nash rose from his box with a gallantry 
that was an admirable blend of the alco- 
holic and the sardonic. 

“Welcome, my dear, to our cave 
warming" The men chuckled. “The 
boys tell me you have been l-lonely with- 
out me, and have consoled yourself with 
his royal nibs up here.” He tilted his 
head to indicate the swinging mummy, 
then turned to face the others. “A little 


He struck an | 
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cheer, boys. A drink in honor of the lady’s 
visit.” 

Steve nearly fell over the squatting 
Mack in his haste to resume his rôle of 
cup bearer. The macoola made the round 
again, each man acknowledging the silent 
woman with clumsy, embarrassed lifts of 
the dipper. Nash received it empty and 
reached down into the barrel. A moment 
later he stood before the woman. 

“Drink, pretty creature, drink!" Nash's 
effort to keep up the convivial spirit of the 
occasion fell flat. The woman was as un- 
responsive as the stone wedge. 


"Come, come! Wake up!" he went on | 


impatiently, aware of his interested audi- 
ence. “Drink!” He held the edge of the 


dipper within an inch of the bowed head; | 
then thrust the rim of it viciously against | 
the woman's mouth. She remained as | 


motionless as a statue. 

Before this stolid Indian indifference 
the grinning faces of the men grew sober. 
They began to shift their feet uneasily 
and look away sheepishly. The smolderin 
hre in Nash's eyes flared suddenly, an 
his mood changed. “Oh, you won't— 
eh?” He shot out his chin and tossed the 
macoola into the barrel, dipper and all. 
"Clear out of here, men," he snapped. 
“TH call you when I want you again.’ 

With clumsy alacrity the others filed 
out. The trader covered the short dis- 
tance between him and the apathetic 
figure with one stride. “Trying to be 
stubborn, eh?" he rasped, with set jaw. 
“Trying to make a fool of me in front of 
the gang, eh?” In drunken fury he jerked 


| ' at the shawl. 


The obscuring wrap fell away from the 
woman's face. Gary, looking at her, 
nearly betrayed his presence by a gasp of 
astonishment. 

It was Zoya. 


I* WAS Zoya, but not the Zoya of a few | 


months ago. Under the triangle of her 
heavy dark hair the creole's face was thin 
and pallid. 

“What’s the matter with you, anyhow?” 
Nash demanded, scowling. “Are you 
Against the wall of the girl’s 
silence the surge of his anger broke with 
no effect, maddening him with a sense of 


helplessness. “‘Can you blame me for get- 


ting tired of you—wanting to get rid of 
you? J wanta woman who's a companion, 
a pal, a good fellow! One that'll drink with 
me when I feel like it. One that has a 
little ginger in her—a little spirit—” the 
sentence ended in a hiccough. Zoya 
slowly raised her head and looked at him. 
“An’ what are you, huh? . .. A 
dumb Dora, that's what you are, who's 
either praying to a Tin Peter, or shim- 
mying out a dance beneath a confounded 
mummy. Fine combination of cheer that 
is. It's enough to drive a man crazy!" 
“Nicolai,” Zoya's voice was startling 
in its quietness as she placed her fingers 


| on his arm. “Nicolai, take me home. 
He pulled himself free of her touch. | 
| "Take you home!” he echoed scornfully. 


"Huh! a fine welcome you'd get if you 
went home. Have a little sense, Zoya." 

"I'm going home—” 

"For heaven's sake, don't start that 
again! You know you can't go back to 
Rocking Moon now. You wait here a few 
days longer until I get back from Kodiak, 


| and I'll do what I promised when we got 


into this mess. I'll be square with you, 
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Like a slap 


in the face 


HE had failed to land the job. He had 
wanted it as he had never wanted 
anything before—and the President had 
seemed to like him at first too. Then— 
what was it he had said? — "Young man, 
personal appearance is of primary 
importance in a successful business 
career," What had he meant? 
^ ^ ^ 
Nearly all young men are inclined to 
have a grimy-looking skin, spotted with 
blackheads and dull in appearance. Few 
men realize that this hinders their suc- 
cess in life. Pompeian Massage Cream 
is the certain way to help you overcome 
this handicap by giving you a clean, 
ruddy complexion. 
^ ^ ` 

Clears the Skin: Pompeian Massage 
Cream thoroughly cleanses all dust and 
dirt from the pores. It helps clear up 
blackheads and pimples by stimulating 
healthy circulation, and by keeping the 
skin clean and the pores open. 


Easy to use: Rub it in; rub it out. After 
shaving or washing apply the Massage 
Cream to your face. Tab it in gently. 
Continue rubbing and immediately it 
rolls out, bringing with it all the dirt 
and skin impurities. Result—a clean, 
healthy skin with clear, glowing color. 


Your drug store has it. Use it 
regularly at home. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
¥% of 60¢ jar 
for 10¢ 


For 10c we send a special 
Trial Jar containing one- 


only one jar to a family, 
on this exceptional offer. 


The Pompeian Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Dept. 1. 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dime (10c) for 14 of a 60c jar 
of Pompeian Massage Cream. 


Name 


Address 


City 
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Little Mistakes 


n. English 
e Others Judge 
You Unfairly 


Does your English reveal your lack of 
education or does it prove that you 
are a person of culture and refinement? 
English is the one tool you must use 
every day. This tells how you can im- 
prove it almost at once. 


You are sized up every 
day by what you say and 
write. The words you ure, 
how you use them; your 
spelling, grammar, punetua- 
tiou—these tell the measure 
of your ability, your expe- 
rience, your breeding, more 
eloarly than anything else. 
Your English says to all the 


world, “This is what Lam!” Sherwin Cody 


How Poor English Hurts You 


Your 
your position in the social and 
ming personality, fine clothes, won- 
derful appearane int for little if handicapped by line 
perfect or “sloppy Kuglish. 

People, will think you are lacking In education and 
culture if you spell tucorre such common words is 
" S as à if vou say “between you 


English is the advertisement of your ability. 
language determines 
business 3€ Cc 


you expect people to think If you don't. know when to use 
one or two "cw" or "m'a" or "rs" or when to use “el” or 
"iet or df you say "hosPElable" when you should wiy 
"HOSpitauble." Fairly or. unfairly. everybody every 
where judges vou the same way. Poor English. is an 
unnecossary handicap, 


15 Minutes a Da 
Perfects Your English 


If your English does not make people think the best 
of you then It, must be improved. Extensive tests show 
that most men and women are but öl‘, eMcicnt in the 
essential points of Euglish. 

But now there ts a way to improve your English. 
Sherwin Cody, perhaps the best-known teacher of prac- 
tieal English, has perfected and patented a remarkable 
device which quickly gives you à commanding mastery 
nelish, He has thrown aside all the “junk” whieh 
makes the old. methods so ineMeient. The drudgery of 
rules and tiresome drills is discarded, Esch evening you 
ate assigned an easy té-minute leson. No time Is wasted 
ou What you already know. You are quickly shown 
akes In spelling, punctuation, grammar, and 
ion, and you concentrate on the points that 
need attention, By actual tac correct English soon be- 
comes a habit. 


Astonishing Book on Engli 
and 15-Minute Test—FREE 


A command of polished and effective English denotes 
fueation and culture, It. wins friends and makes a 
avorable impression upon those with whom you come 
in contact. In business as well as In social life, correct 
English gives you added advantages and better oppor- 
tunities while poor inglish handicaps you more than you 
will ever realize, Aud now, in only 15 minutes a day— 

in your own bome—you can actually check up and see 
yourself, improve by using the 100/5 self-correcting 
method. 

Mr. Cody has prepared a simple 15-minute test. which 
you enn take in your own home. The correct answers 
are given so you Can tell at once just where you stand. 
If you are eMeient in English tt will give you greuterc 
confidence; if you are deficient you surely want to know 
it. Write today for this test—it is free. We will alse 
gladly mall you our new book, “How to Speak aud Write 
Masterly English.” Merely mail the coupon, a letter orn 
postal card. Free yourself of the embarrassing errors in 
luslsh that make you fect il at ease. You can never 
nehleve your greatest possibilities until you masier ang- 
lish. Write today. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL 
93 Searle Bullding 


OF ENGLISH 
Rochester, New York 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISII 
93 seacle Building, Rochester, New York 


Vlease send me your new Free Book, “How to Speak and 
Write Masterly. English,’ and also the To-minute Test. 


Name 


Zoya, and send you to the States, and see 
that you live there like a lady, by George! 
Like a white woman!” 

He ignored the slow, negative shake of 
the girl's head: “PI put you aboard the 
launch with Con, and he'll take you to 
Seward, where you can get a steamer, and 
no one will know you. ‘Think of it, Zoya,” 
he tried to speak persuasively as he took 
her lifeless hand. "" hink of going to the 
States with all the money you want, and 
living down there in some little Southern 
town where the sun shines all the time, 
and never having to turn your hand to a 
bit of work! I tell you, a lot of white 
women would consider themselves mighty 
lucky to have your chances: fine clothes, 
moving pictures every night, smooth 
pavements to walk on, and a lot of other 
things you never even saw, Zoya." 

The girl neither moved nor spoke. 

"And—and sometimes, muse once a 
year,” he went on, hesitating as if he 
feared to commit himself to too much, 
"T'll come down to see you." 

"['m going home—" 


NT ASH flung her hand from him and took 
4 8 a swift, impatient turn up and down 
the cavern before he paused in front of her 
again. “I tell you, you can't go home. 
Remember, Zoya, you're not like any 
other half-breed. You’ve been raised 
almost as a companion to a priest's daugh- 
ter. Think of it yourself—do you want to 
bring disgrace on those people you love? 
Do you want to make a scandal that'll 
be talked of all up and down the coast of 
Alaska, you, who have been brought up 
by a priest? We went over all that when 
you consented to leave Rocking Moon. I 
tell you, Zoya, you can't go back there 
in your condition—unless you're married." 

The creole raised her head and the two 
looked at each other. 

“I can go back if you will marry me, 


Nicolai." 

“Marry you! Marry a_half-breed! 
You're crazy, Zoya. Men in my position 
don't marry halt-breeds. You ought to 
know that as well as Ido. Get it out of 
your head." 

The girl's eyes blazed with an infinite 
pathos and determination. ‘Nicolai, I 
know that I shall burn in hell; but first," 
she said sadly, “I am going home. I have 
prayed to God. I have danced for the 
spirits of Oo-koon many days. ‘They tell 
me I am going home. . . . Your United 
States, where it is always sunshine, your 
fine clothes—for those things I do not 
care any more. I think only that our 
baby shall be born in my own country— 
among my own people. Iam going home 
to Sasha. She—" 

“You—you squaw! Youshalldonothing 
of the kind!” the trader interrupted furi- 
ously. “Rather than have you go to her, 
I'à—I'd see you and your brat dead a 
thousand times!" 

Zoya's apathetic figure leaped suddenly 
to action as she landed a stinging blow on 
Nash's face. “You shall not call our 
baby a brat!” she cried. He started back 
as she confronted him, dark eyes flashing, 
lip curled back from her teeth, breast 
heaving, a creature completely trans- 
formed by the fierce mother-love that is 
characteristic of Aleut women. For a 
moment they gazed silently into each 
other's eyes with the cold hatred possible 
only to those who have once loved. Then 


Zoya caught up her shawl and flung it 
about her with a gesture that had in it 
both dignity and nobility. “I’m going 
home,” she repeated, a ring of determina- 
tion in her voice. "No place else shall 
our baby be born." 

She turned and moved rapidly through 
the opening of the cave. The trader 
sprang after her, and Gary on his shelf 
listened to the diminishing sound of their 
voices as the two went along the narrow 

assage toward the outer cavern. His 

rain was busy with the facts he had over- 
heard during the long, tedious inaction of 
the day! The raid on Rocking Moon; the 
sordid puzzle of poor Zoya’s disappear- 
ance; his own concealment behind the 
bales of skins—the whole thing seemed of 
a piece with some wild tale of adventure. 

He looked down on the disorder of halt- 
fleshed pelts lying under the glare of the 
gasolene lamp. ‘The men would soon be 
back to finish their work, and he. with no 
weapon other than the colonel's toad- 
stabber, must rely on his wits to get the 
best of the six men on koon. Six 
against one! He smiled to himself as he 
was reminded of those adventure storics 
heonce had written—when he himself had 
had but few adventures. His plot sense 
had failed him two years ago; but now he 
found that he was going about the work 
of extricating himself from the situation 
quite as though he were planning for onc 
of his own heroes. 


E LISTENED, to make sure that no 

one was entering the outer cave, ther 
stood up to stretch his stiffened limbs 
He noted that the provisions, piled on onc 
side of the cave near the opening, were 
half covered with a tarpaulin. The gaso- 
lene lamp with its two glowing mantles 
stood on a stack of cased goods. A mo- 
ment later he was down on the floor ex- 
amining the plug before the stone wedge. 
and the groove, smooth and slippery with 
oil, in which the wedge slid to bury its 
thinner edge in the opposite wall. He 
could but admire the ingenuity of those 
long-dead Aleuts who had devised the ar- 
rangement. 

After a few hasty exercises to limber 
his stiff limbs, he settled himself in a de- 
pression between some sacks of flour, and 
drew the tarpaulin over him. He was not 
more than two feet from the unshaded 
lamp. 

Jim and Con came in, and each took a 
long drink of macoola. They were smacking 
their lips when Steve, Side-money, and 
Mack joined them, and the dipper made 
another round. Gary learned from their 
conversation that Nash had gone to Zoya’s 
barabara. 

"It's goin’ to be women that will swamp 
this outht yet, you mark my words,” 
prophesied the gloomy Steve. “Now. 
why he's goin’ to stage that stunt with 
the Rocking Moon skins is moren I can 
see! 

“You big cheese!” retorted Jim scorn- 
fully. “C-can’t you see the Boss wan’s 
get solid with the red-headed girl? Ain't 
you learned nothin’ from the movies ?"* 

“She ain’t wantin’ to marry him none 
in the first place,” volunteered Side- 
money, with a drunken nod. “He pulls 
this robbery, thinkin’ when she’s broke 
and in debt an’ all, she’ll have to take him. 
I don’t know whether she did or not— 
they was hashin’ somethin’? out in the 
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cabin of the ‘Pup’ this afternoon before we 
left for Oo-koon. But if he finds them 
skins for her it's a cinch she'll have him. 
She's all broke up about her foxes; but be- 
tween me'n you"—Side-money winked 
with a show of vast intelligence—"'I think 
she's more bowled over because she thinks 
the cheechako done it. . . . She was 
sweet on him, if you ask me. . . . Where 
do you 'spose that guy went, huh?" 

“So long's he keeps shy of Oo-koon, we 
don't care where he went," declared Con, 
with a long gurgle. “Pash the—the ma- 
coola, Jim. One more round and we'll 
start sortin' skins. Wind's going down a 
bit, and the Boss'll be on his way in an 
hour or so." 

"Let's cut out the—the hootch, boysh," 
objected Jim thickly. He indicated with 
a tilt of his head the figure of Mack sitting 
back against the wall, staring intently at 
his feet out in front of him. He was 
beating time with one hand and trying to 
sing, but failing. “Letsh get this place 
pated up and go to bed. I'm sleepy." 

Con started to speak, and hiccoughed 
with a short, sharp yelp, which struck the 

loomy Steve as funny, for his lower jaw 
ell open to loose a cackle of mirth. 

Con glared at him suspiciously. “Quit 
your snortin’,” he growled, “and put a fair 
wind behind that hootch cup.” 

Through a peephole Gary watched, and 
blessed the inebriated inaccuracy with 
which Steve passed the dipper to Con. 

“To . . . Suc-chess!" That individ- 
ual said thickly. 


When the dipper reached Jim, he 


nodded with an air of amused omniscience 
into the portion left for him. “I—I— 
shay, boysh—” 


HE sentence ended in an oath and dark- 
ness, for Gary at that moment brought 
his cap swiftly down over the fragile man- 
tles of the gasolene lamp. While the men 
in cursing confusion were trying to get to 
their feet, he made for the stone pin that 
held back the wedge. Fumbling for it in 
the dark, he was aware of the incoherent 
and befuddled amazement of the men, 
who were beginning to realize that the ex- 
tinction of the light was due to something 
besides accident. Feet thumped toward 
the narrow opening, where Gary was des- 
perately trying to find the nus. One 
hand touched it at last. He marked it by 
lacing a foot against it, and rose quickly. 
e became conscious of macoola-tainted 
breath and put out his left hand, bringing 
up against a man's body. With this to 
guide him he delivered a smashing blow 
with his right, and as the man went reel- 
ing back against his cursing companions, 
Gary pulled the stone pin. 

As the blackness was filled with the 
noise of the sliding wedge, Gary, on the 
outside, slumped against the rocky wall, 
his knees suddenly weak, but elation well- 
ing in his heart. Thanks to the macoola, 
he was now even for the incredibly easy 
knock-out in the barn at Rocking Moon. 
The five men would stay where he had 
imprisoned them until someone let them 
out. But he had still to deal with Nicholas 
Nash. 

Outside the outer cave, he stamped his 
feet and swung his arms and legs in a ve 
ecstasy of motion. After the humid, 
. liquor-scented atmosphere of the cavern 
in which he had lain so many hours, the 
effect of the crisp fresh air was like cham- 
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Present coupon 
at your store 


May Breath Free 


A New Solution 


of the **bad breath" problem that millions are adopting 


—now carry a sweet breath with you wherever you go 


ERE is a new way to breath sweetness, to quick 
protection against a grave social offense. 
May Breath is an antiseptic mouth wash in tablet form. 
Dissolve one in your mouth—that is all.* Instantly 
your breath is purified, made fresh and sweet as the 


Maytime: 
ot a perfume to cry out an effort at concealment. 
Not a liquid that can used only in your home. A 
newly found scientific method that millions are adopting. 

It combats all odors, whether coming from the mout 
or stomach, from any cause whatever. 

* * * g 

May Breath comes in thin metal boxes that fit into 

one's purse or a pocket. You have them with you 


always. 
Many offend with bad 


Cigar odors 
Quell them before 


you dance. 


That is most important. 
breath simply because corrective measures are not 
handy. One never knows when a sweet breath will 
be needed—urgently. 

* * * 

Bad breath comes from so many sources that scarcely 
one person in fifty avoids offending at one time or 
another. 

Food particles between the teeth can cause it. Smok- 
ing is an ever present offender. Stomach disorders are 
another. Certain foods and drinks are chief causes. 

So one never knows when the breath will offend. The 
person with an impure breath is always last to know 
it. Others are not apt to point the fact out to them. 

* k * ox 

May Breath offers true protection in the simplest 
manner known. 

Careful people carry a box with them. 

Never risk close contact with others, never go to a 
theatre or pay a social call without taking the precaution 
of a May Breath tablet. 


A box free 


„Home coming. 
Bring to every greeting 
a sweet breath. 


Let us give you a box. What you find will delight you. iovo 
Tear out the coupon before you forget. odors with it. 


GOOD FOR A 15c BOX 


ise (© May > 
and Li Uf) Fill in your name, then present this coupon to any 


druggist for a 15c box of May Breath free. He wi 


charge to us. 


A unifyi 
25c || eating dolet 


eram 
tte 


Address — o eret aoe AR ROE 

TO DRUGGISTS: Redeem all these coupons you 
get as per our offer, send to us as they accumulate, and 
we will pay you 15 cents each in cash. 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 


1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Canadian Branch: 191 George St., Toronto 
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CZfecto 


TUTO 


En amels 


“If my boy can do 
that with Effecto, 
I can paint my car!" 


Why not try it yourself? The 
next time you look at your car and 
decide something mustbe done about 
that seedy looking finish, just dip 
your brush in Effecto Auto Enamel 
and flow on one or two coats. 


You'll be agreeably surprised to 
find how easily and smoothly Effecto 
goes on without runs, laps or brush 
marks. Free flowing and self-level- 
ing, it dries in twenty-four hours 
and leaves a tough lustrous finish. 


Effecto is not a paint, wax or 
polish, but the original automobile 
enamel that will wcar longer than the 
paint on most newcars. Sold in eight 
live enamel colors, Finishing (clear 
varnish) and Top & Seat Dressing, 
by paint and hardware dealers. 

Free Quarter Pint Can Black Effecto Enamel 


Send a dime to cover packing and mailing cost and we 
will send you a quarter pint of Black Efecto Enamel 
which you can try out on a fender or wheel. 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of 
Local Dealers Sent on Request 


If you wish a professional finishing job, your auto- 
mobile painter can secure the very best results with one 
of the several Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes. 


PRATT & Lampert-Inc. 
151 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 97 Courtwright Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 


= the surface and 
es save all mad 


; pagne. Overhead thesky was star-studded, 


and m the north the aurora trembled 
palely. Small, noisy waves churned a 
foam line along the beach in front of him, 
and the choppy cove gave evidence of the 
storm which the men had discussed during 
the afternoon. Bobbing and bumping at 
the float were three launches—the “Seal 
Pup,” the green working launch of the 
pirates, and the launch of the Oo-koon 
ranch, which Gary had seen before at 
Rezanoff. An orange square of light 
marked the window of Zoya's barabara. 


G ARY'S problem was to get away from 
J the island without being seen, and to 
leave those behind with no means of leaving 
it, for he intended to be back within nine 
hours with the marshal, who would take 
charge of the situation on Oo-koon. He 
could tow two of the launches behind the 
"Pup" as he went; but could he get aboard 
the craft unobserved? In order to reach 
it, he was forced to pass in front of Zoya’s 
barabara, from which Nash might come 
forth at any moment. If only there were 
some way of locking the trader in the hut! 

Gary slipped from boulder to boulder, 
and turüed into the snowy path leading up 
to it. He saw with satisfaction that it 
had a fastening common to the doors of 
Northern shacks—the door opened out- 
ward, and on each side, embedded in the 
jamb, was a steel upright into which a 
heavy board might be slipped, thus bar- 
ring the width of the doorway. The 
board, standing against the front of the 
barabara, was not a barrier of much 
strength, but he hoped it would delay 
Nash's appearance should he try to come 
out within the next fifteen minutes. As 
Gary advanced he heard the sound of 
voices within the dwelling. He reached 
for the barrier just as Nash's tones rose 
angrily. A second later, above the breaking 
of the sea, came a scream of terror. 

Gary sprang forward, with a second 


scream ringing in his ears, threw open ` 


the door, and plunged into the hut. For 
an instant a flood of cold air obscured the 
scene with vapor. Then he saw Nash, in- 
flamed with rage and drink, pressing 
Zoya against the wall with one hand, 
while the other was fastened about her 
slim throat in a grip that whitened the 
knuckles. 


With a leap, Gary was upon the trader: 
jerking him from his victim. Nash turned 
quick as a cat, and toe to toe the two men 
swayed a moment, broke, fell back, and, 
bounding to attack again, started raining 
quick, vicious blows on each other. Zoya. 
terrified, scrambled to the bunk and stood 
looking on the battle below her. 

Despite their hampering mackinaws thc 
men fought fiercely, exultantly, as men 
fight who have longed for months to get 
at one another, and the creole girl watched 
spellbound while each man held his own 
against the other for a few minutes. Then 
the macoola brought its inevitable result. 
Nash's blows began to go wild. Little 
by little he weakened under the swift 
pummeling of the cheechako. A grapple, 
a sudden intertwining of legs, and both 
went crashing to the floor, kicking, clutch- 
ing like two dogs in a death grip. They 
rolled over and over, with snarls and 
curses breaking through their panting. 
The trader succeeded in getting the chec- 
chako under hin, tried desperately to get 
at his throat, and, failing, managed to 
insert his thumb inside Gary’s cheek. 
With all his might he strove to rip the 
cheechako’s mouth. 


"THE attempt fired Gary with fury. He 
flung an arm over the straining figure 
above him and with a mighty heaving 
lunged toward the bunk. Nash’s head 
struck the corner of it. He went suddenly 
limp, half stunned from the impact, and 
in a trice Gary was on him, tying his wrists 
together with a handkerchief. He was 
making the last knot when he became 
aware of Zoya coming for him with an up- 
raised stick of wood in her hands. 

“Let him go!” she screamed, her face 
distorted, savage, like that of a she bear 
defending her cub. “Let him go, or I'll 
kill you!” The stick began its swift de- 
scent, and instinctively Gary flung up an 
arm to protect his head. Then: 

“Zoya!” a new voice cried, and through 
the doorway leaped a small, white-clad 
figure. 

Zoya’s descending arm was thrust up- 
ward, the wood went crashing through the 
window, and Gary found himself gazing 
incredulously at the creole girl pinioned 
in the arms of Sasha Larianoff. 

(To be concluded) 


What He Learned on a Rocky Farm Made 
J. B. Efird Head of 37 Stores 


(Continued from page 43) 


rearranged a lot of the stock. By another 
Saturday I was working in that store as if 
I owned it; I had found a lot of shop-worn 
merchandise, fixed up a bargain table, and 
everybody was taking notice. 

“Tn the meantime my brother, II. M. 
Efird, had been clerking in a country 
store across the line in South Carolina. 
The owner died, and H. M. closed up the 
business for the widow. He made such a 
good job of it that she gave him a thou- 
sand dollars. He went to Charlotte with 
this money, and invested it in what is 
known as a Racket Store. There were 
several partners in the business. 

“When I was nineteen years old, my 
brother sent for me and gave me a job at 


fifteen dollars a month. I was assigned 
a place behind a counter beside an old 
fellow who was getting forty-five dollars a 
month. I hadn't been in the place a week 
before I was selling three times as many 
goods as the old fellow. In a month I 
knew I was worth more than the forty- 
hve-dollar man; and the fact that I was 
getting only fifteen irritated me. 

" But when I spoke to my brother about 
it, he said he couldn't mention it to thc 
other stockholders, because it would look 
as if he were trying to advance his kin- 
folks. 

" And H. M. told me not to worry about 
the raise, but to stick to my job and learn 
the business. Right there Í might have 
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made the biggest mistake of my life: I 
might have quit and got a better job. 


** But I took my brother's advice; I had 


set out to learn the mercantile business, 
and I was learning that, regardless of the 
money I was getting. I thought of boys in 
college who would spend four years learn- 
-ing what they wanted to know, and having 


to 


my job at fifteen 
months, and then 


pay for their education. So I stuck to 
er. I stuck for six 
harlotte had a small- 


pox epidemic. Business went to the bad, 
and a lot of help was laid off. They sent 
me back to the farm! 


**'The smallpox epidemic lasted about 


six months, and then they offered me my 


jo 


I 


months before I got a raise. 


b again at the same old fifteen dollars. | 


came back and stuck it out eighteen 
It was the 


best thing I ever did for nye While I 


resented the unfair wage 


I 


: 1 was getting, 
didn't take it out on the business. I 


worked just as hard as if I were the highest 
paid man in the place. 


notice a fellow who works. 


“Its a fact that folks never fail to 


The world 


loves a worker, and any young man who is 
giving his job the best there is in him 
needn't worry about his superiors finding 


it 


I 


born. 
decide 


out; everybody finds it out." 


E WAS in 1907, at Concord, North 
Carolina, that the first Efird store was 
. B. Efird and his brother E. L. 
that they had learned all that 


could be learned in the Charlotte store. 
By practicing rigid economies they had 
assembled between them a capital of less 


than a thousand dollars. 


But they had 


unbounded confidence in themselves, and 
the blessings and endorsement of their 


elder brother H. M. 


So they opened a 


little store of their own in Concord. 


They made good from the start. The 


methods of merchants in those days was 
to use signs and letters for marking goods. 
There were three rows of puzzling char- 
acters, intelligible only to the merchant 
and his sales people. One row represented 
the cost, another row represented the 


hi 


re 


ghest selling price; the third row rep- 
sented the lowest price at which the 


article might be sold rather than let the 
customer get away. The customer always 
haggled, and paid a figure somewhere 
between the high and the low mark, the 


sa 


me article seldom being sold at the same 


price to any two customers. 


pl 


The Efird boys marked their goods in 
ain figures, put their best values for- 


ward, sold at one price, and demanded 
cash for their sales. They won the con- 
fidence of their customers, and sold goods 
from the jum 


H 


store. 


In 1909 their brother in Charlotte, 
. M. Efird, planned to build a larger 
He confided his plans to W. C. 


Wilkinson, president of the Merchants’ 
and Farmers’ National Bank of that city. 


“ Your ideas are sound enough in your 


hands,” said Mr. Wilkinson. “But what 
would happen if you died?” 


“In the first place," said H. M., “I’m 


not going to die; in the second place, if I 


sh 


ould die, I have a young brother, J. B., 


over at Concord, who knows more about 


m 


erchandising right now than I'll ever 


know; J. B. will carry on.” 


It wasn’t many months after this in- 


cident that H. M. Efird was taken sud- 
denly ill, and died. J. B. left his store at 
Concord and went to Charlotte to look 
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ing like the charm of sweet music to banish dull care. Nothing 
will give you greater enjoyment. And if you want to be pop- 
ular, favored, the ‘‘life of the party” everywhere, learn to play a 
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True Tone Saxophone 


It’s so easy anyone who can whistle a 
tune can learn to play- the Buescher. 
Three free lessons give gou a quick 


casy start. You can pick it up your- 
self and later get a teacher if you 
wish to join a band or orchestra. It's 


great fun practicing because you 
learn so rapidly. 
We want you to try a Buescher Saxo- 


hone six days free in your own 

ome. See what you can do in that 
time, then if you like it pay a little 
each month. But first, clip the cou- 
pon andget the beautiful free book. 
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to learn to play a 
Buescher. Init you 
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lesson chart. It 
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Hundredsof pictures. 
64 pages. You must 
have this fine book. 
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Here's to 
man’s 
adornment 


You wear no bracelets or 
earrings. Your rings are 
few, or missing entirely. 
Your most prominent and 
trusted article of jewelry 
—your watch chain. Se- 
lect it with care. Insist 
upon style that pays you 


a compliment— durability 


that justifies 
chase. 

Why not buy a Simmons 
Chain—the utmost in 
watch chain value? Long 
wear is built into it by the 
special Simmons process 
of drawing gold, green 
gold or Platinumgold over 
a stout base metal. 

There are styles and 
link designs to meet your 
critical eye and to agree 
with your occupation. All 
are reasonably priced — 
$4 to $15. There's a 
jeweler near you who en- 
dorses Simmons Chains, 
R. F. Simmons Company, 
Attleboro, Massachusetts. 


your pur- 


In the panel above, the 
link is tzcice enlarged. 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 
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after his brother's interests. H. M. Efird 
was only a shareholder in a corporation 
owning the Charlotte store, and the stock- 
holders were inclined to close out the 
business. They didn’t know J. B. and had 
no confidence in him. 

But W. C. Wilkinson, did know him. 
He remembered what the elder Efird had 
said about his younger brother. Mer. 
Wilkinson remembered, too, that he him- 
self had started life as a printer's devil at a 
dollar a week, and he knew intimately 


fice men in his town who had started life 


without a dollar, and amassed the five big 
fortunes in that town. 

This banker banked on J. B. Efrd, 
fought the efforts of the majority stock- 
holders to close out the Bee Hive, as the 
store was then called, and loaned J. B. and 
E. L. Efird the money to buy a controlling 
interest in the Charlotte store. This they 
did, and changed the name of the Bee 
Hive to the Efird Department Store. The 
new store which H. M. had planned just 
before he died was not built. 

But the Efird Department Store grew 
and grew. In 1910 a branch store was 
opened at Gastonia. In r912 an Efird 
store was opened at Winston-Salem; in 
1913, one at Rock Hill, South Carolina; in 
1914, one at Forest City, North Carolina. 
‘The chain grew, a new store every year 
until in 1917, when they opened three new 
stores; in 1919, five; in 1920, twelve, in the 
two Carolinas and Virginia. There is no 
haste about establishing new stores, no 
speculation; thev are opened only as 
capital accumulates, and as new store 
managers are developed out of the organi- 
zation. 


HIS man Efird has no highfaluting 
theories of business, no complex philos- 
ophy of life. He is just as plain and simple 
as a real country storekeeper. When he 
thinks of folks, he thinks of the rank and 
hle, like himself and his father and 
brothers, coming up on the farm back 
there in Anson County, digging hard for a 
living, and having to make every hard- 
earned dollar go as far as it is possible to 
make a dollar go. . 
‘These are the people who spend most in 
the stores; in fact, they spend there nearly 
all they make, and they are quick to learn 
those that give them honest values. There 
are scores of cotton mills served by the 
Efird stores. Each of these mills rep- 
resents only a few owners, but hundreds 
of wage earners; and these are the certain 
spenders. 

The wives of wealthy doctors, lawyers, 
bankers, brokers, manufacturers, and their 
class, demand much in the way of frills 
and service, and are willing to pay for it. 
But they are a small minority of all the 
people. The wife of the farmer, the wage 
earner, or the small-salaried man, isn't 
finicky about mahogany or Circassian 
walnut counters and display cases, car- 
peted store floors, and tall mirrors. She 
knows those things all go into the selling 
price. She wants a coat, a w rap, or certain 

yard goods—and she wants the goods, not 
a show for her money. 

Therefore, Efird stores are plain, homely, 
intimate sort of places, with all the goods 
in sight, and everything marked in plain 
figures. They putonnoairs. If you walked 
into any one of the thirty-seven Efird 
stores and asked for a red flannel shirt, the 
sales person would not register surprise, or 


remind vou that there are few calls for 
such things to-day. The Efird sales 
person would sell vou a red flannel shirt, 
and make you feel at home! 


UT the H. M. Efrd, who started 

J. B. on his mercantile career, had 
dreamed of some day running a store in 
which elegance would be the prevailing 
word. So when J. B. planned the new 
Efird Store, in Charlotte, he thought of 
his brother, and created just such a store 
as he felt his brother would have built, 
had he lived. And this new Efird store is 
modern enough, with its rest-rooms, cafe- 
terias, beauty parlors, salons where the 
latest Parisian styles are displayed on 
living models, and all that sort of thing. 
J. B. calls the new store a monument to 
his brother, and a bronze tablet on the 
face of the building is to the memory of 
H. M. Efird. 

“My early farm life taught me things 
that have made getting ahead easier for 
me," he said. “A large family of us learned 
to pull together. ‘That was a big thing for 
us. Then it taught me work, patience, and 
thrift. I think that is one of the greatest 
troubles with young folks starting out in 
life to-day; they haven't enough patience. 
Things don’t move fast enough for them. 
They develop desires for things before 
they can afford them. They get tn debt. 
Now, debt is one thing for a man of 
indeterminate income, but quite another 
thing for a man with a restricted. salary. 
While I've always made it a rule in my 
own life to pay as I go, I can see where 
getting in debt may spur a farmer, a 
business man, ora “commission man to 
work harder to increase his productivity, 
and pay out. That's the only way some 
folks get ahead. 

“But a , person working for a definite 
salary can't always increase his income to 
meet new demands. For that reason I 
emphasize the virtue of thrift to my 
employees. I don't want them to be 
stingy; stinginess is quite as much a vice 
as 'spendthriftry.' But a salaried man 
stie d live within his income. The one 
who does that is a safe man; he is usually 
the light-hearted, cheerful man. It’s 
altogether different with the chap who 
spends his salary before he makes it; he is 
the worried, restless kind; the kind that 
gets easily discouraged, and is held back 
w hen he ought to be going ahead. 

“In picking men and women for pro- 
motion I steer clear of those who are 
borrowers, and pick the ones who are 
living within their means. They may not 
always be the swiftest hares in the place; 
but they are dependable; they are not 
always worrying. 


T TAKES from five to ten years to 
develop a first-class department store 


manager. Some make it in less time; but 
too rapid advancement often turns a 


man’s head; he rises so quickly that he 
overestimates his ability and worth to the 
organization. 

" Every now and then some fellow blows 
in with a fine personality, a college 
diploma, and a stack of testimonials. He 
looks good to me, and I have an idea that 
a man of his polish and personality might 
be helpful to the rest of us who haven't 
had his educational opportunities. But 
I have had poor success with such. men. 

“I don't hold that against college men. 
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In specialized lines, college men climb 
fast; but the mercantile business is dif- 
ferent. It takes a long time for a fellow to 
learn merchandise. And then he has got 
to learn people, and their likes and dis- 
likes. He has to know a lot about human 
nature, and have a lot of patience. 

* And he must know values, because 
customers have a way of knowing those 
values themselves to-day. You will find 
the best values move every time. Occa- 
sionally a store manager will make a 
mistake and mark a lot of goods too 
high. He soon finds that lot left on his 
hands. 

“ And people not only have a keen sense 
of values—they know what they want to 
wear. National advertising, the pictorial 
magazines, the movies, travel, and many 
other things have sophisticated folks. 
‘The girl who lives down behind the rail- 
road tracks, or works in a textile mill, used 
to be little concerned about her appear- 
ance, or just didn’t know how to dress. 
‘That isn't true any more; the girl from the 
mill village has as good taste as her up- 
town sisters, and it's no longer easy to 
pick out one from the other in the crowds 
you see on the street. 

“Irs the same way with the farmer. 
The farmer used to come to town in a 
hickory shirt and a pair of dingy overalls, 
coarse brogan shoes on his feet, hair 
curled an inch thick on his neck, whiskers 
full of hayseed, and feet full of muck. He 
drove a mule perhaps, or, likely as not, a 
yoke of oxen. Now he has an automobile, 
and he isn’t satisfied to come to town in 
overalls any more. He tries to live up to 
his car. He takes pride in himself and in 
the appearance of his family. You find him 
putting in more time fixing up his place, 
and less time loafing. It seems the more 
folks have, the more they want—and the 
harder they'll work to earn the money to 
get what they want. 

“We thought at one time that the 
automobile would eat into people’s in- 
comes in such a way as to cripple other 
business. We thought they wouldn’t be 
able to own automobiles and buy good 
clothes too. We have found that they not 
only buy automobiles, but buy better 
clothes and more clothes than ever before. 
Instead of bankrupting them, the auto- 
mobile seems to have made them more 
prosperous." 


I? WAS nine o'clock at night. Mr. Efird 
had spent part of the afternoon with me, 
and had gone to his office about four 
o'clock that afternoon to look over some 
mail, promising to come back after supper. 
He had kept his promise. He was at my 
room by eight o'clock, and after an hour's 
chat he was about to leave. He went over 
to the telephone and gave a number. A 
voice at the other end answered and he 
said: 

“That you, Elizabeth? Stick the plug 
in the percolator and fix me a sandwich; 
I'll be home in a few minutes." 


| 


Age is not measured by Years 
if you form the babit of Internal Cleanliness 


BUNDANT energy, in spite 
of years, youthful ym and 


the cheery, comfortable feeling of 
health —these are the rewards of 
internal cleanliness. With internal 
cleanliness (freedom from faulty 
elimination) you can carry youth- 
fulness well into later life. 


The eminent scientist, Metchnikoff, 
discovered that old age is principally 
due to poisons originating in the 
intestinal tract. Like the dropping 
water that wears away the stone, the 
continued action of these poisons en- 
feebles the body. Intestinal poisons 
favor the advance of asthma and 
rheumatism, and other ailments that 
pik satire and hig to 
older e. Ultimately t ma 
lead ib isk blood benure, kaid 
ened arteries, kidney trouble or other 
grave organic disease. 


Value of Lubrication 


After middle life the natural lubri- 
cating fluid in the intestines is often 
deficient in both quantity and quality. 
A lubricant is needed to keep the 
poisonous food waste soft and mov- 


ing. Nujol is such a lubricant. Un- 
like laxatives, which irritate and 
inflame the intestinal walls, Nujol 
simply lubricates and softens the 
iod waste. Thus it insures regular 
and thorough elimination. 

Keep youthful by maintaining in- 
ternal cleanliness through the regular 
use of Nujol. It is used in leading 
hospitals and recommended by phy- 
sicians all over the world for people 
of all ages. 


You women who the welfare 
of the family! You should see to it 
that the older people, the children, 
and yourself use ds harmless but 
effective means to internal cleanli- 
ness and lasting health. 


Hundreds of thousands of people 
are taking Nujol not only to over- 
come, but to prevent faulty elimina- 
tion; because like pure water Nujol 
is harmless It may be taken as regu- 
larly as you wash your face or brush 
your teeth. Nujol makes internal 
cleanliness a habit — the healthiest 
habit in the world. For sale by all 
druggists. Made by Nujol Labora- 
tories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 
Tested and approved by the Good 


Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health 


EE A EXER ee 1 ee ee) ee es UERTI 
- 4-DAY TRIAL FREE! 
J. B. Efird had been at his office from Nujol, Room TRIAL FREE! | 
four P. M. to eight P. M., making up for the d 
time he had lost with a writing chap, and 
was just getting home to supper. (We 
call it supper in the South.) 

And ri bet Elizabeth, his wife, never 
asked him why he was late, or “For 
oodness sake, where have you been?” 
She knew! 


For this coupon and 10c (stamps or coin) to cover | 
packing and postage, send trial bottle and 16 page 
booklet, "Internal Cleanliness". (For booklet 
only, check here O and send without money.) [| 
[| 
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Suit or Topeoat for only 
$23.50! That’s what you can 
sell every man in your town this Spring. 
Make $75 a week—and up—right from the 
start! Write us today. The Style-Center 
Tailoring Co., Department K-3, Cincin- 
O. 
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Nation-wide demand for trained 
executives; all departments, hotels 
clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living; quick advance- 

ment; our methods endorsed by lead- 
ing hotels everywhere; write for Free 
Hook "YOUR BIG OPPORTUNI- 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
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Fine Profit First Month 


Selling the “Stay-Prest” Trousers Presser 


Stewart, W. Va., made 8504 first month—Whittelsey, Ken., 
made 850 first 2 days—oelling '' Prest” niinzing new kind 
of automatic Trousers Presser. K s trousers always in 
press, Simple but strong construction. Quick and casy to 
Every man wants several, Big, quick profits for men 
and women. Full information sent FREE. Complete work- 
ing outfit furnished. Write quick. Get started now. 


THE GETGEY-JUNG CO.. 78-C, G-J Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
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out of prayer meeting. Ella, that I'd 
known ever since she was a funny red- 
nosed baby, toddling along beside the toy 
delivery wagon when her brother Billy 
used to deliver her mother's fancy wash- 
ing! 

Te all came over me in a flash. There 
had never been a word of truth in all these 
stories about Peggy Scoggins. Corinne 
had seen her from the back at White’s; 
Dulcie, across the driveway getting into a 
car. Nobody had seen her face, and 
hadn’t thought they. needed to, that red 
coat was so unmistakable. Of course, 
that night that Rosemary had seen her 
getting out of the roadster at the corner, 
two blocks from the Scoggins house, it 
had been at the very corner where Ella 
lives. 

And of course Mrs. Scoggins had given 
Ella Peggy’s coat. It had been Ella all 
the time. And I had intended going back 
home and spreading it all over town that 
Peggy had been in a parked car on the 
Bridge Road at one o'clock in the morn- 
ing! 

I felt scared limp, as though a gun you'd 
been playing with had suddenly gone off 
and dino killed somebody. Not scared 
over what we had almost done to Peggy 
Scoggins. That was bad enough, but, 
after all, you can’t really hurt a Scoggins 
in Montrose. 

Even if it had all been true about Peggy 
and had got out, it would just have made 
a terrible stir for a while; Peggy would 
have been packed off somewhere to school 
and the whole thing hushed up. By the 
time she got back, nobody would dare 
really snub her— Judge Scoggins is presi- 
dent of the bank and the richest man 
in town—and, after a while, Peggy would 
marry somebody who'd be only too glad 
to be Judge Scoggins's son-in-law, and the 
whole story would be forgotten. No, a 
little gossip wouldn't really hurt Peggy 
Scoggins much. 

But Ella Crowninshield! 


OBODY’D be afraid of offending her 

family. Her father had beendead since 
just before she was born and her mother 
was just a fancy washerwoman. There 
was no bank back of Ella Crowninshield. 
'There'd be no money for Ella to go away 
with until things had been hushed up and 


forgotten. And things would never be 
forgotten, either. Look at Lulu Crown- 
inshield! 


It was in the blood, people would tell 
you. The two sisters who had married 
and turned out all right wouldn’t count 
a second against Lulu. Everybody in 
Montrose and Verblen would hear all 
about it. No decent man would ever 
think of marrying Ella after this. She 
would have to live on right here in Mont- 
rose, and she would be utterly and com- 
pletely damned. 

I felt simply limp and scared to death. 
Didn’t Ella have any sense? Didn’t she 
know what people would say when she 
started running with a married man? 
Didn’t she know that, even if he’d been 
single, she could ruin her reputation for 
life just by going to White’s with him, or 


staying out all hours in a sporty-looking 
car? Didn't she have any sense at all? 

I was simply “urious at Ella. "The 
danger she was walking right into, herself! 
Of course I'd keep still, but somebody 
would see her sometime who wouldn’t. 
I had got to stop her in time, that was all. 
Ud give her a terrible talking to the very 
next day. I'd tell her! 

She stopped in the next morning to re- 
turn the dubios best dresses that I al- 
ways have her mother do up. I was out 
in the kitchen making cookies and all 
primed and ready for Ella. I'd tell her! 


DON'T know what kept me from jump- 

ing on her the Pec she opened the 
door. Goodness knows, I was all ready to. 
Something stopped me, though, and made 
me think it would be just as well to start 
a little easy, work up to jumping on her 
by degrees. So I just passed her a hot 
cookie on my pancake turner and said: 

“Sit down a minute. "There are raisins 
in the panful that's in the oven now. 
What's all the news?” 

We talked a few minutes about nothing 
at all. Then I said carelessly: 

**What'd you do last night?” 

I expected she'd turn red and act guilty, 
which would give me my chance. But 
instead she lighted up like a room when 
you turn on the floor lamp in the twilight. 

“Went riding with Joe,” she said. 

“Joe who?” 

Nes Donaldson. He works over in 
the Verblen garage, you know. He's got a 
night job there now, but they're going to 
give him a swell jue in the repair de- 
partment when old Johnson leaves in the 

ring. He's just wonderful with ma- 
chines: He fixed up Mr. Vance’s French 
car when the mechanic they’d got clear 
up from Chicago couldn’t locate the 
trouble. Mr. Vance thinks he’s grand.” 

“Ts that light blue roadster Mr. ad 
car?" L asked. 

* M'hm!" Ella just beamed. “We was 
out in it last night. Mr. Vance lets Joc 
drive it sometimes on his night off.” 

“Last night?” I said innocently. “Why, 
you were here with the babies last night.” 

“Oh, afterward,” said Ella. And then, 
as though she were afraid I was criti- 
cizing her, “He didn’t come here at all. 
I met him down at Gray’s corner. I knew 
you didn’t like it the other night I had him 
here." 

“ But it must have been awfully late, 
I said. "You were here till nearly ten.” 

Ella giggled. 

“We never got home till ten minutes of 
two," she confessed. “Mr. Vance starts 
South to-day in the car, and it was our 
last chance.” 

By the kid way she giggled about it and 
the way she acted so tickled, I knew that 
it was really all right. Which made it all 
the worse in a way. For her to get her- 
self talked about the way she would, all 
for nothin 

“ But, Fito,” a," I said, “you can't stay 
out till two o'clock in the morning in a 
gossipy little place like Montrose without 
getting talked about." 

Ella shrugged her shoulders. 

“Te s the only time I can see him,” she 
said. “Thursday’s the only night he gets 
off, and I have to be here every Thursday 
night. You don't get home from the 
Charity Club till eleven o'clock." 


” 


Well, there was something in what she ` 
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PROTECTION | 


OT until your house or my house 
| —your loved ones or mine—are 
threatened, do.we fully value the 
quick response and ready protection 
of the fire department. 


| However, the elements are not the 
| only menace to the peace of our 
homes. We must protect our fami- 
lies and valued possessions from the 
lawless. Not until the depredations 
of theseirresponsibles fall within our 
own experience do we rightly appre- 
ciate the protective presence of a 
Colt Revolver or Automatic Pistol. 
A Colt inspires confidence in every 
member of your household. And it 
is mighty comforting to know that 
this protection is afforded without 
the slightest danger of mishap from 
accidental discharge. 


Your Dealer(or the new Colt Catalog) will 
explain this Colt Automatic Grip Safety 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Representative 


Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


AT fo c 
OME American Corr. School of Law, 3601 
H Michigan Ave., Dept. 1183, Chicago 


rt | Corner Your Pictures-aibumn 


e s keep t! 


joy them always. 
ngel 


F LORIDA. 


Fruitland Park land owners ot land men 
desiring new settlers, offer you the opportunity 
of acquiring orange ‘groves in * this lake-je weled 


‘orners | Colors hr 


upply and V 
Thes 


h highland section for only $140 an acre. Those 
No Paste oak d way io mount in earnest write for book of actual photos und 
tot Kodak Prints. A dime brings 100 easy payment plan. BOARD OF TRADE, 
les e st RS er] 
B uys * Samples to irz: Arite Room 317, Fruitland Park, Floridą 


400 Dept. 90, 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago 


Formerly Virginia Female Institute 1925 
healthful 
Loyal 


1843 


Ok lest girls’ schoolin Virginin , 
ind. beautiful. G ‘cue ral and college 
uh munie find here for their dau: e 

u n e x co omb ned with r 
ing methods. Supervised out-door sports. For cutalugue address 


MRS. I. N. HILLS, ^. B., Box C 
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Two Minutes a.Day 
keeps a. cold away 


You guard your 

teeth — why not 

your nose and 
throat? 


D? you catch cold 
easily? Doslight 
throat irritations 
make you cough fre- 
quently? Are you 
sometimes troubled 
with sore throat? 
Strengthen the tis- 
sues of your nose, 
your mouth, your 
throat. Regular, sys- 
tematic care—easily 
and quickly given — 
will doit. Put Glyco- 
Thymoline diluted 
with water in an 
atomizer. Spray this 
solution up into 
your nose morning 
and evening. Spray 
your mouth and 
your throat also. 
Inhale as you spray. 
The taste is extremely 
pleasant, the after-effect 
soothingand freshening. For 
years, physicians have recom- 
mended Glyco-Thymoline for the relief 
of colds; it is also a preventive. 


N the tissues of your nose, mouth and 

throat there are countless tiny channels, 
or blood-vessels. Your blood flows through 
these passages, just as traffic would through 
a vast network of streets and avenues. But 
there are weak spots in the system. A famous 
doctor says that almost everybody has them. 
They slow up circulation, just as a bad spot 
in the pavement slows up traffic. They are 
the spots that germs attack. They are the 
spots that suffer from exposure. They are the 
spots that are at once affected by the air of 
badly heated and ventilated rooms. Nature’s 
remedy is to rush to the spot an extra quan- 
tity of blood—to clear away the congestion. 
Sometimes this succeeds; but when it doesn’t, 
that extra blood remains to make the con- 
gestion worse. Traffic is blocked; your blood 
doesn’t circulate as it should; inflammation 
sets in, and you ask yourself, “How did I get 
this cold?" Glyco-Thymoline prevents colds 
because it unblocks traffic, relieves the 
clogged-up blood vessels so that the blood 
circulates more freely. Thus, it aids Nature 
keep you healthy. 


HY is it that your dentist always 
urges you to use dental floss? He 
knows from wide experience that minute food 
particles frequently escape the tooth-brushes 
of even the most careful people. These par- 
ticles hide in the hard-to-reach places. If 


Why you catch 

cold and how 

you can easily 
prevent it. 


Your 
Throat 


The air you breathe, the food 
you eat, practically every- 
thing that enters your system, 
must enter here. It is lined 
with sensitive tissues that 
must resist conditions that 
Nature did not count upon 
stale air, dusty air, air filled 
with the fumes of burnt gaso- 
line, and modern food. Glyco- 
Thymoline gives Nature the 
aid she needs, 


Your 
Mouth 


It is one of the most sensitive, 
yet most neglected, parts of 
your body. Glyco-Thymoline 
keeps it clean, neutralizes 
acidity, gives your mouth a 
resh, healthy feeling, and 
strengthens the tissues of 
cheeks and gums by stimu- 
lating the circulation, 


Your Nose 


» Through this sensitive corri- 
y dor the air you must have enters 
your body. It is vital to your 
health that this passageway be kept 
clear. Strengthening the tissues and 


D E 
ay 

7 A 

4 membranes will do more than anything 
else to keep it clear. 


they are not soon dislodged, they ferment. 
Fermentation produces acids which attack 
the teeth, break through the enamel and 
cause decay. Unpleasant breath also results. 
Use dental floss faithfully, but also use Glyco- 
Thymoline. Nature intended your mouth to 
be alkaline, and Glyco-Thymoline is an alka- 
line preparation— the opposite of an acid. It 
checks fermentation, neutralizes the acids 
of decay and makes the mouth fresh, pure and 
wholesome. If you suffer from sore and 
tender gums, Glyco-Thymoline will stim- 


ulate the circulation 
and thus aid Nature f 
to harden them and j dí! 


make them healthy. 
Glyco- Thy moline is 
sold by druggists every- 
where in small, medium, 
and large size bottles. 


Free 
Two Weeks’ Test 


KRESS & OWEN COMPANY 
361 Pearl Street, Dept. 2-F 
New York City 

Send me free of charge enough Glyco-Thymoline for 
atomizer use morning and evening for two weeks. 


said. She'd lost a lot of jobs by not 
wanting to work when she had her bank 
beau. Jobs like Ella’s you have to take 
when they're offered. 

“Then you ought to have him at 
home," I said. 

Ella's face got queer and hard. 

“Ma sleeps in the parlor, and she goes 
to bed at nine. And I'm never goin' to 
have a fellow at home again, anyway. I 
had a swell fellow—worked in the bank— 
used to come Sundays. Itd be just the 
same if I had Joe there as it was with him. 
My sister's kids stuck right in the parlor 
all the time, and she came in once and sat 
the whole time he was there, telling him 
about the time she was operated on; and 
Ma'd come in at nine and yawn and look 
at the clock—and the place always smells 
steamy anyhow. Then one day Lulu 
came up from Chicago, and she and Ma 
had an awful row in the kitchen, and he 
could hear every word of it. That was 
the last straw! He never came another 
time.” 

Just as suddenly as her face had 
hardened, it got all soft again. 

“T don’t care, though. Joe’s worth ten 
of him, if he did work in a bank. But you 
can bet I’m not going to have Joe at 
home. Ma’s still got Lulu on her mind, 
and like as not the second time Joe came 
she'd stalk up and ask him if he meant to 
marry me. You know how that'd scare 
any fellow to death. I—I just gotta have 
everything go right. You know how it is." 


I^ 'THAT instant, the long lecture I had 
all ready and waiting for Ella, died in me. 
I simply couldn't say the first word of it. 
It was the way she said, “You know how 
it is," confidentially, as woman to woman, 
that stopped me. For I did know how it 
was. I didn't want to know. I would 
rather have remembered that I was six 
years older than Ella and married, and 
came from a good family, and couldn't 
understand how she could do such foolish 
things. I didn't want to understand; but 
I simply couldn't help myself. 

Tey just gotta have everything go 
right!" Oh, couldn't I remember when 
I'd felt that way about Will! When I 
first began to be crazy about him, and 
wasn’t sure whether he was crazy about 
me or not. I could just remember the 
goosefleshy excitement when the very 
ringing of the telephone would make me 

ositively sick with uncertainty. When 

'd be all trembly with hurry, and yet 
afraid to take down the receiver, feeling 
that if it shouldn't be Will I should die. 

I must have done a stack of silly things, 
too. Mother and Father hadn't seemed 
to care, though. I could remember how 
they used to sit inside on hot, stuffy 
nights, so that Kathie and Elmer could 
have the front porch and Will and I the 
back. And the night Will and I had gone 
to Verblen for a sundae after the Dancing 
Club, and missed the last car and had to 
walk home, and got back so late, and Aunt 
Hattie, who was visiting us, was so 
shocked and said, ‘‘ But why did you have 
to go clear to Verblen for ice cream in the 
first place?" How Father had just said, 
* Oh, come, come, Hat, I can remember 
the time when you thought the farther 
from home you bought a slice of water- 
melon, the better it tasted.” 

And all the other girls, too. Dulcie 
would be horrified to know that Ella had 
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spooned in a parked car out on Bridge | 
Road, and yet she and Roger used to put | 
out the street light and sit out on Dulcie's 
steps summer nights after parties, till Mr. 
Dunwoody would call out of the window 
and tell Dulcie to bring in the morning 
paper when she came. 

t was all silly. And yet it wasn't just 
silly. It was pretty important, too. Just 
silly little things like that might make all 
the difference in the world to Ella. The 
difference between baking cookies in her 
own sunny kitchen sometime, with some- 
body who'd look as good to her as Will 
does to me, coming home at noon to eat 
them, a baby of her own to take care of, 
and worry over and love till just thinking 
of it brought a lump into her throat—the. 
difference between that and spending 
her life in other people's kitchens, wash- 
ing other people's dishes, taking care of, 
other people's babies. Or maybe even— 
I remembered Lulu Crowninshield, the last 
time she was in town with her fur coat 
and her gold mesh bag, and decent women 
crossing the street so they wouldn't have | 
to speak to her. 

Why, Ella was in the scariest position 
in the world! Her whole life might swing 
either way. And there wasn't a soul to 
give her the right push. No mother to 
help make things go smoothly, no safe, 
comfortable father to call out the up- 
stairs window when she stayed out too 
late. Nobody but a whole town waiting 
to call her wicked if she was silly. And 
Ella was just as sure to be silly as I was 
when I was first crazy about Will, or 
Dulcie was when she was first in love with 
Roger Lane. 

I looked over at Ella, and she smiled at 
me, an excited, kid smile. Suddenly I 
thought of Will coming around the corner 
at supper time, of my babies blowing 
bubbles and grabbing hold of my hair, of 
everything that was dear and safe and 
happy, then of Ella, likelier than not to 
let it all slip through her fingers. Some- 
thing had got to be done about it. Things 
couldn't be Zet go as terribly wrong as that. 

And I knew that it was up to me. 


“TISTEN, Ella,” I said briskly, pulling a 

pan of cookies out of the oven, **don't 
go meeting Joe around on corners and 
riding all hours of the night with him. 
And don't ever go to White's. You'll get 
yourself talked about, and you know 
what that's likely to do to any beau. 
You're all wrong about my not wanting 
him here. I don't care at all. Have him 
come here every Thursday night. You 
can have the supper dishes washed and 
vour dress changed before he can get over 
here from Verblen. Take him into the 
living-room and play the Songola, or do 
anything you want to. Will's always at 
Lodge that night, so we never use the 
room." 

*Hon-honestly! You—you really 
wouldn't care? ir we didn't stay in the 
kitchen?" 

Ella's face made my throat get all tight 
and achy. lt was so surprised and ex- 
cited and half scared, as though I were 
handing her the grandest thing in the 
world, and she was afraid to believe it for 
fear I might change my mind and snatch 
it back. The poor kid! To feel like that 
over something the rest of us had taken as 
much for granted as the air we breathed! 
Looking as though the heavens had | 


| cle designs. Stand- 


do with your hand? 


“Rider” Back. 
One of the most 
popular Bicy- 


ard or French (nar- 
row) size. 


Mould your partner holt 


Includes bidding, doubling, 
overbids, supporting bids, take- 
outs, language of Bridge, lead- 
ing, discarding, methods of play 
—everything vou should know 
to be a good player. 


Congress Cards are the most 
artistic cards that can be made. 
Especially designed for parties, 
gifts, and prizes. Exquisite pic- 
torial and decorative backs in 
color; gold edges; handsome 
telescope cases. 


Buy either Bicycle or Congress 
Cards in single packs or in the 
new two-pack cases holding 
two decks with contrasting 
backs, especially convenient for 
ull gamesrequiring 
two packs of curds. 


(QE 
E T 


Your partner deals and bids one No- 
trump; second hand bids two Clubs; 
vou hold: Clubs—7, 4, 2; Diamonds— 
A, 4, 3, 2; Hearts—A, K, 2; Spades—Q, 
4, 2. What cards should your partner 
hold to justify his original bid of one 
No-trump? Are you justified in raising 
to two No-trump — or what should you 


, 


, 


T is easy to bea prize winner at Auction 
Bridge if you know how to bid. Our 
booklet, 


**Easy Lessons in Auction Bridge," 


tells how to value your cards and let vour 
partner know in the language of Bridge 
what you hold. 10 cents postpaid. 


But, equally important, is to use cards 
that do not distract the mind. 


The best way is to always have on hand 
a fresh, clean pack of Bicycle Cards. 
Their splendid finish and big indexes 
speed up the play and give it the spon- 
taneity that makes for real recreation. 
Their remarkable quality enables them 
to go through game after game without 
losing the snappy liveliness of a new deck. 


You can’t get Bicycle superiori- 
ty for less than Bicycle price. 


‘3. BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 


as The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. C-5, Cincinnati, U. S. A. or Windsor, Canada. 
wanted Please send the books checked. All seven 50 cents. 
All seven Easy Lessons in Auction Bridge Entertaining with Cards—c cr - 
50 cents —as described above... LUC thing from invitation to menus 
The Official Rules of Card Games Card. Stunts for Kiddies— build- 
THE U. S. PLAY- —300 games, 250 pages __20¢ ing, puzzles, ete... -0 
ING CARD CO. gue Rag eL Six Popular Card Games—com- 
Dept. C-5 Fortune Telling — with regular cards 6c plete, concise rules of Auction, 
Te ros Card Tricks—feats of magic for Cribbage, Pitch, Five Hundred, 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. boys and adults... Oc Pinochle, Solitaire... 


or Windsor, Canada 
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Out with the Old — 
In with the New! 


Are you moving this year? Or 
simply moving things around? 
In either case, it is an ideal time 
to replace wornout furnishings 
or add some needed pieces — 
and here's the way: 


If, on inspe&ing the Stock of your 
Neighborhood Furniture Dealer,you 
do not find what you want, ask to 
see his copy of our 448-page catalog. 
If you prefer, ask him for a Card of 
Introduction and make your selec- 
tion in person from one of our 
mammoth displays. 


Deliveries are made through your 
dealer. This permits both dealer and 
manufacturer to serve you at reduced 
cost and means economy for you. 


32-Page Booklet Free 


“Correct Care of Home Furnish- 
ings” is filled with valuable infor- 
mation about wood and fibre fur- 
niture of all kinds, carpets, rugsand 
linoleums, draperies, etc. Address 
nearest office. 


yor’ PHILADELPHIA’ 


FREE 


20 treatment tin 


years doing good. Head, Nose, Throat, 
Headache, Colds, all kinds relieved. 
45,000 Drug Stores sell it. 


KONDON 


2628 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


opened. And for just a decent place to 
see her sweetheart! 

So nobody had ever offered her any- 
thing like that before! Had nobody else 
ever seen how important it was? Oh, 
there was no use dodging. It was up tome. 

“Have you worn that red coat much?" 
I asked anxiously. “The one Mrs. Scog- 
«gins gave you?" 

Ella shook her head. 

“Just out with Joe. It's a swell coat; 
but I don't know— 1 kind of hate to wear 
it around Montrose here. I guess maybe 
it's too swell for me. I'd feel as though 
everybody was looking at me and think- 
ing, Ob; oai: there goes Peggy Scoggins's 
coat!" ; 

For a second I felt almost wobbly with 
relief. It was like the moment Dick 
Barthelmess dragged the girl back from 
the brink of the falls. There wasn't a 
thing in the world that need ever connect 
Ella with the scandal. Nobody had really 
seen Joe, the car had gone South, and the 
coat— Why, Ella was safe! Safe—she 
didn’t even know the falls had been there! 

“Of course I'll have to wear it," she 
said, “as soon as it gets cold.” 

“Of course," I said, making my voice 
sound careless. It was like watching a 
scary, exciting movie. Only I was caught 
right into playing in it, too. I couldn’t 
help myself. I knew I was doing some- 
thing wild and crazy; but I couldn’t stop 
myself. I couldn’t make anything seem 
important but dragging Ella back, well 
away from those falls. 

“By the way,” I said, and nothing in 
the world seemed necessary except to 
make my voice casual enough, so that 
Ella wouldn't suspect anything, “by the 
way, I’ve got a coat that I can’t wear, 
and I'm going to send it to my cousin in 
Kansas. If you’d rather have it, I’d just 
as soon trade and send my cousin Peggy 
Scoggins’s red one. Mine is really almost 
as nice a coat, if it didn’t come from Paris. 
Rich brown with fluffy fox collar and 
cuffs.” 

“The one you showed me Sunday!” 
Ella gasped. ‘‘Why, that’s brand-new!” 

I guess Ella had never had anything 
new in her life to wear. 

“Oh, I haven’t had it long,” I said, 
brandishing my pancake turner casually. 
“But it’s too dark, and Will doesn’t like 
it.’ 


HAT was a terrible lie of course. But 

it worked! It worked! Ella never sus- 
pected a thing. She went home, looking 
kind of dazed, with my coat in the box it 
had come in. I was to stop for the red one 
in the flivver that night. Ella wanted to 
bring it over; but I was taking no chances 
of anybody in Montrose ever seeing that 
bright red coat again. 

I. stood watching Ella walk down the 
street. Slowly, the enormity of what I 
had done came creeping over me. I had 
viven away my new winter coat! A 
bnadar coat that I'd never even worn. 
It was a beautiful coat, the first really 
nice thing I'd bought since the babies 
came. Will was crazy about it. I hadn't 
meant to send it to any cousin in Kansas. 
I haven't even got a cousin in Kansas. 
But I didn't have any other coat, except 
a black one three years old; that was 
nothing I could have offered Ella in place 
of that beautiful Paris coat. Of course I 


| couldn't go around Montrose in Peggy 


fout 


For Burns 
and Scalds 


Scaldsandburnsquicklycease 
to bother and pain when th 

are dressed with “‘ Vaseline” 
Petroleum Jelly. It soothes 
the pain, keeps out air and 
dirt so that nature can do 
its healing work undisturbed. 
Keep it handy in case of need. 


* * LJ 


For fifty years "Vaseline" 
Petroleum Jelly has been a 
standard supply in every hos- 
pital, used by every physician 
and nurse. Have it handy 
in your first aid kit or medi- 
cine cabinet. 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Company 


(Consolidated) 
State Street New York 


Vaseline 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


Look for the 
trade-mark 
“Vaseline”. 
It is your 
protection. 


D^ For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers 


Avoid Imitations 


—————as iE 


PEWRITER 


PRICES CUT RS 


Your choice of the World's best 

typewriters — Underwoc Rem- 

ington, Olt full 
" completely rebuilt D 4 

brand new. rices ME 

wn to balf. Act quick. S 


Just send your name and address and we will mail you our 
complete FREE CATALOG prepaid, fully describing and 

actual photographe of each beautiful machine in full colors, Te! 
every detail of our direct-to-you small-payment plan. te now for 
tremendous saving. No obligation whatever. Still time if you act now. 


International Typewriter Exchange 
186-188 W. Lake Street. Department 342 Chicago, Ill, 
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By Mrs. Gene Carter 


"My bottle and Handy Can of 
3-in-One are my real housekeep- 
ing standbys. 


**T use 3-in-One out of the bottle 
when making dust cloths and pol- 
ish mops or cleaning and polish- 
ing furniture and woodwork. 


“I find the Handy Can more conveni- 
ent and economical when lubricating 
vacuum cleaner, sewing machine, etc. 
I can oilthings just right without 
waste or muss,” 


e. 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


has 79 valuable uses in every home, 
lubricating, . cleaning, polishing and 
preventing rust. If youare not familiar 
with all these uses you are overlook- 
ing some of the conveniences that 
3-in-One can give you. 


|. At all good stores in 1-02., 3-0z. and 
| S-oz. bottles; also in 3-oz. Handy Oil 


ans. The 8-oz. bottle is the econom 
icalsize. Contains more for the money. 


| FREE—Cercrous sample and 


| 


130LE. William St., 
_ Factories: Rabway, N. J. and Montreal 


Dictionary of Uses. 
Write for both on a postal. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY Í 
New York, N. Y. 
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Fever isa 
dangerous 


symptom 
. Keepa 


COS 
Tyco 


Jhermometer 
inthe Home 


/fyour Dealer cannot supply You,write 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 
dian Plant, Tycos Bidg Toronto 


cos or Ta yor Thermometer for Every Purpose 


Can 
eres 


LAG 
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Scoggins’s coat, either, so I should simply 
have to wear the old black one. 

What on earth would Will say? We 
run our budget together. I couldn't 
blame him if he was erfectly furious. 
He'd be justified enough. It was a per- 
fectly crazy thing to do. I knew it, and 
vet, even realizing the enormity of what 
I'd done, I knew I'd be fool enough to 
do it right straight over again if Ella 
were sitting in the kitchen now. 

I told Will, fearfully, the instant he got 
in the house for dinner. I tried to make 
him see how necessary it had been, but I 
was afraid I couldn't. 

"I know I shouldn't have done it," I 
said; "but, honestly, Will, there just 
didn't seem to be any other way. I can 
wear my old black coat and—well, there 
just wasn’t any other way. Do you mind 
an awful lot?’ 

Will is the dearest man in the world. 
He just looked at me a minute. 

" Doll," he said solemnly, * you'll never 
be able to get that black coat on over your 
wings.” 

I felt the load of the ages fall off my 
poe: Everything was all right, after 
all. 


ND it’s working out gorgeously. Of 
course I’m sorry that I've had to give 
uptheCharity Club; but! simply don’t dare 
leave the babies in the house with nobody 
but a girl entertaining a beau. I know 
how any. girl with a beau is. The house 
might catch fire and burn down, and 
Ella’d never even smell smoke. 
have to be careful, always making 
Ella think I intend to go to the club but 
that something has come up at the last 
minute. She’s proud, and wouldn’t come 
if she didn’t think she was staying with 
the babies. I sit up-stairs in my new 
little sewing-room, where I can’t hear them 
talking in the living-room. Sometimes, 
when Will gets home from Lodge, Ella 
and I make hot chocolate, and we all four 
lay Five Hundred for an hour or so. 
Vill thinks Joe is a fine young fellow. 

I suppose the Charity Club has gos- 
siped about me till I’m as stale a subject as 
Betty Bartell or Veda Knopf and Fred. 
But I don’t care, so long as they’re too 
busy to talk any more about the places 
they saw Peggy Scoggins’s coat. I did 
feel awfully parley when Miss Evarts said 
she was so sorry to hear I’d dropped out of 
the club, that it seemed as though even a 
busy young matron should find time to do 
a little welfare work. But I consoled my- 
self with the knowledge that, though I 
can’t explain to the rest of them, I haven’t 
really dropped charity work for good. I 
shall go right back into it as soon as I get 
Ella Crowninshield safely married and 
off my hands. 


“WHY I Quit Lying” is the remark- 
able confession of a professional man. 
In this article, next month, he tells 
you how he got into the habit of say- 
ing what was not true, describes the 
embarrassment he suffered because 
he took the path of least resistance, 
and relates how he finally overcame 
his weakness, and how he learned to 
say ‘‘No,’’ even when it was the dis- 
agreeable thing to say. You will find 
| this one of the most interesting reve- 
| lations you have ever read. 


Could she 
earn her 
own living ? 


HE’S your daughter—and per- 
haps you hate to think of her 
having to work for a living. 


But this sort of thing does happen 

in very nice families—and too 

often the girl is utterly unpre- 

pared for any well-paid occupa- 

tion. So she takes a poorly-paid 

job as sales girl, waitress or clerk. 
* * * * 


It's different when there is a 
Corona in the home. A child 
who has learned to use Corona 
Four, with its standard office 
keyboard, can operate any office 
machine — and you've provided 
her with the best kind of an 
insurance policy against the day 
when she may be forced to sup- 
port herself. 


CoronaFour costs only $60. Easy 
terms if desired. Look for Corona 
in your phone book or write 
Corona Typewriter Co., Inc.,102 
Main St., Groton, N. Y. 


hum———————— 
QR FORNIA 
FORD TODS 


DOUBLE THE VALUE 
Equip your Ford Roadster or Touring Car 
with a "KOUPET" CALIFORNIA TOP. 
Noiseless, stylish, easy to install; Cool in 
summer and Warm in winter. 


QUALITY HIGH —PRICE LOW 


Ask Your Dealer or Write Factory Today 


Koupet Auto Top Co. 
Belleville Illinois 
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Radio science has wrought another 
miracle. A miracle for the deaf— giving 
good hearing at once to poor ears and 
ending the discomfort and embarrass- 
ment of deafness. 


The makers of the ACOUSTICON, 
for 20 years recognized as the world's 
best hearing aid, announce a vital re- 
finement to this remarkable little device. 


The ACOUSTICON is now based 
upon the same sound-sending, repro- 
ducing and amplifying principles of the 
radio itself — with the deaf person as his 
own receiving and sending station. 


. BURPEE'S ANNUAL. This 
is the catalog that tells the truth 
about the Best Seeds That Grow. 
Market wers and florists use 
Burpee's Annual as a reference 
Y book, and still it is so interesting 
9 and easy to read that a million 
y Z7 amateurs use it as their garden 
‘oS guide. Burpee’s Annual is the most 
popular seed catalog in the world. 
Tf you are interested in gardening, Burpee's 
Annual will be mailed to you free. 


FREE SAMPLE. First write for a copy 
of Burpee's Annual; then look through the book 
and select a regular 10c packet of any vegetable or 
flower seed entirely free, and we will mail it to you 
post-paid. 

This free offer ts made to get new customers for 
|Burpee's Seeds and is good only until May 1, 1925. 


$261 u04 TYNNNY $.33dU08 


sIn 


———————-TEAR HERE = = = = = mm — 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 
Send me Burpee's Annual with Order Sheet, good 
for a free 10c packet of Burpee's Seeds. C-7 
ee a 


. or St. 
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DEAFNESS Conquered by New 
Radio Invention—at Trifling Cost! 
FREE Ten Days' Trial 


The Radio- 
Cou 
TARE a E) 


TEN DAYS 


DEAFNESS IS 
A MENACE 
TO BEAUTY 


Frowns change to 
smiles when deaf- 
ness goes. 


Like the radio, the ACOUSTICON 
has a transmitter and a receiver sen- 
sitive to a pin drop. So powerful they 
pick up any sound the normal ear can 
hear and deliver it clearly, distinctly, res- 
onantly to the impaired auditory nerve. 


FREE 10 Days' Trial 

The new radio-built ACOUSTICON is a marvel 
of lightness, comfort, inconspicuousness. A joy 
to wear and use. We are so sure it will delight 
you, regardless of what other device you are now 
using, that we invite you to try it 10 days with- 
out a penny of risk. No red tape to go through. 
No deposit or payment of any kind, Just send 
your name, address and free trial request to the 

JICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Dept. 1303, 220 W, 42nd Street, New York City. 


Built Hearing Aid 


sticon 


FREE 


1054—Blue Print, Working Pians and Specittications 
only $40.00 


900 WAYS 


for Home- Builders 
to SAVE MONEY 


People building their first home are constantly making little mistakes 
which often run into $1,000 or more. But at last a service is offered 
to you that not only shows you how to avoid these costly errors but 
actually points out many short cuta that reduce the cost of building. 
In a wonderful new book called '' Beautiful Hornes'* you are given 
lans for more than 200 homes of all types—plans that have been 
ested by actual building. You are shown the very latest styles in 
Stucco, Brick, Tile and Frame Houses and how to choose intelligently 
between different materials. You get the latest ideas on Interior 
Decorating. With this De Luxe Plan Book you receive a year's sub- 
scription to Keitb's Magazine, the recog- 
nized authority on home building fortwenty- 
five years. Just send your name an as 
pay the postman only $3 plus a few 
cents postage upon arrival. rite at once. 


KEITH CORPORATION | Sues to you for a 
100 North 7th Street amazing offer. Sold 
Dept. 1-C CENE ADT 


Minneapolis, Minn. a copy. 


Keith's Magazine 
an authority for 


twenty-five iu 
on home building 


Why We Have Gone 
Mad Over Cross- 
Word Puzzles 


(Continued from page 29) 


In spite of this pessimistic note, the 
two young men stuck to their plan. But 
as they didn't want to get in too deep, 
they decided to bring out a small edition 
—only 3,600 copies. This first edition 
was published the middle of April. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Simon had been going 
around to the dealers, trying to get ad- 
vance orders for the book. One of the 
largest he obtained was an order for 
twenty-five copies from the buyer in a 
very important New York book store. 
This buyer, who was a personal acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Simon's, told him later that 
he ordered those twenty-five copies 
merely out of friendship. He hoped he 
might “work off” three of them, although 
he wasn’t very sanguine. 

But the experts can make some pretty 
big blunders in sizing up you and me and 
the rest of the great public. Instead of 
“working off" only three cross-word 
books, that store alone has sold thousands 
and thousands of copies. 

Inside of a month the demand began to 
grow. New editions of the first book 
came out in rapid succession. A second 
one followed and sold like hot cakes. 
When the third book was published, it 
started with an edition of forty thousand 
copies! Approximately three quarters of 
a million EP these books have been sold, 
and still the demand keeps up. 

Other publishers have followed suit. 
There are all kinds of cross-word puzzle 
books, including several for children. 
There is a Biblical one, containing only 
words which are found in the Scriptures. 
There is a “celebrity” book, made up of 
cross-word puzzles which have been con- 
structed by famous people. There are 
Yiddish puzzles for the Jews; and so on 
almost without end. 

I have seen letters from professors 
in the leading American and English uni- 
versities, telling how they use the cross- 
word puzzles in their classrooms. Some 
of these professors are employing the 
puzzles in connection with intelligence 
tests. They say that these two methods 
of checking up our mental alertness cor- 
roborate each other. If you are a good 
puzzler you also get a good rating in the 
intelligence tests. 


NE interesting result of the mania 

has been reported by the publishers of 
dictionaries. Thes declare that their 
sales, since the cross-word furor started, 
have been unprecedented. 

As for Roget's Thesaurus, a good many 
people didn't know, a year ago, whether 
it was a prehistoric animal or a disease. 
Those same people, to-day, turn fever- 
ishly to a book of synonyms, as if it were 
a long-lost friend. 

In the good old pre-cross-word days, 
folks used to lay in a supply of novels 
when starting br Europe. Now they 
have sent to the steamer a set of puzzle 
books, one for each member of the party! 
a dictionary, a thesaurus, an atlas, and 
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perhaps also a French and a Spanish | 
dictionary. 

This is no exaggeration of the truth. 
Ocean voyages have become protracted 
cross-word orgies. The Simon and Schus- 
ter office receives hectic telegrams, direct- 
ing that the puzzle books, with the sets of 
answers, be sent without fail to departing 
steamers. 

Preachers have used the cross-word 
puzzle to attract bigger congregations. 
Chey announce in the daily papers that a | 
large blackboard will be placed in front 
of the pulpit; that on it will be an original 
puzzle; and that the audience must solve 
the puzzle before the preacher will begin 
his sermon. As a rule, the solved puzzle 
proves to be the text for the sermon. 

We'used to hear of “golf widows.” Now | 
it is the “cross-word widow." One of these 
inhappy females, according to newspaper , 
reports, was Mrs. Mary Zaba, of Chicago. | 
She complained to Judge Sabath that her 
husband was so busy solving cross-word | 
puzzles that he didn’t have time to sup- | 
port her. | 

Mr. Zaba admitted that he was one of 
the army of puzzlers; but he denied that 
this had made him forget his marital 
responsibilities. The judge solved that 
puzzle by suggesting that Zaba limit 
himself to three cross-word problems a 
day, and devote the rest of his time to | 
his domestic duties. 

| 


SEVERAL months ago, three men were | 

* 7 having supper one night ina New York 
restaurant. One of them had the cross- | 
word puzzle book propped against the 
sugar bowl and was trying—but you | 
know all about that. You had to send 
your suit to the cleaner last week, because 
you attempted to eat soup and to do a 
puzzle at one and the same time. 

Well, this man was observed by the 
other two; and, drawn as by a magnet, 
they joined him. Midnight came and 
went—but the three men stayed on. One 
A. M.—and all the other patrons had de- 
parted. Two 4.M.—and the waiters had 
piled the chairs on the tables and were 
sweeping the floor. But the puzzlers re- 
fused to budge. They were hot on the 
trail of a horizontal word in four letters, 
meaning “native amorphous silica.” 

At three A.M. they were still stuck 
there. In fact, they were stuck—on a | 
vertical six-letter word, meaning “small 
beak-like process." "Fhereupon, the dis- 
tracted restaurant keeper called in the | 
police and the ringleader was arrested. 
The next morning, the judge sentenced 
him to ten days in—you know! A four- 
letter word meaning "a place of involun- 
tary confinement." 

Did the offender weep and wail over his 
fate? He did not! He said, “That’s great! 
Now I'll have a chance to work puzzles 
in peace and quiet. 


Now, I repeat, what is the secret of 
this fascination? We admit that it "gets" | 
us—but why? I have asked these ques- | 
tions of a score of people, and their re- ' 
plies have been very interesting. See 
whether your own ideas agree with theirs. | 

Boiled down, here is the gist of all these | 
answers: ‘I do it because I want to prove 
that I can do it. I hate to admit that I 
can be ‘stumped.’ It is the same feeling 
I had when I was a child and wouldn’t 
‘take a dare.’ 

“Tf another kid said to me, ‘You can’t 


STOUT WOMEN 


Dress Fashionably 
Look Slender 


RESS to look slender. That is what you 
must do if you are stout. And what a 
variety you will find in this Lane Bryant Style 
Book. Dresses, coats, suits in the newest vogue 
—hats, shoes, underwear—everything you need. 


This Think of being able to 
se by mail the very 
STYLE BOOK Wat 


latest style in garments 
1S that FIT you! Sizes 
FREE from 38 to 58 bust. 

T Low Prices 
Send for it To-Day Every purchase guar- 
; | anteed. Perfect ht in 
SJondenzing | full, roomy sizes. Fine 
Fashions fr | workmanship. Fabrics 
StoutWomen $1 of superior quality. All 
$ | at very low prices. 


P| 


Ask your neighbor who is 
stout! ‘That well-dressed 
woman you so admire. 


Look at her Lane Bryant 
clothes. Notice their qual- 
ity, fitand becoming lines. 


Then send for your copy 
of our Style Book. Learn 
for yourself the joy of 
fashionable clothes that fit. 


Ask for Style Book ''S"". 


RETAIL 
STORES: 


NEW YORK 
BROOKLYN 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 


——— 


38Street at LANE Bry ant Address 
Fifth Avenue NEW YORK Dept. x2 


eing of Women 


/i NS e^ WHEN they put the rich beauty of pure thread silk 
// ZL, i into this sock, the manufacturers were thinking of 
// , men. Well dressed men. But when they added 

U to all its style and beauty a durability and wear that 


is simply unapproachable in ordinary socks—they 
were thinking of women. Women who don't like 
darning needles! 


Iron Clad Sock No. 699 is especially created for men 
who like the luxury of lustrous silk socks—but who 
have pity on wives and mothers who dread darning. 
No. 699 won't wear forever—but the very first trial 
will show you their remarkable strength. Fortified 
with a mercerized lisle ribbed top. Fortified with a 
double sole. Fortified with a high spliced heel. 
Fortified with an extended toe. Fortified with an 
Iron Clad guarantee of satisfactory service. If your 
dealer can't supply you with Iron Clad No. 699, 
send us your remittance and we'll supply you direct. 
State size (9 to 12, 75g ), and color (Black, White, 
Palm Beach, Russian Tan, Cordovan Brown, Grey, 
Navy, African Brown, French Tan). We'll pay the 
postage! 
COOPER, WELLS & CO. 


204 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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The Biggest Day 
| In Your Boy's Life 


Many a man will tell you the brightest spot of his 
boyhood was the day he got his first Daisy Air Rifle. 
Your boy wants a gun of his own—it's a natural 
desire that comes to every healthy boy who loves 
clean, manly out-door sport. 
that comes once in a life-time” by getting him a 
Daisy and teaching him how to shoot with it. 


For 40 years the Daisy Air Rifle has been fur- 
nishing fun and education te millions of American 
boys. Let your boy have the valuable training 
that the Daisy will give. Talk it over with your 
boy today; ask him if he would like to have a 
Daisy. 

DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 


$5.00. 4 
or sporting goods dealer to 
show them to you; or any 


AIR € RIFLES 


For twelve years Lena 
Adecockhadacrippled 
foot and shortened limb, 
as a result of Infantile 
Paralysis. At fifteen, she 
came to McLain Sanita- 
rium. Her photos and 
letter tell the rest: 
My people are very much pleased with 
my foot. They could hardly believe it 
t rippled foot 
express how thankful I am. 
LENA ADCOCK, 
Monticello, Arkansas. 


For Crippled Children 


McLain Sanitarium is a thor- 
Oughly equipped private insti- 
tution devoted exclusively to 
the treatment of Club Feet, 
Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Dis- 
eases and Deformities, Dis- 
eases of the Hip, Knee, and 
other Joints, Wry Neck, ete., 
especially inchildren and 
young adults. Write for these 
FREE books: "Deformities 
and Paralysis" and "Book of 
References,” 
McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
835 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


Words cannot 


Give him this “thrill 


The American Magazine 


The most popular Daisy ts 
the Pump Gun shown in the 
illustration—a_ 50-shot re- 
peater for $5.00. Other Daisy 
models priced from $1.00 to 

Ask your hard-vare 


model sent direct from facto- 
ry, if your dealer does not 
have it, on receipt of price. 
Descriptive circular free. 


JAir 


Become a musician so quickly as to 
astound everyone. Learn by playing 
real music—instend of tiresome ex- 
ercises. You'll soon become the most 
popular person in your "set." 


New Easy Method 


i» a revelation. Nothing else like it for thor- 
oughness and rapidity. So simple that young 
and old find it easy to play with amazing 
—— ———, skill. No''trick music"—but actual 

otes, le ^ ie i in y 
| LEARN TO PLAY ANY notes, learned quickly rightin your 


own home, 
INSTRUMENT 


Pus. Mentel FREE BOOK and 


Organ Drums and 
Illustrated Folder 


| Violin Traps 

| Banjo Harmony E D 

| Clarinet Comps: a| offers this wonderful musical oppor- 

| Flute Sight Singing tunity. Send for them today before 

| Harp lele copies are exhausted. You'll be as- 

| Cornet tounded, thrilled, fascinated, at this 

| Cello casy, rapid way to become a veri- 
table master of your favorite inatru- 
ment. Name below the instrument 
you are particularly interested in. 


e 

| Guitar hone 
Voice »nd Speech Culture 
| Automatic Finger Control 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
443 Brunswick Bullding, NEW YORK CITY. 


Namo. 
Address .. 


Instrument 


do that!’ I retorted, ‘I can, too? And I 
lit in and tried. 

“Every time I see one of these cross- 
word puzzles, it seems to say, “You can’t 
do me" It dares me to try—and I can't 
take the dare. 

“Then, when I've once started on it, 
I hate like poison to give up and admit 
I'm licked. I want the satisfaction of 
beating the darned thing. I'm playing 
a game; and do you know a single human 
being who doesn't want to win every 
game he plays? 

“Another reason for its fascination 
is that it is a game with so many chances. 
If I get one word, that may help me to get 
half a dozen others. If I come to a word 
I can't get, I'm not necessarily beaten. 
] can turn to another which will give me 
the clue I need. 

“And there you have another big ele- 
ment in its hold on us. It appeals to the 
detective instinct: that universal passion 
for ferreting out a mystery, picking up 
a clue here, another there, and piecing 
them together. 


“THE police tell us that whenever a 
mysterious murder is committed, doz- 
ens of plain folks like you and me want to 
help solve the mystery. They pore over 
the newspaper accounts, just as we pore 
over our cross-word puzzles. They are 
hunting for clues. I know I never Dllow 
up one of these murder cases in the papers 
without trying to play amateur detective 
in my own mind, and solve the riddle 
of it. 

“That’s why detective stories and mys- 
tery plays are so popular. If we knew 
the ex latón at the beginning, we 
wouldn't care a rap for them. We want 
to be puzzled, so iat we can show how 
clever we are by figuring things out for 
ourselves. That's why the true cross- 
word puzzler never turns to the dictionary 
or the thesaurus, except as a last resort. 

"Many of the famous folks in the 
country have admitted that they love a 
good detective story. The rest of them 
probably have the same penchant, but 
haven't had occasion to mention it. Any- 
way, they're all busy now with their 
cross-word puzzles, on a still hunt for 
missing words—satisfying their pride, 
their desire to win, and their detective 
instinct. 

“And the small fry are doing it for 
exactly the same reasons: They have 
their own pride; they want to win, and 
they like to solve mysteries. These quali- 
ties are common to us all. And that is the 
secret of this puzzle mania." 

I asked Mr. Simon and Mr. Schuster 
whether they thought this explanation 
was a good one. They have received 
hundreds of letters from puzzle addicts; 
and they agreed that the above theory 
seems to be confirmed by the evidence. 

“ Apparently,” they said, “ most people 
have an inferiority complex hidden some- 
where in their make-up. As a result of 
this complex, they have a secret desire 
to do something they can be proud of. 
They’d like to show that they are just as 
smart as anybody else. 

“The insignificant employee imagines 
himself as the head of a department. The 
girl who is a wallflower at a party dreams 
of herself as a popular belle. The dullard 
at school sees himself at the head of the 
class. 
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“That may seem to have no connection 
with the furor for cross-word puzzles. 
But just figure it out this way: These 
sens are afraid to match thicrüeelves 
openly against the folks they envy, the 
ones who are clever and attractive and 
successful. They are afraid of failing and 
of being laughed at. 

“But they can take a puzzle and work 
on it in secret! No one can watch them 
and see their mistakes. They have a 
chance to do something, without the 
paralyzing fear of what other people will 
think and say. 

"Office boys, porters, waiters, stenog- 
raphers, telephone girls, workmen—they 
cam tackle tlie very same puzzles over 
which the big bugs are wor kiig: That's 


: one way, and about the only way, they 


can feel the pleasure of open competition. 
'They have nothing to lose. And when 
they succeed in working out a puzzle 
they get a big kick out of it. 

*As.for high-brows, they enjoy it for 
various reasons. Pride counts with them 
too. They like to show themselves how 
clever they are. And of course they do 
really enjoy the mental exercise. As 
Gelett. Burgess said in a letter to the 


- “World,” referring to having done a par- 


, ticularly mienne 
. you the glow of pri 


puzzle: 'It gives 
e that comes after a 
daily dozen.' 

“I believe everybody is conscious of 
this feeling. Some people are only just 
finding out that there is a real delirhs 
in exercising their minds, just as there 


` is in exercising their bodies. 


* AND here's another thing: Lots of folks 

X are discovering, thanks to the cross- 
word puzzles, that language is a far more 
wonderful thing than they realized. They 
have been introduced to hundreds of new 
words, new to them, at any rate. And 
these words have given them fascinating 
glimpses of geography, history, mythol- 
ogy, science, and art. 

"Why, how many people, a year ago, 
knew, the name of the Egyptian sun god? 
Not many, I'll wager! But to-day the 
chances are that your office boy, your 
waiter, your chauffeur, and even your 
bootblack will tell you, right off the bat, 
that it is Ra. 

“You may protest that they don’t need 
that particular bit of information any- 
way. They may not actually need it, but 
it does them good in more ways than one. 
There is a touch of romance in it. Egypt 
and the sun god! Do you think that 
means nothing to, say, a Pullman porter, 
or to your office boy—or to yourself? 
It lifts a corner of the curtain which shuts 
so many ple away from the wonders 
of the soni. 

Cross-word puzzles have made thousands 
of men, women, and children familiar 
with words, facts, and ideas of which 
they knew absolutely nothing a year 
ago. 

Miss Petherbridge, who conducts the 
cross-word puzzle page of the New York 
* World," is another person who receives 
hundreds of letters from cross-word fans. 
Curiously enough, some of these corre- 
spondents are so illiterate that one won- 
ders how in the world they can solve a 
verbal puzzle. Other letters are from 
famous pore- yat business men, 


bish public officials. 


looked over a good many of these | Reed Tobacco Co.,315 So. 21st St., Richmond,Va. 


 Fireless Range 


Every Home Should = 
Have One! 


Here is just what you 
have always wanted— 
a complete combina- 
tion electric range and 
fireless cooker! Gives 
you all the advantages 
of electricity plus the 
economy and conven- 
ience of fireless cooking! 
Automatic Control Box 
shuts off electricity at 
theright time and cook- 
ing or roasting con- 
tinues on fireless cook- 
ing principle. Fuel-sav- 
ing, work-saving, time- 


Wm. Campbell ] 
The Original Fire- saving and wonder- 
less Cooker Man fulin better cooked, 


more delicious 
meals. 


Here's 
What It Will Do 
For You 
Roasts allkindsof meats 
—fowls and fish. Only 
uses electricity 
of the usual time. Cooks 
all vegetables—eight 
medium sized tatoes 
use electricity P to 12 
minutes. Doesall baking. 


complete—using electric- fireless, coo 
about 40 minutes. 


stove needed. Will 
do anything 
any range 
will do. 


Letting Reedsdale 
Smokers Tell It 


ROM Cnuicaco, ILL.: ‘Eureka! I 
F have found it, the finest, purest and 
most relishing cigarette in the world. I 
enjoy the distinction of having smoked 
95% of the world’s different brands, and 
must admit that I stopped short when 
I tried a Reedsdale.” 

From Cotumsus, Onto: “A short 
time ago a friend of mine offered 
me a cigarette—it was a Reedsdale. I 
can readily say it was the best cigarette 
I have ever smoked." 


(Original letters in our file) 
Reedsdale Cigarettes are 20c for twenty! They 
are put up in a new and specially designed pack- 
age that keeps them fresh, unbroken and un- 


erushed to the last one. 
If not at your dealer’s 
a carton of 5 pack- 
ages(100 cigarettes) 
sent for a dollar, 
Smoke one 
package. If not 
satisfied return 
remainin 
packages an 
get your money 
back. 


EL —- 5 


With this range you can do all 

our cooking under the perfect 
heat control of electricity and yet 
at a cost that is only one-third 
of what it would be if a regular 
electric cook stove were used. 


compartment. 
Oven big enough to hold a large 
turkey or three loaves of bread. 
Slow, fast, or medium heat. 
Entire range lined with alu- 
minum—rust-proof and edsy to 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO., 1005 Union Ave., Alliance, O. 
Canadian Address: Georgetown, Ontario 


>, 


“see, 


keep clean. No special wiring 
necessary. Attach to any lamp 
socket or wall plug. On casters, 
move anywhere. All complete, 
ready to use when you receive it. 


A_cake uses tricity Has double electric grill on top Special Low Factory Price 
reas 12 Ad 15 minutes. for frying, cooking, etc., a deep And 30 Day Trial Offer 
Abo od v perg 17 inch oven for baking, roasting, 

Cooks a boiled dinner etc., and a big electrically heated Write today for big illustrated 


catalog and my introductory 
offer, special low price for a lim- 


ited time only. My price will 
amaze you. ling direct gives 
you big savings! or easy 
payments. 


Spencerian 


Personal 
Steel Pens 


No. 42—Gold 
and dome 
pointed, smooth 
action, 


PENCERIAN Personal Stcel Pens 


differ from ordinary kinds just as 
táilored clothes differ from “‘ready-mades.” 
They are hand-built from the finest Spen- 
cerian steel. -They are perfect in finish, 
with just the proper flexibility and smooth- 
est possible points. One of the fifty differ- 
ent styles and sizes was built especially 
for your handwriting! It will prove a 
revelation in writing-ease. It is worth 
any two ordinary pens. It costs no more. 


Send 10c for 10^ sample pens and free 
booklet, “What your handwriting reveals.” 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York 
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“Can I Reduce?" 


Ask Miss Crawford! 


Imagine taking off cighty-five pounds in four months! 
But this big reduction is not imaginary—Marjorie Craw- 
ford, 6710 Merrill Ave., Chicago, did it. 

She used Wallace reducing records to play off this huge 
excess of weight, and this is what she has to say of 
Wallace's method. 

“The day my weight reached 235 lbs. I sent for the free 
trial record and put in one earnest week of daily use. It was 
novel and I enjoyed it, and lost eight pounds that first 
week. I used the movements faithfully, and nothing else. 
I didn't take any medicine, I didn't starve myself, either, 
and there was not one week that I failed to lose at least 
five pounds until I was down very close to what a woman 
of my height should weigh. My present weight i is 150. 
You can be sure I'm going to keep it there.” 


Anybody Can Reduce by This 
Remarkable Method 


Thousands of women—men, too—have restored normal 
proportions in this way. Reducing 85 lbs. is unusual, but 
any number of women have played ET. thirty and forty 
pounds with these records. Many more have used them 
for lesser reductions. Such cases ordinarily take less than 
a month. If you weigh too much for comfort, health, or 
appearance's sake, you owe yourself this relief. 


Free Proof to Anyone 


Send name and address now and your first week’s reduc- 
ing lesson, record and all, will come by return mail, pre- 
paid. Do not enclose any payment, don’t promise to pay 
anything; this free trial means free. 

You'll enjoy the use of this demonstration record. You'll 
commence to reduce the very first week. Let actual rc- 
sults decide whether you want to continue! The coupon 
brings everything: 

— —ÁÓ — — — — — — —— — —é — — 
WALLACE (524) 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me FREE and POSTPAID for a weck's frec 
trial the Original Wallace Reducing Record. 
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A Colson Wheel Chairs 


and Cripples' Tricycles 
= Models: for All Needs 


The COLSON Co. 


9745 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 


the Oricpt 


LA. 


New w v York, 
FIFTH AVE. 


Japanese 
Boudoir Lamp 


Japanese china base, beautifully dec- 
orated in cherry blossom and swan 
design. 10 inch paper shade painted 
to match. Lamp is completely wired. 


Colors, rose, blue or yellow. An ar- 
p, tistic addition to any boudoir. Price 
_= complete $4.50. 


Other Oriental Merchandise 


including Chinese Brasses, Japanese Pottery, Kimonos, 
crystallized ginger and Oriental delicacies, Oriental 
objects of art, rare and unique wares from the Far East, 
all fully described in our illustrated catalogue sent 
FREE on request to 

VANTINE'S, Dept. 52, 1 West 39th St., New York. 


letters, and I found a curious note run- 
ning through most of them. It was a note 
of humorous resentment: resentment 
toward puzzle publishers for putting 
temptation in their way; toward them- 
selves because they couldn't resist this 


| temptation; and toward the makers of the 


puzzles, because of what the irate fans 
consider crimes in construction. 

I will wager anything you like that 
you, if you have been doing these puz- 
zles, have uttered the same note of resent- 
ment. I had a fellow feeling for Mr. Booth 
Tarkington, for instance, when I read his 
letter to Miss Petherbridge. She had 
asked him to construct a puzzle for the 
"celebrity" book, and he replied as fol- 
lows: 

My dear Miss Petherbridge: 

I have had trouble enough with your two 
books; and if I were able to build a cross-word 
puzzle, I am too kind-hearted to do it. 

An enemy of mine sent me the first book 
just as I was about to do some overdue work. 
‘Then, two weeks later, when I had just finished 
vour first book, he sent me the second, though 
I had written him, begging him not to do it. 

When I get it finished, I hope never to hear 
anything more about puzzles of any kind. 

Malignantly yours, 
Bootu TARKINGTON. 

We know just how he felt. Oh, yes! 
but we can also smile sympathetically 
over a second letter from him! In spite 
of his resentment, he could not resist 
this fatal lure. any more than we can, 
for he wrote: "I am keeping away from 
your third puzzle book until I sail in 
January. I think it should do very well 
for the steamer. 


HEN here is a letter from a former 

rabbi, which I read with chuckles of 
delight. It accompanied a cross-word 
puzzle of his own invention. He says: 

Although I am guilty of having constructed 
the enclosed puzzle, I loudly proclaim that I 
am not a puzzle fan. On the contrary, I am 
ready to start a movement to have an amend- 
ment made to the Constitution, prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, and distribution of all 
such pernicious articles. In the past year, they 
have slowed up the efficiency of this nation 
between 17 and 46 per cent. I trust I am 
not an alarmist. But this craze has really gone 
too far. I can’t go down the street here without 
being held up by someone who ought to be at 
home banging on his typewriter, or by some 
woman who ought to be mending her hus- 
band's socks, and asked what is a seven-letter 
word for Eskimo gefillte fish, or the like. . . 
And the worst of it is that five quarters of the 
time I can give the pestiferous fans no answer. 

Even though I did go for years to grammar 
school and theological seminaries, I really 
don't know even the first syllable of the two- 
letter word for an extinct New Zealand roach 
or a defunct South Persian seneschal. I simply 
don't. 

The result is that I’m beginning to get an 
unenviable reputation among our cognoscenti 
for something very close to illiteracy. They 
call me a ‘Dumb Daniel’ and a cretin. To my 
face they call me such names! What they say 
behind my back only an expert psycho- 
pathologist could understand. 

I submit to yeu that it isn’t right and proper. 
It just isn’t. The first thing you know, the dis- 
appointed fans around here will be writing to 
the colleges from which I was not expelled to 
find out just how I managed to get by. 

So I earnestly request that you print my 
puzzle, and announce that I don’t care to be 
used as an information bureau by any fan, any- 
where, at any time, until he, she, or it can make 
afidavi it that he, she, or it has worke d out every 
word in ty poser. 


Make 
more money 
than you 
ever made/ 


The Best Job You Ever | 


OU, men, who want to be your 

L own bosses, who want a future 
limited only by your own ability, 
who want to make $50, $75, $100 
a week easily — here is your big 
opportunity. 

One of New York's great clothing 
houses, rated $750,000, wants anumber 
of sincere salesmen at once. Wémanu- 
facture the finest line of men's clothing 
that can be bought at $24.75 —clothing 
carefully tailored of fine woolens — 
clothing you will be proud to sell— 
clothing that brings repeat orders ! 

We offer you a permanent, all-year- 

'round position. e help you sell. We 
supply you with an order-taking kit that 
takes all the work out of selling. We 
make it astonishingly easy for you to 
earn big money every day, every week. 


Send for 
Free Order - Taking Kit 


Listen! You don’t have to take our 
word for it! Write for Kit A. It is free. 
It is a complete selling outfit. Try out 
selling Harrison Clothes for a week. 
Every suit you sell pers you a hand- 
some profit. If it isn’t the easiest, most 
profitable job you ever had, you can 
quit and you won't be out a cent. 

Or if you want to jump right into big 
profits at once, write for Kit B, enclos- 
ing a deposit of $2. Kit B is one of the 
most elaborate selling kits ever made. 
Itcould practically sell Harrison Clothes 
all by itself. Send for it now! 


Write for Kit A or Kit B today, 
and be on the job in a week. 
S. HARRISON BROS., Inc. 
Dept. 2A. 456 West 21st St., New York 


Attractive Tours—$540 and Up 
36 Days and Longer— Frequent Sailings—Most Complete Itineraries 
Italy, Spain, Switzerland, France, Belgium, Holland, 
England, Germany, Mediterranean and 
Continental Countries. 


Official Agents All Steamship Lines 
One of the oldest Travel Organizations in the 
world. 50 years of satisfactory experience with 
the traveling public and permanent offices in 
kurope assure our clients many advantages. 
Our Tours have no equal—the personal attention 
we give each Tour guarantees the best of service. 
Send for “Book H" for Details and Rates 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
219 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 
At Bank of America, Los Angeles 
Cairo 


582 Market St., San Francisco. 
(Est, 1876) Paris 


McPhail 
made 
$1140.10 
in 4 mo. 


Be a Weldon Specialist 
Make RealMoney 


The remarkable opportunity to become 
a high paid Weldon Specialist is again 
open to a limited number of wide-awake 
men. We train you to give an important 
Free Service to House and buildin owners, 
and to mercly show the new Weldon Fire Gun. 
This amazing invention sells itself. Other men 
are making $100 to $200 a week. You often 
make $50 or more from a single visit to a 
store, garage, factory or hotel. You can work 
in full or spare time. Write immediately for 
Free territory and Free Outfit offer. 


WELDON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 133, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Ton 
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Marguerite L. Thiel, Gary, Indiana. 


Mellin's 


If peace does not come to me even then, I 
threaten to construct a puzzle containing over 
a hundred polysyllabic words, all taken from 
Bantu slang and obsolete Coptic! Maybe that 
will hold 'em. 

In the spirit of silent martyrdom, 

Yours, 
Lewis Browne. 


Doesn’t that strike a responsive chord 
in your soul? It did in mine. 

Apparently hundreds of letters are 
being written every week, breathing this 
spirit of resentment toward somebody 
or something. And yet—the fascination 
remains. In spite of everything, we go 
right on. 

To be quite serious, it seems to me 
that there is one way for us to get even; 
one way in which we can learn, from this 
experience, something more than a lot of 
strange words, like zeuglodon, ricin, artus, 
ort, roric, and ceorl, for which we have as 
much use as a fish has for a pair of gloves. 

It strikes me that these puzzles give 
us a corking good opportunity for profit- 
able self-study. What can they reveal 
to us about ourselves? 


Build WARMTH into 
the WALLS 


"a 


L AI 


- wa 


"- 


You can insure your new home against 
discomfort by building its walls of Natco 
Hollow Tile. Hollow cells in Natco walls 
form a protective blanket of air that keeps 
out cold in winter and extreme heat in 
summer. Our book *Natco Homes” illus- 
trated with many pictures of attractive, 
fire-safe, economical homes will be mailed 
you free. Write for it. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
1409 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NATCO 
HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


Save 1000 Steps 


with newly Invented Service Wagon 
( oes everywhere 1001 uses— better 
than a maid e top, removi able 


I believe the list is fairly long and 
decidedly important. Among other things 
it should enable you to answer these 
queenons about yourself: 

. Can I concentrate? 

z Am I easily discouraged? 

3. Do I like to win? 

4. Have I a sense of pride? 

5. Have I a sense of humor? 

6. Have I a good memory? 

7. Have I a literal tnit Or have I, 
instead, an imagination that sees below 
the surface? 

8. Do I like to finish an undertaking? 
Or am I willing to leave it half done and | 
take up something else? 

9. Am I really very ignorant? Or have 
I a wide range of information? 

10. Àm I neat? When I have done a 
pu uzzle, is it a clean and tidy bit of work? 

r is it a perfect mess? - 


Food 


Use the Mellin's 
Food Method of Milk 
Modification for your 
baby. It has raised 
thousands of healthy, 
robust babies and will 
bring health and hap- 
piness to your little one. 


Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin's 
Food and a copy of our book, ^The 


rd Bondini ToC TH list of ten questions might be 

made twice as long; but if you can an- 
swer even these, you will know some vital 
facts about yourself; for the traits and 
habits which you will uncover are of the 
greatest importance in the real affairs of 
your life. 

You notice that one of the questions 
is in regard to your sense of humor. A 
professor at Columbia University, in try- 
ing to explain the vogue for cross-word T 
puzzles, declares that their appeal to our SA , R 
sense of humor is one of the reasons for 
their popularity. 

“Humor,” he says, “comes in various 
ways. The frantic search, and the loss 
of dignity on the part of fans who bother 
an entire office force, and call up a dozen 
friends to locate a three-letter word; the 
outstanding prominence of such animals 
as the gnu; the laughable definitions 
of certain words; the inability of people 
with reputations of wisdom to locate a 
word; the seriousness with which the 

4 years to pay. Satis faction o ey 
search for words is made by busy people; back. Check below article interested in 


arest dealer sc ont FREE 
Write today to 


Combination Products Co., 504-C, Cunard Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


=. 
Ch papes est Way recreation ison i 
es and 


a FL ys bicycle. Choice [euni 
a! Free Express AL 


[QMonths toPay if ei rd 


easily meets the small payments, 


Mesdod: Gana 


pai e "t Guide Books & 
idonee pod inventions. Send 


model or sketch and description of inventions for exami- 


Tapestry or Velour 
Over 1000 other bargains. Furniture, Rugs, Lampe, Silver, 
China, Blankets, Stoves, ete. Save big money at our 
Factory-to-Fam ily prices, P as little as $3 down; up to 
n year rand n half to pay balance Get all your Furnishings 
as you use. Thousands buying t his new way. 


Big Catalog FREE 


New spring LA roe Rook 


nation and instructions. [as charge for above information. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Walnut, Fume d Oak. Fre 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 


Earn $30—$35 a Week 
Every woman should learn. We 


train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method. Leading Chicago Sys- 
tem. Endorsed by physicians. Es- 
tablished 25 years. 
Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 
np write for illustrated catalo, "Fa Ang 
Sample Jenson Pages with 

OS S'EQUIPMENT. ^" and 
Become Independent CH CHOOL OF NURSING 


Dept. 73 + 421 South Ashiand Boulevard . Chicago 


the abandonment of all other activity; 
the failure to keep appointments until 
the correct word is found, and the curi- 
ous places where people are found doing 
puzzles are all sources of amusement.’ 
You have been apologizing, to yourself 
and to others, for “wasting time over 
the fool things"—meaning cross-word 


D) Home Farnishings 
Pianos or Players 
O Phonographs 


Cut out this adv.—write TO- 
DAY for FREE Book. 


Letrkttt Co ne 


Dept.34 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Peoria, Ill. Chicago, Ill. 
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“Mary, | Owe It 
All to You" 


R WILLIAMS called me into his office 
to-day and told me he was going to 
raise my salary $50 a month. 


"'[ am glad to give you this opportu- 
nity,’ he said, ‘for the best reason in the 
world. You deserve it. 


"'You may not know it, but I've been 
watching your work ever since the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools wrote 
me that you had enrolled for a course of 
home study. Keep it up, young man, and 
you'll go far. I wish we had more men 
like you.’ 

“And to think, Mary, I owe it all to 
you! I meee still be drudging along in 
the same old job at the same old salary 
if you hadn't urged me to send in that 
I. C. S. coupon!” 


Jow about you? Are you always going to work for a 
small salary? Are you going to waste your natural ability 
all your life? Or are you going to get ahead in a big 
Ray? It all depends on what you do with your spare time, 

More than 180,000 men ue getting ready for promo- 
tion right now in the I. €. S. way. Let us tell you what 
we are doing fur them and what we can do for you. 


Mail the Coupon To-day 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS — 
uL Box 7473-D, Scranton, Penna. 

ithout cost or obligation on rt, please send me 
a copy of your 48-page booklet "Who Wins and Why" 
and tell me how I can qualify for the position or in t 
subject before which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management O Salesmanship 
Industrial Management L] Advertising 

[] Personnel Organization _) Better Letters 
Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
Tusiness Law ] Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) Civil Service 
Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 

(J Bookkeeping (J Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary E) High School Subjects 
Spanish O French © Ulustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

Electrical Engineering Architect 
(J Electric Lighting Architects’ Blue Prints 

Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Ò Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
td Machine Shop Practice Conerete Bullder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Engine Operating Chemistry 0 Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer fece Work 


Surveying and Mapping L Ne Pen Engines 
Metallur D Mining culture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering C) Radio Mathematics 
hii LTEM sosse saošisssópósdsošinošsíásšesáðosvässoð0ð 
Street 3-6-24 
[ul €—Á— Blaté:. nh dens Sox cote 
Occupat OB... rrr erre arcae Train svo OTE 


Persons residing in Canada. should send. ‘thie, coupon ‘to the 
International Correspondence Schoola Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 


Amazing new method teaches men or Nomen to earn after 
first lesson, OIL PAINT photos—portrai 

subjects, Earn $18 to $100 and more a bem 

Oir T given, Send now for free illustrated book. 

ART STUDIOS, inc. Dept. C-06, 2731 No. Clark St., Chicago. 


Save $385° 


Take advantage of the great saving we offer 

a the genuine, world-famous, l-bearing, 
long. wea ng * Smith Typewi 

model machines, standard size, uj 

every way remarkably low pri 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


SEND NO Test it thoroughly—no obligation 
A YEAR TO PAY LON FUSES 
MONEY Guaranteed Five Years 


We do the most perfect and highest clas: 


job of rebuilding known to 

the typewriter industry. Our machines perfect work and last for 
ars. Just like pew. The L. C. Smith is the easiest machine 

d you can easily type your own letters: co 

on type writing, also our ear Guarantee wit! every m 

FRE nd today for Free Booklet of Valuable, 

" Information, Big Catalog and our Special 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES Co. 


354-360-E. East Grand Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


puzzles. But if you can't resist them, 
don't let it be a waste of time. School- 
teachers are using the puzzles to give zest 
to education. You can do the same thing 
in self-education. 

When you come across a word that is 
strange to you, take it by the back of the 
neck, figuratively speaking, and make it 
give an account of itself. 

A single drop of dew reflects, as in 
a tiny mirror, a picture of its surround- 
ings. And a single word is often a reflec- 


| tion of a whole era of history, of science, 


These black and 


of art, of literature. 


| white patterns, which we fill with words, 


contain the seeds of nothing less than that 
culture which enriches life. We can let 
this be only a passing craze. Or we can 
make it a—well, a four-letter word, mean- 


| ing a milestone in our self-knowledge and 


well. 


as 


in other kinds of knowledge 


Which shall it be? 


Answer —Puzzle No. 1 
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IE PAGE'S mends 
for keeps 


ARS TA CTUM T. 
RUSSIA Nid j 


«ovEESTER. M 


COMPARED to the value of the article 
mended, the cost of the glue you use 

.is practically nothing. Then while 
you are about it, why not use the 
best glue- LePage's? Have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the article 
is mended for keeps and that it won't 
come apart in a little while and 
have to be mended over again. 
Insist on LePage's. 


[EPAGE'S 


GLUE 


Ambitious women! 


I Start You in Business 


I want to hear from you women who have 
sold and you who feel you can. I'll help 
establish you in a dignified business that 
will make you money—selling Pri- 
mart Embroidery Packages, used and 
understood by every aan. Don't fail to 
investisstc nna Wilson Age Ww dps me today. 
5s Anna 
x ELLER MA MARTIN CO. S Or > 
.19 New York City 


2 East 23rd! $t. 


csse 50,000 Synonyms $44 OQ 


cress - ROSS PUB. CO. 
Puzzles D*Pt- 4j 1612 Franklin Trust MAIL 
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Delicious confection. 
un't get enough. 
gain for more. Easy 
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ntiful and cheap 
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- "A gm ox etc. 
druggists and so on. Pos. 
Need no experience. Little capital 
road to phenomenal earnings. Ira Shook, 
75 in one day. He says in letter dated 
ed out with nothing, how have 
ft om  Crispettes. " Others have 
700.00 ahead In first two 
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Write—Get My Help—Begin Now 


Others are making money—lots of it. Letters just received 
| during this year tell of wonderful successes. You can suc- 


ceed, too. Start is all you need. I'll gladly help you. 
Furnish everything—complete outfit materials, secret 
formula, full directions, wrappers, ete. Send post card for 
illustrated book of facts. Tells how to start. Explains 
most successful methods. Gives all information needed. 


It's free., Write now! 
Long-Eakins Co. 313 High St., Springfield, 0. 
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Makes hair easy 


to manage -- - 


Adds Glossy Lustre—Instantly! 
Keeps Wave and Curl In 


Wash your hair as often as you like, 
and have no more trouble afterwards. 

A little Glostora brushed through your 
hair when you dressit, makes it so soft, 
pliable, and easy to manage, that it stays 
any style you arrangeit—whether long or 
bobbed—on any and all occasions. 

It acts like magic! It keeps the wave 
and curl in; brightens, softens, and gives 
dull, dry, or dead looking hair new life— 
immediately! : 

A few dropsimpart that bright, bril- 
liant, silky sheen, so much admired, and 
makes your hair fairly sparkle and glow 
with natural gloss and lustre—instantly! 

Glostora is inexpensive and you can get 
a bottle at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter. 

There is nothing better for 
children whose hair lacksnat- 
ural life and lustre, or is hard 
to train, or keep in place 

Not sticky, pasty or greasy. 


A 
| 


Put a few drops 
on your hair brush 


CHECK SNEEZING 


Rub nasal passage 
with soothing 


*fJhentholalum 


Write for free sample 


Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. 


$SDAYS FREE 
“INVINCIBLE” Rebuilt 
REMINGTON z = 
Guaranteed Standard No, 10 Self Starter Model 
—at less than half original price. Similar offerings 
any other standard makes. Terms if desired. OR- 
DER NOW or write for circular, Resident salesmen 
wanted. 
American Writing Machine Co., Est. 1880 
Factory, 450-R Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 


He Took a Toy and 
Made It the New 
Marvel of Navigation 


(Continued from page 27) 


operate the little gyro, but not enough to 
count. 

“Every ship has its own particular 
period of roll, and a stabilizer must be 
designed with its own period adjusted to 
meet and offset that of the ship on which 
it is installed. One ship may roll quickly 
from side to side, another slowly, and 
Gyro must be fixed to meet whatever 
kind of roll that particular ship may have. 

“These stabilizers are freely used in 
naval vessels, because they keep the gun 

latforms level. The ship can rise and 
all, of course, but it can’t rock with 
Gyro on the job. On passenger vessels 
these stabilizers will do much toward pre- 
venting seasickness. 

“No one wave ever rolls a ship very 
much. It takes a series of waves to do 
it—the first one starting the roll, the next 
one adding to it, and so on, thus building 
up a big roll. But Gyro completely sup- 
presses each effort to begin the roll, and 
so maintains an even keel. 

“And here’s a funny thing about Big 
Gyro. It can either prevent a ship’s 
rocking, or can make it rock in a calm 
sea, with equal facility. Some yacht 
owners have a big time rolling their own 
vessels. I have heard it said that when a 
yacht owner has guests that he would like 
to be rid of, he starts his Big Gyro, and 
it isn’t long before all but the seasoned 
sailors are wanting to go ashore. I never 
intended Gyro for any such purpose as 
this, but it’s one of its little jokes, and an 
excellent demonstration of its power. 

“But this ability of Big Gyro to roll a 
ship is valuable when it is necessary to 
work a vessel off a sand bar. It also 
increases the efficiency of an ice-breaker 
ten times, enabling it to grind itself 
through a great field of ice. 

“There is another joke that Gyro some- 
times plays on people. Not long ago my 
son-in-law put a nine-pound gyro into a 
hand bag, started it spinning at a high 
rate of speed, and gave the bag to a porter 
to take up a gang plank into a steamer for 
him. The porter took the bag up the 
plank all right, but when he tried to turn 
to one side, Gyro rebelled, and the bag 
flew up into the air! That porter's face 
was the picture of bewilderment. Gyro 
was simply trying to stay in the plane in 
which it was spinning, and that's why the 
hand bag couldn't be taken around a 
corner. 


“NMA ETAL MIKE,’ the automatic quar- 

termaster, or ship steerer, strikes 
people as the most amazing of all the gyro 
devices. This is simply adevice, joined with 
a gyro-compass, which, when set for a cer- 
tain direction, will maintain that direction 
more accurately than the human hand 
could. When the ship tries to leave its 
course, the gyro-compass, of course, gets 
busy to keep its axis parallel with the axis 
of the cadi. This makes an electrical 
contact, and a motor starts the forces 
that move the helm in whatever direction 


Pr Ded - EN 
FREE Fost) 


by a famous 
College of Engineering 


Here is an opportunity to prove your 
fitness and liking for one of Indus- 
try’s highest-paid professions. Voca- 
tional guidance of the highest order 
—a free test lesson in Drafting. 


DRAFTING 


Short HOME STUDY Course 


A Free Trial Home Study Lesson sent you 
without obligation. Before you enroll we 
want you to know what drafting is like... 
how we teach by mail . . . and whether you 
willlike this fascinating, well-paid profession. 


40-page Book of Facts, FREE 


Tells you all about drafting and our short, 
intensive drafting courses. What prominent 
men say .. . where draftsmen are employed 


... their salaries. .. their opportunities... 
++. and why... many of our students have in- 

cre: | their salaries even be- 

fore finishing their courses. 


$35 to $100 per Week 


Everything today . . . from 
skyscrapers to turbine engines 
...i8 built from drawings made 
by draftsmen. American 
pon Co. alone, employs 600 
to 750 draftsmen.-The drafts- 
man works hand in hand with 
the engineer, the architect, the 
builder. The better - trained 
men rise quickly from positions 

r week to 


5 
$300, $100 and $50 per month 


dents 2-year and 3-year 


courses ín Architecture 
and Engineering, lead- 
ing to diplomas and B.S. 
degrees. Short courses, 
also, in Drafting, Plan 


Reading, Estimating, 
Building Construction, 
etc. Over 1000 men en- 
rolled each year in day 
and evening classes. 50°% 
of them accept part-time 
positions before gradua- 
tion. 90% of them get 


positions immediately T' 


upon graduation. 


portunities 
in Pi d ds to Earn 
while you Learn 


For those who can come 
to Chicago, there is a 
splendid opportunity to 
learn Drafting, Engi- 
neering or Architecture 
atthe College while earn- 
ing expenses in part-time 
Positions. If interested, 
write for 52-pa Blue 


sident ses. 


We have been teaching Draft- 
ing for 21 years. Thousands of 
our graduates are in high sala- 
ried positions, today. We train 
you in 10 months or less. No 
special : preparation or talent 
uiri » 

Tuition low; payments easy. 
Professional outfit included,or 
credit will be allowed if you 
have instruments. 


Mail Coupon Now 
Today, find out what Draft- 
ing may mean to you as your 
life work. We have made the 
test easy, for, with no obliga- 
tion, we send youa Vocational 
Test Lesson free. Clip coupon 
at the top of this ad. Mail now. 


ChicagoTECH NICAL College 


Dept. 373, 118 East 26th Street, Chicago 


Own Your OwnTea Room 


‘ea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns an 
ome 


one in 
make money hand over fist, or manage one alr 
ries pai 
busi. in your spare time. 
ee 
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an 


ee. 
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A-1 condition. 
SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS 
You can buy a regular $300 machine for as 
low as 
Hundreds of well-known firms our 
customers. Write for FREE list of 
models and bargain prices that save 

ou money. . 
G MACHINE CORP. 
168 W. Washington Street 


All sizes 
es. Every machine guarant 
Rebuilt by experts. 


wn. Why pay big prices? 
Do it NOW. 


Dept. 94 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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voiced their appreciation; 


Catalog and dealers’ 
names sent on request 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 
(Established 1857) 


Factory and Executive Offices: 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


In every county to 
give all or spare 
time. Position pays 

500 to $3600 yearly. We 
train the inexperienced. 


Do you know 
you can obtain the 


ENUS 

PENCIL 
with 

NUBBER END 


Unrivalled for smooth 
writingqualities—pro- 
viding pencil luxury 
and pencil economy in 
the highest degree. 


10g each 
$1.20 per doz. 
Ask for VENUS B—a 


soft pencil for general 
use. 


Al your dealers or write us direct 


American Lead Pencil Co. 

210 Fifth Ave. New York 

VENUS—The largest selling 
Quality Pencil in the world 


17 black—3 copying degrees 


KIMBALL 


“The Instrument of Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow" 
HE prestige of the Kimball 


favor it has won with al? groups 
of music lovers. And the out- 
standing merit of the Kimball 
has made its strongest appeal 


musical world; Patti, Nordica, 
Plancon, and othersof dayspast, | 


mous names of today — Joseph 
Schwarz, in opera—Heniot Levy, 
pianist-composer — D. A. Clip- | 
pinger, conductor and author, 
are only a few whose enthusias- 
tic praise is given the Kimball. 


There is a Kimball of unquestioned 
excellence suited to your home. 


[ww. KIMBALL CO., 
306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please mail catalog and information on instru- 
ment marked X: 
O KIMBALL Grand Pianos 
[9 KIMBALL Upright Pianos (] KIMBALL Player Pianos 


VAddress ene qu ae ricas a 


the 


the 


fa- | 


Kimball Piano and Pipe Organ 


in Private Residence 
a a wa uo wm CR M 


Dept. K^ 


O KIMBALL Reproducing Pianos 
O KIMBALL Phonograplis 


for Yourself 
stablish and oper- 
ate ry “New System 
rnis ovary: 
on or 


GOINTO BUSINES 


n your community 


iE: ener making eppertunty im unlimited. ier 
t today. Don't putit off | 
w. MILLYER RAGSDALE racer 3s EAST RANGE, N. J. 


A Remarkable 
Business£or you 


A permanent, dignified business. Manufacturing and selling 
TATER-FLAKE X, an improved potato chip. Newly inveut- 
ed machine does the work—slices, drops, crisps, browns and 
delivers automatically. 200 men and women now engaged in 
this fascinating business. Demand requires 2000 more ma- 
chines. Profits average $75.00 to $100.00 weekly. Many 


make more. Exceptional opportunity for you. Do a thriving 
retail and wholesale business. C, & C, Tater-Flakes Co., 

Ia., writes: “ Yesterday (Oct. 21, 245) sold 34 doz. bags in i 
hours. Averaging 7.6 doz. bags wholesale daily. Have over 50 


wholesale accounts unsolicited. Going strong." We co-operate 
with machine owners—furnish supplies, display material, | 
directio dvertising, ete. This proposition merits closest | 
investigation, If you are looking for a | 
money-making business, write for details. | 


Tater-Flakes Company, Inc. 


Suite 3 
20 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
$2.50 worth of potatoes 


make $25 worth of TATER- 
FLAKES. Far superior to 
ordinary potato chips. 


This machine may be 
operated by anyone. 
Previousexperience not 
necessary. When pro- fi 
duein ATER- 

FLAKES in. display 
window, machine at- 
tracts wide-spread at- 
tention, Salesare made 
right and left. Investi- [| 
gate. Write at once. 


| building in Brooklyn, ? 


is necessary to keep the ship in a straight 
line. When the navigation officer wants to 
change his course, he changes the set of 
‘Metal Mike.’ 

“This kind of steering is accurate, be- 
cause Gyro is accurate. 

“Tt took me fifteen years to perfect 
these inventions. I knew that Gyro was a 
wonderful fellow, so I bet all of my time 
and all of my money on him. I set out 
from the first to make a gyro-compass, and 
when, after those fiftéen years, Ins the 
thing actually working, I tell you I lived! 

“Gyro doesn't defy the laws of gravity. 
It doesn't defy any laws. It simply 
operates under the laws of rotation, the 
same as the earth does. It resists external 
force—tries to maintain the plane in 
which it is spinning.” 


R. SPERRY has won numerous 
medals in America and abroad. He 

was decorated by the late Czar Nicholas of 
Russia, and by the Emperor of Japan. In 
1910 he founded the Spey Gyroscope 
Company, and in 1914 he put up the great 
es York, where his 

inventions are manufactured. He also has 
a plant in England, and maintains offices 
and representatives in thirteen lands. To 


| teach mariners the ways of his inventions, 


he maintains several gyro schools, one of 
which is in his Brooklyn plant. Six other 
large industrial plants are to-day engaged 
in manufacturing his inventions, and they 
do an aggregate business of many millions 
a year. 

He is not at all a “cold” scientist, but, 
on the other hand, is as merry a man as 
you would care to meet. Interested in 
everything, eager in his work, he is 
spilling over with energy, despite his 
sixty-four years. And he has always been 
full of life, and has always had a capacity 
for doing astonishing things, as the people 
of his native town, Cortland, New York, 
will tell you. 

One bright, sunny afternoon when he 
was twelve years old, he gave his native 
townsmen one of the finest thrills they had 
ever had outside of a circus! A gilded 
ornament was to be placed on top of the 
Baptist church in that town, and quite a 
crowd had gathered to see it raised to the 
tower, nearly two hundred feet above the 
street level. Topping the tower was a 
derrick, erected for the purpose of hoisting 
the ornament, and fastened by guy ropes 
to distant elm trees surrounding the 
square. It was just as the formalities w ere 
about to begin that the crowd got its 
thrill. 

Shinning up the pole of that derrick was 
a familiar boyish figure. A minute more, 
and the boy had reached the top. Then, 
with a wave of his cap, hands and feet 
wrapped around one of the guy ropes, the 
boy was off—sliding down to a tree several 
hundred feet away! 

The crowd was right; it was “that 
Sperry boy.” He was always climbing to 
the tallest steeples in town, “always 
astonishing people,” as one good lady 
remarked. And she was right then, and she 
would be right if she said the same thing 
now. 

People didn't formerly believe it was 
possible to get a light ray brighter than 
that of the sun, but Mr. Sperry did just 
that, as announced by Doctor Michelson 
in his recent classic experiments on Mount 
Wilson, on the velocity of light, using this 
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light source. You can’t look into the face 
of that light if you are near it. And you 
can’t stand in the light, close up, either, 
without getting as fine a “Palm Beach” 
sunburn as you ever saw, and in about 
three minutes, too! This light has eight 
times the range of the old-type light it is 
replacing. 

Back in 1879, when making lights by 
electricity was almost unknown, Mr. 
Sperry completed a device perfecting one 
ot the first arc lights in America. He was 
then nineteen years old. 

Mr. Sperry ıs a natural-born engineer. 
When I asked him how he accounted for 
having made an important invention at 
the age of nineteen, he spoke of his child- 
hood, and of his heritage. His mother died 
when he was born. But she passed her 
gifts on to her son. She had had a special 
bent for science. His father was a builder 
of machinery for sawmills. From his 
earliest childhood Elmer Sperry showed a 
love for mathematics, and for machinery. 

“The greatest place in the world to me 
asa sina boy was the blacksmith shop 
across the street," he says. 

“Evenings I had two retreats: the home 
of a professor who had many scientific 
books, and the home of the superintendent 
of the machine shops, who had a small 
mechanical library. I spent one night a 
week regularly at the Y. M. C. A. rooms, 
studying the manifold and, to me, marvel- 
ous ipei displayed in the ‘Official 
Patent Office Gazette.’ All this may 
sound dry, but to me it was fascinating. 

“ Baseball was the only game I cared 
about; but I was more interested in the 
bats than in the game! I used to make 
bats for the boys. I would play for a 
while, then I'd get an idea and leave the 
game to make another bat. 

“I was also interested in windmills, and 
in water-wheels. When I was thirteen I 
was making a turbine water-wheel out of 
wood. Then there was excitement, for I 
got all the boys together to help build the 
dam, pants rolled up to the hips, and all 
yelling as much as they worked. When 
we turned on the water, the wheel spun 
and developed fine power, to our great 
delight, until the wheel swelled out and 
stuck in the casing. Then the boys had 
the laugh on me. 

"One summer I worked in a book- 
. bindery. But running the paging and 
ruling machines became too monotonous. 
So," with a gesture which seemed to speak 
of inevitability, “I took them apart—and 
gave the head of the firm a pretty bad 
scare. Naturally, he saw himself ruined. 
But in a few minutes I had them back 
together again. 

I always had a great worship for a 
locomotive, and I used to bring apples to 
an engineer and wheedle him into letting 
me ride to the next town in the cab. Then 
I would walk the four miles back home." 


AFIER Elmer Sperry finished the 
public school course, he went to the 
rtland Normal School for four years. 
Then he attended Cornell University. 
During these student years he became 
interested in electrical power, and devoted 
himself to electrical experiments. It was 
at the end of his year’s study at Cornell 
that, at the age Sl nineteen; e perfected 
his device for the arc light. And he not 
only made the invention but was success- 
ful in obtaining its adoption. After this, 
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How is 


Your Throat? 


Full of soreness and puce and 
swollen—sending aches al 


over your head 


If this is your throat—then why not 
make a few improvements? 

Absorbine, Jr., that accomplished lini- 
ment and capable antiseptic, will remove 
the germs and rawness, 


car out the aches 


It will promote health and comfort, a 
clear voice and clean taste. 

Men who can't afford to be ill use 
Absorbine, Jr. daily, as a preventive. As 
a gargle within and a massage on throat 


muscles, Absorbine, Jr. is most effective. 
It is stainless and agreeable. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c, postpaid 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc., Springficld, Mass. 


Absorbine J's 


How many 
can you 
answer? 


The answers to these and Countless 
more timely ons are in the 
Supreme cAuthority ` 


Who are the 
Fascisti? 


What is the Carrel- 
Dakin treatment? 


What is the 
Montessori meth- 
od? 


What is a writ 
of mandamus? 


WEBSTERS NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 


DI 


CIIONARY eite" 


A whole library in dictionary form, equivalent in 
type matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia. 451,000 
entries—a wealth of vocabulary terms; bio- 
graphical entries about famous people; gazet- 
teer entries covering the whole world. 6,000 
illustrations. The standard authority of colleges, 
schools, courts, libraries, editorial offices, govern- 
ment departments. 


FREE—If You Send the Coupon 


Sample page of New Words, specimen pages on 
Regular and India papers, booklet, “You Are the 
Jury," and set of pocket maps. No cost orobligation. 


Constantly 
Improved and 
Kept Upto Date 


New Words 
New Gazetteer 
Copyright 1924 


For everyone the 
foundation book 


——— 


G. & C: MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, sample 


€ of new words, specimen 


pages of Webster's New International Dictionary on Regular and India 
papers, booklet, “You Are the Jury," and set of pocket maps. (American 3-25) 
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PRICES REDUCED| 


Yes, 

lowest prices on 

UNDERWOOD, REMINGTON, L. C. SMITH, ROYAL, 
and all standard makes on easiest terms ever 
offered. Re-manufactured like new by the 
famous "Young Process." 


10 Days’ Trial —5 Years Guarantee 


Our liberal **direet from factory plan” saves half. 
You actually use the typewriter 10 days without 
obligation to buy. Let us prove we have the great- 
est typewriter bargains ever offered. Big saving. 

Big Illustrated Catalog Free 
This interesting valuable book explains fully how 
‘Young Process of Re-Manufacturing'' guarantees 
you highest quality perfect service and satisfaction. 

YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. Est. 1911 

i Send Coupon Now = == 


Young Typewriter Co., Dept, 1413 | 
654 W. Randolph St., Chicago | 


Send me Free book and Special 
Reduced Prices. This does not 
obligate me in any way. 


—— 
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to $60 a week RETOUCHING photo: 
No selling or canvassing. e 
mployment, and furnish WORKID 
ited offer, Write today. Artcraft Studios, 
o. 


"REE. Li 
Dept. D, 3900 Sheridan Rd., Chic 


Are you undecided about your future? 
Are you groping blindly wondering 
what you ought to do? Would you 
like to know for Just what kind of work 
you are best fitted? Would you like to 


Earn MORE MONEY Immediately? 


Wecan help you decide. We can show you 

how to get ahead quickly—how you can 

make most of your abilities and how you can be a big 
money maker. You will be under no obligution if you 
will drop a line for full information. 


DIRECTOR PERSONAL ANALYSIS 
Dept. PA31, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


From Your Own Garden 


Super size three year old bearing age 
vines grown expressly to produce quick 
results. All plants heavily rooted, 
hardy Northern grown. 


We offer only the Choicest Varieties 

Concord, Black Delaware, Red 
[ves, Black Lucile, Red 
Campbells, early, Black Niagara, White 
Brighton, Red Green Mountain, White 
Our beautiful free 32-page catalogue “M” 
illustrated in colors describes not only 
"Glenwood Grown" grape plants but all 
kinds of fruits, berries, evergreens, nut and 
de trees, flowering shrubs and orna- 
mentals. 

GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


NURSERYMEN AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
Glenwood Nursery Rochester, N. Y. 
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officials of the Cortland Wagon Works— 
who had been interested in him through- 


| out his boyhood—sent him to Chicago and 


aided this youngster, not yet of age, in 
founding his own company, the Sperry 
Electric Company, of Chicago. 

Then came eight years of hard sledding, 


| for those were the years when the arc light 


had a struggle in the cities of the West. 
But by 1888 the arc light had become so 
standardized that it seemed to him to 
offer no immediate field for new develop- 
ment, and as Mr. Sperry has always been 
chiefly interested in developing the nee, 
he sold his electric light business. 

With the coming on of the World War, 


| the need for a light of greater power 
| spurred Mr. Sperry to a new invention, 


with 


and in r9r4 he came to the front 
i One 


his high-intensity arc searchlight. 


of these searchlights has 1,200,000 candle- | 


power. 
hese searchlights were the only Amer- 


| ican-made lights to reach the front. During | 
the war they were-used on fields against | 


airplanes, and also helped in the location 
and capture of Zeppelins. They have now 
become standard lights for the principal 
armies and navies of the world. 


GINCE the war these high-intensity arc 
\J lights have been adapted as automatic 
searchlights, stationed at intervals along 
the ground, for use as guide signals in 
night flying on the transcontinental route 
of the air mail. 

“In dealing with beacons we must al- 
ways consider that there are two limiting 
ranges,” said Mr. Sperry. “One, the geo- 
graphical, which depends upon the curva- 
ture of the earth, the altitude of the beacon 
and of the observer; the other, the visi- 
bility range, which depends upon the 
amount of haze and mist in the atmos- 
phere, and upon the brightness of the 
source of light. 

* No one knows how far one of these 
air beacons can be seen, because a flyer 
can't get far enough away from it to get 
out ab its range before the curve of the 
earth interposes itself. In making one test 
for the range of the beacon a pilot went up 
eight thousand feet, at which height he 
saw the light of the beacon coming over 


the horizon. This was estimated to be at | 
a distance of one hundred and thirty | 


miles." 

Mr. Sperry's arc light is known in 
moving-picture studios as the “sunlight 
arc." ]t was first used by the movie men 
in 1918. 

“The picturefeatured Marguerite Clarke 
in a fairy story," Mr. Sperry recalled. 
“The director wanted a moonbeam coming 
in at the window, so that it would shine 
on Marguerite as she lay dreaming in a 
four-poster bed. He couldn't get a light 
bright enough, so he sent over and asked 
if we could help out. Some of our men 
focused one of our regular searchlight 
beams through the window and onto the 
bed. 

"Well, I guess that was the utes 
moonbeam ever seen," broke off Mr. 
Sperry with a quick little chuckle. - “The 
bedpost had started to smoke by the time 
the picture was taken. 


movie people were so enthusiastic that 
they used our big lights throughout that 
film, and continued to use them for 
illuminating big sets." ] 


The. effect was | 
| beautiful though, fairies dancing in the 
moonbeam, and very clear shadows. ‘The 


Free Trial 


Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Re- 
storer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean as 
water. Nothing to wash or rub off. Re- 
newed color even and perfectly natural 
in all lights. No streaking. 

My Restorer is a time-tested preparation, 
which I perfected many years ago to renew the 
original color in my own prematurely gray 


hair. I ask all who are gray to prove its worth 
by accepting my absolutely Free Trial Offer. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Send today for the special patented Free 
| Trial Outfit which contains a trial bottle of my 
| Restorer and fullinstructions for making con- 

vincing test on one lock of hair. Indicate color 
| of hair with X. If possible, enclose a lock in 
your letter, 


FREE 


Please print your name and address* = = 1 


IGI MARY T. GOLDMAN < . I 
fete} Oh Te}. 557-C Goldman Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. | 


Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows 
J color of hair. Black.. dark brown...... mediam 1 


| brown...... auburn (dark red)...... light brown...... 

1 light auburn (light red)...... blonde...... i 
L| 
1 

! Street_......-.--------- ' 


Stationery, Circulars, Paper, etc 
Complete Outfits $8.86 up. Save money 
7' Print for others, big profit. All easy, rules 
sent. Write for catalog presses, type, paper, 
eto. THE PRESS CO., L-30, Meriden, Conn. 


(ge, PLEASANT WORK—GOOD PAY 


Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS. 

DRY GOODS, HANDKERCHIEFS, ete., make good 

money. Easy, pleasant work. Full or spare time. Beau- 

tiful samples, instructions furnished. Write today. 
FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY 

776 Fitzcharles Bidg. Trenton, M. J. 


€ WONDERFUL POULTRY BOOK Meses 


200 Pictures 


@>Print Your Own 


^ 


Nation's Greatest Poultry Manual, telis 
orry's success with Pure Bred Poultry aod 
also about feeding, housing, diseases and 
Makes LOW PRI on Pure-Quality Fowls 
Eggs, Chicks, Supplies, cte. Send 5c to help mail. 
BERRY S POULTRY FARM, Box 111, CLARINDA, IOWA 


NORWAY and WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE JULY 1, IALLY CHARTERED CUNARDER 
"LANCARTRIA' 
1926, ROUND 
“LACONIA,” 128 DAYS INCLUDING PEKING; $127 
MEDITERRANEAN, JAN. 28, 62 DAYS, $600 up. 
GOOD SUMMER TOURS TO EUROPE 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


Apprenez le Français au 
moyen du Phonographe 


New Con- 
Embassy. 
in France. 


“Learn French on your phonograph.” 
versational Method. Endorsed by Frenci 
You learn French as if you were living 
Records fit any phonograph. 

Write for Free Descriptive Booklet 


International Correspondence Schools, Box 1474-0. Scranton, Pa. 
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petual Blooming Dwarf NAS- 
KURTIUMS, the favorites with 
ands in every state. 
Special introductory customer- 
making offer of a 20 ft. row of these beauties 
for 10 cts., post paid. Don't miss this chance. 


FRE 20 Ft. Row 


Sweet Peas 

Write for Salzer's wonder- 

k FREE. Send 

eed buyers for 
Peas FREE. 

A. SALZER S 

. La Crosse, Wis. 
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post paid. 
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He Took a Toy and Made It the New Marvel of Navi 


Mr. apena problem in adapting his 
searchlight beam for use in motion pic- 
tures wasto take the intense heat out of the 


beam, and still retain allits recognized bene- | 
fits from the standpoint of photography. | 


" Scientists tell us that it is not the light 
the eye sees that does the chemical work 
of photography," Mr. Sperry explained. 
“The camera uses only the top end of the 
spectrum, known as the actinic light, 


which the eye does not see. This is at the | 


remote end from the infra-red, or heat, 
end of the spectrum. 

“Therefore we concentrated our in- 
vestigations on this actinic region. Before 
long we discovered means of accentuating 
its powers without raising the other 


regions, and finally succeeded in raising | 
the actinic values to a point at least six | 
times that of sunlight for a given photo- | 
metric value. This enabled the use of an | 


apparently low light and heat intensity, 
and accentuated the value of the beam 
from a photographic standpoint. 

"Since that time movie lighting has 


undergone a revolution. When the com- ! 


pee found high-intensity arc lights, as | 


right as the sun, available, they began 
ainting the skylights of their studios 


jack. . . . They no longer needed to | 


depend upon sunlight. Formerly, they 
had taken their interiors out of doors. 
Now they take not only their interiors, 
but also their exteriors indoors, since a 
combination of these lights gives any effect 
desired.” 


In one of Douglas Fairbanks’s stupen- | 


dous set-ups fifty-six of these lights were 
employed at one time. 

Mr. Sperry also has the distinction of 
being the first person to introduce electric 
mining machinery. This was in 1888. His 
invention was an electric device which 
would mine coal. It did the work of 
twelve men. 

“T was told that I couldn't put electric 
machinery in a mine," said Mr. Sperry, 
* because the sulphur waters there would 
dissolve the copper wire. But I just kept 
the wires a little warm, so no moisture 
would be precipitated." 


“Just keeping the wires a little warm," | 


however, was the secret which made elec- 
tric machinery possible in mines. 

Mr. Sperry has a modest attitude 
toward his achievements. “I don't think 
there's much in this thing called genius," 
he said, “except the capacity for work. If 
you have persistence and patience with a 
problem, it's bound to yield. Suddenly, 
all the difficulties clear away, and there's 
the solution shining before you, so simple 
that there's nothing to it. Keep at it. 
That’s the thing. 

“Tt always takes longer than you ex- 
pect. But if you don’t weaken—if you 
keep at it—you will come through with 
something useful to humanity; and that’s 
the important thing.” 


"TIOW do you feel when you have 
perfected an invention?" 
“Phen one-4/izes," he answered briefly. 
“No one knows anything about life who 
doesn’t achieve. After something you 
have been struggling with a long time 
actually appears, and works—then you 
live in a wonderfully large way, as always 
everybody has experienced. — There's a 
reat compensation in final achievement. 
ne devoted worker looks upon that 
largely as his reward. If other kinds of 
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RUBBERSET CO. 


It gets in between where decay begins! 
Decay invariably begins BETWEEN the teeth and on the 
UNEVEN grinding surfaces — places w hich cannot be reached by ordinary 


toothbrushes having a mass of bristle. 


The Atsricur toothbrush was 


designed by 4118 dentists and more than 20,000 now endorse it. The 


tufts of bristles are wedge-shaped and widely spaced. 


into every crevice. 


They penetrate 


l'he Atsricut is diferent in design and different in results. 


45¢ 


35¢ 


25¢ 


Handles in five distinctive colors for quick identification of your toothbrush— 
White, Light Amber, Dark Amber, Ruby, Blue 


RUBBERSET CO., NEWARK, N. J., U. S. A. 


ACERIGAT 
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RUBBER 


It gets in between- 
where decay begins 


To keep your hair your 


Puy m 


SET 


Fe! 


favorite way— use this 


NOTICE for yourself how unkempt 
hair is disappearing. Literally 
millions of men and women have 
learned the magic of Stacomb. 


Just thirty seconds in the morning to 
smooth it on quickly—then part your 
hair or brush it back. No matter how 
you wear it, Stacomb will hold it smooth- 
ly, naturally, from morning till night. 


Without making hair greasy like ordi- 
nary pomades, or drying the natural 


oils, as water did—Stacomb is actually 
beneficial, especially to the dry scalp. 
It tends to prevent dandruff. 

You can get Stacomb at any drug or 
department store—in attractive jars, 
in tubes for traveling, and now also in 
liquid form. Use a little tomorrow 
morning, and look your best all day! 

y 


Readers in Canada should address Standard 
Laboratories, Ltd., 727 King Street, West, 
Toronto, Ont., Dept. T-18 


113 West 18th Street, New York City 


i Please send me, free of charge, a generous H 


i sample tube of Stacomb. 
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The Mortal Enemy of 
Your Smile 


TOOTH DECAY 
—Be Done With It! 


HIS scientific, tooth-sav- 

ing brush was designed 
especially to clean the very 
spots where 99% of all Tooth 
Decay starts. 

Its convex brushing surface 
fitsthe INSIDEcontour of your 
teeth as no other brush can 
—at the same time cleaning 
thoroughly the OUTSIDE 
surfaces. And its bristles— 
tufted and trimmed into wedge- 
shaped “brooms” — penetrate 
the inter-dental spaces and rid 
them of all decay-producing 
elements. 

Sound teeth, good health, a pleas 
ing personality are revealed in a win- 
ning smile. A Dr. West's Tooth 
Brush is “Smile Insurance." Get one 
today at your dealer's. 

Prices: Adult's, soc; Youth's, 35€; 
Child's, 25c; Gum Massage, 75c. 


Cleans Cleans 
INSIDE OUTSIDE 


The only tooth 
brush with the 


health curv 


The curve above makes 
tooth - cleaning so much 
simpler that dentists, and 
users have named it "The 
Health Curve." It is a pat- 
ented feature, hence can 

had in no other tooth brush. 


© 1925, The W. Co. ChicagomNew York 
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compensations come with it, well and 
goo . But he has been rewarded already. 
f money follows—well, there are ten 
uses for every dollar he gets. There are 
always problems that need solving. Prob- 
lems that are an urge and a challenge to 
the thoughtful mind are all opportunities 
for tating out your strength and re- 
sources. Å consuming interest keeps one 
out of mischief.” 


AFTER perfecting his electric mining 
apparatus Mr. Sperry founded his 
own company, and began to manufacture 
mining machinery and mining appliances. 
But his inventive brain was busy, and he 
soon appeared as a practical designer of 
electric street railway cars. He sold his 
Site business to a company which still 
manufactures the machines, and in which 
he retains an interest. 

'Then he moved to Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he founded the Sperry Electric 
Railway Company, of Cleveland, to manu- 
facture his cars. He continued in this 
until 1894, when the company's patents 
were purchased by the General Eke 
Company, of New York. 

Thereafter, a new field drew him. He 
had been a pioneer in arc lights, in electric 
mining machinery, in street cars. Again 
he became the pioneer. In those beginning 
days, when the earliest producers of the 
American gasolene automobile were yet 
conducting their experiments, he came 
forward with the design for an electric 
automobile, which he manufactured for 
several years. On a day in 1896, Mr. 
Sperry once more knew the thrill of 
achievement, for on that day he drove the 
first American-built automobile through 
the streets of Paris. 

Then came other experimental years for 
Elmer Sperry. Experimental in several 
fields as side lines, but mostly concen- 
trated upon one certain field. For from 
1895 on, that spinning top, the gyroscope, 
began to absorb his interest. 

in 1906 Mr. Sperry moved his family 
from Cleveland to New York. He wished 
to be near the Brooklyn Navy Yard, in 
connection with experiments he was mak- 
ing. He also wished to develop his gyro- 
compass. In 1910 he brought out the 
compass. It was first tried out on the 
U. S. battleship “ Delaware.” ` The U. S. 
Navy alied its practicability, and 
adopted it. ‘The World War came on, and 
the compass was adopted by the Allied 
navies. 

Since the war Mr. Sperry's compass has 
been installed in more than sixty mer- 
chant fleets. In the past two years two 
hundred ocean liners have been equipped 
with it. 

Mr. Sperry built his first stabilizer in 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, and brought it 
out in 1913. It was installed on the U. S. 
destroyer “Worden.” 

Up to the present time, it is for navies 
and private yachts that the stabilizers 
have been most in demand. The American, 
English, Italian, and Japanese navies 
have these stabilizer equipments. 

“Up to this time, installing stabilizers 
has been very expensive," said Mr. Sperry. 
“Each one had to be built to order for its 
ship. But they are now being standard- 
ized into comparatively few different 


sizes, which in combination can be used 


for any kind of ship. Consequently, they 
will be less expensive." 


04444444466665686646646646444: 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 


OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America’s Leading Institution for Dram- 
atic and Expressional Art and Training 
Fully equips for 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise, Power, Personality 
For any Vocation in Life. 


New Spring Class begins April Ist 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 266C, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
SSSSSSS SSS SSS SSSSSSFSFF SS FSFi 


a" E SCHOOL The: 
Wk... Iheatre 
e L9" s BE ee ond Fali 
e Ure AMA, OPERA, MUSIC T 


» STAGE DANCING 
DIRECTORS Singing, Fine Arts and Photoplay. Developing 
Alan Dale petponality and poise essential for any vocation 
n life. Alviene Art Theatre and Student Stock 
Co. afford appearances while learning. N. Y. 
debuts and careers stressed. Pupils — rette 


Sir John Martin- » 
Harvey . Arnold Daly, Fred and Adele 
Astaire, Dolly $ > 
J. J. Shubert staire, Dolly Sisters. LI Law, E 


Write Study wanted to Secre! ' 
Rose Coghlan St. N. Y., ask for catalog EXT. 40. 


The Woods’ School 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 
Booklet Box 172, Langhorne, Pa. 


Delightful climate. 2.200 feet elevation. Gist year. 2 pre- 
ory and 2 years college w St M * 

Senece All aporte i, Science recived, Fens asertar] 
C. D. CURTIS, President Box A Abingdon, Va. 
MON-O-MOY The Sea Camp FOR BOYS 
West Harwich, Mass.—Cape Cod. Sailing, deep-sea fish- 


ing, canoeing. Land sports. Cabins. Tutoring. Aux- 
iliary fresh water camp. Senior, Junior Camps. Boo! 
H. F. Dodd,Worcester Academy, Worcester,Mass. 


THE SARGENT SCHOOL i 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on requ: 


est 
L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
BORDENTOWN MILITARY 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient faculty. 
small ; lasses, individual attention. Boys taught how to study. 
Supervised athletics. 41st year. Catalogue. Col. T. D. Lanpon, 
Principal and Commandant, Drawer C-1, BORDENTOW ~- 
ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J. 


(Morse Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCO! taught thor- 
; grest op X 
" by h, nar. Radio, 
"si Noma Steet. Valparaiso. tnd: 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: tronage states; ; location 

foothilis Blue ides Bits: rd of a Genk "S course; 

gcc act dere Mp Ea ca 
‘bac , ete. Cat ou and illustrated book. ais R 
Address BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga 


For Over a Quarter of a Century 


Cleaning Fluid 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 


Without Injury to Fabric or.Color 
20¢ 30« 60« & 1. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores. 
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He Took a Toy and Made It the New Marvel of Navigation, by Nina S. Purpy 
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Delicious! 


| in a. plane. 


Delightfully 
flavored 
and good 
for health- 
its daily 
use is 


No woodwork is 
disturbed except 
the moulding at 
the baseboard. 
Just as sound 
and enduring as 
if oak had been 
laid originally. 


MAKING THE OLD 
HOME MODERN 


All the quaint charm of ta 
construction retained. 


L 


eful proportion and solid 
ch room modernized by 


= 


24 inch OAK flooring, laid over the old softwood 
floor, lessening housework, safeguarding health, 
adding beauty and value. — | 


This free book illustrates the 
new harmonizing color finishes. 
Mail the coupon today. 


l Oak FLooRING BUREU 

| 870 Hearst Bldg., Chicago 
Please send me the free 24-page 
book “The Story of Oak 

| Floors,” and “How and Where 
to Use Oak Floors.” 


CUP TE E ITE ST, Siler EEA | 


, automatic pilot is the product of the 


| periences which have taught engineers 


' how to construct aérial torpedoes, since a 


| people who bring to the organization all 


| We are kindled by Mr. Sperry’s enthu- 
| siasm," said one of his engineers. “Five 
, minutes’ consultation with him is enough 


| speed doesn't let him sketch. No; ‘E. A.’ 


In 1914 Mr. Sperry brought out his early 
type of automatic airplane pilot, popular- 
ly called a stabilizer. This utilizes the 
gyroscopic principle to control airplanes 
automatically, and for it he was awarded 
hrst prize in a safety contest instituted by 
the Republic of France. This stabilized 
airplane was flown for the test by Mr. 
Sperry's son, Lawrence, who recently lost 
his life while crossing the English Channel 


Much of the detail of the airplane 


patience and skill of this son who, working 
under his father, devoted his entire 
time to this problem at this period. The 
pilot is to-day chiefly useful on large 
planes, where the physical strain on the 
pilot is considerable. 

This automatic pilot has furnished ex- 


torpedo—to be fired through the air by 
itself—must operate entirely without a 
human pilot. Mr. Sperry's gyroscopic 


apparatus constitutes an automatic pilot, | 


performing all the functions of flying 
the torpedo. With it, aérial torpedoes 
have been made that will function accu- 
rately for distances of over one hundred 
miles. 


“Ho” do youaccount for your executive 

ability, together with your inventive 

genius?" [ recently asked Mr. Sperry. 
"Why, I've always had magnificent 


these qualities," he answered enthusiasti- 
cally. "Our people are wonderful! Then, 
I've always proceeded on the principle | 
that we are all working together." 

But Mr. Sperry's men throw still an- 
other light on it. 

“It's not that we are wonderful people. 


to enthuse you for a week! He is the 
source of the energy which keeps his 
organization 'the happy family,' he calls 
it. He always greets us with, ‘Well, what 
are your troubles to-day? Come in and | 
tell me about them!" He makes you 
believe there's nothing to your problem, 
and carries you along with his enthusiasm 
until you finally reach the solution for 
yourself. | 

"And his ability to work is an in- 
spiration. No hours are too long. He 
often gets up at four in the morning to 
work a thing out. He's always sketching, 
figuring out some problem or other, in a 
little red notebook. He rarely rides any 
distance in an automobile, eges its 


takes the train, and is perfectly happy 
either sketching or figuring.” 


HOW an eight-story office building 
was moved while business went on 
as usual inside; how numerous 
dwellings were transported intact 
across rivers; how a large house was 
lifted over the tops of trees—and 
other wonderful stories—is related 
next month by a man who, for nearly 
fifty years, has been moving build- 
ings, without damage, from one 
place to another. This article will 


grip your interest and inspire you 
with courage to tackle a difficult job. . 


The pipe-tobacco 
case is closed 


for Mr. G. E. M. 


An open mind is all very well—up to a 
certain point. But there comes a time 
when a man tires of experimenting with 
tobaccos. Particularly, it seems, if he has 
once known the pipe satisfaction of “good 
old Edgeworth.” 


So G. E. M., as he writes, has reached 
the stage where he is willing to let others 
do the experimenting while he sticks to his 
tried and true favorite. 


Here is his deposition: 


Larus & Brother Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

After reading some of the letters in the 
different magazines, written by Edge- 
worth boosters, I have decided to sing a 
few words of praise for Edgeworth also. 

I find it to be the only tobacco giving me 
complete satisfaction. It certainly is a 
pleasure to smoke a tobacco with a pleas- 
ant taste, which at the same time does 
not bite the tongue. I have tried many 
brands of tobacco recommended by friends, 
but have only been able to enjoy one to- 
bacco thoroughly, Edgeworth. Now, I take 
tips on good tobaccos from no one, as I am 
satistied in my own mind that there is no 
better tobacco sold than Edgeworth. 

Please put me down as an Edgeworth 
booster. It’s a smoke fit for a king. 

Yours sincerely, 


7. E. M., 
Los Angeles, California 


Which proves again that tobacco taste 


| is an individual matter. Two friends may 


agree on the merits of a book, a play, or 
almost anything—and 
at the same time be 
as far apart as the 
north and the south 
poles on their opinions 
of a tobacco. 

Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like 
Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
for it never 
changes in qual- 
ity. Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus & 
Brother Company, 3C South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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Many 
great 

railroads 
have long been 


users of Kalamazoo 
record keeping devices. 


An Important Development 
In Transportation Accounting 


Through a broad experience in meeting the ac- 
counting uirements of railroads, steamship 
lines and other business oho tame "Kalamazoo 
has developed improved record keeping methods 
of utmost importance to industry. 
'The valuable results to be obtained through the 
application of Kalamazoo loose-leaf equipment 
are d bed in the new Kalamazoo booklets 
listed in the coupon. Write for the one in 
which you are interested. 
The Kalamazoo catalog and the informative 
booklet dealing with the accounting problems 
of your' particular business sent on request. 
Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Bindeg Co. 
Factories ae Serres Mich:; and 
Angeles, Ca 
Sales Offices n Princi Cities 


‘(ALAMAZG 
| LOOSE-LEAF-DEVICES-AND l 


AACCOUN TING* SYSTEMS 


[ps N | 


KALAMAIOO 
LOOSI ULAJ &NDLE CO 
| WALAMAIOO MICH 


ilamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. — 
imazoo, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me the booklets checked: 
{_] Transportation Accounting 
[_] General Catalog [ ] Insurance Accounting 
[_] Catalog Covers [_] Bank Accounting 
[_] Department Store [ | Public Utility Ac- 
Accounting counting 

Name 
Addres 
Ci 


How Wild Animals 
are Picked and 


Trained for Circus 


Jobs 


(Continued from page 51) 


So when we want tiger and elephant to 
work together we first have to get them 
thoroughly acquainted. Elephant and 
tiger are introduced to each other when 
the tiger is in his cage, the elephant being 
kept near the tiger off and on for days, 
until he finds out the tiger isn't going to 
hurt him. Then, elephant, tiger, and the 
ball on which the elephant is to balance 
are put in the ring together, the tiger 
being tied at one side, w while the elephant 
is free to kick the ball around with his 
feet and find out for himself that it is a 
harmless thing. Two or three weeks are 
required to get the tiger and elephant on 
friendly terms, and by this time the ele- 
phant likes to play with the ball. 

Next, the elephant is made to walk up 
on a wooden platform which is just as 
high as the ball. The ball used at this 
time is four feet in diameter and gives 
pretty good standing room, even for an 
elephant’s feet. 

Ae the end of three weeks you've got 
the elephant so that he will walk off the 
platform onto the ball and stand there 
with confidence and ease. Until now, the 
ball has been kept stationary by chucks. 
The chucks are moved out just a few 
inches at first, leaving the ball so that it 
wobbles. This wobbling gives the ele- 
phant a signal that he has to do some- 
thing. He has to move his feet to keep 
the ball under him. Gradually the chucks 
are moved out farther, and finally the ele- 
phant is able to keep the ball under his 
control by the use of his feet alone. 

Now, since you want the elephant to 
learn to travel on the ball, you stand a 
foot or two beyond his reach and hold out 
an appleora carrot. The elephant knows 
he can move the ball by moving his feet, 
so he aus right along after you and gets 
the ap At this stage the elephant 
very im slips and has to start over 
again. He doesn’t mind that. 

When the tiger is first put on the ele- 
phant’s back, the elephant is well padded 
against ossible injury from the tiger’s 
claws. At first the elephant merely walks 
around the arena with the tiger. They 
have been doing this for months, of course, 
while the elephant was learning to balance 
on the ball. Finally, when the elephant 
gets on the ball with the tiger on his back, 
he finds the balancing no more difficult 
than it was without the tiger. 


AK this isn't quiteassimpleasit sounds. 
Not less than two years are required to 
teach the trick. At che end of that time 
the animals are good working partners, 
and the ball has been gradually reduced in 
size until the elephant is rolling about on 
a sphere that is not more than two feet 
in diameter. 

Training animals is in one respect 
very much like boxing: the trainer has 

to keep close watch on the eyes of the 


| ones he's working with. 


We Teach 
COMMERCIAL 
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Meyer Both £o mpany, the larges 
Commercial rganization angost 
orld offers you an unusual opportunity for 
practical training, based upon twenty-three years 
of success. This nationally known organization 
each year produces and sells to advertisers over 
15,000 commercial drawings. Meyer Both in- 
struction is the difference between successful fact and 


experimental theory. This well paid profession equally open 
to men and women. Home study instruction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Ask the Advertising Managers of the 
papers in your city, anywhere in the inited 
States, Canada, ngland or Australia about 
the Meyer Both Company—let them tell 
ouabout us. Writefor our lustratedbook 4 
telling about the success of our students—fgr 
one-half the cost of mailing—four cents in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Department of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave. at 20thSt., Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILL. 


er Art and Engraving Firms: Secure practi- 
cal artists among our graduates. Write us. 


Grown by : 


SEEDS 


a Woman 


You will be delighted with your garden if you try my new 
collection of Straw-flowers. Easily grown from seed; 
bloom till frost— then cut and dry for winter bou- 
quets. Everyone going 5 about this flower, 


I will send 5 liberal pack 
For10c Red, yellow, white, DIOR AAi 


pink. No better value for the money, 
Guaranteed to Please 

Order today, send 10c to help pay 
postage and packing and receive 
the 5 new varieties of Straw- 
flower and my bargain Seed Book. 


Charlotte M. Haines 
Dept. 365 
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How Wild Animals are Picked and Trained for Circus Jobs, by Joux T. BEeNsow 


Fine Writing 
Writers who likea firm pen,with 


a fine yet smooth point, prefer 
the Esterbrook "Inflexible". It 


For 


XIB 


countant and bookkeeper. 
Each Esterbrook pen is a 
writing instrument made of the 
finest steel, by an organization 
which has studied the delicate 
art of pen making for 67 years. 
Send 15 cents for tbe world's dozen favor- 
ite pens. "100 famous signatures" FREE, 
Address Department A 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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STUDY AT HOME 
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eat success in 
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w Library, 
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and graduates. Write today for full details. 
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"5 Course in 
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requirements for entrance to college and the lead- 
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0 Other No matter what your business 
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hope to succeed without spe- 
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is the ideal pen for the ac- 


But the bear is one animal whose eye 
the trainer cannot read with certainty. 
He may be looking in one direction, and 
suddenly strike out in the opposite. | 


have found bears to be about the trickiest | 


of all the animals I have dealt with. 

The most remarkable trick I have ever 
known a bear to do was to ride on a high 
two-wheeled bicycle. The training took 
a full year, and beri when the bear was 
very young. At first the bicycle was held 
stationary while the bear learned to sit 
in the saddle with its forepaws on the 
handle bars. After a week or ten days the 
bear had gained sufficient confidence so 
that the trainer could hold the bicycle 
himself, and after that he taught the bear 
just as you would teach a person. 

The trainer helped the bear move the 


handle bars, with his hand over one of the | 


bear's paws. He stooped over and pushed 
the animal's leg, so that the bear began to 
realize that working his leg moved the 
pedals. It was four months before he was 
allowed to try to propel the machine him- 
self, and eight more before he was a com- 


| fectly logical reason for such actions on 


petent cyclist. Then he could ride around 
the ring, and even steer clear of obsta- 
cles. 


[VE told you a good deal about the 

kinds of animals we pick for certain jobs. 
Maybe you'll be interested in the kind of 
men that make good animal trainers. The 
animal trainer can't be a nervous or a 
quick-tempered man. He has to be an 
easy-going fellow with an amiable dis- 


position. There is no job that requires | 


more self-control. 

A trainer can't be pig-headed, either. 
If a leopard suddenly leaps off its pedestal, 
or if a tiger suddenly leaps from one pedes- 
tal to another, when each should be sitting 
still, the trainer ought to know better 
than to rebuke or whip them. If you 
scold or punish an animal under such 
circumstances you're likely to spoil the 
animal. 

The chances are that there is a per- 


the part of the animal, and it's the busi- 
ness of the trainer to find out what that 
reason is. Probably the pedestal was on 
uneven ground, or maybe a chip was un- 
der one side, making it rock, so that the 
animals left their proper places when 
there seemed to be danger of falling. 

I've often said that I could take the 
most nervous person that ever lived, and 
in four weeks cure him of his nerves by 
having him associate with animals. There’s 
something about dealing with animals 
that is quieting. There’s nothing will do 
so much for a really nervous person as 
going into a cage with three or four 
lions! 

Maybe you think that is something a 
nervous person couldn't be prevailed 
upon to do, but I've had to use lots of 
nervous people in my work and I've found 
that by giving them a chance to under- 
stand the ways of animals, and to realize 
that the animals once were just as afraid 
of a man as the average man is of wild 


animals, they lose their fear. 

After animals have been well trained 
anybody can make them perform by fol- 
lowing the rules of the act. You could 
make a group of lions perform as well as 
the next man, if you had the patience and 
inclination. 

*OBORBRGRBR GeR 
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Sunny Hair 


I don't know how it comes 
By Edna Wallace Hopper 


My hair glistens like a halo. All who see 
me on the stage or elsewhere know that. 
‘Thousands of girls and women envy that 
amazing glint. 

It comes to me through a shampoo which 
wonderful men created, but they won't tell 
me how it comes. They say that is their secret. 
They use some rare ingredient which nobody 
else has yet found. 

But they have long made this shampoo for 
me, and now they are making it for you. They 
will not tell me why it makes hair sunny, so I 
cannot tell you. But it does. 

They prepare it for me under the name of 
Edna Wallace Hopper’s Fruity Shampoo. 
Druggists and toilet counters now supply it at 
60 cents per bottle, and under my guarantee. 
If you are not amazed and delighted by it, your 
money will be returned. 

I urge you to try it. No shampoo in all the 
world brings like results, I think. It will bring 
you what it brought to me—that lustrous hair, 
a woman's crowning glory. Please try it for 
vour own sake, and learn how much a shampoo 
can do. 

I want you to see what it does. It will be a 
revelation. 


1 My Rosy Bloom 


Comes largely from a super-cream 


Mv marvelous complexion is the chief item 
in my beauty and in my perennial youth. 

It is largely due to a cream which combines a 
dozen important factors. To an exquisite 
cream they have added products of both lemon 
and strawberry. Then all the best modern 
science knows to feed and foster, to soften and 
protect the skin. 

I used to apply these helps separately, but 
now they combine them in one. I call it my 
Youth Cream. It comes in two types—cold 
cream and vanishing. Both contain all the 
cssential constituents. I use the cold cream as 
a night cream, the vanishing as a day cream. 
Never is my skin without them. 

Now all toilet counters supply that cream 
exactly as I use it. The name is Edna Wallace 
Hopper's Youth Cream, price 6oc per jar. Also 
in 35c tubes. 

I will gladly send you Youth Cream or 
Fruity Shampoo to try if you mail this coupon. 
Then you will learn how much these toiletries 
can do. My Beauty Book and sample of my 
exquisite face powder will come with it. You 
will be amazed and delighted. 


Your Choice Free 


Mail to Edna Wallace 

ake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
834A-AM 

Youth Cream 


Mark sample desired. 
Hopper, 536 


Fruity Shampoo 


Adventures of a Small-Town 
Hotel Keeper 


(Continued from page 55) 


hearing that our housekeeper finds time 
to care for sick or elderly people; that she 
has given her pillow to someone who 
wants a smaller size, her reading light to 
someone who wants a certain kind, even 
her room when the house is crowded. 

"Sometimes a woman will take the 
trouble to hunt up the maid to tell her 
whether she's leaving or staying another 
night. Occasionally some good old soul 
from the country will make her own bed 
before she leaves, thinking to lighten the 
work of the maid. This is the real essence 
of small-town helpfulness.” 

* But the traveling public is sometimes 
inconsiderate, isn't it?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, there’s that side of things, 
too,” replied Mr. Pierce, with a laugh. 
"My brother told you of the contra- 
dictory twist in people which makes them 
put up with real inconvenience but kick 
about a bullfrog. The same men who 
double up willingly in conventions, may 
refuse to double up to give a woman 
traveler the last vacant room in the house. 


“BECAUSE Olympia is a small town, 
travelers will arrive here in the busiest 
season without so much as sending a 
postal card ahead. Then, if we can’t 
accommodate them, they will be sur- 
prised and hurt. Even a commercial man, 
year after year making the Western 
states where feelers meet at the same 
time, will leave a hotel crammed with 
legislators in the capital of Idaho and will 
come on to Olympia, making no reser- 
vation, when he knows that our house 
also will be crammed with legislators. 
Although Seattle has fifty hotels to our 
one, he will wire ahead for reservations in 
Seattle. 

“Another thing I notice is that the 
average person is scared to death for fear 
he won't get his money's worth. One man 
complained at paying fifteen cents for 
consommé because it was served in a cup 
instead of a bowl. I sent for both utensils, 
measured a cup of water in a bowl, and 
showed him that they held exactly the 
same amount. 

“These little weaknesses, however, are 
harmless. If people would only confine 
themselves to such innocent greed! Un- 
fortunately, they don't. Men who are 
probably deny nde enough at home make 
a practice of wiping their shoes upon face 
towels. 

“I remember two men who came here to 
inspect some real estate in a heavy clay 
district. They came back to the hotel and 
used all the towels in the room upon their 
shoes—to save a fifteen-cent shine. The 
housekeeper brought me the towels. They 
could never be washed clean. They were 


simply gone. 

"When the men came down to pay their 
bill I asked them to step into my office, 
where I showed them the towels. ‘Boys,’ 
I said, 'these cost me so much apiece.' 
They paid without a murmur. 

“Then there are women who iron. 
Careful housekeepers at home, who would 
never think of mutilating their own fur- 


niture, will break the bottoms of our 
dresser drawers by ironing on them, and 
take the varnish off the writing desks. 
We now have dresser drawers that cannot 
be removed. 

“On one occasion, a guest went awa 
over the week-end, leaving nothing in his 
room but old newspapers, and one old 
magazine, which the maid carried out. 
When he came back Monday and found 
the magazine gone, he stormed down to 
the desk. In the magazine, he said, was a 
valuable document which could not be 
replaced. 

“The housekeeper spent the better part 
of three days chasing that magazine from 
trash pile to junk shop. inally, she 
found it, with the precious document safe 
inside. Overjoyed, she carried it to the 

uest. 

* *Where'd you find it? he asked care- 
lessly. 

“She told him it had been traced to the 
junk shop. 

* Why he said with a sheepish grin, 
‘you needn’t have gone to so much trouble. 

here was a duplicate copy of the paper I 
wanted on file at the office." 

There are many amusing qualities in the 
public, as the small-hotel manager sees it 
—forgetfulness, inaccuracy, indecision, un- 
reasonableness. 

“Time after time a man will ask to be 

aged in case a call comes for him, and the 
bay will page him under his very nose,” 
said Mr. Pierce. “He has forgotten all 
about the expected call, and doesn't pay 
any attention to the page. 

"We have one man who, six different 
times, has wired for a west room, when he 
meant east room. The first two times he 
wired for the west room the clerk gave it 
to him, only to find each time that he 
wanted an east room. Since then, when he 
has wired for the west room the clerk. 
calmly puts him in the east room, which is 
the one he wants. 

“As for indecision, we have one guest 
LI 2 LI H 
making' Olympia every, few months who 
is changed regularly four different times a 
night. As soon as he is assigned to a room, 
the clerk begins to think over the other 
rooms he can give him. He invariably. 
moves into the fourth before morning. 


“TF THE chef serves chicken sautée chas- 

seur no one but a seasoned traveler will 
chance it. If he calls it chicken with 
olives, tomatoes, and mushrooms, every- 
one takes it. l 

“Easterners order sea foods and tables 
d'hóte, but the typical Western man does 
not like a table d'hóte. He clings to steak, 
French fry, and coffee. Put the word 
‘steak’ in a table d'hóte, however, and he 
will order it. : 

“The clerk tries to remember the name;, 
line of work, or some incident to help him 
place every guest in his mind. In first 
getting the name he learns to read the 
register upside down. Or if a guést, whose 
name he has forgotten, saunters up to the 
desk, he may say, ‘I hope your room was 
all right—let me see— you inve *Room 
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600,’ replies the guest. ‘Oh, yes, 600,” and 
the clerk, taking a quick look at the room 
rack, finds 600 occupied by Smith. ‘I hope 
you are comfortable in it, Mr. Smith.’ 

“Tf a crowd of men comes in together 
and registers, the clerk can hardly keep 
all the signatures firmly enough in mind to 
know what name belongs to what man. 
The first name is Brown. ‘Would you like 
your key now, Mr. Brown?’—turning 
toward the key rack, so as not to address 
anyone in particular. Mr. Brown answers, 
and the clerk takes a good look at him, so 
that henceforth he will know Brown. 

* Most people are impressed by the 
clerk's capacity for remembering names, 
faces, and facts, but once in a while some- 
one is unreasonable. One man, for in- 
stance, registered in a scrawl no expert 
could have read. a 

“*Ts that Carlson or Johnson?’ asked 
the clerk. 

“*Te’s your business to read it, an- 
swered the man angrily. 


*** My dear sir,’ argued the clerk, ‘if a | 


message should come for you, we couldn’t 
very well deliver it unless we were sure of 
your name. It’s better for me to know 
accurately now than to guess at it later on. 

“The man realized he had been child- 
ish, and gave his name." 

“Women are inclined to complain if 
their rooms aren't made up while they're 
at breakfast. They forget that the maids 
work eight hours, so naturally some rooms 
have to wait till afternoon. And women 
require more handling than men. The 
clerks make a point of looking after the 
wives of guests, telling them of the parks, 
the public buildings, the golf club, the 
libraries. 


«A CONVENTION of quiet little home- 

bodiescanstirup morecommotionthan 
Shriners and Elks combined. I remember 
when the Mothers’ Congress met with us, 
back in the old hotel. Finest women in the 
world, every one of them, and how they 
did make us hop! There was one sweet, 
serious little woman who ran us all ragged. 
The last day she rang for a boy. He was 
busy—you may be sure he was busy— 
and I Fb d She was just taking the 
baby out of the washbowl. 

““Oh, Mr. Pierce, I’m afraid I'll be 
late at the meeting" She raised her 
earnest blue eyes. ‘Would you mind 
holding the street car while I get the baby 
dressed?' I was always grateful she didn't 
ask me to dress the baby while she held 
the street car! 

“Women with big homes kick a good 
deal about small rooms. A woman used to 
a ten-room house feels she ought to find 
all ten when she pays for a hotel room." 

“Isn’t it wearing to try to please so 
many different types of people?" I asked. 

“That’s one of the fascinations of the 
game," Mr. Pierce replied promptly. 
“ Anyone can please an amiable person— 
it takes brains to please a crank. 

“Everybody that enters this hotel is a 
mystery, an individual problem to be 
solved. That's one reason why I like a 
small hotel—because I can come into 
contact with that personal problem. Think 
of the variety! One man says a piece of 
pie is fine. Another man eating a piece of 
the same pie says it's not fit to be served. 

"We've just discarded all our old beds 
for coil springs. One man nearly wrung my 
hand off congratulating himself on the 
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800,000 Men 


have made this test 


Costs Nothing 


Unless we grow hair. The Van 
Ess 3-bottle treatment is ab- 
solutely guaranteed. You are 
the sole judge. The warrant 
is given by your own dealer. 
All we require is his signature 


showing you have purchased a 


ninety-day treatment. If it 
fails, we refund your money. 
Hence you assume no risk 
making this test. 


Written Guarantee to Grow New Hair. 
in 90 Days—or Money Refunded 


Science has recently made some 
unusual discoveries regarding treat- 
ment of the hair. One authority 
states that over 90% of falling hair 
comes from one cause. A cause that 
now can be remedied. E 


Hair Guaranteed This New Way 


This is to offer you, under money- 
back guarantee, the new Van Ess 
treatment forthe scalp. Underactual 
test, it grew hair on 91 heads in 100. 

Our proposition is simple. Your 
own dealer gives the warrant. You 
take no chance of loss. Either this 
treatment starts a new growth of 
hair for you or we refund your money. 


Hair Roots Seldom Die 

Records show 4 men in 7 either 
bald or partially bald at 40. 

Yet science proves only 9 men in 
100 need ever be bald. 

That is because hair roots seldom 
die from naturalcauses. Dermatol- 
ogists used tothink baldness denoted 
dead hair roots — that the roots could 
not be revived and new hair grown. 


Note This 
New Way 


You can see from 
the illustration 
that Van Essisnot 
a “tonic,” it com- 
bines a massage 
and lotion. You do 
not rub it in with 
your fingers. Each 
package comes 
witha rubber mas- 
sagecap. The nip- 
ples are hollow. 
Just invert bottle, 
rub your head, and 
nipples automati- 
cally feed lotion 
down into follicles 
of the scalp. It is 
veryeasytoapply. 
One minute each 
day is enough. 


oe, 


We proved otherwise. Highest 
authorities agree. Great dermatolo- 
gists are now using a similar basic 
treatment. Hair on 91 heads in 100 
is the record. 


Kills the Infected Sebum 


We have traced about 91% of 
falling hair and baldness to a simple 
infection of the scalp oil (Scbum). 

Sebum is an oil. It forms at the 
hair follicles. Its healthy function is 
to supply the hair with oil. 

But frequently it becomes infected. 
It cakes on the scalp. It plugs the 
follicles— forms a breeding place for 
bacteria. Then germs by the millions 
start to feed on the hair. Baldness 
soon follows. 

You can see this Sebum on your 
scalp, either in the form of an oily ex- 
cretion, or, when dried, as dandruff. 

You must combat that infection — 
must remove Infected Sebum. If you 
do, hair will grow. Remember, the 
hair roots are not dead. 

'This new method—this Van Ess method, 
combats the Sebum— kills the infection. We 
guarantee it. It stops falling hair—it grows 
new hair in 90 days. If not —your money back. 

We thus guarantee our treatment, because 
it is safe for us to do so. We know the state- 
ments we make are amazing—know the public 
will be skeptical. So we ask no money unless 
we succeed. You are the sole judge of results. 


Where to Obtain It 


Van Ess Liquid Scalp Massage is sold at 
all druggists or toilet counters. Or— by mail. 
$1.50 per bottle or $4.50 for a 3-bottle 90- 
day treatment, with which we will send you 
a written money-back guarantee, Send no 
money; we will supply by parcel post, collect. 
Orders from outside U. S. A. must be accom- 
panied by postal moncy order. 


VAN ESS LABORATORIES, Inc. 
136 E. Kinzie St. Chicago, U. S. A. 
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have Dixon “Ti- 
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close five cents 
—and we will 
send you a full- 
length sample. 
JOSEPH DIXON 

- CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
a Pencil Dept. 161-J 
FFA Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Business Pencil 


ood bed he’d found the night before. 
Next day a man came to the desk and 
said, ‘What kind of beds do you have? 
Coil springs? ‘Yes, sir, said the clerk 
triumphantly. "Then I'll go to the next 
town, said the man. ‘I won't sleep on a 
coil spring!’ 

«Then there’s the delicate matter of 
waking a man at the hour he specifies.” 
Again Mr. Pierce laughed. “Some are 
grouchy if you do wake them, and all 
would he if you didn’t. 

“When I was a boy I had to call a 
crowd of traveling men every morning so 
they could catch the six-o'clock boat to a 
little town down the bay. For a whole 
year I never failed to call them at five 
o'clock. Then one stormy morning I over- 
slept. I awoke at six o'clock, just as the 
boat should be leaving. I ran down-stairs 
and saw the boat's captain coming in the 
door. It flashed through my mind with 
intense relief that he had held the boat. 

*** Boat still here?’ I asked. 

**Boat's here, all right, boy,’ he an- 
swered; 'butshe'sin the bottomof the bay.’ 

“She had gone down in the storm. It 
must have been a sixth sense that told me 
there was no need to call the men that 
morning, for it was the one and only time 
I failed. 

“Well, there was no chance for them to 
get away before nine, so I let them sleep 
till eight. All of them were glad for the 
extra nap, except one, who gave me a 
sound cursing. 

“*T don't care what you thought,’ he 
said, when I explained that I had meant to 
give him a treat. ‘When I say five I mean 


té. 

“That reminds me that a night clerk we 
once had was to call a man for the three 
A. M. train. The clerk overslept. When he 
woke he dashed up-stairs. 

** Hurry and get up,’ he called. ‘Your 
train's been gone twenty minutes already 

“This guest had a real cause of grouch; 
but he was so. tickled by the clerk's be- 
lated zeal that he took the incident as a 
good joke. 


“ONE would expect people in a small 
hotel to be leisurely. But where the 
average time actually devoted to luncheon 
is an hour in a city hotel, here it is 
fifteen minutes. After a man has eaten, 
however, he has all the time in the world! 
A tourist comes in, convinced he must be 
in the next town by two o'clock. He 
hurries the waitress, who rushes as fast as 
she can. just as soon as he has eaten, he 
relaxes. He will sit for half an hour at 
table, and stand another half-hour by the 
fireplace. It is not hurry, it’s hunger that 
ails him. 

“Those who wave and rave and call, 
‘Rush my order,’ are usually the last ones 
out of the dining-room. 

“One man ordered his breakfast, told 
the waitress he must be at the statehouse 
in exactly fifteen minutes, and opened his 
paper. The waitress brought his coffee, 
toast, and eggs. He was still deep in his 
paper. She placed the dishes on the table 
and went off. In fifteen minutes he fol- 
lowed her into the kitchen. ‘Where’s m 
breakfast? he demanded angrily. 
served it about fifteen minutes ago,’ the 

irl answered in astonishment. They went 
into the dining-room. The girl picked u 
his paper, and disclosed his breakfast. He 
had thrown the paper down over the 


dishes without a glance at the table.” 

“But if all chis makes the game inter- 
esting,” I asked, "what makes it most 
difficult?" 

* Unthinking accusation of theft is one 
thing," Mr. Pierce answered. 

“À woman is positive she left her purse 
on a corner of the dresser—she will swear 
on a stack of Bibles that it was there when 
she went down to breakfast—she remem- 
bers distinctly how it looked. There was 
no one in the room during her absence but 
the maid. She accuses the maid, leaves us 
to make the maid produce, goes across the 
street to the statehouse where she has 
business, and finds it there in the office, 
where she had left it the night before. 

“ Another woman puts a chamois bag 
filled with diamonds inside her pillow slip. 
When she goes down to breakfast in the 
morning she forgets to take it out. She 
comes back, finds the bed linen changed, 
the bag gone. It is the old story—no one 
in the room but the maid, the woman 

sitive that the maid stole the bag. We 

ollow the bed linen to the laundry, and 
by a miracle find the bag, with the two 
clasps still fastened. 

“ These are everyday occurrences. Each 
one means heartache, bitterness, loss of 
self-respect for maid or bell boy. Of 
course coployes are made of the same 
stuff as other humans, and are faced by 
greater temptations. There is, in spite of 
every effort to see that even the most 
minor positions are filled honestly, the 
same proportion of dishonesty in a hotel 
as there is anywhere else. But nine 
accusations out of ten are carelessly made, 
and bear painful results.” 


ANOTHER real grief of the small hotel 
manager, Mr. Pierce said, is public 
dishonesty. 

“T suppose souvenir hunters don't 
think of thiemsslyes as dishonest. But just 
yesterday a seven-dollar sugar bowl dis- 
appeared from a table reserved for a well- 
groomed, decent-looking party of motor- 
ists. The head waitress followed them 
out, and as their car curved around the 
corner she saw one of them display the 
bowl. 

“Tt would pay, because of decreased 
breakage, to use little silver cream jugs 
instead of china ones; but the silver ones 
are so attractive to the public that we 
couldn't keep them in stock. And we 
never dare mark anything—the souvenir 
hound can't resist markings. We are 
trying out rubber bath mats to see if they 
will decrease the daily loss in the bath- 
rooms. Glasses, light bulbs, linen, and 
even bedding, go constantly. In the old 
house a man got away with everything on 
the washstand—bowl, pitcher, and all. 
One couple came in with nothing but a 
suit case—and went out with everything 
but the bedstead. I don't know how they 
managed, unless the man had a truck 
below the window and the woman let 
things down to it with a rope! 

“These are all stock dishonesties, which 
we have come to expect, and thus try to 
guard against. But when little personal 
services have been rendered one somehow 
expects them to be repaid with honesty, 
if not with gratitude. There are people 
who borrow thread, needles, thimbles, 
scissors, curling irons from the house- 
keeper, and never think of returning them. 
Needles and thread are small items, but 
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scissors mount up. Anyway, they are the 
housekeeper's private property. Often, 
when a woman misses her bus and has no 
baggage, the housekeeper lends her a 
brush, comb, whisk broom, and off the 
woman goes with them! 

“Another queer little dishonesty is 
found in people who leave things—and 
they leave everything except their babies! 
When they request it, we forward their 

roperty, even toothless combs and hair- 
ess brushes. Otherwise, we put them in 
the storeroom. City hotels keep lost 
articles sixty days. We keep them a year. 
And here is where the dishonesty comes 
in: When a man who has left a razor 
strop asks for it on his return trip, the 
housekeeper sometimes takes him to the 
locker to let him find it himself. He 
almost always finds that the best one there 
is his! 

**One old man asked for rubbers he had 
left four years ago. The housekeeper told 
him we had Bo bei here four years; but 
he was so insistent that she took him to 
the locker to see if he could find an old 
pair that looked like his. He selected a 
nice, new shining pair of rubbers! 


“YET nine out of ten people are honest. 
In the noon rush at the coffee shop, 
almost every day someone goes off with his 
check. We notice it, but are too busy at 
the cash register to chase him, even if we 
didn’t know he would come back. For he 
always comes back. 

“That’s the compensation for the small- 
hotel manager—he has a chance to see the 
good side of people. 

*One day a legislator accused the 
waitress of short-changing him when she 
handed him thirty-five cents change for a 
sixty-five-cent check. She said he had 
given her a dollar bill; he insisted he had 

iven her a five-dollar bill. ‘I’ll never eat 
Rete again,’ he said. For two weeks he 
didn’t, then one day he came in, went 
straight to the head waitress and apolo- 

ized. He had found the five-dollar bill 
in his coat lining. He was man enough to 
come back and relieve her mind. As long 
as the legislature was in session, he never 
missed another meal here. 

* A man the other day complained to 
the waitress about an overcharge of five 
cents. He was quite heated about it. It 
was adjusted, he left a ten-cent tip, and 
went out. The waitress discovered that in 
his agitation about the five cents he had 
left fifty cents of his change on the table. 
She followed him out to the lobby, and 
gave it to him. 

**Since you're that honest, keep it,’ 


said he. He might wrangle about five 
cents, but he donated hfty cents to 
honesty. 


“Guests often hunt up the housekeeper 
to tell her how clean and pleasant the 
rooms are, or go out of their way to tell 
us how much they admire the native 
greens which decorate the lobby, or how 
comforting it is after a long cold ride to 
find a blazing fire on the hearth. 

“ Best of all is the loyalty of the towns- 
people toward their hotel. One day 
recently a man became abusive in the 
coffee shop. Another customer, a local 
man, ‘called’ that fellow. 

“*You’ve got into the wrong place,’ 
said the local man. ‘Our hotel is for 
gentlemen!” 

+t ete + 


HE Fyrac Night Guide com- 
plies with all state laws. It 
has been strongly endorsed by 
public officials concerned with 
safety and law enforcement. Of 
the Night Guide, one public offi- 
cial says, *It is more a neces- 
sity than an accessory". Mayor 
Henry W. Kiel of St. Louis voices 
the sentiment of many when he 
says, “It aids in no small way to 
make night driving safe and to 
eliminate needless accidents". 
The column below tells how to 
use the Fyrac Night Guide in 
meeting headlights, bright or 
dim. Read it carefully. When 
focused on the right-hand road- 
edge, the Fyrac gives unfailing 
vision, yet it will not glare in the 
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eyes of an approaching motorist. 

A million motorists can tell 
you Fyrac's value. It fits through 
your windshield glass. Con- 
trolled from inside the car, it is 
always ready for instant use 
whether curtains or windows are 
open or closed. You can aim it 
in any direction for reading road 
signs, or you can remove it ina 
jiffy for use as a convenient trou- 
ble light. 

.... That accident may hap- 
pen tonight. Don't let it. Get 
your Fyrac Night Guide today. 
$12.75 installed—/ess than a 
penny a day for safety! In- 
stalled by dealers while you wait. 


Write for circular of 31 uses, 
free. 


When Meeting 
Cars at Night 


V HEN meeting cars at 
night. focus your Fyrac 
beam on the right-hand road- 
edge, 30 to 50 feet ahead of 
your car. Your Night Guide, 
used in this way, cannot glare 
in the eyes of approaching 
drivers, but gives yousight and 
safety in face of brightest head- 
lights, or when your own lights 
are “dimmed.” Just keep your 
eye on the Fyrac spot; it shows 
you where the road leaves off 
and the ditch begins. It keeps 
you from running blindly into 
bridge or culvert—from strik- 
ing an unseen pedestrian, cy- 
clist or other object on the 
road. ... Takes the danger 
from darkness! 


RAC 


Night GUIDE 
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Now Open to 
Men anaWomen 


i 


THREE WELL PAID 


POSITIONS 
in Your Community 


Would you like ta make S100 to i 
S2U0 4 week—or S50 a week in spare 
time, Right in your own eom- | 
munity a remarkable opportunity ov- 
ists for you. For one of the largest 
nationally advertised hosiery and j 
underwear organizations is now giv- 
ing free training to both men and 
women, Which fits them for well paid 
permanent positions, No matter how 
much you. have been earning you ; 
will find under the Wei arplus Plan, an opportunmty 
to double your past earnings, to build a future with i 


| 
| 


a dine of wonderful. reputation, to have pleasant, 
dionmntied work. You may secure appointment as 
a Wenrplus Distributor and Knit) goods specialist 


in the following ways: 


District Manager 

You ean secure supervision and exela- 
sive sales rights for a territory, eni- 
bracing important towns and cities. [In- 
come possibilities range from $10,000 to 
820,000 a year, Check. coupon properly 
aud mail immediately if you are mterest- 
ed in this plan. 


Wearplus Sales Agents 
Men and women working in full time 
are now making $100 to $200 a wech as 
fully authorized Wearplus sales agents. 
Commissions are liberal and promotion 
assured for conscientious workers. 


Spare Time Workers 
3 ! 
to 


Tundreds of women are making $50 

$100 a week just telling their friends 
au neighbors of the wonderful Wearplus 
values. 


I Give You This Silk Hosiery i 


Women who seek an easy, dignified profession, and: 
means of making money, ean fit into the Wearpli- 
plan most profitably. Just wear, at our expense, silk 
hosiery and silk underwear that looks, fit, wenr- 
better and holds its shape and newness through re- | 
peated washings much better than ordinary garments. | 
When your friends admire this hosiery and unde Wer, 
and ask where you get it you simply tell them, givine 
them details of the low prices and money back : 
euarantee: 


2 


I Train You Free | 
Mail Coupon for Free Plan 

I will make you a hosiery and underwear specialist. | 
This is not an ordinary proposition, We must have 
men and women of the highest type, We can only 
make this amazing offer to one woman in each locality. 
Men and women who ean recognize a proposition of 
unusual possibilities, and will act, will find themselves 
in extremely well paid. positions within a very short 
time. Do not delay. Find out at once full details of 
this amazing plan; The coupon is printed for your 
convenience. Mark it earefully showing which type 
of position you are interested in and mail immediately 


to 
THE WEARPLUS COMPANY 
325 Wearplus Avenue, Bay City, Mich. 


Wearplus Hosiery and Underwear 


| cel I cee eee ll celal) 


| The Wearplus Company | 
325 Wearplus Avenue | 
| Bay City, Michigan 
i 
| Gentlemen: I am Interested in your plan for | 
© ))istriet Manageri jsales Agenti ospare ‘Tine I 
| Worker. Pleasesend full particular. Lam not obligated. I 
| AL MM" T 
! AUTOS ce dee duet Roun ed ame pees Ib 
I [ 
1 GU sober SI tok eut State 


; vou be 


Spare Parts 


( Continued from page 33) 


happened nothing, that is, if you dis- 
count the one time that Sally was knocked 
down by a roller and Monte picked her 
up and held her tight for an instant while 
she steadied herself. During that second 
his world reeled. 

Monte made her come out after that. 
He said he was afraid it might happen 
again. He was. 

On the way home, he talked about 
machinery, his modest ambitions, poli- 
tics and agriculture. Monte's idea was 
to keep the subject of moonlight, hill- 
sides, springtime, and other things from 
being mentioned. 


ARSON KERRY had waitedonly until 

half past ten for her, so he wasnotthere 
when they got back. But he was pretty 
furious the next day, and Sally thought 
it just as well not to explain that she had 
not been alone and absolutely unpro- 
tected during her evening ramble. 

There was something else for them to 
quarrel about, anyway. Sally’s aunt was 
going to be married again, back in St. 
Louie and she wanted Sally to be 
present. Carson said he was going East 


| himself shortly, and proposed that they 


make the trip in his motor. 

“My sister will go along as chaperon— 
unless, of course, we could be married 
before we left." 

Sally considered the idea. "I'd like to 
go; but I'd rather take my own car. You 
and your sister could ride in your closed 
clephant and I could drive along a few 
miles ahead of you—and wait for you 
wherever we had decided to stop for the 
night.” 

That phrase “wait for you” made Car- 
son respond to the sting as if there had 
been dynamite under him. 

“Why, that animated junk pile of 
yours would never make it. The Vindix 
was buile for European pavements. It 
takes a he car to travel across the 
American continent, a car with an engine 
like—” 

"ve read your advertising," Sally 
interrupted dryly, “but I didn't think 
lieved it yourself." S 

“PI prove it to rou,” Carson offered 
magnanimously. ‘If you'll go with me, 
I'll hire a man to pilot your outfit as long 
as it will hold together; then we'll use a 
tow-rope on it the rest of the way. And 
maybe, after l've shown you that I'm 
right about shat, you'll be willing to 
believe me on one or two other subjects." 

“Such as?" 

“Getting married!" 

If he hadn't mentioned that word “ tow- 
rope" Sally might not have let her indig- 

nation get the better of her. As it was, 
she had to substantiate her faith in the 
Vindix perambulator. So when they got 
through a rather violent conversation she 
had agreed to a proposition which she 
afterward coldly regretted: namely, to 
be a party to a double ceedding if the Vin- 
dix did not arrive on its own power in 
St. Louis in time for her aunt’s ceremony. 
‘That was two weeks off. 

“PIL find a driver for your car,” 
offered. 


Carson 


“PH find my own driver!" Sally re- 
torted, with an asperity certainly not 
becoming to an almost engaged girl. 

Of course she went to Monte imme- 
diately. Quite unexpectedly he refused 
point-blank. 

“Tm just beginning to make good here. 
I’ve got to stick until I have enough 
saved to start in for myself.” 

“How much do you need?” 

“About five thousand dollars." 

"Tl give you that. much to do as | 
ask vou." 

“That would be foolish.” 

“But five thousand is nothing to me." 

“That’s what I was afraid of.” He said 
it with bitterness in his heart. 

“Please, Monte!" She had called him 
that when the ocean had slapped her 
down, there on the beach that night, and 
it seemed scarcely worth while to correct 
the slip now. * Please! If you don’t, I'l! 
have to marry a man I don't love.” 

“Nonsense. No girl has to do that." 

"Yes, I do. I never go back on my 
word. Carson knows that." 

Monte threw up his job. He knew that 
he would have to when she first. asked 
him. The money angle he steadfastly 
refused to discuss. He said he would 
charge her for his time, but that was all. 

Sally reported, upon cross-examination 
by Carson, that she had hired a driver: 
but she forbore to tell him the details. 
Someway, she suspected that he wouldn't 
like it. 

Carson hunted up Monte at his quar- 
ters. 

" You're the man who is going to drive 
Miss Sally Sherwood’s car to St. Louis. 
aren't you?" 

y es." 

“Well, I'm Mr. Kerry, of the Kamco 
Automobile Company. Perhaps you've 
heard of me." 

“I have," Monte admitted. 

Carson did not read the storm signals 
quite right, so he came directly to thc 

int. 

“Pil make it worth your while if you 
don't arrive there until after two weeks 
from to-day. It's merely a little matter of 
pride with me. I want to prove that an 
American car will stand up better under 
rough conditions than a foreign one. 
You're an American yourself, so I 
imagine you're on my side anyway; but 
I'm sure you will be when I sav there will 
be a five-thousand-dollar check waiting 
for you at the other end—if you don't get 
there inside of fifteen days." 


ONTE wasn't letter-perfect in the lan- 
AVE guage of melodrama, so he did not make 
any remarks about a poor man’s honor. 
He merely got up and opened the door. 

“You won't help?" 

“I will not! If you weren't a lot older 
than I am, I'd save you the trouble of 
cealking out!" 

That hurt. Carson Kerry did not like 
to have anyone notice that he was older 
than he pretended to be. 

po ENT mind my age. Let's see you try 
it! 

Monte did—gently. 


- " 
Carson wasn't 
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to keep teeth both white and safe 
Restore the natural protective fluids of the Mouth Glands 


WE brush our teeth more 
often than any other na- 
tion in the world—yet they mys- 
teriously decay. 

Dentists now know that this is 
due to an abnormal mouth condi- 
tion—unsuspected but practically 
universal— which inevitably leads 
to decay. 

It is known as Dry Mouth — 
the natural result, they say, of 
our modern, soft cooked foods, 
which require no real chewing. 

The mouth glands, which na- 
ture intended to flow continuous- 
ly, now dry up from sheer lack of 
exercise. And your teeth, no 
longer washed by their alkaline 
fluids, are inevitably eaten by the 
acids of decay. 


A fter ordinary clean- 
ing—no safer than 
before 


You can remove the 
acids of decay tem- 
porarily by scouring 
with gritty pastes 
which endanger the 
irreplaceable 
enamel; by washing with soapy sub- 
stances that damage gums and deli- 
cate mouth lining. 

By such harsh methods thousands 
of people succeed in making their 
teeth white—but not safe. Five min- 
utes after they stop brushing, acids 
begin to form again—the insidious 
process of decay goes on. 

The only way to prevent tooth de- 
cay, it is now known, is to remove 
the unsuspected, underlying cause — 


Dry Mouth. 


Unsuspectep—Dry Mouth is 
the real cause of tooth decay. Use 
the tooth paste that increases the 
action of your mouth glands and 
protects your teeth from decay. 


Recently, physicians and dentists 
have recognized that the mouth 
glands can be successfully stimulated. 
Today you can protect your teeth 
naturally and permanently from the 
acids of decay by a tooth paste that 


restores the normal alkaline flow 
of the mouth glands. 

* * xk 
The basic ingredient used in 
Pebeco was first employed by 
physicians years ago in the treat- 
ment of serious mouth conditions, 
where the teeth were already 
badly affected. It proved so re- 
markable in its effects on the 
teeth and the entire mouth, yet 
so gentle in its action, that it was 
made available in tooth paste 
form— Pebeco. 


Pebeco gently stimulates 
the glands 


Pebeco is the simple, natural way 
to prevent tooth decay. It acts 
directly on the salivary glands. 
As soon as it enters your mouth 
it starts a full, normal flow of al- 
kaline saliva. 

With constant daily use Pebeco 
completely restores the natural, 
protective action of your 
glands. Their alkaline 
fluids again bathe your 
teeth day and night. The 
acidsof decay are neutral- 
ized as fast as they form. 
Andthedeadly mucinand 
tartar deposits are gently 
softened and removed. 


Pebeco leaves your gums 
clean and soothed—your whole 
mouth normal and healthy. 
And in this healthy mouth, your teeth are kept 
not only white and shining, but safe. 

Start today to overcome Dry Mouth and 
stop tooth decay. Send for a trial tube of 
Pebeco. Made only by Pebeco, Inc., New York. 
Sole Distributors: Lehn & Fink, Inc. Canadian 
Agents: H. F. Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 10 
McCaul Street, Toronto. All druggists. 


Steichen 


Send coupon today for a free generous tube 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors, Dept. D-10 | 
035 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. i 
Send me free your new large sized sample tube oí i 

"ebeco. i 
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“As a test, I kept an apple and an orange 
four months in my Leonard Refrigerator. 
Ac the end of that time they were as good 
as ever. Nothing ever sours, moulds or 
taints."—Mrs. Roscoe C. Nulter, Bridge- 
water, Mass. 

Mrs. Nulter’s test proves Leonard super- 
quality. It suggests why women prefer the 
Leonard; why one out of every six refriger- 
ators sold is made by Leonard. 

The beautiful All-Porcelain Refrigerator is 
the final kitchen refinement. There is also 
a full Leonard line in guaranteed oak and 
ash cases—a size and style for every purse. 


10 Walls and Polar Felt Insulation | 
The Leonard's Insulation is Polar Felt. 
Our tests proved that cork and other sub- 
stances were unsuitable, due to musty 
odors. Polar Felt is odorless and clean. 
See the Leonard's new self-closing lock 
and new patented copper drain pipe and 
trap. The one-piece food chamber is triple 
porcelain-coated, white or French gray. 
To identify the Leonard, feel for the 
rounded corners of the food chamber. 
Porcelain extends clear around door frame. 


Furnished with outside icing doors and 
water cooler if desired. See the nearest 
Leonard dealer. If you cannot find him 
write us and we will see that you are 
supplied. 

Send for Actual Sample of Porcelain 
4 Mr. Leonard's booklet, *'Sc- 
lection and Care of Rcírig- 


crators,"" and catalog of 77 
styles and sizes will also be 


scnt. 

Grand Rapids 
Refrigerator Company 
603 Clyde Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Be sure the refrigerator you 
buy is made in Grand Rapids 
—the fine furniture center of 

the world. 


Mrs. C. H. Leonard's 
Cook Book 
of tested 


C. H. LEONARD 
pioneer of home re- 
frigeralion, who has 
been. responsible for 
many modern refrig- 
erator improvements. 


Leonard 
CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 


hurt a bit—not physically. But the 
interview did not exactly presage a 
friendly rivalry between the two men. 

It also forced Carson to take other 

recautions which had not occurred to 
bim before the incident. He took the fore- 
man of his Los Angeles service station in- 
to his confidence—at least partially. 

“T don't want that car to make the 
trip," he explained. "Whatever happens 
to it, I don't want to know about; but an 
ingenious man like yourself ought to be 
able to dope out something which will 
eventually cause trouble." * 

The foreman reflected. “The Vindix 
is an orphan, ain’t it?” 

[TT Yes.” 

The man smiled. “All right. Leave it 
to me!” 

Monte went home at noon the day 
before the start, tired out because he had 
been working all night on Sally’s car. 
Everything had been done that he knew 
how to do. Mac, the garage mechanic 
who had helped, agreed to keep an eye on 
the car so that nothing unforeseen could 
happen. 


JEST accidentally, the foreman of the 
Kamco shop dropped in at the garage 
that afternoon. He approached Mac, who 
was wiping grease off ihe Vindix. 

“Good bus," opined the visiting fore- 
man. 

“You said it!" 

“Let me hear the motor, will you?” 

Mac was proud to show it off, especially 
to a visiting diplomat, so he stepped on 
the starter. 

The foreman lifted the hood and ex- 
amined the engine block critically. “They 
use an old-fashioned carburetor with an 
open air intake, don’t they? But it works 
like a charm, and that’s the answer, I 
suppose. Shut her off now." 

Mac was in the driver's seat to turn off 
the ignition, so he did not see the visitor 
drop a handful of pulverized emery into 
the air intake. The dying motor sucked 
the sharp deadly particles up into the 
intake manifold, where they would lie 
harmless until the engine was started 
again. Then they would cut and score 
the cylinders in five minutes so that they 
would be beyond any repair except a 
slow reboring job. 

“How’d you like to work on the night 
shift over at our shop, beginning to- 
night?" the visitor asked. 

“T can't come to-night, because—” 

“To-night or never. Twenty-five dol- 
lars bonus in addition to our regular pay, 
which is better than any other place in 
town.” 

“PIL come.” Twenty-five bucks is 
twenty-five bucks. 

But Mac was conscientious, so he 
hunted up Monte and roused him from 
his sleep to explain. Monte could not 
blame Mac. But when the latter told him 
that it was the Kamco Company he was 
going to work for, Monte sat up with an 
uneasy start. 

“Did that fellow touch the Vindix 
while he was in the shop?” 

“He only lifted the hood to look at the 
motor. I started it for him.” 

“Started it?” 

“Wasn’t that O. K.?” 

“Sure! But, Mac, do this for me— 
don’t tell him you’ve seen me this after- 
noor.” 


Mac agreed, and went on about his 
business. 

Monte tried to assure himself that 
everything was all right. But he couldn’t 
go to sleep again, so he finally dressed and 
went over to the garage. 

Everything seemed to be O. K.—until 
he started the motor. Then he knew! 
Before he could shut it off the harm was 
done, and the engine was ruined beyond 
any possible hope of repair in time to 
start the next morning. 

Monte’s first impulse was to sit down 
and cry. His next reaction was to call 
up Sally and apprise her of the disaster. 
But he stopped himself, with the receiver 
off the hook. She had implicit confidence 
in him. To tell her would shatter the 
slight hold he had on her regard. He 
mustn’t worry her until the last stone 
had been turned. 

So he devoted half an hour to intense 
thought. Then he hired the rest of the 
crew of the repair shop to work overtime 
on double pay. 

By morning the motor from’ his -own 
Vindix was bolted to the engine bed of 
the roadster and was running as smoothly 
as if it had been born there. Monte, tired 
but happy, thanked his lucky stars that 
the Vind: Company had not changed the 
design of that motor for nearly a decade. 

They started from the hotel about 
eight o'clock. If Carson Kerry was sur- 
pred to see Monte at all, he was doubt- 
ess buoyed up by the secret assurance of 
his foreman that the Vindix would not 
make a hundred miles before it would be a 
hopeless wreck. 

Sally wanted to ride in her own car for 
the get-away. But all the available space 
in the seat of the roadster was taken up 
by Monte i bagga EE were three 

rips, and several bulky burlap-wrapped 
Bundles besides. “I should chink peas 
man alone would not require much lug- 
gage,” Sally observed petulantly. 

" Perhaps he's carrying his trousseau 
with him,” suggested Carson. 

“Perhaps I am," Monte concurred 
amiably. It was easy to be pleasant, 
knowing what he knew. 


THE traveling equipment of the Kamco 
party was carried in long cases fitted 
onto the running boards on either side, 
and in a trunk at the rear. 

"We might transfer some of these 
things to the other car and make room 
that way," Sally suggested. 

But that aroused a storm of protest 
from both men: quite ta ressanable pro- 
test, Sally thought. She was especially 
provoked with Monte, who had never 

efore opposed her in anything. 

“All right,” she finally conceded, in 
high dudgeon; “drive all by yourself if 
you want to. I won’t bother you again.” 

Carson was tremendously pleased. 
There is nothing like having a little 
friction in the ranks of the enemy. 

So they started out, with Sally in the 
front seat of the Kamco Sedan and the 
heavily loaded Vindix trailing behind. 

That was the relative position of the 
two cars for the first three days out. It 
was tacitly understood that this was not 
a race—merely a sort of endurance con- 
test, with the Vindix on trial. 

Toward evening of the fourth day, 
when they were abour half way between 
Flagstaff and Winslow, on a particularly 
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The “Hardwick” —A moderately- 
7 Gay suite, built of 


priced Berke 
WALNUT with butt and burl u al- 


nut, maple, rosewood and gumtcood. 


CCOMPETING WITH IHE SILVER FLASK 
— and the Jazz Orchestra 


gIHILDREN never seem to care 
to-stay at home any more.” 


How many uneasy mothers have said 
it, and sought vainly for an answer. 


Parenthood—never an easy job, even 
back in the pre-flapper, pre-flask days 
—calls for nothing short of genius 
today. 


For when home ceases to be the social 
center of growing children, parents 
may look to their laurels; there is 
heartache in the offing. 


Fortunately the world grows wiser 
with the years. 


The birch rod is no longer a familiar 
item of household equipment. 


Scolding and nagging are not quite 
out of fashion, but they have lost 
prestige. 

Dimly, in certain quarters, it is sensed 
that children will stay home morc 
when they enjoy staying home more— 


That the home, like any other in- 
stitution, must compete more 
intelligently with its sinister 
rivals— 


That while youth is attracted by 
excitement and adventure, it is power- 
fully attracted by beauty and atmos- 
phere, too— 


That young people, in short, are oddly 
snobbish and sensitive and proud and 
will not invite their friends into homes 
of which they are secretly ashamed. 


The joy ride, the silver flask and the 
jazz orchestra will lose some of their 
insidious allure, when parents have 
learned to appeal more artfully to the 
pride and imagination of youth. 


Give one tenth the thought to your 
home furnishings that your daughter 
gives to her dresses, your son to his 
girls, and there will be merry groups 


THIS SHOP MARK, IS 
INSET IN EVERY BERKEY 
G GAY PRODUCTION ins 


BERKEY CGAY 


GRAND RAPIDS 


< Fumiture of Distinction 


around your fireside once more, and 
more singing in the music room. 


Select from time to time an attractive 
piece of furniture—bearing, perhaps, 
the coveted shop mark of Berkey & 
Gay—and you will be astonished, ina 
year or so, to observe how enchant- 
ingly the atmosphere of home has 
changed—how tempting it is to enter- 
tain—how thoroughly your children 
will enjoy being home, surrounded 
by beautiful objects. 


You will be surprised, too, to learn 
how little it costs, over a period of 
time, to furnish the home throughout 
with distinguished suites and deco- 
rative picces. Ranging in price from 
$300 to $6000, there is a Berkey (Di 
Gay suite for every need—almost for 
every purse. 


And you will then be bidding 
intelligently against the outsidc 
world for the interest and com- 
panionship of your children—a 
spirited challenge to the Age of 
Jazz! 


New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 
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The Odds Are 94 to 6 
Against You 


Without the Principles of Pelmanism 


A Life Experience of 100 Men Compiled 
ge by the American Bankers Association 
nd vigorous, with! 
capacity. 

ilthy, 1 10 are inf | 


fair circums *, 40 have just moder- 
saved nothing. 


35 | i ate means rsi 


-016 have d, 3 are wealthy, 65 are 
45 | | barely self-supporting, 16 are no longer 
-= - — c f 


self-supporting. 

30 have died, lis very wealthy, 8 are 
| self-supporting, 61 are dependent upon 
children, rel: atives tharity for support. 
‘G3 are dead (60 of these left no estate). 

75 | 13 are wealthy, 31 are dependent on | 
‘children, re or charity for support: 


-94 of the original 100 “average men” 
died penniless — 


100 men, all strong : 
(good. mental and ph 


5h we “died 


01 failed--and why? One was the harassed depart- 
ment head who did not have enough initiative to make 
the vital decision at the important moment. Another 
was the salesman who never acquired enough self- 
eontidence or forcefulness to land an important 
customer or a big job. Whatever his occupation, cach 
one had his little defect which handieapped him in the 
race for suecess and kept him from reaching the 
goal. 6 suecceded—and why? They practiced the ' 
principles of PELMANISM. Possibly they did not 
vall it Pelmanism. But the prine iples of Pelmanisin 
are the principles of success. 


Let Science Overcome Your Faults 


the 
your corner, | 
be cured just | 
mething defi- | 
| 
| 


success 


as L Here is 
nite and prac | that you can do. Call a erent force to 
your assistan The name of this foree is PELM ANISM. 


Polmanism is the science of applied psychology. Every- | 
thing that the greatest research workers have discovered 

about the workings of the human mind is now laid. before 
you. The secrets of the university 
laboratories are brought 

your reach.  Pelmanism 

you how to correct and ov 
mental habits and faults o - 
acter which have been holding y 
back all your life. It as exeos- 
sively simple, yet the results are 
astounding, 


A few of the 
thousands of 
letters from 
successful 
students: 
“From a salary 
of $975 I rose in 
one step to $2,000 
^ year, and in 
January this year 


Take the Initiative NOW 


to $4,000 a year.” is a big opportunity, Prove 
E . p * capable of 
" b à elf that you are capabl: 
inn ad to zing a real chance. Take | 
T hack. just. ro itiative that 000.000 other 
is 1 men and women have taken and 


ceived an increase 
in salary amount- 
ing to $1,000 a 
year extra," 


"UD had the 
pleasure of taking 
the course during 
1917-18. Previous 
to my joining the 
army m salary to cure. 
was X20 a week. "4 to 6 agains 
My present salary Pelmanism backing you, 
is $10,000 a year.” be ‘H to 6 in your favor. 


FILL OUT THE COUPON NOW. 
The Pelman Institute of America 
2575 Broadway Suite773. New York City 
Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York 
T"E PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 773, 2575 Broadway, New York City 


Dis send me withont cost or oblication on my 
1 “le 64- page book, "scientific Mind Training.” 


fill out the coupon. It will bring 
you your copy of "Scientific Mind 
Training.” This informing and 
vitally interesting book costs you | 
absolutely nothing. It obligates 
you to nothing. BUT it may r 1 
the turning point of your life. 
rastinato and then forget 

defects that you wish 
nber the odds are 
t you-but with 
they will 


part 


Kreet 


[or Yr AREE E E E S 


bad stretch of highway, the Vindix broke 
a bearing in a front w heel. 

As soon as she discovered that her car 
was not following, Sally made Carson 
turn around and go back. Monte had 
the wheel off and showed them the 
broken pieces. 

“That’s too bad," sympathized Car- 
son. “The Vindix uses a special light ball 
bearing too, doesn't it?" 

“What can you do?” wailed Sally. 

“PII tell you what,” declared Carson. 
“We'll drive on to Winslow and send a man 
back with a bearing. ; 

“Oh, will you?” Sally beamed upon 
him. “ That’ s nice of you, Carson. You're 
a good sport." 

'The two men looked at each other. 
Both of them knew that it would be im- 
possible to find that size bearing in any 
shop west of Chicago, and maybe not 
there. 

The Kamco went on alone, Carson in 
justifiably good spirits, Sally slightly sub- 
dued, but none the less grateful to Carson 
for his apparently magnanimous attitude. 
Perhaps he really was a bigger man than 


she had given him credit for being. 


In Winslow, Sally went around with 
Carson to the various garages in search 
of the new bearing. As Carson had 
known beforehand, there was none to be 
had. 

“That’s the trouble with an orphan,” 


| he remarked, with ill-concealed triumph. 


“You can’t buy parts to fit.” 

“But what can we do?” 

“Why—nothing, I guess. We'll have 
to go on, if we're to arrive in time for the 
wedding." 

Sally didn't sleep much that night. She 
was the victim of a double enters: 
the idea of losing to Carson, and the 
thought of her driver all alone on that 
god- Iraken road. She had not forgiven 
Monte for not letting her ride with him; 
still, he was a human being, and it was 
cold and dark out there. Perhaps there 
were wolves. 

After breakfast in the morning the 
Vindix drove up to the hotel entrance! 
Monte looked slightly tired, and needed 
a shave, but'he did not offer any explana- 


, tions other than, “I was able to fix it 


” 


up. 

That was less mystifying to Sally than 
it was to Carson, who knew the dificul- 
ties. He finally arrived at the conclusion 
that Monte had managed to make a 
bearing out of Babbitt metal that would 
act as a makeshift. Well, if he had, 1 
was bound to burn out again soon, if 
Monte attempted to follow at the pace 
Carson was going to set from there on. 

But Monte tooled along easily in their 
wake all that day, just out of the dust, 
apparently unconcerned about the per- 
manency of his repair. 


HERE was something wrong with 

Carson's calculations somewhere. That 
night he thoughtfully planted a couple of 
bottles of his own Scotch, done up in 
heavy paper, amid the other parcels in the 
Vindix. Perhaps Monte would need 
little stimulant if he had to stay out all 
night on the road again. He forgot to tell 
Monte about it, though. 

He did, however, mention to the sheriff 
of the next town that he had passed a man 
in a Vindix roadster who had offered to 
sell him some liquor. 


The sheriff was immensely pleased; 
and when Monte came along a little later, 
he bought the whisky himself! Good 
Scotch is hard to get so far from the 
coast. Monte, shrewdly guessing how 
the liquor came to be there, thought of 
offering to split the proceeds of the sale 
with Carson. But he decided to regard 
it as a gift without any strings tied to it; 
so he did not speak of it. 

His reticence caused a lot of trouble to 
the Federal agents at Albuquerque, to 
whom Carson passed the tip. Thev 
detained the Vindix for about two hours 
while they vainly searched it from stem 
to stern. 

When Monte picked up the Kamco 
Six again at Sante Fe, he blandly es- 
plained his delay by telling the exact 
truth about his fruitless arrest. Carson 
pretended to be surprised and indignant. 
As a matter of fact, he really was! He 
didn’t have any more Scotch. 

In Raton, which is high, they ran into 
a snowstorm, which changed to sleet and 
then rain as they descended the eastern 
slope toward La Junta. There they 
were warned of dangerous washouts 
ahead, and decided to lay over for 
weather conditions to improve. That 
suited Monte all right; but late in the 
evening he moved his car from the garage 
where he had originally docked, and put 
it in an old barn on the outskirts of town. 


FTER two days, as the rain did not 
let up, they decided to go on. Monte 
bought three sets of chains and prepared 
to hy, plow, or submerge, as emergency 
indicated. 

The roads were all right for a short 
stretch in Colorado; then they changed 
abruptly to clay and mud. The speed 
slowed down to ten miles an hour or less, 
with. the. Kamco forcing the pace. The 
heavy going was hard on Sally’s car; 
and even with the best care that Monte 
could give it, the Vindix arrived in Kansas 
City with rattling gears and a complaining 
chassis. 

Under ordinary conditions, Monte 
would have stayed there that night to 
overhaul the car; but time was getting 
short. There was only a day and a half 
left to get to St. Louis; and with the 
roads the way they were that would be 
none too long. Besides, the Kamco was 
going on through, and Sally practically 
insisted that Monte follow within hailing 
distance. 

It was dark and still raining when they 
cleared the outskirts of Kansas City. The 
roads, according to reports, were moder- 
ately good between slice and Jefferson 
City; and it occurred to Monte that, if he 
should go on ahead, he could perhaps gain 
a couple of hours for mechanical revision 
somewhere along the line until the Kamco 
should catch up. The Vindix was capable 
of greater speed than Mis Kamco on any 
kind of decent going—a fact that was 
known to both drivers. 

Therefore, when Monte signified his 
intention of passing, Carson refused to 
yield the road. He could do that very 
effectually, because they were then on a 
dirt and clay pike, crowned high in the 
middle. To get very far down on either 
side, when it was wet, would make a car 
slide into the ditch—chains or no chains. 

Monte hung on, about ten yards hbe- 
hind the Kamco, ready to pass at the 
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The pencil that grips the lead 
—at the tip 


14) 


c4 not new even to your 
Y) grandfather. 

All the stores of his day 
had them for sale. Yet 
everyone used wood pencils 
—and continued to use them. 

Then came the change. 

Millions of people almost immedi- 
ately started using Eversharp. Why? 

Why was Eversharp at once ac- 
cepted by able and successful men 
and women everywhere? What did 
Eversharp have that mechanical pen- 
cils had lacked? 

The rifled tip. This tip grips the 
lead at the fron The lead can not 
wobble or turn. So Eversharp writes 
as smoothly as a wood pencil. 

And it is ever sharp. Durable. 
Looks well and is convenient. 

Now the new perfected Eversharp 


is adding a few million more to the 
present 20 million Eversharp users. 


This perfected Eversharp does 
not clog or jam. Reloads in a sec- 
ond. Ic is a jeweler's product—made 
like a watch. 


Ic is the choice of the people who 
buy the best—the companion of 
success. 

There is an Eversharp model to 
suit your work and satisfy your pride. 
Eversharps in working togs priced at 
$1 and less. Gold-filled or sterlin 
models harmonizing with a goo 
watch and correct personal articles, 
$3 to $6. Other models up to $45. 

Eversharp is matched by Wahl 
Pen. Like Eversharp, it is a world 
standard—a highest value personal 
purchase, an ideal gift. 

One of the thirty thousand Ever- 
sharp dealers is just down the street. 


The N@w WAHL 


EVERSHARP 


Wahl Eversbarp and Wabl Pen 
Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL CO., Chicago 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL CO., Ltd., Toronto 
Prices same in Canada as U. S. 
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Se nal 


Clerk Now Auditor 


Increases Income More 


Than 900 Per Cent 


Seven years ago, J. H. Hackney, a Florida 
man, was employed in a grocery store at 
+20 a week. 

"Recently," he writes, *the Hackney 
Audit Company, of which I am president, 
was employed by the same grocer under 
contract to make an audit a4 our regular 
rate of 525 a day. 

Real progress, that! And how simple his 
explanation. ‘‘Increased efficiency has al- 
ways meant increased earnings. Hard work 
on a LaSalle course in Higher Accountancy 
will do tt.” 7 3 

“Within six and ahalf months after receipt 
of the first lesson,’’ writes J. D. Lewis, a 
Missouri man,* 'your training secured for me 
a $25 a month increase in salary, followed 
by a second $25 increase three and a half 
months later— or a total increase of about 
$400 before I had mailed the last lesson of 
the prescribed course.'" 


You.Have the Same 
Good Opportunity 


Isit worth 2c and two minutes of your time 
to learn in detail of the opportunities that 
would be yours in the field of Accountancy? 
Are you really Zz earnest when you say that 
you want to get ahead? 

Then fill out and mail the coupon—there's 
not the slightest obligation — and read the 
enthusiastic testimony of men still in their 
twenties and early thirties who have broken 
away from the low-pay ranks and today are | 
expert accountants — with incomes ranging | 
from $3,000 to $10,000 a year. With these 
records of achievement we will send you also 
a copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” 
the story of how one man, aíter many wan- 
derings, foundtheshorter pathway tosuccess. i 

Your start toward a bigger salary is as 
near you as the point of your pencil. For ! 
the sake of a brighter future — ACT. i 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

The World's Largest Business Ta AI VERSITY 
Dept.333-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me a copy of ''Accountancy, pa 
the Profession that Pays,” also a copy of / d 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without 
obligation to me, 

O Higher Accountancy 
Training for positions as Auditor, 
Comptroller, Certified Public Account- 
ant, Coet Accountant, etc. 

Other LaSalle Opportunities 
LaSalle opens the way to success in every important field | 
rebns Ht more interested in one of the fields indicated 
OBusiness Management 
OModern Salesmanship 
OTraffic Management 
ORailway Station 
Management 
OLaw, Degree of LL. B. 
OCommercial Law 
Olndustrial Management 
Efficiency 
OModern Business Corre- 
spondence and Practice 


OBanking and Finance 


OModern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 


O Personnel and Employ- 
ment Management 


OExpert Bookkeeping 
OBusiness English 
D Commercial Spanish 


DEtfective Speaking 
DC. P. A. Coaching 


Present Position | 
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first opportunity. Finally the road 
dE and ‘flattened a little. Monte 
speeded up. So did Carson. They 
traveled abreast for a hundred yards or 
so, then the road started to narrow again. 
Monte was a few feet ahead and he deter- 
mined not to drop behind: Carson would 
not yield, either. The Vindix skidded a 
trifle. To correct it, Monte had to turn 
toward the top of the crown. Carson 
nearly hit him, but veered off automati- 
cally to the right. 

In the slippery and slimy mud, the 
wheels of the heavy sedan did not hold. 
It- began. to slide sideways. Carson 
speeded up in the hope of overcoming the 
skid, but it was too late. With a sicken- 
ing slither, the Kamco slipped into the 
ditch. 

Carson tried to get out under his own 
»ower; but by the time he had rocked 
backward and forward a few minutes he 
realized that his rear wheels were simply 
digging in deeper, and he desisted. 


MONTE, as soon as he discovered what 
YA had happened, backed up cautiously 
and got out to help. For some reason, it 
did not occur to him that this gave him 
his much needed opportunity to go on 
ahead for his mechanical inspection. \ 

“Got that tow-rope you brought along 
to use on the Vindix?" he asked amiably. 

The tow-rope turned out to be a wire 
cable with a hook at either end. Monte 
hitched it on to the rear of the Vindix and 
the front axle of the Kamco. Then they 
started both motors and, on signal from 


| Monte, dropped into gear simultaneously. 


There was a straining pull, during which 

the Kamco came forward about six 

inches. Then the cable snapped. 1 
Monte produced a length of heavy chain 


| from the rear deck of the roadster, fast- 


ened it to the axle, and they started the 
cars once more. 

This time the Kamco yielded to per- 
suasion and was slowly being drawn from 
its mud nest, when suddenly the Vindix 
ceased to pull. The motor raced on—but 
unavailingly; and the Kamco wallowed 
back into the ditch. 

Monte thought at first that one of his 


| chains had broken and the tires were 


slipping in the mud; but a hasty inspec- 
tion revealed the fact that the wheels 


| were not turning at all. So he shut off the 


He knew what had happened. 
Sally and Carson jumped out of the 

Kamco to see what the trouble was. 
"Stripped a differential gear, didn't 


' you?" asked Carson sympathetically. 


Carson could afford to be sympathetic. 
'The Kamco was in a ditch, but a team 
could pull it out. The Vindix, however, 


| would never move again without a new 


ring and pinión of a size and ratio not 
manufactured by any foundry in the 
United States. The two men knew this. 

“You can fix it, can’t you?" queried 
Sally anxiously, but still with a note of 
confidence in her voice. 

“He can—just as soon as he can build 
a factory and install special machinery 
that has to be imported from France!” 
Carson assured her. "It ought not to 
take over six or eight months." 

Something in Monte's attitude and 
expression checked the despair that rose 


| in Sally’s bosom. 


“You don't know Monte as well as I 
do," she asserted. 


It turned out that she was right. 
Monte knocked boards off a nearby 
fence and laid them as a sort of platform 
under the rear axle of the Vindix. With 
that to work on, he opened the rear axle 
housing and took out the broken ring 
gear, the teeth of which had been chewed 
off nearly flush with the ring. 

Carson, watching from the front seat 
of the enclosed car, failed to suppress a 
laugh when he saw it. 

But the laugh lost its point when 
Monte unwrapped one of his bulky par- 
cels and produced therefrom a complete 
differential assembly, which he bolted 
into place in the roadster housing 
without any trouble whatever. ` 

'The mystery of Monte's baggage was a 
mystery no longer to Sally. He had 
brought along with him all the available 
spare parts that he could unfasten from 
his own car, the eldér orphan sister of her 
Vindix. : 

When Monte offered to take up the 
rescue work where hè had left off, Sally 
objected. 

"We can't take any chance of breaking 
the same part again," she pointed out. 
“Besides, Carson said a while ago that 
any farmer with a team could pull us out. 
You go on and send back help from the 
first farmhouse. We'll be perfectly com- 


:fortable in the closed car. -It may not be 


the equal of our Vindix for speed, but 
at least the upholstery is very deep." 
Monte sent back a team from five 
miles farther on, and then proceeded 
light-heartedly to Jefferson City. There 


.he washed the Vindix, inspected it care- 


fully, and went to bed with a singing 
heart. : 

In the morning, when he called for the 
roadster at the garage, he found that all 
of his baggage, save the suit case he had 
taken to the hotel with him, was gone! 
He had not noticed when he drove in the 
night before that it was a. Kamco service 
station. 

Sally, at that moment in Carson's car 
several miles on the way to St. Louis, was 
eagerly scanning the road ahead for signs 
of the Vindix. Carson had told her that 
Monte had left before they did. 

So the forenoon passed swiftly and 
happily and they arrived in mid-afternoon 
at the home of her aunt in St. Louis. 

There, joy was superseded by anxiety. 
Monte had not checked in, although she 
was sure she had given him the address. 
Carson suggested that probably Monte 
had gone to a hotel first to clean up. 
Sally had her doubts about that; but, as 
soon as she could she went to the tele- 
phone to call up the principal hotels in 
town. 

The house "phone was out of order! 


ALLY was too upset to be daunted by 
\ that, however, so she slipped out the 
back way and went to the nearest drug 
store to use a pay station telephone. 

‘There were two booths. One was occu- 
pied; Sally stepped into the other. Before 
she could start calling up the various 
hotels which might harbor a missing 
Monte, the person in the next booth 
began talking. She could hear perfectly. 

" Hello! . . . Kamco Sales and Serv- 
ice? . . . Give me the general manager. 
. . . Hello, Jones. This is Mr. Kerry 
talking, Carson Kerry. . . . Never mind 
the polite patter, Jones. Here's a rush 
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In historic Sleepy Hollow, near Tarrytown, N.Y., the 1650 what is known today as Castle Philipse. ‘This 
‘ustrous glow of Vitralite, the Long-Life Enamel, on rare picturesque old house was once the headquarters of Wash- 
paneling and woodwork, reflects the romance of the days ington and is the oldest colonial manor hall in America. 
when Vredryk Flypse came from Holland and built in It is now owned and occupied by Miss Elsie Janis. 


In old houses or new, on woodwork or furni- 
ture, Vitralite, the Long-Life Enamel, produces 
a surface beautiful as porcelain and more dura- 
ble than paint. Itis guaranteed for three years 
indoors or outdoors; inside it lasts indefinitely. 
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Made in pure white and five delightful tints. 


olor card and sample panel finished with surface and Pratt C2. Lambert Varnish Products ave 
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ad be sent on request, 


Pratr & Lampert-Inc., 61 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 1 3 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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Are you gambling 
with your boy’s future? 


That boy of yours is at the friendly 
age. His hungry mind and busy imag- 
ination are reaching out to absorb 
new ideas and impressions. A casual 
acquaintance—fellows you don’t know 
—reading you would blush to own... 
and your boy has added another hazard 
to his future. 

Some day he must shift for himself. 
But between the ages of ten and twenty 
a boy must learn to steer a straight 
course to manhood. And because boys 
are left unchecked, unadvised, is why 
so many come to wreck. 

For twenty-five years, THE AMERI- 
CAN Boy has stood as the staunch 
and wise counsellor for boys in their 
'teens. For a quarter of a century, 
youngsters have been learning through 
its pages how to distinguish the worth 
while from the bizarre; the worthy 
from the ignoble. 

THE AMERICAN Boy meets boys on 
their own ground. In its gripping 
stories about “regular fellers” it takes 
your son into the actual adventures of 
every-day life. He thrills to the excite- 
ment of real endeavor. Comrades of 
his own age come to life before his 
eyes. In them, he recognizes fellows 
with yearnings like his own. Not 
story-book people, leaping from pin- 
nacle to pinnacle of fantastic adven- 
ture; but straight-thinking, hard-hit- 
ting boys and men toiling up the road 
to success and getting there after 
struggle and hardship. 

Your boy gains inspiration in tales 
like these, written by the foremost 
authors of the day. They give him 
balance, perspective, judgment. 

Don’t gamble with your boy’s future 
by letting him grope his way unguided. 
Help him steer a straight course to 
manhood by giving him the help that 
reaches out to him from every issue of 
THE AMERICAN Boy. The coupon be- 
low will bring it to him immediately. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at news-stands 


bi i B | 
American Boy | 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING Co. 

245 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Please enter a year's subscription to THE AMER- 
ICAN Boy and send a copy of the current issue to 
the following address. Unless I notify you to me 
will remit $2.00 on receipt of your bill, 


Boy's Name............ ee 


Address..........eeeeee 


Your Name.... 


Address.............. 


If you prefer, remit $2.00 | 


er 
Canada, $2.25; foreign, $2.50 


| 
| 
| 
HOIESacuene Har Uo RENE 


| contrary within ten days of the receipt of it, | 


order. There's a Vindix roadster on the 
highway somewhere between here and 
Jeteron City. ... Do you get that?... 
Vell, it's headed this way, and I don't 
want it to arrive. Understand? Send out 
every car you can get hold of—trucks, 
tractors, anything that will move, with 
instructions to block the way. They can't 
miss the Vindix. You know what a fun- 
ny-shaped radiator it has. Don't use 
any violence, unless absolutely necessary. 
That’s all. Get going." 

Sally almost stopped breathing for 
fear Catan would discover her; but 
when he passed the booth he did not 
even glance in that direction. 

As soon as he had left the store, she 
slipped out and cautiously watched him 
walk down the street toward her aunt’s 
house. 

A few blocks away, in the opposite 
direction, was the garage where Carson 
had put the Kamco sedan. Sally raced 
over there. The car was on the wash- 
rack, but she ordered it off. 

“Tve got to use it for perhaps an hour,” 
she explained. 


ETWEEN St. Charles and Wentzville, 

she found Monte. The Vindix was in 
the ditch beside the road and Monte was 
sitting on the running board, his head in 
his hands, oblivious to her approach. 
The fenders of the Vindix were bent all 
out of shape and the entire front axle 
was sagging. 

*What's the matter?" 

Monte looked up. He was not even 
much surprised to see her. 

* Axle's broke. A truck hit me." He 
made a gesture of absolute despair. 

** Can't it be fixed?" 

“No chance. Not in time." 

* Haven't you got anextraone with you?” 

“I had one; but all my parts and tools 
were stolen last night." 

“Oh!” The extent of the calamity 
finally struck Sally with its full force. 
“Then we're cooked?” 

“Yes.” 

“We could tow it into St. Louis." 

“Your agreement was to get it there 
under its own power.” 

“That’s so.” She sat down beside him. 
There didn’t seem to be any hope. 

“Tm sorry I failed you. No man ought 
ever to fail the girl he—" Monte paused, 
aghast at what he had nearly said. 

Sally waited for him to go on. Then 
she helped him. “Monte, am I that girl 
so far as you’re concerned?” 

“You know you are. There isn’t any 
particular point in denying it now. Yester- 
day, I would have had to deny it, because 
I’m a poor man and you are a rich girl. 
But, since there’sno hope, I’mnot ashamed 
to say that if I ever marry anyone else 
it will be because I’ve lost my memory!” 

Sally was accustomed to declarations 
of love, but this one was unique in her ex- 
perience. No one before had ever tried 
to phrase devotion and tenderness with 
lips that were grimy with grease, or had 
expressed unspeakable desire with eyes 
ringed with dried mud. : 

But she thrilled to it more than to any 
speech she had ever heard. She took 
his hand—it was dirty—and held it an 
instant between her own two. ‘‘If—oh, 
I wish— Come on, let's go!" 

Monte hesitated. “I guess I'll stick 
with the car. Probably somebody will 


come along who will tow it into St. Louis." 

“T’lleowitin now with Mr. Kerry's car.” 

Monte scowled. 

“His tow-rope is broken anyway; and 
mine was stolen." 

“Perhaps he bought a new one. Look 
in the tool box." 

Monte did. He lifted the lid of one of 
the long running-board compartments. 
Then he stood there, speechless and 
immovable. 

“What’s the matter?" 

“Come here. Look!" 

In the box were Monte's burlapped 
packages! 

They worked like mad, Sally helping 
with every ounce of strength she didn't 
know she possessed. When the job was 
finished her clothes were a wreck, and she 
had jammed one finger so badly that if 
he hadn't kissed it she couldn't have 
stood the pain. 

But in two hours they were under way 
again, the most dilapidated motorists on 
the entire transcontinental highway— 
and the happiest. The Kamco Six they 
left just where she stood. 

“They’ve got to catch us in the next 
thirty minutes,” observed Monte. ''By 
that time it will be dark, and your friend’s 
piratical agents won't be able to spot us.” 

“You don’t think they will try any- 
thing more, do you?” 

“I not only think it, I'm sure of it; and 
here it comes!" 

There was a crossroad just ahead. On 
each side of it was a touring car, approach- 
ing the intersection. They were idling 
along, but as the Vindix approached at 
high speed they suddenly accelerated. 

* Hang on!” Monte opened the throttle 
wide. “This is the only way.” 

The Vindix roadster shot across be- 
tween the other two cars, coming head 
on. The left-hand one grazed the rear 
fender. 

There was smashing of glass as the two 
vehicles behind them struck each other. 

“I hope they've got a first-aid kit 
along,” said Monte grimly. 


HE wedding march was just beginning 

when they arrived. 

But it stopped. The entrance of two 
guests in such a disheveled condition 
would stop a wedding ceremony in almost 
any stage of its progress. 

“You know hat Pershing said at the 
tomb of Lafayette,” announced Sally 
to Carson Kerry. 

“Why, Sally, what has happened to 
you?” demanded that gentlemen. 

“Me and my little boy friend here have 
just brung in the good ship Vindix. Are 
we in time for the wedding? If not, we'll 
start one of our own." 

"Sally! You wouldn't marry a me- 
chanic?" 

“I wouldn't marry a man who wasn't 
one. It’s going to take one to keep our car 
on the road for the next few years, as 
spare parts get scarcer and scarcer.” 

Carson regarded Monte with an a 
praising eye. am sure that Mr 

nglish is not the sort of man who would 
propose marriage to a woman of tre- 
mendous wealth, knowing that he is poor 
himself." 

"You're right, Mr. Kerry," declared 
Monte huskily. 

“Of course you're right, Mr. Kerry,” 
mimicked Sally. ''Monte hasn't, and 
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s tooth brush reaches every tooth 


every time you brush 
Keep all your teeth clean and you will keep all your teeth 


CIENCE has created a brush that 

cleans all the teeth. It is not just 
any brush made small enough to get 
into the mouth. 

It has a curved surface that fits the shape 
of your jaw. It has saw-tooth bristle-tufts 
that reach in between teeth. It has a large 
end tuft that helps clean the backs of front 
teeth and the backs of hard-to-get-at molars. 
Lhis brush is the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

Do you know what makes your teeth 
decay? It is germs, Germs are always in 
your mouth. They collect upon your teeth. 
They create lactic acid. This destroys the 
enamel, The important thing is to keep 
germs off your teeth—to remove the cling- 
ing mucin, which holds the germs fast against 
them. That requires a brush scientifically 
designed with a saw-tooth arrangement of 
bristles. It requires a brush with a large end 
tuft that can reach the backs of back teeth. 
There is such a brush—the Pro-phy-lac-tic, 

Do you brush your gums when you brush 
your teeth? You should. See how the 
center row of bristles on every Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Brush is sunk below the level of the 
two outer rows. That is to give your gums 
the correct and mild massage they need. 
Brush your gums. They will soon take on 
a hard and firm appearance, with a light, 
coral pink color which shows 
that they are healthy. Healthy 
gums mean healthier teeth. 
Science designed the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic to keep gums healthy. 

‘Do you know it is easy to 
get teeth clean and beautiful ? 
If you think it isn’t, brush once 
or twice with a Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
'This brush makes the task a 


Thoroughly clean teeth brighten 
his smile. 


Made in America by Americans 


© 1925, P. B. Co, 


simple one. The curved handle, the saw- 
tooth bristle-tufts, the large end tuft, and 
the tapered and beveled head combine to 
make brushing amazingly easy. Your teeth 
are clean in no time. You keep your 


You can see that the mouth of this 
woman is not as wide as her jaws. H jj 
The tooth brush has to curve around Il 
the jaw or it won’t reach her back 

teeth. Notice the diagram. See how \\ | 
the curved handle and the curved uM 
bristle-surface help. | A 


\\ 
Teg- 

To one lucky | 
reader of this adver- 
tisement, free tooth 
brushes for the rest 
of his or her life. f / 


temper and you save your energy. Men 
and women are better-looking today. Smiles 
are brighter; teeth glisten. The‘Pro-phy- 
lac-tic keeps teeth beautiful. 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada 
and all over the world in three sizes. Prices in the 
United States are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, soc; Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Small, 4oc; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. 
Also made in three different bristle textures — hard, 
medium and soft. Always sold in the yellow box 
that protects from dust and handling. 


kK tooth brushes for life to the reader who 
helps us with a new headline for this adver- 
tisement. The present headline is “This tooth 
brush reaches every tooth every time you brush." 
After reading the text can you supply a new 
headline? We offer to the writer of the best 
one submitted four free Pro-phy-lac-tics every 
year for life. In case of a tie, the same prize 
will be given to each. Your chance is as good as 
anyone's, Mail the coupon or write a letter. The 
winning headline will be selected by the George 
Batten Company, Inc., Advertising Agents. This 
offer expires on March 19, 1925. 


Any brush will clean a flat surface— 
but your teeth are not flat. Every tooth 
has five sides. The saw-tooth, cone- 
shaped bristles of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
clean between teeth. The large end 
tuft cleans the backs of back teeth. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., Florence, Mass. 4-Br 
Gentlemen: 1 suggest the following as a new 
headline for the advertisement from which 
this coupon was clipped: 
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STRAIGHT BONES 


BENT BONES 
that were bent 
"by Pointed Shoes 


that grew straight in 
EDUCATOR SHOES 


The “Goliath” 
Young Men's 
Más Educator Oxford 


Room for 5 toes! 


The Goliath, another new Edu- 
cator oxford for young men, is 
easy and roomy, strong and 
snappy. It’s all comfort and 
the last word in style. 


With the new notched edge, punched 
design and wide flange, the Goliath 
is built for men who demand that 
their shoes be up to the minute. 


Young Men’s Educators are made 
in many patterns, from the most 
conservative to the ultra-fashion- 
able. All Educators have room for 
five toes. None genuine without 
this stamp: 


FDUCATOR 
" SHOE. ® 


REG US PAT OFF 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


Q O O 


If your dealer does not carry Educators, order from 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Address: 19 High Street, Boston, U. S. A. 


Also send for booklet 


never would propose marriage to me; 
but both of you have forgotten that this 
is leap year. Our two orphan cars are so 
thoroughly married already that it would 
be, hopeless to try to sort them out; so 
we've just got to live together in order to 
keep al 

automobile ever made. You know just as 
well as I do that any man who could bring 
an orphan Vindix over the road from Los 


"Angeles: to St. Louis v 


ive the traditions of the best orphan’ 


* 

't have any 
trouble overcoming the minor obstacles 
of life—even including the management 
of an orphan woman such as me. Monte, 
will you let me be your spare tire forever 
and ever, amen?" 

An hour later, Monte consented. By 
that time, everybody was arguing on 
Sally's side, if only for the sake of 
peace. 


“NOISES at Night Don't Get a Rise Out of Me Any More," 
says H. I. Phillips next month, in describing his experiences 


in chasing ímaginary burglars. 


“If a thief wants anything 


in my house worse than I do, he can have it," he says, 
*for I don't want any extra buttonholes shot in my night- 
shirt!" You will find this article one of the funniest Mr. ^ 
Phillips has ever written, and one that will remind you of i 
your own experiences with noises in the house at night. 


This Negro Butler Has Become Famous 
~ asa Photographer : 


(Continued from page 58) 


l thought I could pacify him and I hated 
to lose the picture. He swore at me and 
ordered me away from the children. I 
tried to explain what I was doing, saying, 
‘I’m not going to hurt them. I’m just 

oing to make a picture of them and I'll 
fe lad to give you one.’ 

“But he didn’t seem to know what I 
was talking about. Anyway, I éould see 
by his eyes that he was dangerous, so 
I grabbed my camera and took to-my-heels. 


“ORE day I was out 4long the, south 
branch of the Chicago..River, taking 
pictures of some grain elevators and other 
industrial scenes, when suddenly a crowd 
of children came running up.” They sur- 
rounded. me and began to.pull at my 
camera and tripod. T tried to bribe them 
to leave me alone by. giving them pennies. 
Before I knew what was happening; a 


| whole crowd of excited foreigners had 


poured out of the little shanties between 
the factories, and I was the center of a 
small mob. I got away from that neigh- 
borhood as quickly as possible.: 

“Ignorant people are awfully hard to 
photograph. They are nervous, excitable, 
and suspicious. The further up in the 
social scale you go, the easier it is to get 
pictures, and the more your model is 
willing to coóperate. 

“Some time ago I had in mind a picture 
of.a mother and child of the very poorest 


| classes. I searched through the tenement 
| districts, but all the models I found either 


could not understand what I wanted, or 
were very suspicious of my motives. 

“I had just about given up hope of ever 
getting the composition I had in mind 
when one morning I stopped at a home 
on a business errand. A very intelligent, 
educated woman, with an expressive face, 
came to the door. I saw at once that she 
would be a splendid model for my picture, 
so, after I had finished my business- with 
her husband, I asked. if I might photo- 
graph her. He instantly gave his consent, 
and we set to work. 

“T fixed up a washtub under the 
kitchen window, with the mother bend- 
ing over the washboard and the little girl 
standing beside the tub. The mother 


seemed to grasp the idea right away, and: 
her face took on just.the expression I 
had in mind. : 
"But something still seemed to be 
wrong. I could not quite get the peasant: 
effect I wished. Suddenly I happened to; 
see one of the little girl's aprons hanging: 
on the back of a chair. I picked it up S 
tied it around the mother's head, giving. 
just the Old-World touch I needed. : 
“The resulting picture of a ‘peasant. 
mother and child'.is one of the most 
realistic things: I have ever done. Noone- 
seeing it has even suSpected that it was: 
not a genuine study of a foreign mother. 
"My aim always is not only to 
record but also to give a sympathetic 
interpretation and presentation to a 
scene. Now that sounds like a lot of 
bunk, perhaps, yet it is just the difference: 
between a Shotocta bes and an artist. 
“Any good commercial photographer. 
can go out with his camera’ and bring 
back a picture which shows every tiny: 
detail of an object, truthfully and pre- 
cisely. It is not so easy, however, to take; 
a commonplace scene or object, and by 
skillful subordination of details produce 
a picture which will transmit to all who" 
see it the feeling and émotion inspired by 
the original.” : 


THIS artist-photographer’s admiration 
for Chicago—her industry, her momen- : 
tum, her very hugeness—is unbounded. 
“With most Chicago people,” he says, 
"the old proverb, ji pama breeds 
‘contempt, applies very forcibly. They 
are so near the city that they cannot see 
her greatness. It is my very nearness to 
Chicago, with her many wonders and 
lories, that enchants me. The closer 
i am associated with her, the more I 
appreciate the unbounded opportunities 
and privileges which she offers for the 
taking. j -- 
“With this conception of my city, I 
take my camera along the river, the 
docks, the highways, the railroads, and 


‘into the slums, to catch a glimpse of 


Chicago at work. I seek to express in my 
ictures something of her strength and 
inexhaustible energy.” 
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Have Read 
This Book 


it. For many it has meant the 
turning point toward success. 


Thousands upon thousands 
have found in it this truth: that 
hewho trusts his accumulations 
to hazard, lays by only chance 
of loss and resulting worry; 
while he who selects and culti- 
vates one safe, sound form of 
investment, not only secures for 
himself and family a compe- 
tence, but adds that comforta- 
ble feeling of safety and satisfac- 
tion which can only come when 
wisdom and judgment dictate 
the investment. It tells you — 


—How to select safe 
securities; 


—How to secure the best 
interest rate consistent 
with safety; 


—How-— and how care- 
fully—Straus Bond issues 
are selected, under- 
written and guarded 
throughout the life of 
the loan. 


One man told us that to pay 
$10 for the information this 
book contains would be to buy 
itcheaply,butit needsonly your 
simple request to assure your 
having a copy. If you are inter- 
ested, not merely in earning, but 
in safely investing what you 
have earned; if you look for- 
ward to the time when income 
on your investments will save 
work itself, then write today for 
your copy of this book. No obli- 
gation, no expense—simply 
ask for 


BOOKLET C-1521 


S.W. STRAUS 


& CO. 


Established 1882 
INVESTMENT BONDS 
STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at 46th St. at Jackson Blvd. 
New Yorn CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 


TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1925—$. W. S. & Co., Inc. 


Incorporated 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 
How a Year in College Increased Our Income 


OST young married people, not 

already college graduates, feel 

they cannot afford time and 
money for a college course. My husband 
and I have found that college need not 
cost much money, and that the invest- 
ment returns big dividends, both in sat- 
isfaction and in increased earning ca- 
pacity. 

We live in a rapidly growing South- 
western city where rent taxes are 

igh. Two years ago, my husband's sal- 
ary as a bookkeeper was $125 a month. 
His chances of advancement were poor; 
he learned nothing new in his daily routine 
and he so often worked at night that he 
had no time for home study. 

We lived in a three-room house on a 
twenty-five-foot lot in a very poor locality. 
My husband had built the house before 
our marriage, as an investment. Our taxes 
and repairs were $25 a month. We paid 
$35 for food; $25 for clothes; $8 for in- 
surance; $10 for gas, electricity, and tele- 
phone. From the remaining $22, came 
car fare, charity contributions, doctor 
bills, amusements, and savings. We 
owned a little cheap furniture, and we had 
saved enough to pay the expense of Baby's 
arrival. 

This was our situation after two years 
of married life. If we were to advance, 
I would have to return to teaching—my 
pre-marriage profession—or my husband 
would have to increase his earning capac- 
ity. We decided upon the latter course. 


ACCORDINGLY, we determined to go 
to college a year. We carefully calcu- 
lated our expenses, and found that it would 
taketwo thousand dollars to see us through. 
My husband's brother, with whom we 
talked over our plans, believed that we 
would succeed. He agreed to go on our 
note at the bank. The note was renewed 
and increased each month. We took out 
additional life insurance as a protection 
to my brother-in-law, and to each of us 
in case of the death of the other. 

We next selected a large university on 
the Western coast which has an unusually 
good commercial department. 

going some distance from home we 
received benefits from the change of cli- 
mate, broadened ourselves intellectually 
and socially by contact with people of 
a different environment, and a 
Ene. a pres deal of economic and 
physical geography. 

On the day our baby was two months 
old, my husband and T. were enrolled and 
ready for work. My husband, who is not a 
high-school graduate, was enrolled as a 
special student. As such, he was allowed 
more freedom in selecting courses than is 
allowed the candidate for a degree. With 
an eye to increasing his earning capacity, 
he entered courses in accounting, audit- 
ing, and banking, for which he had some 
foundation. 

I was enrolled in the school of educa- 
tion, a candidate for the A. B. degree. I 
had done two years of college work before 
my marriage. Í now planned to become 
better prepared to support myself and 


child, in case of necessity, and to increase 
my fund of general knowledge. 

We did not neglect the baby i 
this time. Several times a month I too 
him to a baby clinic conducted by a uni- 
versity instructor. Here I received com- 
petent advice free of charge. During the 
entire year we spent three dollars m doc- 
tor fees for him. My husband's classes 
met in the forenoon and mine in the aftes- 
noon, so we did not often leave stg Pa 
any outsiders. He slept so much i 
his first year that he seldom interfered 
with our study periods. 


UR total expenses for the ten-mamth: 
term were $2,000. This included heavy 
fees, books, railroad and Pullman fare. 
We had no doctor or dentist bills, as this 
service was included in the university 
fees. We paid $25 a month for a two-room 
furnished apartment with gas, electricity, 
telephone, and water included. We paid 
for our heating, which averaged $2 a 
month. Our food cost $35, the same as be- 
fore; cash gifts from our relatives helped 
pay for our few replacements of worn-out 
clothing; and our insurance and taxes were 
aid by the income from our litele house 
back home. Our amusement costs were 
very low, as trips to nearby points of in- 
terest, university sports and entertain- 
ments, and social evenings with friends 
gave us our recreation. Our living and 
school expenses averaged $115 a month. 
My husband earned $200 by working 
evenings part of the winter. Thus, at th« 
close of the year, our indebtedness was 
$1,800, plus the interest. When the 
spring semester ended, my husband found 
an opening which paid $185 a month, X6c 
more than his old position. I continued 
in school during the summer, and thus in- 
creased my own salary expectations $60 
a year. 

n September we went home and 
started to work. Wishing to help pay otf 
our debt as quickly as possible, I got back 
my old position for one year. I earned 
$150 a month, and my husband's new 
training enabled him to secure work at 
his new salary of $185. His application 
for this same position had been r 
before he attended college. The $60 raise 
would have paid our notes at the bank in 
two and a half years. In other words, our 
investment of $1,800 is paying us $720 a 
year, or 40 per cent. My own raise of $603 
year raised this to 4314 percent for last year. 

year has passed since we left col- 
lege, and we have our debt paid. My 
husband has every reason to expect 2 
raise the first of the year. He has access 
to the firm's library, and is gaining valu- 
able experience by working under com- 
petent men. We live in more comfort than 
ever before, and we are able to save a little 
toward building a new house, another 
year at college, or a business of our own. 
Our increased happiness and satisfac- 
tion in life cannot be estimated in dollars 
and cents. We are convinced that college 
ays, and that its benefits are attainable 
y poor married couples like ourselves. 
MRS. V. L. ^. 
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On the floor above 
ts shown Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rug No. 554. In the 
9 x 12-foot size it costs only $18.00 


“I cleaned this rug 
all by myself, Daddy."' 


Child's play! Yes, it's really Popular Sizes— Low Prices 
just that—to clean a Congoleum 6 m xoíg900) 9ft.x 9 fe. $13.50 
Rug. The smooth waterproof sur- 734 ft. x 9 ft. 11.25 9 ft. x 10% ft. 15.75 

€ ? 

face has no seams to collect dust, ) ft. x 12 ft, $18.00 — 
The pa ilustratec r made inthe fice large size 

dirt or spilled things. An easy — smallerruesare made in other designsto harm n 
going-over with a damp mop 1 ft. x 3 ft. $ .60 3 fe. x 434 fe. $1. 98 
K 3 Ras fr. 1.40 3 ft. x 6 fe 2:5 

keeps the bright colors spotle SS. Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and 

west of the Mississippi are higher than 


Beautiful designs in wide array Hiose quate. 
await your choice. Decorative There is only one “Congoleum ” 


Chippendales, such as Pattern No. and it is identified by the Gold 
554 pictured above, and deep- Seal pasted on every pattern. If 
toned Orientals for living and you want “Congoleum” be sure to 
dining - rooms — charming floral Zisk for it by name and don't fail 
patterns for bedrooms—tile effects 44 look for the Gold Seal. 

for kitchen and bathroom. 
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flat without any fastening. In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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The Genius Of 
Edward H. Harriman 


By Samuel M. Felton 


T MUST have been in the spring of 

1888 or 1889, when I was vice presi- 

dent of the Erie Railroad, that a 

slight man with keen, clear, bright 

eyes came into my office. He said 
his name was E. H. Harriman—which 
meant nothing to me; and he did not 
choose to tell me anything more about 
himself by way of introduction. 

“T have been trying all over the yard,” 
he said, “to get a palace car to ship some 
horses to Arden. They tell me that it is 
against the rules to use these cars, except- 
ing for long trips. Can you do anything 
for me?" 

He spoke clearly, politely, but with a 
certain air of confidence, as though he 
expected £o get what he asked for. Some- 
thing about the man impressed me. Prob- 
ably it was his eyes, because they at- 
tracted attention at once. 

“This fellow," I said to myself, “must 
be a comer. I don't know who he is, but 
I will do what he wants.” 

“How many cars do you need?”, I 
asked him. 

“Just one,” he answered. 

“Are you sure one will be enough?” 

46 Yes. » 

“What time do you want it?” 

“Nine o'clock to-morrow morning.” 

-“ Te will be there.” 

Mr. Harriman thanked me and went 
out. I was living at Tuxedo that sum- 
mer, which is near Arden, and once or 
twice a week I ran across Mr. Harriman 
on the train. I learned that he was a 
banker and broker, and also a director 
in the Illinois Central. That was all any- 
one knew about him: he was one of man 
in Wall Street. We never really talked, 
just passed the time of day. I felt that he 
appreciated the slight service I had ren- 
dered, although he never mentioned it. 

left the Ee to take the presidency 
of the Fast Tennessee, Virginia and 
Georgia Railway and the Queen and 
tescent Lines, and I did not see Mr. 
Harriman for some time; but I began to 
hear of him, for he was on his way to be- 
Coming a national figure. The public 
generally had scarcely heard of him at 
all. No one thought that he had in him 
the makings of one of the greatest railroad 
men of our time. 
Still, those who knew him said that he 


was a dangerous man to buck up against. 

One afternoon I received a telegram 
from him asking me to meet him in New 
York on my next trip. I was surprised, 
for I thought surely he had forgotten all 
about me. He had not forgotten; I 
learned later that he never forgot any- 
thing. A month afterward I had business 
in New York and I called at his office. He 
saw me at once, and almost by way of 
greeting asked me to help him with the 
railroad properties he was acquiring. 
Thereafter, for ten years, I was with him 
as an executive of one or another of his 
railroads, making examinations and re- 
ports or otherwise helping him, in various 
parts of the country. 1 would not see him 
niore than once a month or once in twq 
months, but I was always in close touch 
with him. . 

It was a remarkable experience. If 
there be genius, then E. H. Harriman had 
it. He beat what was supposed to be an 
unbeatable game. Starting as a banker, 
evidently without influence or the com- 
mand of any large sums of money, he 
gradually became the controller of the 
destinies of twenty-five thousand miles of 
railroad, stretching from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. He had ships across the 
Pacific, and if he had lived he would have 
had railroad and steamship lines encir- 
cling the earth. 

hat was his ambition. Indeed, if he 
had lived only a few years longer, he 
would have had a railroad across Siberia. 
Starting almost without money, he 
feet a point where he could command 
practically unlimited sums. He died 
leaving a fortune of about seventy-five 
million dollars; but what he earned per- 
sonally was a mere trifle compared with 
what he earned for others and for the 
country. 


MANY peo le think of Mr. Harriman 
asaspeculator. As amatterof fact, he 
never speculated. He studied railroads 
as no man ever before had studied them, 
and when he found a railroad which was 
not taking advantage of its opportunities, 
and whose stock, in consequence, was 
selling low, he quietly began to accumu- 
late that stock until he had a sufficient 
quantity to assert control. 

Then he would immediately begin a 


meteoric program of improvements, and 
in the end he made a real, paying railroad 
out of the run-down property. He built 
up his fortune, not by speculation but by 
making more valuable the things he 
bought. For instance, he acquired large 
interests in the Union Pacific when its 
stock was selling around ten to twenty 
dollars a share. When he finished remak- 
ing that road its stock was selling from a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred dollars a 
share, and worth every penny of the price. 

Going into railroads as a rank outsider 
and without backing, he very quickly 
made a convert and supporter of Jaco 
H. Schiff, who in his day was one of 
our most 'powerful bankers; later James 
Stillman came with him, and through Mr. 
Stillman came the support of the National 
City Bank, and indirectly that of the 
Rockefellers. Starting as a private in the 
rear ranks, he ended holding the supreme 
command. 


HAT kind of man was he? How did 

he do it? . . . The first time I met him, 
as I have said, I did what he asked me to 
do. Of course it was a small service, yet 
it involved breaking a rule, and railroads 
do not like to break rules. But, somehow, 
Mr. Harriman was a man for whom 
people would do things. He had a way of 
inspiring confidence—although he did not 
doit with words. He used very few words. 
I never knew him to hold a long conver- 
sation on any subject. 

He had such a direct, quick mind that 
he went right to the heart of a subject, 
and when he was through there seemed 
nothing more to say. He would not only 
convert you, but would keep you con- 
verted: the better you knew him, the 
more confidence you had in him. He 
had unbounded confidence in himself, 
and probably this confidence was so 
overwhelming that few could resist 
it. His outstanding qualities were: 

1. His confidence in himself. 

2. His absolute, unerring knowledge 
of every phase of the work he had in hand. 

3. His continuous grasp of operations. 

4. The rapidity with which he reached 
decisions. 
The application of his principle: 
e way to save money is to spend 
money." 


10 


His ways of getting at facts were his 
own. All of his ways were his own. Once 
he sent me off to make a report on a rail- 
road property. For two weeks I traveled 
day and night over that road, and when I 
had finished my eyes were so blurred and 
inflamed that 1 could scarcely see. Then 
for another two weeks I worked steadily 
on my report. Í prided myself on making 
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l told him that there were some one- 
per-cent grades that ought to be reduced 
to three tenths. 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Harriman. “Go 
ahead and reduce them.” 

He did not ask me to give him: the 
figures showing how much the work would 
cost. He did not ask for a report or a 
survey, or anything of the kind. He knew 


ing us to go ahead with work involving 
large amounts—often involving much 
more money than we could see any pos- 
sible way of raising. If we objected, his 
answer was always the same: 

"You go ahead with the work. I'll 
find the money." 

He seemed to jump at conclusions and 
to spend money recklessly, but as a matter 


it complete, and it 
turned out to be fully 
an inch thick. At the 
end I attached three or 
four pages of summary 
and conclusions drawn 
from the facts. I took 
the train for New York 
and handed the report 
to Mr. Harriman. He 
gave a quick glance 
through the first two 
or three pages and 
then turned to the 
summary, which he 
read through in five 
minutes. 

“This is just what I 
want,” he said. 

It nettled me a little 
to see a month’s work 
being disposed of in 
five minutes. “But 
why don’t you read the 
report?" I objected. 
"Maybe you will not 
agree with me." 

" No," answered Mr. 
Harriman. “I have 
scen enough. It is just 
what I want.” 


R. HARRIMAN 

never sent a man 
to make a report unless 
he felt that he could 
trust the man’s judg- 
ment, and when he 
trusted—he trusted. For 
instance, he asked me 
to examine the Chicago 
and Alton. I started a 
very thorough examina- 
tion, for I knewhe had in 
mind the buying of the 
road, and I did not want 
to make a single error. 
My examination was 
about half done when 
I received a telegram 
from him: 

“Wire report on one 
telegraph blank.” 

I could not conceive 
of any possible way of 
putting the whole 
story of a big railroad 
on one side of a small 
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HEN Edward H, Harriman died at Arden, New 

York, in September, 1909, there passed from rail- 

road life one of the mightiest figures of all time. 

Mr. Harriman, toward the end of his life, was the largest 
controller of railroads in the world. The steel network of 
the Harriman lines spanned the United States from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific seaboard. To Europe, Harriman 
was the mysterious phenomenon back of America’s un- 


precedented railway growth. 


Heading a dozen of the biggest systems in the country, 
and a director in many others, he commanded 25,000 miles 
of transportation lines, and a personal fortune estimated at 


-more than $75,000,000. 


And all this was achieved after he was fifty years old. 

The third of six children of a country clergyman, scantily 
educated in New Jersey district and church schools, 
entering Wall Street as a clerk in the late sixties, Harriman 
was an obscure figure until he was past middle life. 

A little person, with a slight frame, big eyes looking out 
from behind steel-rimmed spectacles, and with a forehead 
so high that it seemed to belong to a giant, he blazed across 
the financial and railroad world for cleven short years. 

An account of his minor moves cannot be even sketched; 
but, once in control of the Union Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific, he flung his lines across the continent with fearless 
determination. Soon he was the most dramatic business 
figure in the New World, a genius whose amazing strokes 
were beyond ordinary calculation. Indeed, it was thought 
that his undertakings were too colossal for any one mind, 
and that his intense application cut short his life. 

Harriman died at sixty-one, with his vaulting ambitions 
still unrealized. His passing was as the passing of d king. 

In this article, Samuel M. Felton, president of the 
Chicago Northwestern Railroad, Director General of 
Military Railways during the World War, and one of the 
best-known figures in the transportation world to-day, 
tells for the first time the inside story of his ten-year 
intimate association with Mr. Harriman. It is a revelation 
of the “ master methods” of a great business genius. 

Harriman's ways were not the ways of ordinary men, 
but his career and his achievements are at once arresting 
and inspiring. Tue EDITOR. 


of fact he did neither. 
Hesimply arrived at his 
conclusions faster than 
other men. His spend- 
ing of money, while 
seemingly reckless, was, 
in fact, conservative. 
He never spent money 
which would not in 
the end make money. 
The only trouble was 
that it sometimes took 
us several years to 
catch up with and find 
the full import of some 
idea that just seemed 
to flash out of him. 
For ideas did flash out 


of him. 


R. HARRIMAN 

was self-centered, 
and,likeevery man who 
doesbig things, he could 
never see that a ques- 
tion might have mure 
than one side. Nor 
could he see that not 
everyone was as quick 
as he was. His mind 
moved at an amazing 
pace, and he expected 
you to follow him. | 
remember one day he 
reeled off figures to me 
for about ten minutes, 
and then, stating an- 
other figure as a con- 
clusion to be drawn 
from what he had just 
given me, asked: 
, "Isn't that so?” 

"Wait a moment, 
Mr. Harriman, ” I an- 
swered. “If I could 
understand all that as 
quickly as you do, then 

should be sitting 
where you are.” 

He laughed, and re- 
peated the intricate 
calculations more slow- 
ly. I never knew any- 
one who could keep up 
with Mr. Harriman 
when he was setting 
the pace. It was hard 
enough to keep up with 


sheet of paper. I might have wired tellin 
him that it could not be done; but I knew 
perfectly that if I sent such a wire I would 
get another one back telling me to do it 
anyway. For several hours I filled blanks 
and tore them up again. The last one I 
wrote may or may not have been the best, 
but I sent it off just because I did not 
have time for more trials. Then I hurried 
the report into shape and went to New 
York. 
“Yes.” cid Mr. Harriman, as I handed 

heec rt. “I am very glad to have 

^ie road on your wire.” 

is president of the Alton. 


how expensive grades were—how much 
coal they used up, how they limited train 
loads and all that—and he knew it paid 
to reduce them. 

He never took over a property without 
straightening lines and bringing down 
grades, for he knew that in the end he 
would always save money by spending 
money to make operations more efhcient. 
He never bothered about the cost of an 
improvement which would result in 
cheaper operation, and he knew instantly 
whether or not any suggested improve- 
ment would cheapen operations. He 
sometimes took our breath away by tell- 


his questions, let alone with his reasoning. 
It must be remembered that he was not 
a trained railroad man. He came in from 
the top, with only his Wall Street experi- 
ence. A railroad man ordinarily starts 
his training in a low job and works his 
way up. For instance, I began as a rod- 
man, and have filled hundred of jobs. Mr. 
Harriman came into railroad manage- 
ment without a day's practical experi- 
ence in railroading. He came in as a 
financier; but in some mysterious way he 
became a practical railroad man with an 
immense fund of railroad information. 
Perhaps he got this knowledge through 
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his ability to ask questions. He could 
ask more searching questions in an hour 
than most people could ask in a week. 
l' hey were not just questions; every ques- 
tion had something behind it, and no one 
man ever knew enough about any subject 
to answer all of Mr. Harriman's ques- 
tions. : 

The extraordinary part of it was that 
he remembered every answer. He never, 
as far as I recall, bothered to make any 
notes, and when he became the control- 
ling force of so much of the railroad sys- 
tem of the country, he kept in his head 
the exact conditions everywhere. He 
knew the big things and the little things. 
Size did not seem to matter with him, 
although he never got things out of pro- 
portion. 


OING on an inspection trip with him 
was an ordeal. I have beenon many of 
them, and was always glad to get out 
more or less alive. He noticed everything; 
he asked you about everything, and he 
compared what he saw and what he heard 
with what he had seen and heard on all 
revious trips over the same line. He 
Loon as much about motive power and 
construction as an engineer. He knew 
the rates everywhere. He could take a 
monthly statement of income and outgo, 
and know exactly what it meant, without 
having to compare it with previous state- 
ments to learn its meaning. He knew 
what was in the previous statements. 

I have no idea how he did all this; but 
apparently he did it without effort. He 
never tried, as we say, 
to "recall" a fact. I 
never saw him hesi- 
tate for an instant 
about recalling any- 
thing; he knew right 
there and then, and he 
depended absolutely 
on this marvelous 
memory. But if you 
had told him that he 
had a marvelous 
memory he would not 
have known what you 
were talking about. 
He just took it as a 
matter of course. 

Mr. Harriman's of- 
fice was in his head. 
Of course he had 
great numbers of 
written records on 
file, but they were not 
so much for his own 
use as to help others 
understand what 
he was about. He 
had nosystem of work 
and no office hours. 
He was not method- 
1cal. Method means 
doing things in one-two-three order, to 
conserye time and to make sure that 
everything which ought to be done is 
done. But Mr. Harriman would not do 
things in one-two-three order; more 
than likely, he would start at number 
three, and depend on someone else to do 
numbers one and two. 

With all his attention to detail, he 
would never give attention to things 
which most men consider of high impor- 
tance. 

For instance, he rarely wrote a letter; 
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he telegraphed or 
he telephoned. 
But few people 
ever called him 
on the telephone 
unless he asked 
them to. 

I understand 
that he was a 
hard man to see 
in his office, but 
this was because 
he filled his days with appointments with 
people whom he wanted to see, and he had 
neither the time nor the inclination to 
meet people who merely wanted to see 
him. He was the moving force, and he 
had his own plans. I much doubt that he 
ever paid any attention to the thousands 
of projects which were directly or indi- 
rectly laid before him. In all his plans, he 
took the initiative. 

He was not a machine, however. Any- 
thing that had to be done he did forth. 
with; but in affairs of lesser importance 
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(Above) Edward H. Harriman, one of the greatest rail- 
road men the world has ever known. (Left) Samuel M. 
Felton, president of the Chicago Northwestern Rail- 
road, and for ten years a close associate of Mr. Harriman. 
In the accompanying article Mr. Felton tells for the 
first time the inside story of how his chief worked 


he sometimes liked to procrastinate. At 
ten o'clock one morning in Chicago I re- 
ceived a wire from New York reading: 


Be here to-morrow morning. 


I just had time to have a bag sent down 
from my home and catch the train. 
Reaching New York the following morn- 
ing, I went at once to Mr. Harriman's 
office, thinking that something important 
must be on. I found him very cheery 
indeed. ^ 

“Hello,” he greeted me, “what are you 
doing here?” 

"You telegraphed for me," I said, 
somewhat taken aback.' 

"Oh, yes, so I did," he answered. 
"Well, can't you stay around for a few 
days and enjoy yourself?" 

Lise exactly what that meant. Mr. 
Harriman often decided suddenly that he 
wanted some information from one of his 
railroad presidents. Then he would in- 
stantly wire him to come on to New York 
—no matter in (Continued on page 184 


ntly as she did most things. Then she 
thing peculiar happened to her heart 


She had gone to that dinner as calmly and confide 
bad met the stranger, a Mr. Robertson, and some 
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The story of a salesgirl who had a wonderful "line" 
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ESSICA gave a sudden start from 
her dreamless sleep, reached one 
arm promptly toward the clock 
under the side of the bed, switched 
off the alarm, and then lay back, 

wide-eyed, stretching luxuriously. The 
dull gray light of a November morning 
sifted: through the worn hieroglyphics of 
the window inde: through the line cur- 
tains, and fell with a gracious indistinct- 
ness upon the cheap bureau and wash- 
stand and chairs. 

She yawned with wide, healthy com- 
fort and then sprang out of bed, jerked 
down the window, and began briskly to 
dress. She shivered a little as she splashed 
the cold water in the small bowl over her 
face and arms. But the complexion which 
nature had generously bestowed upon her 
had to be a e at any cost. It was 
a business asset. And business was the 
first interest in Jessica's life. That is— 
Siz looked at herself half shamefacedl 
in the mirror. It had been, until a mont 
ago. Even now it was by no means sur- 
rendered. One does not so easily give up 
a rooted ambition. But it was sharing 
her thoughts with another idea, new to 
her, but dating back to Eve. — 

In a short time she was ready for the 
day: smartly bobbed hair with only the 
ieast touch of henna; lips encarnadined a 
trifle; eyebrows pointedly defined; black 
satin falling straightly over her tall figüre 
a thought too plump but still capable of 
achieving the season’s silhouette; pearl 
beads in place. (Only ninety-eight cents, 
dearie, but I'll eat them if you can tell 
them from a thirty-dollar string.) All 
ready! 

qs smiled. There wasn't another 
saleslady in the department that could 
touch her for looks or style. And they 
knew it, too. Oh, didn't they! And wait 
till they saw her sales to-day! 

For in the theory and practice of sales- 
manship, Jessica had a way with her. 
Not only did she, while on the softly car- 
peted fourth floor of Brandell's Empo- 
rium, trim her too fluent East Side Eng- 
lish into a rigid copy of the best she heard 
all day, not only did she surround her 
customer with an atmosphere of tender 
solicitude and concentrated interest that 

made the sale seem, somehow, of national 
importance, in addition to all this, Jessica 
always had a line! A definite, premedi- 
tated mode of attack. A few vivid, de- 
scriptive sentences; a shy innuendo put 
in at just the right moment; an enthu- 
Slastic suggestion, insidious to female 
vanity—all these Jessica had used, vary- 
ing them to suit her needs, growing all the 
while more inventive, more daring, as she 


built upon human nature as she found it, 
and common sense as she possessed it. 

And though she had no dealing what- 
ever with pragmatism as such, she felt 
cheerfully justified in making use of any 
line that swerved from or departed en- 
tirely from the truth, provided it worked! 
And so far they all had, to the bitter envy 
of her co-salesladies, and the amazed 
curiosity of the floor manager. 

Jessica surveyed herself now in the mir- 
ror with satisfaction. Some large jump, 
all-righty, from cash girl in the basement 
to record sales in suits! And she wasn’t 
stopping there. Not if she knew it! Not 
wile the buyer could own her own limou- 
sine! 

“Room at the top! That's me!” she 
murmur«d. 

Then the shamefaced look came again. 
Ambition receded, and the rival thought 
took its place as she opened the lower 
drawer of the bureau and took out a half- 
finished dress and sewing materials. 

She threw her bath robe around her 
shoulders and sat down on the side of the 
bed, one suede pump braced against the 
chair. The black satin she.wore had been 
made in just such early moments as these. 
So had the other nifty little gowns that 
hung behind the curtain in the corner. 

Jessica severed the thread with her 
white teeth. What she couldn’t do with 
two pieces of satin after a contemplative 
walk up Fifth Avenue wasn’t worth doing. 
This dress must be done for to-night; so 


now she folded, gathered, stitched busily,’ 


lancing occasionally at the clock, which 
had been raised to the bureau. For to- 
night! That was where the rival thought, 
the strange new thought, as old as Eve, 
came in. 


FoR Jessica was a paradox. Equipped 
with all those charms usually conceded 
as means toward one end, she had never 
thought of matrimony as desirable. In 
all her planning, she had planned not for 
a husband. Cook and darn socks and 
stay at home and lose her good looks for a 
man? Not so you could notice it! Not 
when she might some day be running over 
to Paris to select the fall styles for Bran- 
dell’s; or maybe, even better, having her 
own little shop on one of the East Forties. 
Mme. Jessica! H'm. Not so bad. And 
stranger things had happened. 

No, in spite of the slim wedding ring on 
the third finger of her left hand, Jessica's 
mind, heart, and estate were as virginal 
as they had ever been. 

The ring was a purely fictitious orna- 
ment, by means of which success more 
easily attended an applicant for a posi- 


tion at Brandell's. A ring and a proper 
“Mrs.” prefix seemed to lend dignity and 
assurance to the candidate, and to give to 
the store officials the comfortable feeling 
that a married woman working for pin- 
money would not starve, as an unpro- 
tected maiden might upon the pittance 
with which they started their novitiates. 
Jessica was long established at Brandell's 
as Mrs. O'Day; but the ring and the pre- 
fix came off at six o'clock each night. 

All this lofty scorn of marital Bhs: all 
this steady fixation of eye upon the top 
round of the mercantile ladder, until a 
month poe Then the thing had hap- 

n 


pened. most curiously. 

SHE had been going out to dinner with 
^J a young man. She usually went out to 
dinner with someone. She had to be well 
nourished, and the other fellow might as 
well furnish the coin. But she picked her 
men carefully. No entangling alliances, 
mind you! None of your wise old birds! 
None of your smart young skates! 

Instead, she spotted with an uncanny 
accuracy certain lonely youths, new to the 
metropolis, who thought, when they took 
her to dinner in Greenwich Village and 
perhaps some place later to dance, that 
they were leading a wild and dashing life. 
Dabbling in the whirlpool. 

And Jessica tried to sustain this atti- 
tude—up to a point. She always took 
care that her costume was slightly daring; 
she looked up languishingly (when she 
remembered to) with her large golden- 
brown eyes. But when she had done this 
she stopped short. At the first alarming . 
sign of affection on the part of her escort, 
she waved him back. 

“Now listen, old dear. Don't get fresh! 


. Yov're spoilin’ the party!” 


*They were in truth, these youths who 
in varying succession paid for her dinners, 
as safe with her as they would have been 
with their own mothers. And they had, 
in return for services rendered, a sprightly 
evening, coupled with the delicious feel- 
ing of having done something just a little 
wild, with a perfectly clean conscience. 

Eddie Ray was one of the most satis- 
factory of Jessica’s swains. He never 
overstepped the line and he was a good 
*repeater." Every week or two he called 
her up. He was taking a year off from 
teaching, to work for his master's degree 
at the university. He was a very earnest 
young man who had never had a splash of 
color in his life. 

But for the real happening, Eddie was 
only the background. He had called 
Jessica on the telephone one evening 
early, to ask if she would object to a third 
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` felt almost maternal. He seemed such a 
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at their dinner party. He had run into an 
old friend—hadn't seen him for years— 
seemed rather blue and out of sorts, 
tickled to death when he asked him to 
join them—would Jessica mind? 

Her answer was brisk and satisfactory. 
She had gone to that dinner as calmly and 
confident as she did most things. Then 
she had met the stranger, and something 
perum happened to her heart. She forgot 

randell's and her precious ambitions. 
She felt suddenly that life was an empty 
business without someone to love and 
work for. 

And, before the evening was over, Jes- 
sica, the scornful, the all-sufficient, was 
telling herself that here was a man she 
vou actually be willing to slave for, live 
with in a box car if necessary 

Of course she pulled herself up fiercely. 

The stranger had charm. A sort of big, 
blond boyishness; a pair of honest blue 
eyes that lighted up and danced at all 
Jessica’s sallies; a firm, manly jaw, but a 
smile that seemed to envelop one in an 
atmosphere of imperishable youth. 

He seemed starved for fun, poor thing! 
So thought Jessica, and she did her best, 
which was very good indeed. It was a 
.hilarious evening. 

The stranger, who had been speedily 
christened “ Bobs,” had been a classmate 
of Eddie’s at college. No more of his 
personat history was vouchsafed. He 

eft them early, but there was a general 
agreement that he would meet them 
again. He did. Twice. And Jessica, in 
spite of desperate clutches at her old self- 
control, yearned over him. At times she 


kid when he laughed. 
She loved making him 
laugh. Then, when for a 
second he turned serious 
and the jaw line straight- 
ened, she felt some of the 
strength of her fearless, 
independent young life 
slip from her. She won- 
dered in amazement if 
there might be somethin 
in this clinging-vine stuff, 
after all! 


SOMETIMES as they 
] ate she imagined that 
Eddie melted away, that 
Bobs leaned toward her, 
blue eyes shining, and 
said the things other men 
had begun to say before 
she waved them back. 
And if he ever did, she 
feared that she would 
listen, even up to the 
great declaration and 
question that meant all 
the cooking and darning 
and dull routine of poor 
oung married folks. 
but might also mean a 
little white house in the 
suburbs with hollyhocks 
leading to the door. 
Bobs would just fit in 
a place like that, with 
a dog and— 
She was afraid she . 
would be lost if he ever suggested it 
But he was not likely to. Jessica's vast 
amount of common sense rose at this 
point to her rescue. She was shrewd 
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enough to see that between her and Bobs 
there was a small gulf fixed. Not un- 
crossable, but still— She wasn't his kind, 
that was all. And there was every evi- 
dence of the fact that, while her soci 
was undoubtedly pleasing to him, enou; 
so to make him want to see her again, he 
thought of her just as she had tried hard 
to have all the others regard her: as an 
amusing interlude, a gay hour. No, he 
wasn't hit yet. Not as much as she was, 
that was sure. 


O, BECAUSE she had a habit of look- 
ing a fact in the eye, she put aside the 
thought of the white house with the holly- 
hocks; she held her head at a little more 
independent angle, while she talked 
largely to Carrie, her room-mate, of the 
futility of the male sex in general. She 
fanned the flame of her business aspira- 
tions very high. 
Only occasionally through the days did 
she allow the thought of Lbs to come for 


a moment as a sweet, forbidden thing. 
It was present now, though, as she sat 


.on the edge of the bed, with her red bath- 


robe around her, and put the last stitches 
in the demure little frock which had no 
suggestion of the vamp, in which that 
night she would dine again with Eddie— 
and him! 

She had studied many windows before 
she found the model she wanted to copy 
—for to-night. Stylish, but simple, dainty, 
girlish. at was the way she wanted 
to seem to him. 

She glanced now at the clock with a 
start, and then turned quickly toward the 
second iron cot that stood beside her own. 
A still, curving outline of bedclothes de- 
noted that Carrie was yet slumbering. 

“Hey! : Shake a leg, dearie, it’s seven- 
thirty!” 

The curve trembled, wriggled, changed 
to a straight line. A dark bobbed head 
turned leisurely on the pillow. Carrie re- 
garded their particular corner of the 
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world with a reluctant half-open eye. 

“Rotten day,” she murmured. 

“ Best I can offer you,” Jessica retorted, 
squinting into her needle. “‘ Better shake 
it ao dear; yov’re late!” 

he other, after several attempts, rose 
slowly to a sitting posture, yawned, and 
reached languidly for a stocking. 

“Why all the haste with the new rags? 
T Oh, Eddie to-night?” 

[1] M’m. » 

“What about the other sweetie? Does 
he come too?" 

LII M'm. » 

"Say, what's wrong with that bird? 


' J 


LX 
gone 


t J 


Jessica’s face flushed in spite of her. 
The other eyed her sharply. 


“Say, ae old kid, look here! You 
haven't fallen for this third-party guy, 
have you?" 


“Me! How do you get that way?” 
But Carrie was unconvinced. 


à Y FAH, I know all about you man- 
haters, dearie! I’ve seen a few in my 
time. When they do fall, they break the 
pavement!" Her eyes lighted on the clock. 
“Td better stir myself. Gosh, I hate 
the thought of Brandell's this morning! 
Longeree! Now, if I had your job. Some 


She looked steadily into Bobs's eyes while the 


color died down in his face. 


Got paralysis of the purse, or something? 
Why don't he take you out himself? Al- 
ways just joins the party, eh? Pretty 
soft snap—that's what I call it!” 


He took his cue 


life to that. How's the old line? Got a 
new one yet?" 

Jessica raised a beatific face. Onceagain 
she was wholly the creature of ambition. 
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“A new one? You said it! I thought it 
up yesterday! If it don't knock 'em cold, 
I'm another! It won't work on all kinds, 
but it'll be the cat's whiskers for all these 
little faded petunias that want to see 
something ‘inexpensive,’ and ‘don’t wish 
to spend much on this one!’ You know. 
All the five-years-married ones that buy a 
diamond and platinum teething ring for 
the kid, an’ then hunt around for a nine- 
teen-fifty suit for themselves. Now, you 
see, I'll work it like this: . . .” 


T EXACTLY that moment, out in a 
Jersey suburb, inone of those neat 
Colonial boxes which spring up overnight 
and which take young salaried men ten 
years to pay for, Marie Robertson, one of 
the five-years-married ones, was peering 
anxiously into the coffee percolator. Seven- 
forty now, and Joe took the eight-ten! 
Marie, in the early morning light, might 
honestly have been classified asa faded 
petunia.” She was small and dark, with 
the piquant features that in their proper 
setting are provocatively lovely, but 
which against a careless background look 
irregularly sharp. 

Her heavy on hair was twisted 
harshly into a knot. She wore a some- 
what bedraggled bathrobe, out of respect 
to the fact that the furnace was slow in 
getting under way. A one-piece flannel 
dress would have been as speedy of 
access; but that was one of Marie’s 
economies. 

She looked tired, and she was. 
She had never slept soundly since 
the babies came. From the first she 

had taken her mother- 
hood as a sort of eager 
martyrdom. The more 
uncomfortable, the more 
self-sacrificing she was, the 
better parent she felt her- 
self to be. 

Her thought and care 
of her children consumed 
her days; and in the eve- 
nings her fingers were busy 

x recopying for them some 
of the ultra-exquisite 
creations in the children's 


shops. 

They were probably the 
best clad youngsters in 
the suburb. Three-year- 

- old Molly played about in 
dainty, hand-smocked 
French ginghams; eight- 
een-months Junior rolled 
over the floor in rompers 
of fair texture and work- 
manship, all of which cost 
a sum entirely incommen- 
surable with the size of the 
garments. 


Alt this, however, was 
thereason that, inspite 
of the fact Joe's salary was 
quite a good one for a 
young man of thirty, there was never 
much left for adult garments or for extras, 
after the children were provided for as 
Marie deemed necessary, and a new trifle 
secured for the nursery, and the butcher 
and grocer and building and loan checks 
paid, and the dozen other little household 
expenses met that seem so insignificant 
as they arise, but which submerge the 
head of the house (Continved on page 78) 


What Thomas Meighan is Like 
In Real Life 


The famous screen star has a host of enthusiastic friends who love and honor 
him for his sincerity, loyalty, and kindliness— He will not appear 
in a picture that is not clean and wholesome — He is a glut- 
ton for work, and is so unspoiled that he doesn't 
seem even to know that he is good-looking 


HO is the most popular 

“movie” star? That seems 

to be a burning question 

in the minds of millions. 

` They vote on it whenever 

they*get a chance; and they get plenty of 

chances, for somebody is always starting 
one of these popularity contests. 

The results are never the same. The 
star that leads in one vote is often far 
down the list in another. Some names are 
near the top in one list—and don’t appear 
at all on others! To say the least, it is 
very puzzling. But there 
is one name which I have 
found on every contest 
list I have seen. Sometimes 
it is at the top. Sometimes 
it isn’t. But it is always 
near the top. 

In one vote—when five 
thousand exhibitors were 
polled—this star led all the P 
rest. These exhibitors have 
the box-office point of view. 
They know which stars 
have the long, strong pull 
with the public. And from 
that point of view they 

icked Thomas Meighan, 
nown to hosts of friends 
as "Tom," and not infre- 
uently, in spite of his more 
than six feet of height, as 
“Tommie.” 

This is important; for it 
is a common saying in the 
theatrical world that "the 
box office tells the story." 

But in this case the box- 
office verdict tells also another story. At 
least it tells part of it, but not the best 
part! It proves Thomas Meighan's popu- 
larity. It accounts for the fact that he 
paid an income tax of over fifty thousand 
uollars last year. It shows that the much 
avused public isn't so bad, after all; that 
people like clean plays—for Meighan re- 
fuses to appear in any other kind; and 
that they like an actor whom they can 
honor and respect—for Thomas Meighan's 
reputation is untouched by a breath of 
scandal. 

All this is told by the box-office story, 
and it is fine and interesting. But it does 
not tell that Meighan worked for years to 
reach his present standing. In all that 
time, he never lowered his ideals. Other 
actors flashed into quick fame: some- 
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By Allan Harding 


times by satisfying the craving for sen- 
sation which dominates a part of the 
public, the noisiest part. But Meighan 
refused to change his standards of work. 

He built slowly, but solidly and surely. 
His income tax wasn't large enough then 
to stir anybody's envy! It is only 
within the past few years that he has 
made a great deal of money. 

Neither does the box-office story tell 
that Meighan, one of the handsomest men 
on the screen, is perhaps the most un- 
spoiled. It gives no hint of his kindliness, 


You Can't Get Something 


For Nothing 


OU can’t cheat the game,’ 


> 


Thomas Meighan, “and there’s no 
use trying. In the long run, you can’t 


graft anything! Whatever it is—pleasure, . 
reputation, success, self-indulgence— 
sooner or later you’ve got to pay for it. 
The debt may hang fire for ten years, or 
twenty years, or even longer; but in the 
end you pay the whole thing, principal 
and interest.” 


of his thoughtfulness, and of his loyalty. 

Not long ago, Booth Tarkington, who 
is one of Meighan’s closest friends, 
summed up this part of the story. 

"His great success," declared Tark- 
ington, "1s all earned. It is not the kind 
of outpouring from Fortune's cornucopia 
that sometimes falls almost whimsically 
into hands,ifted in a first pleading. There 
were long, hard years when the struggle 
was sharp and the reward incredibly lean; 
but he faced what came to him and faced 
it with a good heart. 

"Never bitter, never anything but 
generous, he was glad when his friends 
had the successes that he did not have. 
Time and again, when Thomas Meighan 
was ‘rapidly getting nowhere’ himself, 
even though he worked his hardest, a 


says 


fellow player, fresh from somenew triumph, 
found Meighan’s hearty delight in that 
triumph one of its most gracious per- 
quisites. 

“And here, I think, is the sure token 
of a high spirit and a right heart: to see 
another man happy in the success you 
strive for and do not attain, and to be 
happy for him and with him—there you 
have no small nature; and there, emphati- 
cally, you have the nature of Thomas 

eighan.” 

That is great praise, from a man whose 
praise is worth having. 

Last autumn, Meighan 
was made “Shepherd” of 
the Lambs Club in New 
York, the highest honor 
that can be conferred on 
one of its members. The 
Lambs Club is the oldest 
organization of its kind in 
this country. The greatest 
composers, playwrights, 
managers, and actors have 
belonged to it. The office of 
Shepherd—which is equiva- 
lent to that of president— 
has been filled by men of the 
highest "standing in the 
dramatic profession. This 
is the first time that it has 
been given to a motion- 
picture actor! 


De YOU begin to realize 
what Thomas Meighan 
has achieved? A high rep- 
utation, material success, 
the affection and respect of a 
host of friends. He has done as much as 
any other human being to reflect honor 
on the motion-picture industry, He con- 
stantly dreams of, and works for, the 
highest good of that industry. And since 
that industry reaches into the lives of 
millions of people, he is a valuable human 
asset to this country. 

When he was a boy, living in Pitts- 
burgh, no one expected any such future 
for Tom Meighan. In some ways, he was 
the least promising in a family of seven 
children—five boys and two girls. It is 
harder than pulling teeth to get Meighan 
to talk about himself; but I managed 
nevertheless to extract some interesting 
bits of information about those early 


ears. 
“I don't look (Continued on page 148) 
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Thomas M eighan 


N VARIOUS votes for the most popular 

motion-picture star, Thomas Meighan has 
been the winner. He was born in Pittsburgh, 
went to school there, and then—much against 
his will—to college for three years. At eighteen, 
he began his stage career in Henrietta Cros- 
man's company. He played in stock companies 
but also with Grace George, ohn Mason, Davi 
Warfield, and other stars. He became a success- 
ful actor, and for three years played the leading 
male róle in “The College Widow,” by George 
Ade. Then he went into motion pictures. At 
first he was only the leading man for such stars 
as Pauline Frederick and Mary Pickford; but he 
himself became a star in “The Miracle Man." 
He has won the public slowly but surely, both 
by his ability as an actor and by his character 
as a man. His latest picture is “Old Home 
Week,” by George Ade, and the next one will be 
by Booth Tarkington. Mr. Meighan’s wife is 
Frances Ring, who herself was on the stage until 
after her marriage. 
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Mn. McCULLOH, recently elected president of 
the New York Telephone Company, started to work 
when he was seventeen years old, in the yards of the 
old West Shore Railroad, in Weehawken, New Jersey. 
He learned telephone operation, wire testing, and line 
construction in the joint operating headquarters of 
the railroad and the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
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James S. McCulloh 


pany. Later he was employed by the American Tele- 
phone and Tele raph Company. In 1904 he entered the 
seryice of the New York Telephone Company as super- 
intendent of buildings and supplies. Last September, 
when he was away on a fishing trip, he was elected to 
the presidency of the company. Mr. McCulloh was 
born in Englewood, New Jersey, fifty-seven years ago. 


You Never Can Tell When 
The Boss is Trying You Out 


The story of James S. McCulloh, whose practice of obeying orders without 
arguing about it brought him from a humble job in a railroad yard 
. to the presidency of a corporation that employs 60,000 
persons — His experiences with a hostile public, 
and how he won its confidence 


By John Monk Saunders 


IFTEEN men, seated about the 

long table in the private office 

: of the big metropolitan daily, 
stared at the vice president of 

the New York Telephone Com- 

pany in stark amazement. Why, the 
man was agreeing that the company 
which he represented was giving the 
worst service ever known! 

There he sat before the 
editorial board of a power- 
ful and unfriendly news- 
paper, calmly admitting 
that the sharga which that 

aper had published against 
lix company were true. He 
had asked for a hearing, 
and now he offered no de- 
fense. 

The staff of editors was 
taken aback. His admis- 
sions disarmed them. "l'hey 
were in the position of an 
attacking army which finds 
itself taking an unresisting 


city. Ld 
‘But how long is this to 

go on?” one of the editors 

asked. : 

* [t is going to take time 
to improve the service," 
said the telephone official, 
rising to his feet. Then he 
added: “Gentlemen, I have 
not come here to refute your 
charges. I have no inten- 
tion of dodging the facts 


‘The vice president (Mc- 
Culloh was his name) was 
not a tall and commanding 
figure. He was of medium stature, but he 
had an assured bearing and he spoke with 
Scotchearnestnessanda refreshing candor. 

He told the newspaper folks what the 
war's effect had been upon the telephone 
company: how embargoes had check 
the import of raw materials; how the 
telephone system had been classed as a 
non-essential industry, stopping all con- 
struction except to meet government 
requirements, despite an ever-increasing 
demand for service. He told of the 
thousands of unfilled orders for tele- 
phones that must wait until buildings 
were erected and switchboards built, and 


why such work required time. He gave 
facts and figures to show the number of 
trained employees who had left the com- 
pany to take up war work of one kind or 
another, and gave his hearers some idea 
of the difficulties and time involved in 
training people to replace them. He 
went into every detail of the problem, 


Why McCulloh Never Asked 


For a Raise 


*( ANE rule that I have everlastingly 
‘stuck to," says Mr. McCulloh, “has 
been never to ask for a raise in pay. I 
figured it this way: I,had chosen the 
company I wanted to work for. I had 
faith in the company and in the officials 
of the company. If I gave my best to 
them, I was pretty sure that they would 
do the right thing by me. I could expect 
fair pay and fair hours from them, and 
they could expect good work from me. 
I determined that I would resign before ` 
I would ask for a raise. 
* Always I have found that to be a 
good rule. If your boss won't pay you a 
fair salary, the thing to do is not to keep 
petitioning him but to get a new boss." 


showed how it could not have been other- 
wise, and he outlined the efforts that the 
company was making to do a colossal 
job and get back on its feet. 

“Gentlemen,” he continued, “you 
have charged the telephone company 
with everything from dishonesty to man- 
slaughter; you have sneered at the serv- 
ice, ridiculed the operators, scored the 
officials. You have pictured the opera- 
tors seated at their switchboards chewing 
gum, knitting sweaters, and reading maga- 
zines. 

“T realize that it is only natural that 
the newspapers should launch an assault 


against us, since they do not understand 
the problem we are facing; but your 
ridicule has been so destructive that 
subscribers have addressed the operators 
like this: ‘All right, sis, take the gum out 
of your mouth, pus down your book and 
try to get a number for me.’ In the mean- 
time the poor girl is repeating ‘Number, 
please,’ ‘Number, please,’ 
and struggling to keep up 
with her calls. Whatever 
spirit was left in the slender 
organization after the war 
has been disrupted. 

" Can't you see that it is 
for your own interest to 
campaign for the company 
rather than against it? You 
want good telephone serv- 
ice. Two years from to- 
day you will have it, and 
the whole city will have it. 
Now if, knowing the truth, 
1s persist in your hostility 

shall draw one of two con- 

‘clusions: either you are 
stupid. or you are mali- 
cious. 


F9R two hours thereafter 

theeditorial board grilled 
McCulloh on the details of 
his story. He never faltered, 
never once was at a loss for 
an answer. To these men 
he made a complete dis- 
closure of the company's 
predicament. There was 
nothing of the ‘well-that’s- 
something - I-would - rather- 
not-discuss’ attitude in Mc- 
Culloh. 

He offered to take them 
behind the scenes of the 
telephone system at any hour on any day. 
Ihey could inspect the personnel, the 
books, the workings of the company. 

McCulloh came through the barrage of 
cross-questions a victor. that after- 
noon the newspapers ceased their drum- 
fire. On that afternoon the company 
started to forge ahead. Five years later, 
when the New York Telephone Compan 
had won through, James S. McCullo 
became its president. 

But that afternoon in 1919 was the 
turning point in the careers of McCulloh 
and in the company he represented. Up 
to that moment (Continued on page 117) 
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Their small house on the edge of the town— I visited it more than once— 
was a true museum of antiquity, with many an ancient chair, picture, rug 
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By David Grayson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


The eighth of the new series, 
“Adventures in Understanding" 


And herein lies the tragedy of the age: not 
that men are poor,—all men know something 
of poverty; not that men are wicked, —who is 
good? not that men are ignorant,—what is 
truth? Nay, but that men know so little of 

, men. —NW. E. B. DUBOIS. 


HAVE in my life had much enjoy- 
ment out of Negroes: and several I 
know I have liked well and esteemed 
my friends. Something joyous, amus- 
ing, tuneful—some agreeable va- 

riety—would go out of American life if we 
had no Negroes in it. We are a sober 
folk, we white people; and look too sol- 
emnly at life. In many of my walks, 
these days, in the City, or when I stand to 
look as people go by, I have reflected up- 
on how rare indeed it is to see a happy 
face (much less a tranquil one), a face that 
scems to suggest an enjoying spirit. 

So it was that yesterday, in the noon 
hour, I was amused and delighted at the 
sight of a group of Negro teamsters who 
had gathered by the side of the street to 


eat their lunch. They had left their horses 
with heads comfortably ensconced in oat 
bags, and blankets thrown over their 
rumps—for the day was cool and raw— 
and were now gathered in a somewhat 
sheltered spot where there was open 

round—a few vacant lots, shelving off 
into a ravine. 

They had either brought along or 
gathered up a number of wooden boxes, 
sticks, bits of old furniture, and had built 
up a brightly blazing fire. Two or three 
of them were sitting on the ground with 
their dinner pails between their knees, but 
most of them were standing about the fire. 
Just as I chanced along, one of them sud- 
denly executed a kind of buck-and-win 
dance, and burst out in a clear, tunefu 
voice: 


“She’s mah Lindy, Lindy Lu—” 
Two or three of the other men seemed 


to stir irresistibly to the harmony, and 
when the bit of song stopped it was fol- 


lowed by an infectious laugh all around. 
I could see white teeth gleaming; and 
there was a quality of real joyfulness in 
the tones of the voices and the look of the 
eyes. I couldn’t help liking it, or of think- 
ing that a similar number of white team- 
sters would probably each be sitting by 
his wagon eating his liek morosely dine 
But here, by magic, these Negroes had 
made a little camp in the jungle of the 
city, built up a friendly fire, and in a mo- 
ment thrown off the work and worries of 
the day. 


"THEY have,” said I, “one genius not 
sufficiently prized in this world of 
ours—a genius we jeer at—the genius of 
knowing how to enjoy themselves.” 

This idea pleased me so much that I 
stopped a little way up the street to look 
at them again. One of them had begun 
telling a story of some sort; if I could not 
quite get the words the gusto of the tones 
reached me, and from time to time all the 
others would burst out laughing, slap their 
legs, or poke one another in the ribs. 

When he had finished, another, younger 
man, broke in with an equally convulsing 
narrative, which he dramatized with head, 
eyes, hands, feet, in a way delightful to 
see. 


“They have another secret," said I, 
* they know how to enjoy one another. I 
wonder if these are not the qualities which 
make the Negro, unlike the Indian, thrive 
and increase even in an unfriendly envi- 
ronment.” 

I began to wish I could drop in easily 
upon the group, and talk with them, hu- 
man being to human being, and was con- 
sidering how it could be done without 
breaking the unconscious charm (I doubt 
whether it could be done by any white 
man), when the whistles blew, and the 
Negroes, kicking apart the embers of their 
fire (not too promptly), went back to their 
wagons. But even A they did not stop 
their banter. While they untied the nose- 
bags of the horses, drew off the blankets, 
and climbed into their seats, they were still 
shouting and laughing st one another, as 
though something about life was irre- 
pressibly amusing. I walked onward again, 
smiling at what Í had seen, 
and ali that afternoon, at 
my work, had the odd, sub- 
conscious feeling that I had 
had an amusing experience, 
and that the world was a 
gayer place than it some- 
times seemed. A bit of 
color and harmony in a drab 
street! 


HERE I live in the 

country we have quite 
a number of colored people 
around about, and from time 
to time I have had certain of 
them helping me on my 
land. I am fond of talking 
with them; for there is 
scarcely a man among them 
who has not a gift of or- 
iginal humor, or a. touch of 
dramatic imagination. They 
are able to extract interest, 
amusement, and even a kind 
of beauty, out of the sim- 
plest incidents; to be happy 
with little. A Negro can do 
more with little, and less 
with much, than any man 
I know. 

Two summers ago hay 
weather with us in July 
was extremely hot, and a 
teamster for one of my 
nearneighbors—agood man, 
too—forced his fine team of 
horses a little too hard, and 
one of them dropped dead 
in the field. It was a severe 
loss to him. A couple of 
days later I met my neigh- 
bor in the town road and 
upon my inquiry and ex- 
pression of sympathy he 
responded: 

“Yes, Black Bill kicked 
off. It'll cost me all of 
three hundred dollars." 

'That was all there was to 
it; and I remember thinking 
afterward that there was 
not a little of admirable 
New England sententious- 
ness and stoicism in this 
remark—real Yankee. It 
was a stiff loss; but why 
make a fuss about it? 

It so papper that the 
next spring I had a Negro 
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Colored, by Davip GRAYSON 


plowman smooth-harrowing a plot of 
[e where we were to plant onions. 
ne morning, when I saw him coming 
down the lane, I thought something was 
wrong with him. 
i * Ah'm in trouble, Mr. Grayson,” said 
e. 
"How is that?” I asked. 
“ Ah lost mah bes’ horse las’ night.” 
“How did that happen?” 


“T ONG "bout three o'clock in the mawn- 
in' I hearda poundin' and a knockin' 
in the barn. Isays to my wife, ‘What’s 
that?’ She says, ‘I don’ know.’ So I gits 
up and listens; and all the time I could 
hear that poundin’ and knockin’ in the 
night. So I says: 
“*T reckon pee has cast hisself and got 
caught in his halter.’ 


| ain't never dreamed there was 
nothin’ wrong. 
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So I gits up and goes out’ 
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with mah lantern; and all the time that 
knockin' an' poundin' out there in the 
dark. 

“When I opens the do’ an’ holds up the 
light, there I see mah horse Jake a-lyin’ 
on the flo’, a-kickin’ and a-poundin'. 
When I gits in he raises up his head and 
looks at me. 

““*Git up,’ says I to him. 

*He on looks at me—sad. 

"'What's the matter with you?’ I 
says. ' 

“I kicks him with mah foot, and I says, 
‘Git up thar!’ 

* But he only looks at me again—sad— 
and then begins a-shakin' an' a-tremblin' 
like aleaf. Then I hears him draw a lon 
breath in his throat—like he was sighin 
—and he tries to raise his head again to 
look at me. But he can’t. 

"^ What's the matter, Jake?' says I, 
cryin’. 
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Just as I chanced along, one of them suddenly executed a kind of buck-and-wing 
dance. and burst out in a clear, tuneful voice: "She's mah Lindy, Lindy Lu—" 
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* But he only throws out his legs and 
shakes and shivers all over—and dies— 
poof—like that." 

'The old man shook his head sorrow- 
fully. 

“Jake was a good horse, Mr. Grayson; 
he was the bes’ horse in this town.” ' 


CANNOT convey the feeling—the sheer 

drama—that my Negro harrower put in- 
to this simple story; or the way in which he 
used his eyes and hands, nodded his head, 
modulated his voice, while he was telling 
it. The tears came into his eyes. He 
must also have felt keenly the monetary 
loss, for he is a poor man, but he never 
thought to mention it. I could not help 
thinking of the extraordinary difference 
between the way the white man and the 
Negro took their loss. 

When I was a boy and lived in a town in 
the North we had one Negro family there. 
Most small towns in the North I knew had 
at least one. 


We called this man, “ Ne- 


Our young lawyer began 
his speech in the finest 
mood of burlesque, ex- 
pressing, the profound re- 
gret of the town at the 
loss of its prized citizen 


| gro Joe," and he was the 
` cause of much mirth and 
many stories. He was a 
whitewasher, or, if there 
N was no whitewashing to do, 
; he could clean a chimney— 

standing on the roof of the 
house and singing a song while he worked; 
or he could paint a barn, or dig a garden, 
or build, poorly enough, a stone wall. 

He also performed a highly valuable 
public service in a thrifty town like ours, 
where poverty was unknown, of furnish- 
ing a safety valve for our pent-up benev- 
olence. Whenever we wanted to give to 
the poor---as we were enjoined to do upon 
high authority—there was Negro [m 
We could pick on him! He had a large, 
comfortable wife, with a great rolling chin, 
rolling bosom, rolling hips (Joe was slim), 
and two or three children, who easily 
adapted themselves to the part they had 
to play in the town. And their small 
house on the edge of the village—I visited 
it more than once—was a true museum 
of antiquity, with many an ancient 
chair, picture, rug. 

A trained eye could tell where each 
thing came from: this had been Old Lady 
Morton's, that was from the Barbours’; 
these pictures, “Wide Awake” and “Fast 


Asleep," had hung for years in the 
Cashmans' back parlor—until the old 
gentleman Cashman began to get rich 
and his daughter Stella came back 
from school with new notions of fur- 
nishing. 

Negro Joe and his family were thus 
valuable adjuncts of the town; but, 
like many treasures, we did not fully 
appreciate them until suddenly, one 
day, Negro Joe announced his inten- 
tion of “movin’.” 

“Yes,” said he," Ah'm goin’ to move." 

No one could make out what the 
reason was; but, like everything else 
that Joe did, it was somehow amusing 
and dramatic. We did not at first 
think it anything but talk; but Joe 
meant what he said, posted an auction 
bill on the signboard of the town hall, 
and put up a “For Sale" notice on the 
little house. 


I DON’T know quite who originated 

the idea, or how much of it was due to 
real regret, and how much to a desire 
to have a little more fun out of Negro 
Joe before he left; but one summer 
evening, almost spontaneously, a group 
of young people, led by a harum-scarum 
young lawyer named Cochran, started 
down to Negro Joe’s home. They had 
secured somewhereanenormous wooden 
cane with cheap silvered bands around 
the handle; and this they had tied up 
with ribbons. 

I shall never forget the scene when 
that little party filed into Negro Joe's 
front room; all by agreement as solemn 
as judges. I recall thinking at the time 
that not a man in town could have 
carried off the business of welcoming 
his visitors with more dignified hos- 
pitality than. Negro Joe. 

"Won't you res’ your hat," said 
Negro Joe. “Mister Cor'cran, you sit 
here in de big chair; an’ you, Mister 
Morgan, do mah home the honor of 
sittin’ here by de organ." 

Our young lawyer began his speech 
in the finest mood of burlesque, ex press- 

ing the profound regret of the town at the 
loss of its prized citizen. For ten years he 
had lived among us; his life an open book. 
We were dismayed; we could not under- 
stand; we hoped; our good-will would 
follow, and so on, and so on, as the orator 
warmed up to the occasion. 

I could see Negro Joe and his family 
standing there, listening with a kind of 
dignified simplicity—taking every word 
in dead earnest. There they were in their 
little home, which, as we looked about it, 
seemed remarkably comfortable; as good 
a home as many a white family in the com- 
munity lived in. They were evidently 
proud of it. / 

For some curious reason, we did not find 
the oration of our young lawyer so mirth- 
provoking as we had expected. Nor did 
he himself seem to find it so, although he 
finished with a grand peroration and pre- 
sented the beribboumd. cane to “our ad- 
mired fellow-citizen whom we are about to 
lose—Mr. Joseph B. Blanton.” 

Some of us had never before heard his 
full name; he had always been “Negro 
Joe" or “Nigger Joe.” 

I shall never forget the picture of Joe 
standing there with the cane in his hand, 
or the way in which he stepped a little 
forward to respond. (Continued on page 105) 
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Do You Like Your Name? 


Or do you feel that your parents played you a low-down trick when they 
christened you?— Curious examples of almost incredible names — 
Wise precautions to take in the case of your own children 


EVERAL times a year, in any 
sizable community, a notice some- 
what like this appears in a local 
paper: 


George M. Dillingham, of No. 43 South 
Main Street, wishes to inform the public that 
he is not the George M. Dillingham who was 
arrested Saturday night for drunkenness, 
breach of the peace, and the theft of three 
automobile tires. 


On reading this old but always rather 
pathetic plea, most of us are tempted to 
smile not at the scandalous 
George M. Dillingham but 
at the perfectly proper 
George who so stoutly pro- 
tests his innocence. 

However, I wish to sug- 
pest a curious experiment: 

ick up your local paper, 
choose some unpleasant 
news item—a man sued for 
not paying a bill, a divorce, 
a raid, or a bankruptcy— 
and read it through slowly, 
substituting your own name 
for that of one of the prin- 
cipals. 

If it doesn’t give you a 
distinctly uncomfortable 
feeling you are simply not 
human. Yet any day, with 
complete innocence on your 
part, it is likely to happen 
to you. 

t happened to me once. 
Certain articles which I 
never wrote were printed 
under the name “ Philip 
Curtis," which is exactly 
the same as mine except 
that it is minus one s. I 
went up in the air like a 
kite. I wrote sizzling letters. 
I even consulted a lawyer. 
He informed me that if the 
publishers of the articles 
could produce a man named 
Philip Curtis, who would 
swear that he had written or 
authorized the articles, I 
could do mothing whatever about it. 

man's name is not only his most 
prominent feature but the point where he 
is most vulnerable. It is his personal 
signboard to the world, his most intimate, 
distinctive possession. Yet over its use, 
and over the first impression it makes on 
others, he has almost no control. 

Strangers unconsciously form a picture 
of you on the basis of your name before 
they have any idea what you really look 

ike. Your name is used by others before 

you can speak it yourself or before you 
even know that you have one. And when 
a man dies his name is the only part of 
him that remains on earth. FO 


we say. 


By Philip Curtiss 


To one man an attractive or melodious 
name may seem a valuable asset. To 
another, a difficult or ridiculous name 
may appear to be an unceasing handicap. 
A man may be as handsome as Adonis, as 

atriotic as Lincoln, and as efficient as 


enry Ford, but if the card he sends in to 
an office is marked “Mr. Benedict Ar- 
nold,” “Mr. Zelig Badfibber,” or “George 


Salmon Trout,” it is difficult not to feel 
that he starts every race in life from a 
point twenty yards behind scratch. 

A total stranger with the same name as* 


Put Yourself in the Other 
Fellow's Place 


OST of us are exceedingly careless 
in the use of other persons' names," 
says Mr. Curtiss, “but exceedingly touchy. 
about the use of our own! Making up 
a list of invitations or subscriptions, we 
come to a casual acquaintance named 
Jenkins, of whose initials we are not quite 
certain. 


***Oh, put him down as “ R. F.Jenkins,"* 


yours can make your own name intolerable 
to you. Innocent people in small towns 
are forever suffering because some local 
vagabond, with whom they have no con- 
nection, has the same family name. A 
single bad character in history can smirch 
a name for all eternity, as witness Judas 
and Jezebel. 

The maddening feature of it all lies in 
the fact that no man has original choice 
in selecting his name and very little 
power to alter it. By his own efforts a 
man may improve his mind, ennoble his 
soul, and develop his body. As he grows 
in stature he will certainly change his 
clothes. But the name which was fastened 


‘That will surely reach him.’ 

“Yet if our own name is Albert Mac- 
Gregor, and the local newspaper refers 
to us as ‘Alfred’ MacGregor, we get 
simply furious. The most certain way to 
insure that a letter will give a bad im- 
pression is to make a slight mistake in 
spelling the name of the person to whom 
it is addressed. The more unusual the 
spelling, the more particular will be its 
owner." 


on him as he drooled in the cradle is the 
name under which he must strive to enter 
the White House, to mount the Supreme 
Court bench, or to reach whatever goal 
he selects. Even if, in despair, he tries to 
change his name he simply draws atten- 
tion to the fact that there must have been 
something the matter with the old one. 

In many cases it actually seems as if 
parents had gone out of their way to 
maim: their own offspring forlife. What, 
for instance, can be said for a father and 
mother who name their small daughter 
Virgin Queen Mary Vic- 
toria, as was once actually 
done in Georgia; or, Pa- 
tience Forever, as was-done 
in Massachusetts? 

A recent article in the 
New York “World” cited 
the case of a man who was 
stopped by legal injunction 
from naming his fourteenth 
child Onetoomany! But I 
believe I'd just as soon be 
called that as Scroogum, a 
first name under which a 
man of my own acquaint- 
ance was actually baptized. 
As for the Mr. Green who 
named his three daughters 
Olive, Myrtle, and Ivy, I 
can see some excuse in his 
case, although I doubt 
whether thedaughtersthem- 
selves can. 


THE queer freaks in which 
parents indulge in nam- 
ing their children are actu- 
ated not so much by ill will 
toward the child as by good 
will toward somebody else: 
A rich aunt or uncle, a 
family tradition, or a fa- 
mous man of the hour is the 
unconscious author of the 
child’s future misery. 

_ I know, for example, a 
stately lady of imposing 
presence and dignified man- 
ner who bears the simply 
incredible first name of Sweety. When I 
first heard it, I supposed, of course, that 
it was merely a term of endearment used 
too profusely by her most intimate friends. 
She finally explained that it was a family 
name on her mother’s side of the house, 
and a very proud name in Scotland; but it 
would certainly have seemed as if the most 
humorless parents could have guessed how 
it would look for a tall, gray-haired ma- 
tron of fifty to appear in the public tax 
list as “Sweety Grant." 

I told this story once to a 
friends, and someone immediate "4 piped 
up with a case even more cruel. Ina col- 
lege town, he said, (Continued on page 215) 
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These Brothers Take Houses 


For a Rude! 


The Eichleays, of Pittsburgh, have moved thousands of buildings without dam- 
age —Once they lifted a large brick house up an embankment 168 
feet high; and another time they carried off an eight-story 
office building while business went on as usual inside 


NE morning several years ago, 
folks who were going about their 
work in the down-town section 
of Pittsburgh stopped abruptly 
and incredulously rubbed their 


qo as they approached the eight-story- 


oodwell Building, at Second Avenue and 
Wood Street. “Did you see that?” said a 
startled pedestrian, seizing his com- 
panion by the arm. “That building 
across the way moved!” 

As if the street suddenly had 
parted in front of them, the two men 
stood stock-still and gaped. The 
big stone building on the opposite 
corner was moving! 

Excited crowds gathered. Police- 
men had to be summoned to hold 
them back. And slowly, steadily, the 
structure proceeded on its way, foot 
by foot. 

Inside the moving building: there 
was less commotion than on the 
street. In fact, there was no commo- 
tion at all! The place was occupied 
by the hardware department of the 
Joseph Woodwell Company. Execu- 
tives were at their desks, bookkeepers 
labored over ledgers, adding ma- 
chines and typewriters clicked, the 
electric lights burned serenely, tele- 
phones buzzed. In brief, the day’s 
routine went on as usual! 

To make way for the widening of 
Second Avenue, the entire structure 
was literally carried, in one and a half 
days, from its old location to another 
site forty feet back, where a new 
foundation had been built for it. 
And the trick was turned without so 
much as the cracking of a single 
window pane, or the upsetting of an 
inkwell. 

Throughout the operation, sewer, 
water, gas, light, and telephone serv- 
ices were maintained. The elevators 
ran, and steam warmed the building’s 
radiators. Even the concrete side- 
walks were moved simultaneously 
with the building itself. 

“Is that a fairy tale or did it really 
happen?” I exclaimed when Jota P. 
Eichleay, seated in his Pittsburgh office, 
calmly related to me this Arabian Nights 
story of the feat performed by the John 
Eichleay, pr Company, of which he is 
head, and his three brothers, Harry, Roy, 
and Walter, are members. 

Mr. Eichleay is a squarely built, jovial- 
faced man with shrewd, twinkling blue 
eyes, and hair that is entirely white. He 
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By Sherman Gwinn 


fused back into his swivel chair com- 
ortably. 

“Certainly it happened," he said, his 
eyes twinkling more than ever. “It was a 
little spectacular, I'll admit, because it 
took place right in the center of the city, 
where thousands of people could see it. 
But it was far from being the most diffi- 


B. Eichleay, who, with his three brothers, 
has been doing difficult house-moving jobs 
for nearly fifty years. The Eichleay brothers 
operate in all parts of the United States, 
and move from 200 to 300 buildings a year 


Joh: 


cult job we have undertaken. Indeed, 
it wasn't very different from the moving 
jobs we handle every day." 

* What would you call an extraordinary 
job?" I demanded. 

"Let's see, now," Mr. Eichleay said: 
“We've moved a house over the tops of 
trees, and occasionally we move entire 
blocks of houses at one time. Some years 


ago we lifted a building to the top of a 
bank one hundred and sixty-eight feet 
high, and— well, I'd say that to raise and 
move a twenty-story skyscraper might be 
considered an extraordinary job. Nobody 
has done it p so far as 1 know; but it 
can be done!" 

“Would you tackle it?" I asked. 

“Certainly,” he answered. ** Why 
not?" * 

For almost fifty years, since 1876, 
the Eichleays of Pittsburgh have 
been achieving the impossible in 
house moving, simply by following 
their belief that “it can be done,’ 
and then going ahead, without fuss 
or hurrah, and finding a way to do it. 
They move from 200 to 300 build- 
ings annually. Altogether they have 
moved more than 10,000 structures, 
including oil tanks, high chimneys, 
stranded ships, and a bridge or two. 
This work has been done in all parts 
of the United States. 


(THE business was founded by their 
father, a practical, imperturbable 
Yankee contractor of the old school, 
who, in connection with his other 
interests, always had done house 
moving in a limited way. In his day, 
of course, nobody thought of moving 
a large building—especially one of 
stone or brick, or even of moving a 
small house any great distance. It 
just "couldn't be done," folks said, 
and let it go at that. 

The elder Eichleay, however, was 
a man who had ideas of his own, and 
courage. Among other things, he be- 
lieved that he was as good a teacher 
for his boys às anybody. When they 
weren't busy over their schoolbooks, 
he took them along with him towork— 
not merely to stand by and watch 
him work, but to pitch in and lend 
a hand. 

“If you can learn to do the little 
jobs right," he would tell them, ** you 
won't find much.trouble in doing the 
big jobs later on. The same principle 
holds good for both—provided you 
don't let the bigness of the job frighten 

ou. 
f It was in 189o that one of the railroads 
entering Pittsburgh decided to extend its 
right-of-way along the banks of the Alle- 
gheny River, a decision which made 
necessary the removal of two adjoining 
houses. A friend of the Eichleays pur- 
chased the condemned dwellings, which 
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Fifty detached dwellings were moved in oneoperation at Charleston, West Virginia, to make room for the new State 
Capitol. Twelve houses had to be taken across the Kanawha River, two being transported each trip. In the accom- 
panying article Mr. Eichleay tells how the two steel barges shown here were used, and how the houses 
were moved 225 feet on a trestle in the journey from their foundations to the platform of cribbing on the barges 


were nearly new. It was his intention to 
tear therm down and reconstruct them on 
lots he owned on the opposite side of the 
river. 

* What you should do," advised the 
elder Eichleay, “is to pick these houses 
up and move 'em across the river as they 
are. No sense at all in tearing them down." 

“Yeh, that's what I should do,” jeered 
the friend; "but those are twelve-room 
houses, not chicken coops." ` 

* Call off your wrecking crew, and 
we'll move those houses for you!" said 
Eichleay. 

The present head of the Eichleay inter- 
ests—the father died a 
number of years ago— f 
laughed when he told me | 
of this incident. i 


“PEOPLE thought we had 
gone plumb crazy,” he 
said. ‘‘No houses so large 
had been moved, even on 
land; and when folks found 
we intended to move those 
over water there were all 
sorts of dire predictions 
as to what would happen. 
Some insisted such big 
buildings would collapse. 
Others, granting that we 
might be able to keep the 
buildings from falling to 
pieces, declared that we 
could never get them onto 
the barges, and that, even 
if we did, the barges would 
sink under the weight. 
*But we knew what a 
flat-bottomed barge would 
carry, and we knew about 
what the weight of the 
houses was—something 
which the ‘can’t-do-it’ folks 
hadn't bothered to find out. 
So we went right ahead and 
applied exactly the same 


methods we had employed over and over 
in the moving of smaller houses. 

“When everything was ready, we drew 
up six barges, and gave the spectators 
another surprise. Everyone thought we 
would ferry the houses over one at a time. 
Instead, we put both of them on thebarges, 
a dead weight of about six hundred tons. 
The local press had kept the public in- 
formed, and both banks of the river were 
lined with people. On schedule time two 
tugs hooked fast. With whistles tooting, 
we pulled out and finished the job in a 
single trip. Altogether, the work took 
about six weeks, though to-day we would 
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Charles M. Schwab's country house at Loretta, Pennsyl- 
vania, which was moved over the tree tops from one hill 
to another, 1,500 feet away. Mr. Schwab had expressly stipu- 
lated that the young trees in the intervening valley were not 
to be damaged. The dwelling was jacked up and skidded 
across on a block trestle thirty-seven feet above the ground level 


do a similar job in half of that time." 
“Well, it does sound simple,” I ad- 
mitted, “but tell me, how did you do it?” 
“Tl try to make it clear just how sim- 
ple such a thing is,” smiled Mr. Eichleay. 

‘It is essentially the same for all struc- 
tures. The methods, too, have changed 
but little since we moved those houses, 
though we used only wooden beams in 
those da s, while now we often utilize 
steel girders. 

_“The main secret of the work lies in 
giving proper support to the building, to 
replace that of the foundation on which it 
stood. It isn’t feasible, of course, to move 

: the old foundation. There- 
fore, a new, temporary 
foundation must be pro- 
vided, on which the struc- 
ture may rest while it is in 
motion. When slipped hori- 
zontally under the beas 
the beams or girders pro- 
vide the walls with this 
needed temporary support. 
Properly placed, they make 
it impossible for the build- 
ing to sag at any place. 


“TNTHEinstanceofthetwo 

dwellings moved across 
the river, the first step was 
that of getting these beams 
under she houses. This we 
accomplished simply by cut- 
ting a number of holes 
through the old foundation, 
in which to insert the gird- 
ers tight up against the 
sills and joists of the 
floor. 

“Next we had to raise the 
buildings. This was done 
by going into the cellars 
and placing a number of 
jacks under our beams. The 
jacks were worked simul- 
taneously, so that the up- 


ward lift was evenly ex- 
erted. You might do the 
same thing in effect with 
an automobile, by using 
four jacks exactly alike 
and placing two under 
each axle. Put a man to 
each jack, and at a signal 
let each man ‘jack up’ in 
concert with the other 
three. The automobile 
would rise from the ground 
on an even keel, just as 
our twelve-room houses 


did. 


“LJOWEVER, the build- 

ings had to be raised 
to a dehnite height, which 
had to be calculated in ad- 
vance from conditions on 


the west, or opposite, side of the river, 
where we intended to put the houses. 
Let us say that the ground level of the 


future site of the houses, on the west 
bank, was twenty-five feet higher 
than the water level; whereas the 
ground level of the old site, on the 
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(Left) 
Charleston, West Virginia, to 
River. Before they could be 
low) 
the 225-foot journey from st 


is of truss-work and cross-pil 
with railroad tracks laid on 


jacks and cribs were alternated until 
finally the required height was reached. 


Two of the twelve houses 
which made the barge trip from 


opposite bank of the Kanawha 
loaded, the houses had to be low- 
ered to the level of the cribbing 
which you see on the shore. (Be- 
Another one of the Charles- 
ton houses at the beginning of 


curb to river's edge. The trestle 


down the incline to the water. 


“The problem of getting 
the two houses on the barge 
was likewise solved by the 
use of cribbing. Since the 
houses were now ten feet 
above the ground level, they 
were in all twenty-five feet 
above the river. Roughly, 
our next step amounted to 
the construction of a trestle 
of blocks, ten feet high at its 
start and twenty-hve feet 
high at the edge of the water. 
On this trestle were laid steel 
railroad tracks. 

"Once more the houses 
were lifted, but this time only 
enough to allow the men to 
put under them rollers and 
steel rails, which joined the 
rails of the trestle. Now, 
using ropes and pulleys, we 
pulled the houses, one at a 
time, onto the trestle and up 
to the river. Then the barge 
was drawn up, made secure, 
and the trestle built out onto 
it. This time, each house was 
pulled onto the barge, where 
it stood on its cribbing, 
twenty-five feet above the 
water.” 

“T still can’t see,” I inter- 
rupted, “why the houses had 
to be so high in the air!" 

“A building is much like a 

lass brimming full of water," 

r. Eichleay explained. “If 
you tilt the glass ever so little 
EN spill some of the water. 

ikewise, if you tilt a build- 
ing it may collapse. To avoid 


the 


un- 


reet 


ing, 
top 


mediately added more blocks. And so damage its walls mustbekept plumb and its 
j floors perfectly level. From this you will 
readily see that we couldn’t possibly have 


dragged the houses, like bob-sleds, 
The 


only way was to build a level road- 
way for them.” 


east bank, was only fifteen feet above. 


the water. 

“The difference between the height 
of the east and west banks, or ten 
feet, was the height to which we had 
to lift the houses above their old 
foundations. The reason for this will 
become clearer as I go on. 

“Plainly, the jacks were too short 
to lift the houses ten feet at the time. 
Besides, they could not be moved 
with the houses. As soon as the first 
house was lifted to the limit of the 
jacks, workmen took stout wooden 
blocks, exactly alike in size and shape 
and built cribbings under the build- 
ing. 

“No nails or securing pegs of any 
kind were used to hold them together. 
In fact, one block was laid over the 
other, just as a youngster builds a 
house of blocks. 

“Once the cribs were built, it was 
possible to loosen the jacks and let 
the weight of the house rest on the 
cribs, or block columns. Then planes 
were placed under each jack in such 
a way as to raise it on a solid plat- 
form, a foot or two high. 

“Then, from the platforms, the 
jacks were worked simultaneously 
as before, lifting the house above 
the cribs, to which workmen im- 


rs 


This eight-story Pittsburgh office building, weighing 
5,000 tons, was lifted 12 inches by 1,200 jacks working 
simultaneously, and was then moved back 40 feet to a 
new foundation, which had already been prepared for it 
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feet high," I 


you raised each house ten feet higher 
than that." 


« 


of raising them. 
employed alternately again, but, in- 
stead of lifting, the jacks let dozen, 
until they deposit their load onto the 
cribbing. 
extended, some of the cribbing is 
removed, and the letting-down busi- 
ness is repeated. 


"But the bank was only fifteen 
ointed out, "and yet 


“Exactly,” nodded Mr. Eichleay. 
“We raised each house to the height 


of the bank on the west side of the 
river, which was twenty-five feet. 
When we gained that bank our work 
was greatly simplifed. All we had 
to do there was to erect a second tres- 
tle, this time from the bargetothenew 
site of the houses, and to pull the 
houses over it by horse-power to the 
site where they were to rest.” 


OWERING buildings, I discovered, 
is the exact reverse of the process 
Jacks and cribs are 


Then the jacks are re- 


In the moving of the Woodwell 
Building, which weighs about five 
thousand tons, the structure was 
lifted bodily twelve inches by 
twelve hundred jacks, after the 
steel frame had been cut loose 
from the foundation with acety- 
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lene torches. The operators of the 
jacks. worked in unison at the 
blast of a foreman's whistle. It 
took several months to make 
ready for the actual moving, 
which, once under way, was per- 
formed in one and one-half days, 
jacks pushing the building along 
at three feet an hour. Lighter 
buildings, pulled by horses or 
steam engines, Mr. Eichleay esti- 
mated, may be moved at a rate 
varying from one foot to ten feet 
a minute. 


“FTALKING about how fast we 

move things,” said Mr. Eich- 
leay, '* makes me think of a job we 
had in a small Pennsylvaniacity. A 
good-sized stone house was to be 
moved, and the lady who owned 
it felt sure that something awful was 
going to happen. She hunted up 
the foreman in charge and made 
him promise faithfully to warn her 
in ad cance of the operation. 

“Don’t you worry, ma’am,’ 
pledged the foreman; ‘TIl let you 
know myself.’ 

“He was all ready to start the 
house moving when he remem- 
bered his promise. He told the 
men to wait and, much out of 
breath, he dashed inside. In his 
working clothes he didn’t present 
a very imposing appearance. The 
maid greeted him frigidly. 

“‘I want to see Mrs. Blank,’ 
he panted. 

“*Well, you can’t see her, now,’ 
snapped the maid. 'Mrs. Blank 
is taking her usual afternoon 


for anybody.’ 

“The foreman rubbed his chin, 
considered a moment, and went out. 

‘All right, boys,’ he ordered; ‘let’s 
go—but easy on the noise.’ 

“An hour or so later, Mrs. Blank 
arose from her nap and glanced out 
of the window. The landscape had 
undergone a change! She failed to 
recognize it! 

"'Mary! she cried, to the maid 
who came running, ‘what in the 
world has happened? 

"'Why, nothing, ma’am,’ began 
Mary. ‘A man, one of the workmen, 
was MIB but—’ 

“ Not even Mary knew that we had 
moved the house. She had been busy 
up-stairs and had noted nothing un- 
usual!" 

«Is it a common thing,” I asked, 
to move buildings with the occu- 
pants still in them?" " f 
J Fhat's often done,” he replied, 
especially when the buildings are 
used for business. In widening Fed- 
eral Street, in. Youngstown, Ohio, 
we moved as a unit two whole blocks 
seventeen feet back from the old curb, 
Without interrupting for a moment 
the work that was going on in them. 

.' The Truax Hotel, in Syracuse, 

ew York, was raised six feet, 
turned half around and moved 
across the street for one hundred 
and twenty-five feet. During the 
entire operation complete hotel 


» 
nap. 
“*But she asked me to let her know—' 
“Whatever it is, it can wait,’ the maid r 1 
cut in. 'Mrs. Blank is not to be disturbed of its street floor. We built temporary 


(Right) This picture 
shows how George East- . 
man's beautiful house at 
Rochester, New York, 
was cut in two and half 
of it pushed back ten 
feet to provide additional 
space for a music-room 
in the center of the 
dwelling. (Below) A 
river boat left strand- 
ed on dry land by the re- 
ceding of a flooded river. 
The boat was moved 500 
feet and lowered 42 feet, 
to get it back into wa- 
ter of navigable depth 


service was maintained. The hotel was 
four stories high, of brick and stone con- 
struction, and small stores took up most 


"ua 
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It'took thirty-five men three months to raise this 
large three-story brick house 168 feet to the top of 
the cliff, and move it back 500 feet to its present site. 
The old house stood directly in the path of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. For sentimental 
reasons, the owner did not wish to have it torn down 
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platforms up to the store and 
hotel entrances, so that people 
could go in and out without 
the least inconvenience. Guests 
in their rooms watched the 
moving from windows, and 
when they found there was 
nothing exciting about it some 
of them went to bed. 

“We have moved thousands 
of buildings,” added Mr. Eich- 
leay, “but we have never in- 
jured a single one, nor have we 
ever had an accident. 

*** But is the building as good 
as it was before?’ people ask 
us. ‘Don’t the walls crack, or 
the floors sag, or—’ 

“None of these things hap- 
pen. In fact, after the build- 
ing is put down on its new 


foundation and signs of the work are 
cleared away, you would never know it 
had been moved. Sometimes a structure 
is even better after it has been moved, 


because we may have discovered in 
the old foundation some flaw, which 
we are able to correct in the new. 


“PROBABLY the most difficult and 
dangerous job we ever undertook 
was the raising and moving of the resi- 
dence of the late Capt. S. S. Brown, 
at Brown’s Station, Pittsburgh. This 
was one of our first really Big jobs, 
and it attracted considerable atten- 
tion all over the country. 

“The house was three stories high, 
of brick, and forty-four by eighty- 
five feet in size. It sat at the base of 
a steep, almost precipitous incline, a 
short distance back from the Monon- 
gahela River. Probably it had stood 
there for seventy-five years. But as 
it was directly in the pathway of the 
main lines of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, the house had to be torn 
down, or moved. 

“Captain Brown, the owner, was 
a wealthy coal operator, to whom the 
old residence had a great sentimental 
value. It had been built by his father, 
and the captain had been born and 
reared in it. In addition to all this, 
it was a fine old place. Artists had 
come from Europe to embellish its 

walls, work which of course would 

be destroyed forever if the old 
house had to come down. 

“We studied the situation, and 
finally concluded that it would 

be possible (Continued on page 157) 


Why I Quit Lying 
For many years I told the usual business and social lies of the average human being: 


then a locomotive fireman made me ashamed of this artificial life —Since 
thenIhave tried the very interesting experiment of telling the truth 


IKE other men who receive more 

mail than they deserve, I dic- 

tate my correspondence into a 

machine. Some weeks ago my 

secretary left her nice eight-hour 

job to take an eighteen-hour job as the 

wife of a hard-working salesman, and I 

employed in her place a young lady who 
may be termed Miss Morrison. 

At the end of the first day she brought 
in the letters which she had tran- 
scribed from the machine. They were 
neat, and I congratulated her. 

* You're making a good start,” I said. 
“Do you think you'll like it?" 

“Yes, indeed!” sheexclaimed. “ Yourlet- 
ters are very interesting. They are so—" 

“So what?” I asked. 

““Why—so—so different. I don't know 
just how to express it, but the last man I 
worked for had certain set forms for 
dealing with various situations, such as—” 

“Such as a request for a personal loan?" 

“Yes. He would read the request, mark 
it ‘Form X,’ and I would write like this: 


“Dear Sir” (or Dear Friend Bill or 
Dear Old Mac, whichever it might be): 
“Replying to yours of recent date, I don't 
need to tell you that nothing would give 
me greater pleasure than to send you the 
hundred dollars you ask for if it were in 
any way possible. In fact, I feel glad that 
you should think of me in a personal 
matter of this sort. But unfortunately, 
old man, I am in a position where I just 
can't do it. We have had a good deal of 
sickness at our house lately, and you know 
how the doctor's bills mount up. 

“Good luck to you, old man, and if 
you ever give me another chance like 
this, I hope it will come when I can do 
something about it." 


Miss Morrison laughed. “That was 
our Form X," she continued. “I varied 
it a little of course, according to the cir- 
cumstances, but it did continuous serv- 
ice. I thought every business man did 
the same thing. But you—" she picked 
up a letter I had just signed— "you 
seem to have a different system." 

This was the letter: 


“Dear Joe: About three years ago I 
decided to quit making personal loans. 
The decision followed a very unhappy 
experience. A chap whom I had always 
liked borrowed two hundred dollars, and 
never paid it back. The loss of the money 
meant nothing; I would gladly have given 
him that amount and more; indeed, I 
urged his to take it as a gift. But he 
insisted on regarding it as a loan and, 
finding that he could not repay it, he 
began to avoid me. After a bit he seemed 
to imagine that I was forcing him to avoid 
me and, by some queer mental twist, to 
think that I was unfriendly to him, 
tU 7 > about him, and hurting his busi- 

“ees, 


“To cut a long story short, that little 
loan cost me the g will of a man I 
liked; and, more than that, caused a 
number of people who knew nothing of 
the circumstances to get the idea that 
I was putting the screws on a chap who 
was up against his luck. 

“One can't entirely turn his back on 

rsonal appeals, of course, and so, Joe, 

adopted this plan: I established a 
revolving fund of fifteen hundred dollars, 
which is about as.much as I feel I can 
afford to have invested in personal loans. 
As long as any of the fund is in my hands 
I respond to every request. 

“When the whole fifteen hundred dol- 
lars is out on loan, I answer each new 
application by sending a list of the people 
who have the money at the time. É - 
closed you will find the list. You are 
welcome to use this letter in any way you 
wish, and to collect the fifty dollars which 
you ask from any one of these friends of 
mine who have it. 

"But only on this understanding— 
that the loan is from him, and not from 
me. If you never pay it back, he is the 
one you must steer clear of. ] am deter- 
mined not to lose your friendship over 
fifty dollars. 

* Don't get me wrong, Joe. This is no 
subterfuge. It’s the only way I have dis- 
covered to: 

“First: Keep my friends. Second: Have 
only as much money out as I can afford 
to lose. And, third, not be involved in a 
continuous long-distance lying contest. 

"P. S. I wouldn't take the trouble to 
write so long a letter as this if I didn't feel 
I owed an old friend a full and honest 
explanation." 


MiSs MORRISON slipped the letter 
into its envelope, and picked up 
another. It was to a young man who 
had asked me to write letters of introduc- 
tion to men who might give hima job. It 
reads as follows: 


“Dear Frep: When you were grad- 
uated from college two years ago and 
asked me for some letters of introduction, 
I sent you some, though my better 
judgment was against it. 

“I believe I told you at the time that I 
do not think much of the modern fashion 
of "introducing! boys into business. The 
most successful man of my acquaintance 
introduced Aimself into this town in the 
following manner: He came here and got 
a room at one dollar a day. He spent two 
weeks in looking around to determine 
where he would like to work, and for whom. 

* He selected as his future boss one of 
the biggest business men in town, a man 
who, of course, had never heard of him. 
He camped on that man's office doorstep. 
Every morning the janitor swept him off, 
and every morning he was back again. 


'Please tell Mr. Blank that I have picked 


him as my boss, and will stay here until 
hired,’ he said. Finally, to keep him from 
dying on the premises, Mr. Blank was 
compelled to hire him. To-day he and 
Mr. Blank are partners. 

" Contrast your own story with that, 
my dear Fred. You came here, and put 
up at the best hotel, on your father's 
money. You had no idea what sort of 
work you wanted to do. People had 
handed you things all your life; you came 
to me to hand you a job. I gave you let- 
ters to men in various lines, from bonds 
to leather. You took bonds, because they 
looked cleaner and smelled nicer. Now 
you find you don't like bonds, and you 
want me to introduce you somewhere 
else—anywhere, so long as it's not bonds. 

“Don't you see that this is no good? 
A real place in business is not achieved 
in this way. 

“This is a plain-spoken letter, Fred, 
and when you get it you will think that 
I am a hard-boiled old fool. But if you've 
got any of your father's stuff—and I 
think you have—you'll be grateful to me 
in a couple of years for taking time to 
write you this long harangue, instead of 
merely sending you more letters—and 
posting the buck to my good-natured 
riends. 


Miss Morrison gathered up the letters 
and started to go. 

“Are you always as straightforward as 
this?" she asked. 

“Of course not. Everybody must tell 
some lies." 

“For instance?" 

* Well, I always tell a man that he 
looks well, and a woman that she looks 
beautiful. These are harmless fibs, and 
help to keep up the world's morale. But 
for several years now I've amused myself 
by seeing how few lies I could get along 
with. That’s part of your job." 

"Part of my job?" she repeated. “I 
don't understand." 

“You'll find a little black book in your 
desk, left there by your predecessor. 
That's my Lie Book. Your 'phone and 
mine are connected. You will hear all my 
telephone conversations; you see all m 
correspondence. "Whenever you ac 
me in a lie, make a note of it in that book. 
Once a month or so I'll ask for the book 
and look it over. It makes interesting 
reading.” 


I: THIS piece which I am writing is 
ever published, I fear the reader may 
imagine that I am either a crank or a 
prig, a holier-than-thou" sort of old fogy 
who rides his hobby at the expense of 
his friends. 

Such a portrait of me would be not 
quite accurate, I am sure. I am fifty- 
seven years old, the father of three 
average children, and I paid an income 
tax last year of $1,432. According to the 

' 


ritual of golf, I "play around between 
go and 100,” having once in my life made 
a 96. Actually, my average score is 110. 

So far as 1 am aware, my friends do 
not regard me as queer. But some years 
ago a curious accident launched me on the 
experiment of conducting life as nearly 
as possible without lies. The experiment 
has proved so interesting, and represents 
such a radical departure from my pre- 
vious custom, that I am moved to report 
on it in this personal story. 

, Discussions between my father and 
mother form some of my earliest memo- 
ries. They follow pretty much the same 
formula. 

My Morzuzn: “Joe, why in the world 
did you tell those dreadful Emersons that 
we are going to have them in for dinner? 
You know you wouldn't think of inviting 
them!" 

Mv Farner: “What a foolish little 
literalist you are. Of course — 
I won't invite them. But it 
makes 'em feel good to hear 
me say it. And what's the 
harm?" 

That's enough to give you 
a picture of their contrasting 
temperaments. They were 
as different as two people 
could be, yet I am sure that 
they loved each other, and 
when Father died Mother 
drooped, and followed him 
seven months later. I can 
imagine them carrying on in 
heaven—he letting it be 

` understood that he had just 
declined, through modesty, 
the position of chief harpist; 
and she protesting, “Joe, 
why do you spread a sto 
like that? You know it isn't 
true!” 


SHE had a horror of lies, 
even conventional white 
ones. I received an invita- 
tion to a party when I was 
ten years old, and I did not 
want to go. "If you can 
think of any truthful way 
of declining," she said, “you 
needn’t accept.” For a 
whole morning I worked away, trying one 
formula after another. I couldn't say I 
was sick. I couldn't say I had another 
invitation. I couldn't come out bluntly 
and say, “ I don't like you, and so I am not 
coming to your party." There was no 
alternative but to go, and—to my sur- 
prise—I had a very good time. 
“Let that be a lesson to you," she said 
afterward. ‘“‘Go ahead, and. do the things 
ou have to do without quibbling or fibs. 
othing is as bad as it looks, if you will 
only walk up and meet it squarely.” 

t should have been a lesson, but my 
father’s example was stronger than her 
precepts. He was as genial and open- 
hearted a man as ath 


ived, but he was 
really an awful bluffer. (This is not ir- 
reverent to his memory. I loved him al- 
ways. It was impossible not to love him. 
But he himself would have been the first 
to admit that he was a bluffer, and to 
chuckle gleefully over it. The actor- 
instinct was strong within him. He re- 
garded life as never quite serious—a play 
in which everybody was pretending, and 
he with more success than most.) 


Why I Quit Lying 


` Other families hung their washing in 

the back yards. So did we, in part; but 
the more intimate garments were dried 
in the cellar beside the furnace. No one 
must suspect that my father's underwear 
was patched and repatched. No one 
could suspect it who saw his grandiloquent 
entrance into and exit from the village 
barber shop—everybody from the head 
barber to the bootblack bowing and 
thanking him for his generous tips. 


It WAS all so unnecessary, his bluffing, 
for he had native ability, and a good 
legal training. Much less talented men 
made better progress at the law and be- 
came judges, or administrators of lu- 
crative estates, or stockholders in the 
enterprises of their clients. He could 
easily have made a competence; but so 
much of his time and money went into 
polishing the veneer of living! He prom- 


That Little Word “No”! 


“Y HAVE had to school myself in the 

good habit of saying ‘No, ” declares 
the author of the accompanying article. 
“It is not a pleasant word, yet when you 
train yourself to use it, forcibly but 
courteously, the respect that men have 
for you increases immensely. 
ability to say it has ruined millions of 
careers. Even great careers. Indeed, I 
sometimes think that the enterprise of 
living is not a very difficult thing, if 
only we did not complicate it by taking 
on more than we can do, spreading our 
energies too thin, and assuming obliga- 
tions which should have been settled at 
the outset by a crisp, decisive '*No.'" 


ised, and. promptly forgot his promises. 

“Oh, that's good old Joe," men would 
say, when a meeting had waited twenty 
minutes and he failed to appear. "He's 


always late: you can't count on him." 

Or, "Who's back of this new civic 
improvement idea? Joe Hatch? Ha, ha. 
Well, good old Joe!" 

Never unkindly, you understand, never 
even critically. The judges loved him 
and made allowances. His clients loved 
him, and were astonishingly patient. His 
family loved him, heaven knows, and 
voul. have died rather than dampen 
his cheer by one single word of complaint. 

But the judges seemed to forget him 
when a rich receivership was to be 
awarded. His clients brought him their 
little troubles, but they had a way of ar- 
ranging that someone else should adminis- 
ter their estates. His family reveled in 
his smile, but there were plenty of times 
when soup and apples from our own or- 
chard were almost the full menu for lunch. 

When he died, seven hundred people 
came to the funeral. All sorts of people; 
even we, his own folks, did not know how 
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far down the social ranks his genial 
friendships had extended. But the suit 
in which he lay was unpaid for, and there 
was less than one hundred dollars in the 
bank. 

His will was one of the finest documents 
ever published in our newspapers, full of 
splendid rhetoric. “Having already made 
ample provision for my family," he 
said, “I leave them only those personal 
tokens of my affection whose value is in 
their rich association." With which re- 
mark he proceeded to dispose of his cuff 
links, his gold watch, and his old desk 
and chair. 

My brother and I finally paid every 
dollar of his debts, though we were five 
years in doine it. We erected a simple 
stone over his grave, and out of respect 
to his memory we did not give the date 
of his birth. For he had always claimed 
five years less than he really had! 

s it any wonder that the 
glamour of him should have 
affected me, or that I grew 
up with a half-amused, half- 
cynical attitude toward life? 

othing seemed quite real 
enough to repay serious en- 
deavor. Worry was surely 
a futile enterprise, when a 
slight twisting of the facts 
would explain everything so 
well. 

My college career was 
like all the rest. I bluffed 
the teachers, and was proud 
of the fact. I bluffed my 
fraternity mates, who 
thought I had a good deal 
more money than was 
actually the case. In law 
school the game was a little 
harder. You cannot gradu- 
ate without mastering at 
least a part of the required 
work. But even there I 
dodged the difficult things, 
and never met a hard truth 
where an easy lie would do 
as well. 


I GRADUATED in debt 
and, having borrowed 
. enough for a swell tailored 
suit, I went to Philadelphia and obtained 
a job in a good law office at much less than 
aliving wage. I cooked my own meals, 
and lived in the smallest room which the 
building inspectors permit. But I smoked 
my after-dinner cigar at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, and I was elected to one of the 
good clubs. 

“Of course nobody but a rank amateur 
works," said a cynical member, who used 
to sit in the window looking out on the 
passers-by. “A good-looking young law- 
yer like you ought to have plenty of 
money within five years, if you play your 
cards right." 

“ How?” 

“ Marriage." 

"What do you think I am?" I de- 
manded hotly. "Do I look like that 
kind of bird?” 

“Tut, tut, not so hot, my dear fellow. 
Somebody’s got to fall in bove with the 
rich young ladies. It isn't fair to leave 
them husbandless, just because their 
daddies are unfortunate enough to have 
a million or two. Somebody must love them. 


Why not you?" (Continued on page 84) 


'The sweet girl who looked down from her century-old frame had married a Wetherill; and unless the girl whose 
dark eyes were gazing into hers did likewise, David knew there cou!d be no real happiness for him on earth 


Fool's Gold 


The story of a strange inheritance 


By Myra Sawhill 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GERALD LEAKE 


AVID WETHERILL regarded 

the letter in his hand with a 

frown of bewilderment. It 

bore the name of “Newton, 

Mitchell and Spence," attorneys 
in Pittsburgh. He read and reread the 
scarcely credible lines: 


According to the will of your cousin, the 
late Sherwin Wetherill of this city, who died 
recently without immediate heirs, the family 
estate known as “Beechwood” is to become 
your property, provided you take up your 
residence there within thirty days of your 
receipt of this letter and occupy the house 
continuously for the period of one year. 

‘The estate comprises the old mansion and ten 
acres of land. While the house is in an unfor- 
tunate state of dilapidation, the property is a 
fine one, located in an excellent residential dis- 
trict of Pittsburgh. 

We urge you to come to the city and examine 
this bequest at your earliest convenience. 

Sincerely yours, HaAMirToN D. NEWTON. 


Why, David wondered, should any man 
impose such conditions? The thing was 
fantastic, and yet he would have to carry 
out the terms of the will; he couldn't 
afford to let a fortune slip through his 
fingers! 

avid Wetherill, reared in a city- in 
the Middle West, had taken his diploma 
from the Harvard Law School to the 
metropolis, and had achieved an indiffer- 
ent success. For a-time, the men about 
him had predicted a brilliant future for 
David; but that time had passed. they 
continued to admire his ability—but wit 
a shrug of the shoulders and with no pre- 
dictions. 

This did not disturb David in the least. 
He had a fondness for admitting that he 
was not ambitious; it made him feel 
superior to the money obsession that held 
most men in its thrall. He had decided 
that he would never marry; as a bachelor, 
he could get along without having to work 
hard, yet also without giving up the 
things his cultured tastes suggested. 

And now had come this astonishing 
bequest from a distant cousin whom he 
had never seen. His wrath subsided and 
his hope rose as he began to compute the 
noxtble size of the fortune involved. It 
might even make him independent of his 

rofession; free to travel, free to indulge 
Ts tastes, his liking for books, plays, and 
art—a not unpleasing picture! 

David was conscious, too, of a growing 
curiosity regarding Beechwood. He knew 
very little about the place except that it 
had been built a century or more ago by 
one of his ancestors, and that it had 
been, at the time, one of the finest houses 
in the “West.” 

The family fortunes had declined 
steadily after the passing of the dis- 
tinguished builder of Beechwood. Recent 

generations had produced no money- 


makers except Sherwin Wetherill, as 
David had reason to know. His own 
father had barely been able to give him 
the Harvard education traditional in 
the family. 


DAVP found Judge Newton, of New- 
ton, Mitchell and Spence, inclined to be 
apologetic about the terms of the bequest. 

“I don’t enjoy freak wills, and I'll do 
all I can to mitigate the hardships im- 
posed by this one," he told David. ‘‘Sher- 
win Wetherill was a close friend of mine, 
as well as a client; but he worked out 
this thing without consulting me. If you 
decide to carry out his provisions, we can 
make room for you here in our offices. I 
can't promise much in the way of money, 
but you can have desk room here, and 
we'll be glad to throw you whatever work 
we can.' 

“That’s kind of you; I can think of 
nothing that would suit me better," re- 
turned David gratefully. ‘This cousin 
of mine must have been very eccentric." 

“I should say, rather, that he was 
original. His actions were really the re- 
sult of design, not of mere whimsy. He 
had, too, a deep vein of sentiment." 

“l gather that the place is scarcely 
habitable," David remarked dejectedly. 

“Well, scarcely,” the judge conceded. 
“It’s been unoccupied for years.” 

“Why didn’t Sherwin Wetherill live 
there himself?" David asked. 

“The place didn’t come into his posses- 
sion until a few months ago. Until that 
time it was owned by Katherine Wetherill. 
—Miss Kate, everyone called her. Miss 
Kate was poor. She should have sold the 
place, but somehow she managed to keep 
it. As taxes became heavier, she dis- 
mantled the house and leased it; but in 
time it ran down so that that was no 
longer possible. Poor Kate was a faithful 
steward; she even kept the finest of the 
old furnishings, which are worth a small 
fortune now as antiques. At her death 
she left the place to her cousin, Sherwin 
Wetherill. 

“The old furnishings are in the hands 
of a storage company, and you have the 
privilege of selecting whatever you want 
to use while you are living in the house. 
However, there are a few pieces which 
you are instructed to use.” 

David nodded; he rather liked old fur- 
niture. "May I ask about the other terms 
of the will?” he ventured. 

“With the exception of your inheri- 
tance of Beechwood, there 1s to be no 
settlement of Sherwin’s estate until 
eighteen months after his death. He left 
sealed instructions as to the disposition 
then to be made of it.” 

"What happens to Beechwood if I 
refuse to live in it?” 

“It reverts to the estate. Its final dis- 


position and the disposition of the furni- 

ture are covered in the sealed instructions. 

Pll drive you out there now, but will 

have to leave you to roam around by 

yours I have an appointment here 
efore long," the judge said. 

David was not prepared for the emotion 
that surged over him at sight of the old 
mansion. He forgot his chagrin at the 
absurd terms of Sherwin's will, forgot 
everything except this wonderful old 
house. 

Built in the days when the infant city 
had been called “the gateway to the 
West," its stately walls had risen in the 
wilderness, the outpost of a culture that 
now reached across the continent. How 
many notable men had walked up those 
wide stone steps and passed between 
those great fluted columns! David's 
throat ached, a mist came before his eyes. 

“It’s surely no place for a poor man,” 
he groaned. * There must be a half-dozen 
rooms across the front." 

“There are," agreed the judge; “and 
the thought of economy played no part 
in their building. The layout is simple 
enough: A broad corridor runs through 
the width of the house, these rooms along 
the front all open into it, as well as a 
second series along the other side. ‘The 
kitchens are in the far end." 

“ Do you suppose it's sound— the under- 
pinning and all that?" David queried as 
he stepped across the threshold. 

“Solid as a fort," the judge replied. 
“They built for the future in those days." 
Words which David Wetherill was des- 
tined to remember. 

Assoon as Judge Newton had left, David 
began his pilgrimage through the house. 
He explored one stately room after an- 
other, some of them paneled to the ceiling 
with wood that had been white, and en- 
riched with Adam mantels and huge 
crystal chandeliers. 

A moment more, and he had discovered 
at the extreme end of the west wing a 
small suite of two rooms and an ancient 
bath. A chimney between the rooms gave 
an open grate ineach. Both rooms opened 
into the long corridor and had ready ac- 
cess to the outside door at the end of it, 
and to the driveway. It would be simple 
enough to have this suite cleaned and to 
install enough of the old furniture to 
make it habitable. 


"T HE next evening, at a dinner given by 
Judge and Mrs. Newton at theCountry 
Club, David met Claudia Thayre. 

Slight and dark and vivid was Claudia; 
a girl like a flame, thought David, as he 
found all eyes focused on a little golden 
figure that went from one group of people 
to another, lighting up each one she spoke 
to as a slender burning taper lights the 
candles on a Christmas tree. David smi! 


at the thought, but he 
never forgot it—it was 
the best symbol of 
Claudia he ever found. 
This entrancing little 
figure in the primrose 
pm proved to be Mrs. 
ewton's niece. As 
David was introduced to 
her, she held out a slen- 
der hand, warm and 
brown, and her sparkling 
dark eyes laughed up 
into his. David's well- 
disciplined heart gave an 
unprecedented leap, then 
adopted a definitely ac- 
celerated rhythm. 


"THEY tell me you're 
an artist, that you 
paint miniatures,” he ex- 
claimed when he found 
himself beside her at the 
table, “and you look as 
though you ought to be 
skipping rope!’ 

“Im not really an art- 
ist," confessed Claudia, 
lowering her voice dis- 
creetly. "It's like this,” 
she went on confidingly: 
“Im one of those un- 
fortunate people who 
can do a little of every- 
thing, very badly. You 
see, we're quite ridicu- 
lously poor, and minia- 
tures are more highly 
regarded, as a means of 
livelihood, than plumb- 
ing. Really, though, I 

lumb much better than 

paint; but don't tell 
anyone!" 

* A sort of Jack of all 
trades," David managed. 

* Exactly," agreed 
Claudia. “But let's not 
waste time talking about 
me when we have a really 
romantic person like you 
to discuss. Have you 
found a livable spot in 
Beechwood?” 

While David outlined 
his plans, Claudia lis- 
tened with rapt attention. 

“Perhaps there's a fortune secreted 
about the house some place, and perhaps 
your cousin wanted you to find it," the 
girl suggested merrily, when he had 
finished. 

“I doubt it,” smiled David. “Sherwin 
Wetherill seems to have been a hard- 
headed old chap, scarcely given to such 
fantasies." 

“Anyway, if I were you, I'd hunt for 
secret closets and dig up a hearth or two," 
advised Claudia gayly. 

“Well,” agreed David, laughing, “if 
I find a hidden treasure I'll divide with 
you—you would really deserve a com- 
mission. 


'T WAS with far more satisfaction than 

he had supposed possible that David 
plunged into the task of making one small 
corner of Beechwood habitable. The 
transformation wrought by mere soap 
and water was amazing. And when the 
furniture he had selected from the stored 
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David took the letter the judge handed him, a typewritten paper of con- 


treasures of the old house was in place, 
the rooms were not merely livable, they 
were beautiful! 

As Judge Newton had told David, the 
will specified that certain designated pieces 
must be used. The list interested and 
somewhat amused him, but he put them 
all in place: the portraits in oil of Joseph 
Wetherill, founder of Beechwood, and his 
wife; an inlaid octagon table from the 
palace of an Italian prince; a graceful 
four-poster bed brought by Madam 
Wetherill from her girlhood home in Vir- 
ginia, a bed in which Lafayette and a 
score of other notables had slept; and, 
amazingly, a dainty inlaid sewing cabinet 
used by each succeeding mistress of 
Beechwood! 

David hung the portrait ot Madam 
Wetherill above the mantel in his sit- 
ting-room, and on the side wall the portrait 
of her husband. They regarded him 
gravely, this first lord and o of Beech- 
wood, and David felt, somehow, that he 


was there on probation. The past, so 
misty and unreal to each succeeding 
generation, began to come alive to him. 

A rather austere gentleman of middle 
age this Joseph Wetherill seemed to be, 
but Madam Wetherill looked amazingly 
young. In the piquant face was a ques- 
tioning look. It was as though she were 
saying to David, “I wonder what you are 
going to do about all this." 

"She's the loveliest thing I ever saw,” 
David muttered. “That is, except Clau- 
dia," he added. 

The words brought with them a sharp 
desire to see Claudia; and instantly he 
was on his feet, watch in hand. It was 
not very late, he might find her at home. 
He could be brisk and decisive enough 
when his interest was enlisted, and Clau- 
dia had done that in their first meeting at 
the club. Following that dinner, David 
had gone to see her with all possible 
promptness. 

The Thavres lived in a large, old- 


ashioned house, the formality of its big 
ooms subdued by time and by the com- 
iarative poverty which recent vears had 
‘rought with them. Against this mellow 
iackground Claudia shone like a star. 

Strange how she always gave him the 
ensation of dazzling light, David thought 
vith a momentary concern as he waited 
or her. Then the uneasiness passed, and 
e was smiling down at Claudia as she 
reeted him, her voice sunk to a mock- 
Ysterious note. 

"Have you found it yet?" she whis- 
ered. 

"Not yet," David whispered back, 
aughing. ‘I’m waiting for the dark of the 
noon—that would be the proper time to 
iunt for buried treasure, wouldn't it?" 

But, in spite of her love of make-believe, 
“laudia had a very practical side, as David 
ound, in time. Not that he objected! 
claudia regarding him with reproachful 
ravity when he left the office at noon 
o play golf with her was a delightful 


iderable length. . . . Claudia leaned closer and they read it together 


Fool's Gold, by Myra SAWHILL 


contrast to the usual whimsical Claudia. 

“Im afraid you're lazy, David," she 
observed reproachfully as they went over 
the links together one day. 

“Oh, no, I'm not,” he returned lightly; 
“I just don't see the reason for working 
with all your might and mainall the time.” 

The girl did not reply; she smote the 
small white ball on the turf with such 
energy that it leaped through the air as 
if inspired. 

There were some such moments as this 
when David realized that Claudia did not 
quite approve of him, but on the whole he 
knew she liked him—they had such good 
times together! 


OMFORTABLY settled in the old 

homestead, David found a curious satis- 
faction in rambling through the vacant 
rooms and peopling them in fancy with the 
men and women who had once lived there. 
They were growing very real to him, all 
these unknown kinfolk. 
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The dull resentment 
against Sherwin Weth- 
erill that had simmered 
in David's mind had 
been resentment on his 
own account. Now, 
with this revitalizing of 
a bygone past, the feel- 
ing changed to anger on 
behalf of these former 
inhabitants of Beech- 
wood, on behalf of the 
old house itself. He 
wished Sherwin Weth- 
erill had lived long 
enough to restore this 
fine old place, this noble 
milestone in the history 
of a great industrial city. 

“They built for the 
future in those days." 

Judge Newton’s words 
came back to him again 
and again. Perhaps that 
was what Madam Patty 
—he couldn’t think of 
her as Madam Wetherill 
—was trying to say to 
him. Austere old Joseph 
too; and poor Miss Kate, 
who had stinted and 
saved for Beechwood 
and its treasures! 

. When David thought 
of all this, as he did with 
exasperating frequency, 
he would give his shoul- 
ders a shake to dislodge 
any idea of his own re- 
sponsibility. Naturally, 
he could do nothing ex- 
cept sell the place when 
it was really his! 


ORE Saturday inearly 
fall David came home 
at noon and, in futile 
man-fashion, fell to fur- 
bishing up his rooms. He 
trundled the protesting 
highboy from one place 
to another, tried the old 
sofa in each corner of the 
room and in the middle, 
and transferred a collec- 
tion of odoriferous pipes 
toa closet in the hall. The 
reason for this extraor- 
dinary session was the imminence of Mrs. 
Newton and Claudia, who had invited 
themselves to have tea with him that after- 
noon. Mrs. Newton would bring her tea 
basket— David was not to worry abouttea. 

“Im merely camping out in the old 
place, you know,” he explained apologeti- 
cally, as he led his guests into the house. 

"Oh, David, this is adorable!" cried 
Claudia as she followed Mrs. Newton into 
the sitting-room. She caught her breath 
as her glance fell on the Italian table; 
then she crossed the room and stood be- 
fore it, entranced. 

* Claudia, you know, is not quite sane 
when it comes to old furniture," warned 
Mrs. Newton. 

"Camping out,’ I believe you said,” 
sniffed the girl, as her eves darted from 
one luxurious bit of old furniture to 
another. ''These things are almost price- 
less—you could sell the contents of this 
room for almost anything." 

“Asit happens," (Continued on page 126) 


-Walter S. Bucklin 
Threw Away His Silver Spoon 


When he was eighteen he left his father's comfortable home to prove to him- 
self and to others that he could make his own way in the world — 
Starting work as an office boy, he rose to an executive 
position in five years — To-day he is one of the 
leading bankers in New England 


HERE is a man in Boston who 
has a new kind of personal story; 
new to me, at any rate. I've 
heard a good many men tell how 
they grew up; how they came to 
be whatever they did come to be—big or 
little, rich or poor, winners or failures. 

You can classify them all; but this one 
has to have a special tag. He doesn 't be- 
long in the born-poor class. He wasn’t the 
ragged boy who fights his way up from a 
poverty-stricken childhood. 

Neither is he one of the lonesome few 
men who, born with a silver spoon in their 
mouths, have nevertheless managed to 
amount to something. Still less is he 
one of the other and more 
numerous class of silver 
spooners; the ones who, be- 
cause of that handicap, 
have never got their teeth 
into the real meat of worth- 
while living. 

lle comes nearer to be- 
longing in the big class of 
folks who were born neither 
poor nor rich. That is 
where 1 should place him, 
if I counted only his birth, 
education, and home train- 
ing. But the unique thing 
about this man is that he 
took himself out of that 
class and deliberately put 
himself on an entirely dif- 
ferent footing. 

His name is Walter S. 
Bucklin. He is president 
of the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston, one of the largest banks 
in New England, and one of the oldest in 
the entire country. 

When he was made president, in Sep- 
tember, 1923, he was only forty-three 
years old. One of the oldest banks thus 
got one of the youngest bank presidents. 

Moreover, the directors took him out 
of a different business held. He had been 
an insurance man. He had never held any 
position in a bank. Yet they wanted him 
- -and they got him. All of which, as you 
will admit, is unusual and interesting. 

But when I put his story in a class by 
itself I was not thinking of these facts. I 
was going back to something that hap- 
pened a little more than twenty-six years 
ago, when Walter Bucklin was eighteen 
years old. He was nota poor boy. His 


father was a retired New York business, 
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By Keene Sumner 


man who had prospered in the shoe 
and leather trade. The two sons, of whom 
Walter was the younger by four years, 
were being brought up in ease and comfort, 
like most boys in their position. 

Walter had just finished preparatory 
school and was ready to enter college when 
the whole tenor of his life was suddenly 
changed. Instead of going to college, he 
went to work. With twenty dollars in his 
pocket, he left home, took a train to 
another city, and got a job as an office boy 
at five dollars a week. 

No!Hisfather hadn't died suddenly and 
left the family unexpectedly poor: The 
boy deliberately made himself poor. He 


You Can Stand on Your Own Feet— 
But You Can’t Stand Alone 


* Y SET out, as a boy, to stand on my 
own feet," said Mr. Bucklin. **But 
you see how it is: in spite of«ourselves 


we never do stand alone! We' think we 
are living on five, or ten, or twenty 
dollars a week. But we are really living 
on the incalculable capital we get through 
our contact with human beings—their 
example, their training, their counsel, 
their help." 


coolly turned his back on college and on 
the comforts and pleasures he was accus- 
tomed to. He became a poor boy, to 
prove that he could stand on his own feet 
and make his own way. 

He did prove it. Less than five years 
after he started as office boy in The Amer- 
ican Surety Company's office, in Boston, 
he became the attorney for the company, 
the attorney, in that case, being really the 
assistant manager. The American Surety 
is a New York company, and one of the 
largest of its kind in the country. The 
general manager was the head of the Bos- 
ton office. And, at twenty-two, Walter 
Bucklin was given the next highest position. 

Sitting opposite me the other day, in 
the executive committee room of the im- 
posng Shawmut Bank building, he looked 
as if he not only always had been, but 


always would be, capable of standing on 
his own feet. 

He is tall and muscular; not an ounce 
of superfluous flesh. His eyes are keen but 
kindly: and they are not tired. They arc 
the eyes of a man who is riding his job, 
not letting it ride him. He is direct. Ask 
him for a statement of fact and you get it. 
But his mind isn’t just the bookkeeping 
sort. Ask him for a statement of ideas, 
and you get that, too. 

" Don't you think it's a little prema- 
ture," he said, “to ask me to talk, when 
I've been at this job only a little morc 
than a year?" : 

“I don’t want you to talk about this 
job,” I told him. **No one 
— Except your stockholders, 
your depositors, and your- 
self—cares much about thar. 
How long did it take you to 
get the job?” 

“Twenty-five years,” he 
said, smiling. 


e "T HEN you were eighteen 

_ * when you started “ger- 
ting’ it. The point is, what 
started you?" 

He stopped smiling. 

“My father," he said 
briefly. “You see," he went 
on, “it was this way: my 
father was like most success- 
ful business men of his gen- 
eration; of any generation, 
for that matter. He had 
built up his own career, 
largely b his own efforts. 
Both he and my mother grew up right 
here in this section; regular old New Eng- 
land stock. But before I was born thev 
had gone to New York. Father prospered 
there, and my brother and I had thing; 
pretty easy. We went to good schools. 
asked Father for money when we wanted 
it, and usually had it handed out to us 
without protest. 

“While I had thought about my future 
gite a bit, I hadn't worried about it. In 
fact, it seemed to me pretty well assured. 
Fhen quite suddenly, one day, my father 
gave my brother and me a straight-from- 
the-shoulder talk. 

**How in the name of common sense.' 
he said, *do you boys expect to get along in 
the world? How are you ever going to 
take care of yourselves? If you had to 
stand on your (Continued on page 165 


Walter S. Bucklin 


Mn. BUCKLIN is president of the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank, of Boston, one of the 
oldest and largest banks in New England. 
His first job was that of errand boy for the 
American Surety Company’s branch in Bos- 
ton. When he was twenty-two he was made 
assistant manager of that office. Later, Mr. 
Bucklin became president of the Massachu- 
setts Employees Insurance Association, now 
known as the Liberty Mutual, and was 
elected to his present position in 1923, when 
he was only forty-three years old. (Left) 
Mr. Bucklin keeps fit by playing medicine 
ball (right), also by helping his son get in 
the wood. 


Gar” WOOD, builder of the 
fastest motor-boats in the world, 
and winner of the most important 
cups ever offered in motor-boat 
racing, is shown here at the wheel 

of his champi ion cup-winner, “Miss 
America Il," a boat capable of 
making ninety miles an hour. 

ar" Wood is only forty-three 
years old, but he is [ons of the coun- 
try's foremost authorities o a 
lene and marine ec Also, he 
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argest manufacturer, of t 
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^My Five Big Strokes of Luck" 


^My mother, my father, my twelve brothers and sisters, my first job, and my wife 
are the best breaks of fortune that I've ever had, or could have had," 
says Gar Wood, famous manufacturer of fast motor boats and 
hydraulic hoists for motor trucks — The thrilling story 
of his life, and how he learned from repeated 
. failures and hardships what not todo 


| By William S. Dutton 


UT in Detroit they speak of Gar 
Wood's “luck.” 
"Why, he's made millions— 
just on his luck!" one man told 
me. “Ten years ago he was 
working in a garage, an ordinary mechanic. 
Then a lucky idea struck him, and he 
built a hydraulic hoist for trucks. Next 
morning, he woke up to find all the big 
fellows of motordom camped ; 
on his doorstep. He's the 
greatest motor-boat racer 
and builder in the world, 
simply because he was 
lucky enough to try an air- 
plane motor in a boat, and 
to find that the blamed 
thing worked. I never 
heard of anybody so all- 
fired lucky!” 

"How about that?” I 
asked Wood. “Folks here 
seem to think you carry a 
horseshoe in your pocket. 
Are you half as lucky as 
they say you are?" 

At the moment, we were 
shooting out the St. Clair 
River, which connects Lake 
Huron with Lake Erie, in 
a speed boat that was doing 
fifty-seven miles an hour. 
Wood was at the wheel. Up 
forward, his mechanic 
sprawled flat before the 
engine pit, listening to 
the roar of the twin Liberty 
engines, for this boat was 
the “Baby Gar IV,” and 
she was being tested for a 
race with a railroad express 
train. The wild throb of the 


fuel. 


Wood eased her as she came about. And 
as the engines quieted, he turned to me, 
as if struck by a sudden thought. 

“Folks are right,” he said impulsively, 
"I've always been the luckiest chap in the 
world! And yet, maybe some people 
Woulan 't call my kind of luck good luck 
at all." 

Later on, he told me about it, as we 


Mr. Wood's First Boat Race - 


n od 

E HE first thrilling boat race I ever took 
-= M -part in," said Gar Wood. world-famous 
as a builder and driver of racing motor 
boats, **was on Lake Osakis, in Minnesota. My 
father operated a ferry on that lake, and we had . 
some great old times with it. Our ferry was named 
the ‘Manitoba,’ and its only rival was the ‘ Merry 
Mann,’ owned and run by old ‘Wes’ Mann. Wes 
wouldn't give up the idea that his ferryboat, which 
was a wood burner, like ours, was the faster of the 
two, and that some day he would catch Dad un- 
awares, and prove it. 

“On one memorable trip across the lake, Wes 
caught us short of wood! His old boat was push- 
ing us hard because we couldn't feed ours enough 


** Why don't you row that old tub in,’ he jeered 
at us as he edged alongside. 
standin’ still" 

*** Blast his hide!’ roared Dad. ‘Hey, you lads, 
give us a hand with this furniture! Bust her up 
and, shove her into the firebox! We'll beat that 
old pirate if we have to tear up the deck!’ 

“So we fed the fire with the chairs and tables, 


Tm passin’ you 


wife, his boy, Gar Wood, and myself. 

Gar Wood is only forty-three. He's one 
of those men whom it's hard to “Mister.” 
-You forget that he’s made millions. He 
forgets it himself. He’d rather talk of his 
guns; and of how his wife and he spent 


‘their honeymoon in a motor boat when 


autumn storms were playing over the 
Great Lakes, and of how his mother baked 
nine loaves of bread a day, 
and reared ten husky sons 
and three daughters in a 
backwoods Minnesota farm- 
house. 3 
“My mother was my 
first big stroke of luck," he 
told me. “The next dozen 
strokes were my twelve 
brothers and sisters.” 


LL try to sketch for you . 

thatbackwoods Minnesota 
family as Gar Wood pic- 
tured it for me. Cap’n 
Walt Wood, bluff, big- 
hearted, not without his 
faults, was the daddy of it. 
Of Ohio stock, he had run 
away to sea at thirteen, 
fought as a Union soldier 
throughout the Civil War, 
and had come up to Minne- 
sota by way of Iowa and 
some fresh-water seafaring 
on the Great Lakes. The 
little Minnesota farm wasn't 
much as farms go nowadays 
but that fact didn't greatly 
worry Cap'n Wood. The 
forest at his back door 
teemed with game—bear, 
and deer and wolves. At 


motors, the onsweep of : his front door was Lake 
wind, the swishing roar that and, though old Wes pushed his boat for all she Osakis, ten miles long and 
went up as the racing boat was worth, we beat him fair and square! I was two miles across. Cap’n 
churned the river water only a kid then, but I still feel the thrill of winning Wood, sailor by instinct, 


white, made it impossible 
to hear anything less than a 
shout. Crouched beside me, 
his keen blue eyes intent on 
the course, Gar Wood smiled : 
at my shouted question. 

* You'll have to do your question-ask- 
ing on the run to-day," he had warned 
me. “I’ve a dozen jobs to finish before 
sunset. Besides, I'm not very friendly 
with an office chair. I think better when 
I'm doing something. Watch your seat!" 

cried a second later. "Shove in closer 
to me! I'm going to turn her back!" 

The racer's bow swung in an arc, while 
the mechanic up front clung tight. The 
pray stung my face in 2 shower that was 
like hail. 


that race. Right then I resolved that some day I 
was going to build and race boats of my own.” 


hurried through the shops of the Wood 
Hydraulic Hoist and Body Company and 
the boathouses of Gar Wood, incon 
porated; as Nae a in a high-powered 


motor-car, W riving, over open 
Michigan roads; as we ate dinner in his 
bungalow at Algonac that evening, forty 
miles out from Detroit, where river boats 
sent up their lonely whistles in the moon- 
light—a dinner cooked and served by 
Mis. Wood; as we sat by the open fire in 
the bungalow’s homey living-room—his 


soon owned and operated 
the fastest ferryboat on the 


ake. 

Mother Wood’s family 
had come West from New 
York State. Hardy, simple 
folk of the type which hewed out the 
Great West, and faced the hardships of 
the Forties. The two-gun man was then 
in his heyday and Indians were in the 
woods. The Bentons—that was their 
name—ran an inn on the old stage-coach 
line between Minneapolis and Duluth. 
te there Mother Wood spent her girl- 


She waited on table, and helped with the 
cooking and care of the rooms. She 
learned to make her own clothes, to dress 
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38 
a wound, to put up a poultice. 
“Our first etn at Osakis,” 
Gar Wood went on, “was just a 
two-room pioneer cabin. Dicas 
as we youngsters grew more nu- 
merous, we moved to a' bigger 
house at the end of the lake. It 
was ten miles to the nearest town, 
about two to our next-door neigh- 
bor, and three miles to church, 
where services were held every two 
weeks, provided the snow wasn't 
too deep for folks to get there. 
Days on end in winter, it would be 
ten, twenty, and thirty below 
zero, and drifts would be six and 
eight feet deep on the country 
roads. There, almost single- 
handed, Mother brought us up. 
“I well remember how cold it 
was by the amount of wood we 
boys had to saw and chop. The 
wood pile was just back of the 
house, and the bi bucksaw was 
always close by and seldom idle. 
We'd take turns at it; and there 
was one thing that we insisted on: 
each fellow had to keep up his end 
of the bucksaw. 


"Y AAD was away from home a 

lot—a winter or two he rail- 
roaded, and other winters he ran a 
ferryboat at Duluth. This left 
pretty much of everything up to 
Mother. She’d divide the work 
among us, and act as arbitrator in 
our little spats. There wasn’t any 
shirking. And, more than all the others, 
Mother worked. 

*** You've got to work in this world to 
get along,’ she would tell us. ‘Be thank- 
ful to God that He’s given you the 
strength to work." 

"Not a day passed, except Sunday, 


when Mother didn't bake nine loaves of 


bread, besides cakes and pies and whole 
dishpans full of jumbles. Iwo pies made 
just enough for one meal. It was nothing 
for five loaves of bread to disappear at 
dinner. 

“Saturdays, the size of Mother's bak- 
ings was doubled, and we boys sawed ex- 
tra wood for over Sunday, and finished 
up all the barn work except the feeding. 


The American Magazine 


"Gar" Wood's mother, who, he says, was his 
“first big stroke of luck." Nine loaves of bread a 
day, except Sunday, with other baking, house- 
work, and much of the management of the little 
farm by Lake Osakis, Minnesota, did not prevent 
Mother Wood from carefully rearing her thir- 
teen boys and girls to be useful men and women 


* "The Lord asks us to give Him only 
one day in seven,' Mother would say, 
‘and it's little enough to give Him 
that.’ 

“When we could, we went to Sunday 
school. In winter, when the roads were 
drifted shut, Mother would get out the 
big, worn Bible, in which she had put 
down the dates of all our births, and hold 
Sunday school in the parlor. The big 
stove in the center of the room was stuffed 
with wood and lighted, and we’d all 
gather about it. Then Mother would read 
to us from the Bible. 

“She’d tell us that she didn’t want us to 
lie, or to cheat, or to smoke and drink and 
be shiftless. There’re nine of us boys 


alive to-day, and not one is 2 
smoking or a drinking man. More 
than that, no one of us is ashamed 
of anything the others have done. 
The credit belongs to Mother.” 


A MY request, Mr. Wood told 
methenamesofhisbrothersand 
sisters. Of the twelve who are now 
alive every one has made good. 
George and Edward are partners 
in the Locktite Patch Company, 
of Detroit, one of the largest auto- 
mobile tire patch concerns in the 
world. Winheld is in Minneapolis, 
president of a similar but inde 
endent concern, known as the 
Everlack Patch Company. As- 
sociated with Gar in the Wood 
Hydraulic Hoist and Body Com- 
pany are Logan, who is vice presi- 
dent; Lewis, the chief engineer; 
Clinton, manager of production; 
Philip, in charge of the Canadian 
branch, and Harvey. The sisters 
are Mrs. James Work, Mrs. R. W. 
Boston, and Miss Dorothy, all of 
Detroit. 

“Harvey is forty-eight and the 
eldest," explained ar Wood, 
"and I'm third, at forty-three. 
Dorothy is the youngest and Clint 
is second youngest. They live 
with Mother, and are the only two 
unmarried.” 


“Then Mother Wood is still 
alive?" I said. 
"You bet she is!" said Mr. 


Wood, “alive and with twenty-four 
grandchildren. Altogether the family now 
numbers forty-six. Would you like to 
meet Mother?" 

“T should say I would!" I answered 
heartily. 

I found a snowy-haired, charming lady. 
Not an o/d lady, by any means. There 
was not a wrinkle in her face, and her 
shoulders were erect. She wore a plain, 
unpretentious house dress and, I believe, 
had just stepped in from her kitchen. 

* Nobod would think, Mrs. Wood," 
I stated frankly, “that you were the 
mother of thirteen children." 

"Which only proves," she retorted, 
smiling, “that (Continued on page 134) 
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“Miss America I,” the speed boat that won the famous Harmsworth Trophy at the international motor-boat races in Eng- 
land, in 1913. This boat will make eighty miles an hour. Like "Miss America II,” it is equipped with airplane engines 
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You Can Improve Your Looks 
By Wearing the Right Colors 
And you can make your house cheerful or gloomy according to the paint 
you use — How certain colors. will help a merchant to increase his 


sales and a fisherman to boost his luck — Blue is becoming 
to most people; white footwear makes feet look big 


N THE dining-room of a hotel in a 
small Indiana town a somewhat per- 
turbed guest sat staring critically at 
a pair of fried eggs the waiter had just 
brought him. 
* Please take 'em ay-way!” he ordered. 
. “T never saw such unappetizing eggs. 
Look! The whites aren't white, but a 
- kind of bluish green.” 
- The waiter whisked the eggs away, and 

a few minutes later brought in a second 
pair which, he said, he was sure were nice 
and fresh. 

Again the guest looked apprehensively 
at his plate. He turned toward the 
. Waiter with a pained expression, as of one 
. who has been cruelly wronged. 

.. “They're just like the others,” he said. 
" "Look for yourself. The whites are 
greenish. What ails all the eggs in this 
place? Better bring me some sausage." 
here was no use denying that the eggs 
. weren't any too prepossessing. The waiter 
' was as much perplexed as the guest. The 
; were strictly fresh, and had looked all 
‘ right in the kitchen. 
. . Why did the whites of the eggs appear 
pale blue-green? Because there was a 


; light on the table with a red shade! 


But why bluish green? Why wouldn't 
a nd shade make the whites of eggs look 
red? 

Because of an optical illusion. The 
explanation is a problem in physiology, 
having to do with the color nerves of the 
eyes. When a red light falls on a white 
surface, the red is likely to appear to be 
fringed with approximately the opposite, 
or complement, of red, which is bluish 
green. 

Another illusion—from a different 
cause—may occur when you look intently 
at a spot of any color, and then suddenl 
turn your eyes to a white or gray wall; 
if you have been looking at orange you 
may see blue. Scientists are not in accord 
as to the reason for this illusion. Since 
scientists do not agree on the explana- 
tion, it is enough for the average per- 
son to know simply that our eyes do 
play us color tricks. We must reckon 
with this in selecting colors for everyday 
use. 

, Other color illusions are due to artificial 
lights. — I'll never forget the disappoint- 
ment of a young woman who bought a 
beautiful purple evening dress to wear to 
a ball—intending to make a deep impres- 
sion on an admirer who believed that she 
Was distinctly at her best in purple. 
Under the yellowish electric light of the 


- green looks 


By Fred C. Kelly 


ballroom, her 
choly brown. : 

Under ordinary electric lights yellow 
and orange are brightened; red will not 
look quite so dark as it does in daylight; 
either crimson or brown looks more red; 
ellower; and blue appears 
more like violet. 

Apart from the effect of light itself, 
colors and tints affect each other. A green 
that looks bright on a red or purple back- 
ground may be pretty sad near a richer 
shade of green. Similarly, the color of 
one's eyes, hair, or face, may be dulled by 
the coloring of the garments. 


gown was a kind of melan- 


D» you ever notice that a majority of 
your friends look best when dressed in 

blue? A man buys himself a new blue 

suit, and his wife exclaims with enthusi- 

asm: 

“T like that suit on you; it makes you 

look right handsome!" 

He probably bought it not because he 
thought he would look more appealing 
than usual, but because his previous suit 
had been brown, or gray, and he desired 


.a change. Gradually it dawns on most 


men—and women—that they are at 
their best in dark blue, and they buy blue 
suits oftener than any other. 

The reason blue clothes are ordinarily 
most becoming is much the same as that 
for the greenish hue on those hotel eggs: 
one color tends to produce its opposite 
on the surface immediately adjoining it. 
If the complementary color is already 
there, then it will be enhanced by the 
association. The color of a healthy human 
face is a combination of yellow and red— 
the opposite of blue. But most folks, 
because of their sedentary, indoor life, 
have not enough color in their faces. 
Hence, blue is becoming because it tends 
to make even a pale face look healthfully 
colorful; if there is naturally a good color, 
then the blue makes it appear still better. 
This is a matter of contrasting, comple- 
mentary colors. 

The worst possible costume for many 
a woman, blondes in particular, is one 
chosen from certain dull textures in pur- 
ple. Since the opposite of purple is green, 
or nearly so, a purple dress might make 
a means face look as if she were sea- 
sick! 

Dark-haired, dark-eyed people with 
dark complexions must be careful about 
dressing in blue. While harmony may be 
obtained by contrasting colors, this is not 
the only way to get harmony. Satisfying 


effects are often gained from combining 
different shades of the same color. Bru- 
nettes usually appear well in shades of 
brown that give a color symphony. 

I recall meeting a charming woman who 
had pink cheeks and usually wore a wide- 
brimmed hat that made me think of Maud 
Muller, musical comedy milkmaids, and 
romance. One day I saw her without her 
hat on, and was pained to observe that her 
complexion was more drab than pink. 
Later it dawned on me that she had been 
wearing a hat with a bright pink under- 
brim, which was reflected upon her face. 

You go into a store to buy shirts or 
neckties, and if you don't like the color 
combination, the clerk says: 

“Color is just a matter of taste. We're 
selling a great many of these." 

But the clerk is mistaken. Color is not 
merely a question of taste but of knowl- 
edge. Indeed, color harmonies may be 
figured out with mathematical precision. 
At the Government Bureau of Standards, 
in Washington, there is an instrument 
that gives the exact color needed to har- 
monize with any odd shade you produce. 
Imagine getting color harmony by machin- 
ery! unsell, a Boston artist who in- 
vented a code for identifying every con- 
ceivable color, used to declare that he 
could telegraph a sunset. Well, why 
should not color be transcribed into signs 
and symbols as readily as music? 


HE surprising thing is that a consider- 

able proportion of people, even without 
any artistic training, have a fairly good 
sense of proper color combination chen 
they see the colors. Of this I am assured 
by Matthew Luckiesh, director of the 
laboratory of applied science at the 
National Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Company, in Cleveland. Mr. 
Luckiesh has for years been making 
studies of light and color for use in prac- 
tical affairs, and has written several books 
on the subject, the most recent of which 
is a fascinating volume called “Light 
and Color in Advertising and Merchan- 
dising.” 

“All people,” says Luckiesh, “may be 
divided into three* groups: First, those 
whom a gorgeous sunset or other beauti- 
ful spectacle leaves unmoved; second, 
those who recognize beauty when they 
see it but don't miss it when it is lacking; 
third, those who naturally crave beauti- 
ful surroundings and are not content 
without them. The human tendency 
seems tobe toward (Continued on page 207) 
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The Woman Who Wanted 
To Be a Martyr 


A story 


By Dorothy Sanburn Phillips 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY G. PATRICK NELSON 


“AND I won't see you for two whole 


days?" The young man's voice 
was wistful. His eyes were 
pleading as he looked up at the 
girl. 

She was standing on the stairs two 
steps above him. "The hallway of the 
apartment house was dimly lighted, but 
he could see the deep violet of her eyes, 
the pink of her cheeks, and the curly yel- 
low bobbed hair that peeked out from 
under her little straw hat. 

She smiled. “Two days isn’t so long, 
Bill. You've stood it before.” 

“Oh, I know it, Vi. Only it seems a 
shame that you have.to go away every 
Sunday, when that's the one day in the 
week that we both have free." 

His hand was on the banister. She 
»ut hers quickly over his for a moment, 
and as quickly withdrew it. 

“You see, Bill, Father and Mother ex- 
pect me. "They're up there at home all 
:lone—my brothers hardly ever get up to 
see them, so I like to go every Sunday. 
They miss me when I don't come.” 

Bill’s mind passed quickly over the 
thought that not all daughters were so 
considerate of their parents, to the fact 
that he missed Vi, too. 

“Te must be lovely in the country now,” 
he said, his tone wistful. 

“Would you like to come with me some- 
time," she asked. 

He smiled. ‘I was hinting quite broadly, 
wasn't I? Td love to come, if you really 
want me." 

“Why, of course I do. Make it next 
week-end. Good-by." . 

She flashed him a smile and was gone. 

Out on the street he took a deep breath, 
and throwing back his head, looked up at 
thesky. He smiled. 

“Say, she's sweet!” he said to him- 
self, "and next week—a whole Sunday 
with her—" And in his mind he saw the 
two of them walking through fields to- 

ether, climbing hills, resting in the woods 

eside a tinkling stream; saw Vi sitting on 
a mossy gray rock, heard his own voice 
stammering with feeling, “Vi, will—you 
—marry me? I love you lots, Vi—” 

But somehow it was borne in upon him 
that Vi was not very enthusiastic about 
this coming visit at her home. It couldn’t 
be because she did not like him, because 
he knew she did. He wondered. Perhaps 
Vi’s family was of humbler origin than 
one would think from seeing Vi herself. 

* Vi," he said, continuing his reverie, 
“Id like awfully to meet your mother 
and father, but it doesn't really matter 
about them or anybody. You'll always 
be the same." 
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So he was somewhat surprised the next 
Sunday to discover that her parents were 
just the kind of parents that he would 

ave picked out for her. Her father, who 
met them at the station in the car, was 
a nice-looking, stoop-shouldered, middle- 
aged man, with expressive blue eyes like 

rs. And Vi's home was an attractive, 
rambling old house on the edge of town, 
with flowering gardens in back, and the 
open country just across the road. Her 
mother was the kind of mother you dream 
about—pink-cheeked, bustling, wrapped 
up in her home and her daughter. 

She took Vi into her arms when they 
arrived, then she shook Bill’s hand warmly, 
enveloping him with a cordial smile. 

“Im always glad to meet a friend of 
Vi's. I wish she'd bring her friends home 
oftener." She paused a moment, her 
smile growing wistful. “We miss Vi a 
reat dul And I was thinking, if she 
rought her friends with her, perhaps her 
old home would seem livelier—” 

“Oh, Mother,” interrupted Vi quickly, 
a little pucker wrinkling her forehead. 
“You know I love to come home!” 


Mrs. Jordan patted her shoulder gently. — 


“Yes; but I know too that New York'is 
an entertaining place. I’ve never had a 
chance to be there more than a day or two 
at a time"—she turned to Bill—“ but 
I guess there are lots of things to do 
there.” 

“Yes,” put in Bill quickly; “but New 
York can’t compare with this.” He 
waved his hand to the open window and 
the rolling hills beyond. - 

They sat and talked for a while on the 
screened piazza in the late afternoon. 
Bill felt as if he had stepped into a dream 
world: Vi, beside him, the slanting sun- 
light just touching her with its yellow 
light, her eyes seeking his; Vi’s father 
smoking opposite, discussing politics, and 
Vi’s motherly mother, rocking rhythmi- 
cally, her smile embracing them all. 


RESENTLY she rose. “I don’t know 
what I'mthinking about, sitting here. I 
guess I must have forgotten that I’m a 
housekeeper, and that you folks will be 
wanting supper.” 
As she went into the house Bill shot a 
uick glance at Vi, expecting that she would 
ollow her mother. But she did not even 
offer to help. She sat staring straight in 
front of her, thatstrange little frown creep- 
ing again across her smooth forehead. 
“ Does your mother do all the cooking?” 
he asked. 
"Oh, no," Vi smiled at him. “We 
have a good cook." 
There was a queer little note in Vi's 


voice, almost an annoyed note; but th: 
next second her deep violet eyes were 
looking into his, and he could think of 
nothing else. 

Supper was a very pleasant meal, served 
in the bright dining-room. A maid waited 
on the table, but it seemed as if most of 
the food had been cooked by Mrs. Jordan. 

“I made this pie especially for you." 
she would say; “I couldn’t trust Bertha—" 

“Tt certainly is good,” said Bill. “You 
must have been busy to-day.” 

“Oh, yes,” she shrugged her shoulders. 
“But that’s nothing. I’m always busy. 
You men have no idea how running 
a house fills the time. And then, in a 
town like this, one is always being asked 
to bake a cake for the church supper, or 
be on a committee.” 


Bits eyes rested admiringly upon her. 
What a wonderful life!—running her 
home, helping the neighbors, doing good. 

Her smile grew wistful. “I always 
thought that when the children were 
grown up I'd take a real vacation, go off 
on a trip, and never think about food or 
the house, but I haven't gone yet. Some- 
how, there hasn't been time." 

“Why, Mother!” interrupted Vi, “you 
know you can get away any time you 
want to." 

For a second it struck Bill that Vi 
words were very logical; but the thought 
passed quickly, as Vi's mother smiled in- 
dulgently and said, “I suppose it seems 
to you as if I could get away easily, but | 
really can't. I have too many things to 
do here." 

They finished supper just as the sun 
was setting. 

"Let's drive up Cowle's Hill and see 
the sunset," said Vi, her eyes sparkling; 
" you'll come, won't you, Mother?” 

Mrs. Jordan smiled. “You children 
runalong. Bertha’s going out, and I told 
her I'd do the dishes." 

Vi's face fell. “You told her? Oh, 
Mother, I wish you wouldn't spoil her so. 
Well, come along, anyway. Leave th: 
dishes, and Ill help you when we get 
back. The sun won't wait, you know.” 

“Leave the dishes?” rs. Jordan’s 
voice was shocked. “Oh, Vi! I couldnt 
do that! My, what a housekeeper you'd 
make! You two run along.” After a mo- 
ment she added, “It would be nice, though, 
wouldn't it? I haven't been out to-day. 
I've been so busy—” 

“We'll wait then," suggested Bill 

Vi's face was turned from him. “We've 
got to go now, if we go at all," she said. 
“Please come, Mother.” 

" Well, go then," smiled Mrs. Jordan. 
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“ Don't bother with an old lady like me.” 

So they went. But as they got into the 
car Bill wondered how Vi could go off and 
leave her mother, her unselfish, sweet old 
mother, leaning over the sink, her hands 
deep in soapy water. 

They rode along a white country road, 
winding up a hill. When they reached the 
summit, Vi stopped the car and they sat 
still, looking off across the rolling country 
to the dark hills at the horizon, and the 


sun going down in a bank of scarlet- 
tinted clouds. 

Bill gave a little gasp. He looked at Vi, 
the sweetness of her profile, the line of her 
neck. Something caught his heart. 


Sr turned and in the gathering dusk he 
\ glimpsed her smile. 

“Vi,” he began huskily, then he broke 
off abruptly. The picture of Vi's mother 
rose before him. The words of love died 
on his lips. He forgot that Vi had 
urged her mother to come with them and 
had offered to help her with the dishes on 
their return; he erent that Vi gave up 
every week-end to her parents, often re- 
fusing invitations to theatres and parties. 
He remembered only Vi's mother, her 
words, her patient smile; and he stared at 
the fading colors of the sunset, a little 
wrinkle touching his forehead. 

Was Vi one of these modern girls who 
took for granted the devotion, the gifts of 
their parents, and gave nothing in return? 
He tried to drive the thought from his 
mind, but he couldn’t. 


It bobbed up again at the breakfast 
table the next morning. Vi’s mother 
had evidently got the breakfast, the 
maid having gone to church. There 
she was, hopping up and down from the 
table every few minutes, while Vi sat 
placidly in her seat eating her breakfast. 
Once she half rose, ‘Mother, won't you 
please let me—” but her mother waved 
her back. 

Bill said nothing, but somehow he did 


Bill said nothing, 
but somehow he 
did not like the 
picture of Vi being 
waited on by her 
gray-haired mother 


not like the picture of Vi being waited on 
by her gray-haired mother. 

After breakfast he went into the sitting- 
room to read the Sunday papers, while Vi 
disappeared up-stairs. A little while later 
her mother joined him. 

* No, don't get up!" she said. “I can’t 
sit down. I’m just going to grab a min- 
ute to look at the he lines. It must 
bel wonderful to |have time to read.” 
There was a little silence, then, “I do 
miss Vi so. I can’t quite get used to 
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her being away, though it’s been three 
years. Of course with the boys it was 
different. You expect them to branch 
off for themselves, but Vi—she's my 
only daughter, and the youngest. Oh, 
well, that’s what always happens, I guess. 
You work hard bringing up your children, 
and then they leave you. Vi would be 
such good company, and there's so 
much she could do to help me, but—" 
she smiled, “she has her own life." 


*( AH, MOTHER Vi's voice broke in 
upon them. "You know I'd like 
to stay here with you, but I can't, and 
keep my job. Commuting from here is 
impossible— " 
* But there are other things in life, dear, 
than jobs.” 
“Would you like to go out for a walk, 


Bill?” Vrs voice was 
abrupt, almost harsh. 
“ Sure," he answered, 
— smiling. 
wes So they went walk- 
ing together, as he had 
planned in his dreams, 
through fields, up hills. 
They even rested by a tinkling stream, 
and Vi sat upon a gray, mossy rock. But 
Bill did not ask her to marry him. He 
did not even tell her that he loved her, 
though a look in her eyes seemed to urge 
him on. For Vi, he thought, was not the 
same girl he had known in New York. 
She was just as pretty, her eyes as deep, 
her smile as charming; but he was won- 
dering what the real V was like. 
“Vi,” he said abruptly, “you have a' 
wonderful mother.” 
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Vi did not look up to meet his gaze. 

“Yes, isn’t she?” she answered; but 
her voice was not enthusiastic. 

The rest of the day passed quickly, and 
during it Bill’s new impression of this 
new Vi grew, and with it his admiration 
for her mother. 

That night, after they had returned to 
New York, when he was saying good-by 
to Vi at her apartment, his feeling over- 
flowed. : 

“Vi,” he said suddenly, "I don't see 
why you don't give up New York and live 
at home." 

Vi stiffened, then she laughed, a rather 
hard little laugh. “Want to exile me to 
the.country ?" 

He frowned at her levity. “Oh, no! 
You know I'd hate to have you so far 
away. I wasn't thinking of myself. I 
was thinking of you, and of your mother 
too." 

Vi's reply this time was very gentle. 
“It just [id spene that my job is here." 

“T know that, but jobs aren't every- 
thing. You could find some sort of work 
to do at home—there are always things to 
do in a town like that—and then, anyway, 
you could help your mother. She needs 

ou. 

? Vi had grown pale. But she spoke in a 
very quiet, restrained tone. “I don't 
think my mother needs me quite as much 
as she would seem to. Besides, if I were 
at home, she wouldn't let me help her." 

“She might if you tried!” 

“Oh!” Color ooded Vi's cheeks. “So 
you think I haven’t tried?” 

. “Oh, no, not exactly that,” he floun- 
dered. ‘‘ But it does seem as if you might 
do a little more.” 

“Now, see here, Bill,” Vi interrupted 

- him almost rudely, “please don't talk as 
if I were here in New York just to pla 
around. You know I’m not. I wor 
hard. I’m earning my own living, paying 
my own way. As for giving up my wor 
and going home, if I ever did it, it would 
be on account of my father. My mother 
does not really need me. She’s a very 
fine woman—my mother is—but she 
wouldn’t enjoy life unless she was busy 
all day, doing all kinds of things she doesn’t 
have to do, making a martyr of herself—” 

“Vil” Bill's voice rang out, shocked. 
“Your mother isn't like that! Why, you 
don't appreciate her! She's fine and sweet 
and unselfish, and it does seem that when 

. she is so unselfish you might—” 

“Oh, so you think I’m selfish?” 

He met her glance. “Why, no—not ex- 

_ actly,Vi; but you don't seem to see things, 

you don't understand!” 

“I do understand! I understand very 
well! And I’m sorry you think I'm a 
selfish, unappreciative daughter; but as 
long as you do," she turned away, "I 
guess that ends it all. Good night and 
good-by." 


Bi started back. The picture of Mrs. 
Jordan, pink-cheeked, smiling, theideal 
mother and home-maker, that picture 
which had been hovering before him all 
day, rising between him and Vi, suddenly 
vanished. He saw only Vi, her back 
coldly toward him, her cheeks flushed, 
her yellow head held high; Vi, who had 
been his companion all winter, whom he 
had loved— 

“Vil Vil” he cried, “you don’t mean it 
—you can't—I—" 
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She turned and faced him. 

“Yes, I do, Bill. If thatis your opinion 
of me, I shouldn't think you'd want to 
keep on being friends." 

Impulsively he grabbed her hands. 

“Oh, Vi, I don’t care! I can’t say 
good-by. I can’t give you up! You’re the 
prettiest, sweetest—I love you—” 

Quickly she pulled her hands from his. 

“No, thank you, Bill. I don't want to 
be loved for my eyes and my hair. The 
man who loves me can't despise me and 
think I'm a selfish, hard little flapper! 
He's got to respect me and admire me— 
and ja me for myself!" Her voice 
broke. ‘“‘Please—go—” 

“Vil I—I didn't mean—” 

“Oh, but you did! Please—please go!" 

He stumbled out of the door, down the 
stairs and into the street. He had lost 
Vi, his Vi, the pretty, laughing, sweet lit- 
tle girl who had filled his heart. And yet 
was that Vi, or was this other girl Vi, this 
girl who treated her mother— He shud- 
dered at the thought. 

“Tl forget," he told himself. ‘There 
are other girls.” But there was an ache 
in his heart. 

Vi stood where he had left her, still and 
tense, in the middle of the room. 

Suddenly she clenched her hands and 
closed her eyes. 

* Oh, Lord," she prayed, “help me not 
to hate my mother! 


FOR Vi had seen what was happening 
in the space of those two days in the 
country. Sitting in the car beside Bill, 
watching the sunset, she had caught that 
puzzled, disapproving expression in his 
eyes, and she had seen the light die from 
his face, and the frown come to his forehead. 

The next morning, standing on the 
stairs, she had heard her mother talking 
about “‘ missing Vi," and “home wouldn't 
be as much fun as New York,” and an 
icy hand had gripped her heart. Looking 
up, she had seen her father standing in the 
hall above, had caught his eye. 

“Oh, Father!" she had cried in an ago- 
nized whisper, “I’m not selfish, am I?” 

He was beside her in a minute. 

: “No, no, no!" he said emphatically. 
And as she looked into his face she real- 
ized that her mother made him feel the 
same, too; that, though he had worked 
hard for his family and sent four sons 
through college, it was her mother who 
took all the credit for doing all the man- 
aging, for making all the sacrifices. 

Later, that morning, when she and 
Bill had gone walking together, her heart 
had beat fast. She had half expected that 
Bill would propose that week-end. 

* Oh, if he doesn't love me!" she had 
thought desperately. “But he must! He 
always seemed to.’ 

But he had not proposed. Instead, he 
had criticized her, and they had quarreled, 
had broken definitely and forever. 

She had a vision of the Vi that was in 
Bill's mind: a pretty, bobbed-haired, styl- 
ishly dressed, self-centered girl, who had 
left home because she wouldn't give up 
anything for her family, who stayed in 
New York to have a good time. And it 
was her mother who had given him this 
picture. 

“And yet," whispered Vi to herself, 
“she loves me.” 

The next week passed very slowly for 
both Bill and Vi. He tried to drive her 


She tried to forget 


Saturday came at last. Vi reached 
home late in the afternoon, rather pale 
and tired. Her father, who met her at 
the station, threw her a quick glance, his 
blue eyes questioning. She smiled back 
at him bravely. e said nothing, but 
he pressed her hand hard, and she knew 
that he knew. 

Her mother, as usual, was at the front 
door to greet her. 

“You're late to-day," she said, her 
smile a bit reproachful as she took her 
daughter in her arms and kissed her. 

Vi gently disengaged herself. “I know 
it,” she Mnenered: "something came up 
at the office, and I couldn't get away." 

"Oh!" Her mother's voice spoke vol- 
umes. “I thought perhaps youhad a lunch- 
eon engagement or had gone to the 
matinée." 

Vi hurried into the house; her hands 
were clenched at her sides. Why did her 
mother always minimize her job, always 
take it for granted that it was pleasure 
that kept her in New York? 

She tried to avoid a talk with her 
mother and escape to her own room. But 
later, when she came down-stairs, her 
mother was waiting in the sitting-room. 

Vi picked up a magazine and opened it 

“Oh, Vi," Mrs. Jordan said, **I wanted 
to tell you how much L liked Bill. He's 
a fine young man. We both liked him, 
your father and I, and I was wondering— 
you've been seeing a great deal of him 
this winter—won’t you tell your mother! x 

“There’s nothing to tell," answered Vi, 
without looking up from her page. 

“Nothing to tell?” 

“Tm not engaged to Bill,” interrupted 


from his thoughts. 


‘him. 


Vi, quickly, coldly, “and I don’t expect 


to be. 

“You don’t expect to be? Why, Vi! 
Have youquarreled?" Mrs. Jordan's voice 
was genuinely worried. Vi put down her 
magazine and looked up at her mother. 
“No, we haven't. e've just said 

ood-by forever and ever. That’s all." 
er tone was hurt, bitter. 

"Why, Vi, my dearchild! And I thought 
it was all settled. What happened?" 

Vi rose and drew away from her mother. 
“Oh, nothing, Mother, nothing. Let's 
not talk about it. It's all over and done 
with.” 

“But perhaps I could help,” persisted 
Mrs. Jordan, “if you'd tell me.” 

“I can't, Mother, I can’t.” Vi's back 
was turned to her mother, the words came 
from between clenched teeth. 

“ But why not, dear? I should think I 
would be the one person to tell. You 
mustn't shut out your mother." That 
reproachful tone. 

Vi swung around, her cheeks flushed, 
her eyes blazing. 

di ELL, if you want to know what's 
come between us, it's you! Every- 

thing was all right until he came here; but 
iu youspoileditall! You always act asif 
didn't want tohelp you around the house, 
as if I didn't love you and my home, as if 
I were living in New York to have a good 
time and keep away from you! You make 
me out a horrid, ungrateful, selfish daugh- 
ter! And you made Bill think so! Oh, 
yes, you're a good woman—you've done 
your duty by your family, and your home 
—everyone knows that! But I don't see 
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why you have to have all the goodness 
in the family. I don't see why you won't 
let Father and me be good, too, and un- 
selfish, too! But you won't! You've got 
to be a martyr! martyr!" Her young 
voice rang with scorn. “You aren't 
giving up anything! You're doing just 
what you want to do! You love to be a 
martyr! You're just as selfish as we are. 


I won't ever forgive you for it! I— Oh, 
Mother, Mother! I didn't mean to say 
that! I didn’t!” 

Mrs. Jordan had grown pale. She sat 
down a ruptly on the couch, breathing 
heavily. 


They went walking together, as he had planned in his dreams . 
nor even tell her that heloved her . 


Vi wrung her hands, already repentant 
of her outburst. 

“Oh, Mother, don't look like that! I 
didn’t mean to say it! Do you feel faint? 
Can I get you a drink of water?” 

Slowly Mrs. Jordan rose. Her lips were 
compressed into a hard, thin line. She 
waved her daughter aside. Silently, ma- 
jestically, she went out of the room. 

Vi sank into a chair and covered her 
face with her hands. 

"What's the matter, Vi?” Her father’s 
voice sounded above her. 

Vi sprang to her feet. “Oh, Father, I 
did it! I said all kinds of things to her. I 


. . But Bill did not ask her to marry him, 
. . for Vi, he thought, was not the same girl he had known in New York ` 


tried not to, I tried awfully not to! I 
didn't want to talk to her, jur I was so 
tired and she would talk about Bill." 

He took her hands in his and pressed 
them tight. 

“Irs all right, Vi. All of us lose our 
control once in a while, and say things we 
wish we hadn't. It's all right. There's 
the supper bell. You go on, and start. 
I'll go up-stairs and get your mother." 

Vi went into the dining-room, that 
bright, pleasant room where she had 
eaten supper so happily the last Saturday 
with Bill beside her. 

Presently her (Continued on page 160) 


A Parson's Strange Adventures 


With Men of Many Kinds 


In his forty years as a “sky pilot" in Alaska Dr. S. Hall Young has touched 
the heights and plumbed the depths of human nature, and he 
has found that the white flower of sacrifice and devotion 
blooms in low places as well as in lofty ones— 
The story of this famous *Mushing Parson” 


By Mildred Harrington 


F YOU were stranded in Alaska, a 
stranger without a cent in your 
pocket, there is one name the mere 
mention of which would prove an 
“open sesame” to either the finest 
home or the humblest camp in many 
sections of that vast, splendid country. 

It is the name of Dr. S. Hall Young. 
His official title is “ Presbyterian General 
Missionary to the Territory of Alaska;” 
but he is far better known, throughout his 
pastorate of nearly 600,000 square miles, 
simply as the “ mushing parson.” 

ow, in a raw frontier country—such 
as Alaska was when the mushing parson 
adopted it almost half a 
century ago—a “sky 
pilot" had to prove 
himself a man before 
anybody bothered to 
find out whether or not 
he was a preacher. 
Right or wrong, the- 
ology played second 
fiddle to courage, en- 
durance, and resource- 
fulness. 

The rough-and- 
ready men of the wil- 
derness applied that 
test to the new parson, 
and they found that he 
could “mush” over the 
toughest trail, with his 
dog team, fifty or sixty 
miles a day; he could 
carry a heavy shoulder 
pack, side by side with 
men twice his size; and 
when time came to 
pitch tent, the parson 
still had enough energy 
left to flip llapjacks and 
to broil moose steaks 
as well.as anyone else 
in thé entire outfit. 

In the days of the 
gold stampedes, men 
saw him share his last can of condensed 
milk and his last ounce of “dust” with a 
comrade of the road who was down on his 
luck. While they stood by, awkward and 
helpless, he would tenderly nurse the 
worst rascals in camp through typhoid or 
pneumonia. 

At night, when the camp fire burned 
low, these men showed him what they 
had jealously guarded from every other 
eye— pictures of their wives, or of their 
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sweethearts, who were waiting “outside.” 

If there was to be a dog-sled race, they 
called on the parson to judge it, knowing 
that everybody, including the dogs, would 
get a square deal. 

It was a horny-handed miner, a veteran 
of many stampedes, who said, “One of 
these deaf an’ dumb chaps wouldn’t hav’ 
no trouble tellin’ how the boys in the 
outht felt toward the preacher. Actions 
make a sight more noise than talk, when 
men are fightin’ crazy fer gold.” 

Most people would say that Doctor 
Young’s life has been filled with the 
hardest of hardships. But at seventy- 


wenn es ar 


Doctor S. Hall Young has spent more than half of his seventy-eight years 
salvaging men’s souls.in the frozen North. Doctor Young, who is also a great 
sportsman, has many trophies which attest his skill as a hunter. This splen- 
did pair of antlers has a spread of sixty-three and one-half inches. Doctor 
Young was born in Butler, Pennsylvania. He was educated at Wooster Uni- 
versity, Ohio, and at Princeton and at Western Theological Seminaries 


eight, the mushing parson is enthusiasti- 
cally certain that these very hardships 
have brought him more thrilling revela- 
tions of the beauty and majesty of nature, 
and more satisfying fellowship with great- 
hearted men and women, than any one 
human being has a right to ask of life. 
Doctor Young lacks six or seven inches 
of being a six-footer, and he is not at all 
barrel-chested; but, with his eightieth 
birthday just around the corner, he is 


straight-backed, alert-eyed, firm of voice 
and of handclasp. He talks, thinks, and 
feels twenty years younger than he is. 

There is a sort of inner flame, a radiant 
eagerness of spirit about him, that has 
nothing to do with years. In serving 
others, he has simply forgotten to grow old. 

“The funny part of it,” he chuckled, 
when I talked with him during his recent 
business trip to New York, “is this: When 
I set out for Alaska, I had just been 
turned down by two insurance companies 
as a bad risk; and I had been refused an 
appointment to China, or to India, on the 
ground that I was too delicate to stand the 
hardships. 

“The Mission Board 
granted my request to 
be sent to Alaska, 
largely because nobody 
else wanted to go. Be- 
sides, by that time they 
had decided that I 
was going to die any- 
way, and that they 
might as well let me 
die happy. 


"I WAS the tra- 
ditional baby that 
wouldn't fill a quart 
po and as I grew up 
persisted in remain- 
ing ailing and pindling. 
To cap the climax, just 
as I was ready to enter 
college, I was threat- 
ened with blindness, 
and had to spend six 
precious months with 
bandaged eyes in a 
room lighted only by 
my hopes. When the 
doctors took off my 
bandages, they warned 
me that books were not 
on the program for 
some time to come. 

“T needed money almost as much as | 
needed strength, and I decided to combine 
my search for the two. So I went to the 
mountains of West Virginia, where I was 
in turn a farm laborer, a book agent, a 
clerk in a country store, and a school- 
teacher. Every minute I wasn’t busy at 
one of these jobs, I spent tramping, fish- 
ing, and hunting; I learned to handle a 
gun, and to take care of myself in the 
woods. 


A Parson's Strange Adventures With Men of Many Kinds, by MILDRED HARRINGTON 


“As soon as I had got together a few 
dollars and a few pounds of flesh, I set 
out for the University of Wooster, in 
Ohio. By the end of the first term, I had 
exhausted my money and my strength, 
and was obliged to return for another 
summer in West Virginia. Then I went 
back to Wooster and managed to gradu- 
ate. The following year, 1876, I studied 
at Princeton Theological Seminary. Two 

ears later I was graduated from Western 

heological Seminary, and was ready, at 
last, to carry out my long-cherished de- 
termination to be a missionary." 


WHEN Doctor Young sailed for Alaska 
forty-six years ago, disgusted Amer- 
'icans called it “Uncle Sam's Icebox” and 
* Seward's Folly.” Nobody thought that 
this vast new territory would ever amount 
to a hill of beans. . 

Ten years had passed since the United 
States had taken over Alaska, but little 
had been done to improve the condi- 
tions which remained after the Russian 
occupation. À few American soldiers had 
been sent in and three small forts built; 
but the soldiers had been withdrawn 
and the forts abandoned. 

* About the only ‘signs of civilization’ 
that remained," said Doctor Young, 
** were some half-breed children, and the 
art of making home brew from molasses! 
The Hoochenoo Indians had become so 

roficient in manufacturing the home 
rew that a corruption of their tribal 
name, ‘hooch, had been given to the 
stuff. When I landed, most of the sales 
at the two trading posts of southeastern 
Alaska were of molasses!” : 

For almost seven years after Doctor 
Young arrived, there wasn't a policeman, 
or a magistrate, in all Alaska. Every 
one of the two hundred whites and the 
thirty-five thousand natives was a law 
unto himself. There were no salmon 
canneries, no gold mines, not even any 
dream of them! "There were only two post 
offices—at Sitka and at Wrangell — and 
one little steamboat making monthly 
trips to them from Portland, Oeon 

Southeastern Alaska was peopled prin- 
cipally by the Thlinkit and Haida In- 


dians; à savage race living in low, barn- 
like community houses of rough-hewn 
plank. Usually, fifty or sixty men, 
women, and children were crowded 
together into one house. Sanitation and 
morality were unknown. When a chief- 
tain died, from one to six slaves of his 
were buried alive beneath his totem pole. 


, On the “mush.” This is the way Doctor Young often makes his 
rounds in covering his pastorate of nearly 600,000 square miles. In the 
distance you see the beautiful mountains which he and the great 
naturalist John Muir explored together nearly fifty years ago 


(Above) Episcopal church at Val- 
dez, Alaska, where going to church 
partakes of the nature of an arctic 
expedition. You wouldn't believe, 
would you, that for several months 
of the year gorgeous flowers bloom 
and birds sing in this Alaskan vil- 
lage? (Left) A typical Eskimo boy 
under the new régime. His father 
is a hair sealskin clothes dealer, 
so the son is dressed in the latest 
style. Around his neck is a collar 
of wolverine fur. These collars 
are worn in winter by all Eskimos 
who can afford them, as water 
does not freeze on wolverine fur 


The young missionary saw that, 
first of all, he must break up the vi- 
cious custom of living in community 
houses. His first. move, therefore, 
was to send to Portland for a saw- 
mill.- Putting aside his clerical gar- 
ments for a flannel shirt and buckskin 
trousers, he soon had each family at 
Wrangell in a separate house. During 
this time, tóo, he was teaching the native 
women to observe simple rules of hygiene 
in feeding and caring for their children. 
In one year, he had cut the death rate in 
half! 

His second move was to try to get gov- 
ernment help in establishing schools. But 
Uncle Sam was too busy to give much 
thought to the appeals of an insignificant 
missionary from obscure Alaska. 


OCTOR YOUNG, however, refused 

to be discouraged. He imported more 
sawmills, started to train native teachers, 
and began to build schools right and left. 
The one he built at Wrangell was the first 
in all Alaska. When the United States Gov- 
ernment finally undertook to provide edu- 
cational facilities for the territory, officials 
were amazed to find that in many of the 
principal towns there were already flour- 
ishing schools. 

During the ten years he spent in the 
southeastern section, Doctor Young trav- 
eled more than 15,000 miles by canoe, ex- 
ploring and preaching. Accompanied 
only by a native crew, he visited every 
tribe and village in the 1,100 islands which 
lie off the coast. In all the larger villages 
of this scattered archipelago, he estab- 
lished missions, not one of which has ever 
been abandoned. 

“The closest and most helpful friend- 
ship, of the many that have enriched my 
life, was formed (Continued on page 172) 
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a Minute! 


Ask yourself a few questions: Do you feel constantly hurried and worried? 
Are you always trying to catch up and to keep up?— Are you living at 
high tension ?—After being “all wound up" for a long time, are 
you suddenly “all run down,” or afraid you will be? 


By William S. Sadler, M. D. 


HE warning at the top of this 
page is intended for you—yes, 
you! For the chances are almost 
ten to one that if you will take 


time for a good look at the way 


you are living, you will find that you are 
ie ed up to a high pitch of nervous strain. 

Most of you know it already. Many of 
you are asking yourselves how much longer 

ou can "keep it up." Some of you are 
breaking down even now. 

But my warning is not only to those 
who admit that their nerves are over- 
strained. It is intended for all you rest- 
less, hurrying, driving people. Eventhough 
you haven't yet seen the “Danger” sign 
ahead of you, it is there just the same. 

I want to explain to you some of the 
causes of this high tension; how you “get 
that way." I want to tell you of some of 
its serious effects. And I shall try to give 
you some helpful, constructive advice. 

The other day, a highly excited and 
overwrought woman said to me, with 
tears in her eyes, “ Doctor, just what is at 
the bottom of my troubles?" 

“My good woman," I replied, . “your 
ancestors are partly responsible. for your 
troubles! You are the omnibus in which 
your ancestors ride. You have a keen 
mind and many other valuable qualities 
which you got by inheritance. But along 
with them came a cantankerous nervous 
system. It has made life miserable for 
you, because you haven’t known how to 
manage it. 

“You must learn to live with yourself 
as you are, and with the world as it is. If 

ou don’t master that lesson, you will 
beep right on being miserable.” 

What I said to that woman is true of us 
all. Each of us is the omnibus in which 
our ancestors ride; and it is a common 
thing for those ancestors to have given us, 
here in America, a high-strung nervous 
system. 

Already predisposed to this sort of ten- 
sion, we are plunged into the most hectic 
life on the face of the globe. As a nation, 
we drive ahead, trying to lead the world, 
to outrival everybody else. We have a 
mania for speed, thrills, excitement. We 
are victims of Ámericanitis. 

Heredity and environment: these are 
the two sources of the high tension that is 
causing us so much trouble. If you are to 
escape disaster, you must face these two 
factors, and learn how to control them. 

Now let us suppose that you admit you 
are keyed up to a pretty high pitch; that 
you are restless and overwrought; you 
don't sleep well; perhaps you have head- 
aches and indigestion. 

These bad feelings are probably due to 

- or more of three conditions: toxic ten- 

--rvous tension, blood-pressure ten- 


sion. In this article I shall discuss only 
the first two. The third one I shall take 
up in a later article. 

Toxic tension, as you probably know, 
implies the presence of some poison in the 
system. This poison is a constant irritant. 
Many persons are on the verge of a break- 
down, simply because their blood stream 
is more or less saturated with these chemi- 
cal poisons. 

‘The commonest sources of such poisons 
are tea, coffee, tobacco, alcohol, and vari- 
ous drugs which a great many people ha- 
bitually take, believing them to be harm- 
less and even beneficial. 

I had one patient, a woman about forty 
years old, who puzzled me greatly for a 
while." She was very nervous, and was 
troubled with insomnia and a mild but 
persistent form of headache. She had con- 
stipation and peculiar attacks of indiges- 
tion. Yet a thorough examination failed 
to reveal any disease. ? 

Finally, I found that she was drinkin 
fifteen cups of fairly strong tea a day. 
told her that this was probably respon- 
sible for her condition, and that she must 
stop it. | 

When she was deprived of her narcotic- 
stimulant, she went into hysteria, and we 
had two weeks of very trying experiences. 
But after that she began to sleep better 
and to gain in weight. Her headaches, 
restlessness, temper explosions, and other 
troubles gradually disappeared; and in 
six months she was a new woman, both in 
appearance and in behavior. That was a 
case of toxic tension. 

We use over 1,250,000,000 pounds of 
tea and coffee in this country every year. 
We consume 8,000,000,000 cigars and 
about 50,000,000,000 ready-made ciga- 
rettes, to say nothing of those smokers roll 
for themselves. 


I: IS estimated that the average daily 
dose of poison for every man, woman, 
and child in the United States is 306 grains 
of alcohol, 6 grains of nicotine, 6 grains of 
caffein, and 1.5 grains of opium. 

The use of this enormous amount of 
chemical poisons is bound to resultin nerv- 
ous excitability and high tension, espe- 
cially in a nation which, bi inheritance, is 
predisposed toward nervousness. 

Even supposedly harmless drugs cannot 
be taken continuously without evil conse- 
quences. For example, people who are 
always taking soda, for mild indigestion, 
are courting trouble. So are the chronic 
consumers of headache remedies, of sleep- 
ing powders, and of other drugs. 

de is so easy to form these habits. You 
begin by taking something when you feel 
exhausted, or when you have to meet some 
unusual demand on your strength and 


your nervous force. The first effect is to 
stimulate you; but there is a later reaction, 
or rebound, of the nervous system which 
results in nervous depression. Then you 
take another dose to get another stimu- 
lating kick—and so on, round and round 
the vicious circle. 

- You take drugs because you are tense; 
but they are chemical irritants which 
make you more tense. You probably in- 
crease the dose; you hace to, in order to 
get the effect you want. And so you sys- 
tematically poison yourself. 

If you are nervous, irritable, with a host 
of “miseries” which you can't account 
for, study your habits, and find out whether 
you are habitually taking any of these 
chemical poisons. If you are, lose no time 
in swearing off. . 

Toxic tension may be partly caused by 

a diet that increases the acidity of the 
blood; or, to put it another way, one that 
diminishes the alkaline reserve. I have 
already explained this point in a previous 
article, so I will say only this: Water is the 
best beverage in the world; and a simple 
diet of milk, fruits, and green vegetables, 
with a moderate amount of eggs and 
meat, is the most wholesome. 

Remember that fruits do not increase 
the acidity of the blood. They have ex- 
actly the opposite effect. Breads, and the 
other starchy foods, together with eggs 
and meat, are the chief acid-formers. 

Remember, also, that too much acid in 
the blood acts as a chemical irritant, like 
the poisons we have been discussing. This 
constant irritation affects the nervous 
system, causing a condition of high ten- 
sion. The poisons resulting from so- 
called autointoxication also belong to this 
order of toxic irritation. 

But these are not the only influences 
that act upon the nerves. It is perfectly 
possible for you to have high tension, even 
though your system is not irritated by 
chemical poisons. We will call this form 
of it "nervous tension. ” 

Now, you can refrain from using alcohol 
or tobacco; you can leave tea and coffee 
alone, or use them in moderation; and you 
can refuse to form any drug habits. But 
you cannot get rid of the nervous system 
you were born with; and you cannot change 
the conditions of modern life. 

And so I say to you, as I said to the 
patient I mentioned: “ You must learn to 
live with yourself as you are, and with the 
world as it is.” 

As I describe the chief causes of nervous 
tension, I want you to study yourself and 
te check off those which are present in 
your own case. i 

Practically all of us are trying to do (o 
many things. Modern life is a many- 
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ringed circus, and we are feverishly at- 
tempting to perform in a dozen rings at 
once. 

.. I heard a song the other day about “a 
little bit of this, and a little bit of that.” 
It made me think of many of my patients. 
They are trying to crowd everything into 
their lives: business, home, society, church, 
clubs, philanthropy, sport, letters, books, 
theatres, concerts, radio, movies, motor 
rides, dancing, voting, 
visiting the sick, chari- 
ties, funerals, weddings, 
dentists, doctors, exer- 
cises! 

Read that list again. 
Long as it is, can you say 
that there is anything 
there which you haven't 
tried to include in your 
own program of “ Things 
I Ought To Do"? 

I am not denying that 
many of these activities 
are necessary, and that 
most of them are desir- 
able. But neither can 
you deny that the at- 
tempt to keep up with 
that program makes you 
feel constantly hurried 
and driven; nor that 
your inevitable failure 
to keep up with it makes 
you worried and nervous. 


You simply must take 
yourself in hand and 
control this impulse to 
crowd your days impos- 
sibly full. Admitthat you 
can’t do all the things 
you'd like to do. Elim- 
inate some of them— 
and quit thinking about 
them! That will ease 
the tension, in the first 
place; and if you have a 
rogram which you can 
Den up with, you won't 
be worrying over your 
failure to keep up. 

You will find that 
emotional conflicts are 
another great cause of 
yur nervous tension. 

very human being has 
emotions, so this is one factor that affects 
us all. 

Perhaps you do not realize that you 
are, more or less, a dual personality: a 
queer mixture of two temperaments. The 
result is that a constant succession of 
“sham battles” is being fought in your 
soul. 

In the mind of every modern man and 
woman there is a clash between primitive 
instincts and civilized ideals and conven- 
tions. The failure to realize this, and to 
know how to adjust and to regulate these 
conflicts, results in nervous tension and 
its aftermath of nervous exhaustion, 
brain fag, neurasthenia, and so on. 

I don’t mean that I believe in all the 
Quee of modern Freudian philosophy. 

hat system is helpful in getting at the 
bottom of some troubles. But as for the 
theory that all forms of worry, tension, 
and nervous eccentricity are of a sex ori- 
gin—well, I simply don’t believe it. 

I recognize that there are other instincts 
and impulses in all normal persons which 


are just as strong as the sex impulse. 

Our primary emotions have to do with 
work, recreation, religion, as well as with 
sex life; and if we are either unduly re- 
pressing our emotions in any domain, or 
are failing to control them, we are bound 
to suffer from psychic tension, which will 
affect our nervous tension. 

Next, I want to say something about 
conscience. I am using the word in a 
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broad sense, in connection with whatever 
we think we ought to do, or to be, whether 
it is a question of morals or not. 

As a physician, I am constantly hav- 
ing patients who are "sick," for no other 
reason than that they are victims of their 
own conscientious scruples. 5 

For example, we certainly should pay 
enough attention to our health to keep 
from violating the laws that affect it. But 
why go to the other extreme? Many of 
you have a meddlesome habit of “ listen- 
ing in" on your vital processes. You be- 
come so concerned over your physical 
welfare, so solicitous about your vital 
machinery, that you are constantly worry- 
ing about it. 


ELL, your brain cells and your whole 

nervous system are important parts 
of that machinery. And when you occupy 
your mind with worries, you cause nerv- 
ous tension, which prevents the normal 
working of the mechanism you are so con- 
cerned over. Your excessive anxiety 
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about your health actually defeats your 
desire to feel well—and often it is the on/y 
reason why you do not feel well. 

I know people who are so "'conscien- 
tious” over small details of hygiene that 
they make a religion out of the observance 
of these details. I have one patient, for 
instance, who believes it is a positive sin 
to eat between meals. 

You may not be so extreme as that. 

But are you sure that 
' you have no health fads? 
Are you sure you are not 
watching yourself for 
this symptom or that 
one? Examining your 
sensations, wondering 
about them, and magni- 
fying their importance? 

Don't try to be your 
own diagnostician. Have 
a "health audit" regu- 
larly, say, once a year. 
That is, have a careful 
and comprehensive phys- 
ical examination. If 
the verdict is that you 
are well, go away and be 
well. If you are given 
any advice, follow it. 

Dos 't sit around won- 
dering and worrying, im- 
agining and fearing, with- 
out any facts to go by. 
The only fact behind a 
lot of unpleasant sen- 
sations may be the fact 
that you have worried 
pouner into a state of 
high nervous tension. 


S FOR the conscience 
that directs our ac- 
tions from the point of 
view of morals, it is of 
great value; but don 't get 
theidea that yourindivid- 
ual conscience is always 
and infallibly “the voice 
of God.” Conscience tells 
you to do right; but its 
dictates as to what is 
right are very different 
in different people. 

An American mother’s 
conscience would impel 
her to lay down her life 
to save her child. A Hindu mother’s con- 
science would impel her to throw her babe 
into the jaws of a crocodile! 

Conscience is largely controlled by our 
inherited and acquired standards of right 
and of wrong. It is not always enlight- 
ened. So, when you follow your personal 
conscience, do so with the aid of reason 
and judgment. Don’t fear it, as if it 
were a terrible Moloch. It should be a 
friendly guide, not a vengeful tyrant. 

could recite cases by the score of 
splendid men and women who have be- 
come semi-invalids, simply through worry 
over the demands of a misguided con- 
science. Here are a few who have come to 
me only recently: 

A young man who has almost wrecked 
his health and his career by worrying over 
trifling indiscretions of his youth. Noth- 
ing serious, mind you; and nothing which 
is not entirely past and done with now. 

Then here is a minister who has become 
hyper-conscientious about his work. He 
has ruined his (Continued on page 170) 


The Meanest Man In 
The County 


The story of a miser who kept his promise 


By Alexander Hull 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL MEYLAN 


N CYGNET they called Amos Lind 
the meanest man in Morgan County. 
Inasmuch as he lived only half a 
mile from Cygnet, had lived there 
nearly fifty years, and had transacted 
a good deal of business with the people of 
that village, Cygnet should have known. 

If this was true, “the meanest man in 
the county” was a very sick man. He lay 
uneasily upon his bed, staring at the dingy 
ceiling, sighing now and then, plucking at 
the covers with bony fingers, and thinkin 
bitter thoughts. is face was winced 
with them and, it may be, a little with 
pain. The pain now, however, was not 
very grievous. The thoughts were. Old 
Doc Corbie had just gone, leaving a ver- 
dict bitter as gall to Amos. 

“Ordinarily,” the doctor had said, “I'd 
swear that a man in your condition 
wouldn’t ever get up again. I expected 
you to be dead by now. I forgot your 
stubbornness, though. You fooled me. In 
another month you'll be out of bed. 

“But there's one thing I can tell you, 
Amos. You won't ever be the same man 
again. You may live to foreclose many a 
mortgage—I’m pretty near honest enough 
to say I hope not—but you'll never work 
this farm another season. You'll have to 
hire a man." 

The sound that this wrung from Amos 
was one of agony. 

“That hurts, doesn’t it?" commented 
the old doctor. “But it's true. Get me, 
Amos! You go back to that old grind 
and you'll be a dead man inside of two 
weeks. Some other fellow will be spend- 
ing your money for you—making ducks 
and drakes of it—which maybe, after all, 
is what ought to be made of money." 

Another sound from the bed. He inter- 
preted it, correctly, as violent protest. 

“Amos, it's certainly a luxury to have 
you where I can express myself freely — 
and be paid for it. That's the cream of it 
—be paid for it! Which reminds me: 
Two dollars, please.” 

Still another sound of protest. 

“Oh, yes, you will!" said Corbie bland- 
ly. “That was the understanding. You 
were to pay me cash for every visit.” 

Amos fumbled under his pillow, and 
produced two one-dollar bills. 

Doctor Corbie stuffed them carelessly 
into his coat pocket and put on his hat. 

“You understood me, did you? Try 
anything more strenuous than mere book 
work, and you're a goner—absolutely.” 

For a long time Amos lay staring at the 
ceiling. Then with difficulty he turned on 
his right side so that he could look through 
the meager window, across the barnyard, 
to the valley and up the low hills across 


the creek. Very]lovely his fields were, 
wrapped in a blue haze. It seemed to 
Amos that they called to him persuasive- 
ly: "Come to us! We must be plowed 
and harrowed, and sown and reaped!” 

As if theirs were actual voices, Amos 
could hear them. And he could not an- 
swer! 

At the end of half an hour he stirred 
and, putting his hand out, he impatiently 
tapped the bell which Doc Corbie had 
made him buy, and which had probably 
saved his life half a dozen times in the last 
two months. A woman of thirty-eight, 
Della Balch by name, his combined nurse 
and housekeeper, entered. 

"You weren't dead, were you?" in- 

uired Amos evilly. 

Della flushed in the manner of one who 


They were walking 
home one mild eve- 
ningin early October, 
and had reached the « 
gate of her mother's 
cottage and the em- 
barrassing moment 
when he must offer 
her the five dollars 


has determined to remain outwardly 
unresentful of insult or degradation. 

“T was in the kitchen warming your 
milk,” she said quietly. 

“Leave it wait," said Amos testily. ^I 
want to say something. I've been think- 
ing. says I can’t do any hard work 
—for a while.” 

He added the phrase “for a while," not 
because he disbelieved the doctor nor 
because he expected to déceive Della, 
but rather from an ingrained and cross- 
grained habit of never telling quite the 
truth. 

“For a while," he repeated. “Well, my 
fields have got to be plowed. Who's to 
plow them?" It was a legitimate ques- 
tion, without any rhetoric abot it. Who 
would? Certainly no man thereabout! 
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“I want you to go over to Casstown, out 
to Davis's Mill, and find Peter Lind." 

"Peter Lind!" 

“That’s what I said! 
er's son, brother that's dead. — Didn't 
know I had a nephew, did you? That's 
one thing I kept from Cygnet, anyway! 
I expect they're laughing to think of me 
bedridden, and my helds a-crying out to 
be tilled, and nobody raising a hand to 
help me. Well, after all, I had a card up 
my sleeve—a nephew; and none of you 
knew anything about it. 

“Tell him his Uncle Amos is sick, mor- 
tal sick, and wants to see him before it's 


He's my broth- 


too late. Tell him I've got property. Tell 
him to hurry. Go this afternoon." 

He brought out a worn pocketbook. 

“The fare is a dollar and three cents the 
round trip," he remarked. "Here's a dol- 
lar five." 

*What will you do while I'm gone?" 
she asked. 

“PI be all right." 

“You'd better have Sarah Wynn.” 

*No! Sarah comes too high." 

*But—" 

“Listen!” said Amos viciously. "You're 
afraid I'll croak and you'll be out of a job 
then? Well, I won't! ’Stead of that, I'm 
going to get up—next Tuesday. You 
hear me? Next Tuesday I'll get up, spite 
of old Corbie, and I'll dress myself and, 
by the great horn spoon, I'll fire you! 
Now get that milk!" 

Della got it. Then she finished the 
dishes, brought him fresh water, smoothed 


his pillows, and said: ‘I’m going now." 
Amos did not condescend to reply. 
Half an hour after she had gone the 
door of his bedroom sounded to a light 
tap, and in response to his gruff ‘‘Come 
in!” a girl of nineteen entered. She had 
the same clear, serene, kindly eyes, the 
same rose-petal complexion, the same 
compact grace and dignified bearing that 
Della had possessed. Indeed, the resem- 
blance between the girl, Ellen, and her 
mother was remarkable. She had, how- 
ever, one thing that her mother had 
forever lost—the dewy freshness of youth. 
“Mother sent me," said Ellen. “She 


didn’t think that you should be alone.” 
“I suppose," Amos sniffed, "she'll take 
a good deal of credit to herself on that ac- 
count. Well, it's a// she'll take! Being 
sick's costing me enough, without hiring 
extra girls to pass the time of day with 
me" 

“This afternoon will not cost you any- 
thing," said Ellen, with gentle dignity. 
"['m staying out of kindness, Mr. Lind!" 

Again that short, sharp bark from the 
bedridden man. 

“PIL be in the other room, reading,” 
said Ellen. “And if you want anything, 
you have only to call." 


HE NEEDEDnothing, really, butaslong 
as she was there, costing him nothing, 
it seemed to him that it would be folly not 
to make use of her. He was not given to 
folly—much. He used her without scru- 
ple, and Ellen had a very tiresome and 
interrupted afternoon. When the Cass- 
town train whistled for the creek road, 
Ellen went home. 

A little later, Amos heard the steps of 
Della, returning. 

"Well," said Amos, “did you see him?" 

“Yes,” 

“Well—is he coming?" 

“He will come to-morrow morning.” 
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There was a long silence after that. 
Della occupied it in straightening things 
about the room; Amos in glaring at her 
back. At length he exploded: 

*Well—why don't you talk!” 

“What about?” 

“About what you’re thinking! I war- 
rant you're thinking a plenty!" 

One of her rare sparks of resentment 
flashed in Della. “You want to know 
what I'm thinking?" she asked, turning 
and looking him in the face; “I’m thinking 
it's a shame for a young man like him to 
be coming here to eat his heart out in the 
thankless service of the meanest man in 
the county." 

Amos breathed in silence a moment. 
Then, not very crestfallen, but with a 
note of actual admiration in his voice, he 
said, “Gorry! You were thinking, weren't 
you!’ 


[ATER in the evening he ascertained 
from Della that Peter Lind was what is 
sometimes known among the ladies as a 
"beautiful young man." It meant for 
Amos that he would be a ninny. So much 
the better! 

The judgment was confirmed when he 
saw Peter in the morning. He recognized 
at once in his face those lines of gentleness 
and sympathy that he felt had been the 
undoing of the boy's father, who had 
colossally bungled life, and had died on 
the verge of destitution—unhelped by 
Amos. To his satisfaction, he soon dis- 
covered that Peter bore him no malice for 
this hard-heartedness, if, indeed, he knew 
of it. Amos realized, before they had con- 
versed five minutes, that the young man 
would be easily managed. 

“There’s little enough time left me," 
said Amos speciously (for he felt so well 
this morning that he was resolved to live 
at least fifteen years longer, and felt that 
he would easily succeed in this resolve), 
"and you're all the kin that's left me. So 
I'm glad to be making up with you, and 
I'm going to make you my heir. Your 
part of the bargain will be to run the 
farm. I won't pretend it won't be a favor 
—my farm is perishing for a man to work 
it. There'll be lots of hard work, and I 
won't be able to pay you much; but then 
you're young am thong and you can af- 
ford to wait a little, with such an inheri- 
tance coming to you." 

Peter made a gesture of impatience. 
“If it's only enough to clothe me—maybe 
five dollars a week." 

Amos countered, “Say twenty a month? 
Of course you'll have it all some day— 
and not far off. But money's tied up. 
I'm always short on cash. I might man- 
age twenty, though." 

“T could probably do with even less, if I 
had to." 

“Good boy! Because a penny saved is 
a penny earned, and you'll be by that 
AUC) the richer. Can you come right 
off?" 

"Right off!’ said Peter, standing up 
and letting his eyes flash out happily over 
the fields that were to be Ais one day, but 
even now his to work in and make fruit- 
ful. “I should say so! I'll come to-night. 
I've only a handful of things to pack. 

"Uncle Amos, I can't rightfully thank 
you. It isn’t because I don't want to, or 
because I'm not grateful. Only—I can't 
do much with—words! I’ve got between 
four and five hundred dollars saved up 
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from working in the mill. 
I've been saving to buy 
a farm some day. I—I 
—Nwhy, it just seems to 
me when I see the fields 
stretching out all gold 
and green and brown 
and white, that they 
have voices—voices that 
call to me!” 

Amos listened, and 
was startled. What was 
this? The Lind blood! 
Peter had that love of 
the soil in him, too! And 
the more the boy loved 
the land, the more he, 
Amos, might safely ex- 
tort from him! 


ETER had a knack 

for farming that 
amounted almost to 
genius. He would work, 
Amos found, from break 
of day to the fall of dark, 
and then go on by light 
of lantern. A working 
fool! It was too good to 
be true! And with what 
an instinct he seemed to 
know exactly the right 
thing in any emergency! 
This would be a year of 
bumper crops. 

So Amos, moving 
slowly about, one day, 
leaning upon his gnarled 
hickory cane, concluded. 
His inspection finished, 
he ambled off down the 
lane to the house, 
whence presently he 
emerged and drove into 
town to transact busi- 
ness with the bank. 
When he had finished he 
crossed the street and 
mounted to Doctor Cor- 
bie's office. He went in 
chuckling. The doctor 
was at his desk posting 
his books. 

“Gettin’ rich, ain't 
youf’’ commented 
Amos. ‘Well, you don't make anything 
off me this trip, Doc. This is a social call. 
You might look me over in a friendly 
way, though, not professionally." 

“PI do it,” said Corbie, grinning. “Out 
of curiosity—for you’re a living miracle, 
and I'd like to know how you managed 
it. i 

He went over Amos carefully, with now 
and then an expression of profane amaze- 
ment. "Well," he pronounced finally, 
"you old skinflint, you're good for ten 
years yet—maybe more. You're a mira- 
cle, that's all! Only, what I said before 
still goes. | No physical exertion—no 
working, no lifting, no running—under- 
stand?” 


[E WAS nearly six when Amos finally 
reached home and found Peter getting 
supper. 

“You go out and unhitch,” he said ge- 
nially, “and I'll keep an eye on the spuds 
till you get in." 

Peter went out quietly, and a few min- 
utes later returned to relieve Amos. Pres- 
ently the supper was dished and they sat 
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Suddenly Peter's disappointment and disillusion overwhelmed him. ‘* You've 
dollars a month. . . . Why, I haven't even a penny to buy a present for the 


down at the table. Amos, unusually ex- 
hilarated, talked freely; but the young 
man ate moodily and replied only in mon- 
osyllables. 

“What’s the matter!” inquired Amos 
at length. ‘You seem kind of low." 

Peter pushed back his chair deliberately 
and looked at Amos. “The matter is, 
we'll have to have someone to do the cook- 
ing. It’s too much, after working all day 
in the field, to come in and cook besides. 
I can't do it any longer. It's wearing me 
out." 

Amos had an unpleasant twinge. "I've 
been doing it all my life—up to three 
months ago." 

"Yes, and, without offense, look at 
what it did for you." 

"]t saved me a sight of money," re- 
torted Amos promptly. 

"At a price. A price I don't want to 

ay. 
“If I were able," said Amos, trying to 
achieve a note of pathos, *'I'd do the cook- 
ing myself." 

js was not impressed. “l don't 
think you're any better cook than I am. 


] feel the need of food that's tasty—appe- 
tizing. Food that's had the hand of a 
woman working on it." 

Amos felt the satisfaction of the after- 
noon oozing away: 

"[f you're hinting me to hire Della 
Balch again, why, I won't do it—that's 
flat! I won't do it!" 

Peter was silent for a little. "Guess I'd 
better see to the reaper in the barn," he 
remarked, rising. In the door, he paused 
and turned back into the room. 

"Where. you going?" asked Amos. 
“Thought you were going to mend that 
reaper!” 

"['m going up to change my clothes. 
That reaper isn't the only thing that needs 
mending. It can wait. Along with the 
rest of the run-down implements. The 
barn needs fixing, too. The tool shed's on 
the verge of dropping over. The smoke- 
house isn't much ertir, You’ve got the 
finest farm in the county, and the poorest 
equipment. It would kill a man to keep 
the place going." 

“All that costs money,” said Amos sen- 
tentiously. 
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kept me here for nine months, working night and day like a slave, on twenty 
girl I love, or to take her to town to the movies, or to a church sociable! 


“Well, you’ve got it, haven’t you?” 
asked Peter coolly. 

“T believe in using things as long as 
there’s wear in them.” 

"| know you do. You used yourself 
that way. You'd like to use me that way, 
too. But I don’t aim to let you.” 

A twinge of fear pervaded Amos. 
“What you going to do?” he asked. 

"|'m going over to see if Mrs. Balch 
will cook for us—for my twenty dollars a 
month!” 

That was all! The fear left Amos. He 
was secretly elated. Della was a splendid 
cook, and he liked good food if he didn’t 
have to pay for it too highly. Twenty 
dollars a month for both man and house- 
ie however, was exceedingly reason- 
able. 


PETER knocked at the door of the Balch 
cottage. It opened, and a girl stood on 
the threshold. 
“Tm Peter Lind,” he explained, “and 
Pd like to speak to Mrs. Balch, if I 
may.” 


"Im Ellen Balch. 


Won’t you come 


in?" said the girl, smiling. “Mother has 
gone to town, but she'll be back soon." 
ao you,” said Peter, stepping in- 
side. 

Strangely, there was even at that mo- 
ment a vague premonition of what she 
might mean to bin. Something instinc- 
tively drew himto Ellen. Therewasaclean 
and sweet and wholesome atmosphere 
about her. He felt, as he sat down in the 
cheerful little parlor that it was very good 
to be there, and that it would make Amos, 
afterward, easier to bear. 

It was am hour before Della returned, 
but it passed very quickly and Ellen 
and Peter were good friends long before it 
was over. Della welcomed him cordially, 
and Peter explained the reason for his call. 

“Pm sorry," said Della; “but I really 
can't come. I'm working in town.” 

“You don’t know of anyone else?” 

"I'm sorry, but I don’t.” 

Peter nodded disconsolately, and rose. 

“Mother—I wonder—Mr. Lind!" cried 
Ellen, flushing. “I’m not such a good cook 
as Mother is, but—would I do?" 

Della brokein. “Why, Ellen, you! But 


] thought that you—” 

Ellen silenced her with 
a look. 

“You really would?” 
asked Peter happily. 

““Yes, of course I 
would! It's only a little 
way across the fields, and 
I could run over in the 
morning before break- 
fast, you see. Evenings 
—if it was late—”’ 

“Oh, I could always 
see you safely home!” 
cried Peter quickly. 

Ellen exchanged a de- 
mure glance with her 
mother. “Thank you,” 
she said. ‘Do you want 
me to-morrow?” 

“Tf you can come.’ 

A few moments later 
Peter, lingering for an 
instant in the yard after 
the door had been closed, 
heard Della cry out, 
“Ellen, child, what on 
earth do you mean? I 
thought you were never, 
never going to do that 
sort of work!" 

The golden laugh oj 
Ellen followed closely on 
that speech, ‘‘Oh, 
Mother, I’m so sorry for 
him! He seems so nice, 
post boy! And imagine 
iving with Amos—I’m 
sorry for him!” 

To Peter, going off in 
the darkness, it suddenly 
seemed a very beautiful 
world, after all, in which 
there was an Ellen to be 
sorry for him! 


Bur it was often very 
far from beautiful. 

Such repairs as were 
made, he must either 
piece out from old and 
rotten materials stored 
on the place, or he must 
buy from his savings ac- 
count. Presently he 
would be penniless. 

Already in Cygnet, by the end of the fall 
harvesting, they were betting Peter would 
never stick through the spring plowing. 
He was a fool, of course; but he wasn’t 
that big a fool, they said. Peter himself 
was doubtful. e knew now that he 
loved Ellen, but if the knowledge was 
sweet it was also bitter. What chance 
had he of marrying her? How dared he 
even tell her that he loved her? He had 
sworn to his hurt to stay by Amos, and 
apparently, unless he broke that promise, 
Filen must remain forever unattainable. 
He couldn’t ask her to live there, even if 
she were willing, and Amos not opposed, 
for how could he clothe her? What 
amusements would she have? What com- 
forts or conveniences? It was a hopeless 
puzzle! In which conclusion, he reckoned 
without Ellen. 

They were walking home one mild eve- 
ning in early October, and had reached the 

ate of her mother’s cottage and the em- 
Faraoi moment when he must offer 
her the five dollars, which she always took 
with such a (Continued on page 213) 


Noises at Night Dont Get A 
Rise Out of Me Any More 


Even at the risk of not being much of a hero to my wife, I've decided that if a 
burglar wants anything in the house worse than I do he's welcome to it— 
I'd rather be minus some bric-a-brac in the morning than have a 
yeggman shoot extra buttonholes in my nightie and use my 
chin for a stepladder as he climbs out the window 


HAT should a man do 

about noises in the night? 

Should he investigate, or 

“leave 'em lay?” 

When a wife nudges her 
husband in the ribs during the still small 
hours, and whispers hoarsely, “ Whazzat? " 
is she entitled to an answer? 

Some men believe that she 
- hop out of bed, grab a pocket 
flashlight and stride fiercely 
from room to room. If the 
noise is not found on the 
second or first floor they march 
down into the depths of the 
cellar. They are the Mighty 
Noise Hunters. 

Other men are a little more 


is, and they 


reserved. They rise to a 
sitting position in bed and 
listen. They want to have a 


fairly definite idea of the kind 
of noise and its probable 
source. Then, having fixed 
the location of the disturb- 
ance, approximately, they 
rise, pussyfoot to the hall, 
switch on the lights and de- 
scend the staircase with all 
the illumination one might 
expect in the main ring of a 
circus. 

This type of Noise Hunter 
isirrevocably opposed to going 
in quest of possible burglars 
in the dark. He has a feeling 
that proper lighting effects 
will take away a night 
prowler's morale at the very 
start. This is his hope. 

The last thing in the world 
he wants to see is a burglar, 
yet he feels that if he must 
see one he wants plenty of 
kght. This man is not any 
too thorough. If he doesn't 
locate the noise after the first 
few minutes he will shuffle 
up-stairs and report that it is 
“nothing at all, nothing at all." 
best a half-hearted noise pursuer. 

Then there is the man who, upon hearing 
a strange noise below, will begin coughing 
very explosively by way of brcadrasting 
to the intruder the fact that a male per- 
son, or nearly so, is at home. Having 
coughed, he will listen a few moments. If 
the noise persists he will get up, stamp 
across the floor to convey the idea he 


He is at 
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is a very heavy and formidable being. 
Then he will suddenly throw open the ed 
room door and shout in as basso a voice 
as he can work up under the circum- 
stances, " Whatcher doin’ there???” 

He is hoping against hope he will get 
no answer. Should he get one, however, he 
will slam the door, throw open the nearest 
window and yell loudly and long for help. 


Why is it that a man hunting a burglar 
always wants plenty of illumination? 


And there is the man who always keeps 
a police whistle under his pillow and 
blows it without getting out of bed. The 
idea is not to summon help as much as to 
get rid of the intruder. 

He has an idea that a good blast from a 
police whistle will make even a curtain 
stop flapping in the breeze. 

Now à ursue a policy of non-inter- 
ference with regard to noises in the night. 


I feel that nights were made for sleeping, 
not for exploring. My contention is that 
there are only two classes of night noises: 
those that indicate burglars and those 
that do not. I live in the country, and a 
noise in the country is worth two in the 
city. It gets twice the distance. 

Always a city dweller, I moved to the 
country two years ago. The first few 
weeks I put in all my nights 
in exploration work from room 
to room. I was always arising 
and starting forth on a new 
search in response to a timid 
"Whazzat?" It reached a 
point where I was considering 
installing one of those brass 
poles that firemen use to 
make a quick trip from the 
second floor to the first, and 
keeping a bicycle on the first 
floor for a rapid round of the 
living-room, dining-room, 
solarium, and kitchen. 


4 INALLY, I began to tire of 
these nightly excursions. 
Ataboutthesame time the 
thought suddenly dawned up- 
on me, “What would you do 
if a noise really turned out to 
be a burglar?" The question 
staggered me. I never have 
kept any weapon more men- 
acing than a safety razor. It 
is years since I have been in 
physical condition to box or 
wrestle a worthy foe. I once 
read a book on hypnotism, 
but I feel doubtful that I 
could maneuver a really Grade 
A burglar into the right posi- 
tion to "get his eye" and 
successfully cast a spell over 
him. 

Clearly, the burglar would 
have all the advantage. It 
would be a one-sided fight. 
Maybe it wouldn’t be a fight 
at all—just a shot in the night and a hole 
in either your correspondent or the nice 
new wall paper, or both. Really, too much 
of a price to pay to keep a total stranger 
from departing with a dozen plated spoons, 
a few phono raph records, a deck or two 
of cards, and the watch dog! That the 
watch dog would be among the loot is 
certain. The one I keep will make friends 
withanyone. Heevenfollowsdog-catchers! 


Noises at Night Don't Get a Rise Out of Me Any More, by H. 


To-day I got to thinking how 
burglars have changed, and 
rad the rules of m should 
change correspondingly. 

In the first place, the old- 
school robber has disappeared. 
He was in most cases a good- 
natured ‘robber with a kind 
heart. Robbery was not his 
steady business. He worked at 
it during periods of unemploy- 
ment in the wire mill or at the 
canning factory. He was simpl 
a slack-season desperado, wit 
a sad face and a gentle dispo- 
sition. 

Whenever he set out to pull 
a job, it was with the prelim- 
inary “Gosh, how I hate to do 
this!” 


HE SELDOM carried a gun. 
He picked peoplehethought 
could afford to lose a little 
silverware. If he forced an 
entrance without arousing any- 
body, and gathered a little loot 
without opposition, all very 
well. But if he disturbed any- 
body—and the realization he 
had done this would just about 
kill him—he would, if possible, 
respectfully withdraw. If you 
interrupted him while he was 
assorting spoons he would drop 
everything, mumble his ex-. 
cuses, and depart through the 
mearest window. If you cor- 
nered him he'd heave a sigh 
sufficient to wring your heartstrings, give 
you a forlorn look, surrender meekly, and 
play a hand of pinochle with you until the 
wagon came. 

Retires the time you caught him and 
the time the cops came, it was possible to 
become quite chummy with him. In the 
old days a man left alone in a big house 
a few nights would almost yearn for a 
burglar. 

ere have been cases where the beauti- 
ful daughter of the pickle magnate, aroused 
to behold a handsome 
robber scooping up 
her bracelets and la- 
valliéres, fell in love 
with him, married him 
a few weeks later, had 
him reformed at the 
First M. E. church, 
and lived happily with 
him ever after, raising 
four sons to become 

. M. C. A. secre- 
taries. 

In the old days, a 
husband aroused by 
a strange noise would 
get up, buckle on his 
night shirt, take an 
oil lamp in one hand, 
a horse pistol in the 
other, and go down 
to the scene of trouble 
like a noble hero by 
Henty out of Dumas. 

e had nothing to 
fear. The worst the 
robber would dowould 
be to blow out his 


lamp! 
Today all is 
changed. Burglars 
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Applying the firehouse idea to a suburban home, 
“where men are men and women are nervous” 


simply won’t play with you any more! 
The modern robber is a robber by choice, 
practice, and determination. ‘To-day a 
robber goes at burgling with the same 
attention to details that a contracting 
plumber goes at putting in a new heating 
plant. He draws up plans and specifi- 


cations of the job. He estimates how long 
it will take and how much it will profit 
him. He is an efficiency expert from first 
to last, and he carries all the tools, chief 
among which is a large, ugly, well-oiled 
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gun. He carries blueprints and 
a helper or apprentice. With 
this blueprint he determines 
when he will enter, where he 
will go, and where he will exit. 
And once he takes a job he will 
go through with it, if he has to 
shoot everybody in sight. 


TUE modern burglar dislikes 
you before he has even seen 
you. He takes your photo off 
the living-room table and bites 
its ears off, just by way of 
getting himself in the right 
mood for action should you 
appear in person. 

e can cut a card in half 
with a revolver at thirty paces. 
This being so, an adult male 
in a flowing nightgown is a 
fairly easy target. 

All about him there is a 
manner that seems to say 
“Don’t Disturb While at 
Work." 

He belongs to the Slay-As- 
You-Enter School of Criminals. 

If he can leave your home un- 
interrupted and not leave any 
valuables behind, he will do so 
eventually. But if approached 
or cornered, he will begin spray- 
ing you with little steel pellets 
that will not improve your 
health. He will put extra 
buttonholes in your nightie 
and step on your chin going 
out. 

Business is business with this (y)egg 
and he won’t mix it with pleasure. It is 
useless to try to get him to sit down and 
chat. He doesn’t care to meet you. 

This being so, is there any reason why 

‘ou should go out of your way to meet 
fimi I ask you. 

I lean to the negative, and I lean 
heavily. i 

My motto with regard to noises in the 
night with the crime wave at its present 
height is “ Stop, Listen, But Don't k!” 

Some men say they 
don’t mind being shot. 
I might not if it was 
in a good cause. But 
I hate getting plugged 
just to satisfy my 
curiosity asto whether 
a faint noise at the 
foot of the stairs was 
caused by one mouse, 
or the Forty Thieves, 
or neither. 

Anything I have in 
my house that a bur- 

lar wants worse than 

do he is welcome to. 
All I ask is that he be 
as quiet as possible, 
and close the window 
going out. I think it 
would be as unfair for 
him to ask me down- 
stairs to fight a duel 
with him as it would 
be for me to ask him 
up-stairs to collabo- 
rate in an article for 
THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
SS ine. Every man to 
his own calling. 
(Continuedon page188) 


If You're Ever Lonely 
Think of “Aunt Libbie" Felcher 


She lives in an isolated farmhouse in northern Vermont — When her only son left 
home, thirty years ago, she thought she had a lonely life ahead of her — 
Yet she has filled those years with warm human interest — 
The method by which she has accomplished this 


By Mary B. Mullett 


NE glowing, golden day last 

autumn, I went up across the 

asture, behind a weather- 

eaten Vermont farmhouse, to 

a flaming grove of maples at the 

summit of the hill. All through this wood 

were sunny open spaces, 

waist deep in ferns—not 

green now, but tawny yel- 
low, like ripened grain. 


life and death. I have thought about all 
this many times since that golden autumn 
day, up there among the ferns and the 
maples. 

Let me try now to tell the story to 
you, the story of “Aunt Libbie” Felcher. 


mostly hidden by a curtain of vines. When 
I was there, they hung an array of trailing 
scarlet banners from the low eaves. 

Aunt Libbie calls the place the Oli 
Plastered House; and she has made it 
almost as widely known as herself. This 
means more than you may 
think; for Aunt Libbie is a 
figure of some importance. 
even beyond the mountains 


From one of these sunny 
nooks I could see the moun- 
tains, bluer even than the 
cloudless sky itself. The 
place was like a golden bowl 
filled with an almost tan- 
gible peace; a warm, brood- 
ing silence, broken only by 
the far-off sound of some- 
one singing at his work. 

I sat there a long time in 
the stillness that was so 
blessed a relief from the 
grinding noise of the city. 
A long time; for I had some- 
thing very -interesting to 
think of. 

When I tell you what it 
was, you may be surprised 
and disappointed—at first. 
For I was thinking only of 
an old woman, who was 
born up there among the 
hills of northern Vermont, 
and who rarely has gone out 
of sight of them, in all the 
three-score-and-more years 
of her life. 

Just a country woman, 
living in that little old farm- 
house at the foot of the 
hill! Her nearest neighbor 
half a mile away. The 
nearest town, a village sev- 
eral miles distant. The out- 
side world, far beyond those 
* blue mountains, almost as 
remote as another planet.’ 

What could ever happen 
to such a woman as that? 
What does she know of life? 


*Aunt Libbie's" Weekly Grist of 
News is Made of Common Things 


"MISTER CLINT is giving Gramma a 
chance to try her hand at nursing," she 
writes, with her own grandson as the subject. 
“Just a little difference of opinion, it being apples. 
But he is some better. All have to learn." 

“Miss Elizabeth Noyes, with a party of young 
ladies, made a trip over the Long Trail. It is better 
than rouge to put roses in young ladies' cheeks." 

“Uncle Marsh Shattuck has gone to Eden to 
spend his birthday with his brother. Your friends 
wish you many. . <.” 

"At Grimes’ they entertained Mr. and Mrs. 
Glenn Sweet on Sunday. Will has a new churn 
that will have electric power. It will make churn- 
ing easier. . . ." 

“Walter Decell, of Morrisville, was over Sunday 
and took the Decell family for a ride to Newport, 
through Lowell, and home. A fine ride. The 
mountains have commenced to put on their coat 
of many colors. . . ." 

* Charles Lucas has purchased a new lamp that 
he thinks as good as electric lights. . . ." 

“Miss Ellen has been having a hard cold, and 
Saturday was quite poorly. . . ." 

“ Will Grimes had the misfortune to stick a hay 
fork in one foot. They are always quite trouble- 
some. . 


“George Whitcomb wishes the party that took 
his grindstone would return it as soon as con- 
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venient, to save further trouble. . . 


that seem to shut her away 
from the world. 


HE part of her story in 

whichyou will be most in- 
terested started about thirty 
years ago, when her son, an 
only child, left the little 
valley and went away to 
work. After his going, the 
old house was a lonely place 
for his mother. She has 
always had a tremendous 
interest in people, in, liter- 
ally, “the course of human 
events." Folks mean more 
to her than anything else 
in the world. 

Yet there she was, shut 
up in an isolated farmhous:. 
Somewhat crippled by “2 
bad leg" she could not go 
about much. There were no 
automobiles then. There 
aren't any now — for thc 
Felchers! They havent 
money enough even for 3 
flivver. 

I wonder what you would 
have done if you had been 
in Aunt Libbie’s place— 
craving a contact with 
other lives, yet apparently 
hopelessly barred from hav- 
ing it. hat she did do 
seems so impossible as to be 
ridiculous. 

She became a ness paper 
corres pondent! 

Her life threatened to 
turn into a drab and monot- 


Ier whole existence is bounded by the 
gray walls of a little old farmhouse. 
That, probably, is what you are think- 
ing. But you are amazingly mistaken! 
Not one of you is brought more closely, 
or more constantly, into contact with the 
Great Facts of lite than she is. All the 
deepest currents of human emotion flow 
into that old farmhouse—love and hate, 
nor and shame, happiness and suffering, 


Everyone, for miles around, calls her 
that; but she is really Mrs. Darius Fel- 
cher. Her husband's farm has been in the 
family for generations. The old house was 
built by his great-grandfather one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven years ago. 

It is unique in that section, having been 
plastered, instead of clapboarded, on the 
outside. Great patches of the plaster have 
fallen off; but these ravages of time are 


onous existence. Nothing of interest 
coming in. Nothing of interest to give 
out. She might have let herself stagnate. 
there in that quiet backwater of life. | 
can just imagine her, standing at her 
kitchen window, her intensely blue eves 
looking out through the little barred 
panes that seemed to cage her in. And I 
can see her suddenly sitting down one 
day—as, in fact, she did—and grinding 
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out her first grist of news for the weekly 
paper of Hyde Park, the nearest village. 
Jews! How could she get hold of it, 
even if there were any? You, who live in 
busy towns, or in crowded cities, are al- 
ways writing letters in which you plain- 
tively declare, “There really isn't any 
news. Nothing of any importance has 
been happening." If your lives are so 
barren of interest, it would 
seem as if Aunt Libbie's must 
have been as arid as a desert. 
But it wasn't! Now and 
then a farmer's wagon, lum- 
bering byon itsway to or from 
the village, stopped in front 
of her house. If it didn't 
stop of its own accord, she 
limped out, waving a friendly 
hand, and made it stop. _ 
Perhaps, in the conversa- 
tion that followed, she gath- 
ered only a single grain of 
news. Day by day she picked 
up other grains: Someone in 
the neighborhood had died; 
a couple of sweethearts were 
going to be married; a baby 
had come to some house up 
the valley; somebody’s barn 
had burned; someone's chil- 
dren had the scarlet fever. 
Grains of gossip that were a 
little handful of life! And 
out of these grains Aunt Lib- 
bie made her grist of news. 


HE has been doing this for 

thirty years; and in that 
time she has become the most 
widely known country news- 
paper correspondent in the 
stateof Vermont. Her column 
of items appears regularly 
in each of the seven weekly 
papers printed in the little 
towns of that county: Hyde 
Park, Morrisville, Stowe, 
Johnson, Cambridge, Hard- 
wick, and Wolcott. She is 
quoted in city papers all over 
the state, and even as far 
away as Boston. 

Sometimes, to be sure, a 
smart city editor does this 
with his tongue in his cheek, 
laughing slyly at the item he copies. But 
more often he is like the wise editor of the 
Rutland “Herald,” who often quotes 
Aunt Libbie with a genuine appreciation 
of her ability as a shrewd and kindly 
observer of life. 

Aunt Libbie seems singularly lacking 
in the vanity which makes people save 
printed notices about themselves. But in 
one of her old notebooks I did find a clip- 

ing from this same Rutland “Herald.” 
fe contained one of her own items, fol- 
lowed by the editor’s comment. 
explain, before you read it, that ‘ 
ma” is Aunt Libbie herself. 

George Cook and wife were at Led Bliss’s, 
so they came down from the hill and got Jim 
and Gramma for Saturday. No better place to 
go; a fine visit. Rain did not bother; and in the 
evening we came down to the moving pictures, 
which were fine, and then home, and a day long 
to be remembered closed. 


The editor added: “Samuel Pepys at 
his best never did a neater piece of work 
chan that.” 

I doubt if Aunt Libbie knows who 


Let me 
*Gram- 


simple news of the folks in her corner of Vermont. 
here in the flower garden of the ‘‘Old Plastered House," which 
was built by her husband's great-grandfather one hundred and 
thirty-seven years ago. ‘‘Aunt Libbie,"' as she is universally called, 
has made her home by the side of the road a Green Mountain 
“So long as there are folks in the world, 
children to be loved, no one's life need be lonely, 


landmark. 


Samuel Pepys was. Perhaps that un- 
certainty was what made her preserve the 
clipping. She probably Prendo to make 
inquiries about him sometime, but I im- 
agine she never got around to it. 

That old notebook of hers was in my 

ocket when I climbed the hill back of the 
bates and, sitting there among the tawny 
ferns, I read the penciled entries—only 


Mrs. Darius Felcher, who for thirty years has been writing the 


a few lines in each one, yer holding in 
those few lines the sum of all the sweetness 
and the bitterness of life. 


I COPIED many of them at random. 
Let me give some here, occasionally 
omitting the names, for obvious reasons. 
Often, in one simple sentence, you get a 
glimpse of a great human experience. 

Abbie McGookin received word her son 
John was killed by falling down an elevator 
well. Corpse expected to-night. 

Johnnie McGookin was buried to-day. Cold 
enough to freeze. Aged 27. 

's wife has come back to live with him 

Lucy Harris broke her arm. Has had it put 
together with catgut. 

Darius H. Bedell died from shock at 20 
minutes past 9, after a day on the road buying 
cattle. 

———passed away. God was good to take her. 
left, the 22d day of May. She will live 
to see the time she will be sorry. 

— and his wife passed away. 
working people. 


Otto Foss and Amy Flanders were made one. 
Good luck. 


Good, hard- 


You see her 


” 
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passed away at hospital in Burlington. 
A good neighbor gone home. 

—died yesterday. God judge him kindly. 

When I went back to the house, I asked 
Aunt Libbie about that last item. Into her 
laughing blue eyes there came a look of 
great gentleness, almost of tenderness, as 
she said: 

"He was a boy who had been pretty 
wild. But I knew that boy; 
and I knew he was good at 
heart. His fwildness wasn’t 
wickedness. But I guess God 
knew that, even better than 


I did.” 
Turning the pages of the 
little book, she read aloud: 


*** James McLusky died in 
the Fannie Allen Hospital, 
with not a friend near, and 
was buried in the Potter's 
Field.’ 

“That wasaterriblething, ” 
she said. “His folks didn’t 
even know he was sick. Of 
course, just as soon as they 
found out about it, they had 
his body taken up and 
brought home. But it was a 
lonely way to die and a sad 
way to be buried: It hurts you 
to think about it, don’t it?” 


HE came to another item: 
“A little boy up the road 
a piece committed suicide by 


hanging. 

“How did that happen?” 
I asked. 

“The little fellow had a 
stepfather who whipped him, ” 
she said, her voice full of 
pity. "He was not a bad 
man. I suppose he was try- 
ing to do his duty, as he saw 

But the boy must have 
Jas very unhappy. And 
one day, after he fad been 
whipped again, he—just 


ended it all.” She shook 
her white head Sadly. 
“They say,” she added, 


with a e ie note of pity, 


and little “the man has never smiled 
she says — since that day.” 
Again she read aloud: 


“Mrs. Byron Lambert went by here on 
her way to her last resting place.’ ” 

Looking out at the road in front of the 
house, she said quietly, ‘ ‘That’ s one trip 
wee all take, sooner or later.” 

A page or two further on, she read: 
“The golden wedding of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. S. Sherwin; 178 were present; 50 pink 
roses; $10 in gold; plant and dish and gold 
umbrella’. . A long life together and 
a happy party | to celebrate i it,” she added, 
in her unconscious Samuel Pepys manner. 

I read dozens of these notes; but not 
once did I find a single word of unkindness 
or harshness. The nearest approach to 
anything even remotely suggesting criti- 
cism was in this: “‘——died „yesterday. 
Judge not lest ye be judged." The ad- 
monition was to herself; for these notes 
were not for others to read. Knowing this, 
I read in them not only the chronicle of 
that neighborhood, but the expression 
of Aunt Libbie’ 's own character. 

For instance: “ has a nine-pound 
boy. A year ago they lost a wee lad.” 

Scarcely more (Continued on page 98) 
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To Tom's bewildered arguments, she merely replied, "But you don't understand! 
That’s just why l1 don't want him named that, because it is so ordinaty" 


: two vivid 


The Father 


<- Who Didn't Understand 


A story 
By Priscilla Hovey 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY RALPH PALLEN COLEMAN 


«t WOULDN'T send that letter to 
Sonny, Mother," Tom ge re- 
monstrated gently, clumsily re- 
turning the eap folded sheets to 

their envelope. He always remon- 

strated gently. One did, with Emily. 
"Why not?" Emily asked quickly and 
sharply. Her thin, angular cheeks had 
red spots on them, her gray- 
blue eyes shoné with the zeal of the 
righteous reformer. She had made it 
clear to Malcolm just what was expected 
of him! > 
“Well, I dunno," drawled Tom Dodge; 

**but ’pears to me that the boy's goin’ to 
be sort of upset over these exams anyway, 
an’ this letter— Seems to me, it might 
make him lose his head.” He said this 
with no degree of certainty.. One never 
uttered one's own convictions with cer- 
tainty, not to Emily. 


Nonsense!” she replied im atiently. 


**He must realize that everyone s expect- 
ing him to pass with honors. "There he 
was, valedictorian of his class last year. 


The good name of our high school de- 


ends on him, as I said in the letter. Mr. 
olcombe has written him, too." 

**He has?" Tom Dodge scratched his 
head and sighed in dismay. Mr. Hol- 
combe was the principal of the Weston 
High School. : 

“I’m rather afraid Malcolm hasn't been 
doing his usual grade of work," continued 
Mrs. Dodge firmly, “and he needs this let- 
ter to make him Buckle right down.” 

Mr. Dodge's good-natured, tired face 
flushed uneasily. He wished that Emily 
wouldn't talk so about Sonny. 

“Why, Sonny's only sixteen, Mother,” 
he said. "He's the youngest boy u 
there, an' a high school ain't like a big col- 
lege; besides, he ain't got you to help 
him." This last remark was unfortunate, 
as he saw by the ominous tightening of 
Emily's lips; nevertheless; he floundered 
on, “Pd be. proud if he jest passed, darned 
if I wouldn't!” ; 

Then they came. Those words which 
were like so many iron weights on the 
spirit of Tom Dodge, so many sharp 
thorns in his soul: “You don’t under- 
stand!” . . 

Eighteen years ago, Emily had said 
them with less severity, less swiftly, less 
surely, and with less of superiority. And 
eighteen years ago they had fallen rather 
lightly on the erect head and the broad 
shoulders of Tom Dodge: 

The ocean constantly thundering and 
pounding against the cliff will gradually 
erode its seemingly adamant resistance. 
Those words, thundering and pounding 
against the spirit and the soul of Tom 


Dodge, had now caused the head to be 
slightly bowed and the shoulders slightly 
stooped. Possibly in the very beginning, 
when the first wave assaulted the first 
cliff, the latter tried to fight back. So, at 
first, Tom Dodge tried, courteously and 
humbly. Now, he merely shrugged his 
shoulders in tacit acceptance of the ver- 
dict, went for his coat and hat, and an- 
nounced that it was time to go to the 
store. 

“The mail man’s coming down the 
street,” said Emily. “Be sure you give 
him the letter.” 


N HIS way to the store, Tom Dodge 

was still thinking of that letter. Of 
course he had given it to the mail man. 
He knew Emily would be watching from 
the window. 

Poor Sonny! Mother writing him and 
Mr. Holcombe. Just why the future of 
the whole’ confounded town should be 
placed on the boy's shoulders, he didn't 
understand. That was the trouble. He 
never understood, according to Emily. 
Probably she was right. She always was. 

Then he shook his head. No, she was 
not right, not about that letter. Hadn’t 
Sonny confided to him when he was home 
Christmas that the thought of those old 


“exams made him feel "all gone inside.” 
X g 


“Sonny’s jest like me," he mused. “Those 
letters won’t make him buckle down. 
They’ll skeer him to death.” 

He smiled as a thought came. He was 
still smiling when he entered the store of 
his business neighbor, Sam Hoskins, gro- 
cer and dealer in penny candies. 

“What special kind of stuff did that 
boy of mine used to like most, Sam?” he 

ueried genially. “He used to spend 
*bout all of his allowance in here, so you 
oughter know.” 


r. Hoskins, a squat little man 
Wrapped in a big white apron, chuckled. 
“Gosh, I dunno," he said. “Them 


choc'late things there an' them lick'rish 
sticks, an' them—" : 

“Well, I guess you'd better pack me up 
a box of all of 'em," Mr. ge inter- 
rupted; “then we'll be sure to hit the right 
ones. Make it a five-pounder." 

Wouldn't Sonny open his eyes when he 
saw that! Tom Dodge thrust his hands 
in his pockets and whistled as he teetered 
back and forward on his heels. 

“A five-pounder, eh!" ejaculated Mr. 
Hoskins. 

“Think that'll be enough to give him a 
good stummick ache?” asked Tom Dodge 
jovially. 

“Well, ’twould be if he et ’em all; but 
he’ll probably get jest a couple handfuls 


himself,” Sam answered, emptying his 
entire supply of “‘choc’late things" and 
“lick’rish sticks.” “The rest o' the boys’ll 
probably get most of it. Whenever he 
come in here he always had a dozen with 
him, an’ always went shares with ’em, 
too. Nothin’ stingy ’bout him.” 

“No sir-ee!" the father agreed, his 
shoulders suddenly straight. 

*Doin' well at school?" inquired Mr. 
Hoskins casually. . 

“Y-yes,” Tom Dodge replied, noncom- 
mittal. 

“Well, I 'spose you'll be glad when he 
gets home an' goes in the store with you." 

“‘I—I guess he probably won't go in the 
store," Mr. Dodge answered slowly. 

“Is that so? Well, well" commented 
his old friend in surprise. “I always 
thought that's the way 'twould be. Now, 


young Sam's goin' in with me. I tell you, 


it makes you feel sort of at rest to know 
you’re handin’ down the old store to your 
son an’ not to some stranger.” He did 
not notice the grayness which had over- 
spread the face of his listener. "But I 
guess your boy’s cut out for somethin’ 
else. A college perfessor, I s'pose." 

“I s'pose so," Tom replied dully. 


[ATER in his own store, alone in the 
dusty little corner boarded in from the 
counters and shelves, which he preten- 
tiously called his office, he firmly packed 
the box, lavishly labeling it with cautions 
of “Perishable,” and “Special Delivery.” 

Then he reached in an especially dingy 
pigeonhole in the roll-top desk for a sheet 
of paper. He would write Sonny just a 
note. The paper was yellow and brittle. 
Tom Dodge’s financial dealings were con- 
ducted from hand to hand and mouth to 
mouth. A promise to pay or a bill paid 
needed no record on paper. 

He brushed the top coating of dust on 
his coat sleeve and thrust the pen in the 
murky ink well until a tidal wave seemed 
imminent. As usual, the pen was clogged 
and left showers of ink in its trail. is 
hands were hot and sticky, so that the let- 
ter when finished was one to send shivers 
down the spine of Emily Dodge. 

Her husband, however, was pleased. 
True, it wasn’t a very long letter or one 
rich in information. He always had been 
a poor hand at letter writing. Yet the 
last sentence pleased him. He reread it: 

“I know you'll do the best you can, 
Sonny,” it went; "and no matter how you 
come out remember your old Dad is 
right with you." 

A tear wavered on his eyelashes and 
threatened to trickle down his cheek. He 
rose quickly, coughed loudly, and called, 
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“Hi there, Jo, I’m going over to the post 
office. Have an eye on things, will you?" 

Returning, he went again to the roll- 
top desk and from the bottom drawer, 
which was piled high with a disorderly 
hodgepodge, drew forth a tin box. This 
he opened hesitantly. It was a long time 
since he had looked at it. 

There it was, grown yellow and brittle 
of course, even as the paper he had just 
used, but with the head still in valiant 


black: 
Thomas A. Dodge & Son 
Dealers in All Kinds of Hardware 
Farm Implements a Specialty 


How proud he had been of that paper 
when he had first ordered it. He hadn't 
told Emily a thing about it, had had it 
printed as a surprise. He 
remembered the night he 
had taken it home to 
show it to her, the night 
of Sonny'ssixth birthday. 
For the first time the 
barbed darts of those 
words, * You don't un- 
derstand," were thrust 
so deep that their poison- 
pronged edges remained 
and the wound never 
healed. There would be 
no need of "& Son," 
Emily announced. 


NCE before 

those words 
had hurt. That was 
when Sonny was 
born. Somehow, 
he had thought 
the boy would be 
named for him. 
No self-exaltation 
caused the pre- 
sumption. It was 
merely the usual 
procedure. He was 
named for his 
father. There was 
old Sam Hoskins, 
young Sam Hos- 
kins; old Jake Eg- 
gers, young Jake 
Eggers; old Ned 
Potter, young Ned 
Potter. ... 

So he reverently 
and shyly ad- 
dressed the unpre- 
possessing red and 
purple miracle, 
then three days 
old, “Hi there, you little Tommy Dodge!” 

Emily raised her head. When the 
nurse had left the room, she said softly 
but with characteristic firmness, “I don't 
want to name him that, Tom. It'll be 
Big Tom and Little Tom, Old Tom and 
Young Tom, and I don't likeit. It would 
be different if we wanted to carry down 
the name for any special reason; if it were 
i historic family name or something like 
that." 

To Tom's bewildered arguments, she 
merely replied, “But you don't under- 
stand! That's just why I don’t want him 
named that, because it is so ordinary.” 

It was very easy for Tom Dodge to ad- 
mit then that Emily was right. He looked 
at her tenderly with a rising lump in his 
throat. Her hair was smoothed back 


and “Special 


Later, in a dusty corner 
of his own store, . . 
firmly packed the box, 
lavishly labeling it with 
cautions of “Perishable” 
Delivery” 


. he 
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from her forehead and lay loose on the pil- 
low, soft brown hair and wavy. Pretty 
like that, when it wasn't twisted into a 
tight, ugly pug. The lines of her thin, 
rather bony, cheeks were strangely sof- 
tened, and there were dark shadows under 
her eyes. 

"[ was only fooling," he assured her, 
clumsily patting the bedclothes around 
her, and suddenly rising and pressing his 
lips to hers. “Name him anything you 
like, darling." (It was one of the few 
times he ever called her darling. One 
didn't, as a rule, say such things to Emily. 

The boy was named Malcolm Words- 


Malcolm, because Emily 


Be- 


worth Dodge. 
liked it; and Wordsworth, to fill in. 
sides, it gave a dignified touch. 

Not so easy to yield, however, when he 
discovered there would never be any 
“Thomas A. Dodge & Son" over his store 
window and no use for his treasured sta- 
tionery. 

Nevertheless, the logic of the case was 
clearly with Emily. In the face of the 
brief she presented, he was helpless. What 
could he say when she declared that it was 
selfishness for a man to insist that his son 
follow in the same business! “Where 
would all our great artists, our poets, our 


singers be," she declared, “if they had re- 
mained blacksmiths, cobblers and farm- 
ers, like their fathers!" 

“But Sonny ain't going to be one of 
them, is he?" he aske dubioudir 

"| knew the point would go right over 
your head," Emily retorted sarcasticallv; 
“but the fact is, I want Malcolm to be 
free to live his own life and choose just 
what he wants to do. I don't want him 
to be tied down to a small-town store all 
his life. What have you to offer him, 
anyway?" This scoffingly. 

"It's a good little business," he an- 
swered in meek defense. “Our house is 
clear; I’ve got enough in the bank for 
Sonny's education and our old age; I've 
got three clerks at the store now, and I 
was a-thinking of opening a branch store 
in South Weston and letting Sonny be 
manager there when he grows up.” 


HIS was his dream, his cause, which 

gave glory to eachday’s humdrum, tire- 
some toil. He had never told anyone about 
it before. Helooked at Emily eagerly, 
hopefully. Surely this was something to 
offer! * 

"A branch manager of a hardware 
store!” she exploded harshly. “A won- 
derful future. Id rather have him any- 
thing else. You never seem to under- 
stand!" 

The darts had reached their goal. They 
could go no farther. -Tom Dads ceased 
dreamıng about that store in South Wes- 
ton. Thereafter he left the boy entirely to 
Emily. It was she who worked with him 
or "for" him on his lessons, as Tom often 
thought; she who pushed 
him through the grade 
schools and the high 
school; she who won the 
valedictory for him; and 
when he was sixteen it 
was she who sent him off 
to college. 

She had never 
let him ‘‘hang 
around" the store, 
after he announced 
one day that he 
was going to run a 
store like Dad and 
make a lot of 
money. 

"Now you see 
the notion you've 
put in that child's head,” 
Emily said irritably, “by 
letting him stay there and 
watch you. Hereafter, you 
send him home.” 

As the boy grew older his 
father was even rather 
afraid of him. He wondered if Sonny 
would learn to take Emily's attitude. 
When he was educated as his mother was— 
for Emily had her diploma from the state 
normal school right on the parlor wall— 
would he be superior and say, “Oh, Dad, 
you don't understand!" Probably. Tom 
Dodge shuddered. 

He never went to the station to see the 
boy off to college. Emily went, and he 
felt there would be no need of him. He 
merely shook hands with his son before 
he left for the store, turned his head away 
to conceal the shaking of his lips, and mut- 
tered something about "good luck." 

He actually dreaded to see Sonny when 
he came home Christmas. He had seen 
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It was his mother who pushed him through the grade schools and the high school; she 
who won the valedictory for him, and, when he was sixteen, she who sent him off to college 


boys come home before with their new. 


clothes and their new mannerisms, their 
eagerness to impress the town boys and 
girls with their cleverness, and their 
elders with their superiority of intellect. 

Sonny came. Yes, there was a change, 
but a disconcerting one. Malcolm was 
thinner, older, less boyish, and more re- 
served. His father wished he had re- 
turned the blatant young billy goat he had 
feared to see. One thing above all puz- 
zled him—the boy spent every spare mo- 
ment in the store. 


‘TOM DODGE grew younger in the 
days the boy was there, poking into 
cases, asking where this thing was kept 
and where that; what was the price of 
this; did people ask for many of these jig- 
gers now; what were they for; what did he 
sell most of, and why; was trade steady, 
and what were his biggest months? 

Once, in a burst of confidence, he told 
his son about the branch store in South 
Weston. The boy's eyes widened. “Gosh, 
that would be great!” he exclaimed. 
"When you going to do it?" 

The glow suddenly died out of his fa- 
ther's face. “Oh, I dunno; maybe never," 
he answered dully. *'Jest a pipe-dream of 
mine." He remembered what Emily had 
said about putting notions into the boy's 
head. Then one day, toward the end of 
the recess, Malcolm urged his father to go 
for a walk. '"They won't need you at the 
store," he said eagerly, “come along." 

'Tom Dodge didn't believe he had ever 
been so happy—he over fifty, and this son 
walking at his side. He was vaguely ill at 
ease, though. Why should the boy prefer 


to go with him when he might have gone 
to call on Mr. Holcombe with Emily? 
Emily and Mr. Holcombe could talk so 
awesomely on books. Tom Dodge, he 
who said "ain't" and "lay down" with de- 
plorable indifference, couldn’t talk at all. 
` Yet Malcolm did not wish to talk. Not 
until they were free from the town, strid- 
ing over the hills, did he speak. Then he 
said nervously, “Dad, I asked you to 
come, 'cause Los to ask you some ques- 
tions." | His lips quivered as his father 
cheerfully replied, “Shoot ahead, Sonny." 

Stammeringly. he asked. them—ques- 
tions about drinking a little just for fun, 
as lots of the fellows did; of breaking 
rules; of going to the theatre with girls 
one met on the street, girls who wouldn't 
be called nice in Weston, girls who 
thought a fellow was the worst kind of a 
ham if he didn't kiss them good night. 

Tom had a longing to grip his son by 
the shoulders and declare fiercely, “You're 
going to stay home with me!” But he 
didn't. Instead, he answered the ques- 
tions—clumsily he knew; and was re- 
warded by the light of admiration which 
flooded the boy's face. 

“Did you say anything to your moth- 
er?" he asked. Emily could have done so 
much better than he! 

“No,” Malcolm replied; “I thought I'd 
rather ask you." 

Tom Dodge, over fifty, shied a stone at 
a cow. The boy had come to him! 


MILY was getting nervous. 

*[t's high time we heard from Mal- 
colm," she announced at dinner a few 
days following the dispatching of her let- 


ter. “Of course he won't know his marks 
yet, but the exams must be nearly over, 
and he probably has a pretty good idea 
how he came out." 

"Oh, we'll hear from Sonny in time," 
Tom replied slowly. He had just met 
that Holcombe man and had been rather 
curt when the latter had said, We're ex- 
pecting to receive a splendid report from 
your son, Mr. Dodge." Tom didn't like 
the way the principal said “Mister.” It 
was as if the man were consciously trying 
to elevate him to Emily’s level. 

Two days later, when no letter came, 
Emily was both worried and angry. “Mal- 
colm knows how much I am thinking of 
him," she said plaintively. “I should 
think he'd write." ; 

How much she was thinking of him! A 
sad smile came for an instant on the man’s 
lips. For days, even nights, past, had he 
not been praying? The prayer wasn’t 
very eloquently phrased, it is true, run- 
ning something like: — ''O God... those 
old exams... Sonny's only a kid... they 
hadn't ought to expect so much of him. . . . 
Make him pass "em... if you can. . . ." 

Of course when the boy did write, it 
would be to Emily. Italways was. Nev- 
ertheless, there was one thing his, and his 
alone, the memory of that Christmas va- 
cation only a few months past, and that 
walk in the fields. 

That night they went to prayer meeting 
and on their return Emily said, “‘Cer- 
tainly a letter ought to have come to-night. 
I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if Jo got the 
mail and left it in the store. Let’s stop in 
and see.” 

“I don't think (Continued on page 109) 


His First Power Project 
Was a Tiny “Flutter Wheel” 


As a boy, W. S. Lee made the water in a pasture brook work for him; to-day he 
is harnessing great rivers to serve mankind, and transmitting 
electrical energy from out-of-the-way places 


P ON the Saguenay River, be- 

tween Lake St. John and the 

St. Lawrence River, in the 

Province of Quebec, Canada, 

there is being built the first 
unit of a purposed development of two 
million horse power. The hydro-electric 
power generated on the Saguenay River 
is to be sent over a projected high-tension 
transmission line to 
points hundreds of 
miles away. 

In this age of so 
many marvels, the 
fact of sending a work- 
ing electric current of 
millions of horse 
power over a tiny cop- 
per cable a distance 
of hundreds of miles 
doesn't seem unusual; 
but back of it all is 
the story of William 
States Lee, who is en- 
gineering that great 
Quebec development, 
and that story îs un- 
usual. 

Twenty years ago 
Lee strung a high-ten- 
sion transmission line 
a distance of twenty- 
two miles, and was 
jeered at by some wise- 
acres, who said that 
electric power could 
not be transmitted 
that distance for prac- 
tical purposes. But 
W. S. Lee had built a 
power plant on the 
Catawba River near 
Rock Hill, South Car- 
olina, and consumers 
of the power could not 
be brought to Ca- 
tawba Balls: the 
electric power had to be carried to them. 

'The nearest considerable market was 
the city of Charlotte, twenty-two miles 
away. So to Charlotte W. S. Lee carried 
his current, against odds that would have 
floored a less resourceful man, and that 
would have disheartened a man not pos- 
sessed of boundless faith in himself and 
in an idea. 

William S. Lee is to-day rated as a 
great engineer and as a great business 
executive. But forty years ago he was 
just a bareheaded, freckle-faced boy in a 
family of nine children who sometimes 
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to the centers of industry 


By W O. Saunders 


went to bed hungry. His father was a man 
of culture, but without means. 

The boy, Will, found a little stream 
hardly bigger than one’s wrist, trickling 
through a pasture by his father’s farm 
near Anderson, South Carolina, and on 
that stream he constructed ponds and 
dams and flutter wheels, a miniature of the 
old-time mill water wheels—and, doing so, 


William States Lee, vice president and chief engineer of the Southern 
Power Company, and president of the Piedmont and Northern Railway, 
is one of the most active men now engaged in hydro-electric development, 
his interests extending from the Carolinas to Canada. Mr. Lee was born 
on a South Carolina farm, acquired an engineering education, and early in 
his career became associated with J. B. Duke, the tobacco magnate, in the 
construction of power plants. Much of his work has been in pioneer projects 


caught a vision of water-power possibilities. 

Often at night he would come home wet 
and muddy from his play, and sometimes 
he was thrashed soundly and put supper- 
less to bed. But he wouldn't let his “bug” 
be killed. He went on building more dams 
and more flutter wheels. 

And then, at the age of twelve, he 
dragged a surveyor's chain. behind an 
uncle, Major Thomas B. Lee, who was a 
considerable engineer in his day. ‘The 
uncle had the water-power "bug" too. 
The major might have done profitable 
work surveying rights-of-way for railroads 


and the like, but he preferred to give his 
time to some farmer or small manufac- 
turer, to plan a mill pond and design a 
water wheel to make use of its power. 
Major Lee told his nephew that building 
flutter wheels was not wasting time. 

“God has made possible all things for 
His children who will make use of their 
opportunities," said the major. “The 
source of all light, all 
energy, all power, all 
life, is the sun. 


THAL sun you see 
blazingin the sky 
up yonder is drawing 
up millions upon mil- 
lionsof gallons ofwate1 
from the sea to take 
the form of clouds. 
And the heat from 
that same sun creates 
a rarefied atmosphere 
over the earth that 
draws the clouds in- 
land, to the very 
mountains, where 
they break against the 
tops or strike cooler 
strata of air and fall 
to earth, releasing the 
water to find its way 
back tothesea. There 
is power in that water, 
dependent upon its 
volume and the extent 
of its fall from the 
mountains to the sea. 

“And it is the prob- 
lem of man to harness 
that power, which is 
inexhaustible and as 
eternal as the sun and 


the hills. It’s all a 
matter of mathemat- 
A ” 

ics 


Impressed by the 
enthusiasm and eloquence of his uncle, 
Will Lee determined to know mathematics. 

Public education at Anderson, South 
Carolina, forty years ago wasn’t ideal. 
But they taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic and, after a fashion, equipped 
ambitious or favored youths for some- 
what higher education. Will Lee, in a 
household of nine hungry children, de- 
termined to get a college education. He 
just had to know more “math” to figure 
the volume, velocity, and potential horse 
bowed of rivers running down to the sea. 
jut the family said college was out of the 
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question. “All except my mother," ex- 
plains Mr. Lee. “ I guess I inherited the best 
in me from my mother. She was always 
hopeful and full of courage. She could 
manage so well with so little, never losing 
heart, never complaining, forever planning, 
forever doing. 

“The State of South Carolina was then 
offering a limited number of free scholar- 
ships in the old Charleston Military Acad- 
emy, now the Citadel. I entered a 
competitive examination for one of these 
scholarships and won it. And that was 
the beginning of my troubles. 

“Te cost seven dollars and sixty-five 
cents to get from Anderson to Charleston, 
and there wasn’t so much money in the 
family. I hardly know how the money 
was raised, but my mother helped me. 

“I got to Charleston, and then found 
that my clothes were not in keeping with 
things there. But I got 
through college somehow 
without worrying much 
about clothes, and I had two 
new suits when I finished. 
I saved the price of those 
suits from the allowance the 
State had made for my 
board, books, and tuition. 

* Any student using a 
state scholarship was sup-. 
posed to give two years of 
his time to teaching in the 
public schools. A school 
year was eight months. By. 
teaching straight through 
one summer I fulfilled ilis 
obligation to the State in 
exactly sixteen months, and 
told the schoolroom good- . 
by. I had trained for an 
engineer, and the flutter 
wheels were calling me. 


"ISOT my first job on ` 
railroad construction 
work. Itwas about 1894that 
the Anderson Light and 
Power Company undertook 
a development on Seneca 
River,ten miles from Ander- 
son. They made me resident | 
engineer on the works, and 
right then I began to en- 
counter many of the un- 
solved problems of hydro- 
electric generation and 
transmission. 

“First came the problem 
of transmission: The men who were 
stringing the transmission line were bun- 
gling the job and holding up the works. I 
took over that job myself and strung the 
line in about half the time people thought 
it would take. 

“Out of that incident has grown up a 
legend that I started as a linesman with a 
power company and worked up to chief 
engineer. I started as engineer and worked 
down to linesman! It has been my idea 
never to let anything hold up the work. 
If the job is suffering and you haven’t a 
man to put it across, do the job yourself. 
I have left my drafting board to run a 
steam shovel, because the operation of 
that steam shovel at that particular time 
was the most important thing on the works. 

"I've got fifteen hundred boys ‘mining 
white coal’ in the Southern Power Com- 
pany organization. Every one of those 

oys is giving his best, because he knows 


I 


that his job is just as important as any 
other job. 

“Tve learned this about men: It isn't 
preaching that inspires one's helpers so 
much as doing. Almost anybody can 
preach, and get some sort of a hearing. 

ut red-blooded workmen take their hats 
off to the man who can show them. Men 
will serve you about in proportion to the 
amount of faith they have in you, and you 
get their faith by showing them what you 
are, not felling them what you are. I 
never had to tell anybody that I was boss 
of the works.” 


N 1898 Mr. Leewas called to the position 
of resident engineer for the Columbus 
Power Company on the Chattahoochee 
River, in Georgia. He augmented his 
knowledge of hydro-electric engineering 
there, and was prepared to solve the 


Why Mr. Lee is Never Discouraged 


NEVER have been really discour- 
aged," says Mr. Lee. “I’ve seen a lot 
of other folks who were ready to give up, 
.and at times I have had the works shut 
down on me because my financial backers 
. lost heart. But I never lost faith in my- 
self, or faith in the ability of any man to 
do what he sets out to do if there is a real 
. human need for it, and if he will keep ever- 
. lastingly at it. 
. * After all, discouragement comes from 
a lack of faith in yourself, or in what you 
are doing. If you believe in yourself, and - 
believe that your job is worth-while, you 
are not likely to get down in the mouth, . 
even if obstacles mountain high are piled ` 
up in front of you. When you are full of 
confidence and zeal, difficulties challenge | 
you; but when you are full of doubts they 
frighten and defeat you." 


problems of a concern that was attempt- 
ing a development on the Catawba River, 
in South Carolina. 

Three times the Catawba Power Com- 
pany had thrown its dams across the 
treacherous river, only to have them swept 


away by freshets. The promoters were 
despondent and their capital nearly ex- 
hausted. Lee took hold of the Catawba 
plant in 1902 and finished the construction 
of it in seven months. 

“Te was all a matter of doing the right 
thing at the right time," he says. “But 
building the dam was one of my minor 
problems. The next thing was to find a 
market for the power after we had gen- 
erated it. It was then that I began to try 
to find someone who would build a high- 
power transformer for us. I knew that the 
transmission of power over long distance 
was only a matter of putting the pressure 
behind it. We ked the Westinghouse 
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people to undertake the building of a 
transformer after my plans, and this trans- 
former was finally perfected and com- 
pleted.” 

Lee had demonstrated the possibilities 
of transmitting “fire by wire" over con- 
siderable distances. The success of the 
scheme depended upon producing the 
greatest possible volume of power at the 
lowest possible cost, and then finding 
markets for it. Water power could be 
cheapened by using the same water over 
and over again. It could be made more 
dependable by tying together the power 
plants on several streams, so that there 
would be a steady flow of current, each 
plant lending to or borrowing from the 
others as the waters upon which each de- 
pended for power rose or fell. 

This was in line with the super-power 
you now hear so much about. 

'Then arose another and 
more pressing problem, that 
offinancing a new and hither- 
to untried scheme. The Ca- 
tawba power plant caught 
and utilized only a small 
part of the discharge of that 
river, which carries the rains 
of the Appalachian region 
of western North Carolina 
down to the sea. Below 
Catawba Fallsis Great Falls, 

. with a drop of 160 feet; and 
below that is Wateree, with 

a fall of 72 feet. Fo build 

power plants at these falls 

and tie them in with Ca- 

tawba was to lay the foun- 
. dation of a great super- 
. power system. 


. 


"T DIDN'T know where 

the money was coming 
from to finance this scheme 
of mine," says Mr. Lee,“ but 
I didn't trifle or neglect the 
details while waiting for 
something to happen. You 
never know when opportuni- 
ty is going to knock at your 
door and you can bet your 
bottom dollar she isn't going 
towaste much time on you if 
you are not up and dressed 
and ready to meet her. 

“T worked just as hard on 
that super-power idea as if 
I had had unlimited capital 
atmy command. Isurveyed 
every vard of the Catawba River, and had 
my plans worked out in minute detail 
before I knew how the thing was going to 
be financed. It had even occurred to me 
that I might never realize anything out 
of it. But what interested me more than 
anything else was the practicability of 
the thing. It was something that just had 
to be done; and it was a job for some man 
who would give his heart and soul to it. 

“I am convinced that somewhere in the 
world is the man who is ready to meet you 
half way or better on any proposition, if 
you are in a position to demonstrate that 
your idea has merit. The trouble with so 
many fellows who fail is that they wait 
for the other man to drag them up to the 
halfway mark.” 

Now see what happened to this chap 
who was “up and dressed" when oppor- 
tunity rapped on his door. 

James Buchanan (Continued on page 113) 


Rex I. Brasher, with his dog "Pal," on the porch of 
"Chickadee Farm," his country home near Kent, 
Connecticut. All the pictures of birds in this article 
are photographs of Mr. Brasher's own paintings 


ECENTLY I was talking with 
an ornithologist about birds. 
He told me of an incident that 
happened at an annual meeting 
of the American Ornithologists' 
Union, in Boston. 

* Some wonderful water-color paintings 
of birds—black blue-throated warblers, 
chickadees, sharp-tailed grouse—were on 
exhibition,” he said. “They were done 
by a man named Brasher. A group of us 
were admiring the work, when a learned 
old fellow, who had every bird’s Latin 
name at his finger ends, came up. He 
looked the pictures 
over, then peered 
closely at the grouse 
and ducks. Finally, 
very much excited, 
he plucked me by the 
sleeve, and said, ‘Do 
you believe it? 

***Do I believe 
what? 

**Don't you think 
there's some trick in 
it? I'm going to get a 
magnifying glass". 

“The old fellow 
skirmished around 
and borrowed a 
powerful glass. Hold- 
ing this close to the 
pictures he went over 
the ducks inch by 
inch. He dropped the 
glass to his side in 
amazement. ‘They're 
all right? he said, ‘I 
didn’t think birds — L. 
could be painted as 
real as all that.’ 


* What did you ex- chicken. 
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ect tofind?' I asked him, and 
he pulled me a little to one 
side, and whispered, ‘I had an 
idea this man Brasher might 
have found some way of 
pasting the feathers on!’” 

Later I heard more about 
the work of R. I. Brasher. 
Museum experts and orni- 
thologists told me that he 
was considered one of the best 
field ornithologists the coun- 
try has ever produced, the 
greatest painter of birds that ever lived, 
not excepting Audubon, the pioneer. 

I heard that some thirty-five years ago 
“this man Brasher” had set out to paint 
from life every species of bird in North 
America. He had lain buried all day 
under bushes in the woods of Maine and 
in the Everglades of Florida, waiting for 
close-up views of birds of rare species. He 
had lain for hours in a sneak boat in a 
swamp, in three inches of icy water, to 
catch with his pencil the inland sweep of 
brant blown off shore by a gale. And he had 
gone to a studio in the woods of Connecti- 


Its constant war against insects makes it valuable to the farmer 


The Bird Man 
Of Kent 


Lovers of wild life from all over the country 
journey to R. I. Brasher's studio in the Con- 
necticut woods to see what artists and orni- 
thologists call the most wonderful bird pictures 
in the world — This article is the inspiring 
story of the thirty-five years of struggle and 
achievement that went into the making of them 


By M. K. Wisehart 


cut, isolating himself, becoming almost a 
AIS St painting, painting—un- 


til at last he had completed his task. Rec- 
ognition had come. Writers, painters, or- 
nithologists, manufacturers, bankers, all 


kinds of people interested in birds, had 
found their way to his retreat. A United 
States senator had made a special trip all 
the way from Georgia to the painter’s 
studio in the woods, to look at his work. 

I made up my mind to see these paint- 
ings for myself. 


“(*HICKADEE FARM,” the painter's 
home, is three miles off a state road, 
out beyond Kent, Connecticut. 

I found the bird man in overalls that 
morning, planing boards for a table top— 
a man of fifty-five, slim, wiry, colored with 
the tan of outdoor life. He has a thin 
shock of hair, as wild as the underbrush 
that shelters the birds about his home. 
But about the first thing I noticed was 
his peculiarly quiet walk. He moves 
through the long grass and brush as 
noiselessly as an Indian. I commented 
on his step. “You noticed it?” he said. 
“Its the result of a 
lifetime of stalking 
birds, trying to get 
up close—seeing, and 
not being seen. ” 

We went to his 
studio, a fireproof con- 
crete and steel struc- 
ture, built in the 
woods, where the 
paintings are tem- 
porarily housed. 
Along three sides of 
the studio there are 
shelves, and on these 
lie scores of port- 
folios containing the 
bird paintings. There 
are nearly a thousand 
of them, ranging 
from twelve by four- 
teen to twenty-eight 
by twenty inches in 
size, showing thirty- 
three hundred bird 
portraits, male and 
female and in many 
instances the young. 

There they are, all 


The Sharp-Tailed Grouse is one of the trimmest and most alert of the 
game birds. In the middle Northern states it takes the place of the prairie 


The Bird Man of Kent, by M. K. WISEHART 


sketched from life,  r- 
painted life size, ac- 
curate in every detail, 
in posture and form, 
in line and color, even 
to the iris of the eyes. 
All the birds you have 
ever seen about your 
yard or farm, or on 
hunting excursions— 
wrens, thrushes, spar- 
rows, orioles, hum- 
ming birds, cranes, 
herons, ibises, the 
eagles and hawks, the 
black-headed coots 
and theirorange- 
headed young, the 
snowy owl, «ios 
flamingoes, ptar- 
migans, least bittern, 
and the crow! 


T WAS noon when 
I began looking 
through the  port- 
folios. At dusk I was 
still at it. It would 
take two weeks to 
examine them all 
carefully. And now I could believe im- 
pau that story of the ornithologist and 
is magnifying glass. I knew why John 
Burroughs had praised Brasher’s work so 
highly. I understood why Herbert K. Job, 
the state ornithologist of Connecticut, who 
has spent a lifetime photographing birds 
in the wild, had told me those pictures 
were the most beautiful things he had ever 
seen—‘‘more beautiful than the birds 
themselves." 

There is something miraculous about 
these birds. They are living, breathing 
creatures. You have the feeling of expe- 
riencing an optical illusion. It’s just as 
though you could reach out and pick up 
any one of those throbbing creatures in 
your hands! All I could say to the artist 
was that no birds I had ever seen in the 
woods or the zoo, not even the crow I had 
seen a few days previously, sitting on 
the arm of a scarecrow in my corn feld, 
had seemed so much alive. 

“I can understand," I said, “why you 
undertook this gigantic task. What puz- 
zles me is how you could keep at it until 
it was done." 

"Something made me do it," he an- 
swered. “I simply couldn't stop. Some- 


The Crow is a cunning fellow. 


‘rejoices in the fact. 


The Golden Eagle, a native of the high places th 
and Alaska, has been, according to Mr. Brasher, the object of mis- 
placed enmity. In his judgment, the eagle, by killing destructive 


He is an outlaw, and 
His great wariness and wisdom 
make him one of the hardest of all birds to catch 


o. x A 


rodents, does far more good than harm 


times, you know, a man doesn’t pick the 
job he wants to do. The job picks him. It 

olds him, pulls him, and finally gets 
itself done through him. When some job 
in life does pick you there’s no happiness 
for you unless you go through with it. 
This job picked me, all right.’ 

That evening, beside a flickering fire in 
the studio, in a voice that was usually 
grave, but sometimes whimsical and gay, 
the bird man told me one of the most 
beautiful stories I have ever heard. As I 
listened, I felt that the man’s whole life 
has really been a kind of poem, a weird, 
awe-inspiring, beautiful obsession, haunted 
by an exacting ideal—a curiously inspir- 
ing tale. 

“Back in 1875, in Brooklyn, when I was 
seven years old," he said, “my father was 
well known as an amateur ornithologist 
and taxidermist. People from all over the 
country sent him odd birds to be mounted. 
He spent all of his spare time in the woods 
collecting specimens. 

“‘ Rex, he would say to me, calling me 
to the table where he was mounting some 


shore bird, ‘how would you feel if you. 


had legs as skinny as this fellow's?" And he 
would show me a tip-up, one of the sand- 


4. 
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pipers, with long, 
slender, needle-like 
legs. Or he might 
call me to look at a 
crossbill, a bird whose 
bill is crossed at the 
end, the lower part 
sticking up and the 
upper part sticking 
down. He would tell 
me how the bird used 
this peculiar bill in 
splitting the seeds out 
of pine cones, and 
repeat the legend of 
how the bird had got 
its bill from trying to 
pull the nails out of 
the Saviour's palms. 

“T was always glad 
to look—for a mo- 
ment—and some- 
times I would even 
touch the bird. But 
I preferred playing 
with my miniature 
ships to watching 
Father at his work 
table. It was a keen 
disappointment to 
him that his son didn't seem to be in- 
terested in birds. 

*** Birds are the most fascinating things 
in the world,’ he would say to Mother. 
*] wish I could get Rex interested in 
them." 

“*Wait,’ was all Mother would say. 


"NAVHEN I wasten, Father died. During 
the last year of his life I had begun 
asking this and that about his birds. Long 
afterward Mother told me how delighted 
he was. 

“I decided that I was going to have as 
good a collection of mounted birds as the 
one my father had presented to Yale 
University. His was the largest and finest 
of the time. For my purpose, the first 
necessity was a gun, of course. For six 
months I saved all I could earn. Then, 
one Christmas morning, my uncle, a cap- 
tain in the United States Navy, who had 
heard of my great desire, sent for me, 
asked how my balance stood, and made 
up the deficit—a matter of three dollars. 
The day after Christmas I went out with 
a muzzle-loading shotgun to the Long 
Island woods and came home with a tree 
sparrow—and two frozen toes.” 


is the most expert 
fisherman among the owls. His natural home is in Lab- 
rador, but he is sometimes found as far south as Texas 
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That was the beginning of a life's ad- 
venture. Young Brasher learned taxi- 
dermy from his father's books, collected 
birds and birds’ eggs. At the age of seven- 
teen he had a room full of cases containing 
a hundred and fifty-five different species, 
a collection which found a home in the 
famous Brooklyn Museum. 

“I had to go to work to help Mother 
make ends meet," went on the artist, “as 
Father's estate, when settled up, had 
amounted to much less than was expected. 
I became an apprentice, and learned the 
copper plate engraving trade with one of 
the country's best known jewelry firms. 
I seemed to have a natural instinct for 
line drawing. I was always sketching 
ships and birds, trees and faces. 

“But I kept spending all my holidays 
and Sundays in iie woods. Somehow, the 


idea had got hold of 
me that I wanted to 
see every bird in its 
wild state. I wanted 
to know what they 
looked like and how 
they lived. Those I 
couldn't find on the 
Eastern coast, even in 
the migrating seasons, 
I studied from prints. 
I consulted the great 
work of Audubon and 
all the other bird 
artists up to that 
time, and the govern- 
ment prints. 

"Before I was 
twenty I realized that | 
few bird artists had 
taken the trouble to 
go to the woods and 
see the birds they 

ainted. Many artists 
had worked from 
stuffed skins. Their 
birds were painted with staring glass eyes. 
Of course these couldn't have the varied 
expressions that I had seen in the eyes of 
birds—contentment, curiosity, fear, and 
so on. I began to think what a wonderful 
thing it would be to make a complete record 
of the bird life of the entire country, as 
real as life, and accurate in every way. 

“But I didn't go ahead with it right 
away. 'It'll take a lifetime,’ I would say 
to myself. I knew that my father had 
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given more time to his study of bird life 
than he could afford from his business. 
But something inside me kept saying, 
“Why don't you do it? Go ahead.’ This 
inner voice kept prodding me, until finally 
I seriously contemplated undertaking it. 
“T gave up my copper engraving trade, 
and became a salesman for a machine 
lubricating oil company. If I was going 
to paint the birds, I would need more 
money than I was getting. A year later 
I took up photo-engraving work with the 
Lakeside Press, in Portland, Maine. Here 
my earnings were very good and I learned 
a great deal about methods of reproducing 
colors, which was useful to me later. 
“Finally, when I told my friends, rela- 
tives, and employers what I was going to 
do, they all said about the same thing that 
- I had been saying to myself: It would 


are the 


sels away 


with long, 
bills. There 


take me a lifetime. Some of them even 
said that the job was so big that one man 
couldn't do it alone. One ornithologist 
said it was a job for six men. But by now 
the idea had got such a hold on me that 
I couldn't shake it off. ‘All right,’ I said 
to myself, ‘if it can’t be done in one life- 
time, I'll have to crowd several lifetimes 
into one.' I figured out that by working 
fifteen hours a day I ought to bs able to 
get the job done in twenty years. It has 


(Left) The Grasshopper 
Sparrow belongs to the 
finch family. In the ac- 
companying article Mr. 
Brasher tells why this 
bird was the hardest of 
all the birds to draw. 


best fighters 
among the birds. They 
will drive cats or wea- 
from their 
nests, striking at the 
eyes of their enemies 
needle-like 
are 
five hundred different 
kindsof humming birds 


taken twenty-eight, for a reason I'll ex- 
plain later. 

“With the money I had saved, I bought 
a sloop, fitted it up for my purpose, and 
with a longshoreman as a combination 
helmsman, housekeeper, cook, and camp 
mate, set out in August, 1895, on an ex- 
edition that wound up at Key West in 

ay of the following year. I went down 
the eastern coast, studying and making 
sketches of birds in their natural haunts. 
I traveled on no schedule, but simply 
sailed my craft up the rivers and bays, 
lingering wherever bird life was most 
plentiful. I made from three to four and 
sometimes fifteen sketches in a day, a 
bird of a different species each time. 

"Studying birds in this way requires 
infinite patience. Sometimes you must 
cover yourself with bushes and grass and 
lie concealed for hours, half a day 
at a time, waiting for the bird 
you want to come within range 
of your field glass. When the 
bird does come, the least unwary 
movement may cause it to take 
flight before your sketch is half 
completed. 

“The trip began under the 


(Below) The Ruby- : 
Throated Humming auspices of an excellent omen, 
Bird. Humming birds but I suppose that only natural- 


ists could find it as exhilarating 
as I did. I was sitting on the 
bank of the Androscoggin River, 
down in Maine, eating luncheon, 
when a snowy owl, a very rare 
bird and almost extinct at that 
time, flew within thirty feet of 
me. Itswooped down over the 
surface of the river, 
and with a quick 
backward-hoo king 
movement caught a 
speckled trout in its 
claws and then flew 
up into a tree. INoth- 
ing very unusual in 
that, you may say; 
but it's something, 
any ornithologist 
will tell you, a man 
can’t expect to wit- 
ness more than once 
in a lifetime. Among 
my paintings this 
incident is recorded 
just as I saw it. 

“Tt was down in 
Florida that I did 
some of the most 
difficult still hunting 
with my field. glass, 
in the way I have 
mentioned. One day 
in the Everglades I 
saw a bird, a flash 
of green, flit away 
among the leaves. 
‘A Carolina. parra- 
keet,' I said to my- 
self, and [went after 
it. I followed it for hours from tree to 
tree, and at last I ‘treed it,’ as you might 
say. I knew what tree it was in, but I 
couldn’t see it. Assuming that its nest 
was in this particular tree, I concealed 
myself and lay watching, with my field 
glass ready. 

*Five hours went by, and finally the 
bird appeared. Well, it wasn't a Carolina 
parrakeet, but another bird of which I 
already had sketches. This particular par- 


over 
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rakeet I never did 
see in the woods. It 
was almost extinct 
at that time. Later 
I had to make a trip 
of three hundred 
miles to study the 
bird in the zoological 
gardens. 

“Another time I 
had my glasses on a 
tree, trying to locate 
a small bird, when I 
saw, half way up the 
trunk, a hole so big 
and smoothly cut 
that I felt pretty cer- 
tain it was the nest 
of an ivory-billed 
woodpecker, one of 
the rarest and the big- 
gest of this tribe. n 
has a wonderful bill, 
that looks just like 
ivory. I built a 
camouflage covering 
for myself of branches 
and grass, and crawled 
under it at two 
o'clock in the after- 
noon. It wastiresome, 
lying there on one elbow, watching that 
hole, with my glass ready for use in case 
the bird came home or went out. Dusk 
came, and I had seen nothing. 

“The next morning, as I was coming 
back to hide myself there again, I heard 
a loud racket. A bird left the tree I had 
been watching. The foliage was so thick 
I couldn’t see it at all. I crawled in un- 
der my concealment, and lay there all 
iere I could hear lots of birds, of 
course, but I didn’t dare come out to look 
around. Probably my woodpecker was 


making some of these sounds. I had 
lunch under the green age Sh It was 
two o'clock that afternoon when the bird 


I was waiting for came around on my side 
of the tree, MERE the trunk with his 
large ivory bill. 

“It bal come back to work in its own 
front yard, gathering insects on the trunk 


of the tree just beneath its own nest. I 
had plenty of time to look at it and to 
make all the sketches I wanted. 

“On this expedition I saw many other 
things which to the ornithologists are 
marvelous. One day I shot a tern, a mem- 
ber of the gull family, a beautiful bird 


"red-headed," 


The Pileated Woodpecker, one of the varieties commonly called : 
is an inhabitant of the southern United States. > 
Woodpeckers are found generally throughout the wooded parts of 
the world, except in the Australian region and Madagascar. There are 
about 375 known species, twenty-four of which live in North America 


with long light wings, but only wounded 
it. The tern fell to the surface of the bay, 
and I saw its companions fly close down 
to it in great excitement and agitation. 
As the injured bird struggled to rise, three 
of its fellows tried to help it up, grabbing 
at its wings, trying to lift it from the 
water. This was exceedingly painful to 
me. As soon as I could do so without 
hurting any of its anxious comrades, I 
killed the tern with a second shot. 

“This incident, the obvious anguish of 
the terns for their 
injured fellow, 
had a harrowing 
effect upon me. 
I had already 
been upon the 
point of taking a 
resolution never 
to kill another 


bird unless it was necessary for food. 
Since that time, except in a very few 
cases, if I have needed a skin to guide 
me as to color, I have always got it from 
other collectors or from museums. Owing 
to this resolution not to kill even the 
birds I wanted to paint, I brought back 


around his eyes turns 'from red to yellow. 

Great Egret, a native of Florida. 

marsh land are being set aside to perpetuate the life of this 

species. The plumage was largely used for ornament. Each 
bird has from thirty to fifty plumes 
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from the expedition 
only two hundred 
skins. But of course 
every bird family I've 
painted I have seen, 
studied, and sketched 
alive. 

“Altogether, dur- 
ing that year, I found 
and sketched more 
than four hundred 
different species of 
birds. 

“After selling my 
sloop at Key West I 
returned to Brooklyn, 
where I began work- 
ing up my material. 

“In the course of 
three or four years I 
made four hundred 
paintings. Then one 

day I compared the 
work I was doing with 
the work I had done 
at the start. I had a 
feeling of both delight 
and despair. The birds 
I was doing then were 
lifelike beyond all 
comparison with the 
earlier ones. I thought I had at last 
found my final method of work, my 
technique. There was nothing else to do— 
I put every drawing I had made up to 
that time in the fire, in the furnace of an 
old house in Brooklyn. 

“I started again with greater zest than 
ever. I was now painting all my birds 
life size, except a few, such as the flamin- 
goes and cranes, which are done to a 
definite scale of a half or two thirds. I 
worked with confidence that every draw- 


p —- Bin. 


(Above) The Audubon Caracara, of the family of hawks, is 
found in thewarm climates of North and South America. When 
the bird throws his head back, as in the picture, the color 


(Left) The 
Islands and large tracts of 


ing I made would find its place in my 
final work. But five years later—in 
1905—I took stock again. 

“The comparison between my birds of 
that time and those I had made in 1900 
made me heartsick—so much had they 
improved in the (Continued on page 203) 


She caught her b th, and for an exquisite, wondering mo- 
ment they stood with clinging hands, reading each other's eyes 
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A romance of Alaska. 
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HEN Sasha waved good- 
by to Nicholas Nash as he 
started for Kodiak, by the 
way of Oo-koon, she stood 
for some minutes in the 
spindrift on the rocking float, watching 
_ the “Seal Pup" speed out across the wind- 
torn bay. The gusts swayed her body 
and flattened her eyelids, yet a strange 
inertia held her there. Mentally and 
physically she was weary, so weary she 
` wondered how she had found strength to 
resist Nick a little while ago 
in the cabin of the “Seal 
Pup" when he had caught 
her in his arms and pleaded 
so eloquently that she marry 
him. Then, freed from the 
magnetic spell of his pres- 
ence, she began wondering 
how she had. even: for a 
. moment, allowed herself to 
: be swayed by him. 
She had not promised to 
. marry him; but Nick had 
- gone off happy in the as- 
. surance that she would give 
him a definite answer when - 
he returned from Kodiak. 
As if she were thinking of 
some other girl, the ques- 
tion formed in her mind. 
Was she, after all, going 
to marry Nicolai? . . . She 
shook her head; she could 
make no decision yet, she 
was too heartsick over her loss, too tired. 
. . . She glanced once more across the 
rough bay, darkening under the swift ap- 
proach "i night, and turned to allow the 
wind to blow her along the trail to the 
ranch house. 

Half an hour later, after a bath and a 
` change of clothes, she came out into the 
. living-room, intending to discuss with the 

colonel and Feodor, plans for their future. 
A wild notion had come to her of going 
to the States to get work, and thus pay 
off some of her debts. But the very 
thought of leaving her Rocking Moon 
home brought such an anguish of home- 
sickness that she stood in the doorway, 
gazing with new oa at the 
homely comfort of the living-room, the 
- cushioned couch before the cheery hearth- 
fire, the music, the books, the wide easy 
chairs, the glint of copper and the green 

. of hanging plants. 
Unaware of her presence, the colonel 
sat musing in his chair. Old Seenia was 
dreaming in hers. A faint supper-savor 
from the kitchen told her that Feodor was 
out there making a stew. The softened 
strumming of his old guitar sifted through 
the house. Gay, irresponsible Feodor, 


who always whiled away with music 
those minutes when he waited for any- 
thing to cook. Tears welled up in 
Sasha's eyes and tightened her throat. 
Her home! Her people! Suddenly she 
knew how dear they were to her. She 
couldn't give them up now. She couldn't 
leave all this for the cold, inhospitable 
States, where people lived in little apart- 
ments, one over another, like rabbits in a 
hutch. 

The colonel looked up and caught sight 
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The story of a woman 


whose husband had outgrown her 


By Inez Haynes Irwin 


of her tear-dimmed eyes. “Come here, 
my dear,” he began sympathetically. 
“Come and sit by me for a while.” 

At the sound of his voice Seenia raised 
her white head with the air of one who 
had been waiting. She stretched high her 
shaking hand in a gesture that had in it 
the authoritative dignity of the savage. 


“ARE we forgetting?” she asked in her 
quiet, accented voice. “ Are we forget- 
ting we have cause for thanks? Your 
father—he is saved. God listens. God 
hears. But nolight burns in the lampada!" 
Her b 
where the lampada: hung before the gold 
and silver ikon of the Saviour. 
Sasha: understood. . Always in good 
fortune, or on church feast 


For years it had been Seenia’s pleasure to 


. attend to it, Seenia, who had a child's . 


delight in all forms and ceremonies. But 
age had forced her to relinquish this 
pleasure to Zoya. Sasha reproached her- 
self with having forgotten for a time her 
father's escape from danger. Seenia had 
not forgotten. She never forgot the man 
she had nursed in his babyhood. 


rown finger pointed to the corner . 
ing with the light of youth. 


: ays, a light . 
was set burning before the sacred picture. . 


“Of course, Seenia. I will set the light 
burning right away," the girl hastened to 
say. “Ah, Feodor, "—the creole had come 
in, his sleeves rolled up, an apron tied 
about his waist—‘‘do draw a chair up 
before the ikon, please. We'll make a 
light for Dad, to-night.” 

When Feodor had complied, Sasha, 
taking a match from the colonel, crossed 
over to the chair and prepared to mount 


it. 
"Sasha!" The old Aleut had risen 
and was coming slowly to- 
ward her with upraised, 
arresting hand. “To-night 
Seenia makes the light.” 
She reached for the match, 
a faint smile playing about 
her mouth. “For my little 
Anton. lt is the last time." 
"Let her do it, Sasha," 
encouraged Feodor. “Here! 
—I can help her up with 
my good arm!" 


MOMENT later the old 
woman, swaying slight- 
‘ly, stood on the chair, Sasha 
holding her on one side and 
Feodor on the other. . She 
held the match in her fingers 
while she looked into the 
pictured face of the Saviour 
and with her other hand 
made the sign of the cross. 
Her eye must have noted a 
shift in the position of the ikon, for, 
instead of striking a light she leaned for- 
ward and took hold of it, striving to set 
it straight. A moment of dizziness sent 
her body swaying toward the picture, one 
side of hick was forced back, as the 
other came forward. 
Simultaneously came a cry—such a cry 
of joy and wonder as Sasha had never 
heard before. The trembling old woman 
was drawing from behind the ikon a 
square, flat Bak with sand clinging to its 
sides. Sasha’s heart 
“‘Seenia—Seenia!”’ mae 
The Aleut stood erect, clasping the box 
against her breast, her deep-set eyes glow- 
i Turo: 
exultation, was in her voice as she spoke. 
* God has heard! It is the Mask of Jade!" 
Sasha, in her joy, never knew what she 
did in that instant; but she came to herself 
carrying Seenia to her chair as if she had 
been a baby. The old woman shook with 
a palsy of eagerness as she settled the box 
on her lap and, drawing a key from the 
string about her neck, unlocked it. The 
others, pressing close, watched her slowly 
lift the fia. 
One glance convinced them that Seenia 


gave a wild leap! 
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had indeed stumbled on the lost treasure. 
There wasno time now to speculate as to 
how it had come there behind the ikon, 
when it had disappeared long before the 
family moved to Rocking Moon. Sasha, 
with hope darting through her, sprang up 
and ran to a calendar. Her mind was 
working like lightning. She must have 
money, and she would have it—if she 
could reach Seward in time to collect the 
eight thousand dollars left there in 
the bank for the Mask of Jade. To- 
day was the first of December. She 
had three days left in which to 
claim the deposit. Three days! 
Seventy-two hours! And three 
hundred miles of wintry sea lay 
between Rocking Moon and Sew- 
ard, with no way to get there ex- 
cept on the little “Simmie and 
Ann,” that made barely five miles 
an hour. And a head wind was blow- 
ing—a wind that was a 
gale now. That meant 
only four miles an bour 
—if she dared venture 
out on the sea to-night. 
i Dare—she musi 
dare. Her home, her hap- 
piness, and the happi- 
ness of her people de- 
pended on it. But at 
four miles an hour the 
“ Simmieand Ann” could 
never make it. | Her 
heart sank. Ms 
She walked listlessls 
to the window and looked 
down at the float where 
her little launch lay 
rocking in the gloom. If 
only Nicolai had been 
delayed anotheg hour, 
he could have taken her 
to Seward. The 
"Seal Pup" could 


get her there on 
time. She beat one 
small fist into her 


other palm. "There 
must be some wav 
in which she could 
reach Seward in 
time— 

It flashed upon 
her: Nick was going 
first to Oo-koon. He 
would be there sev- 
eral hours. If only 
she could overtake 
him before he started on to Kodiak. 
Quickly she computed—thirty miles to 
Oo-koon, a head wind, and Nick had 
been gone over an hour. If he staved four 
hours at his fox ranch, perhaps she could 
make it! She would make it. But there 
was the colonel— 


HE knew the old man would never al- 

low her to venture out on a night like 
this, he who was worrying now about 
Nicolai in the stanch “Seal Pup." She 
looked up at the sky, alive with cold, 
bright stars. The wind whined like a siren 
about the eaves of the house, and the 
forest sang a wild boreal chant above the 
roar of the breakers on the outer beach. 
A clear, cold blowit was: dangerous weath- 
er for small boats along the Aleutians. 
A drop in the temperature and—she shiv- 
ered. She remembered it was in such 
clear, bitter weather last winter that the 
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go as long as the little craft floated. 

Fifteen minutes later she was 
standing in the starlit dusk on the 
rocking float, dressed in her warmest 
white wool. While the wind whipped 
her scarf about her she turned back 
for a farewell look at the lighted win- 
dows of the old, wide ranch house, be- 
hind which unsuspecting Colonel Jeff 
sat whittling out a wooden leg for 
Alexander. She 
wondered how soon 
he would miss her 
and Feodor, and 
find the note she 
had left for him 
under his tobacco 
jar—a note telling 
him they had gone 
toOo-koon to over- 
take Nicolai. 

She sprang 
aboard the “Simmie and 
Ann," vibrating to the 
throb of the engine, and, 
putting the brass-bound box 
in the cabin bunk, stepped 
to her. place at the wheel 
while Feodor cast off. Her 
conscience gave a twinge as 
she pictured the colonel’s 
terrible anxiety when he 
found she was gone; but the 
instant the “Simmie and 
Ann" began to move away 
from the float, everything 
else vanished from her mind 
except the business of han- 
dling the launch. 


(NPER the icy stars the 
/ gale furrowed the shel- 
tered bay into flying scud. The girl 
brought the launch up into the teeth 
of the wind and sent it ahead. It 
jerked up and down and staggered 
under the impact of short, hammer- 
ing waves that flung themselves under 
the bow. It trembled from stem to 
stern like a frightened thing forced 
into danger, and Sasha, in the dark 
wheelhouse, felt her heart beat with 
a growing fear as she gripped the 
spokes of the w heel. 

She lowered the brine-splashed 
window that obscured her view, and 
was met by a rush of wind that stung 
ver face and left it dripping. 

“My oilskins, Feodor!" She tried 


the 


night Gary saw the launches rocking at the 
float. Someone stood there gazing seaward. 
The fluttering shawl told him it was Zoya 


to keep the tremor from her voice as 
she called above the stridor to the 
creole, who had just come up from 


little steamer “Akutan” had left Kodiak for 
Seward and become iced over from the 
flying, freezing spray—iced down in the 
bow. It foundered with all on board. 
But she must take a chance. She had 
only seventy-two hours left, and every 
hour was precious! She must go, for only 
she could collect the money for the Mask 
of Jade in the absence of her father. 
esperately she turned from the win- 
dow and her eyes met those of Feodor— 
Feodor the fearless, the irresponsible, the 
reckless—Feodor, always ready for any 
mad adventure. For the first time she 
thanked heaven that he was that way, 
and that he would do anything in the 
world for her. His arm was practically 
well. He knew the “Simmie and Ann’s” 
engine thoroughly. He could make it 


the engine. : 

He handed her the garments. While 
she got into the yellow slicker and tied the 
sou'wester under her chin, he steadied the 
wheel, his black hair tossing wildly about 
his eyes. Sasha laid hold of the steering 
gear just as the “Simmie and Ann" lunged 

ast the gray-white dunes of Lampadny 
Paine lying low in the blowing foam. 

Once out from under the lee of the 
Point, the sound of deep-toned breakers 
rolled like a cannonade above the chug- 
ging of the engine, and the “Simmie and 
Ann" gave a leap that sent Sasha reeling 
against Feodor. 

“ Solnishko,"—steadying himself on 
wide-spread feet he put out his hands to 
hold her; his voice was thin and queer— 
“wed better turn back. . . . We never 
can—! God!” 
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Off the beam a gigantic black billow 
suddenly reared up, licking the stars. In- 
stinctively, Sasha threw the wheel over, 
and the launch met it quarter on and 
climbed gallantly to the crest. It raced 
beneath them, dropping them down into 
the seething, foam-streaked hollow. An- 
other mountain of water charged them— 
then another. Stools crashed and skidded 
in the wheelhouse. Dishes clattered from 
their racks in the cabin. Screaming ot 
wind, roaring of waters, straining of tim- 
bers made pandemonium about the panic- 
stricken Sasha, bracing herself at the 
wheel. Her conscious mind was blank. 
But something underneath was directing 
her hands—something that came from the 
subconscious that had stored all her for- 
mer experiences on the sea. This instinct 
acted for her in the moment of chaos, and 
she came to herself, safely past the third 
great wave, into water that was notice- 
ably calmer. 

Wiping the brine from her smarting 
eyes she began tensely to guide her craft 
over the rearing, foam-sheeted billows. 
The faint glow of the binnacle light shone 
on her girlish face, pale under the drip- 
ping sou'wester. Her chin was set, and 
her eyes narrowed with the expression 
that characterized the painted face of 
Anton, the Fighting Priest, in his frame 
above the fireplace at Rocking Moon. 

Feodor picked himself .up from the 
heaving floor of the wheelhouse. 

"We're going on, Feodor!” The words 
were jerked out between turns of the 
creaking wheel. "Stand by your engine. 
We'll make it." 

The creole looked at her a moment. 
Then his slim hand came down on her 
shoulder encouragingly: “Yes, by heaven, 
we will make it, Sasha!" he burst out with 
sudden confidence, and turned to dart 
below to his engine. 


LONE in the dark wheelhouse Sasha 
trembled with fear so great that it had 
become a sort of desperate courage. The 
thumping of her heart shook her. She 
could scarcely keep her feet on the lurch- 
ing floor, and her limbs were leaden with 
terror. But she knew that on the skill 
and quickness of her hand and brain de- 
pended her life and Feodor's, and her 
eyes darted surely between the swinging 
black and white of the compass and the 
avalanching seas that raced toward her. 
Over the bow spray drove in through the 
open window, stinging her eyes and 
drenching her oilskins. Her hands ached 
and grew numb on the spokes of the wheel 
as she sent the pathetically small “ Sim- 
mie and Ann” to battle against the vast, 
threatening ocean. Every time the prow 
rose from the trough of a wave, shedding 
cataracts of water in its struggle to the 
top, she felt a surge of gratitude. “God 
... God... " She found that she had 
unconsciously been whispering the word 
a long time. 

Time wore on, and she began to feel a 
lessening of her fear, a sort of uneasy con- 
hdence in herself. She kept telling herselt 
that the sea had never harmed a Larianoff. 
The sea would never harm a Larianoff. 
Then suddenly the steady pulsing of the 
engine slackened . . . stopped. While 
the desperate Sasha futilely spun the 
wheel, the boat began to swing broadside 
to a charging, white-crested roller. 

For a terrible instant she saw the help- 


less “Simmie and Ann” broaching to— 
capsizing. Then once more the chugging 
vibrated throughout the little craft, and 
it plunged on. 

“Oh, good little ‘Simmie and Ann 
Sasha gasped, tears in her voice. “My 
wonderful, brave little boat!" Her hand 
patted the wheel as if she were caressing 
a living thing. But she listened with 
fearful, straining intensity to every throb 
of the engine. Could. Feodor keep it 
going? 

Feodor proved equa. to the emergency 
and after the space of an hour the steady 
reassuring beat brought relaxation. As 
the driver instinctively guides his car 
safely through the surging tide of city 
traffic, so Sasha—born to the sea—intui- 
tively handled the “Simmie and Ann” 
on the roughest watershehad ever known. 
She grew calmer, surer of herself and of 
her craft. She even began to take a pride 
in the gallant stanchness of her little 
boat, and a sort of fearful joy in sending 
it at an angle to clear the incredible bil- 
lows crashing in from the sea. 

After a long time Feodor came into the 
wheelhouse with a steaming cup of coffee 
he had somehow managed to make for 
her on the galley stove. Whilehe relieved 
her at the wheel, she drank it gratefully, 
and stamped her numbed feet and beat 
her arms about her body to get up her 
circulaticn again. 


THEY had been battling five hours 
against the wind and sea when the slopes 
of Oo-koon loomed dark against the sky 
each time the launch rose to the crest of a 
wave. Familiar though she was with 
charts of these waters Sasha had never 
been to the island, and Feodor had gone 
there only once with Nick, who was mak- 
ing a flying trip to drop off some supplies. 

Another hour brought them near 
enough to feel a lessening of the wind. 
The water calmed perceptibly, despite 
the terrifying thunder of sea-assaulted 
caves and the boom of spouting breakers 
leaping white in the gloom. 

Feodor put the engine at half speed, 
and opened another window in the wheel- 
house. He stood with his head out, looking 
up through the spindrift for a remem- 
bered mountain contour which would 
guide them more surely to the entrance 
of the cove. The“Simmie and Ann" tossed 
and rolled. Shore and water rocked 
crazily about them, and Sasha kept anerv- 
ous watch to starboard, where huge 
combers crashed above slightly sub- 
merged rocks. Suddenly Feodor, with a 
cry, leaped back and jammed the wheel 
over. ‘The launch veered and swept on, 
missing by a few feet a black, cataract- 
shedding rock. 

“Head her off! Head her off, Sasha!” 
he shouted above the roar. “Were too 
close in!" 

‘There came a tense half-hour of work- 
ing the “Simmie and Ann” cautiously out 
through the reef-sown waters. Then, 
when the weary Sasha had almost given 
up hope of finding the entrance to the 
cove, Fedor pointed to a low, dim head- 
land misted with the spume of breakers. 

“Hurrah! It’s there, Sasha! Just 
round that point!" 

Into the chop of the cove the little 
launch chugged. ‘The comparative quiet, 
after the battering of the open sea, made 
Sasha feel as if the whole world had sud- 
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denly dropped away beneath her. Her 
knees and hands fell to shaking violently, 
and she was powerless to control the chat- 
tering of her teeth. She had been at the 
wheel seven hours. 

When she brought the “Simmie and 
Ann" alongside the float, three launches 
lay bobbing together in the starlight. One 
was the “Seal Pup.” 

All was dark aboard the moored boats, 
but a light glowed in the window of a 
snow-covered barabara above the beach 
line. Sasha slipped off the slicker and 
sou'wester, and after a word to Feodor, 
began making her way shoreward as fast 
as her stiffened limbs would permit. 

As she drew near the barabara she was 
amazed to find that, despite the cold 
weather the door was open. An instant 
later she was looking on the wild disorder 
of a room in which two torn, shock-haired, 
bleeding men struggled on the floor. A 
woman stood over them with upraised 
club. A woman . . . was she dreaming?" 

“Zoya!” her cry of recognition rang out 
as she sprang toward the creole girl. 


OR a moment, the dim light of the wall 

lamp fell on the four figures frozen in a 
tableau of astonishment—one man kneel- 
ing on the chest of the other, the two 
girls clasped in each other's arms. The 
spell was broken by Feodor, who appeared 
in the doorway, and after one Snbeliees 
ing look at his sister leaped toward her 
with a glad cry. 

At the same moment, Gary, aware that 
he must act quickly before Nash recov- 
ered, sprang up and jerked the clothes- 
line from its place over the stove. When 
Sasha turned from the embracing brother 
and sister, he had rolled the feebly strug- 
gling trader over on his face and was 
tying his ankles. 

“Nicolai! What does this mean?" Sasha 
cried in amazement. ‘Then, without wait- 
ing for an answer, her hostile eyes sought 
Gary. “What are you doing here?" 

Nettled by the injustice in her tone and 
manner, he looked up from under his dis- 
ordered black hair and retorted: 

“Ask Nash." 

With a final twist to the knot he rose, 
the angry blood pounding in his veins, 
and, without another glance at her, 
crossed to the water pail, where he 
turned his back to drink. When he faced 
the room again the girl was down on her 
knees trying to undo the knots in the 
handkerchiefs that bound Nash's wrists. 

Gary swung over to her and, ignoring 
her indignant protests, gentlv but firmly 
took her fingers away. 

“Before you let him loose," he ad- 
vised, “you'd better hear what he has to 
say.” 

The trader twisted himself into a sit- 
ting position with his back against the 
bunk. His face was demonic with morti- 
fication and helpless fury. 

“Tell me, Nicolai.” the girl demanded. 
“What does he mean? What is he doing 
here?" She indicated Gary with a scorn- 
ful tilt of her head. 

Nash remained. silent, his eves smol- 
dering, his jaw set in a white line. 

“Zoya —she took a step toward the 
creole girl “how as it that you also 
are here?" . 

Zoya looked fearfully at Nash, but did 
not sneak. (Gore 104, 
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An Express Messenger 
Never Knows What’s Coming Next 


Diamonds, dogs, alligators, elephants, pigeons, gold bullion, lions, and honey 
bees are among the strange shipments that are placed in his cus- 
tody as part of the day's work — Money is his most trouble- 
some cargo, because it attracts train robbers 


E HANDLE everything 

from honey bees to ele- 

hants," remarked Charles 

E Baxter, one of the oldest 

and most experienced mes- 

sengers in the American Express Service, 

as we chatted together in Kansas City re- 

cently. “ Personally," he added, “if I had 

to choose between the two, I would rather 

take charge of an elephant than a hive of 
bees. He's less trouble. 

* When bees get loose in the car they 
are certainly hard to get along with. Now, 
an elephant never does any wild cutting 
up. Of all the *wild beasts' he is the 
easiest to handle. I never heard of any of 
the boys having any real trouble with one 
of the big animals. But they have one 
habit that makes the messengers pretty 
nervous. . 

“An elephant is placed crossways in the 
car, with his head toward one side wall 
and his tail toward the other. There he 
stands during the trip, soberly behaving 
himself, for the most part. But an ele- 
phant is an uneasy critter, and all day and 
all night he weaves forward and back, 
throwing his weight first on his fore and 
then on his hind feet, 
and he is so blame 
heavy that he rocks 
the car! 

“Yes, sir," and the 
old man hitched his 
gun belt a little higher 
and ran his fingers 
throughhiswhitemus- 
tache, “‘it sure is curi- 
ous to feel the car 
rock and hear the 
springs squeak while 
the train is whizzing 
onatmaybe fifty miles 
an hour. 

“They always send 
a keeper along, of 
course. The beasts 
are too valuable to be 

,Shipped unattended, 
and the express 
charges are figured by 
the pound, same as 
anythingelse. Puttin 
him on the scales an 
figuringupthecharges 
is all there is to it." 

We were standin 
on the shady side o 
the express car in the 
railroad yard at Kan- 
sas City. Baxter, 
dressed in faded over- 
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express messengers. 


alls and peaked cap, with a heavy revol- 
ver belted round his waist, was checking 
over the packages preparatory to going out 
on the run that he has been making for 
forty-two years. 

A little quick figuring-on the back of an 
envelope disclosed the amazing fact that 
in his career as an express messenger Bax- 
ter has traveled more than two million 
miles, far enough to have taken him around 
the earth more than seventy-five times. 


* ( YTHER animals?" he went on. “Sure! 
^? Uve had most all of them: Lions, 
bears, leopards, and nearly everything 
that you find in a menagerie come into the 
express car at one time or another. 
“They are easy to handle, as a rule, 
because they are crated so they can’t get 
loose. But once in a while one makes the 


fur fly. 

“There was one of our boys had a 
chance, a while back, to choose which he’d 
rather save, a seventy-five-dollar overcoat 
or a thousand-dollar lion.” 

The old man spat skillfully into a crack 
in the station platform, and went on: 

“Some time ago three crates, each con- 


A black bear cub taking a farewell look at his native heath before starting 
out on his crated journey across the country under the chaperonage of 


All sorts of animals, from mice to elephants, are 
shipped by express, and in the accompanying article a veteran messen- 
ger tells of some experiences he and his comrades have had with *'critters'* 


By Harry A. Stewart 


taining a lion, were shipped from a circus 
in South Carolina and consigned to an 
animal farm near Jersey City. By the 
time the car reached Washington each lion 
had gnawed the end out of his crate. But 
the crates happened to be placed in the 
car in such a way that the lions had not 
been able, up till then, to free them- 
selves. 

* At Washington the safes and some of 
the valuable express were removed from 
the car, and the messenger volunteered to 
ride with the lions and try to keep them 
in check. He éonipped: Tage with a 
shotgun, a .45 automatic revolver, hammer 
and saw, and a supply of nails and boards. 
He was in for a busy night. 

“From the time the train pulled out of 
the station at Washington it was a race to 
find out if he could nail on boards faster 
than the lions could chew them up. Just 
before he got to Jersey City the lumber 

ave out. The contest was getting hot. 
ne of the lions had chewed a hole 1n his 
crate large enough to make his escape 
easy. 

“The messenger now had the choice of 
shooting the animal, or of using a case of 
overcoats, which was 
handy, to block up 
the opening in the 
crate. 

“Since the lion was 
worth nearly a thou- 
sand dollars and the 
overcoats but seven- 
ty-five each, he de- 
cided to crown the 
lion with the case of 
coats. This he did, 
forcing the snarling 
beast back, and re- 
ceiving a scratch on 
the hand from its 
claws as he did so. 

“The lion immedi- 
ately went after the 
crate of coats. He 
smashed in the side 
with a few blows of 
his powerful paws and 
removed the over- 
coats to his own crate. 
He was stil busy 
shredding them up 
when the train pulled 
into Jersey City and 
animal trainers took 
charge!” 
| “You say ecery- 
ihing goes by ex- 


press?" I asked. “Did 
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you ever hear of people being shipped 
that way?" 

The old messenger laughed. “You 
mean live people, of course, ” he remarked. 
** We get one of the other kind 'most 
every trip. 

“Yes, I know of two cases. One of 
them happened down in Arizona. The 
train was flying along through the desert 
and the messenger, who was alone in the 
car, was at his desk checking over way- 
bills. It was daytime and strong sun- 
light, coming in through the windows, 
flooded the car with light. 


““FINHE roar of the speeding train, the 

desert sunlight and his work were all 
matters of daily habit to this messenger. 
He was used to being alone, but for some 
reason he didn't feel just easy. Twice 
he found that his hand had uncon- 
sciously crept to his revolver. The 
second time this happened he brought 
himself up with a jerk. 

***What's the matter with me?’ he 
demanded of himself. ‘I’ve got the 
jumps to-day.’ 

“He looked around 
the car again. It con- 
tained the usual jumble 
of express shipments, 
ranging from a tiny 
packet of diamonds in 
the steel safe to a live 
bull in a crate. There 
was apparently nothing 
to make him uneasy. 

“He went back to 
work again, but it was 
no use. His skin felt 
like ants were walking 
on it, and his scalp 
prickled. He had the 
sensation of a pair of 
piercing eyes boring into 
his back. As he turned 
his head uneasily toward 
a large packing case in 
the corner it seemed to 
him that he heard a 
slight, though distinct, 
movement within it. 

“He jumped up and 
snatched the pistol from 
its holster. 

***Come out o° that, you!” he ordered, 
harshly, ‘or I'm going to start shootin’.’ 

** A muffled voice replied, ‘Don’t shoot! 
For heaven’s sake, get me out of this!’ 

** After some splintering of boards, a 
very exhausted and cramped youth of 
sixteen years was helped out of the box 
and resuscitated by the messenger. 

“ An attempted robbery? No, only a 
youngster who wanted to travel, and who 
thought he could ship himself by express. 
and thus save railroad fare. Although he 
had carefully marked his box, ‘This side 
up,’ the marking wasn't plain, and in the 
hurry of loading he had been placed head 
downward; the unnatural position nearly 
finished him. 

“He was prosecuted for stealing a ride, 
and, I suppose, fined a few dollars. 


“ANOTHER time, a messenger named 

Morrison, over on a westbound Union 
Pacific train—103, I think it was—got a 
big box at Lawrence that had come from 
the Federal Penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. It weighed about three 
hundred and seventy-five pounds, and it 


(Above) 


it away from 
(Left) 


the train. 


bees gets loose 


was way-billed as containing’ printed 
matter, and' addressed to McNeill Island, 
in Washington. 7 

“About an hour and a half after Mor- 
rison took charge of the box, and just as 
the train was pulling into St. Marys, Kan- 
sas, he thought he heard a noise like some- 
one pounding in the rear of the car. He 
went back and listened, and heard guarded 
voices coming from the box. 

"He figgered there was something ` 
wrong, so he pulled out his gun and sat 
down facing the box, in line with anyone 
who might come out of it. Luckily, the 
train reached St. Marys before the box 
was broken open, and Morrison called for 
the town marshal, who happened to be on 
the station platform. 

“The marshal and the train crew en- 
tered the car, broke open the box em 
found two Federal prison €onvicts. They. 
were a couple of hard specimens, too. One’ 
of 'em had been serving a twenty-year 
sentence for stealing government property. 
It was his seventh imprisonment. The 
other one was doing twenty-five years 
for assistin' in a mail robbery. They had 
two files in the box, about a foot long 


In the steel doorway 
of an American Railway Ex- 
press car stands Charles E. 
Baxter, all set for his daily run. 
Baxter once shot two train 
robbers, who uncoupled an ex- 
press car, forced the engineer 
at the point of a pistol to draw 


coaches, and then blew in the 
door with dynamite. 

Breakfast being admin- 
istered by an express messenger 
to a motherless little pig aboard 
“Pigs is pigs,” says 
Baxter; *but when a hive of 


cause more trouble than any- 
thing else I ever met up with” 


and sharpened like dag- 
gers. Of course they were 
taken back to Leaven- 
worth. 

“Tf those two convicts 
had kept quiet till night 
they might have broken 
out of the box and might 
have killed the mes- 


senger. 
“TIVE snakes of all 
varieties are fre- 


quently shipped by ex- 
press, and once in a while 
one of them gets out and 
makes things lively for 
the messenger. 

“The best snake story 
I ever heard, though, 
was a case where the 
snakes didn't get out. 
This happenedonanother 
run, where the messen- 
ger was a kind of young, 
lively fellow who prided 
himself on being a good 
judge of a pretty lady. 

“He’d noticed a cer- 
tain girl get on the train, 
and she sure took his 
eye. She was young and 
pretty, and her clothes 
were just as fashionable 
as they could be. He 
gave her a look when she 
was on the station plat- 
form, and it seemed to 
him that she smiled 
back just a wee little bit. 

“Well, of course, an 
express messenger has 
got about as much chance 
of gettin acquainted 
with a passenger as he 
has with an inhabitant 
of Mars. While the 
train is stopped at the 
station he is hustling 
freight, and when it's 
running he don't let 
people in the car. So this 
chap forgot all about the 
girl. 

“Further on, he had quite a heavy ship- 
ment of express to load at a station. When 


the passenger 


in a car they 


“he got it all in the car he happened to 


look back, and there was that girl stand- 
ing in the car, He hadn't seen her get 
in. He jerked off his cap and says: 
**Why, good morning! How are you?’ 
“And the girl says back, ‘I’m all right, 
thank you. Could I look at my pets?’ 
“Well, he looked around the car and he 
couldn't see any live stock in it at all. 


_Wasn’t even a dog. But he answered her: 


**Sure! Go right ahead!’ 


» SHE gave him a beautiful smile and 
*J walked over toa big wooden box. With 
a key she had she ilc ked the padlock and 
then, to the horror of the messenger, she 
began to unreel the longest, biggest snake 
he'd ever seen. Seemed like there wasn't 
hardly any end to that snake. And as it 
crept out of the box it began to coil itself 
around her waist and up around her neck. 
“Well, when that first snake was all out 
here come another. And another! And 
they all coiled themselves about this girl. 
“After she'd petted them a little, she 
put 'em back in (Continued on page 15" 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Meyer Davis Runs Sixty-Two Jazz Orchestras 


EYER DAVIS heads one of 
the largest chains of orchestras 
in the United States, and his 
music is applauded by princes 
and presidents. He books en- 
gagements two years in advance, and he 
has received as high as ten thousand 
dollars a night for the services of one 
of his personally conducted orchestras. 

Fifteen years ago, he 
couldn't break into the 
high-school orchestra in 
Washington, D. C. He 
had to organize one of 
his own from among 
his playmates. Fight- 
ing stiff competition 
from the “legitimate” 
orchestra, he finally 
managed to secure 
occasional dates to pro- 
vide music for high- 
school parties. 

As a seventeen-year- 
old boy, Davis wasfaced 
with the problem of 
'earning his own living 
and of helping his wid- 
owed mother. Seizing 
the first opportunity, 
he undertook to act as 
secretary to a clergy- 
man. “As a stenog- 
rapher, I was a good 
fiddler,” is Davis's com- 
ment on this episode, 
which lasted only a few 
weeks. 

Again young Davis 
was job-hunting. His 
mother wanted her son 
to become a lawyer. 
With a view to getting 
work which would also 
be of some service in 
his study, he managed 
to secure an appointment as court re- 
porter before the opening of the fall 
semester at George Washington Univer- 
sity. The new position was not so con- 
genial, however, nor the remuneration so 
great that incentive to find other ways 
and means of earning a living was re- 
moved. 

At this point, his instinct for leadership 
came to the fore again. He organized a 
second orchestra from among his acquaint- 
ances and, after considerable striving 
against strong competition, succeeded in 
getting a few minor engagements. 

“At this time, the outstanding organi- 
zation in Washington was the Marine 
Band,” Davis relates. “It had long been 
in demand to furnish music for every 
society event of any importance in the 
capital. Then came the introduction of 
‘modern’ dancing, the vogue spreading 
eastward from the western coast. The 
local musicians, however, ignored these 
tendencies, and continued to play sedate 
marches, two-steps, and waltzes.' 

Here, Davis believed, was a marvelous 
opportunity for an orchestra which would 
cater to this new form of dancing. Acting 
upon this hunch, he invested his savings 
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VANITY FAIR STUDIOS, INC. 
Meyer Davis, **King of Jazz," and his home “band.” Mr. Davis has 750 
musicians under contract to play exclusively for him, and his annual 
pay roll is around $3,000,000. Nine of the fifteen members of his original 


organization are still working for him. 
a lawyer, via stenography. ‘‘As a stenographer,” he says, *‘I was a good 
fiddler!” He is thirty years old, and is a native of Washington, D. C. 


in a flying trip to San Francisco, where 
the new dancing was at its height. Filled 
with new ideas, he returned to Washing- 
ton, where he secured an engagement to 
play for a fashionable ball. Washington 
society, which in those days customarily 
broke up its parties at the decorous hour 
of midnight, danced this time until dawn! 

“T immediately began to secure book- 


ings for society parties," Davis relates; 

* but I kept right on attending law school. 

Some of the parties for which we 

played, were given at the New Willard 
otel. 

Upon one occasion, Mr. Frank Hight, 
manager of the hotel, paused to listen to 
the young musicians. There was a pe- 
culiar spontaneity and enthusiasm in their 
playing which was unlike anything he had 
ever heard before, and on the strength of 
it he offered Davis and his orchestra the 
chance to furnish music regularly at the 
Willard during the luncheon and dinner 
hours. 

This would leave them free to play for 
private affairs during the evening, so Davis 
accepted. Mr. Hight is still manager of 
the Willard, and one of Meyer Davis's 
sixty-two orchestras continues to furnish 
the music at that hotel. 

Wealthy diners at the Willard inquired 
the name of the young leader, jotted it 
down in their pocket notebooks, and re- 
ferred to it the next time they entertained. 
Engagements multiplied so rapidly that 
they heran to make serious inroads on 
Meyer’s study time. Finally, when offers 
began to pour in from all sides, Meyer 


Mr. Davis started out to be 


cast aside his law books and devoted him- 
self to developing a chain of society or- 
chestras reaching from Bar Harbor to 
Palm Beach. 

Hisidea was to follow the “four hundred" 
from their city homes to their favorite 
summer and winter resorts throughout 
the various seasons. Meyer Davis doesn’t 
wait for the other fellow to come to him; 
he goes after the other 
fellow! 

Soon he was flooded 
with bids from all over 
the Eastern coast. It 
wasnouncommon thing 
for hostesses to arrange 
their dates to suit his 
schedule. It became 
increasingly difficult, 
and then impossible, 
for Meyer Davis per- 
sonally to attend all of 
theseengagements him- 
self. He has long made 
it a practice, however, 
to conduct on the in- 
augural night of each 
new orchestra. 

There is not one of 
his seven hundred and 
fifty musicians whom 
he has not heard play 
solo parts. Thus, he is 
able to judge into which 
of his sixty-two orches- 
tras each will best 
ft. He knows how to 
get into touch person- 
ally and at a minute's 
notice with every mem- 
ber of his organization. 
He is an indefatigable 
toiler himself and will 
not excuse lazy or care- 
less work on the part 
of hisemployees. Many 
of his musicians.claim they play the 
same number better in his organization 
than under other leaders. 

The history of his acquaintance with 
the Prince of Wales forms an interesting 
chapter in the career of Meyer Davis. On 
his first visit to Washington, the Prince 
was entertained at the home of Mrs. 
Marshall Field, who is the mother-in-law 
of Admiral Beatty of the British Navy, 
and a personal friend of the Prince. 

In recognition of the Prince’s fondness 
for dancing, Mrs. Field engaged a Meyer 
Davis orchestra to play at her home every 
afternoon from three to six during the 
week of the Prince’s visit. His Highness 
was frankly delighted, called repeatedly 
for “Blues” and fox-trot numbers, chatted 
with the musicians, and even did a little 
amateur drum playing with the orchestra. 

Other hostesses, alert to catch up any 
whim or preference expressed by the 
Prince, lost no time in engaging the same 
music for other affairs to be given in the 
royal visitor's honor. After a week, in 
which he had listened to the orchestra 
play at every tea, reception, and dance 
during his Washington visit, the Prince 
remarked that he wished "the band" 


would come to White Sulphur Springs, the 
next stopping point on his tour. 
Mrs. R R. Rogers immediately engaged 
the Davis orchestra for the dance she was 
iving for the Prince at the Casino at 
hite Sulphur. When the six musicians 
walked into the Casino, the Prince left his 
companions and, his face illumined with 
the boyish grin which has endeared him to 
admirers on both sides of the Atlantic, 
shook hands with each of the jazz artists. 
They accompanied him to Halifax, from 
which point the Prince sailed. Before his 
departure, the Prince presented each of 
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the musicians with a diamond stickpin, 
and sent a note of appreciation to Meyer 
Davis, in which he urged the leader to 
bring his music to London. This, inci- 
dentally, Davis plans to do in the near 
future. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the 
music which appealed to the Prince are 
decided melody, plenty of gayety, and 
audacity, obtained without resorting to 
raucous trick effects. The Meyer Davis 
orchestras typify the spirit of youth; 
hardly a man in the organization 1s over 
thirty. 
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Any young musician, however obscure, 
if he has natural ability, has a favorable 
chance of a hearing from Meyer Davis for, 
remembering his own start, Davis prizes 
talent above training and experience. His 
primary demands of a candidate are versa- 
tility and an excellent memory. Each man 
must be able to play three or four instru- 
ments equally well, and to memorize a 
repertoire of almost one thousand numbers. 

Davis insists that he himself is prima- 
rily not a musician but a business man 
with a keen appreciation of music. 

GEORGIANA LOCKWOOD 


“You Can't Faze a Gordon!" 


OWN in old New Orleans, all 
the people who are '"some- 
bodies" know the Gordons. 
Even the humble “ nobodies,” 
and this is more important, 

know them. At least, they know of them. 
Jean and Kate Gordon 

belong to one of the best 

old families in that city; 


By this time, another war was just 
over, the World War; and Miss fei 
heard that an abandoned army camp, at 
some distance from New Orleans, had 
been sold. She hunted up the buyer, and 
found that he wanted the land but did not 


but, although “family” is 
a very great considera- 
tion there, it is not the 
chief reason for the love 
and reverence in which 
these two sisters are held. 
The real explanation is 
in what they have done 
for others; that and their 
genius for getting these 
things done in spite of 
almost insurmountable 
difficulties. As they say 


Miss Jean Gordon of 
New Orleans, and (be- 
low) the home for 
feeble-minded girls 
which she built with 
the help of public- 
spirited citizens of 
Louisiana. One busi- 
ness firm gave the 
nails, others con- 
tributed cement, win- 
dow glass, bricks, and 
stone for foundation. 
Working men gave 


in New Orleans: 

“You can’t faze a Gor- 
don!” 

Their friends joc- 
ularly refer to them 
as “Miss Kate, the 
tuberculosis Gor- 
don,” and ‘Miss 
Jean, the feeble- 
minded one." This 
is because a home 
for tubercular pa- 
tients is the chief 
of Miss Kate’s good 
works, while iss 
Jean has devoted her 
time and energy to 
the feeble-minded. 

But there is noth- 
ing feeble about the 
way she has done 
this! Before the 
Civil War, a rich 
bachelor named 
Milne had left a 
bequest of land for 
a home for feeble-minded boys and one 
for girls. Some years ago, Miss Gordon 
found that the boys' home had been built, 
but that the one for girls never had ma- 
terialized. 

However, the land was there. It had 
grown more valuable, too; but it was 
occupied by “squatters,” who declined 
to move. Miss Gordon, with the aid of a 
young attorney whom she enlisted on her 
side, fought an uphill struggle for years 
against these invaders, and finally won. 

he land was at last recovered; but the 
only habitable house on it was not large 
enough to accommodate a fiftieth of those 
who needed to be sheltered there. 


their 


labor for it 
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intend to use the buildings of the camp. 

* Give them to me!" she said promptly. 
“PIL take them away without a cent of 
expense to you. Thus, you will do good— 
and save money." 

'This was an irresistible argument, so 
he consented. Miss Gordon hired two 
housewreckers, set them to work, watched 
them for one day, then dismissed them. 
With day-laborers, whom she superin- 
tended, she wrecked the buildings at a 
minimum cost. 

When it was done, she found herself 
with a huge pile of lumber—but it was 
fifty miles from where she wanted to use 
it. Going to her business friends, she got 


the use of thirty-two huge trucks for a 
single day, and before night had moved 
every stick of that lumber. 

Then she again made the rounds of 
business firms. One gave her the nails she 
needed; another gave the glass to replace 
shattered window panes; 
others gave cement, bricks, 
stone for foundations, and 
so on. Contractors, who 
had intervals of spare time 
between jobs, devoted this 
spare time to her task. 
Working men gave their 
labor on Sundays and holi- 
days—their only free 
time—to what was truly a 
labor of mercy. 

When the building was 
nearly completed, Miss 
Gordon found that she still 
lacked one load of cement 
and 2,000 bricks, and that 
she had no money with 
which to buy them. 
Strangely enough, 
the very next morn- 
ing, the needed ce- 
ment and bricks 
were delivered! A 
brick man had made 
a mistake and taken 
them to the wrong 
address. When he 
discovered his 
blunder, he came 
back, intending to 
take them away. 
But Jean Gordon 
refused to give them 
up. 

“God sent you 
here," she said to 
him; “Vl make it 
all right with your 
boss." 

The next morning 
she went to see “the 
boss;" and, although he was a bit refrac- 
tory at first, he couldn't resist Miss jean 
and the building was completed with the 
missent bricks and cement. 

But to take care of its inmates a garden 
was imperatively needed; and, of course, 
a garden implied also a gardener. Miss 
Jean hired a dusky knight of the hoe and 
spade. But she found that she hadn't yet 
hoed to the end of the row she herself had 
undertaken; for the gardener said to her: 

* Miss Jean, ef we had er mule—any sort 
uv mule—hit would be er pow'ful help!" 

So Miss Jean began scouting for mules; 
and one day she discovered an open lot 
which harbored a large assortment of 
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them. Hunting up the owner, she re- 
marked, with a cheerful smile, “You 
don't know it, but you're going to give 
me a mule." 

“How come?" began the mule man. 
Then, realizing that he was powerless 
wherever a Gordon was concerned, he 
said, “I certainly am goin’ to give you a 
mule! Come along and take your pick." 
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“Tf you hadn't given me one," smiled 
Miss Jean, "you'd have been going 
against the Lord." 

"Maybe so," was the reply. “But 
lemme tell you this: I'd a heap ruther go 
against the Lord than against Miss Jean 
Gordon, if I want to do business in this 
old town." 

That speech summed up what men 


everywhere feel toward good womanhood 
that gives itself unstintingly to the serv- 
ice of others. 

And, thanks to the way in which one 
good woman, Jean Gordon, has spent 
herself in this service, a work of mercy 
toward less fortunate human beings is 
now solidly on its feet. 

MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS 


Colonel Silliman Has Been a Church Usher for 73 Years 


RESSING up in Sunday 

clothes sometimes changes 

people's looks, but, as a rule, 

1t has very little effect on the 

way they act," says Colonel 
James Richard Silliman, who has been 
piloting folks down various church aisles 
during seventy-three years. 

Colonel Silliman; who recently cele- 
brated his ninety-third birthday, 
began his career as an usher at the 
age of twenty in an Episcopal church 
at Utica. When he moved to New 
York City, he transferred his mem- 
bership, and his services as usher, to 
Saint Thomas’s. Later, he went | 
farther up-town to the beautiful 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, 
where he may usually be found at his 
post of duty every Sunday morning. 

“ People who push, and crowd, and 
‚shove others aside on week days,” 
observed Colonel Silliman, ‘‘can be 
counted on to do the same thing on 
Sundays, when it is a question of get- 
ting what they consider a choice seat. 

“They don’t cause as much down- 
right inconvenience, however, as the 
‘grasshoppers. These are the folks 
to whom distant pastures always 
look greener. Why, I’ve known some 
of them to change their minds and 
their seats three or four times during 
one service—when my back was 
turned! But even the ‘grasshop- 
pers, *"and Colonel Silliman chuckled, 
‘don’t make an usher feel as foolish 
as do the people who disappear into 
a side pew when he thinks they are 
following him down the aisle. 

** You'd be surprised,” he went on, 
“at the number of otherwise ami- 
able persons who insist upon taking 
the end seat, no matter how many 
vacant places there are in the pew. 
It never seems to occur to them 
that when they kneel to pray they 
will block the way to the whole 
row of twelve seats beyond them. 

“Tn a church which is crowded to ca- 

acity every Sunday, as Saint John the 
Divine is, the seating problem is a serious 
one. In addition to the large number who 
attend pretty regularly, we must find 
room for the hundreds of strangers who 
worship with us. As Saint John's is not a 
parish church and has no membership, 
there are no pew holders. It is strictly a 
case of first come, first served. 

“Folks realize this, and a great many 
arrive long before the hour set for the 
service. The only time I ever failed to 
find somebody ahead of me was when I 
forgot to turn my watch back from day- 
light saving to standard time." 

Colonel Silliman has seen people put 
a dollar in the collection plate and take 
out fifty cents, or put in fifty cents and 
take out twenty-five. “But 1 never saw 


anybody put in fifty cents and take out a 
dollar,” he said. 

That his long and faithful service as 
usher at Saint John's is appreciated by 
those who are associated with him, is 
proved by the large framed photograph of 
the Cathedral which hangs in his home. 
'This photograph was a gift of the Lay- 
men's Club to Colonel Silliman on his 
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Colonel James Richard Silliman, veteran of the 
Civil War, is ninety-three years old, but he is still 
an active usher at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, in New York City. 
people to their pews in Utica, New York, when 
he was twenty. If you want to make an usher feel 
foolish, he says, just duck into a side pew when 
he thinks you are following him down the aisle 


ninetieth birthday. Bishop Manning 
joined in presenting it. 

His early military training gave Colonel 
Silliman an erect carriage, and taught him 
how to stand restfully for long periods 
without leaning against any support. His 
carriage commands attention, and he 
takes pride in it. “I like to see ushers 
literally and figuratively ‘pillars of the 
church,’ standing firm and straight,” he 
declared. 

“You can’t blame me much,” he went 
on, “if I also take a great deal of pride in 
the fact that I have the honor to serve in 
what will one day be the most tremendous 
church in an English-speaking land. 
There will be only three other cathedrals 
in the world—Saint Peter’s in Rome, the 
Cathedral of Cordova, and the Cathedral 


of Seville—larger than Saint John’s when 


He began showing 


itis completed. It is estimated that forty 
thousand persons will be able to stand 
within the completed walls of Saint 
John’s. The seating capacity will be about 
seven thousand. We shall certainly need 
a small army of ushers to look after that 
many folks. 
“Those in charge think that the 
Cathedral may be completed in eight or 
ten years. This means that half a 
century of careful, painstaking labor, 


ES. and about twenty millions of dollars 


contributed by practically every race 
and religion will have gone into its 
construction. 

“Some people wonder why it takes 
fifty years to build a cathedral when 
only two were required to erect the 
Woolworth Building. Bishop Man- 
ning answered that question not long 
ago when he said that a cathedral is 
built of things that endure—like solid 
granite and human faith—for ages 
ER tocome. Saint John's will proba- 

ly be standing two thousand years 
from now, when every other building 
on the Island of Manhattan will have 
been replaced by something ‘modern 
and up-to-date’ !" 

Colonel Silliman's activities out- 
side the church are many. He has 
been a Mason for seventy years. He 
is president of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Home at Bath, New York, 
and commander of Aspinwall Post 
No. 600, G. A. R. 

Three years ago, he was summoned 
for court-martial at the Twenty-sec- 
ond Armory before Defendam As- 
sociation, of which he is a past presi- 
dent. When he appeared befone the 
court-martial, he found he had com- 
mitted the offense of reaching his 
ninetieth year. He was sentenced to 
serve as honor guest at a banquet. 

'To optimism and regular habits, 
Colonel Silliman gives credit for his 
continued good health. “I walk two 
or three miles a day," he said, “and 
ordinarily I am in bed by midnight." 

Colonel Silliman commanded a regi- 
ment in the Union army during the Civil 
War, and was wounded at Gettysburg. 
His only surviving son served in the 
Spanish-American War, and three of his 
six grandsons who were in the World War 
gave their lives for their country. 

Colonel Silliman has had twelve chil- 
dren. He has outlived all but one son and 
five daughters, but he has fifteen grand- 
children and six great-grandchildren. Re- 
cently he broke his collar bone and his 
hearing has been affected. But the ac- 
cident has decreased neither his activity 
nor his optimism. He is planning to usher 
people all the way down the center aisle of 
St. John's on his hundredth anniversary 
—if they don’t vanish into side pews. 
CHARLES G. MULLER 


Beulah Henry Has Patented Thirty-three Novelties 


N UNCLE SAM’S patent office in 
Washington, thirty-three inventions 
are credited to Miss Beulah Louise 
Henry, formerly of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, now of New York City. Back 
of each of these inventions there is a story 
of the triumph of a girl’s courage and 
ersistence over obstacles which, for a 
ong time, refused to budge out of her 
ath. 
“I never offered one of my ideas to 
manufacturers,” said Miss Henry, 
* that some of them didn't assure 
me that what I wanted to do 
couldn't be done. 

“Take my first invention, a 
*snap-on' umbrella that has any- 
where from two to six covers for 
each handle and frame. Six years 
ago, when the idea took shape in 
my mind, I carried it to every 
merchant and manufacturer in my 
home town. Without a single ex- 
ception, they told me that the 
cost of manufacture would be pro- 
hibitive. Then I went to New 
York. 

“For many weeks, however, the 
outlook was equally disheartening 
in that city. I made endless ex- 
cursions to the offices of umbrella 
manufacturers, and tiresome trips 
up flights of dingy stairs to the 
headquarters of various model 
makers. 

“They all declared that it would 
be impossible to pierce the end of a 
steel rib with the kind of snapper 
necessary to hold the points of 
silk covers in place. M short, 
they argued that the old-fashioned 
method of sewing on one cover for 
keeps was the only way to make 
an umbrella. 

“Finally, they got me to the 
place where I knew that my back 
was against the wall, and that I 
had to fight for the life of my idea. 
At that time, I was living tem- 
porarily in East Orange, New Jer- 
sey. e afternoon, after a par- 
ticularly discouraging day, I went 
home, ripped a rib from an umbrel- 
la, and took it into the back yard. 

** With a stone for a work bench and a 
hammer and nails for implements, I made 
a hole in the tip of that steel rib. Then I 
got a cake of soap and a nail file and 
modeled the style of snapper that would 
be strong enough to do duty on a windy 
day. 

* Armed with these proofs of the practi- 
cability of my idea, I again journeyed up 
a flight of dark stairs to the model maker's. 
'This time I found it easier to be con- 
vincing. The man admitted that the 
thing could be done. He even said that he 
would like to make the models. I knew 
then that I had won!" 

It wasn't long after this that the Henry 
umbrella was put on the market. In no 
time at all, it began paying such excellent 
returns that it not only promised rainy- 
day security for Miss Henry but made 
it possible for her to finance some of her 
other inventions until they were able to 
take care of themselves. 

Inventions in their infancy are expen- 
sive things. First of all, there is the 

atent attorney's fee for searching in the 
Patent Office in Washington, to find out 
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whether the thing has already been 
patented. Miss Henry often went on 
wearing an old frock and an old hat when 
she wanted new ones, that the children of 
her brain might be properly started in life. 

One of Miss Henry’s inventions which 
cost her much expense and trouble before 
it was finally taken over by a manufac- 
turer is a doll she calls Miss Illusion. By 
pushing a button that substitutes blue 
eyes for brown, unsnapping a dark wig, 


Miss Beulah Louise Henry came to New York City six 
years ago from Memphis, Tennessee, to find a manu- 
facturer for her first invention, an umbrella with a 
detachable cover. Since then she has been turning 
out inventions at the rate of about a dozen a year 


snapping on a blond one, and turning 
her frock inside out, “Miss Illusion" be- 
comes an entirely different doll. 

“That doll’s eyes cost me as much 
trouble as anything I ever invented," 
Miss Henry said. “The experts told me 
that if my doll had both blue and brown 
eyes it would be impossible for her to per- 
form the trick of going to sleep. But all 
the time my mind's eye could see the ma- 
chinery working inside her head. I knew 
I was right, and to prove it I made my 
own model. After that, I had no further 
trouble." 

A few months ago, Miss Henry was 
confronted with failure in connection with 
a new bath sponge which she calls “The 
Sponge that Takes the Cake." This oval- 
shaped rubber sponge has an incision in 
one end to admit a cake of soap, which is 
locked in with a snapper. 

The biggest sponge men in the country 
assured Miss Henry that, because of the 
porosity of rubber sponge, the openin 
necessary to admit the cake of soap Suid 
have to be made by hand with scissors. 
This process would, of course, be too 


expensive for manufacturing purposes. 

Miss Henry promptly invented the ma- 
chine that slits the sponges—a neat-look- 
ing electric-driven device with a circular 
knife—on which one girl can turn out 
eight thousand sponges a day. I saw the 
thing at work in a Grand Street factory, 
one of the fifteen factories in which Miss 
Henry's inventions are made. After the 
sponge invention was perfected, there was 
a scramble among the sponge men as to 
which should have exclusive rights 
to manufacture. The name *' Dol- 
ly Dip" was given to a set of these 
sponges which were cut in the 
forms of dolls, birds, and animals, 
for children. 

Whenever some suggestion for 
an invention flits across Miss 
Henry's mind, she stops whatever 
she is doing to take notes on it, 
even if the time happens to be 
upon awakening from sleep at 
three o'clock in the morning. In 
a book that is always within arm's 
reach she jots down notes and 
drawings. Then she turns the 
idea loose in her mind to take care 
of itself in competition with all the 
other ideas that are fighting for 
birth and freedom there. 

She never knows at what inop- 
portune moment the idea for a 
new invention may pop up. One 
day she was hurrying across Madi- 
son Square on a walking trip from 
a Prince Street machine shop, 
when a device for a typewriter 
silencer flashed across her brain. 
She had no pencil, and she had to 
accost three strange men before 
she got one. Then, ignoring the 
passing people, she propped her 
pad against a building and put the 
thing on paper just as it came to 
her. Miss Henry says that she 
supposes something inside her had 
become offended at a chorus of 
noisy typewriters she had heard 
that morning while she was talk- 
ing business to a man. Hence, the 
urge to design a silencer. 

Another invention came to her 
while she was on the platform with 
an assortment of her snap-on umbrellas 
talking to a group of people. All at 
once Miss Henry stopped talking, and 
the audience had to twiddle its thumbs 
while the speaker seemed suddenly to 
lose track of her subject; she became 
absorbed with a pad and pencil, making 
hurried notes and sketches. When she 
resumed her speech-making, she had 
straightened out the kinks in a certain 
troublesome mechanism connected with a 
game of revolving disks she was plan- 
ning for children. 

Miss Henry offers these experiences as 
examples of the fact that an inventor can- 
not always afford to be bound by the 
usual conventions of polite behavior. 

The revolving disks which interrupted 
her talk had to do with a children’s game. 
The first suggestion came to her while she 
was hanging to a strap in a subway, read- 
ing a ore holiday admonition to shop 
between the hours of ten and four. Her 
mind conceived the notion of a disk like a 
clock dial with a cut-out, behind which 
would revolve a procession of Mother 
Goose characters representing the hours. 
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I stood with Miss Henry in a machine 
shop on the lower East Side while she ex- 
plained to an expert mechanic the secret 
of the teeth in a new trip gear she had 
invented. 

I asked her if she could account for the 
factory inside her head, but she insisted 
that all she does to encourage the proces- 
sion of inventions is to trust the rightness 
of her ideas as they come. 
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“Tf a clear-cut idea for an invention 
comes to me,” she said, “I feel that at 
least the infant is entitled to a chance for 
its life. 

“The next step is to make a search in 
the Patent Office to be sure that nobody 
has beat me to it. 

“My real ambition,” says Miss Henry, 
“is to invent or discover something that 
will exterminate the boll weevil. I always 


keep a cotton plant in my room. Very 
often I sleep with it under my pillow. . It 
may take years, but I hope some day to 
do something that will help rid the South 
of this dreadful pest.” 

Miss Henry is a daughter of Col. Wal- 
ter R. Henry, a Memphis lawyer and 
banker, and her mother is a daughter of 
former Governor William Holden, of 
North Carolina. SARAH MACDOUGALL 


“Old Dory” Has Been His Town’s Police Chief for 36 Years 


OR thirty-six years Theódore H. 
Welter “Old 
calls him, for he is now in“his 
seventy-first year—has been the 
chief of police of Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania. Of late he has had an as- 
sistant, but for more than a quarter of a 
century "Old Dory” was Strouds- 
burg’s total police force of one. 

Single-handed, he has faced mobs, 
walked into their midst and “got 
his man," when death threatened. 
His arrests run into the thousands, 
and years ago he lost count of the 
number of times he has testified in 
court. ME Js 

For more than a generation, ‘Get 
Dory!” has been thé cry. when 
Stroudsburg finds itself in: trouble. * . 

And for the same period Strouds- 
burg mothers have told their children, 
“Tf you don't behave, TIl tell Dory 
Welter on you.” ~~~ ». 

One day my brother and I ran 
away. e had been in some mis- 
chief or other and‘ a:.spanking had 
resulted. I was five, my:-brother not 
quite four. We were never going 
home again. 

All day, from a hidden nook under 
the bank, we fished in the town mill. 
race, bent pins serving as our hooks. 
Supper time came, the. shadows of 
dusk. Not a fish had nibbled. We 
were hungry enough to cry, but we 
dared not leave our hiding place, for 
fear Dory Welter would get us and . 
put us in jail. And—we were lost. 

“ Any bites?" queried a big voice. 
Behind us, cutting off all escape, 
was Dory himself. He strode down ~ 
the bank and examined our fishing - 
poles, the grocer's-string lines and 
the bent-pin hooks. Not until 
years later did we learn he had 
searched the town over for us. 

“You don't mean to tell me," he de- 
manded, “that two smart boys like you 
would try to catch fish without bait!" 

Frightened, homesick, we burst into 
tears. 

* Now, now, you'll have to stop that," 
Dory chided, and digging down into à 
pocket he brought up two big red apples, 
one for each of us. Then he lifted my 
brother to his shoulder and taking me by 
the hand started homeward with us. We 
ate the apples and took turns at holding 
Dory’s dub. ! 

"Next. time you go fishing,” was his 
parting injunction over our own yard 
gate, “don’t forget to take bait." 

“Tve seen a lot of boys grow up," he 
told me when I went back to the old town 
on a visit a few weeks ago, “and it hasn't 
always been the ‘good’ boys who have 
turned out:to be the best men... Young 
folks like to sample life. Draw a line and 


Dory,” the town* 


tell them not to go over it, and they'll go 
just to-see what happens. You can't 
ring up'a live boy on ‘don’ts.’ 

A liceman doesn't always serve his 
town best by’ seeing’ everything. Sone- 
times it pays to be a little blind, 
especially if the offender is young. In- 
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Theodore, H. Welter, known to Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania, as‘**Old Dory}’ hasbeen the protec- 
torofthattownformorethanageneration. Inhis 
- long career as chief of police he has made hun- 
dreds of arrests, and has encountered many des- 
perate men. Mr.Welterisinhisseventy-first year 


stead:of rushing a boy to jail the first time 
he makes.a mistake; I usually manage to 
have a little talk with his father or with 
some level-headed friend." 

Old-timers in Stroudsburg still talk of 
,the days when the Wilkes-Barre and 
Eastern Railroad was built through the 
town. ‘Thugs, cutthroats, the offscour- 
ings of New York’s slums, filled the big 
labor camps along the new line. One 
camp, within the town limits of Strouds- 
burg, held five hundred negroes of the 
toughest kind.. In vain .Dory Welter 
tried to recruit: special~police. Nobody 
would: take a. chance with his life by 
volunteering. 

On a pay-day evening a mob of a 
hundred - halfzdrunken-laboters' tried to 
break into the barroom of one of the 
principal hotels. The guests fled and 
the management locked the doors. Un- 
aided, Dory confronted the mob and 


ordered its leader to take his men back 
to camp. 

Backing into the doorway, the leader 
whipped out a gun. “If you want me," 
he jeered, *you'll have to come in here 
and get me." 

“Well, I’m coming,” said Dory grimly. 

The mob gasped, then parted in 
silence. Up the human aisle thus 
formed walked Dory, his pistol still 
in his pocket. Once, twice, the mob 
leader snapped his weapon, but each 
time it failed to explode. Before he 
could fire again, Dory had him, and 
the mob. broke. ' say 

On another occasion a. notorious 
negro, John ,Bürke, stabbed and 
badly wounded:-a whites: It was 
night. ‘Dory found- and arrested 

Burke, but was forced to release him 

because witnésses of. the:-stabbing 

would not identify ‘or accüse-him. 

Next morning. one of- the’ witnesses 

slipped.up to Dery.’ -+ = 7 .2- 

“You Pad lie: right-miany Chief,” 
he admitted, “but our lives wouldn't 
have beén wórth.two;cerits if we had 

said so. Burke is with his gang in a 

camp near Stroudsburg. He'll shoot 

to kill if you try to Mg 

With a companion Dory drove in a 
buckboard to the camp, four miles 
outside of town. Burke was in a log 
cabin, gambling. Alone, Dory went 
to the cabin while his companion 
held the horse. Swinging open the 
door he found himself face to face 
with the desperado. 

“I want you, John," he said 
quietly. 

The negro, taken by surprise, came 
along like a lamb. 

“A number of men,” said Old Dory 
to me, “have threatened to kill me if 

I tried to arrest them. But when I 

actually went after them, face to 
face, they lost their nerve or weren't 
quick enough. "There's only one trick 
about getting these so-called bad men— 
face the man, and don't show the white 
feather. It's when they think you are 
afraid that they begin to shoot—or when 
you get excited and grab for your gun. 
Few men in their full senses will kill in 
cold blood.” 

They had begun to say in Stroudsburg 
that Old Dory was getting “too old” to 
continue in active service. Then, a few 
months ago, a husky six-footer,. crazy 
drunk on moonshine, ran amuck up Main 
Street. He cleared the street as he-came, 
his fists and arms waving like fails. 
Again, single-handed, it was up-to- Old 
Dory. The fellow charged and struck, but 
the old chief dodged like a boxer,- and 
retaliated with a right square to-tlie:chin. 
‘The trouble-maker dropped: unconscious. 
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MMPBrLL Soup CoM 
5 er ca madri xr 


Vegetable Soup! Words to make 
the appetite glad! The soup we so 
desire when we are most hungry. The 
kind of soup we usually like best of 
all when we want to make almost the 
whole meal on a piping-hot plateful 
of delicious and invigorating soup. 


And Campbell's—the most pop- 
ular vegetable soup in the world! 
Thirty-two different ingredients—a 
delicious meal in itself! 


eg see my manly chest, 
t's equal to the test. 
Below this steel 
Is Campbell's meal 
To help me do my bestl 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can 


ee 25 GU 
S, Aea a 
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Jessica Revives a Faded Petunia 


in a tidal wave of bills at the first of the 
month. 

When Joe remonstrated at what he 
called her ridiculous extravagance in 
dressing the children, she said: 

“But I just couldn’t stand it if they 
didn’t always have dainty, pretty things. 
What's the difference if I choose to spend 
the money on them? Nobody looks at 
me! 

“I do—occasionally," Joe returned 
grimly. 

But the remark passed over Marie's 
head. Asa matter of fact, from being the 
center of her sphere, Joe had slipped into 
a rather negligible dot on the circumfer- 
ence. The children! The children! The 
children! 

She and Joe had rarely gone out to- 
gether after Junior's arrival. It cost 
money, for one thing; and, then, leaving 
the children until a late hour was to 
Marie a harrowing experience. 

joe was rebellious. Even for the chil- 
dren's sake they could not imprison them- 
selves. They were still young. They 
needed some fun. But Marie was re- 
proachfully obdurate. 


N9 ONE realized better than Joe just 
how hard Marie worked, and how scru- 
ulously conscientious a mother she was. 
his fact sealed his lips many times when 
irritable protests rose. It was no small 


matter to care for a house and two chil- . 


dren as she did, especially when she had 
led a care-free life before their marriage. 
As things were now, they couldn't afford 
a maid or a first-class nurse. He set his 
teeth and dug into his own work furious- 
ly. He had to earn more. That was sure. 

But very often a puzzled, disappointed 

look came over his face. That flood-tide 
of love upon which he had embarked five 
jos ago was beginning to ebb, ever so 
ittle. There seemed to be time now for 
but one hasty kiss in the mornings as he 
left the house, instead of the eager three 
or four of the first two years. And Marie 
did not seem to notice the difference. She 
was always on the run to do something for 
the children. 

'This morning, when the coffee at last 
began to "perk," Marie set the dishes 
rather precipitately on the breakfast nook 
table. This was the day for the laundress, 
and that meant extra trouble. . 

When Joe came down she looked up 
with a puckered brow. 

“It’s laundry day," she said worriedly, 
“and I haven't the clothes sorted yet! 
Cordelia is so particular!” 

Joe sat down in the nook and began on 
his fruit. 

A small voice lifted itself above. Marie 
ran to the stairs, leaving the scrambled 
eggs in a critical condition. 

“Yes, precious, Mother will be up soon. 
You'll be good and wait just a minute; 
then Daddy’ll be gone and Mother will 
dress you!” 

We. at last sat down opposite 
Is: 'rhout raising his eyes. 

e for dinner to-night. 
ite and I'll have some- 
I come out." 


gone, Marie dressed 


(Continued on page 15) 


Molly and Junior with meticulous care, 
and gave them their breakfast according 
to the latest rules for infant feeding. She 
glanced often at the clock. Nine o'clock, 
and no laundress. 

At ten the telephone rang. The voice 
belonged to one of the erratic Cordelia’s 
dusky sisters, who announced that Cor- 
delia was sick to-day, yes’m, and would 
be there to-morrow, yes'm. 

Now, that was most annoying. To- 
morrow she had planned to go into the 
city for a few hours’ shopping. Her brow 

uckered again. If she could get Miss 

arvey, the “mother’s helper," who had 
been booked for the next afternoon, to 
come to-day, she believed she would hurry 
off after lunch. 

She called Miss Harvey, who happened 
to be free and could arrive at two. 

It was not until she was dressing to go 
that Marie remembered Joe was working 
late that evening. Not coming home for 
dinner. She must be home by six, so they 
couldn't come out together, as they usu- 
ally did on her rare trips to the city. She 
had meant to call him when she got in, 
and tell him where to meet her. Well, it 
didn't really matter, only— 

She stood perfectly still, a strange, sick- 
ening question zigzagging through her 
brain. Why... she had never once 
thought . . . never for a moment won- 
dered; but now— A curious little sus- 
picion rose, ghostlike, in her mind, with- 
drew, and rose again. 

She thrust it back. And yet! There 
t'as something queer about it! Joe never 
used to stay in the city for dinner, even 
when he worked a little later than usual. 
And now this was the fourth time in a 
month! And he never had much to say 
about it. Seemed almost secretive. 

There couldn’t be— Oh, nonsense! 
She certainly must be nervous if she began 
> think of crazy things like that. Ridicu- 
ous! 


OXN THE way to the city she made out 
her list. At the end of the juvenile 
articles she scribbled, almost as an after- 
thought: “Look at suits.” 

Once .in Brandell's children’s depart- 
ment, Marie forgot she was tired; she for- 
got the absurd, ugly little fear that had 
tried to raise its head; she forgot every- 
thing except the fascinating business in 
hand of selecting more clothes for Molly 
and Junior. 

But when she came to the coats, even 
she, connoisseur of tiny garments that she 
was, exclaimed with delight! They were 

erfect! Coat and cap together! Blue 

roadcloth, soft lining, squirrel trimming! 
Molly and Junior dressed alike in these 
would be the cynosure of every eve. 

She asked the price. Coat and cap 
were thirty-nine dollars and fifty cents! 

Marie’s heart sank. Two suits would 
be seventy-nine dollars, and she had al- 
ready spent twenty on dresses and inci- 
dentals. And there were still shoes to get. 

Marie’s throat tightened. All her own 
little vanities, all the normal feminine 
cravings of her nature for pretty clothes, 
were directed toward the children. They 
were her other selves. Their beauty was 


her own, objectified. Her sole pride was 
in them. For them she desired perfection 
with passionate intensity. She must have 
those coats. 

But, if she got anything for herself at 
all— That was the point upon which it 
all hinged. For decency's sake she would 
have to have some sort of winter outfit. 
Joe had been almost cross when she sug- 
gested wearing her old coat another year. 

Well, all she could do now was to go up 
to the suit department and look for the 
cheapest thing they had, for herself. 

She took the elevator for the fourth 
floor with a wistful, lingering look behind. 


ON THE richly carpeted aisles of Bran- 
dell’s suit department, at that mo- 
ment, ias high-heeled suede pumps 
might be said to be tripping. It was no 
ordinary walk. For Jessica was very hap- 
py. Her sales that day had broken all 
records. Her new "'line" had worked just 
as she had hoped it would. She felt the 
thrill of youth, of perfect health, of suc- 
cess, sweep over her. And through it all 
a faint, forbidden exhilaration when she 
thought of that night. Dinner, the de- 
mure, girlish frock, and Bobs! 

She hummed a gay tune as she carefully 
hung up an armful of suits in their proper 
places, then turned, her golden-brown 

yes keen and bright to see what the last 
evator had disgorged. 

A small, drooping figure stood hesi- 
tant, looking up and down the long rows 
of racks and presses. The figure seemed 
young, and yet displayed no dash or style, 
no trace of the fresh jauntiness that came 
from new garments. From hat to boots, 
it just escaped shabbiness by a hair's 
breadth. It was Marie. 

Jessica moved toward her as if on wings. 

"Something in suits, madam! Can I 


help you?" 

Marie looked up into Jessica’s face and 
surrendered herself, as most customers 
did. She followed the black satin form 
down the aisle. 

“I want to see something very inex- 
pensive, please. Just a plain little suit for 
ordinary wear." - 

Jessica was taking charge of her. She 
put her in a chair; She arranged her 
packages. She studied her carefully with 
her unerring eve for types. And she rec- 
ognized that here was a kird of beauty 
that belongs only to thoroughbreds: a lit- 
tle fineness about the nostrils, a suggestion 
of pride in the chin—there was material 
here to work on. - 

Jessica prepared for action. Her man- 
ner wassuavesympathy;her accent chaste. 

" Something inexpensive? Yes, indeed. 
We have some as low as twenty-nine-fifty 
in navy and black.” 

The black satin figure moved toward the 
farthest rack, and returned with two suits. 
She tried the coats on Marie carefully, 
with serious scrutiny, But no amount of 
careful smoothing here and settling there 
could overcome the fact that the ma- 
tertal was cheap. 

Marie hesitated, Jessica watched her 
quietly, 

"We have some styles at thirty-nine- 
hfty," she intimated, 


e 
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For TEN YEARS- DEPENDABLE j 


Exceptional dependability has been a char- 
acteristic of Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
since the day the first of these sturdy cars 
was marketed. 


Not once in a decade has it failed to uphold 
and enhance its reputation for faithful per- 
formance. 


The reason for its consistent goodness and 
continued betterment points directly back to 
the ideals of the founders. 


Instead of fluctuating between an endless 
series of annual models, they determined to 
concentrate on the perfection of a single 
chassis. 


Dodge Brothers Motor Car today is the 
embodiment of that ideal—an ideal that will 
endure as long as the institution itself. 


Llonse Brothers DETROIT 


Donee BrotHers (CANADA) LimiteD 
WALKERVILLE. ONTARI 
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Marie thought of the little blue coats, 
and winced. Still if she had to spend that 
much on herself, she could return the 
small dresses, already bought. The chil- 
dren could get along with what they had. 
The coats were the most important. 

“T suppose I'll have to look at them," 
she said to Jessica. 

The thirty-nine-fifty suits were very 
pretty. A certain navy blue one looked 
neat and trig. 

fosta watched, biding her time. 

arie considered, calculated, decided, 
regretfully, to take it. 
hen Jessica spoke. 

“T wish we had a brown one in that 
style. Brown is what you should have. 
Now, we have a little model on special sale 
to-day. Justa moment. I'll bring it.” 

She went away and returned with a 
rich, soft weight on her arm. 

“Try it on, just to please me. It's such 
a perfect match for your hair.” : 

Marie expostulated while Jessica 
steered her steadily into a fitting-room. 

“It’s a three-piece model, and I'd like 
you to get the whole effect.” 

In a twinkling the old suit and the 

lain felt hat were on the chair. Over 

arie’s head was going something soft 
and velvety; it was deftly straightened, 
hooked. he jacket went on like a 
silken dream. arie looked at herself, 
and gasped. From the black fur that lay 
richly about the throat her face emerged 
like a dusky rose! Below, the brown vel- 
vety folds clung to her slight figure with 
a grace which only a daring and skillful 
tailor can achieve. 

Jessica perched the black felt hat on 
Marie's brown hair at the faintest angle. 

"There!" she said triumphantly. 
“That’s your suit, madam!” 

Marie's cheeks were crimson. All her 

irlish beauty seemed suddenly to come 
pepe back to her. 

“Ies beautiful; but I really couldn't 
think of taking it. I know without asking 
that it's very expensive." 

“Not so bad," said Jessica. “It’s a 
regular hundred-and-:wenty-dollar one, 
SUE a on sale to-day for ninety- 

ve! 

Marie shook her head, though she 
turned again to eye the beautiful, sur- 
prising stranger in the glass. 

“Oh, I couldn’t possibly! Of course I 
would like to have it, but I can’t spend 
that much just now." She made a move 
to take off the jacket. i 


T LAST it was time. Jessica gloated 
inwardly. Not once to-day had the 
line fitted so admirably. She drew her face 
into an expression of gentle resignation. 
She turned her golden-brown eyes sadly 
upon Marie. She looked older, expen- 
enced, disillusioned. She shook her head 
gravely. She laid her ringed hand, as 
though unconsciously, upon her breast. 
“I hope you won't make the mistake 
I did," she began slowly. giving each 
word due weight. “I was like you. I 
wouldn't spend the money on clothes and 
things for myself. I put it all on the house 
and"-—she eyed Marie narrowly and 
saved her trump card --" and the children! 
| never thought about how I looked to my 
husband. Vox" (Jessica’s husky voice, 
the small, disconsolate gesture of her 
hands would have done credit to one more 
versed in. histrionics), "I'm out earning 


my living, and another woman has the 
house and him!” 

She paused, a little startled. The ef- 
fect of her words was more than she had 
expected. Her customer had sunk rather 
too quickly into the chair. The pretty 
rose in her cheeks had faded suddenly. 
(Gee, this line was hot stuff, all right!) 

Jessica rose grandly to her climax. 

"There's one thing sure, madam. If 
you don't dress to please your husband, 
there's some woman somewhere that will! 
Take it from me!" 

Marie's eyes were large and frightened, 
but she made a brave effort to keep her 
voice dignified and coolly sympathetic. 

“Oh, Tm sorry—you've had so much 
trouble. It's quite too bad!” Then she 
made a small pause to show that the mat- 
ter of the saleslady’s personal affairs was 
dismissed completely. 

“It’s very warm here, and standing so 
long, vou know—just a minute I felt a 
little faint.” 

Jessica was content. 
mark all right. 

Of course she could not guess all the 
truth. How her carefully evolved bit 
of fiction had brought furiously to life 
again the dark suspicion that Marie 
had exorcised only that morning. And 
that now, under the weight of it and of 
her own reproving conscience, together 
with the remembrance of certain looks 
and tones and words that Joe had used 
these past months, Marie was sickened 
as one is at the sight of a precipice over 
which other victims are hurled. Not 
that she and Joe could ever have been 
tossed into that horrible abyss like the 
others— She shuddered. But there was 
the danger, the threat, the warning. Not 
too close! Not too close! 


SLe had hit the 


HE saw things suddenly in new rela- 


tions. They were young yet, she and 
oe. Of course he wanted a good time once 
in a while, and she needed it, too; and oh, 
of course he wanted her to look pretty 
and attractive, to go out with him, and 
to be bright and gay as she used to be! 

Why .. . why, he must feel almost 
cheated at the change in her. For she real- 
ized intensely now how deep the change 
had gone. And she need not make a 
martyr of herself. It was her inordinate 
pride in the children that had caused all 
the trouble. 

Even now— Her brain did some quick 
calculating. They really had enough 
dresses for a few months; and as to the 
coats—she smothered down the hurt at 
thought of their perfection— Junior could 
wear Molly's last winter's one cut down, 
and she could make one for Molly out of 
that piece of broadcloth left from a dress 
years ago. The children would be just 
as happy! And she could take the suit. 

Wisdom seemed to come by leaps and 
bounds. She had been foolishly extrava- 
gant with their things! She would buy 
them the cheapest rompers for everyday! 
She would get herself a pretty morning 
dress. She would fight against her fear of 
leaving them at night. She would abso- 
lutely stop buying new tovs for the nurs- 
ery. She and Joc would go to the theatre 
sometimes — She-— Oh, if it only wasn't 
too late to make it up to Joe, to make his 
eyes crinkle up and laugh as they used to 
do; to show him she-— 

She gazed steadily into the mirror. 


There was no denying it. In that suit 
she knew she could call back all the 
charming wiles, the witching coquetries 
she had once possessed. She looked 
twenty-one, and she felt it! She would 
like to see Cleopatra herself try to steal 
joe from her when she had that on! 

She turned with a start. She had al- 
most forgotten Jessica, who stood quietly, 
wisely by, allowing the line to do its work. 

“If your husband could just see you in 
that," Jessica said now, with a soft sad- 
ness. "Is he in thecity? Could he come 
here? It’s after four.” 


MARIE hung onto her self-control. She 
must not let this girl think that her 
confession had in the slightest way influ- 
enced the sale. But inwardly she felt her- 
self step by step following the other's sug- 
estions. She clutched at this latest one. 
ff Joe could only see the suit now, and 
help her decide, it would seem like old 
days when they were first married, when 
they had prowled about on Saturday 
afternoons and he had insisted upon her 
getting this and that. It would take him 
only a few minutes to come. And then 
she would see him, speak to him, draw 
him close again to her with her eyes, be- 
fore to-night with its half-formed, dis- 
quieting fear could hold him from her. 

“T still think the suit is much too ex- 
pore for me, but I'll be glad to call my 

usband and see if he can meet me here 
and give me his opinion," she answered 
sedately. 

Jessica led the way to the telephone, 
chuckling inwardly. She wasn't fooled 
by these prim speeches. That suit was as 
good as sold now. If the man came, it 
was dead sure. She knew what husbands 
were—young ones—when they saw a 
good-looking thing on their wives! 

But how these women fell for all this 
string of bunk she was giving them! Well, 
she should worry, if it sold the goods. 

After telephoning, Marie went back to 
the chair Jessica had first set for her, to 
wait for Joe, who, after his moment of 
surprise, had said that he could get away 
and would come. She still wore the 
brown suit. She looked like a small prin- 
cess. 

Jessica busied herself near by in the 
mysterious, suit-hung passageways. She 
didn't want to be engaged with another 
customer when the man arrived. Some- 
thing might go wrong at the last moment 
if she was not at hand. So it was from 
a half-hidden vantage point that she saw 
the meeting at last. 

She saw a tall young man step from the 
elevator; there was a blond boyishness 
about him, in spite of the straight jaw; 
she saw him hesitate, glance about, then 
catch sight of the stunning little figure in 
brown that suddenly turned to face him. 

She saw him stare, amazed, then rush 
toward his wife, blue eyes shining. She 
saw them forget for the moment where 
they were. She saw the man's face, in- 
credulously glad, as though at the re- 
covery of something long lost, drinking in 
every feature of the small exquisite one, 
raised like a dusky rose, eager, sweet, to 
his. She saw them begin together to talk, 
exclaim, discuss something happily. 

All this Jessica saw, while she stood as 
though frozen to the spot, one hand 
clutching her breast, this time with no 
artifice in the gesture. 
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The finest shaving cream you will ever know 


5 New Delights 


Five remarkable results 
Multiplies itself in lather 250 
times. 


Softens the beardin one 
minute. 


1 
2 
3 Maintains its creamy fullness 
10 minutes on the face. 

4 

5 


Strong bubbles hold the hairs 
erect for cutting. 


Fine after effects, due to palm 
and olive oil content. 


To add the final touch to shaving 

, we have created Palmolive 
After Shaving Talc— especially for 
men. Doesn't show. Leavesthe skin 
smooth and fresh, and gives that well- 
groomed look. Try the sample we 
are sending free with the tube of 
Shaving cream. ere are new de- 
lights here for every man who shaves. 
Please let us prove them to you. Clip 
coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Ill. 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Let me send you a tube to try 


By the Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: 

You have your own ideals and aims in life. 
Mine is to excel in a shaving cream. 1 devote 
myself to soap chemistry. 

One of our creations is Palmolive Soap— 
a world's leading toilet soap. Now in ies 
than 4 years, Palmolive Shaving Cream, too, 


- has gained top place. Its success is a business 


sensation. 


Will you do us the courtesy of trying it? 
Men literally are flocking to it. When we 
started, we little dreamed so great an improve- 


ment could be made in a shaving cream, 


We asked 1,000 men 

Our first step was to ask 1,000 men what 
they most desired in a Shaving Cream. All 
of them agreed on four things. 

But one requirement, and the greatest of 
all, is something no man mentioned. They 
were not scientists. They did not know the 
príme requirement in a shaving soap. That is, 


strong bubbles which support the hairs for 
cutting. 


We made 130 trials or tests 


We made up 130 formulas which we dis- 
carded. Each was better than the one before. 
But none, in our opinion, reached the utmost 
in a Shaving Cream. 

Then we attained, by many times over, the 
best Shaving Cream. Today Palmolive Shav- 
ing Cream is a monarch in its field. It is 
winning men by the millions, as they try it. 

*ok o 


Don't change from the cream you like now 
until you see what Palmolive Shaving Cream 
does. But make this test. You owe it to your- 
self and to us. Try ten shaves, and let the re- 
sults show if we have excelled the rest. 


10 SHAVES FREE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 
Dept. B-967 


Address for residents of Wisconsin, The Palmolive Com- 
pany ( Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. Address for residents 
other than Wisconsin, The Palmolive Company (Del. 
Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, Ill: 
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G.U. $ PAT. OFF, AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Ask your d 

us your order. 

Barra Company 
"ter, Pa. 


Kitchen, Bathroom, 


Sker: of 
'oilet Paper 


Automobile, Office, Factory 


“Him!” she gasped once; and again, 
“Him! ” 

And then softly, with a world of mean- 
ing, “Gosh!” 

But Jessica had not battled with the 
world for twenty-five years without 
learning how to take a blow. 

She caught up her order book and pen- 
cil. She grinned sportingly. 

“That’s once I pulled a raw one on my- 
self!” she murmured. “But nobody can 
ever call me a home-wrecker, that’s a 
cinch!” 

She came up to the two just as Marie 
was saying eagerly, and a little fearfully: 

“And, Toe, I can stay in and we can 
have dinner together and maybe see a 
show! Couldn't we? I'd love to! PH 
call Miss Harvey and have her stay late 
with the children. Could we? I—” 

It was just then that Joe Robertson, 
who for a month had been known in a 
limited circle as “ Bobs,” looked up and 
into Jessica’s golden-brown eyes. 

Fortunately Marie looked in the same 
direction at the same moment, so she did 
not see her husband's crimson start of 
recognition. 

But Jessica was ready. She dropped 
lightly into her natural vocabulary. 

“Sure, that's the way to put it up to 
him! Have all the fun you can now! 
You'll be a long time dead. And, say, 
if you're havin' dinner in town, there's a 
swell little place just round the corner 
from here—Meredi’s. Dandy eats and 
swell dancing.” 

She looked steadily into Bobs’s eyes 


while the color died down in his face. He 
took his cue. 
“Thanks, thanks very much. I be- 


» 


lieve we'll go there." He turned to smile 
into Marie's happy eyes. 

“And you'll take the suit, madam?” 

They answeréd together, the aura of 
their quickened love all about them. Jes- 
sica felt it, as without a flicker of an eye- 
lash, she asked for the name and wrote it 
down. 

* You'll wear it and have your old one 
sent? Sure, you might as well. I know 
you'll like it. It's a swell little model. 
. . . Me? Oh, I'm some little suit picker 
all right! Don't thank me; it was your 
hair made me think of it! Sure! Just 
remember you've got the kind of looks 
you have to dress up to! . . . That's all 
right. Good-by.” 


SHE looked back once. They were wait- 
ing for the elevator. The man turned 
suddenly, saw her, and smiled, a straight- 
forward, friendly, grateful, boyish smile. 
There was real mirth in it, as that of a 
subtle and delicious joke. A joke, Jes- 
sica knew instinctively, that he would 
some day share with his wife. 

Carrie was waiting for her at the em- 
ployees’ exit. That young person dis- 
cussed the deadly monotony of a day 
over longeree with her usual trenchant 
diction. At last, as they neared the sub- 
way, she turned toward her friend. 

“Well, say, old kid, what’s on your 
chest? You look about as gay as an 
undertaker with the toothache — Didn't 
the Zine work?" 

“Work? Say, that line's the toad's hip 
| pocket, if you ask me! But... aw, 
.. . I don't know . . . I got sort-a sick 


of it. Guess I'll run a new one to-mor- 
EJ 
| Tow. 
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Some Young Folks Will 
Never Learn That Beauty 
Is as Beauty Does 


Look at Judge Hatch's Jewett 
beating Billy's beauty uphill! 
Whentheold mansaid," Beauty 
is as beauty does," he was talk- 
ing cars and their performance. 

He gota beauty allright when 
he got the New Jewett. All the 
boys admit that. But he got 
tomething else, too, that you 
want in your car. That's power 
—for performance. Power that 
youcan use freely without fear 
of wearing out your car. 

Here'sjusta part of the story. 
What Paige-Jewett engineers 
have done to these new cars 
would filla book. Ask the Paige- 
Jewett dealer to show you the 
results. 


ea 


1 Power! 


Economically Produced to Last! 


Power is the thing that makes an 


automobile go. More power more, 


go. The thing that makes power 
is tiny drops of gasoline. More 
gas— more power. 


You can get power in two ways. 
A small motor worked to the limit 
or an ample-size motor that is 
never even taxed. Both will use 
the same gas if they produce the 
same power. But the small, over- 
worked motor will wear out sooner. 


Engineering for Permanence 


Paige-Jewett engineers have pro- 
duced in the New Paige and the 
New Jewett, cars of new ability, 
new smoothness with costly bal- 
anced crankshafts and other re- 
finements. Few cars can match— 
none outdo them. All this is done 
with motors that are never taxed, 
because of ample size. These new 


perfected motors are typical of 
what yoü find in the New Paige 
and the New Jewett. Redesigning 
at every point—to make a better. 
performing, longer-lived automo- 
bile, yet retaining features proved 
satisfactory. The result is Perma- 
nent Perfected Performance! 


Many Proved Features 


The New Paige and New Jewett 
have a silent chain with an auto- 
matic take-up to drive pump and 
timing shafts. In two years' use of 
this chain in the Paige we have 
yet to be asked for one replace- 
ment. So now it's in the Jewett. 


We have a saw-blade steel clutch 
and transmission which are the 
delight of lazy men and delicate 
women. You don't have to treat 
them. gently. 100,000 of our cars 
have served so well with this clutch 


and transmission that we can find 
no way to better them. 

There are twelve new bodies in 
new color combinations, with new 
appointments and equipment. 
Balloon tires with redesigned 
springs and steering add still 
further to your ease. 


Extra Values 


Scores of other improvements have 
added much to the cost of these 
fine cars. Added quality means 
better value than ever before. 
Compared with other cars they are 
actually underpriced from $150 to 
$200. 

Remember, Paige and Jewett 
are now alike in design, alike in 
quality. Jewett gives you conven- 
ience and moderate price. Paige 
a larger car of greater power and 
comfort. (520-A) 


Hydraulic four-wheel brakes (Lockheed type) optional on all models at slight extra cost 


New 


PAIGE f& li JEWETT 


we 


PERMANENT * PERFECTED - PERFORMANCE 
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Are your rugs safe playgrounds? 
The rugs upon which children romp are safe play- 
grounds only when thcy are clean to the very bottom 


of their deep, soft nap. For danger lurks where dirt 
hides—the danger of disease! And dirt hides in every 


rug that is not beaten regularly. You can prove this.* 
. «+ Because The Hoover BEATS, it keeps rugs 


free from embedded germ-laden dirt. The Hoover 


Sweeps and Air-cleans, too—three kinds of clean- 


ing which make rugs safe playgrounds, and keep 


them safe! The Hoover dusts, as well, dustlessly; its 


swivel-jointed, tightly connected tools reach 


where. And powerful suction draws all ditt safely 
into the dust-tight Hoover bay. Why not be sure 
your rugs are clean? Any Authorized Hoover 
Dealer will deliver your Hoover, complete with 


attachments, for $6.25 down. 


Jhe HOOVER 


IT BEATS... asitSweeps as it Cleans 


*TO PROVE RUGS NEED BEATING: Turn over a corner of a rug; with 
the handle of an ordinary table-knife, or something of equal weight, give 

the under or warp side 15 to 25 sharp taps and watch the dirt dance out 
the nap depths onto a piece of paper. Feel the destructive character of this 
grit. This is the dirt only beating will dislodge. Correct use of The Hoover 
causes this embedded dirt to be vibrated to the surface by the rapid, gentle 
tapping of the Hoover brush, as powerful suction lifts the rug from the floor 
and draws all the dirt into the dust-tight bag 


r OVER C P » NORTH CANTON, 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleancrs 
ver is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, 


every- 


OHIO 


Ontario 


A little smile, at first wistful, then 
amused, then satisfied, played over Jes- 
sica’s countenance. A shrewdly ap- 
praising look came into her eyes. Hadn't 
she always known anyway that Bob: 
wasn’t her kind? She had been sort of 
soft on that little white house and holly- 
hock stuff. But gee, there would still be 
a chance for that some day! She wasn't 
just dying of old age yet! 

Meantime— 

Jessica raised her head. The great city 
clanged and jostled and roared about her. 
She drank deeply of it. The breath of it 
went to her head. like wine. This was the 
place for big ambitions, for sudden leaps 
into fortune, for magnificent, money- 
lined dreams to come true. Her relaxed 
figure became electrified. The old as- 
surance, the good familiar thrill o` inde- 
pendence, of fearless sufficiency surged 
through her. 

She looked up at Carrie. 

“ An’ do you Erow what else I'm gonna 
do? I'm cuttin' out all these sweet little 
dinner parties from now on. Huh? ... 
Yep! Eddie, too. The bunch of 'em. 
Beginnin' to-night! Where does it get 
me, anyway? I’m gonna take a night 
school course. Sure I am. No kid! i 
I'm gonna get somewhere in Brandell's. 
You watch me!" 

She cocked her chin at its old jaunty 
angle. Her well-loved battle cry rose tc 
her lips: 

“Room at the top! That's me!” 


"SHE Has Made a Home in New 
York for 10,000 Young Folks” is an 
article next month that gives the ex- 
periences of a boarding-house keeper 
who, for twenty-eight years, has been 
a keen observer and close friend to 
young men and women. ''To be a 
boarding-house keeper and make a 
real home for brave young folks,” 
she says, ‘‘is as fine a life as any 
woman could desire!’ 


Why I Quit Lying 


(Continued from page 29) 


“Not I!” I answered. 

But within three years I eas in love 
with one of them. (It was genuine love, 
as we have had full occasion to prove to 
each other since. Whatever unkind 
thoughts you may have about me, please 
do me the credit of remembering this.) 
The only fake about it was that she 
thought I too had money, and that her 
father thought I was a junior partner ir. 
the firm, where I was really only a higher 
clerk. We were married in the spring. 
and started our life on bluff. 

What I mean is that the atmosphere 
was all wrong, both at the office and iz 


! our doll house of a flat. When her father 


learned my true position, he was furious. 


i but his pride overcame his anger. He 


couldn't let his associates discover that 


| his daughter had married a penniless lav. 


clerk. Presently I made a suggestior 
in the fresh manner which had worked s 
well with the college profs. “If I could 
have part of the business of the companie: 
in which vou are a director, I could stare 


w-— — — eK 4. BY = 
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Society awakens in the spring and forms 
new buds and blossoms—friendships put out 
new tendrils; new friends are made, old 
friendships become deeper rooted. 

In all social contacts Whitman’s Chocolates 
are welcome as the flowers of spring. 

With fragrance and freshness they carry 
messages of beauty, regard and quiet good taste. 

Back of the Gift is the Giver; back of the 
giver is the maker of the gift— 


Famous since 1842 


Sold only through selected stores, supplied direct. 
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This is the new way to 


finish 


HEN you wash off the 

lather after shaving, 
you take away some of the 
skin’s natural moisture. To 
keep your skin pliable and 
free from chapping, you 
must conserve its natural 
moisture. 


Itis the dryskin thatchaps 
and cracks. So, after shav- 
ing don’t leave the skin to- 
tally unprotected. Don’t put 
on powders which absorb 
moisture. Help the skin retain 
its own natural moisture. 


Aqua Velva is anew prep- 
aration made by us expressly 
for this purpose. It conserves 


a shave 


theskin’s moisture. After shav- 
ing just pat on a few drops: 


—it tingles delightfully when 
applied 
—it gives first aid to little cuts 
—it protects the face from cold 
e and wind 
—it prevents face shine 
—it delights with its man-style 
fragrance 
Thousands of men are now 
keeping thcir faces soft and com- 
fortable in this new way. Try it. 
A 150-drop test bottle will be 
sent you free. Use coupon below 
or postcard. 


The large 5-ounce bottle at 
your dealer's is 50c. (60c. in 
Canada) Costs almost nothing 
a day—only a few drops needed. 
By mail postpaid on receipt of price 


if your dealer is out of it. 
Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use after shaving 


By the makers of Williams Shaving Cream 


FOR FREE TEST BOTTLE 


Address: The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 14, Glaston- 
bury, Conn. (If you live in Canada, address The 
J. B. Williams Co., St. Patrick Street, Montreal) 


a trim little office of my own," I said. 
He gulped, but he surrendered. 

I didn't know enough, of course, to 
establish myself on my own account. But 
there was a solemn-faced chap in the office 
who had led his class at the law school. 
He had everything except a capacity for 

ushing himself to the front, and he 
eaped at the chance to be my partner. 
So, at twenty-nine, I was the senior 
partner of a mahogany-desked outfit of 
thirty people. 

My partner, whom I shall call by his 
diddi name, Brasher, ran the office and 
did all the work. I “circulated,” looking 
very prosperous and capable, joining 
things, "serving" on things, ' making 


| contacts," getting business in the genteel 


fashion. And we prospered, for Brasher 
knew his business. We prospered—and 
Madeline and I were about as unhappy 
as two people could be. 


IN SPITE of a good income, we were al- 
ways behind with our bills. I kept up 
with my club bills, for I could not afford 
the publicity of being *posted;" but we 
neglected all the honest tradesmen whose 
service kept us alive. And, of course, we 
lied continuously. Sometimes, as I look 
back, it seems as if every contact was a 
le. We were constantly entertaining 
people whom we disliked, but had to pre- 
tend to like; and just as constantly mak- 
ing excuses to our old friends whom we 
had to neglect, because their friendship 
could no longer do us any good. 

That sounds brutal. The world of the 
“climber” is brutal, and there are legions 
of climbers with hard lines about their 
mouths and a worried look in their eyes. 
The hard lines came because they are 
always stepping on the fingers of those 
just below; and the pained looks because 
their fingers, too, are being stepped 
upon. 

We thought we were deceiving each 
other. I pretended that I liked it. I 
boasted that I was “making a place for 
my wife. A man has to sacrifice every- 
thing, you know." She said that she was 
doing it for me. “We entertain a great 
deal. A woman can be of so much help 
to her husband in a business way." So 
we continued, for five years, our partner- 
ship of pretense. 

T came to our shining flat one evening 
and dropped wearily into a chair. All day 
long the lies had trod on each other's 
heces 

“Mr. Hatch (the name I shall give 
myself in this confession) is not in the 
office. Is there any message?" (I was in, 
of course.) 

*Mr. Hatch is in conference, and cannot 
be disturbed." 

* Mr. Hatch is ever so sorry, but he 
has another engagement for that night." 

I had sat all the afternoon in a smoky 
conference, saying nothing and looking 
wise. My reputation as a shrewd business 
lawyer was growing, and I had to play the 
part; but in my heart I knew the shallow- 
ness of it. I was neither a sound lawyer 
nor a sound business man, merely a suc- 
cessful pretense, likely at any critical mo- 
ment to be found out. On my way home 
I had stopped at the broker’s office where 
I was speculating in the feverish attempt 
to make our income stretch out and cover 
our expenses. 

It was after seven when Madeline came 
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Speed of the Country's 
Famous Fast Trains 


58 Miles per Hour 
25 Miles ve Gallon 


Twentieth Century . . 


Merchants Limited , , 


California Limited . . . 


Olympian 


Golden State Limited 


55725 Miles + 8 Seconds 


At one step, the new good Maxwell 
creates an immeasurably higher con- 
ception of the dollar's buying power 
in its relation to motor car speed and 
power. 


The owner of this new good Maxwell 
finds in it an ability for sustained speed 
which wins his respect no matter how 
powerful the cars which he has driven 
before. 


He becomes used to leading traffic in 
the city because of a flashing accelera- 
tion which is not surpassed by any car 


built today. 


He finds himself enjoying these ad- 
vantages at an operating and mainte- 


nance cost which owners declare is 
lower than any previous motor car 
experience has ever taught them to 
expect. 


For the cause of this revolutionary 
achievement, credit the engineering 
genius which produced the Chrysler 
Six, the wonderful plants in which the 
good Maxwell is manufactured from 


wheels to body, from radiator to rear 
axle. 


In this new Maxwell, Chrysler engi- 
neers and Maxwell’s fine workmanship 
have advanced the ability of four cylin- 
ders beyond anything the industry had 


previously produced. 


Broadway Limited . . . 55 


Overland Limited . . » 50 


Balloon tires, natural wood wheels, stop-light, transmission lock, Duco finish standard on all 
Maxwell models. Shrouded visor integral with roof, heater, standard on all closed models. 


Touring Car, $895; Club Coupe, $995; Club Sedam $1045; Standard 


Sedan, $1095; Special Sedan, $1245. All prices f. o. etroit, tax extra. 


There are Maxwell dealers everywhere. All are in poe to extend 
the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Maxwell’s attractive plan. 


The New Good 


MAXWELL 
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“Which car shall we buy?" 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


General Motors has a car in every price class and 
aims to give the best value for your money. You can 
buy it out of income, just as you. buy a home. 


When you are thinking of buying a car, you 
are wise to ask: “Is it of an established make? 
Is the organization behind it permanent? Will 
parts and service be readily available? Will it 
have a high resale value?" 


Each General Motors car is an established 
car; see their names below. Behind each car 
and truck are the resources of the whole big 
family. Each has parts, accessories and equip- 
ment made largely by General Motors and 
sold and serviced everywhere. And these fac- 
tors, plus intrinsic worth, makefor resale value. 


So you are doubly assured of value and satis- 
faction when the car or truck you buy is a 


"Product of General Motors.” 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick + CanmurAc * CHEVROLET + OAKLAND 
OtpsmositE * GMC Trucks 


in, flinging her wrapsontoa chair in the hall 
with a gesture of utter weariness. 

“Of all the dull people in the world, 
those Fullers are the dullest!” she cried. 

“Tf you hate them so why did you go 
to their reception?" I asked. 

"Why did I go? Why ask an inane 
question like that? You know why I go 
to these things. We've got to keep up. 
Once drop out, and we're lost." 

She picked up a bunch of letters from 
her desk. 

“Bills, bills, bills," she said. ** Ex- 
cuses, promises, lies—heavens, I'm sick 
of it all!" 

We ate in silence, and returned to the 
living-room. Nora, our fresh young wait- 
ress, came in with the coffee. She had told 
us a few days before that she was leaving 
to be married, and now it was evident 
that there was something else on her mind. 

* What is it, Nora?" Madeline asked. 

"Please, ma'am, he's here; he's in 
the kitchen. Please, ma'am, I'd like him 
to meet you, if it wasn't presumin'. He's 
a foine, big man!” 

“By all means," Madeline answered 
warmly. “Bring him in." 

So she came with her big-shouldered 
locomotive fireman, and I gave him a 
cigar, and he sat down for a while and 
talked. He talked about being a fireman, 
and what a fine job it was, and how 
some day he would be an engineer, and 
about the little cottage on which they had 
made the first payment, and their budget, 
and the savings account that belonged to 
them both. He talked about "our kid- 
dies," and Nora blushed. After a while 
they got up a little awkwardly, and 
thanked us for the wedding present we 
had given them, and went out. 

Madeline and I sat quiet. 

“I envy him,” I said after a bit. 

There were tears in Madeline's eyes. 

“Babies,” she moaned. “And a home 
and your bills paid, and money in the 
bank. Lord, what wouldn’t I give to be 
something real!” 

This incident marked a definite turn- 
ing-point in our lives. 


THERE was a street-car company in a 
thriving medium-sized cityin which one 
of our clients was heavily interested. The 
company was in serious trouble and, 
through our client's influence, our firm 
had been appointed as counsel to the 
receiver. Ordinarily, we would have 
picked one of our junior associates to 
attend to the matter; but now I decided 
that I would go out to the little city and 
take charge of the thing myself. Brasher 
did not attempt to conceal his surprise. 

"Mrs. Hatch is tired and needs a 


change," I explained. “I think we'll 
enjoy the quiet of a smaller place." 

So we went, and settled temporarily 
in a clean little hotel; and in two weeks 
we were well on our way toward knowing 
everybody in town. It was in the second 
week that there came a trick of fate which 
had a curiously important influence upon 
my subsequent career. One of our cars, 
in crossing the bridge over the river, ran 
off the track and managed to get itself 
badly shattered. No one was killed, but 
passengers were shaken up, and traffic 
| across the river was tied up for an hour. 
| It happened that both the receiver and 
general manager were out of town and 
| that I, in their absence, was turned to for 
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+ ADDS 


X MULTIPLIES 
— SUBTRACTS 


= DIVIDES 


impler and Faster 


Our standard keyboard is built for speed. Ciphers and punctu- 
ation print automatically. Two or more keys may be 
depressed at one time. No training necessary. Insist on 
Burroughs quality. 


ı Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 


; 6213 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michi, 
Call our local office for free demonstration, s 399b nini ipa o er 


a | Please send me detailed information show- 
or mail the coupon. 


| ing how I can use a Burroughs figuring 


machine. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company E 
Detroit, Michigan usiness 
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ADDING - BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 
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HUPMOBILE 
EIGHT 


Relax and rest as you seem to 
float along in the Hupmobile 
Eight. Free your mind from 
thoughts of machinery; and 
your body from the tense 
strain of ordinary driving. 
For here is a car engineered, 
powered and built for a new 
kind of motoring. 


Youdon'tholditinthe There is a new exhila- 
road. Itstaysthere, al- ration in such motor- 
mostofitsown accord. ing,eventhemostjaded 


: You will want to spurt of us will agree. And 
ahead—toflyfasterand 1t 18 yours to enjoy and 
faster—and the Eight torevelinfrom the day 
so quickly answersthat and hour when you be- 

" jtseemstoseizeon your come the possessor of 
desire half-formed. a Hupmobile Eight. 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR HUPMOBILE DEALER. HE ISA GOOD MAN TO KNOW 


Four body types, not excelled within $1000 of their prices in beauty, finish and equipment. 
Five-passenger Sedan, $2375; Four-passenger Coupe, $2325; Touring Car and Roadster, 
$1975. Prices F. O. B. Detroit; tax to be added. Equipment includes balloon tires, 
bumpers front and rear, winter-front, snubbers, transmission lock, automatic windshield 
cleaner, rear view mirror. Hupmobile four-glinder cars, in a complete line of 
popular body types, at prices which make them the outstanding value in their field. 


decisions. I ordered out the wrecking 
crew, arranged for the reception of the 
passengers at the hospital, and then 
called the editors of the two newspapers. 

“This is Ben Hatch, counsel for the 
receiver of the traction company,” I said. 
“We have just had an accident on the 
bridge. A car ran off the track, injuring 
several of the passengers. We have not 
had time to complete our investigation, 
but apparently the trouble was caused 
by a defective brake.” 

I shall never forget the profane ex- 
clamation of surprise that greeted this 
announcement. 

“Do you mean to say that there has 
been an accident, and it wasn’t the motor- 
man’s fault!" cried the editor. “Good 
heavens, you must be new at the traction 
business. It’s always the motorman’s 
fault.” 

“Tm giving you the facts," I answered, 
"and as long as I have anything to do 
with this company you will always get 
the facts." 

"We ought to photograph you," the 
editor commented cynically. ** You're 
a rare and precious specimen!” 


"THE story spread quickly around town. 
It was told in the clubs, gaining point 
and brilliance with each retelling. The 
receiver was not at all pleased on his 
return. He pointed out that my procedure 
was quite contrary to the ritual; it had 
not been the policy of the company to 
peke public statements of any kind, he 
said. 

In reply, I pointed out that the com- 
pany was universally disliked, that the 
newspapers gibed at it, that its stock was 
worthless, and its bonds hardly better. 
We fought the thing through, and I won. 
It was agreed that he would operate the 
cars, and I would deal with the public. 
At once I began a new policy of entire 
frankness with our stockholders, the 
newspapers, and the people who used the 
cars. That meeting with the locomotive 
fireman was already beginning to bear 
precious fruit. 

What I did is now a commonplace in 
corporation management; but it was such 
a distinct departure from the former 
habit of that company that it appealed 
immensely to the town. Never did a 
single accident make a man’s reputation 
so quickly. To my amazement, a legend 
began to grow up around me. It was said 
that I had been sent out by the Eastern 
owners because I was the kind of man 
that “simply won’t stand for any bluf.” 

They said, * He's the most plain-spoken 
fellow you ever saw.” They said, “If you 
want an honest-to-goodness opinion, ask 
Ben Hatch." They said, “Go to Ben 
Hatch if your proposition will stand the 
gaff; but don't take him anything with 
bunk in it. He's the greatest fellow in the 
world for saying exactly what he thinks!" 

You have heard of a dog being given a 
bad name, and by that gift being ruined. 
You have heard of men.to whom scandal 
has attached a bad reputation, and who 
have been forced down to the level of 
their reputations by the pressure of an 
unjust public opinion. There is another 
side to the picture. If an unfair reputa- 
tion can destroy, a more than fair reputa- 
tion can build up. I found myself in the 
peculiar position of having to live up to 
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“There’s a Radiola for every purse” 


Radio Corporation of America 
Sales Offices: Suite 214 


233 Broadway 10 So. La Salle St. 28 Geary St. 
New York Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 


Radiola 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Radiola III-a 


Afour-tube Radiola, noted 
for distance, simplicity, 
clearness—at very moder- 
ate cost. With four Radio- 
trons WD-11 and UZ-1325 
Radiola Loudspeaker $83. 


Radiola III 


A two-tube Radiola that 
costs less than you could 
build it for yourself. Gets 
distance on the head- 
phones and near stations 
on aloudspeaker.Withtwo 
Radiotrons WD-11 and 
headphones, . . . . $35. 


You can always add a Ra- 
diola Balanced Amplifier, 
later, to get distance on a 
loudspeaker. 
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Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne 


Known from coast to 
coast—the “Super-Het” 
that needs no antenna, 
and no ground connec- 
tions—gets the station 
you want always at the 
same marked spotsonthe 
dials. Famous for rare 
tone quality! With six 
Radiotrons UV-199 and 
UZ-1325 Radiola Loud- 
speaker . . . $256 


The external loop is ex- 
tra and means further 
distance records, with 
battery economy. Model 
AG-814 . . . . $12 


Radiola 
Loudspeaker 


$18 


Known for its wide 
tonerange—its faith- 
fulness—its mellow- 
ness. It has contrib- 
uted to the fame of 
the best known Ra- 
diolas—and gets the 
best out of any set. 


Radioia 


Thissymbol is your 
of quality protection 
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Irresistible! That delicious 
whole wheat flavor! 


Watch the youngsters *take to" Wheatena! And how 
grown-ups do enjoy this natural whole wheat food—with a 
nut-like flavor that's wholly different! 


Its perfect nourishment goes to every muscle, bone and 
tissue, helping Nature to build strong, healthy bodies and add 


golden years to lives. 


Wheatena is so nourishing and so easy to digest that 
mothers start their babies on it for the first solid food, as early 


as the eighth month. 


Wheatena is energy food, for even the sweet golden heart of — 
choicest winter wheat, so full of favor and energy, is retained 
by the exclusive Wheatena method of roasting. So are the 
healthful vitamines; the tissue-building proteins; bone-making 
mineral salts; and bran—the natural regulator. 


Help all the family to add golden years with this natural, 
whole wheat food that has such a delicious flavor! 


Tue WHEATENA Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


Your grocer has Wheatena, 
or will get it for you. Get the 
yellow-and-blue package to- 
day—for a delicious whole 
wheat breakfast tomorrow. 


Free Sample Package 
and book of recipes showing 
many dainty and economical 
ways in which Wheatena may 
be served. Write today! 


eatena 


Add golden years! Begin whole wheat today! 


of me. They had carved a statue of me 
as a plain, blunt-spoken man—and it 
was up to me to look like that statue. I 
had to tell the truth. And, curiously, 
I found it much easier than I had sup- 
posed; much more pleasant, much more 
profitable. 

We liked the town. After a few months 
we found a comfortable little home on the 
outskirts. We could afford it; we had a 
growing bank account; we were beginning 
to hope that there might some day be 
another presence in our homie. Sitting one 
night in front of our wood fire—as we had 
sat before that gas-log fake in Philadelphia 
—we talked it over, and decided. This was 
where we belonged. Here, we were what 
we pretended to be. Here, we were saving 
and serving, respecting and respected, 
real people, with real work to do. It was 
a shock to my partner, and to Madeline’s 
father, when we wrote them our decision; 
but we never wavered. 

“Don’t make any excuses,” Madeline 
warned as I sat down to write the letter. 
"Come right out flat-footed, and tell 
them that we're going to stay here, and 
why. Remember," she laughed, “you’re 
a plain, blunt-spoken man! You've got 
to play the part." 

Á year later the receiver of the company 
resigned, and the court appointed me 
in his place. Two years afterward the 
company came out of its troubles aud I 
was elected president. The salary is less, 
by a good deal, than I might have made 
in Philadelphia. Everything we do is on a 
simpler plane. But we have never had a 
single moment of regret. There is a joy 
in living on the level—with a light in 
every window, and no curtains drawn. 
We wouldn't trade it for the rush and 
fake of the old existence, not with a mil- 
lion dollars thrown in! 

In self-protection I have adopted four 
simple rules of procedure. 


FURST: Iam very slow to promise. It is 
dangerously easy to drop into the 
habit of being a good fellow with prom- 
ises. Of saying, “Sure, I'll be there;" and 
then, when the time comes, feeling too 
tired to go. Of saying, I'll do everything 
I can," when you know in your heart you 
can't do anything. 

I think the real distinction between a 
statesman and a politician is that a states- 
man makes few promises, but keeps 
them. The life of Lincoln impresses me 
with that. No one was ever more pressed 
and pulled. Yet how careful he was about 
giving his word, and how painfully precise 
in keeping it! 

Second: The foregoing provision means, 
of course, that I have had to school myself 
in the good habit of saying “No.” Tt is 
not a pleasant word; yet when you train 
yourself to use it—forcibly but cour- 
teously—the respect that men have for 
you increases immensely. The inability 
to say it has ruined millions of careers. 
Even great careers. Indeed, I sometimes 
think that the enterprise of living is not 
a very difficult thing, if only we did not 
complicate it by taking on more than we 


| can do, spreading our energies too thin, 


and assuming obligations which should 
have been settled at the outset by a 
crisp, decisive “No.” 

Third: I have adopted a printed for- 
mula for lightening the load of social 
importunities. It caused considerable 
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Quite the finest tribute to Oldsmobile's Sedan is found 
in the increasing number owned by families that could 
well afford a car of much higher price. W hat a tribute 
also to the sound common sense of motorists! For 
frankly, why should one pay more, when for only $1285 
he can get a car as beautiful, as comfortable exi as ca- 

able as this? Fisher builds its beautiful Duco- 
finished body. AnL-Head,six-cylinder, Delco-equipped 
engine provides smooth and unfailing power. Before 
you spend more, first see how fully this Sedan measures 
up to Oldsmobile’s continual endeavor to build the 
best light-six in the industry. And remember, you 
may use General Motors’ liberal time-payment plan! 


All Oldsmobile prices f. o. b. Lansing, plus tax. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LTD.. OSHAWA, ONTARIO 
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“Anne, isn’t this the 


most delicious candy!” 


“It is delicious, isn’t it?” said 
Anne, laughing.“Butdon’t you re- 
member your old seashore chum? 
It's Oh Henry!... sliced!” 


There are few people in the 
country who don’t know this fa- 
mous candy. For Oh Henry! is 
one of the most delicious candies 
you ever tasted, and people eat 
nearly a million bars a day. 

But slicing Oh Henry!, to serve 
at home as you serve chocolates 
and bonbons, is new... a new 


OhHenry! 


SLICED 


-— 


way of serving candy originated 
by Chicago women little more 
than a year ago. And it makes 
Oh Henry! even more tempting 
than ever. 


Imagine a rich butter cream, 
dipped in a luscious, creamy cara- 


mel, rolledincrispy,crunchy nuts, 


and then thickly coated with the 
smoothest of milk chocolate! 
Then, imagine that candy sliced 
and daintily served! 

Telephone your grocery, drug 
or candy store for a few bars, 
and try it. It isn't costly. A 10c 
bar cuts into 8 liberal slices. And 
every slice is delicious. 


Write for a clever little booklet, in 
colors, on serving Oh Henry! sliced 
Williamson Candy Co., Chicago 
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comment and some criticism when I 
began; but the town has rather grown 
used to it, and a number of other men 
have adopted it in modified form. The 
notice (which is the only “form letter” 
I use) runs as follows: 


Mr. Ben Hatch thanks you for your cordial 
invitation. He would really like to accept it, 
if he could. But he works very hard, and has 
only a limited amount of energy. This means 
that he must limit his engagements, par- 
ticularly in the evening. So, instead of sending 
you the usual polite lie, he asks to be excused 
on the good ground that, inorder to keep go- 
ing, he must have his sleep. 


Fourth: For a long time I was worried 
by the unending procession of office 
interruptions. I hated to hear my secre- 
tary saying, “ Mr. Hatch is out,” or, “Mr. 
Hatch is in conference,” or the other 
time-worn business lies. Yet a man must 
have some uninterrupted periods, or 
thinking is impossible. Finally, I hit 
upon this expedient: I stay away from 
my office two days a week. I sit down 
with my dictating machine and work 
undisturbed. Anyone who wants me on 
the other days 1s welcome. My hard 
work is done. 


"| HE bigger men are, of course, the 
more respect they have for the truth. 
This is one of the tests of real bigness. A 
friend of mine who is sales manager for 
a great industry told me once about his 
advertising. conferences with the presi- 
dent. Often that president—whose time 
is tremendously valuable—will spend as 
much as fifteen minutes over a single word. 
He has been so careful in the claims which 
are made for his product that the public 
has come to feel a complete confidence 
in it, which is worth millions. 

My experiences have taught me that 
the old copy-book maxim is right. 
Honesty is the best and most profitable 
policy; moreover, it is much the easier 
policy, once one has taken the trouble 
to establish it as a habit. But the real 
reason for honesty lies much deeper, of 
course, and rises into higher areas of 
satisfaction. The slow growth of men's 
confidence in one another is the most 
sublime achievement of human life. Sav- 
ages had no faith. The ancient Phoeni- 
cians, trading along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, would pile their goods on 
the sand and return to their boats. Their 
customers would come out, take the goods 
and leave the payments. Neither party 
dared trust the other at close quarters. 

From that low plane of fear, deceit, 
and treachery, we have risen step by step 
to a place where the world's whole busi- 
ness stands on credit, and fortunes pass 
back and forth by means of slips of paper. 
Every obscure man who has lived truly 
has contributed his mite to the growth of 
this Temple of Faith!—as the coral reef 
is built out of billions of microscopic lives. 


"HOW It Feels To Be Psycho-Ana- 
lyzed" is an extraordinary article in 
which a well-known writer reveals 
to you next month some of the 
amazing things he discovered about 
his dreams, his troubles, and him- 
self. ‘‘It took me a long time to tell 
everything I had done, and every- 
thing that was in my mind," he says; 
| “but I finally came out with it!" 
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D — those 
bright headlights 


OU must not confuse the 

Fyrac Night Guide with 
old-fashioned out-at-the-side 
spotlights. It is entirely dif- 
ferent. It does not sus 
from the windshield frame, 
but fits through your wind- 
shield glass. It is controlled 
from inside the car. Hence 
it is never shut from use by 
curtains or closed windows; 
its beautiful Gun Grip is al- 
ways at your finger ends. 
Fyrac's 1500-foot bea may 
be aimed instantly in any di- 
rection, and roughest roads 
won't jar it from position. In- 
stalled by dealers while you 
wait. Removable in a jiffy 
for use as a trouble light, and 


pue a child were playfully CAN ETSI 


to put his hands over your eyes a een A Ce aday 


while you were driving your car. 
“Don’t do that”, you would say, 
“or you'll wreck the car.” 
You cannot drive safely without 
your eyes .... Did you ever realize 
this is the very reason you *'cuss" 
bright headlights? They rob you of 
your most needed attribute to safe 
driving—your eyesight. 
Drive safely! Use the Fyrac Night 
Guide. A million motorists can tell 
you its value. Point its beam on the 
right-hand road-edge. SEE where you 
go when glaring headlights approach. 
Keep on the road, out of the ditch. 
Avoid pedestrians and other objects. 
If every car were equipped with the 
Fyrac Night Guide, America would 
be spared many of her 22,000 yearly 
highway fatalities. Make your car 
safe for night driving. Install a 
Fyrac Night Guide now. Write for 
circular of 31 uses, free. 

Patented May 15, 1923 and July 15, 1924; others pending 
Fyrac Manufacturing Co., Rockford, Ill. 

Makers also of Fyrac Spark Plugs 


FYRAC 


Night GUIDE 


the Legal Spotlight 


Fits Thru Your 
Windshield Glass 


If You're Ever 
Lonely Think of 
“Aunt Libbie”’ 
Felcher 


(Continued from page 55) 


than a dozen words! Yet Aunt Libbie 
made it a complete story of shadow and 
sunlight, sorrows and hopes. 

And how is this for a greeting to a little 
child? “Harry Foss’s first son was born 
the 24th day of July. May he live to grow 
to see his grandsons.” 

That wish, I imagine, came out of the 
fullness of Aunt Libbie’s heart; for it was 
written a few years ago, when her own lit- 
tle grandson, Jimmie, came into her home. 
Jimmie’s father and mother died of the 
flu on the same day; the mother only a 
few hours after her baby was born. Aunt 
Libbie took the helpless little creature to 
bring up. 

He is a lovable “wee lad," to use her 
own expression, who evidently regards 
his grandma as his playmate; like the 
kittens that scrambled around the room, 
and , Daisy, the dog, who snatched Jim- 
mie's green apple and was thereupon 
threatened wath a dose of castor oil. 

Aunt Libbie has taken another wee lad 
into her home and her heart. She had 
brought up his father too, although the 
young man was no kin to her. He was 
just a boy that needed mothering. He 
found it at the Old Plastered House. And 
when his own child needed the same thing, 
it was waiting for him at t the same place. 


ALKING about empty homes," she 

said, her blue eyes suddenly twinkling 
with humor, ‘ ‘T’ve helped quite a few folks 
out of that fix. I don’t recollect any woman 
asking me to find her a husband, but I’ve 
had more than one man ask me to find him 
a wife." 

“And do you do it?” I asked. 

“Sure I do!" laughed Aunt Libbie. 
* Just the other day, an old friend of mine 
came around here on that errand. He's 
been baching it for a good many years and 
has got plumb sick of it. Wants a wife to 
make a home for him. Getting some sense 
in his old age. 

“I picked out a nice old maid for him, 
and told him just what to do. First, he 
was to get some neighbor woman to come 
in and clean up his Ronee; And he must 
| sharpen his razor and give his face some 
| air. Then he was to put on his best clothes 
and go to see the tad 

**He promised he would. ‘So then I sat 
down and wrote her a letter, to tell her 
he'd likely be coming around and what 
| for. I told Ber that she’ ll soon be growing 
old herself. She won't be able to look 
after her place without help; but she seill 
be able to cook and keep house for the two 
of them, with no outside work to do. He 
has a good house and a fine farm. Instead 
of two lonely old folks, scrabbling along 
separately, they can be company for each 
other. I've made quite a few matches like 
that, and they've all turned out fine. 

“Maybe you think I'm not much of a 
housekeeper myself," she said, looking 
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NTRODUCING 
NEW DESIGNS by de Causse 


The New Franklin, as styled by de Causse, is a brilliant 

and enduring conception of beauty. Correctly fashioned, 
richly appointed, completely equipped, and high-powered, 
it is a striking ensemble of everything that makes ownership 
a delight. Leading in comfort, reliability, economy and 
road ability, it is fitting that the Franklin should also lead 
in style. All seven types lower-slung with longer wheelbase. 
Now ready for inspection at all Franklin showrooms. 


SEDAN TOURING SPORT SEDAN 

SPORT RUNABOUT CABRIOLET 

ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE COUPÉ 
Catalog on Request 


^ FRANKLIN 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY SYRACUSE NEW YORK 
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How Famous Movie Stars 
KeepTheir Hair Beautiful 


Try this quick, simple method 
which thousands, WHO MAKE 
BEAUTY A STUDY, now use. 


See the difference it makes in 
the appearance of YOUR HAIR. 


Note how it gives new life 


and lustre; how it brings out \ 


all the wave and color. 


See how soft and silky, bright 
and glossy your hair will look. 


HE attractiveness of even the most 
beautiful women depends upon the 
loveliness of their hair. 

The hair isa frame or setting upon which 
the most beautiful, as well as the plainest 
woman, must depend. 

Fortunately, beautiful hair is no longer a 
matter of luck. You, too, can have beautiful 
hair if you shampoo it properly. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it soft 
and silky. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, all the natural wave and color and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it can- 
not stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. 
The free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why leading motion picture stars 
and thousands of discriminating women, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly injure. 
It does not dry the scalp or make the hair 
brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just follow this 
simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, 

warm water. Then apply alittle Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thor- 
oughly all over the scalp, and all through the 
lair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the dandruff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather give the hair a good rinsing. 
'Then use another application of Mulsified, 
again working up a lather and rubbing it in 
briskly as before. After the final washing, 
rinse the hair and scalp in at least two 
changes of clear, fresh, warm water. This 
is very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


you will notice the difference in your hair 
even before it is dry, for it will be de- 
lightfully soft and silky. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
your hair will dry quickly and evenly and 


have the appearance of being much thicker Cocoanut Oil Shampoo Q 


Corinne 


» Griffith 


Marion 
Davies 


Patsy Ruth 
Miller" FID 
and heavier than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered for 
your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule 
to set a certain day each week for a Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo. This regular weekly 
shampooing will keep the scalp soft and the 
hair fine andsilky, bright, 
fresh -looking and 
fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage. | 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut || 
oil shampoo at any | 
drug store or toilet | 
goods counter,any- || 
where in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle 
should last for | 
months. 
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around the disorderly kitchen. “But I 
hadn't more than just got up when you 
came. I often sit up writing till three 
o'clock in the morning; and then I sleep 
pretty late to make up for it." 

* Do you write anything besides your 
weekly column of news?" I asked. 

** Yes, I had a story printed in the paper 
last week," she said. "I'd been to see 
‘The Covered Wagon’ in the moving pic- 
tures, and it reminded me of a woman I 
knew years ago. She told me all about 
her life: how her husband died, back in 
Ireland, just before they were to take ship 
for America; and how she came anyway, 
with her fatherless children, to make a 
home in a new country. 

“That takes courage!” said Aunt Lib- 
bie earnestly. “As much courage as those 
old pioneers had to have to cross the 
plains. That woman is dead now; but one 
of her sons is a great doctor out in Cali- 
fornia, the head of a big hospital. She 
washed and scrubbed and worked in the 
fields to bring up her children and to make 
good men and women out of them. She 
wasn’t hunting gold mines, like most of 
the California pioneers. But good sons 
and daughters are better than gold mines, 
I guess; anyway, to their mother. "' 

* Aunt Libbie, I suspect you of having 
a streak of poetry in you," I said. “Do 
you ever write verses?" 

“Not nowadays," she replied. ‘There 
ain't much demand for them. I don't 
know as I ever saw anything go out so 

uick as poetry has! It’s a pity, too." 

nd she added, with a surprising nicety 
of phrases, “ Poetry is the most expressive 
way of telling what we feel and think.” 
e HAT is there about your news that 
makes peopleliketoreadit?' I asked 
Aunt Libbie. 

“That’s what I wonder!” was the quick 
reply. "I just tell what's happened to 
folks. That's all." 

She didn't have the papers containing 
her column—a surprising case of an author 
without egotism—so I stopped at the 
printing office, when I got back to Hyde 

ark, and bought some copies myself, and 
read at least a dozen of Aunt Libbie's 
columns. From them I have taken some 
characteristic items. 

To me there is a peculiar appeal in these 
simple chronicles of a little country neigh- 
borhood. How we should enjoy them, if 
we were living in those widely separated 
farmhouses! For that matter, how we 
should enjoy just such a weekly budget 
of news about our own acquaintances, 
isolated from one another, as many of us 
are, by the crowding currents of city life! 
An isolation as great, in its way, as that of 
any remote farm. I know that I would 
give much to have an Aunt Libbie's 
kindly gossip about what my friends are 
doing. 

I think this underlying tone of kindli- 
ness is partly the cause of her column's 
popularity. She doesn't merely set down 
the cold facts. They are warmed with 
personal interest and sympathy. Even 
to a total stranger, these are not just 
printed names! Aunt Libbie makes them 
real people, for whom we are glad, or 
sorry, as the case may be. 

In short, she has two very wonderful 
qualities: Folks mean more to her than 
anything else in the world; and she has the 
faculty of stirring in others this same hu- 
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Watch Their Eyes 


OT so many years ago a 
boy was born in a luxu- 
rious home. His parents 

tried to give him every advantage 
that a boy should have. He loved 
Nature and delighted in long 
walks in the woods. One day 
when the boy was about thirteen 
years old a companion pointed out 
an interesting object. The boy 
could barely see it. For the first 
time he realized that something 
was wrong with his eyes and he 
told his father. Then came glasses 
and constant joy and astonish- 
ment at the bright new world 
with clean-cut outlines. All the 
wonders of the woods which he 
never dreamed existed were 
spread before his happy eyes. 
Books were no longer pages of let- 
ters with fuzzy els SS Ti 
boy was Theodore Roosevelt, 
who became President of the 
United States. 


If parents, such as his, for all their 
love and care and ability to pro- 
vide for his needs, never knew 
that their son had defective vi- 
sion, can anyone doubt that there 
are thousands of boys and girls 
today whose poor sight has not 
been discovered by their fathers 
and mothers? 


Only 10 children in 100 at 
the age of nine years have even 
so-called perfect eyesight. One 
out of every eight school children 
has seriously defective sight or 
some disease of the eye which 
needs immediate attention. If 
your child is the one out of 


There are upward of 100,000 blind peo- 
ple in the United States. According to 


the National Committee for Prevention 
of Blindness more than half of them are 
needlessly blind. 


Only 20 of our 48 States have statutes 
providing for eye tests in schools. Less 
than one-third of the school children of 
the entire country have their eyes ex- 
amined each year. 


METROPOLITAN 


While parents may not suspect that there 
is anything wrong with their children’s 
eyes it is sometimes easy for a teacher to 
detect difficulties. Teachers have an op- 
portunity to watch the way the children 
use their eyes—to see whether they squint 
when looking at the blackboard—to ob- 
serve whether they hold books too near 
their faces—to notice habits of rubbing or 
blinking the eyes. 


eight whose eyes require atten- 
tion you ought to know it. ‘You 
cannot tell from the appearance 


The time to begin to protect the eyes is from the 
hour y is E See that the en 


SS See. 
nurse puti tio: t 
the baby’s eyes to prevent The PAE Jisease 
commonly known as “babies’ sore eyes" which 
often results in blindness. 


Much of the eye trouble of later years comes from 
ikay in babyh Never let the sun shine on 
a child's eyes—even when asleep. Baby eyelids 
are not sufficient protection. Diseases of child- 

sometimes leave the eyes in a weakened 
condition. Children's eyes require attention dur- 
ing and after serious illness, especially measles 
and diphtheria. 


doctor or 


of the eyes whether they are nor- 
mal. 


Perfect vision does not always 
mean perfect eyes. Serious disease 
may be present and yet be un- 
noticed. Many of the eye diseases 
that lead to blindness are catch- 
ing. If treated in time they can be 
cured. 


School children are often careless. 
Impress upon your boys and girls 
the danger of using towels that 
have been used by other people. 
Try to keep them from rubbing 


Published by 


Teachers are doing a kindly and humane 
act in helping to prevent misery and pos- "n H 
sible blindness when they notify the Tn al 
parents of children who need to have E uates i 
their eyes examined. an 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany will be glad to mail, free to any one 
who writes for it, a booklet, “Eyesight and 
Health” which will be found helpful. 


their eyes. Great danger comes 
from infection and dirt. 


Watch almost any group of boys 
and girls learning to write. Faces 
turned eee cheeks al- 
most touching the grimy paper. 
Little doubled-up fists rocas 
pencils within a few inches of 
their eyes. There is the begin- 
ning of eye-strain. Children are 
be pea accused of inattention 
and stupidity when the truth 
is they cannot see clearly. Wise 
parents guard the eyes of their 
children by havingthem examined 
every six months. 


Get a good eye specialist. He will 
quickly discover whether your 
child needs eye treatment or 
glasses. If glasses are necessary he 
will prescribe them. 


Many people are prejudiced 
against glasses for children. It is 
not true that “once they put them 
on they will have to wear them 
all their lives." By wearing glasses 
when they are needed the condi 
tion often is cured and glasses 
may be dispensed with. 

d CX 


You would not will 7 


ingly deprive your / < 


children of happiness EAS 
or joy in life and yet, Sr 
unknowingly, you 3 >.< EJ 
may deprive them of % f} 4/ 


more than happiness. 
You may rob them of 
the power to be in- 
dependent,  self-sup- 
porting citizens. You 
may deny them pos 
sible greatness. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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Made in Sold only 
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factories own stores 


THE 


Hanover 


Shoe 


FIVE DOLLARS 


Style 381 
Black Calfskin 
Oxford $5 

Wingfoot 
rubber heels 


Style 288 


Light Shade Russia 
Calfskin Oxford $5 
' Wingfoot 

y rubber heels 


We want every man in 
America to know, what thou- 
sands already know, that to 
wear Hanover Shoes means 
walking in comfort, being in 
style, getting longer wear and. 
paying less money. Write for 
style catalog giving location 
of Hanover Stores. 

The Hanover Shoe 
Hanover, Pa. 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Style B203L 
Boys Light Shade 
Russia Lace Shoe- 


$3.50 

Hanover Shoes for Boys and 

Little Men are built of finest 

leathers, well put together, 
$2.50, $3 and $3.50 


man interest. If we would like to be popu- 
lar—and who wouldn’t!—that is Aunt 
Libbie’s secret. 

Here, taken at random from her columns, 
are some of the grains from her grist of 
neighborhood news: 


Miss Decell starts in high school at The 
L. C. A. Dreads it just a little, of course. 

Miss Madeline Whitcomb had a call on her 
dentist in Morrisville Saturday. 

Mrs. Bessey, or Aunt Abbie, as she is 
called by all, is very sick. Appendicitis, and 
think she is a little better. Her daughter, Mrs. 
Mabel Whitcomb, is caring for her. Uncle Joel 
is not well; it was a great shock Aunt Abbie's 
sickness. 

It is only too true, they say, that Ed Jones 
is leaving to carry on the Levy Pratt farm, or 
the old Sherwin farm, as it is better remem- 
bered. He has worked many years for Mr. 
Page and has been a faithful worker. All wish 
you well. 

Mrs. Muriel Davis made her farewell visit 
at the Davis home the past week and goes to 
her girlhood home for a few days, then to 
North Carolina to join her husband, who works 
for the Government. 

Mr. Chattin has done Mr. Noyes's threshing 
and now Mr. Woodard’s. Who is next? Hard 
threshing grain so wet. 

Mrs. Mabel Whitcomb took a trip to her 
home in St. Albans for a few days, but her 
father, Mr. Bessey, was taken worse and Dr. 
Stevens had to call her back. Mr. Bessey is 
much worse, but Mrs. Bessey is gaining, as 
all are glad to know. They have the sympathy 
of all in their sickness. 

Gerald Kneeland, our patrolman, lost one of 
his matched horses by breaking a leg in the 
woods. Team was valued at six hundred dollars. 

Miss Nellie Trudeau is to help at the Clark 
home and go to school. Glad she keeps to her 
school work. 

How nice the meadows look for this time 
of year. 

Nith McFarland for senator, now who is a 
good man for town representative? Time to be 
looking one up. I wonder if Tom Finnigan 
would not be a good man for the farmers. Born 
on a farm, and living where he can’t help know- 
ing their problems; and if you know of a more 
honest or better man, why, name him. 

Raeburn Wright was head of the plant one 
day last week while the regular went to Essex 
to attend the fair. 

Miss Effie Jones has been quite poorly, and 
her mother came over to care for her. She is 
some better. 

Mr. Decell has finished haying. Lucky man. 

The Davis family attended the David re- 
union at East Dorset; 111 present, and it was 
the 12th. A fine time. 

Almost time for the little folks to be getting 
books together and wending their way to the 
red schoolhouse for the year’s work; and all 
remember to try to have the schoolrooms clean 
and neat and a few plants, to make the room 
look pleasant for teacher and little folks. 

George Whitcomb and family are at the cot- 
tage, the house they bought of the Manley es- 
tate. The latch string is out, for they like to 
have old friends call, and to make new ones. 

Now haying is nearly through and we can 
commence to look after the friends that want 
office and that we want to have office. Just 
keep one thing in mind: No more taxes than 
we have; and less, if possible. 

Theodore Whitcomb has a trip through 
Massachusetts, making Amherst his head- 
quarters for the next ten days. He sure has 
earned the vacation and it will give him a big 
idea of what the others, that don't make farm- 
ing their business, are doing and how they live. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bessey were business callers 
at Morrisville Friday. Mr. Bessey stood the 
trip. He is gaining every day now. i 

Wells Woodard and family were callers at his 
father’s Sunday. The new car is quite nifty. 

Felcherville had an auto accident—fast driv- 
ing—a car rolled over a couple of times, one had 


a collar bone broken and other bruises. Doctor 
Stevens patched him up and sent him to the 
hospital. The car was a perfect wreck; gave the 
remains to a young man to clean it out of the 
road. They are lucky to be alive to tell the 
story. If they have learned that a car is not a 
plaything, then it may be the means of saving 
ives of others who are driving in a sane way. 
Why don’t they learn before they kill someone 
or get killed? 

William Cheney, who was laid to rest last 
week, was one of the first men to start a horse 
exchange here. The horses he carried were 
Northern horses, and he raised a great many, 
mostly Morgans. Many a farmer in the county 
he has helped to get rigged with good teams. 
No one ever found a horse different from what 
he said it was. You could rely on his word. He 
drove no man he believed to be poor and honest 
if the man had to have time. He raised a great 
many fine horses that buyers came up from 
Connecticut after. . . . Yes, a good man and a 
friend to the poor has gone. 

Bert Crowell, our day man at the plant, is 
mourning the loss of his dog, Jeff. He was the 
pet of the power house. 

Master Jim is having a tussle with a hard cold. 

Mrs. Davis has commenced teaching in the 
Barnes district. We are lucky in having a good 
teacher. 

Wells Woodard took his mother, Master 
Richard, and little sister for a ride to St. Johns- 
bury, Sunday. 

The cow tester was at Page’s farm last week 
Friday. 

Dr. Ducharm had company from Mass2- 
chusetts the past week. 

One of the saddest items was given me Mon- 
day morning, telling of the passing away of 
Miss Flora Hooper, a young lady, seventeen, 
the 18th of last March, loved by old and young. 
She went a little over a week ago to the hospital 
for an operation for appendicitis, and until Fri- 
day morning was thought to be doing well, but 
a change for the worse, and at eight Friday 
evening she had gone to her last rest. Sym- 
pathy goes from all to the family. The funeral 
1s at two o'clock at the house on Tuesday. 

Oscar Whitcomb had the village lights put in 
his house last week, also a new hard-wood floor. 

It is with sorrow that the sad news was heard 
of the sudden death of Ernest Mudgert’s little 
son. He was a manly little lad. The sympathy 
of all goes out to them in their first great grief. 


NLY the chronicle of a little country- 
side, told with quaint simplicity. Yet it 
is more rich in real human interest than 
the “society columns" of a dozen met- 
ropolitan newspapers. If Aunt Libbie, 
living in that isolated farmhouse, can have 
so much of the human contact she craved, 
and can pass it on, warmed by her own 
sympathy, thenit mustsurely be possible for 
anyone to dosomething equally interesting. 
“Life is pretty much what we make it,” 
she said, as we stood on the kitchen steps, 
waiting to hail a passing car; for Aunt 
Libbie had assured me that some of her 
acquaintances would be coming along and 
would “carry” me back to the village. 
“When my son left home," she went 
on, "I thought I had a long, lonely life 
ahead of me. Instead of that, the past 
thirty years have been just crammed full! 
In the summer, folks from all over the 
country, visiting around here, come to call 
on the old lady of the Plastered House. 
"When my boy and his wife were 
buried in the same grave, it seemed as if 
all the light had gone out of my life. But 
look at me now! Tm an old woman— who 
isn’t old because I have my two little lads 
to keep me young. So long as there are 
folks in the world, and little children to be 
loved and cared for, nobody's life needs 
to be lonely!" 
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“My rea TROUBLE was chronic constipation, which had caused pimples, acne and frequent headaches... 
Skeptical, I began to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly. Then—after a little over a month—the miracle 
became an established fact: pimples gone, headaches gone, acne fast going, and no more constipation.” 


E. H. Howanp, Santa Fe, N. M. 


Ge PRICE of HEALTH 


rg 


"or a few cents a day thou- 
ands have found again the 
reshness, the vigor of youth 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in 
any sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is 
imply a remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants 
n every cake invigorate the whole sys- 
em. They aid digestion— clear the skin 
—banish the poisons of constipation. 
Nhere cathartics give only temporary 
elief, yeast strengthens the intestinal 
nuscles and makes them healthy and 
ictive. And day by day it releases new 
tores of energy... Eat two or three 
akes a day before meals: on crackers— 
n fruit juices or milk—or just plain. For 


D 


“Ass a spAKER for my party in 1920, I rushed heedlessly from 
state to state until an outraged nature exacted retribution .. . I 
sought out a famous specialist for some magic. Here it was! 
* Fleischmann's Yeast; three cakes a day.’ In two weeks my appe- 
tite had returned; in six, I dared to face my mirror again with 
clear eyes. I no longer know what anemia and skin troubles mean. 
My daily cake of yeast has become a rite and a symbol of a more 
vital existence," Miss Arma B. Sasse, Brunswick, Mo. 


FE 


constipation especially, dissolve one cake 
in hot water (not scalding) night and morn- 
ing. Buy several cakes at a time—they 
will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two 
or three days. All grocers have Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast. Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Health Research Department J-15, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Washing- 
ton Street, New York. 


(LEFT) 

" A rren YEARS OF SUFFERING from a disfigured 
face, due to chronic acne, and after prolonged 
treatment, I was persuaded to use Fleischmann’s 
|- Yeast. I started with two cakes every day. To 
my great joy there was an immediate improve- 
ment. Continued daily use of yeast overcame the 
unsightly condition of my face and it is now clear 
of blemishes.” 

Miss Heren W. Youna, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“For years 1 HAVE FouGHT a chronic constipation. I began 
eating Yeast merely to satisfy a friend. At the end of two 
weeks, my chronic constipation and dull headaches had begun 
to disappear. Now I am absolutely normal. As supervising 
nurse in the health department of a large utility company 
I find constipation one of the most common ailments. I con- 
sider yeast the best remedy I can advise for it.” 

Miss Gayie Ponp, R. N., Chicago, Ill. 
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The most important thing to look 
for in any manufactured product 
is Reputation. The fixed opinion 
of many thousands of people is 
an infallible index of quality. 


Heating contractors, you will 
find, are ready to specify Capitol 
Boilers and United States Radi- 
ators without hesitation. They 
know, through long experience, 
that these products will justify 
their own faith and that of the 
owner. 
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Furthermore, they know that 
every Capitol is covered by the 
broadest written guarantee in the 
boiler field. Where our own re- 
sponsibility is so clearly defined 
there can be no element of spec- 
ulation. 


These are essential facts that you 
should consider when you are in 
the market for a heating system. 
They amount to positive assur- 
ance that you can buy no better 
boiler than the Capitol. 


UNITED „STATES RADIATOR (GRPORATION 
General Offices. Detroit. Michigan 


Capitol Boilers 


We shall be to send you 

an illus booklet which 

full explains the modern 
ide use heating. 
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Offices 


*Boston 
*Springfield, M; 
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*Warehouse stocks carried 
at points indicated by star. 
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Colored 


(Continued from page 22) 


“‘Gennelmen,” he said, “I ain't never 
expect nothin' like this. I thank you, 
ister Cor'cran, for yo'r fine words. I 
thank you, gennelmen, for yo'r kin' 
thoughts." 
He paused: you could have heard a pin 
drop in the room. ; : 
“*Gennelmen, I respec’ yo’: an’ I thank 
yo’. There ain’t never no trouble be- 
tween folks that respec’s each other— 
white or black. I express mah special 
gratitude to you, Mister Cor’cran, for all 
the fine words you say—an’ for this gif’ 
of yours which signifies yo’r respec’.” 
recall how quietly we walked back in- 
to town, and how, just as we reached the 
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Thinking you might be interested in the benefit whioh one of your 
Subseribers has enjoyed from his Course with tbe Alexander mumilton 
Tmetitute, I am taking thie 00088109 to tell you my progress is 


. Ago, although enjoying a good salary, I 
posi tig m through 
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was not satige 
the Mations) 


. in the tones of her voice. 


corner, one of the boys broke out: 
«€ 


Gosh! I never realized before that 


niggers were just like anybody else.” 
h 


e very next day the sale notice came 


down from Joe’s house, and the auction 
bill from the town hall—and we had the 
whole town laughing at us; it was months 
before poor Cochran heard the last of it. 
In Tolstoi’s books there are many fine 
passages regarding the wisdom, and often 
the happiness, of simple people: men who 
live close to the soil; or who through their 
lives have had to deal with disadvantages 
or hard conditions. 
course, of the Russian peasant; but I have 
been often reminded of it in talking with 
Negroes—which I greatly love to do. 


No long ago, since I have been here in 
the City, I had a talk by the merest 
chance with the Negro woman who takes 
care of the printer’s officewhere I go eve 

week. I had been detained later than usual, 
and she had come in to dust off the desks 
and chairs. I fell to talking with her. She 
was originally from Maryland; and she 
was a Roman Catholic—though most of 
our Negroes hereabouts are ardent Bap- 
tists or Methodists. There was some- 
thing smiling and happy about her, even 
She had been a 
servant, doing menial work, all her life. 

“You a pear to be happy,” I said. 

“Oh, Ah’m happy. Nobo y ain't hap- 
pier than I am.’ 

“You’ve got plenty of hard work," I 
said. 

* Ah don’ min’ that.” 

“ But what is it makes you happy?” I 
asked. 

She laughed as though this were an odd 
question. 

“Oh,” said she, “I’se got lots o’ good 
frien’s—and it don’ matter whether white 
or black.” 

I thought I would sound her a little on 
the problem of the color line. 

“Oh, that don’t trouble me!” She 
laughed. “I know my place; an’ I know 
who my frien’s is.” Í 

(How many people, I thought, white 
and black, lack this wisdom; how few 
know their place!) . 

“ An’ this color line,” she continued, 
"*don': make no trouble when ‘people is 
frien's, white or black." . CS 

I remember once hearing a colored man 
‘I know tell of an experience which well 
illustrates one of the differences between 
white and black. I speak of this man ad- 


> 


He was thinking, of 


He acted—a 


E HAVE BEEN at this business of 

training executives for more than 
sixteen years. The first man who ever 
enrolled for our Course (he became a 
member of Congress from New Jersey 
afterwards) is still comparatively young; 
still an enthusiastic friend; still sending 
younger men to us. ; 

We have learned a good deal in these 
years about the reasons why men suc- 
ceed and fail. And if you were to ask us 
to state in one word the largest single 
cause for failure, we would answer ih a 
word that might surprise you, Not dis- 
honesty;not laziness; not even ignorance. 
The word would be 


Indecision. 


The man who can make up his mind 
quickly and act—even tho he may not 
be always right in his action—what a - 
priceless advantage he has! The letter 
reproduced above illustrates it. It is 
typical of hundreds in our files; but it 
is so direct, tells the story so Eonpicesty, 
that it deserves to be quoted in full: 


“Thinking you might be interested in the 
benefit one oF your subscribers has enjoyed 
from his Course, I am taking this occa- 
sion to tell you my progress in five years 
after enrolment. QM ME 

"Five years ago, tho enjoying a good 
salary, I was not satisfied with my position 
in life. I read an Institute advertisement. 
I became interested at once and clipped the 
corner of the ad and immediately put it in the 
mail. I was enrolled within ten days. With- 
in two years I changed my position and was 
immediately made a Director of the latter 
organization, later Manager of Sales, then 
Manager of the Wholesale Department, then 
Vice-President and Assistant General Mana- 
er. 
as Now I am pleased to report that I hold the 
position of President and General Man- 
ager of this wholesale and retail institution 
which employs over two hundred people, 
and has an annual business of two million 
dollars a year. 


. Alexander Hamilton Institute| 


Executive Training for Business Men  . 


In Australia: 11e Castlereagh BL, Sydney. In Canaan: C. P. R. Building, Toronto 


nd today he 


is a president 


How many men will read this, intending to act, and will do nothing! 


_ "I wish to thank the members of the staff 
in New York and the local represéntatives 
for their assistance and many ‘courtesies 
which have assisted me greatly in my prog- 
ress, Sincerely yours, 
Clark D. Billheimer, 
President and General Manager.” 


The Real Test 
What a complete answer that is to the ques- 
tion, “What must I do to succeed?” He was 
“not satisfied with his position in life.” But 


‘a million men are dissatisfied, and nothing 


comes of it. 

He “read an Institute advertisement.” 

He “became interested at-once.” 

He “clipped the coupon and put it in the 
mail immediately.” 

He “was enrolled within ten days.” 
He acted—that is the test. And that is the 
reason why we publish coupons at the bot- 
tom of our advertisements—to sift out those 
who act from those who merely wish. The 
man who has an impulse and does something 
(even the little thing of clipping a coupon) 
is the man for whom often we can do a 
great deal. 


Send for This Book 


A good deal of our sixteen years’ experience 
has been condensed into a book entitled 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” This book 
tells exactly what the Institute Course is 
and how it works. It contains letters like 
the one quoted above. 

We offer this book without obligation. 
We urge no man to send for it, because we 
do not wish to enrol men who need urging. 
We offer it, that’s all. If you are a man of 
decision, you will send for it. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INsTITUTE 
277 Astor Place New York City | 


| Send me at once the new revised edition | 
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CA Brick Home is 
Not Expensive 

UITE the opposite! For only 

a few dollars more than for 
a well-built house of less en- 
during type you may have brick. 
For centuries your brick home 
will endure, without repair and 
with never the touch of paint- 
er's brush. Burnt clay is ever- 
lasting. 
A good price can always be had 
should you ever have to sell. 
Your brick home /o/ds its value. 
So little is the difference in first 
cost, and so significant are the 
advantages, that people every- 
where are building with brick 
for lasting economy. 
Your architect or experienced 
masonry contractor will agree 
with these statements. 

Send 35c for these books 


Thousands have found in these books 
the home they want at the price they 


can afford. They've all been built and 
lived in— practical and attractive. 
“Skintled Brick Work’ (150). — Newest 


« Home You Can Afford’ Cr 
es in picture and plan for ay 
Next Home (toc Sixty 
Floor plans 
drawings at 


and c 


working nominal cost. 


The Common Brick Manufacturers' 
Association of America 


2130 Guarantee Title Building 
Clevelan 


Chicago Chamber of 
Detroit, Mich. 404 
Hartford, Conn. 

Los Angeles 342 
Nashville, Tenn. Harry 
New Orleans, La. 904 
New York City 1710 Gr'd Cer 
Philadelphia 

Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco . . . . Su Sharo 
Seattle, Wash. . . . - 14 Burkc 
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| gave him the benefit of the doubt. 
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visedly as “colored,” for no one looking 
at him would ever have thought him a 
Negro. A Spaniard, an Armenian, an 
Italian, perhaps, but not a Negro. And 
he had a good education, he had read far 
more widely than many a white man of 
his calling; and yet in Tennessee, where he 
had lived. he was classified, by the iron 
law of caste, as a Negro. 

He told me of a curious expression 
among colored people, which I had never 
heard before: ‘Goin’ over to white.” 
Negroes who are almost white can some- 
times cut away from their Negro life, 
settle in a new town or state, where they 
are not known, and “go white." 

“I tried it once, long ago,” said my col- 
ored friend. 

* Didn't it work?" I asked. 

His answer quite astonished me. 

“No,” said he, “I didn't like it. White 
people don't have as good a time as col- 
ored folks. "They're stiff and cold. They 
aren't sociable. They don't know how 
to laugh!" 

I never before had this glimpse of 
my race! 

Then he told me of his experience. 


| Thinking his life as a colored man too 


hard, too much restricted, it came to him 
one day that he was white enough to pass 
almost anywhere for a white man, espe- 
cially in the North. So he acted upon the 
inspiration. 

He went to Memphis and bought a 
first-class ticket on a Mississippi. River 
boat to Cincinnati. No one suspected 
him of being colored, or, if they Miei 

e 
sat at the table with white people, occu- 
pied the chairs with them on the deck. 


At first, he told me, he could scarcely re-- 


strain his exultation, but after a time he 
began to be somehow lonesome. 

“Tt grew colder and colder,” said he. 

In the evening of the second day he sat 
on the upper deck, and as he looked over 
the railing he could see, down below, the 
Negro passengers and deckhands talking 
"i laughing. After a time, as it grew 
darker, they began to sing — the inimi- 
table Negro songs, with their lift and 
swing, their strange, wistful sadness. 

“That finished me," said he. “I got up 
and went down-stairs and took my place 
among them. I've been colored ever 
since. 


I HAVE often reflected upon the curious 
inner problems of the Negro—especially 
the mulatto, who has two racial spirits at 
war within him. Life must have strange, 
deep questions for him, not known to us. 
I remember once hearing an eloquent col- 
ored minister—he classified as Negrol— 
set forth his personal problem thus: 

“My father's father was a Black Hawk 
Indian seven feet tall. My father’s 
mother was an Irish woman. My mother’s 
father was an American white man. Her 
mother was a full-blooded African woman. 
What am I?" 

Once, long ago, I heard a story of Jef- 
ferson Davis, President of the oorr 
Confederacy, which may or may not be 


true: It happened at Washington before 
the Civil War, while Davis was a United 
States Senator. A young friend was 
walking with him down Pennsylvania 
Avenue. They met a number of Negroes 
on their way, each of whom bowed or 
lifted his hat to Mr. Davis—and Mr. 
Davis returned the bow. His young 
friend finally expressed his surprise that 
the senator from Mississippi should take 
such pains in returning the salutations of 
the Nezroes. 

“T cannot allow any Negro," said 
Senator Davis, *to outdo me in cour- 


tesy." 

What a fine, high thing was this! It 
deserves to be worn, like a jewel, in one's 
thoughts. 

(I went once to dinner in a rich and 
comfortable home. A Negro maid waited 
at table. The discussion turned upon 
Negroes, and much was said of their amus- 
ing ignorances, their penes; even their 
evil. Afterward the hostess told me with 
surprise that she found the Negro maid 
crying in the pant This has hurt me 
for years whenever I have thought of it.) 


I WONDER sometimes if Society—as we 
now know it—is not based upon the as- 
sumption that men will do their worst 
rather than their best; that they will all 
be beasts if they are not made afraid of 
instant clubbing. And this has made me 
dream often of some fair country where 
Society assumed that men would do their 
best instead of their worst; a country in 
which they had learned the great truth 
that we all make our own people as we go 
along, fashion them, aak as God does, 
after our own image. 
I should like to live in such a country— 
In that far country, as I have Visited it, 
often and often, in my thought, the people 
are not equal any more than they are with 
us: neither are they of the same color or 
race, or religion, or education—or any- 
thing whatsoever—but they have struck 
upon a marvelously simple device for 
making life more beautiful and happier 
than it is with us. It is not yet pesect 
as the wisest among their inhabitants 
know well, but it serves. 
And this is the secret of it: Those of the 
pulation of the country who are well 
orn, or educated, or rich—knowing well 
that these benefits came to them by 
chance of birth or fortune, and that al- 
most all the good things they have are due 
not to their own labor but to the vision 
and toil of men long dead (Jesus and 
Socrates and Newton and Shakespeare 
and Washington and Lincoln)—knowing 
all this, as I say, these well-born or edu- 
cated or rich men, instead of demanding 
that all the poorer people, all those of a 
different race or color or religion, be hon- 
est, courteous, virtuous, and industrious, 
begin by being honest, virtuous, and noble 
themselves; by having themselves the 
courtesy they demand of others. [It i: 
strange how excellently well this policy 
works in that country... . i 
This, of course, is a dream. . . . 
(To be continued) 


“I CAN'T See People Smile, So I Like To Hear Them Laugh!” is the story 
of a remarkable blind man who has done his finest work since losing his 
sight. Until he was fifty he could see, but he had no established business. 
After his eyes failed he became an inventor, and then a manufacturer 


of his own inventions. 


He tells you, next month, the story of his life. 


The Father Who Didn't Understand, by PRisciLLA Hovey 


The Father Who 
Didn't Understand 


(Continued from page 59) 


you'll find any," Tom replied; “but we'll 
go in." 

As he fumbled for the switch in the 
darkness of the store, he suddenly became 
rigidly erect, gripped his wife and thrust 
her to one side. He had seen the play of a 
flashlight in his office and the vague out- 
line of a hunched form. 

“Hands up in there!" he boomed in a 
voice Emily Dodge had never heard be- 
fore, a voice which made her creep trem- 
blingly nearer that broad protecting back. 

His command was but a bluff. He had 
no revolver; but seizing a garden trowel 
and motioning his wife to remain where 
she was, he strode forward, hand up- 
raised, prepared to deal the first blow. 

He entered and the trowel fell to the 
floor. "Sonny!" he exclaimed in an ago- 
nized whisper. : 

The boy, a slender, childish figure, with 

soft blond hair. and wistful. blue eyes, 

-strangely like those of Tom Dodge, 
turned a white, frightened face: 

^. “Oh, Dad,” he cried. - ` 

Later, as they sat around the kitchen 
stove, Malcolm, with his father’s arm on 
his shoulder, told them. It was.a long 
time before he could talk, and Emily with 

-a curiously humble feeling watched Tom 
as he gently, kindly, but firmly insisted 
upon a complete recital. At first she had 
commenced to besiege Malcolm with a 
volley of questions, sharp, crisp questions, 
Due om had sternly asked her to be si- 
ent. 


"^ nr cheat, ment cheat," he 
sobbed repeatedly; “I was going to, 
but I didn’t.” á 

“Of course you didn't," Tom agreed, 
patting the boy's quivering shoulder re- 
assuringly. “Now just you go ahead and 
tell us all about it.” 

Malcolm raised a tear-stained face, and 
Emily winced as she realized that he 
looked only at his father. From the first 
moment in the store, when he had looked 
at her with staring, frightened eyes, he had 
Afpateney not noticed her. 

he swallowed and gripped her chair. 
She knew now that Malcolm had not 
puse with honors, that he might even 
e in disgrace, yet strangely she did not 
care. He was her baby and he was in 
trouble. 

"[ tried awfully hard," he went on 
pleadingly; "but it wasn’t the same uj 
there as it was in high school. I never 
realized Ma had done so much of my 
work”—Emily lowered her head; “then 
the fellows made so much fun of me,” he 
said bitterly, “called me the infant, and 
asked me when I got out of kindergarten. 
It’s all right if you’re young and smart, 
but when you’re a dumb-bell, it’s fierce. 
-They don’t want you to go around with 
’em—and it’s kind of lonesome. 

“I thought if 1 managed “to pass, it 
would be all right, ’cause I could flunk 
two things and still stay. © I didn't see 
how I could get by Latin and Math.; but 
l was sure if 1 worked hard I could get by 
the others, so I studied every minute and 


N° matter where you live, no mat- 
ter what you smoke now, no 
matter whether you have ever or- 
dered cigars by mail—now is your 
chance to try a box of full-flavored, 
cool, even-burning cigars absolutely 
free—the kind of cigars that thou- 
sands of other smokers say they've 
“hunted years for.” 


Try them at my expense 
You’ve seen my advertisements from 
time to time. I’m not a stranger to 
you. I've making cigars here 
in Philadelphia for twenty-three 
years, selling them direct to smokers 
on a try-before-you-buy basis. The 
customer pays nothing if the cigars 
don't satisfy. 

My El Nelsor, the cigar illus- 
trated, is a 43;-inch cigar. The fine 
grade, long Havana er, blended 
with choicest Porto Rico gives rich- 
ness and full flavor. The genuine 
Sumatra leaf wrapper assures even 
burning and long white ash. The 
cigar is just heavy enough to satisfy, 
yet light enough to prevent after- 
effects—no matter how many you 
smoke. Strictly hand-made by skilled 
adults in clean, airy surroundings. 


You save jobber 


and dealer profits 


I sell cigars by the box, direct and 
fresh, at a price that represents only 
one cost of handling and one profit. 
Customers tell me that I save them 
upwards of 7c on each cigar. 
"Never smoked any cigars that 
compare with yours in price and 
quality,” says L. B. of Seattle, Wash. 
My selling policy is simple. I 
make the best cigars I know how, 


put a box in a customer's hands, ask - 


him to try them. If he likes them, 
he pays for them. If he doesn't like 


them, he.returns the rémainder of : 


the box at my expense. The trial 
costs him nothing. . 


Why I lose money 
on the first box 


I don't expect to make a penny on 
the first box of El Nelsor cigars sent 


This coupon SEF 
entitles you to a 
FREE TRIAL of my cigars. 


^ 


to a new customer. In fact, I lose 
money —and am willing to. 

Suppose for instance, you and 599 
other men order a box of cigars from 
this advertisement. Dividing 600 
into $3,400 (the cost of this adver- 
tisement) gives $5.66. In other 
words it costs me $5.66 to induce 
you to try a box of 50 cigars. You 
see, I must offer an extraordinary 
cigar; it must-be better than you 
expect. The flavor, aroma, cool, 
even-burning qualities musf de- 
light you. Otherwise you would not 
order again. And I would lose more 
and more money on every adver- 
tisement. 


Read my offer— 
then decide 


If you'll sign and mail the coupon 
now, I'll pe y see that you get 
a box of 50 freshly made, full-fla- 
vored El Nelsors, size and shape as 
in the illustration, postage prepaid. 
If after you smoke ten, the box 
doesn't seem worth $3.75, return the 
forty unsmoked cigars witbin ten 
days—no explanation will be nec- 
essary, no questions will be asked. 
You will not be obligated to me in 
any way. In ordering please use 
your business letterhead or the 
coupon, filling in the line marked 
* Reference." Or, if you don't wish 
to bother giving a reference, just 
drop me a postcard and you can pay 
the postman $3.75 when the cigars 
are delivered. I'll pay the postage. 
Order now —the cigars 
will go to you at once 
As I said before, you take no risk. 
The cigars will cost you nothing if 
they don't please you. Thousands 
of other business men have found 
the El Nelsor to be the cer dm 
been hunting for. F. H. B. of Bris- 
ton, Va., says: “Have been smok- 
ing your cigars for the past three 
years. Are as good if not better, 
than they were three years ago." 
Now is your chance to try them 
free. Mail the coupon to me now. 


NELSON B. SHIVERS, Pres. 


Herbert D. Shivers, Inc., 
29 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


within ten days with no obligation. 


D Mild DJ Medium 


Try 


10 
cigars 


CC. 


Send no money ~ just mail the coupon 


Please send me a box of 50 El Nelsor cigars. If, after 
smoking 10, I decide the box is worth $3.75, I agree to 
send you that amount. If I decide it isn’t worth that 
amount, I agree to return the 40 unsmoked cigars 
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Care for baby's health-is the 
thought ever present in the mind 


of mother. Mrs. L. A: Williams, 


Lewiston, Michigan, finds that 
"where babies are artificially fed 
one is so sure of the good condi- 
tion of milk after standing 24 
hours in the Leonard." 

Protecting food freshness and 
purity is the Leonard's function. 
It means better meals, easily pre- 
pared —fewer steps, less work, 
more rest. 


10 Defending Walls and 
Polar Felt Insulation 


TheLeonard Cleanable embodies 
the best refrigerator ideas of 43 
years. Its ten walls, with insula- 
tion of Polar Felt, are scientific 
reasons why the Leonard is so ef- 
ficient in food protection. 

After testing and rejecting many 
insulating materials, Polar Felt 


C.H. TPONARD. 
pioneer o. me 
frigeration, who las 
been responsi! 
many modern refrig- 
erator improvements 


“One can be sure of 
baby's milk when kept 


in the Leonard" 


says Mrs. Williams 

was chosen. It is odorless, clean 
—and most effective in prevent- 
ing passage of heat and cold. 

See, at your dealer's, the new Leonard 
‘lock, the new copper drain pipe and trap, 
the one-piece round-cornered food cham- 
ber—triple coated with porcelain, white 
or gray. Feel the round corners, with 
porcelain extending clear around door 
frame. Furnished with outside icing 
doors and water cooler if desired. 

There’s a Leonard size and style to suit 
every purse.’ If you cannot find the 
Leonard dealer write us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


Send for Actual Sample 
of Porcelain 
Mr. Leonard’s booklet, “Selection and 
Care of Refrigerators,” and Catalog of 
77 styles and sizes will also be sent. 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
604 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand 
Rapids, the fine furniture center of the worl 


Mrs. C. H. Leonard's Cook Book — 250 pages 
of tested recipes— $1; 


Leonard 
CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


ible for “Like a Clean China Dish” 


was feeling sort of pleased.... Then the 
night before the exams I got Ma’s letter 
and Mr.:.Holcémbe’s and—” his voice 
broke; “‘hongst,”: he said, “I suppose I 
was a.coward, but-they just... they—” 


OM say.the agony in Emily’s eyes and 
,T thought to spare her all hecould. “The 
just took all:the learnin’ out of your head, 
and all the insides out of your stummick," 
he said quickly, with a poor attempt at 
joviality. 

The boy smiled wanly. "That's just 
it," he agreed. “I guess I lost my head 
then, for I couldn't study, and 1 decided 
I'd have to cheat to get the marks I ought 
to get. So I wrote all the stuff out on pa- 
per and put it in my pocket." 

Tom Dodge's lips grew gray and he 
gripped his son's shoulder tightly. “But 
you didn’t use 'em, Sonny?" he said 
slowly. £ 


The boy shéok: his head. “I was going 


to," he said; “bùt just before I went to the 
hall, I got'your letter, and—" 

“Your fathetzwtote you!" Emily inter- 
rupted in antazement. ` 

“Yep, and he‘sent me a five-pound box 
of candy,” the boy said eagerly, turning 
to his mother fora moment. "After that, 
I couldn't cheat,?’*he declared with a long 
breath, *'*cause E: knew you wouldn't be 
with me in that, ‘Dad! 

“I don’t knowz how I came out," he 
concluded falteringly. “I don't think I 
passed enough to stay, even. Somehow I 
forgot all I knew. Truc around there 
for a day after they were over, then I came 
here. . . . By theway, Dad, you want to fix 
that cellar window, it would be a cinch 
for anyone to break in. ... I thought I'd 
sleep in the office and see Dad in the 
morning. Then I was going away, 'cause 
I couldn't very well come home when 
everybody expected I'd come off with 
honors. I—I thought maybe Dad would 
understand." 

“I understand!” cried Emily Dodge in 
what was almost a frenzied plea tor 
mercy. Rushing forward, she knelt at 
her son's side and enveloped him in her 
arms. She had borne all the punishment 
she could stand. He had planned to run 
away, her boy, and had not meant to see 

er! 

Stroking his hair, his face, gripping his 
arms, she wept with an abandonment 
that was alarming to her husband. 

“Emily, Emily,” he begged soothingly, 
"don't cry so. Everything’s all right. 
Please don't, darling!" It was one of the 
few times he ever called Emily that. 

The boy, too, was visibly disturbed. 
“T’m sorry I can't be as smart as you want 
me to be,” he said, hugging her; “but I'll 
go back and try again 1f you want me to." 

“You’re just as I want you to be," she 
said fiercely. "And you won't go back. 
You'll stay right home with me and your 
father." 

The boy’s eyes grew wide. “Honest,” 
he exclaimed. “Stay at home and go in 
the store!” 

Tom Dodge looked at Emily. No, she 
would not wish him to do that. She 
would probably have something else in 
view for him. 

“Of course,” replied Emily quickly. 
“Your father needs you. He’s thinking of 
opening a branch store in South Weston 
one of these days.” 
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His First Power Project Was a Tiny “Flutter Wheel," by W. O. SAUNDERS 


His First Power 
Project Was a Tiny 
“Flutter Wheel" 


LConiiniad from page 61) 


Duke, the great tobacco magnate, had 
also been playing with flutter wheels. Mr. 
Duke had bought an estate at Somerville, 
New Jersey, and on that estate was a 
little water wheel that turned a generator 
to furnish electric light and power for the 
place. That water wheel captured his 
imagination, and one day someone told 
him of options on the water rights at 
Great Falls on the Catawba River that 
could be bought for a song. ‘‘ Buy them 
for me,” said Mr. Duke. He had seen 
enough in his little water wheel at Somer- 
ville to convince him that water power 
was destined to be a great servant of man. 

Soon after this Mr. Duke became ill, 
and he called in the late Dr. W. Gill Wylie, 
then a famous surgeon in New York City. 
Doctor Wylie was a former South Caro- 
linian and financially interested in the 
Catawba Power Company. Mr. Duke was 
laid up for weeks with a case of erysipelas, 
during which time he saw much of his 
surgeon and discussed many things with 
him, including water power. In one of his 
conversations Doctor Wylie told Mr. 
Duke about W. S. Lee. 

** If that fellow is everything you say 
he is, I'd like to meet him," said Mr. 
Duke. 

“I will wire him to come up here,” 
said Doctor Wylie. And so it was that 
W. S. Lee met J. B. Duke. 

Lee came to New York with his plans 
for the development of Great Falls and 
Wateree and the tying in with Catawba. 
* How much money will it take?” asked 
Mr. Duke. Mr. Lee answered by naming 
a modest sum that would be needed im- 
mediately to take up certain options. The 
tobacco magnate agreed to furnish the 
money, and that was the beginning of the 
Southern Power Company. This was in 


1904. 


. S. LEE talks freely about almost 

everything except himself. ‘It all 
comes down to mathematics and hard 
work," he says. 

* But don't figures sometimes lie?" I 
asked him. 

“No, figures never lie, but they are 
misleading if you don't know how to ap- 
ply them. So many men go wrong with 
their figures because they haven't had the 

ractical experience to guide them. I 
earned figures at college, learned how to 
figure exactly the number of cubic yards 
oF this and that kind of earth to build a 
cofferdam of a given size. But it was as a 
boy, building play dams on the little 
branch that ran through my father’s 
meadow, that I learned the knack of 
mixing my. materials and placing them at 
exactly the right time. On top of all that 
one must appreciate the ifhportance of 
details—of little things. 


“If out of my experience there is any | 


one thing that I could give as a rule for. 
any young man to follow it is this: Don't 
look for big things to do, but take the 
little things as you find them and make 


Pleasant because it is pure 


THE more often you use a product the more important is 
its purity and palatability. The reasons are obvious. 

Squibb's Sodium Bicarbonate (bicarbonate of soda) is a 
highly purified, clean, snow-white powder. It is entirely 
free from impurities which impart the bitter, alkaline 
taste to ordinary bicarbonate of soda. It will not irritate 
the most sensitive stomach. 


You will prefer Squibb's Bicarbonate of Soda, not only 
because it is pure and pleasant to take, but because of its 
high medicinal value. 


Here is a product for your medicine cabinet that will 
have your physician's approval, for he himself uses and 
recommends Squibb Products because of their purity. In 
the higher development of chemistry, as applied to medical 
service, Squibb has taken an important part for more than 
sixty years. 

Insist on Squibb Household Products for your medicine 
cabinet. . . Squibb's Castor Oil (Tasteless), Squibb's Cod- 
Liver Oil (palatable—vitamin tested), Squibb's Epsom 
Salt Special (bitterless, palatable), Squibb's Milk of Mag- 
nesia. Your druggist has them. 
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the most of them. I have had my greatest 
satisfaction in doing the common thing in 


an uncommon way. To harness a vast 
waterfall is a thrilling thing, but it is just 
as worth-while to start with a trickle of . 
water from a mountain top and build up 


your own Niagara Falls from that—that's 
? doing something. š 
The easy ‘oh never interested me," he 
continued. ‘‘When I have completed one 
job and got it running smoothly, it isn’t 
my idea to sit down and take it easy. 
There are plenty of men available for that. 
My duty, as I see it, is to start something 
bigger and better. I never stay on any one 
project longer than is necessary. 

“There is a real human need for hydro- 
electric development. In it you find the 
real and true conservation of natural re- 
sources and human energy. The wonder- 
ful development of the | A Section 
of the Carolinas, second to Massachusetts 
alone as a textile manufacturing center, 
would never have been possible if we had 
remained dependent upon coal for power. 
= Think of the labor and waste involved in 
wwe TOTHINN 5 aap dp of tons of coal and hauling 
wet PRESS THe , OU, it to the mills, when the same amount of 

" & | power is available by harnessing waters 
that would otherwise be going to waste! 

“But the biggest, finest thing about it 
all is that we have taken fifteen hundred 
m » native Carolina boys and given them oc- 

une Dd cupation in the clean, wholesome, inspir- - 

T. m ing business of ‘mining white coal.’ 
54789.63 eae 
235.79- 
54553 84» “TE a man will stick to anything long 
enough he will make a go of it. The 


trouble with so many men to-day is they’re 
not satisfied to stick to any one thing long 


e 
the Si Jex line of machines enough to see it through. 
m 7 y “The man I try to dodge is the one who 
each e e has incurred the expense of a college edu- 
: cation and special training for a particular 
featuring C u O EE} | line of work, and then wants to try his 
hand at paths else, throwing away all 
° e ° ° ° the special equipment he has acquired at 
Automatic -Shift Multiplication the expense of hte own time. 

ddi Di d. Ug bis ne per man sexe gas a thing; 
A x the world's glutted with folks eager to 
Inga) IVISIOD C) start jomethihe: there are about «inety- 

nine starters for every finisher. c 
“For my own part, I never could find 


enough hours in a day for a day's work. 
And you can take it from me that the man 


Direct Subtraction— Automatic - Shift 


Deducts credits, dis. | Simple to operate—only | Multiplication — For 


counts, bank withdraw- i i ingin- : 

als, tare weight, salary Mur rorem brc rites dissec who works with the number of hours he 
advances, amount of old | Really “nothing new to | commission, inventory, shall work in a day foremost in his mind 
meter reading, cost from learn.’ estimates, etc., etc., etc. isn’t worth much to his boss, and he will 

selling price, etc., etc., etc. 100% printed proof. Diotston—Ccompute never be worth much to himself.” 
AE oe ot esur, an average acting nice Pro- Though it is no longer necessary for 
endless variety of applications in any rate cost, distribute overhead, figure Mr. Lee to work for a living, he continues 
line of business. estimates, etc., etc., etc. to ies the ds tharis in nim) athe ay 
j 5 y problems and possibilities of “white coal" 
Automatic Cross-Tabulator Carriage (Optional) mining. One week in the Carolinas, direct- 
Furnished with "made to order" This Simplex Sundstrand is the ing the construction of new units to a 
stop bars, which, due to the po- outstanding accounting machine system that already embraces 42 different 


sition of carriage, automatically of the decade, as it provides 
control adding, non-adding, sub- ideally for ledger postirig, state- 
tracting and forward paper feed. ment making, stock records, etc. 


power plants, with 2,400 miles of trans- 
mission lines carrying a hard-working cur- 
rent of 110,000 volts; a current that 
SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO., Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. drives, -iong other things, 5,250,000 
Sales and Service Stations Everywhere in the United States and Foreign Countries cotton spindles, or a twelfth of all the 
spindles -in America. Next week in the 


EX DUE NU NORTE TOM ee ee Province of Quebec, directing the work of 
SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, Dept. A-4, Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. harnessing in two Gains af hone 


by basins Sy EK concerning pim e EE oes TU 7 : power of. the torrential Saguenay. And 
O Simplex line direct subtractors. O Simplex line direct subtractors, cross ulator carriag working aixteen hours a day, living simply, 


i e Straight line machines without direct subtraction, : 1 s HE 
equipped. O ght li having time for no frivolities and no 
dissipations, he will always take time to 
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E DR E E et A VA E Lc teo ee TONERS : 
Name ddress te stop and tell you that anything under the 
Ec oL i ata M aM sun can be done if you're man enough to 
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You Never Can Tell 
When the Boss is - 
Trying You Out 

(Continued from page 19) 

it had been war to the teeth between the 

company and the public. Statements, 

affidavits, bulletins, messages issued by 


the company to the public were regarded 
as so much propaganda. 


When it Appesred as though any cordial | 


relationship between the company and 
the public was impossible, MeCulloh 
walked straight into the enemy camp, 
marched up to the cannons’ mouths and 
silenced the big guns. 
This new president of a powerful cor- 
poni representing millions of dollars 
as had no other collegiate training than 
that received in the school of hard knocks. 
“I was one of a family of ten children, " 
he said, “one of those big old-fashioned 
families.. I was next. to the last. I went 
to common school in Englewood, New 
Jersey, where we lived; but there wasn't 
much money in the family till, and it 
behooved ‘me to look out for myself. It 
was just as well, because my scholarship 
was not particularly impressive." 


AS THE unripe age of twelve James 
McCulloh distinguished himself by 
rigging up a telephone between his house 
and that of a boy friend. 

“I’m afraid I started life by infringing 
on the patent of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany," said McCulloh. 

At sixteen, a gangling, outspoken 
youngster; he wound up his school days, 
and went down to the West Shore rail- 
road yards in Weehawken, New Jersey, 
to wt for a job. As "experience" he 
explained that he had acquitted himself | 
notably of sundry odd jobs about the | 
village of Englewood after school hours. 

On the strength of that, he was ap- | 
pointed to the post of odd-job boy about 
the yards. Not that that was his official | 
title on the company's books he was | 
rated as “Clerk in the office of the General 
Superintendent," and his salary was 
given as three dollars a week. 

That dignified description didn't seem 


to deter the yard men from using the boy | 
for any and all errands and tasks. Mc- | 
Culloh faithfully did as he was told, and 
neither questioned nor objected. He had | 
a notion he was being hazed, but, after | 
all, he figured to himself, he represented 
the lowest form of railroad life at this | 
stage, and it was really a part of the game. | 
e blazing afternoon in July, however, | 
when the West Shore yards, lying in a 
pocket of heat between the cliffs and the 
river, were like a hot caldron, Bill 
Collins, the yard foreman, called out the 
kid and told him to fetch some “red oil 
for the signal lamps.” It was kept in the 
roundhouse a mile down the tracks, he said. 
McCulloh listened respectfully to his 
instructions, and then trotted confidently 
off, eager to execute his commission | 
briskly. | 
At the roundhouse he gravely inquired | 
for the red oil. | 
“Red oil,” queried the supply clerk, | 
“what for?” | 


Help him resist 
infection and disease 


HE TRUDGES on to school through sharp, penetrating 
winds and cold rain. He sits all day in a room with 
many other children. At the first sound of the bell, 
he is out to play . . . and of course he never thinks 
of the weather! Perhaps he goes home with wet feet 


and an ominous sneeze... 


Children, and adults too, are constantly exposed to 
infection and disease. Good health is necessary to 
resist them. Science has proved by thousands of tests 
that pure cod-liver oil is the richest available source 
of the vitamins necessary to sound health—essential 
for the normal development of bone and teeth—that 
aid the body to resist infections. 


Every bottle of Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil bears a label 
giving its high content in these protective, restora- 
tive, vitalizing vitamins! Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil is 

treated and packed by special 
Squibb processes which preserve 
its high vitamin value and ren- 
der it much more palatable than 
any cod-liver oi] you have ever 
tasted. When kept on ice and 
taken cold, Squibb’s Cod-Liver 
Oil is practically tasteless. 
Here is a cod-liver oil that you 
and your children will take 
readily—whenever your doctor 
advises it. Insist on Squibb’s 
Cod-Liver Oil at your druggist's. 
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Rock of Hges 
Granite 
Hssures You 
Sternal 
Remembrance 


OVE and gratitude— 
these express the no- 
bility of purpose symbol- 
ized by a memorial of im- 
perishable Rock of Ages 
granite. Smooth of grain, 
flawless, tough, Rock of 
Ages is unsurpassed for 
beauty and permanence. 
It takes a brilliant polish, 
which sets off its natural 
blue-gray color in striking 
manner. 

Choose in your own life- 
time your family memorial, 
and let it be of Rock of Ages 
granite. 


REQUEST a Certificate of Perfec- 
tion when ordering from your local 
dealer. It is your guarantee of gen- 
uine Rock of Ages stock, and is 
your protection against inferior 
granite. There is no substitute. 


Let us send you Booklet “A” 


BOUTWELL, 
MILNE & VARNUM 
COMPANY 


"Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 
MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 


* For the red lanterns," explained Mc- 
Culloh. 

“Oh, I see!” said the clerk understand- 
ingly. "Well, the red oil is in a tank 
down at the other roundhouse.” 

Off went McCulloh over the burning 
cinders for another mile. No, the red 
oil wasn't kept there, he was informed. 
As a matter of fact, the man said, he 
wasn't quite sure just where it was kept. 
Better inquire at the yardmaster's office. 
McCulloh sped off again. 

During the whole of the broiling after- 
noon he raced back and forth, shunted 
from one grinning employee to another 
in his quest for the red a 

In desperation he asked an engineer, 
and that gray-haired, fatherly soul looked 
compassionately upon the boy and said 
tohim: ` 

“Son, don't you know that red lights 
are made by jd lenses?" 

The boy nearly perished in his boots, 
of shame. 

* Now," the engineer instructed him, 
“go back and tell that foreman what you 
think of him!" 

McCulloh dragged his hot and weary 
feet back to the ace, and there, with his 
characteristic candor, told the foreman 
to go take a jump into the Hudson River. 


HAT foreman didn’t know he had 
played asilly trick upon the future presi- 
dent of the New York Teleohons Com- 
pany—this was in 1885—nor that this 
youngster in front of him would one day 
ave a corps of sixty thousand employees 
under his command, so he wasn’t over- 
polite in his reply. In fact, he pointed 
out that any boy who would allow himself 
to be made the victim of such a piece of 
skull-duggery must be something of a 
noodle. He would do well to keep his 
eyes and ears open in the future, and to 
use his head for something else besides 
a place to park his hat. 

AcCulloh started thinking at that 
point. He has been thinking hard ever 
since. To think more is one of his wise 
counsels, in fact. 

* People don't think enough," he told 
me. “Think before you take a job. 
Above all, think after you go to work on 
that job. Then you won't have to change 
jobs. Change is usually a bad thing for 

th you and that job." 

McCulloh went back to his odd-job 
position with his brain firing on all 
cylinders. “I did everything from empty- 
ing waste baskets to paeching wire for 
the line men. Those were the days when 
the telegraph was an important part of 
railroading. You see, I learned about 
telegraph wires and messages before I 
knew anything about the telephone 
business." 

He had picked up the Morse code dur- 
ing his school days, and he perfected it in 
his odd moments at the West Shore 
station. 

For eight years McCulloh plugged 
steadily along in the West Shore railroad. 

“T didn't know what my goal was," 
he said, “but I had made up my mind to 
move along step by step to better posts. 

“One rule that I have everlastingly 
Stuck to has been never to ask for a raise 
in pay. 

“Always I have found that to be a 
good rule. If your boss can't pay a 

| promising. youngster what he's worth, 


he ought to go to him and say, 'Look 
here, you've outgrown us. We aren't big 
enough for you. You can get a better 
salary, and go further in another organi- 
zation. You've reached the high-water 
mark here; go out and find a deeper 
ocean.” 

* At the same time, if a youngster goes 
to his boss and asks for a fancy salary, 
it’s up to the boss to say: ‘Young man, 
you’re worth your present salary to this 
company and no more. You are a good 
man at that price and I am very glad to 
have you with us. But I can’t pay you 
any such salary, and I wouldn’t if I 
could, because you don’t rate it. If you 
think we don’t appreciate you, go out and 
find an organization that will. You've 
got the wide, wide world to choose from, 
and we'll do all we can to help you!” 

How well McCulloh's attitude carried 
him along can easily be traced. At the 
end of five stiff years of odd-jobbing 
he moved up to be secretary to the gen- 
eral superintendent. Another promotion 
quickly followed this, and he found him- 
self assistant to the superintendent of 
telegraphs and signals. At this time 
there was a working arrangement between 
the West Shore and the Western Union. 
For the next three years, from 1890 to 
1893, young McCulloh toiled in the joint 
operating headquarters. 

Here he studied telephone and tele- 
graph operation, wire testing, line con- 
struction and maintenance—the finest 
sort of background for his future work. 

In 1893 McCulloh graduated from his 
eight-year apprenticeship with the West 
Shore into the long-lines department of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph. 
In a few months he was made chief opera- 
tor of the department in charge of opera- 
tions, wire testing, and related duties. 

“T don’t suppose many people have 
moved around on the lines of the Bell 
system as much as I have," he said. “In 
1896 I was assistant division superin- 
tendent in the first district, which is New 
York; in 1899 I was made special agent 
in charge of general traffic studies and 
traffic development. In 1901 they shipped 
me to Chicago as superintendent of 
the fifth division. I had been there only 
a few months, when I was recalled to 
take the superintendency of the third 
division, which comprises New England." 


HESE changes came in gatling-gun 

order. They were never asked for, and 
McCulloh didn't bother his head about 
them, nor the salaries that went with 
them. 

"You can theorize as much as you 
please," said McCulloh, “about getting 
on with a job, but I'll tell you what's 
necessary in that kind of work—have the 
gang with you. Here's what I mean: 
À blizzard struck New England one 
winter when I was up there, and carried 
nearly everything before it. That storm 
was so fierce that it overturned frame 
buildings, uprooted trees, and tore down 
telephone wires between New York and 
New England. 

"As the storm continued to rage, it 
looked as though the whole system were 
going to be paralyzed. There was one 
of two things to do: Sit back and let the 
blizzard have its way, or go out into it and 
reéstablish communication. 

“I went to the foreman and asked him 
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if he thought the boys would be willing 
to go out with me and repair the breaks. 

knew what I was asking. In fact, no 
one knew better than I the danger of that 
undertaking. 

“A man who went out to fight with that 
wreckage, in zero weather, with a blind- 
ing snow falling and in a roaring wind, 
with an even chance of touching a high 
potential in that tangle of fallen wires, 
was risking his life. I wouldn't have 
blamed any or all of them for declining. 

“Sure, they'll go anywhere with you 
if you ask ’em!’ the foreman shouted. 
I did ask 'em. Without a second's delay 
they threw together a load of cross-arms, 
emergency cables, and other repair ma- 
terials, and we started for the trouble 
zone. Weset up communication again, and 
licked that storm in its own back yard!” 

Somehow or other, McCulloh has 
always had the gang with him. Nowhere 
in any organization has there been more 
rejoicing than there was in the New York 
Telephone Company last September when 
the staff learned that he had been moved 
up to the presidency. The new chief is one 
of their own, come up through their ranks. 

McCulloh admits that he “worked 
himself out of a job” in New England. 
It was decided to handle the lines from 
New York instead of from Boston. So 
in 1903 McCulloh was drafted into the 
New York Telephone Company as super- 
intendent of building and insurance. 
There were only 117,000 telephones in the 
whole city of New York then; now there 
are over 1,286,000. Before the war 
there were only 53 exchanges, now there 
are over 143. 


“THERE is one outstanding lesson that 
I learned in the railroad ranks,” said 
McCulloh, “and that is: Do what you 
are told!” 

“I was coming back from Buffalo to 
Weehawken one night in the midst of one 
of the winter’s heaviest storms. In keep- 
ing with my importance at that time, I 
was riding in the caboose. Four miles 
east of Voorheesville the train got stuck 
fast in a drift. The road was hopelessly 
blocked. 

“It happened that the general superin- 
tendent was coming along the road just 
behind us in his private car. When his 
train was stopped he got out in the snow 
to look things over, and he espied me. 
He stalked ‘gloomily about for a few 
minutes, and then he appeared to be 
seized with a great inspiration. 

"He pulled out a pad, wrote a hasty 
message on it, and called me over to him. 

“*Take this back to Voorheesville,’ he 
said, ‘and have it telegraphed to the 

ivision superintendent!’ ; 

“Tt was bitter cold," said McCulloh. 
"The wind, edged with fine particles of 
snow, was howling down the track. I 
couldn't help thinking that it was a poor 
sort of boss who would send a boy out to 
fight his way through that gale, when he 
could have backed his train to the station. 
But of course I said nothing, slipped the 
message into an inside pocket, and dived 
into the storm. 

“If I had given that order a moment’s 
thought I might have suspected the su- 
Perintendent of trying me out, and I 
ought to have been grateful for the 
chance. Instead, I just plugged along, 

urning with resentment Mad muttering 
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THIS IS THE DAY OF PREVENTION 


Today danger is marked wherever it exists— 
on railroads and highways, on land and on sca. 
Civil officials, as well as medical and dental 
authorities, are designating Danger Lines that 
demand our constant respect and attention. 


Stop Decay at The Danger Line 


MepicaL and dental authorities 
agree that preventive measures are 
far more desirable than curative 
medicines. That is why dental 
authorities have persistently called 
attention to The Danger Line on 
our teeth. 

Whenever you eat, food particles 
collect in the tiny V-shaped crevices 
that form The Danger Line. Then 
they ferment and acids form which 
attack the teeth and gums. Pyor- 
rhea may result. Serious illness— 
rheumatism, heart and kidney 
trouble—these are among the physical 
disorders resulting from infection due 
to Acid Decay at The Danger Line. 


But you can prevent Acid Decay 


and reduce the peril of Pyorrhea by 
using Squibb's Dental Cream, made 
with Squibb's Milk of Magnesia. 
For Milk of Magnesia is approved 
by all dentists as a safe, thorough 
means of counteracting the acids 
which attack the teeth and gums. 
Squibb's Dental Cream, besides 
preventing Acid Decay, soothes and 
strengthens tender gums, relieves 
sensitive teeth, cleans thoroughly 
and promotes the hygiene of the 
entire mouth. 


Buy Squibb's Dental Cream, 
made with Squibb's Milk of Mag- 
nesia, today. It is absolutely safe 
for all the family—even for the baby. 
Also pleasant to use. At druggists. 


SQUIBBS DENTAL CREAM 


Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


SQUIBB'S MILK OF MAGNESIA—The Standard of Quality—recommended by physicians 


everywhere 
used 
entire freedom from an earthy, alkaline taste. 


re, may be purchased in large and small bottles from your 
uibb's Milk of Magnesia, we urge you to try it and note its de 


st. If you have not 
te superiority—its 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS—Chemists to the Medical and Dental Professions since 1858 


©1925 E. R. S. & S. 
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A Corn cost him his job 


He was called the best natured man on the pay- 


roll. Nothing ever seemed to faze his good 
humor. In a touchy situation, his tact and cool 
headedness were never known to fail. 


Then came the amazing blow-up. 


A testy old customer said some riley things— 
and Jenkins lost his temper. 


Not even the most genial disposition can with- 
stand the constant strain of an aching corn. It 
isn’t only the local pain. It’s the reaction to 
the whole nervous system. It makes a man feel 
mean all over, and act that way. But for business” 
sake, as well as comfort’s sake, end that corn 
with Blue-jay. It stops the pain in ten seconds 
—and ends the corn itself in 48 hours. 


Blue-jay 


Business men appreciate Blue-jay particularly 
because it is so scientifically efficient. It leaves noth- 
ing to the user's guess-work. You do not have to 
decide how much or how little to put on. Each 
plaster is a complete standardized treatment—and 
it does the work. 


THE QUICK AND GENTLE WAY TO END 


© 1925 


some disrespectful phrases. When I 
finally stumped into Voorheesville, numb 
with cold, I had slain that superintendent 
mentally a dozen times. 

“A few minutes later, when I was 
thawing out in front of a big baseburner 
stove, the train with the private car 
backed into the station. 

“To my astonishment, the superin- 
tendent sent for me immediately. ‘Come 
and have dinner with me,’ he said kindly; 
‘and then ride back to Weehawken with 
me. 

“The following Monday I found that 
he had given me a desk near his office, 
and had raised my pay a dollar. Some 
time afterward he told me that he had 
sent me back to deliver that message to 
discover if I was ‘worthy to help him run 
the road.’ 

“Youngsters never know when they are 
being put to the test, and the wise plan is 
to follow out instructions to the letter.” 

McCulloh was given the job of super- 
intendent of insurance for the New York 
Telephone Company, back in 1903, and 
having polished oi that odd job to 
the eminent satisfaction of all concerned, 
he began his steady climb up through the 
ranks of the company. In 1908 he be- 
came pena contract agent. In the same 
v is company took over the New 

‘ork and New Jersey Telephone Company 
and five Bell Companies in up-state New 
York. That changed his title to “general 
commercial superintendent." In 1919 he 
was elected vice president and placed in 
charge of public relations. 

Here is a story about McCulloh that is 
not known to half a dozen persons. 

When he was in charge of public rela- 
tions he sat in an exposed position. He 
faced an impatient public and a hostile 
press. More than 115,000 people were 
clamoring for telephones, and none wa: 
to be had. The man who could get a 
private telephone in 1919 was very, very 
fortunate. All his friends asked him 
how he managed it. 

McCulloh had established a preferential 
list; that is, he had divided the public 
into three classes: Emergency, Necessity, 
and Convenience. Doctors, hospitals, 
police departments and fire stations 
hgured on the Emergency list, and were 

iven telephones ahead of everyone else, 
Possis they dealt with life and death. 
Newspapers had been placed on that list 
too, because they dealt with vital infor- 
mation, and also because they couldn't 
exist without wire service. On the Ne- 
cessity list came railway and steamship 
offices, banks and business houses. Pri- 
vate homes and some classes of business 
came in the Convenience class. 

No matter how rigidly McCulloh stuck 
to these classifications, the cry of “ favo- 
ritism" was raised again and again. 


ONE day an official of one of New 
York's leading daily newspapers came 
into the offices of the telephone company 
and placed himself in McCulloh's hands. 
“My newspaper building has been soldi 
over my head," he said. "We've got to 
move out right away. Our telephone 
equipment has got to be torn out of the| 
old building, the new building has got to 
be wired, and the switchboards and ex- 
tensions installed there.” | 

“When do you move in?” asked Mc. 
Culloh. | 
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Keep your teeth shining and safe—with Pebeco 


-teeth inevitably decay 


‘The only way to protect the teeth successfully 
is to keep the mouth glands flowing normally, 


ENTISTS say that practi- 
cally no mouth today is 
normally moist and safe for teeth. 


Modern cooked foods, too soft, 
too quickly swallowed, do not re- 
quire enough chewing. From 
sheer lack of exercise your mouth 
glands dry up. 

Instead of protecting your 
teeth with their alkaline fluids as 
nature intended, these glands 
leave your whole mouth dry— 
your teeth defenseless against the 
acids that cause decay. 


Thousands keep the teeth white— 
but not safe 


By harsh scouring 
and strong washings 
thousands of women 
and men today keep 
their teeth white. But 


OM 
Free Offer 


never safe from decay. Five min- 
utes after ordinary cleaning the 
acids form again. 


Dentists now recognize that 
there is only one way to keep 
teeth both white and safe. Today 
there is a tooth paste which suc- 
cessfully counteracts the acids of 
decay by restoring the normal 
flow of the mouth glands. 


* * * 
Pebeco acts directly on the sali- 
vary glands. As soon as it enters 
your mouth it starts a full, nor- 
mal flow of alkaline saliva. 
With constant daily use Pebeco 
completely restores the natural, 


protective action of your glands. 
Their alkaline fluids again bathe 
your teeth day and night. The 
acids of decay are neutralized as 
fast as they form. 


Pebeco leaves your gums clean 
and soothed—your whole mouth, 
normal and healthy. And in this 
healthy mouth, your teeth are kept 
not only white and shining, but 
safe. 

Start today to keep your glands active 
and your teeth safe. Send for a trial tube 
of Pebeco. Made only by Pebeco, Inc., 
New York. Sole Distributors: Lehn & 
Fink, Inc. Canadian Agents: H. F. 
Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 10 McCaul St., 
Toronto. All druggists. 


Send coupon for Free Generous Tube 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors, Dept. D-11 
635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Send me free your new large sized sample tube of Pebeco. 
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To keep your hair bright, 
healthy [4 simple treatments] 


F you are in normal health, and 
are willing to give nature a little 
regular assistance, you can have 

hair that is not only bright, healthy, 
young looking— but which will help 


to make you look younger, too. 


Four common scalp conditions 
tend to rob the hair of its natural life 
and health. On this page we tell you 
about four simple treatments designed 
These 
treatments are based on modern scien- 
tific thought in the care of the hair 


to correct these conditions. 


and scalp. 


In employing Packer’s Tar Soap 
with the treatment that meets your 
hair condition, remember that you 
are using a safe, pure, gentle and 
efficient shampoo soap. Remember, 
too, that Pine Tarin a shampoo soap 
has for years. been recommended in 
the care of the hair by foremost 


authorities. 


for DANDRUFF 


Authorities find that dandruff is responsible 
for at least 75% of the cases of falling hair. 
But dandruff need not be serious if carefully 
and properly treated. The Packer Method 
of treatment, based on modern thought, will 
be found in the booklet which comes with 
each cake of Packer's Tar Soap. 


for DRY hair 


Successful shampooing removes the accumula- 
tions of surface oil from the scalp. This 
makes the hair seem dry at first but this dry- 
ness is temporary and only noticeable for a 
day or two. 

If dryness persists it is probably due to 
inactivity of the oil glands — a condition re- 
quiring special care and treatment. You will 
find an authoritative treatment for dry hair 
in the booklet packed with each cake of 
Packer's Tar Soap. 


for OILY hair 
Too oily hair is produced by an over activity 


of the oil glands. A special treatment for 
oily hair, including hints on the correct way 
to massage, is given in the booklet packed 
with each cake of Packer's Tar Soap. 


for FALLING hair 


For falling hair, we recommend the Packer 
treatment for dandruff, the most common 
cause of premature baldness or loss of hair 
(you will find this treatment in the booklet 
which comes with each cake of Packer's 
Tar Soap). 

If, however, the regular use of this Packer 
treatment does not stop the loss of your hair, 
consult your family physician. He may find 
some underlying cause due to your general 
health or he may suggest that you see a scalp 
specialist. 


Sample and Book 10c 


For 10c we will send a generous sample of Packer's Tar Soap and our book, “ How to 


Care for the Hair and 


keeping vour hair healthy and good lookin 
. O. New York, N. Y. (Print your name and address, to 


Dept. 86-D, Box 85, G. 


Insure correct mailing.) 


PACKER'S TAR 


AC 


Each cake 

in a metal 
soap box 
Booklet of Treat- 


ments with each 
cake 


calp," containing scores of reliable facts and hints helpful in 


Address. The Packer Mfg. Co., Inc., 


SOAP) 


With each cake of Pack- 
er's Tar Soap is packed an 
informative leaflet giving 
advice based on modern 
thought on the care of 
the hair. This leaflet an- 
swers such questions as: 
How often should a man 
Shampoo? How often 
should a woman shampoo 
bobbed hair? Long hair? 
What to do for oily hair? 
Dry hair? Dandruff? 
Baldness? What is the 
correct shampoo method ? 
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“Two weeks.” 

“ But, great heavens, man, that’s ordi- 
narily a two-months job!" 

'The man looked at him desperately. 
“Tt means the life of the paper,” he said. 

McCulloh got together a crew of his 
fastest workers. He pulled men off les: 
important jobs. He told them to go to 
it—and they went to it, as somehow they 
always do—for McCulloh. When the 
newspaper moved into its new quarters, 
telephone service was ready and in per- 
fect working order. 


MONTH later, out of a clear sky, a 
reporter on the staff of this newspaper 
presented himself at the offices of the 
telephone company with a story he had 
written, charging the officials of the 
company with dishonesty. He had been 
quietly at work on his own hook for weeks, 
gathering information from obscure and 
not too reliable sources, to show that the 
telephone company had played favorites 
with the mighty Wall Street financiers, 
and had installed private telephones in 
their offices, despite the fact that they 
were not on the emergency classification. 
He was directed to McCulloh. Mc- 
Culloh read the story carefully. 

* Well," demanded the reporter, “have 
you got anything to say before we publish 
this story?" 

“Son,” said McCulloh quietly, “take a 
tip from an older man. Don’t publish that 
story.” 

“Tm going to hand it in to-night,” said 
the reporter defiantly. 

The reporter did hand in his story, and 
because the heads of the paper happened 
to be away that night it was passed by the 
night editor and appeared the next day. 
McCulloh clipped it, inscribed a question 
mark on it in red pencil, and mailed it to 
the official. The following day he got 
McCulloh on the telephone. 

“Tm frightfully sorry,” he said, “I ran 
down that story, and found it untrue. 
The reporter was misled. I’m publishing 
a retraction, and I’ve fired the reporter.” 

“T didn't want you to do that," said 
AR CE “Give the youngster back his 
job. 

Later the reporter came to M cCulloh 
with tears in his eyes. * Don't thank me,” 
said McCulloh. “Only believe that there 
are some honest and responsible men in 
the world, and when you encounter one, 
and he gives you serious advice—take 
it!” 

McCulloh was away on a fishing trip 
last August when he was named to be 
frendens of his company. He came 

ack to find a new brass plate on the door 
of his offices, at 15 Dey Street, bearing the 
word “President.” The former chief had 
been made chairman of the board. 

And McCulloh did not ask the board 
of directors what his salary was to be! 


"PICK Your Boss With Care" is the 
advice given next month by the head 
of one of the most important organ- 
izations in the textile world. ‘It 
wouldn't be a bad idea,” he says, “if 
the boss had to give you references, for 
he is more important to you than 
you are to him." In this article you 
will see how well this policy of picking 
bosses and associates with care has 
worked out. 
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SIXTY-FIVE AND INDEPENDENT 


“I DON’T want insurance for myself," she 
says. “But I think we should provide 
for our old age together.” 

No wife ever does want insurance— 
for herself. But to grow old together— 
that is different. To wear age with 
graciousness, in mellow comfort; to help 
the young folks a bit, perhaps; to take 
that trip so long hoped for through the 
struggling years. 

Above all, to be independent and to 
keep a home, realizing that out of ten 
men who reach the age of 65 only two 
are not dependent on someone else for 
support. 

Happily, there is insurance which will 
provide for life as well as for death. 
Among the many convenient forms of 
insurance arranged by the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company are 


policies which assure a regular income, 
beginning at a specified age, or imme- 
diately on the death of the insured. 
Which of these policies is particularly 
suited to your conditions and circum- 
stances, a trained insurance man can best 
advise you. And this is the service which 
representatives of the Phoenix Mutual 
are prepared to give in unusual measure. 


When you call in a Phoenix Mutual 
representative you avail yourself of the 
knowledge of a man who has been espe- 
cially and thoroughly trained in all the 
uses of life insurance. He is qualified to 
offer sound and practical advice and to 
give exceptionally valuable counsel. 

A letter will bring the services of one 
of these men. Now is the better time. 
The sixties wait just around the corner 
for all of us. 


PHOENIX. MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


HARTFORD CONN: 


First policy issued 1851 
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FOR INFORMAL WEAR 
Twintex Shur-on rimless spectacles 


E emo the part gives 


you-added advantage in playing 
the part successfully. In this 
day and age you can't afford to 
overlook a single detail of your 
appearance— especially one as 
important to the total effect as 
eyeglasses or spectacles. Let 
your optical specialist supply 
vou with Shur-ons. There is a 
becoming type correct for every 
occasion. Every style has the 
scientific exactness that results 
from sixty years’ experience in 
optical manufacturing. Look 
for the name Shur-on inside. . . . 
Send for the authoritative book- 
let, "Style in Glasses." Address 
Shur-on Optical Company, 


Rochester, N, Y. 
ron 


ALL TYPES OF 
SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES 


WEAR 
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returned David grimly, “I can't sell them 
at all." * Hedid'not say Whattht suddenly 


sold thém under any circ umstances! 

Claudia frowned quickly and, turning, 
walked over to ‘Madam Patty's picture. 

For David the little scene that followed 
became immensely significant.” Fhe sweet 
girl whe looked down from her century- 
old golden frame had married a Wetherill; 
and unless the girl whose dark eyes were 
gazing into hers did likewise, David knew 
there could be no real happiness for him 
on earth. When the place was sold he 
would be in a: financial position to ask 
Claudia to marry him. 

“All these-lovely things were hers," 
mused Claudia softly. “You'll take us 
over the house, won't you, David?” 

“Pd like to," he answered eagerly, 
“Gf you're not afraid of dust." 

“TIl wait here," observed Mrs, New- 
ton with gratifying tact. “Dust makes 
me sneeze and that makes my nose red.” 


O DAVID and Claudia went together 
‘J over dingy old Beechwood, and by turns 
the girl sparkled with delight or fell into 
dreamy silence. E : 

"You're not really going to sell the 
place, after your year is over, are you?" 
she asked finally. 

“Tve no alternative," said David. “It 
would take a rich man to put the house in 
good repair, to say nothing of maintain- 
ing it afterward. And I'm not a rich man." 

"You might be, some day. Uncle 
Judge says you have a lot of abis " 

“ But you know there are other things 
I prefer to money," submitted David. 

“What things?" asked Claudia briefly. 

“Oh, leisure!" said David. "'Leisure 
for books, art, travel; time to get some 
enjoyment out of life. I want money 
for that; but I don't care for more.” 

"You're not .. ambitious," ob- 
served Claudia. 

“No, I suppose not," agreed David 
slowly. “Really, I don't see why every 
man feels he must make a million or two, 
or hang his head in shame," he contended. 
"I'm not a money-maker—the Wetherills 
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“They were once, or all this beauty 
could not have been here,” suggested 
Claudia. Turning, she led the way back 
to the sitting-room. In some mysterious 
fashion, Claudia's mind and David's had 
lost contact. 

There were times in the months that 
followed when David thought the winter 
would never end. That day in early fall 
when Claudia had gone over Beechwood 
| with him had marked a turning point in 
their friendship. The intangible separa- 
tion, which had begun that day, had 
intensified as the winter wore on. 

At first, pondering over it, he had 
| thought that perhaps Claudia was mer- 
| cenary, had lost interest in him because 
| she found that he did not care to make a 
| lot of money. Still, that idea did not hold 
| water: Claudia had in her train two men 
whose wealth was far beyond anything 
David could ever hope to have. If money 
| was what she wanted she could have it 


knew.to be true—that he would not have’ 


Fool's Gold 


(Continued from page 33) 


easily enough. The change in her could 
mean only one thing: she had seen that 


‘he loved her, and ‘she wanted to show 


him that she did not care for him. 
Wounded, David withdrew gradually 


‘from the pleasant social circle where he 


was likely to meet Claudia, and devoted 
himself to work in the office. 
So the winter passed, and spring came— 
an enchantirig season in Beechwood. 
'Themonths in the old house, surrounded 
by the very. things which the men and 
women of his blood had cherished, and by 
the trees and flowers which they had 
planted, made these ‘dim and long-de- 
arted Wetherills seem:very real to David. 
o doubt many of them had watched 
spring transform Beechwood, with the 
same joy that expanded his own spirit. 
Now, in a few weeks, that would all be 
over; the last Wetherill would have sold 
his heritage and left Beechwood for all time. 
“A mess of pottage!” The old phrase 
leaped into David's mind. If he sold this 


- fine old place that, in the course of life, 


had been entrusted to him, what would 
he be doing but selling his birthright for 
a mess of pottage? Suppose that some 
day he should have sons; could he tell 
them that his money was his, not be- 
cause he made it in some useful endeavor 
but because he had traded their birth- 
right for it, had turned traitor to his 
family? In that flash of insight David 
saw himself for precisely what he was, a 
link between the past and the future. 

Quite suddenly Miss Kate's course— 
half-mad as everyone had deemed it— 
was perfectly plain to him. She had gone 
through this same struggle; precisely this 
same vision had illuminated the way she 
finally chose. And Miss Kate was kin to 
him: it was to her stewardship that he 
owed his inheritance to-day. The thing 
was tremendous—appalling and inspiring 
in the same breath. 

Beechwood had once been many times 
the size it was to-day. The knowledge 
filled David with sudden shame, a clear 
comprehension of the extent to which 
succeeding generations of Wetherills had 
failed. It would not have been possible, 
or desirable, to block the city’s progress 
by preserving the estate intact; but the 
wealth for which it had been exchanged 
from time to time had been dissipated 
too. And nothing new had been brought 
to the old place! 


How far was he justified in sacrificin 
himself toa zindbleofehissorc? David 
studied it over for a few days. How could 
he manage to keep Beechwood without 
making himself a slave for life to taxes 
and repair bills, as Miss Kate had been? 

His mind was busy with this problem 
one afternoon as he cleared away a mat 
of leaves from the unfurling fronds of a 
giant osmunda fern near his doorway, 
when a car came up the drive A man 
sprang out and introduced himself as 
Mr. Brown, the representative of a real 
estate firm. 

“I understand that Beechwood will 
be placed on the market within a short 
time,” he began. “If your terms are rea- 
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This charming small house (A. B. LeBoutillier, Architect) shows the beautiful effect of a blended red roof in Cabot's Stained | 
Shingles, Wall Shingles in Old Virginia White and Trimmings in Double White. 


Cabot's 


Genuine Creosote 


Stained Shingles 


The Highest Grade Shingles Ready-Stained with the Highest Grade Stains 


The Highest Grade Shingles: Red Cedar shingles made from selected lumber of the great cedar 
forests of the far Northwest, and according to the strictest specifications of the Shingle Associations — 
straight grain, uniform thickness, non-warping, perfect-fitting, durable, heat-insulating. The most 
picturesque and valuable exterior finish in the world, and the most economical. 


The Highest Grade Stains: For over forty years the rich and artistic colors and the lasting 
qualities of Cabot's Creosote Shingle Stains have been the standards of shingle-stain excellence. No 
one even claims to make better stains than Cabot's. 


Genuine Wood-Preserving Creosote: Cabot’s Stains are made of Cabot's genuine refined Creosote, 
which thoroughly preserves the wood. ‘‘Creosote is the best wood preservative known.” 


You don't have to accept Poor Shingles or Poor Stains. Cabot's Qualities are guaranteed—and 


they cost no more. 


Send for Stained Cedar Samples showing wood and colors, catalog, and full information. Free. 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


The original brilliant white stain. As bright 
as new whitewash and as lasting as paint. 


Cabot’s Double-White 


Whiter than white lead paint. Two coats 
cover equal to three of lead and oil. A true 
flat white for all kinds of work, exterior and 
interior. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Manfg. Chemists 


135 Milk Sc, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 
5000 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 
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Please send Stained samples and catalog as above. 
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Sealed gear case is dust-proof 
and packed with hard oil, elimi- 
nating necessity for further 
oiling. Worm gear driving the 
fan is simplest method of power 
transmission known. Geared in 
10 to 1 ratio, it drives fan at 
speed of 4,000 R. P. M. and 
creates powerful suction that 
forces dirt, dust and particles 
into capacious bag. Gear is of 
non-gran bronze. Worm of 
hardened and polished steel 
with ball bearings, chrome steel 
races and sleeve. Entire Vacu- 
ette is extremely well built and 
the mechanism carries an out- 
&nd-out guarantee for 5 years. 
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| 4 It’s Easy to Vacuum Clean 
~ A Without Electricity 


ST let a woman try the 

| Vacuette on her own rugs 

and carpets and she wants it— 

right away. It's so light and 

easy to handle. It simplifies 

housekeeping so much. It’s so 
thorough in its work. 


It requires but little effort to 
glide the Vacuette over your 
floors. And that's all there's 
to it. For this remarkable 
vacuum cleaner operates with- 
out electricity. There are no 
connections to make and un- 
make. No heavy motor to push 
around. No trailing cord. No 
cost for current. No upkeep 
cost at all. 


'The Vacuette creates its own 
powerful suction that digs deep 
for hidden dirt. And the bristle 
brush revolving both forward 
and backward, takes up the 
surface litter—all of it. The in- 
geniously arranged bristles 


weave inandout ofthe surface, 
loosening all embedded dirt, 
dust and litter and throws it di- 
rectly into the path of the suc- 
tion, to be drawn into the bag. 


Over half a million American 
women have welcomed the 
Vacuette with open arms. 


The Vacuette is remarkably 
inexpensive to buy. Andit can 
be purchased on ccnvenient 
time payments. A phone call 
to the Vacuette branch in 
your town will bring a Vacu- 
ette to your home for you 
to try without the slightest 
obligation. Or, write for our 
free booklet which describes 
the Vacuette in detail. 


% Approved by Good Housekeeping 
and Modern Priscilla * 

THE SCOTT & FETZER CO. 

1922 W. 114th St. Cleveland, Ohio 


*Uacuettes, Ltd., 48 York St., Toronto, Can. 


Vacuette Dist. Co. of Australia, 
160 Castlereagh Street, Sydney. 


There’s a remarkable opportunity for men of ambition and 
initiative to act as our county representatives, in charge of 
Vacuette sales. Hundreds of men are now earning far above 
the average incomeat this interesting, worthwhile occupation. 
Write for our booklet “Over the Hill to Better Things.” 
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“For what purpose?" David demanded. 

“Cut it up into high-class building 
lots,” rejoined Mr. Brown easily. “Cork- 
ing new development" He glanced around 
with proprietary interest. 

David's collar seemed to be growing 
tight. “What would happen to the 
house?" he asked with forced.calm. 

“Its not worth anything," Brown 
assured him. “Simply have to be cleared 
away." 

“Built of hand-made bricks, brought 
across the Atlantic,’ David responded 
grimly. 

Brown shrugged his shoulders. “They 
might be used again," he conceded; “but 
it’s doubtful.” 

David glared. Beechwood in the hands 
of those who would destroy it! 

“Sorry, but you’ve been misinformed. 
Beechwood isn't going on the market." 

David heard himself say these aston- 
ishing words with as much surprise as Mr. 
Brown clearly felt. 


AS MR. BROWN took his departure, 
Judge Newton’s car came up the drive. 
“So the Title and Trust wants Beech- 
wood, eh?" the judge asked dryly, and at 
David's acquiescent nod he went on: 
“The title to Beechwood will pass to you 
very soon, now; but before you bind 
vourself to any sale there are some things 
] must discuss with you." 

“Im not going to sell Beechwood, 
Judge Newton." Quite calmly David 
crossed his Rubicon. 

“Rather a big contract for you to keep 
the whole of it; but you could easily sell 
off some lots at the far end of the place 
and realize handsomely on them," Judge 
Newton suggested. 

“No,” said David. “Beechwood is not 
going to diminish in my hands. I'll not 
sacrifice a foot of it!" 

“Well, there's no hurry, at any rate,” 
the judge admitted, after a shrewd glance 
at David. “Ground in this section is 
steadily increasing in value." 

The following afternoon the telephone 
on David's office desk rang imperatively. 
The next instant Claudia’s voice was mak- 
ing David's head swim. She hadn't seen 
him for ages! What did he mean by 
neglecting his friends? And couldn't he 
come over that evening? 

David managed to reply that he 
thought he could, and then the devastating 
voice was gone. Claudia had spoken far 
less than the official three minutes, but 
she had turned David's new plans topsy- 
turvy. With a groan he realized that he 
had committed himself to a life that pre- 
cluded Claudia altogether! He simply 
could not afford her! The plan he had 
formed of reclaiming Beechwood would 
leave him no margin on which to marry. 

Claudia greeted David thatevening with 
the old-time cordiality. “Oh, David!” 
she glowed, dispensing with preliminaries 
in characteristic fashion, ‘‘Uncle Judge 
says you're not going to sell Beechwood!” 

“No,” replied David, in white-faced 
misery. ' No, I'm not." 

“Tell me about it!" demanded the girl. 

David did tell her. He put the whole 
struggle into words for her: confessed his 
feeling for the old place, his sense of 
stewardship, and finally the ambition 
aroused in him as the heir of a family that 
had once been useful to the community. 
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Beautiful Waxed Hoord 
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Your linoleum will look more beautiful 
—cleanmucheasier —and last yearslonger 
if you polish itoccasionally with Johnson's 
Liquid Wax. Itbrings out thepatternand 
color — protects linoleum from wear and 
impartsa beautiful, dry, Vie pedenE sur- 
face which washes off like glass. 


All the leading manufacturers of lino- 
recommend the use of Johnson's 
Liquid Wax. Here's what one of the best 
known linoleum manufacturers says inhis 
advertising: “A linoleum floor will never 
need refinishing. It does not require harsh 
scrubbing. It will be the easiest of all 
floors to clean— if you wax it. The wax- 
ing is easy, simple and inexpensive. 


EX 
RAS 


3 C This New, Easy- Way’ 


d new inlaid linoleum with a mild 
Then apply a coat of Johnson's 
Liquid Wax wit a Wax Mop and polish 
with a Weighted Floor Brush. Of this 
treatment the linoleum manufacturer 
says: “Linoleum so treated mellows and 
gets better looking. It will wear for years 
and years. With this care a linoleum floor 
is practically permanent and always beau- 
tiful. Waxing makes frequent washing 
unnecessary and is the easiest way.” 


Johnson'sLiquid Wax is the ideal house- 
hold polish— for all floors, wood, tile marble 
and rubber as well as linoleum. For furni- 
ture, woodwork, white enamel. It cleans, 
polishes and protects—in one operation. 


(389 Foor Polishing Ousfit 52 


SERVICE 
This SERERE Consists of: 
1 Quart of pes s ae Wax Wary r E MO E E A O lene: Je $1.40 
1 Johnson, sLamb'swool Wax Mop . . è «è s čs oo vere O A 
1 Johnson, s Weighted Floor Polishing Binih: as ae a ee A 3.50 
1 Johnson’s Book on Home Beautifying . . . . 2 + 4.4... 25 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities 


A Saving of $1.65! "$6.65 
This offer is good at department, drug, grocery, hardware and paint stores. If your 
dealer cannot furnish the outfit, write us for the name of the nearest dealer who can. 


n C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. AM-4, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


This new Johnson method 
makes the waxing of floors 
mere child's play. It takes 
only a few minutes — re- 
quires no stooping — and 


you don't need to touch 
your hands to the floor or 
the wax. The Johnson 

ax Mop has a removable 
lamb'ewool swab which 
can easily be washed. 


JOHNSONS LIQUID WAX 
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There's a Lowe Brothers Dealer 
in your town who cam supply 
you with tbe Neptunite Varnish 
ideally suited to the particular 
work you have in mind. 


OWE 


—and-Neptunite 


never 


turns white 
ERE are four highly special- 
ized NeptuniteVarnishes. Each 
fulfills a specific need. Each is best 
at its particular work...Neptunite 
Floor Varnish produces a beautiful 
water-proof, mar-proof finish for 
floors... Neptunite Interior Varnish 
provides a smooth, clear, high- 
gloss finish forinteriors. Neptunite 
Rubbing Varnish rubs casily to a 
dull satiny finish, and may be pol- 
ished toa high lustre...Neptunite 
Spar Varnish furnishes wonderful 
protection for exterior surfaces. 
THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio * Factories * Toronto, Canada 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


The barriers were down between 
Claudia and himself; David didn't know 
how or why, only the sublime fact. 
Claudia was right with him while he 
talked; her spirit marched with his through 
the past and on into the future. Realizing 
what this might mean, what it must mean, 
he caught her hands in his. 
due M he pleaded huskily, “ Clau- 

ia! 

“David,”—Claudia looked up at him— 
* you're simply splendid! And I thought 
you didn’t care about all this! Any man 
who could sell that wonderful old house, 
and those adorable things that Miss Kate 
had beggared herself to keep in the 
family! . . . Forgive me. I should have 
known you wouldn't do it, that you would 
be fine enough to—to work it out some- 
how!" 

Much of this was incoherent, for it was 
muffled in the collar of David's coat; but 
to David it was the quintessence of elo- 
quence. 

“But, Claudia darling, I'm letting you 
in for all sort of hardships," he protested. 
“I’m going to be awfully poor for a while, 
you know, dear—taxes, repairs, and all 
that sort of thing.” 

“I know; but it’s worth it,” agreed 
Claudia. “Anyway, you're not going to 


sta r; you can t! 

SAN Pi David; “but I don't 
want to wait for you till I'm on my feet 
financially." 

“Gracious, no!" agreed Claudia prac- 
tically, emerging from brief retirement 
under David's coat collar. “We’ll fix up 
another room or two in the west wing and 
live there until things come our way." 

* Do you mean it, Claudia?" demanded 
David, face aglow. 

“Pd love it!" said the girl. “You’ve 
no idea what a useful person I am; and 
I'm crazy to fix up as much of that pre- 
cious house as we'll need. There's enough 
furniture, isn't there?" 

“Far more than we could use now,” 
David answered. 

* Well, then, it won't cost so much," 
said Claudia the practical. “You should 
see me with a hammer, or a big, broad 
paint brush and a fat can of paint!" 

“I wonder whether you're more in love 
with me or with Beechwood and the old 
furnishings," laughed David. 

“T really don’t know, myself," twinkled 
Claudia, “but the combination seems 
perfect; and that ought to be enough for 
any man.” 

t was enough for David. 


S° IT happened that one day in the late 
summer a happy bride again came to 
Beechwood. The desolate old house may 
have smiled in contentment— David 
thought it did—but it must have felt a 
good deal of astonishment too, for brides 
and grooms of past years had not been 
wont to don old clothes and mount tall 
ladders, paint pot and brush in hand, 
intent on restoring the glory of dingy 
doorways and paneling. 

“David,” said Claudia gravely, as she 
regarded a partition that was being built 
across the hall to transform the west wing 
into an apartment, "you should have 
married a girl with lots of money—then 
you wouldn't have had to resort to such 
expedients.” — — 

“Glad I didn't," returned David. 


* She'd have wanted a new house, instead 
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WILLYS- OVERLAND . FINE- MOTOR . 


The success of the new 
Willys-Knight assumes 
the proportions of a 
great national welcome 


Thereisagreatand very definite national 
movement toward Willys-Knight—the 
motor car that owners can keep, want to 
keep and do keep for years and years. 


The Willys-Knight sleeve-valve en- 
gineisthe oz/ytype of internal combustion 
engine that actually improves with use! 
This engine stays young because all mov- 
ing parts move with a sliding ora rotary 
motion— whereas poppet-valve engines 
have clashing parts in constant concus- 
sion... This engine does not choke up 
with carbon— whereas poppet-valve 
engines do choke up with carbon . . . 
"This engine zever needs valve-grinding 
—whereas poppet-valves do need grind- 
ing... Quiet in the beginning, this 
engine is even quieter after thousands of 
miles of driving — whereas poppet-valve 
engines grow noisier... This engine 
gains power with age—poppet-valve 
engines /ose power with age! 


The new Willys-Knight is the oz/y car 
in the United States that is equipped 
with the great Lanchester Balancer — 
the celebrated invention which enables 
Willys-Knight to introduce to the motor- 
ists of this country the joys of vibra- 
tionless motoring. No vibration at any 
engine speed! 


Dr. Lee de Forest, the ‘‘father’’ of 
radio; Glenn Curtiss, the aeroplane in- 
ventor; Hiram P. Maxim, President of 
the Maxim Silencer Company; Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, formerly Assistant Secre- 
tary of the U. S. Navy — scores of prom- 
inent Americans, after riding in the new 
Willys-Knight, have voiced their high- 
est praise of this car's remarkable 
smoothness—its quietness—its nimble 
getaway —its great sufficiency of sus- 
tained power. Look into this car. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., Toledo, O. 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


The Sedan Reduced $200 


With an Engine you will never wear out 


XWILLYS-KNIGHT 
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Another Step Forward 


in Cord Tires 


It was General's mastery of in- 
ternal friction that enabled it to 
produce, five years ago, the first 
low-pressure tire ever placed on 
the market—the General Jumbo 
30 x 372 Cord with air pressure 
of 30 pounds. Just as today it 
has enabled General to produce 
the successful 6-ply Balloon 
Cord, to replace 4-ply Balloons 
on all except the smaller cars— 
combining all Balloon advan- 
tages with the right strength for 
the load, as well as reducing 
Balloon puncture risk 90%. 


— goes a long way to make friends 


BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 


of petting old „Beechwood into a home 
again." 3 

“I am not regretting your choice, 
myself,” admired. Claudia. “‘ Besides, 
who knows when we may find that buried 
treasure?” 

These colossal labors were almost ended 

when Judge and Mrs. Newton came in one 
evening. 
“I have something here for you, 
David,” said the judge. “Eighteen 
months have passed since Sherwin’s death, 
and to-day I opened the instructions he 
eft. 

David took the letter the judge handed 
him, a typewritten paper of considerable 
length addressed to him and signed by 
Sherwin Wetherill. Claudia leaned closer 
and they read it together: 


a [E THIS letter comes into your hands it 

will mean that you have refused to sell 
Beechwood, that you have proved your- 
self devoted to family traditions rather 
than your own interests. My reasons for 
the apparent eccentricities of my will I 
shall state briefly: 

“T want our family reinstated in its 
old position in the community, and I want 
Beechwood restored and made a source of 
pride to the city instead of a blot upon 
it. It is beyond my power to do this my- 
self, since the place did not come to me 
until after this mortal illness had attacked 


me. 

“If, after living in the old mansion a 
year, you had decided to sell it, my ex- 
ecutors were to offer you a figure sub- 
stantially larger than any other buyer's, 
and there your connection with my estate 
would have ended. The house would then 
have been restored, fitted as a museum 
for my collection of art and historical 
relics, endowed, and deeded to the city as 
‘The Beechwood Art Gallery.’ 

“I am a firm believer in the American 
doctrine of work. It is extraordinarily 
difficult to leave a large amount of mone 
to any man without destroying his will 
to work, You have proved yourself not 
only devoted to family tradition, but able 
and willing to put your shoulder to the 
wheel in the interests of that tradition. I 
do not want to halt that beneficent activ- 
ity—you will live to thank me for that, 
I think—so I have devised a will that is to 
be a constant incentive to achievement. 

"Buried talents are always ‘Fool’s 
gold.’ I want you to dig yours up, bring 
them into the fight; and reap the harvest 
of achievement. I want another dis- 
tinguished Wetherill in Beechwood; and 
because I think you may become that, I 
am offering a sort of prize to spur you on, 
or, rather, a series of prizes. 

“ My executors will duplicate whatever 
sums you make each year in the practice 
of your profession, provided your income 
is ten thousand dollars or over. That is, 
if your own efforts earn ten thousand or 
more, you will receive ten thousand or 
more from my estate. When your earn- 
ings reach twenty-five thousand, my 
estate will double that amount. Should 
you reach an income of fifty thousand, 
the entire income of my property is to be 

ours as long as that figure is maintained. 

f you earn fifty thousand a year for five 
years, my entire fortune, with the exce 
tion of certain bequests to charitable 
institutions, is to belong to you outright, 
and to your heirs, without restrictions." 
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NEW STAR 2- DOOR SEDAN 
$ 5 () : s : 
Lansing, 
7 Mich. 
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Twenty Percent More Power 


A Million Dollar Motor 
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Automobiles are power vehicles for transportation. Power is the essence of an automobile. 
Power means not only the ability to pull heavy loads but means also minimized gear shift- 
ing, ease of handling in traffic, on hills and in difficult going. All of these advantages char- 


B acterize the Star Car and emphasize its quality leadership in the low-priced field. 


(sisi 


Coupled with the incomparable Star chassis and the modern roomy and comfortable bodies 
Star Cars offer a total value per dollar of cost that warrants first consideration by all of the 
millions who seek up-to-date low-cost transportation. 


Call upon the nearest Star Dealer. Decide which model best fits your need and request a 
demonstration ride. We will then be content to leave the decision with you. 


Outstanding Points of Star Superiority 


Honed Cylinders Mirror Finished Bearings Hot Spot Manifold 

= Lapped Piston Pins Forced Feed Lubrication Removable Valve Guides 
Silent Chain Drive Double Adjustment Carburetor 100% Machined Fly Wheel 
Aluminum Alloy Pistons Vacuum Fuel Feed Fitted to one ten-thousandth of an 
Bronze Bushed Rods Gas Tank at Rear inch 


STAR CAR PRICES 
N f.o. b. Lansing, Mich. 
[S] Touring $540 Roadster $540 Coupe $715 2-Door Sedan $750 4-Door Sedan $820 Commercial Chassis $445 
[] DURANT MOTORS, INC., BROADWAY AT 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 5 


Dealers and Service Stations Throughout the United States and Canada 
PLANTS: - ELIZABETH, N. J. - LANSING, MICH. - OAKLAND, CAL. - TORONTO, ONT. 
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It is unnecessary to further delay that much needed 

painting job — Get in touch with the Lucas dealer and arrange 

through dealer and the painter for protection against further property 

loss on convenient time payments. To provide a dependable and economical 
protection against weather, select LUCAS TINTED GLOSS PAINT, because: 


IT COVERS "m ET 
more square feet per gallon and more thoroughly hides the ace, due to 
finer grinding ob materials; a higher percentage of pure li oil, and 
LUCAS superior methods of combining all ingredients into one perfectly 
finished product. 

IT BEAUTIFIES 
and its beauty lasts because of its high gloss and clear, perfect shades, made 
with pure tinting colors of Lucas’ own manufacture, possessing maximum 
permanency. 

IT LASTS i 
longer because it is made of highest grade materials, carefully selected, scien- 
tifically combined by skilled workers of long experience. 


IT PROTECTS 
positively because its smooth, glossy surface is resistant to weather. Its elas- 
ticity prevents checking or g during temperature changes, consequently 


preventing moisture, the cause of decay, from getting to the underlying surface. 


IT IS ECONOMICAL ie! 
Its GREATER COVERING CAPACITY reduces the cost of application. 
Its GREATER LASTING QUALITY decreases the cost per year of pro- 
tection. 

Its GREATER PROTECTION saves costly repairs. 
Its GREATER BEAUTY increases the value of your property, reflects 
prosperity and radiates happiness. 
You can preserve your property on conven- 
ient time payments. Ask your Lucas dealer. 
Make sure you get this dependable LUCAS quality when you buy 
paint. Send for dealer's name and color card. Address Dept. A-4 


JohknLucas&Co..Inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH —_ CHICAGC 


Tinted Gloss Paint 


David laid the letter on his knee. His 
throat felt as though a band, drawn tight 
about it, had shut off his power of speech. 
He could see this splendid old kinsman of 
his, life nearly over, bending his failing 
powers to the successful shaping of anoth- 
er life. What penetration he had shown, 
with what skill he had played his cards! 

Just how he was to accomplish Ais part 
David did not know; he merely knew that 
he was going to do it. His position with 
the judge had yielded only a fair return. 
In some way, though, he would work 
it out; he was confident ef that. 

“You’ve been doing very well in the 
office, David." The judge spoke as if he 
had been following the trend of David’s 
thought. “You have practically won that 
last case—nothing can defeat us there, 
now. I may add that I hope before long 
the firm will be ‘Newton, Spence, and 
Wetherill.’ Mitchell is going to retire 
some of these days, and there is no 
reason why you should not take his place.” 

“That opens the way—makes it all 
possible,” David said, a trifle huskily. 

“Yes; it all rests with you,” the judge 
nodded agreement. 

“I don't like to say ‘I told you so,” said 
Claudia; “but I did, didn’t I?” 

David looked at her, mystified. 

“About the buried treasure,” Claudia 
explained. “Only, of course, it is dis- 
guised as buried talents.” 

***Fool's gold, " quoted David thought- 
fully. “‘Fool’s gold.” 


“My Five Big 
Strokes of Luck”’ 


(Continued from page 38) 


there are a lot worse things can happen 
to a woman than to have a sizable bunch 
of children. Having no children is one of 
them. 

**But how did you ever manage so 
many?’ women ask me to-day. ‘Pm just 
run to death raising my two.’ 

“The answer is that I worked hard, but 
I didn't worry. I believed that God was 
good, and that if I did my part He’d do 
His. I always told myself—and believed 
it—‘My boys and girls will grow up 
to be useful men and women.’ Never 
a thought that they wouldn't be good 
men and women entered my mind. I had 
| faith. 

“So many parents try to bring up a boy 
by teaching him how to see and avoid thc 
bad, instead of how to see and grasp the 
good. I’ve always had a notion that chil- 
dren will do what deep in your heart you 
expect them to do. Well, I trusted my 
children to do right; and not one of them 
has ever disappointed me. They've never 
done anything to make me ashamed, and 
I never whipped one of them, either.” 

“Surely you must have punished them!” 
I vies. J 

“Of course I did. But there was no set 
punishment. I studied my children, for no 
two were alike. What went with one 
didn't go with another. One of the 
hardest things for Gar to do was to come 
to me and say, ‘Mother, I did wrong. | 
want you to forgive me.' But that wasn't 
any punishment at all for *Log '—he hated 
| to be sent to bed. 
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How 


Life Insurance Works! 


d Bene widow and two of her three children live in this house 
which she bought with part of the $12,764 insurance 
estate her husband provided. Also out of this fund she paid 
off $2,000 of debts and put this girl, now married, through 
business school. The two younger children are continuing 
in school. The insurance kept the family together. 


wis her husband, an attorney, died, Mrs. D. used 

13,000 to clear the mortgage off her home. By care- 
ful ded she and her five children live on the 
remainder of the $42,439 insurance estate. Mrs. D. says 
her five children will not only continue their schooling, but 
will go to college, as their father intended. 


VERY one of the 16,000 Prudential agents can tell you of insured families 
living in comfort and security. These agents are ready to help you plan 
your income to forestall bitter tomorrows. 


Everybody figures in life's averages, but each one's needs and capacities are in- 
dividual. They are met in some practical, helpful, effective Prudential policy. 
Every Prudential man knows that in best finding this for you, he best serves you. 


pu PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD HOME OFFICE: NEWARK 
President ` New Jersey 


IF EVERY WIFE KNEW WHAT EVERY WIDOW KNOWS— 
EVERY HUSBAND WOULD BE INSURED 
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This is the mustache that 
flared from the features 


of Philetas Paddock. 


This is Philetas Paddock 
peering from behind his 
facial cross-pur poses. 


This is the soup that sus- 
tained Philetas Paddock’s 
red corpuscles. 


This is the mustache spoon 
that enabled Philetas 

k to get soup into 
his system. 


Mosracae SPOONS never were brought within reach of the 
proletariat. Only the elite could afford such devices for the pro- 
tection of starched fronts and the gratification of luxurious tastes. 

The mustache spoon illustrated here was bought as a souvenir at 
the San Francisco Mid-Winter Exposition in 1894, It is made of 


silver, has an engraving of the setting sun in the bowl, and an 
embossed group of Exposition buildings on the mustache guard. 
Notice the small hook at the end. This enabled the user to hang 
his pon daintily across the top of his soup-plate while he en- 
gaged in polite conversation. 


Mustache spoons, as well as mustache cups, have gone out of 
fashion, Clean shaving has made them obsolete. 


COLGOTES 


Rapid-Shave Cream 


makes a wonderful lather which softens the beard at the base, 
where the razor's work is done. It makes clean shaving easy, and 
leaves the face soothed and velvety. 


Daily shaving has become a business, as well as a social re- 
quirement. See coupon attached. 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 NEW YORK 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. K, 199 Fulton Street, New York. 
Please send me free trial tube of Colgate's Rapid-Shave Cream for better shaving. 


Name. 
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“I never scolded. I didn't nag. As I 
said, I just expected them to do right, and 
they did." 

“Do you wonder," asked Gar Wood as 
we left his mother's house, “why I said I 
was the luckiest chap in the world?” 

He was silent a moment before he went 
on. 
“One winter one of the boys got scarlet 
fever. Then another got it, and another, 
until eight of us were all down at once. 
The roads were drifted shut. The doctor 
was ten miles away, with nobody to go 
for him, because Dad was working at 
Duluth. Mother was the only nurse and 
doctor we had. Besides nursing, she had 
to help with the barn work, care for the 
stock, and do the milking. But she pulled 
us all through—without help. 

“The farm didn’t pay. Dad was a 
sailor and not a farmer, and a bit too 
adventurous to be practical. We all tried 
to help out. I herded cattle at a dollar a 
month per head, and the other boys had 
odd jobs as they grew bigger. But again 
it was Mother who helped the most. In 
addition to her housework and caring for 
us youngsters, she took summer boarders, 
and cooked for and waited on them her- 
self. . 


“TVE said Mother was my first big 
stroke of luck, and that my twelve 
brothers and sisters were the next. I 
meant that. 

“In later years, looking back to the ex- 
ample Mother had set for me, and think- 
ing of the implicit confidence she had that 
we could not fail, I felt that there was 
only one course open—to make good, if 
only to justify her confidence and to repay 
her, in small measure, at least, for what 
she had done for me. 

“The other boys felt that way too. For 
years fate seemed to be against us. We 
worked, but we didn't get anywhere. We 
had plenty of chances, every one of us, to 
get discouraged and think life was giving 

us a hard deal all around. Then, at 
Christmas, or during the hunting season 
in the fall, we’d get together, and josh 
each other about our flue and dis- 
appointments. In the end we’d forget all 
about our troubles. There's nothing like 
being able to laugh at failure, to have 
somebody convince you that failing is all 
a part of the game of getting on." 

“You have always got together at 
Christmas?" 

“You bet we have!" said Mr. Wood. 
“Not a Christmas goes by that the whole 
gang doesn't meet at Mother's. We make 
quite a bunch now—forty-six of us; that's 
one time in the year when business and 
everything else must go hang. . 

“Mother always has a Christmas tree, 
and everybody gives everybody a present 
or two. Why, my wife is months gettin 
ready for the Big Day—shopping for ali 
the gifts, getting them tied up in fancy 
packages, and planning all sorts of sur- 
prises. And then, when Christmas at last 
comes, and we all get together at Mother's, 
and talk over the year just passed and the 
years back of it, I tell you it means some- 
thing to have so many folks loving:you. 
The world becomes a pretty fine place in 
which to live, and you go home ready for 

.the new year, filled with all sorts of pep. 

* Hunting season is another time when 
we get together, though of course that 

| occasion is limited to the boys. We haven't 
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Decay is caused by germs 


Here is a brush that dislodges them 
from all your teeth — it reaches 
every tooth every time you brush 


OU brush your teeth, but do you 

clean them ali? This tooth brush 
reaches every tooth every time you 
brush. 


It has a curved surface that fits the shape 
of your jaw. It has saw-tooth bristle-tufts 
that reach in between teeth. It has a large end 
tuft that helps clean the backs of front teeth and 
the backs of hard-to-get-at molars. This brush 
is the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 


Do you know what makes your teeth 
decay? It is germs. Germs are always in 
your mouth. ‘They collect upon your teeth. 
They create lactic acid. This destroys the 
enamel. The important thing is to keep 
germs off your teeth—to remove the cling- 
ing mucin, which holds the germs fast against 
them. That requires a brush scientifically 
designed with a saw-tooth arrangement of 
bristles. It requires a brush with a large end 
tuft that can reach the backs of back teeth. 
There is such a brush—the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 


Do you brush your gums when you brush 
your teeth? You should. See how the center 


© 1925, P. B. Co, 
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‘2 “OK DLE RN TOOTH NEVER DECA 


row of bristles on every | Pro-phy-lac-tic 


Brush is sunk below the level of the two 
outer rows. That is to give your gums the 
correct and mild massage they need. Brush 
your gums. They will soon take on a hard 2 d 
firm appearance, with a light coral pink caor 
which shows that they are healthy. Healthy 
gums mean healthier teeth. Science designed 


the Pro-phy-lac-tic to keep gums healthy. 
Do you know it is easy to get teeth clean 
and beautiful? If you think it isn't, brush 
once or twice with a Pro-phy-lac-tic. This 
brush makes the task a simple one. The 
curved handle, the saw-tooth bristle tufts, 
the large end tuft and the tapered and beveled 
head, combine to make brushing amazingly 
easy. Your teeth are clean in no time. You 
keep your temper and you save your energy. 


Men and women are better looking today. 


Qu Any brush will clean a flat surface— 
Ry) but your teeth are not flat. Every toc 
has fice sides. The sax n 


shaped 


bristles of the Pro-pÀ 
between teeth. 1 
he Pro- phy 


a ge enc 
AF tuft } cach 
(QU cleans the backs of the ba 1 
shown in the diagrams to the left 


Made in America by Americans 


c 


ayaan m A) dii 


see that the 
mouth of this 
woman is not as wide 
as her jaws. The tooth 
brush has to curve 
around the jaw or it 
won't reach her back 
teeth. The diagrams 
show how the curved 
handle and the curved 
bristle-surface help. 


] NOS 
/ Tree- 


| To one lucky 
| reader of this 
advertisement 
free tooth | 
brushes for 
the rest of his 
\ or her life. 


Smiles are brighter; teeth glisten. These 
whiter, prettier teeth you see everywhere. 
They are teeth that are really clean. They 
have no coating. The telltale marks of de- 
caying food, of germs, are missing. These 
teeth owe their beauty to a brush, the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. Millions use it 
regularly to give their teeth a pearly whiteness. 
Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada and 
all over the world in three sizes. Prices in the United 
States are: Pro-phy-lac-tia Adult, 50c; Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. Also made 
in three different bristle textures— hard, medium 


and soft. Always sold in the yellow box that protects 
from dust and handling. 


Tooth brushes for life to the reader who helps 

ree us with a new headline for this advertisement. 
The present headline is "Decay is caused b 

erms.” After reading the text can you supply a new head- 

ine? We offer to the writer of the best one submitted four 

free Pro-phy-lac-tics every year for life. In case of a tie, 

the same prize will be given to each. Your chance is as 

good as anyone’s. Mail the coupon or write a letter. The 

winning headline will be selected by the George Batten 

Company, Inc., Advertising Agents. This offer expires 

on April 19, 1925. 


quema meme neum eid mum mm e e em and MM 


[| 

\ ucl 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., Florence, Mass. 

1 ; [| 

l Gentlemen: I suggest the following as a new head- l 

| line for the advertisement from which this coupon 

L| 


was clipped: | 
inna | 
LI 
I Name Meets rss] hi] rn n 
L| (First name in fall) 
! Addieit. coi ooo S eoo T 
' Addre: r 
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Southern Pine 
takes and holds 
Enamels, Paints, 
Stains and Var- 
nishes perfectly. 


SP simi peed 
PEL. 


Planning to Build? 


This beautifully illustrat- 
cd booklet shown at the 
right is free for the ask- 


ing. Included in it are - 


illustrations showing the | 

exteriors and floor plans I 

of fifty attractive small | 

homes, principally bun- I 

galows, Send today for 

this useful building help. 
| 
| 
l 
I 


Free 


ee Se 


Southern Pine is the one all-pur- 
pose home-building wood. It is 
perfectly adapted to every require- 
ment of modern home-building, 
from staunch framing and durable 
exterior trim to the finest interior 
woodwork and flooring. 
never-ending satisfaction in a home 


Ideal for Painted Woodwork 


ERE is a beautiful and durable wood, which lends 
distinctiveness and charm to interiors, in large 


homes and small. 


built of Southern Pine. 


‘There is 


ularity. 


Southern Pine Association 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


Southern Pine Association, Dept.139 
New Orleans, La. 


Please send me, free of charge, a copy of your booklet en- 


titled "Southern Pine Homes.” 


Name. = : 


Address — -" 


NOTE: The above offer doet not apply to persons residing west of Denver, 
or in the Dakotas or Minnesota. 


Its natural beauty of grain, its fine texture, and the readi- 
ness with which it takes and holds perfectly, enamels, 
paints, stains and varnishes, make it possible to obtain a 
variety of effects in tone and color. 


For flooring, toc. Southern Pine is a wood of striking 
character, either finished in its natural color, which makes 
full use of its beautiful and varied grain, or when stained 
for other color effects. 


Southern Pine is being used extensively for the woodwork 
and flooring, even in the finest homes, because, with its use, 
any desired decorative tone can be permanently obtained. 


Sold by 
lumber dealers everywhere east of 
the Rocky Mountains, Southern 
Pine has for years been the most 
extensively used wood in the 
world, which fact is a testimo- 
nial to its great and lasting pop- 


missed a get-together hunt in twenty-one 
years. Big game is what we go after—bear, 
and deer, and moose. That’s another 
time when we forget everything but just 
one thing—being good scouts and brothers. 

“This past season we went up to 
Georgian Bay, Canada, in a motor cruiser 
equipped with Gar Wood engines, and 
capable of making fifty miles an hour. 
But we didn't always set forth in such 
style. Some of the boys used to go to the 
camp on bicycles, because pedaling was 
cheaper than buying TRS Gebet We 
needed all the money we could muster to 
buy shells. Some of our guns were pretty 
ancient and our trousers were often 
patched. But we always got there, and 
we always had a good time. 

“That’s another respect in which I've 
been lucky: no matter what has come 
along, I've been able to get a ‘good time’ 
out of life. Dad was the one who taught 
me that. He was my third big stroke of 
luck. 

“He was one of those chaps who is per- 
etually failing, but who is never licked. 
he word *quit' never found its way into 

Dad's vocabulary; and he never lost for 
lack of trying—his fault was in trying the 
wrong thing. 


“T GUESS I was about fifteen years old 

when Dad got a notion that there was 
iron in the mountains some hundred and 
twenty miles north of Duluth. He was all 
enthusiasm. 

“Tt was winter, and if you know any- 
thing of Minnesota you know its winters 
aren't to be trifled with. The only way 
to get to this rumored mountain of iron 
was by tramping it with snowshoes. The 
trail Jed straight through mountainous 
country and made the toughest kind of 

oing. 

“Sure, it'll be tough,’ said Dad. ‘But 
if there's iron there, we'll all be rich!’ 

“Finally, he got a dozen or more neigh- 
bors to join him in an expedition. My 
brother George and I were considered 
hardy enough to go along too. 

“At daybreak one morning when it was 
thirty below zero, we set out, loaded u 
with blankets, a tent, and a hand drill 
for testing for iron deposits; but with onl 
a frugal stake of rations. It was Dad's 
order that we were to travel light, so as to 
make better time. 

““Don’t worry about the grub, boys,” 
he told us. ‘We'll shoot all the meat we 
want on the way.’ 

“We were gone about a month. Game 
wasn't nearly as plentiful as Dad had 
figured, while the trail was even rougher, 
the snow deeper, and the weather colder. 

"One night, we pitched tent in a swamp. 
We set up our square tin stove and built 
a fire, leaving it burning when we went to 
sleep. The next morning we found our 
stove at the bottom of a five-foot hole. 
It had set fire to the moss and bog under 


i it! 


“To make failure complete, we didn’t 


| find an ounce of iron, and we got home 


with frostbitten toes and very empty 
stomachs. One of the men took Dad to 
task. 

** "That fool trip was time just wasted,’ 
he argued. 

“Wasted?” repeated Dad; ‘we did our 


| darnedest, didn't we? And just look at the 
fun we had trying!’ 


“Thank goodness, I inherited Dad's 


“My Five Big Strokes of Luck," by WinrriAwM S. DUTTON 
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viewpoint: It doesn't matter if you are 
beaten at a thing, you can always look 
back with satisfaction at the fun you’ve 
had trying to win. 

“Another trait I inherited from Dad 
was my love for boats and engines. At 
thirteen I landed my first real job as 
skipper of the first gasolene launch ever 
seen at Duluth. 

“Dad came home one evening with 
great news. ‘Them government chaps 
making a survey of Duluth harbor,’ he 
said, ‘have got a new kind of boat nobody 
up there knows how to run. Uses 
gasolene for fuel, and the local “experts” 
can’t fathom it.’ 

* I'll bet I can run it,’ I boasted. 

“Well, son, if you're so certain as all 
that,' said Dad, *why don't you go "long 
back with me in the morning and get the 
job. It's wide open.’ 

“The next morning I went with Dad to 
Duluth, looked the new boat over, and 
decided I could master it if they'd give me 
the chance. One of the government sur- 
vey men knew something of gasolene 
motors. Between us, we figured out how 
it worked. He also put in a word for me, 
and I got the job. 

“That was my fourth stroke of luck— 
getting into work at the start which I 
really liked. After that I never had a 
minute's doubt of what I wanted to do. 
My ambition to own and build the fastest 
boats in the world just doubled. I forgot 
to tell you that I had built a great many 
boats—toy boats that were run by clock- 
work ‘motors.’ I had sold them, too, for 
money. One of the hottest old rows Dad 
and I ever had was the result of my oper- 
ating on his good alarm clock and using 
the works for a boat engine. But I bought 
him a better alarm clock out of what I 
made in selling the boat. 


"THE better you like your work, the 
better work you'll do, and the more 
like a game it willallbe. From boat skipper 
at Duluth, I got into automobiles, which 
were just coming out. They represented 
a new development in gasolene engines, 
and I would travel miles, and go without 
my dinner, to see anything new in engines. 
Henry Ford had just built his first car. I 
felt sure there would be a ready market 
for it, so I decided to become the first Ford 
salesman in that part of the country. 

“T had saved up a little money, every 

nny of which I put into the venture. 

ure enough, the car sold. Soon I had 
obtained orders for fifty of them. But 
when the time came to deliver, there were 
no cars to be delivered! At that time, 


Ford wasn't able to make them fast | 


dis 
“My customers came to me demanding 


either a Ford car or a return of the fifty- | 


dollar first payment made upon giving 
the order. But I had forwarded their 
money to a distributor in Minneapolis, and 
he, in turn, had sent it on to Detroit. I 
insisted that, since I was responsible to my 
customers, the distributor was respon- 
sible to me. He didn't agree with me. 

“I went to a friend who knew some- 
thing about law. 

* About the only thing left for you to 
do,’ he said, ‘is to sue the distributor at 

inneapolis. i 

2 ‘All right,’ I answered, * I'll sue.’ 

“When I took this ultimatum to the 
distributor himself he looked me over, and 


TRUSCON xa BUILDINGS 


Obtain the Best Results ~ with Maximum Economy 


Flat Roof. Monitor Type. Truscon Standard 
Building. Wallso/ Truscon Steel Windows 


Pitched Roof, Monitor Type. Truscon Standard 
Building with Truscon Steel Windows 


Monitor Type Truscon Standard Building 
with Concrete End Walls and Columns 


Sawtooth Type Trusron Stondard Building 
with Br ick Walls and Steel Windows 


One of the Many Types of Truscon Standard 


Filling Stations 


CONCRETE REINFORCING, STEEL 
WINDOWS AND DOORS, STANDARD 
BUILDINGS, TRUSSES, STEEL ROOF 


DECKS, STEEL JOISTS, POLES, 
HY-RIB & METAL LATH, HIGHWAY 
PRODUCTS. PLATFORMS AND BOXES, 
FOUNDRY FLASKS. STEEL STAMPINGS 


BUSINESS gains character 
thru the up-to-date appear- 
ance of its buildings. Truscon 
Standard Buildings satisfy all prac- 
tical requirements andareeconom- 
icalin cost, low in maintenance and 
are quickly erected with asmall 


‘working force. Concrete or brick 


may be used for curb walls of any 
height or for entire wall if desired. 


Complete Truscon Standard Steel 
Buildings in one or two stories with 
flat or pitched roof, monitor or saw- 
tooth types, and any arrangement of 
windows and doors offer you a range 
that covers every building requirement. 


Truscon Standard Buildings are made 
from copper steel and are adaptable to 
any condition or need. They are fur- 
nished with either an interlocking 
copper steel pitched roof or a Truscon 
“Steeldeck” roof asbestos covered. The 
“Steeldeck” provides a smooth flat 
surface that may be insulated to any 
degree to prevent heat losses. 


Consult Truscon Before Building 


Every building problem has aspects 
peculiar to itself. We maintain a corps 
of Engineers to give you service in 
design and construction. 


Return coupon for further information 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN OHIO, U. S. A. 


Warehouses and in principal cities. Can- 
ada: a an t Foreign Bi: New York. 


.'TdAUSCON 


STANDARD orm 


BUILDINGS 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 
Send catalog and suggestions on building 
tobeuseedfot-. — — — 


Length... Width 


Height. — 


* Address 


; 
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cU n fairness to your 
family and yourself 


We believe we 
make the best 
typewriter rib- 
bon in the world 
— and its name 
is PARAGON 


F course you want your family to enjoy all of the ad- 
vantages of modern living. But, have you provided 
them with the modern way of writing? 

Have you considered what a wonderful help a Remington 
Portable will be to that boy of yours, and what an invalu- 
able training it will give him for his life’s work—whatever 
it may be? Do you realize the many precious hours it will 
save for everybody in the home? 

Wouldn’t it be worth a great deal to you to have this 
always ready helper on hand to take care of your personal 
writing? Countless homes now find the Remington Portable 
indispensable, and we are sure that yours is no exception. 

The Remington Portable is the choice of most people the 
world over, because it has every feature common to the 
big machines, is easy to operate, does beautiful work always, 
is compact, and carries its table on its back. 

Sold everywhere. Easy payment terms, if desired. Write 
today for illustrated "For You, For Everybody." 


Address Department 59 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 


Remington Portable 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADER IN SALES AND POPULARITY 


then burst out laughing. He couldn't 
picture me, a mere kid, with nerve enough 
to sue him. Nevertheless, I did sue and, 
what's more, I won. To my surprise the 
distributor sent for me. 

**| need somebody round here who's 
got some scrap in him,’ he said. ‘If you're 
in need of work, I’ve got a job for you.’ 
I took the job, which was to open a branch 
in St. Paul. 

“Going to St. Paul,” Mr. Wood con- 
tinued, “put me definitely ‘on my own.’ 
I soon began to see that the world was 
quite a bit bigger than the state of Minne- 
sota, and that there were many things I 
had yet to learn. I wanted to improve the 
motors then in use. I would go so far with 
an invention, and then come smack up 
against a problem that was beyond me. 
It dawned on me that what I lacked was a 
technical education. 

“There’s only one way to gain educa- 
tion—that’s to go where it’s to be had, 
and get it. I picked Armour Institute, at 
Chicago, again scraped together all m 
savings, and set out. I knew enoug 
about automotive and telephonic equip- 
ment to earn my board and tuition by 
working on the side, and so I paid my own 
way through the institute. One of the 
most valuable things I learned was a say- 
ing of Thomas A. Edison: ‘Believe noth- 
ing that you hear, and only a half of what 
you see.’ I took that saying as my motto. 


= ITH one exception, during the next 

Wi or twelve years I drew nothing 
but blanks. The exception was my wife. 
She proved my fifth strokeofluck. Ihad 
invented a half-dozen different things, had 
done my darnedest and worked hard; but 
nothing had panned out right. My wife 
furnished that extra spark which was 
necessary to keep me going. She believed 
in me, in spite of repeated failure. 

“T worked at a dozen different jobs. 
In my spare time I taught night classes 
in electrical subjects and automobiling, 
traveling from one class to another like an 
itinerant preacher. I also worked at home. 
A factor in my favor was that I wasn’t 
content unless I was busy. I had to kee 
on the go. Then those hunting trips with 
my brothers, and the meetings at Christ- 
mas with Mother and the family, got in 
their help. And when life got too blue, my 
wife and I would pack up the old gent, get 
out the motor-boat, and set out for the 
woods. A few weeks in the open, sleeping 
under the stars, would blow the cobwebs 
from our heads, and freshen up our outlook. 

“One day, while I was at work in a 
garage at St. Paul, a motor-truck drew up 
outside to unload coal. The driver ap- 
plied a hand crank and began turning it. 
Slowly and with great Aort, while the 
driver sweated and swore, the truck body 
rose at one end, until finally it was 
tilted so that it would let the coal run out 
the back. 

“ ‘Pretty tough work,’ I observed to the 
crank turner. *Why don't you put on a 
device that'll do that work for you?’ 

“Well, if you'll make the device,’ 
growled the man, 'I'll put it on. The boss 
has talked of it, but he doesn’t do nothin’? 

“Now an idea had popped into my head 
that the truck body might be lifted hy- 
draulically. When I was a kid, I had seen 
Dad reverse enormous steamboat engines 
Y the use of a hydraulic cylinder and oil. 

hen, too, I knew that hydraulic jacks 


SEND NOW FOR THIS 
VALUABLE BOOKLET 


Hundreds of practical, valu- 
able suggestions for making 
home a more charming and 
delightful place to live are 
described in this useful little 
handbook of decorating in- 
formation. Your copy isready. 
Just send 10 cents to cover 
postage and mailing costs. 
Address Department “A”, 
Berry Brothers, Detroit, Mich. 
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LUXEBERRY ENAMEL SPREADS CONTENTMENT 


IN THE HOME 


Sunlight, warmth and cheer + + + the qualities that 
make home homelike + + * are ever present in 
rooms finished in fine enameled woodwork. 


Here is an unfailing form- 
ula for beautiful interiors, 
well worth employing in 
yourhome, or in any house 
orapartment thatyouwant 
torentorsell toadvantage. 


Toattain beautiful, durable 
effects, there is no substi- 
tute for quality. You must 
use good materials. And 
no enamel, regardless of 
merit, is of equal utility for 
all purposes. 


In finishing woodwork or 


furniture, use Luxeberry 
Enamel. Unlike other en- 
amels, it produces a soft- 
toned effect without rub- 
bing. Tomakeanunsightly 
painted floor a thing of 
beauty at trifling expense, 
use Lionoil Floor Enamel. 


These two enamels, guar- 
anteed by the maker of 
Liquid Granite Floor Var- 
nish, are unequalled for 
their purposes. It will pay 
you to demand them. 
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Send the Coupon 


film coat. 
knowing it . . 
and find out. 


Gloriously. 


Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, simply clouded with a 
Thousands have gleaming wonderful teeth without 
. you may be one. 


Clear Teeth 


Make this remarkable test . 


Why you may already have them— 


Make this unique test. 


and yet not realize it 
Find out what beauty 


is beneath the dingy film that clouds your teeth 


you seriously want dazzlingly clear 
teeth?—teeth that add immeasurably 
to your personality and attractiveness? 

You can have them, if you wish. That's 
been proved times without number. But not 
by continuing with old methods of cleansing 
and of brushing. 

Modern science has discovered a new way. 
A radically different principle from old ways; 
and based on latest scientific findings. This 
offers you a test, free. Simply mail the 
coupon. 


How to gain them quickly 


There’s a film on your teeth. Run your tongue 
across your teeth and you can feel it. Beneath 
tt are the pretty teeth you envy in others. Ordi- 
nary methods won’t successfully remove it. 

That is why this test is offered. For when 
you remove that film, you'll be surprised at 
what you find. You may actually have 
beautiful teeth already—and yet not realize it. 
Find out! 


What that film is 


Film is a viscous coat that is ever present, 
ever forming on your teeth. 

Most tooth troubles now are traced to it. 
It clings to teeth, gets into crevices and stays. 
Germs by the millions breed in it. And they, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea 


and decay. : 
That film, too, absorbs stains . . . stains | 
from food, from smoking, from various 


causes. And that is why your teeth look 
“off color.” 

You must remove it at least three times 
daily. And thus combat it constantly. Re- 
sults in whiteness, in clearness and lustre are 
a revelation. 


New methods now remove it 


Old-time dentifrices could not successfully 
fight that film. So most people had dingy 
feet And tooth troubles increased alarm- 
ingly. 

Now new methods have been found. And 
embodied in a new type tooth paste called 
Pepsodent. 

It acts to curdle the film, then harmlessly 
to remove it. No soap, no chalk; no harsh 
grit dangerous to enamel. 

Foremost dental authority of the world 
now urges this modern way. People of some 
50 different nations employ it. It marks a 
new era in tooth health and beauty. 

Thus this new way is changing the tooth 
cleansing habits of the world. 

It proves the folly of ugly teeth. It gives 
better protection against pyorrhea, of tooth 
troubles both in adults and in children. 

Ten days’ use will prove its benefits. And 
that 10 days is offered to you as a test. Why 
not make it then?—have prettier teeth, whiter 
teeth? 

Send the coupon 


Mail the coupon now before you forget. You 
will thank us for what you find. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
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THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 554, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, U. N. A. 
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were used to lift derailed locomotives back 
onto the track. 

“That night I talked over the situation 
with my wife, and we agreed that the 
principle seemed sound. We drew up a 
diagram, and next day I took it to an 
engineer. He looked it over and then 
thrust it aside. 

**How much lifting pressure to the inch 
do you expect to get out of that gear 
pump?' he asked. 

“Enough to hoist a truckload of coal,’ 
I answered. 

“Well, you won’t get it,’ he said short- 
ly. ‘Your idea is all right in principle, 
but it isn’t practical. Your pressure 
won't be any more than thirty-five 
pounds to the inch.’ 

“I went to another engineer. He con- 
firmed the verdict of the first. 

“T was on my way home, discouraged, 
when I thought of the motto borrowed 
from Edison: ‘Believe nothing that you 
hear, and only half of what you see.’ 


“NAY WIFEand Thad saved two hundred 
dollars. Imadea hurried estimate. It 
would cost most of that to build my hoist. 
**Go ahead, Gar,’ she said. ‘You'll 
never know what the hoist will do until 
you try it.’ 

“That hoist was ready in a few weeks, 
and I hunted up my friend the truck 

river. 

“Sure, I'll let you try it,’ he agreed; 
‘and if it works I'll make the boss put it 
on for keeps.’ 

“We attached the hoist and loaded the 
truck. At the first trial my hoist produced 
a pressure of 350 pounds to the inch, more 
than ten times the limit set by the en- 
gineers. It lifted the body with ease. We 
tried it again, and got 500 pounds of 
pressure. To-day our pumps are all 
tested to stand 1,800 pounds per square 
inch before they pass inspection. 

“The truck driver slapped me on the 
back. ‘Boy,’ he cried, ‘wait until I show 
this to the boss.’ . 

“The boss owned five other trucks. In 
a diy or two he was around to get hy- 
draulic hoists put on all of them. At once 
I applied for a patent, took my garage 
partner in with me, and agreed to supply 
the hoists. First thing we knew, a repre- 
sentative of the truck manufacturer came 
on from Detroit. 

**We want those hoists on all our 
trucks,’ he informed me. ‘How quick can 
you get 'em into quantity production?’ 

“I told him we were without equipment 
or capital. 

“Don’t worry about that,’ he said. 
*What we want are your hoists, as fast as 
you can make them for us.’” 

Mr. Wood paused, and then added, 
“That wasn’t so long ago. It was only in 
1914, on the advice of various truck manu- 
facturers who had become our custom- 
ers, that we got established in Detroit 
with a modern factory. I was thirty-three 
yearsold, pretty young, you'll say, to come 
into what turned out to be a fortune, al- 


| most overnight. But don't forget that I 


had worked for it twenty years. 

“Once on the road to my goal, I began 
to discover how my failures in preceding 
years actually had. helped me. For one 
thing, they had taught me the value of 
money—to avoid debt and pay my own 
way. My wife and I had kept our home 
on a cash basis, spending just a little les: ; 


“My Five Big Strokes of Luck," by WILLIAM S. DUTTON 


than we earned. This habit of saving had 
provided us with the funds, when most 
needed, which had enabled me to build 
my hoist, when nobody believed in it. 
concluded that this proper regard for 
money, which had benefited me in our 
home, would also be a good policy to stick 
to in business. 

* Another thing: Failure had held me 
back until I was educated in what not to 
do! Of course I was elated at winning; but 
the main point is I had learned the jon of 
playing, win or lose. 

I've told you how, as a youngster, I 
had always wanted to own and build 
boats, the fastest boats on water. That 
ambition had always stuck, but without 
money I hadn't been able to do much 
about it. After e niy hoist went over, my 
chance came. first profits went into a 
boat; and then MT ere other boats, each 
better and faster than the last. We have 
in America to-day the best motor-boats 
of the world. Our engines are faster, 
sturdier, and more dependable than those 
of any other nation. I feel I can say that 
I did my share in that development. 

“There’s a lot of my dad in me. I 
haven't been content merely to build 
boats; I've raced them too. Men go into 
boat-racing because they like the thrill of 
it. But it’s a wholesome sport and, like 
automobile racing, it has done much to 
speed the development of the marine 
motor. Development comes more quickly 
through competition than in any other 
way. One man strives to outdo the other, 
and the other in turn strives to outdo him. 
Each produces a better machine and still 
a better. For that matter, all life is much 
like a race—the obstacles should be the 
very incentive a man needs to make him 
put up a good fight. 

“What does this thing that folks call 
luck amount to, anyway? My mother, 
my brothers and my sisters, my father, 
my wife, my boyhood dreams, these have 
been lucky V iot me. I was lucky to be poor, 
because poverty made me fight; I was 
lucky to have to work my way through 
the institute, because by being compelled 
to work for education I was careful to get 
all there was to get. 

“ As for that other brand of luck—the 
brand which folks talk most about—it is 
almost always the result of preparedness. 
I'll tell you of a race which many people 
said I was lucky to win. You can Sudge 
for yourself how much of the victory I 
owed to luck. 


"IN: 1913 Engan held the famous Harms- 
worth Trophy, which was awarded 
by Lord Northeliffe to be held by the na- 
tion winning the International Harms- 
worth Trophy races. In the last races, 
American boats had competed for it and 
had lost, for a very good reason. The 
American boat had been built for smooth- 
water going. There had been a heavy sea 
on the day of the race, and the English 
boat, built for just such conditions, won 
easily. Incidentally, the English, defend- 
ing the trophy, had the right of picking 
the day for the race. 

“I decided to go after that trophy, and 
to go only once. I built two boats, the 
“Miss Detroit V’ and the ‘Miss America I.’ 
I took both of them with me to England. 

“The ‘Miss Detroit’ was a heavy-seas 
boat, and capable of doing seventy miles 
an hour with rough going. ‘Miss America’ 
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"My. Addressograph gets my sales talks 
‘over’ more effectively for less money than 
otherwise possible. I never made a better 
investment—and don't care who sees this 
letter." —J. C. Blacknall, Dodge Bros’ 
Dealer, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
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Advertising Department force from 100 
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Kevstone Standard Watch 
10 size. Thin Model, beau- 
tifully made and cased in 
the celebrated Jas. Boss 14K 
gold-filled case, in white or 
green. Other styles and 
sizes at correspondingly 
moderate prices. 


"29 


THE KEYSTONE W 
New York Chicago 


“Whee! What did they DO 
with all the daylight 
they saved?” 


HEN a man arrives home late— 

looks his Keystone Standard 
Watch squarely in the face and hands 
— and finds it is 2.21 A. M., he is apt 
to get a distinct and severe se a 
(Why ‘they wait until 2%21 for this 
casual, chronological consultation no- 
body knows.) 

But anyway, carly or late, the Key- 
stone Standard is always on the job— 
a fine, man’s watch, a splendid, thin, 
well-made time-piece. Metal dial with 
raised numerals and cased in the cele- 
brated Jas. Boss 14K Gold-Filled Case, 
in white or green. 


it, write us direct and give us his nanc. 


Made and guaranteed by The Keystone Watch Case 
Company, sold by jewelers everywhere. If your jeweler 
does not have 


Made in America. Write for descriptive booklet. 


ATCH CASE CO., Established 1853 


Cincinnati San Francisco 


KEYSTONE 


Standard 
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was built for smooth water, and could do 
eighty miles an hour. My idea was that, 
in whatever kind of seas de race was held, 
I had an American entry good enough to 
win. 

“When we arrived in England for the 
preliminary trials the sea was rough. We 
took out the ‘Miss Detroit V’ and kept 
‘Miss America’ under cover. I think the 
English must have smiled up their sleeves 
at the sight of the ‘Miss Detroit’ and at 
the way she cut through those seas. They 
had been expecting us to bring a heavy- 
seas boat. 

“I kept a close watch on the weather, 
pretty sure that after the performance of 
the ‘Miss Detroit’ the race would be set 
for the first calm day. When at last it was 
announced for the morrow, I consulted 
an old sea captain. 

“Will it be rough to-morrow? I 
asked. 

**Not on your life,’ he said. ‘You'll 
find this water as smooth as a mill pond.’ 

“Next morning it was the ‘Miss Amer- 
ica’ that took the water. We shot over the 
starting line. Our boat hadn’t been 
tested, and there was a chance that some- 
thing might go wrong; but I let her out 
for all she had, and she shot ahead with- 
out a falter. At the first stake [ looked 
back; the English boat wasn’t even- in 
sight! We won by more than a mile. 

“The next year the English were the 
challengers, and they came to Detroit 
prepared to beat the speed of the first 
‘Miss America,’ which had done eighty 
miles an hour. But our entry was the ‘Miss 
America ‘Second,’ and once more we won 
the trophy. The second ‘Miss America’ 
could do ninety miles an hour!” 


The Best Stroke of 
Luck I Ever Had 


Prize Contest Announcement 
WHILE you were reading the foregoing 


article, in which Mr. Wood told you 
of the luckiest “breaks” he ever got, you 
robably thought of some good luck that 
as come to you. Possibly you found a 
sum of money when you most needed it, 
"struck oil" in a business venture, re- 
covered your health unexpectedly, or 
discovered your companion for life by a 
mere chance. Good luck can come in any 
one of hundreds of forms, and in many 
disguises; so think it over carefully and 
then write us, telling not only what your 
best piece of luck was, but also how it 
has affected your life. 

For the best letter of not more than 400 
words we offer the following prizes: $30, 
first prize; $20, second prize; $10, third 

rize. Competition closes April zoth. 
Vinning letters will appear in the July 
issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN 
MacaziNE, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 

Contributions to this contest and any 
enclosures cannot be returned, so you 
must make a copy of your contest letter 
and of any enclosures, if you want to 
preserve them. Manuscripts and in- 
quiries not connected with the contest 
must be sent under separate cover to the 
Editor of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
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Why I Like My Job; g^» 
Or, Why I Don't own. acBrambath. 
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Like My Jb lis q matter e ritle—not 


FIRST PRIZE 


The Joys I Get Out of My eketh R- 
Job as a Night Watchman! of p () () () 


AM a night watchman. My job is 
| das perous: I must deal with A devek: VERYONE can afford a Brambach Baby Grand. Just 
drunken men, tramps, cranks, and mad a small sum secures one; the balance may be paid on 
dogs. I have to walk through rain and astonishingly easy terms. 
snow. I must stay awake, and be ever on 
the alert through the long winter nights. And everyone wants a baby grand. Pride in your home 
A cry in the dark; a report of a pistol; a demands the air of well-bred restraint in its softly glowing 


light flashing up where none is supposed 
to be; the odor of burning leaves or wood 
—anything unusual that I see, hear, or 


smell must be investigated. I cannot ; : ; 
“pass on by and pity” the drunken man, During 102 years of Brambach quality the art of fine piano- 


much as I sometimes would like to.do:so. making has been developed until, now, this wonderful in- 


One night there was a fire; the flames 2 Ee strument occupies no more space than 
were spreading rapidly. A shop filled 43 an upright—literally, fits into any home. 
with valuable tools was about to be de- 
stroyed. To save it looked like an im- 
possible feat for one man. However, I 
grabbed an old bucket and, working des- 
perately, I soon had the flames under con- 
trol. nly a little damage was done; I 
did not report the fire. Yet the company 
wds saved a large sum of money. My 
shoes and clothes were wet and covered 
with mud, and I was exhausted—but the 
battle was won! IHad done my duty, and 
I felt a glorious exultation. 

Ilove my job, because it is full of action, 
adventure, and mystery. I love to see the 
moon rise over the eastern hills, glimmer 
on a beautiful lake, and set behind a lovely 
range of mountains. The clouds and fog; 
the stars—all contribute to the loveliness 
of the night. 

I love my job because it is not “soft” 
or easy. Tie salary is small, but the 
job is the best in the world! R. J. H. 


finish; the deep resonance of its tone; the pleasure and the 
companionship that it brings. 


Send the coupon for a free paper pattern show- 
ing how the Brambach fits into small cor- 
ners; also a collection of illustrations and 
name of nearest dealer. Send coupon today. 


SECOND PRIZE 


My Job Brings No Joy to Me 
and None to Others! 


EN who dislike their jobs are often 

discouraged with life. I am not. In 
most us is my life is well rounded. But tá TE ee aE 
my work—regarded by itself—I hate. Se ES aE ; 
Perhaps I had better say that Fgacendy 


endure it as a necessary evil. However, 
as a boy, I raged against it with a bitter- 
ness of which only youth is capable. 
When I was fourteen years old, my 
father apprenticed me to a monument 
maker, a cutter of gravestones. I was as 
intelligent as the average boy, but I was DABY G RAND 
inclined to loaf and dream. My father's 
iron will kept me at the shop. Old 


Woggles, the monument maker, was an S andu 
expert workman, and to his patience I b ri 
owe whatever skill I may now possess. fo. wet 


One day, when I was about eighteen, 


BRAM o PIANO CO. 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
609 W.51stSt., New York City 
Please send me paper pattern 
showing size of the Brambach 

Baby Grand. 


W Yoggles found me cutting a piece of waste Sold by leading 
ranite into a Mer ship. Pau have dealers everywhere Name 
n cutting the date on the headstone 

for a member of a family which was one dress 


of our best customers. When the horror 
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the world are timed 
with this watch 


the make he uses. 


For thirty years there has been 
one watch that has been generally 
favored on America's railroads, a 
watch that has earned the unique 
distinction of being called “The 
railroad timekeeper of America.” 
This watch of accuracy fame is the 
Hamilton. It rides in cab and coach 
of such famous fliers as the Twen- 
tieth Century, the California Lim- 
ited, the Broadway Limited, and 
the Olympian. When you buy a 
Hamilton, accuracy is assured. 


The secret of Hamilton’s accu- 


Why the fastest trains in 


“WHAT TIME HAVE YOU?" Ask 
this question of a group of business 
men. Out come their watches. One 


watch is three minutes slow, another 
five minutes fast, and so on. But ask 
this question of a group of railroad 
men. If there is any variation it is 
usually only a matter of seconds. Yet 
it is so very easy for every business 
and professional man to have a watch 
as unfailingly accurate as the railroad 
man’s. When you buy a watch get 
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ThisAccurate Watch Keeps 
Americas Crack Train 


*-— 


The Twentieth Century Limited 
speeding along the shores of the 
Hudson River. This is one of the 
famous fliers timed by the Ham- 
ilton. (Picture reproduced from 
an oil painting, copyright, 1923, 
by the New York Central Rail- 
road Co.) 


The watch to the left is the Deca- 
gon design. Below is the woman's 
Tonneau model wrist watch. 
Hamilton Watches may be had in 
yellow, white or green gold — 14K 
or filled, plain or engraved. 
Prices $48 to $250. 


racyis capacity to take infinite pains. 
With us every watch is an indi- 
vidual piece of fine mechanism, 
tested and re-tested until final 
accuracy is obtained. 


Ask your jeweler to show you 
a Hamilton today. He can show 
you Hamilton pocket and strap 
watches. for men and charming 
wrist watches for women. Send 
for a copy of our new illustrated 
booklet, “The Timekeeper.'"' 
Address Dept. 4-C 2, Hamilton Watch 


Company, on the Lincoln Highway, 
Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A. 


«milton Watch 


e Watch of Railroad 


Accuracy 


| of my father was added to that of Old 


Woggles, I gave up. Six years later 
Woggles died, and my father bought the 
monument works for me. 

I married and now have two fine sons. 
'The increasing. needs of my family and 
the scarcity of apprentices and craftsmen 
force me to spend most of my time in the 
shops. Why should I, apparently a happy 
man, despise my life work? 

First, my once powerful body is re- 
duced to a mere shell. My lungs are weak, 
and in my eyes are imbedded hundreds of 
minute chine of marble. 

Second, I was forced into the occupa- 
tion by the wills of others, and now ne- 
cessity and age keep me in it. The crea- 
tive instinct in me has been crushed. 

Third, my craft is unsatisfying to me, 
however necessary it is. It brings joy to 
no one, and puts me in constant touch 
with the sorrow of others. Surely these 
are reasons enough! C. L. P. 


THIRD PRIZE 


My Wife Wished This Occu- 
pation on Me! 


IKE my job? Well, not much! This 
business is my wife’s—or was before I 
married her. She and the babies have 
managed to make it mine now. A store is 
no place for a six-foot, two-hundred-pound 
man who has lived thirty-five years out- 
doors. 

My soul rebels at being indoors all day. 
My fingers, fit only *for grasping levers 
and steering wheels, cramp on the pen 
when I must keep books. My feet, ac- 
customed to the soft, cool earth, ache 
and burn as I tramp, tramp the hard 
floor. My great hulking frame just won't 
fit in with the scenery. 

This sort of work is too soft for me. 
The hours are dull and endless, while I 
loaf around the front of the store wishing 
myself almost anywhere else. My mus- 
cles grow flabby, and my mind wanders to 
the woods, the fields, the mill. My brain is 
addled trying to learn the names of the 
various articles in stock. Is Smith and 
Jones batiste a rouge, powder, perfume, or 
cloth? The items I shall never be able 
to recognize in a dry-goods store would 
fill a warehouse. My mind won’t grasp 
them, because my heart is elsewhere. 

Although I do good business, and make 
money in the store, I never feel the satis- 
faction that I experience when I put my 
hand to outdoor work. Q. E. F. 


FOURTH PRIZE 


A Husband and Children Are 
Lots of Trouble, But I Love 
'Them Just the Same! 


Y VOCATION is listed on my regis- 

tration card as “housewife.” In 
short, possessing a husband and two small 
children, I combine the professions of 
home-maker, wife, and mother—all glori- 
fied in song and story. 

But there are things I don’t like about 
my lofty and noble calling. Indeed, I 
often feel very much out of place on my 
pinnacle. Sometimes, I even forget that 
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it is my high privilege to guide young 
destinies, and remember only that I am 
dog-tired from crowding two days' work 
into one. At such times, I am likely to 
lose sight of the fact that it is my aim to 
teach courtesy and low tones by example, 
and I proceed to settle vociferous disputes 
by being even more vociferous than the 
original culprits. 

No, I certainly don't like everything 
about my job. For example, I don’t like 
to see in every beautiful day a good wash- 
day. Nor ido I particularly relish the 
amount of free advice which every young 
mother has to swallow. Heartless as it 
may sound, I don't enjoy being denied 
pleasure excursions with my husband, be- 
cause one of us must always stay home 
with the children. Nor do I like to feel, 
after I’ve prepared for a family outing, 
that it's more trouble than it's worth. 
When I get very low in my mind, I am 
even occasionally guilty of sympathizing 
with some of my childless friends who 
consider children a nuisance. Most of 
all, I hate never really being caught up 
with my work, not to mention my plans. 

On the other hand, I will gladly admit 
that my job has its good points. In the 
first place, it is mine. Then, too, it gives 
me more real satisfaction than I’ve ever 
found in anything else. I can see a won- 
derful future in it. Deep down in my 
heart, I know that I am doing something 
that nobody else can do for me. 

Above all, I like my job because it is a 
loving job! MRS. V. F. C. 


Epttor’s Note: The finest job in the 
world, according to the replies received 
in this contest, is that of a mother. In 
most if not all other walks of life there 
were men and women who said their work 
makes them unhappy. But there was not 
a mother who said she would like to “re- 
sign.” Many mothers discussed very 
frankly the arduous duties of parenthood 
and of housekeeping; but the prevailing 
sentiment is that children more than com- 
pensate for all the worries of home. 

Next to the mothers, in the list of those 
who like their jobs, come the school- 
teachers. Even some of the underpaid 
teachers wrote enthusiastically, because, 
they said, their work is to fashion char- 
acter, the noblest of all occupations. This 
opinion is found, too, among the ministers, 
one of them, in particular, saying that he 
would not give up his small country 
church to take the biggest engineering or 
commercial job in the world. 

Among those who do not like their jobs, 
one cry rises above all others, and that 
is the cry of the misfit. "My father se- 
lected my work for me before I was old 
enough to know better,” says one man; 
and many fellow sufferers echo his protest 
against the warping of a child's will to 
suit that of his elders Some of those who 
are unhappy in their work were forced by 
poverty into uncongenial jobs, and be- 
cause of continued poverty have never 
broken away. Others are unhappy be- 
cause of mean bosses, and still athens be- 
cause of monotony and slow advance- 
ment, or no advancement at all. 

Speaking generally, the person who 
likes his job, as revealed in this contest, 
is the man who is following his natural 
bent, and therefore doing the thing he 
ikes to do, and is best suited to do. 


Why not change watch chains too! 


You change suits because you 
wish to wear one freshly pressed 
—to wear one of different color 
—to be dressed appropriately for 
different occupations. Sensible 
enough! E 

But why expect the same watch 
chain to serve on every occasion? 
Why not get a new one to agree 
with the new suit? Or a Sim- 
mons Belt Chain for sports wear? 

` Or a chain for evening wear? 


You will find Simmons Chains 
in a wide variety of styles and 


link designs. They will suit your In the panel belve 
every whim and please your gen HG 


twice enlarged. 


pocketbook immensely. And they 
will serve you for years. Long 
wear is wrought into every link 
by Simmons craftsmen who draw 
gold, green gold or Platinumgold 
over stout base metal by a spe- 
cial process of manufacture. 

A jeweler near you carries 
Simmons Chains, and endorses 
them. They are priced from $4 
to $15. R. F. Simmons Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Massachusetts. 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


THis SUBSTANTIAL 
SHELL OF GOLD 


is drawn over a core of base 
metal in the making of every 
Simmons Chain. rom the 
original ingot (illustrated half 
actual aise) until the smallest 
link has been wrought out, the 
ratio of gold to base metal is 
constant. n 


The swivel 
Says 
it'sa 
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No floors like 


no wax like 


Why are waxed floors generally considered to 
be the last word in floor beauty? Because 
they have a soft, deep lustre that is peculiar 
to wax itself, and a refinement that nothing 
but wax can give. And why Old English 


Wax? Because with allits match- 
less beauty it goes farther and 
the finish lastslonger. It costs 
less to put down, and less to 
keep up, both in money and 
work, Just an occasional re- 
waxing of the walk-spots and 
what uniform, permanently lus- 
trous floors you will have! 
They'll never show a scratch 
or a heel-mark, because Old En- 
glish Wax cannot be scratched 
or marred. 


The easiest way to wax 
Apply Old English Wax with 


FREE TO YOU 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if you 
buy an Old English Waxer- 
Polisher now. This new 
labor-saving device does 
two things—it waxes, then 
polishes the floor. It's a 


great improvement over any 
weighted brush, which does 
not apply the wax, but 


merely polishes. Lasts a 
lifetime. Take advantage of 
our short-time offer. If your 
dealer can't supply you, 
mail the coupon below. 


waxed floors — 


Old English 


the Old English Waxer-Polisher. Here's a 
true work-saver! This modern, labor-saving 
device does two things— it waxes, then polish- 
es. How easily it glides! How easily your work 
is done! Without bending; without kneeling. 


It is low in cost. It lasts a life- 
time. Hundreds of thousands 
of women are using it. 


Matchless for beauty 


But whether you use the Old 
English Waxer-Polisher, or ap- 
ply it with a cloth, you can be 
certain that Old English Wax 
will give your floors the utmost 
in beauty, with the least work 
and expense. 


Soldat paint, hardware, drug, 
housefurnishing and depart- 
ment stores, 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


PASTE 


LIQUID 


Old English 


POWDER 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 


Send for this Valuable Book—Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
ctc.—all, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. Mail the coupon. 


oO Check here for 

free book only 
Send me 
“ Beautifu 


Their Finish and Care.’ 


our free book, 
Floors, Wood- 


work, and Furniture— 
, 


Tux A. S. Borie Company, 1630 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


oO Check here for 
Waxer-Polisher 


Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
English Waxer-Polisher with a can of 
Wax Free at the special time-limited 
i nver and West, 
$4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and 
West, $5.00), which I enclose. 


price of $3.90 ( 
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What Thomas 
Meighan is Like in 
Real Life 


(Continued from page 16) 


back on my boyhood with any great 

leasure," he said. “I went to school, 
bis I wouldn't study. I /ove work now. 
I'm a glutton for it. But I never worked 
in school. I wasn't interested. 

“From the time I was eight or nine 
years old, I was crazy about the theatre. 
Whenever I had enough money to pay for 
a seat in the top gallery, I would steal 
away from school and go to a matinée. 

" [n time, my parents found this out; 
and of course they tried to break me of it. 
My father wanted me to take a college 
course, and then to go into his business. 
He had a mill for the manufacture of 
foundry facings; a good business—but I 
had as much appetite for it as a puppy 
has for a brick! 

“Finally my father said to me, ‘Well, 
Tom, if you won't go to college, you may 
as well go to work. Come down to the 
mill to-morrow morning, and I'll have a 
job for you.’ 

“T thought anything would be better 
than going to school any longer,” laughed 
Meighan, “so I went ost to the mill— 
and my father set me to work shoveling 
coal! 

“Tt was a tough job for a boy of fifteen. 
Tough for anybody! The coal was almost 
as fine as powder. I had to wear a nozzle, 
with a wet sponge in it, over my mouth 
and nose to keep from breathing the coal 
dust into my lungs. 

* [t was back-breaking work, too. I was 
tall and strong.for my age; but after a 
week at that job I capitulated—just as 
my father had expected—and consented 
to go to college. 

“I stayed there three years; and, except 
for one thing, those three years were just 
about a total loss. I didn't study. I just 
loafed my way through. But Í did get 
one thing which later proved very useful. 


"YAVHEN a boy failed in class, he was 
punished by havingto memorize a 
certain numberoflinesof poetry ;sometimes 
English, sometimes Latin or Greek. The 
boys would walk up and down a terrace, 
outside one of the buildings, and study 
these lines until they could repeat them 
perfectly. 

“Well, I had a lot of this punishment 
handed to me! I memorized hundreds 
and hundreds of lines during those three 
years. I became so expert at it that I 
could commit the usual ten or twenty 
lines by reading them over a few times. 

“The result was that, later, when I 
played in stock companies and had to 
learn a new part every week, it was as 
easy for me as falling off a log." 

"What did you do when you left col- 

I asked. 

“Went on the stage just as quickly as 
I could get there!" Ed Meighan. “That 
summer, Henrietta Crosman had a stock 
company in Pittsburgh, and my father 
became acquainted with her husband. 
Through him I got a chance to talk with 
Miss Crosman. 
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“You see, my father by this time had 
iven up the attempt to cure me of my 
iking for the stage. As a matter of fact, 

he confessed to me, long afterward, that 
he probably was responsible for that lik- 
ing, because he himself had it. 

“Miss Crosman was planning to take a 
company out into the section around 
Pittsburgh, to play ‘One of Our Girls.’ 
She agreed to try me as the leading ju- 
venile man. Of course, if I had been a 
failure at rehearsals, she could have fired 
me and got somebody else. But appar- 
ently I was at least good enough to keep— 
and at a salary of thirty-five dollars a 
week, which was pretty high for an 
eighteen-year-old boy who never before 
had set foot on the stage of a theatre, not 
even in an amateur performance.” 


EIGHANhasonetraitwhichI couldn’t 

help liking, even when it got in myway 
as an interviewer. He won't say a wor 
which could be interpreted as a complaint. 
On the contrary, he declares he has had 
a long series of “lucky breaks.” He will 
admit hard work—but you can’t get him 
to admit any hard luck. 

Yet, as far as I can discover, he has had 
only one piece of pure good luck; and that 
was the fact that he was good-looking. 
Tarkington said of him: 

“Here was a young actor endowed with 
so much genuine manly beauty that he 
could have 'traveled on it' (in the old 
slang phrase); but he was so far from do- 
ing anything of the kind that he was un- 
gud his endowment and made no use 
of it." 

Meighan didn't “achieve” his appear- 
ance. I suppose that really was a mere 
matter of luck. But he has achieved 
practically everything else he possesses; 
and he has achieved it by a rare com- 
bination of hard work, good humor, and 
good judgment. 

Sometimes, when he was talking, I had 
to smile at his point of view about himself. 

For instance, he said once, in his serious 
way, but with the quizzical smile which 
so often lurks in his eyes, “Why, when a 
young man goes, as I did, from $35 a 
week to $50, then to $60, to $75, to $100, 
to $150—there’s not much hardship and 
struggle in that, is there?” 

He neglected to say that it took a long 
time to negotiate the distance between 
$35 a week and $150 a week» That, dur- 
ing that time, there were protracted 
periods when, as Tarkington puts it, he 
was “rapidly getting nowhere.” 

It really is a fact that he made himself 
a star. That was in “The Miracle Man,” 
one of the few pictures destined to live for 
many years. 

It seems that George Cohan, who had 
produced the play on the stage and owned 
the motion-picture rights, said that 
Meighan could have the play for the 
screen. That is, he could arrange for a 
production in which he would play the 
leading róle. 

Meighan believed that it would be a 
great picture. And let me explain that, 
to him, the "greatness" of a picture has 
nothing to do with the amount of money 
spent on the production. It is not a mat- 
ter of surface show. The simplest story 
has greatness—if it has the truth and 
sincerity which stir human hearts. 

In “The Miracle Man” he saw such a 
story. But he couldn't make other people 


Tuis new tambour 
model, we have named 


Duet No. 1, because 
it strikes the hours on 


musical two-tone 
chimes. Hand rubbed 
mahogany-finished case, 
21 inches long, 94 
inches high, 6-inch por- 
celain or silver dial, 
graceful scroll hands, 
gold plated sash, con- 
vex glass, &day move- 
ment. Price $19.00 
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tell dependable time 


HATEVER else a clock may be, it is not worth much in Ameri- 
W en homes unless it is dependable. We Americans have so 
many trains to catch, so many business and social engagements, that 
the only clocks that we want around are dependable clocks. 


Wide choice of artistic designs 


BEING certain of dependability in 
our clock, the next thing we look 
for is beauty, a handsome and artis- 
tic design. Sessions Clocks offer you 
a wide variety of models, including 
tambours, banjos, colonial, and desk 


and dresser clocks, suitable for 
every room in the home; in solid 
mahogany and mahogany-finished 
cases; handsome, artistic, beauti- 
fully finished. It is amazing how 
much life a clock adds to a room. 


Prices always reasonable 


IN appiTiON. to dependability and in 
addition to beauty, Sessions Clocks 
Econ- 
omies in cost, made possible by 
large production, coupled with high 


offer you reasonable prices. 


standards of service, do wonders 
for Sessions Clocks in the way of 
prices. A Sessions Clock is always 
good value, based on a century of 
clock making. 


Mellow chimes; prolonged tones 


AN EXCLUSIVE 


feature is the new rods 


of special analysis, mellow 


Sessions chiming mechanism (patent 
applied for), which includes a 
chime stand of unique construction, 
producing, from the supported chime 


floating tones, indescribably sweet, 
that hang upon the air for a pro- 
longed period of time; a delight 
to the ear. 


Send for a copy of our newest book 


You will find Sessions Clocks at 
stores noted for their good values. 


Tue specifications for this clock 
(Duet No. 2) are the same as for the 
clock shown above, except that the 
design of the case is different. Some 
‘like one better; some like the other. 


'The price is $19 00 


Meanwhile send for a free copv 
of our book “Friendly Clocks." 


THE SESSIONS CLOCK CO., Dept. D-1, Forestville, Conn. 
New York: 1750 Woolworth Bldg. 


essions 


Clocks 


DEPENDABLE TIME 


Chicago: 5 North Wabash Avenue 


SEND THIS COUPON 


SESSIONS CLOCK CO., Dept. D-1, Forestville, Conn. 


Please send me “Friendly Clocks" booklet with in- 
teresting story of clock making and pictures and 
prices of thirty-two clocks and candlesticks, suitable 
for various rooms in my home. 


Nate mca 


Street .... 


City) ai 


ecc 27990 
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The name "'Moto- Meter" is the registered trade-mark and the exclusive property of this Company 
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Tyr the past ten years leading motor car engineers 
throughout the world have purchased BOYCE MOTO- 
METERS to the value of over twenty million dollars, to use as 
standard equipment on their cars—a significant expenditure. 

These men long recognized for their engineering 
achievements have, of course, designed cooling systems of 
the utmost efficiency; yet they have gone a step farther: 


THEY HAVE PROTECTED THESE COOLING 
SYSTEMS WITH THE BOYCE MOTO-METER. 


As practical motorists, they realize that radiators must be kept 
filled, fan belts tight, hose connections occasionally renewed, and 
that neglect of these and other causes of overheating brings ex- 
pensive repair bills. 

The BOYCE MOTO-METER is directly in line with the driver's eyes. 
It unfailingly signals overheating long before any damage comes 
to the motor. 


A model for every car $350 to $1500 


The MOTO-METER COMPANY, INC. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


THE MOTO-METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 
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see it. He offered it to one producer after 
another, only to have it turned down. 
This went on for two years. 

“Finally,” Meighan said to me, “‘I was 
sitting in the club one day, when George 
Loan Tucker, the motion-picture director, 
came in. He was just finishing a picture 
then, and said he was looking for a story 
to do next. 

*** [f I find you a story you like,’ I said 
to him, ‘and if the author approves of me 
for the leading róle, will you let me do it? 

“He agreed to this; and that very day 
I sent him ‘The Miracle Man.’ Twenty- 
four hours later he had accepted it; and, 
according to our agreement, I had the 
principal róle. The picture was an enor- 
mous success. That was seven years ago, 
and it is still in demand for ‘repeats.’”’ 

I happened to mention to one of 
Meighan’s personal friends this struggle 
to get “The Miracle Man" produced. 

“Yes,” said the man; “when Tom be- 
lieves in an idea, he just sticks and sticks 
and sticks to it, until he puts it across. He 
isn't obstinate or aggressive; he simply 
doesn’t let go! ABA 

“I remember one time; they were cast- 
ing a picture and couldn't decide on the 
leading lady. From the very start, Tom 
wanted a certain actress, but everybody 
else declared she wouldn't do at all. 
Meighan didn't argue, or fuss about it. 
He just quietly said, whenever the subject 
came up, ‘You ought to get So-and-so.' 

“He said it so often that finally the 
others threw up their hands and exclaimed, 
‘Oh, for heaven's sake, let him have her!’ 
She was engaged, and was really wonder- 
ful in the part. 

“This persistence of his—when he feels 
convinced that he is on the right track— 
is an extraordinary thing. 

“For instance, he made up his mind 
that he wouldn't appear in plays that 
were not clean and wholesome. He saw 
other actors become stars in pictures that 
were sensational and morbid, while he 
remained only a leading man in the sup- 
port of some star actress. But I doubt 
if he was ever tempted to give up his own 
ideal. As I said before, he simply doesn't 
let go! The consequence is that to-day he 
stands for the very best in his profession; 
and he doesn’t have to be apologizing for 
his past record. 

ou have talked with him and have 
seen him wofk in the studio. You know 
how straightforward and simple and quiet 
he is. Well, there's something about that 
steadiness and persistence of his that 
‘gets’ you after a while. You feel that he 
is the kind of fellow you can tie to. 

* Motion-picture folks have talked a 
lot about how wonderful it would be if 
they could get the leading fiction authors 
to write directly for the screen. But while 
the others seemed satisfied to talk about 
it Meighan went out and did it! He 
lined up George Ade and Booth Tark- 
ington, both of whom have written motion- 
picture plays specifically for him." 


(PEAKING of hard work, Meighan aver- 
\J ages four pictures a year, each of which 
takes from six to ten weeks to make. Dur- 
ing that time, he is up every morning at 
half past seven. Before nine o'clock he is 
at the studio; and he rarely leaves there 
before six at night. 

During the day there are many waits 
of ten or fifteen minutes each, while the 
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If you prefer not to cut the page by using this 
coupon, write us a letter specifying samples wanted, 
name of dealer, and enclosing the necessary stamps. 


Send the coupon for samples of 
Valspar and Valspar in colors 


HIS is the famous Valspar Coupon, of which over half a 
billion have been printed. It will bring you liberal samples 


Send jor this ri book bike i you of Valspar and Valspar in Colors at half the regular price. Hun- 
“how to use" and suggests W. € to use 

Valspar. It shows. do Valspar toloi, dreds of thousands of people have already taken advantage of 

including shades of enamel obtained this offer and now are inveterate Valspar “‘fans. 


Pri S ia . 
S SRR Dye decani You'll be surprised to find how easily you can work wonders 


in your home with Valspar and Valspar in Colors. Old furni- 
ture made new with clear Valspar; floors stained just the color 
you want with Valspar Varnish-Stains; bedroom furniture trans- 
formed into stunning period effects with Valspar-Enamels— all 
these are possible with Valspar. 


Valspar is the varnish that “won't turn white." Valspar resists the 
action of water, weather and wear to an unequaled degree, and should be 
used wherever clear varnish is needed, indoors or out. 


Valspar Varnish-Stains are made of Valspar Varnish combined with 
permanent, transparent colors to give natural wood effects, such as Light 
or Dark Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry and Moss Green. The stain is 
mixed in the Valspar so that both are applied at the same time, thereby 
doing away with the old method of staining and varnishing separately. 
Valspar Varnish-Stains bring out all the beauty of the grain in che wood. 


Valspar-Enamels combine all of Valspar’s waterproof, wear-proof and 
weather-proof qualities with beautiful, opaque colors. They are applied 
just like paint, they cover the surface with a solid color just like paint— 
and they have the added advantages of Valspar’s brilliant lustre and dur- 
ability. (They may be rubbed down to a beautiful dull finish, if desired.) 

Valspar-Enamels are used on all kinds of wood and metal work and 
come in Red—/ight and deep, Blue—light, medium, and deep, Green— 


medium and deep, Ivory, Bright Yellow, Vermilion, Gray and Brown. 
Also White, Black, Gold, Bronze, Aluminum and Flat Black. 


Send for your samples today. Each one contains enough 
Valspar to finish a small table or chair. Send, too, for the 
Valspar Instruction Book. It gives much useful information in 
addition to the Valspar Color Charts. 
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The designing of plan- 
ned insurance to fit 
‘individual needs is the 
Gg work of Provident 
"IN PU Mutual Representa- 

bcr ME 3 tives. Theirs is the sat- 

: (UT qup isfaction of removing, 
UY jo eer. 3 as far as is humanly 
: 2 f possible, the uncer- 
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When the ManFades Out of the Picture — 


the woman pays. Why do men put off the question of life insurance, the 
protection of their wives and families against the uncertain future? 


About them on every side are the living examples of the hardships 
which such procrastination carries in its wake. Families scattered — 
homes broken up —women, thrust by grim necessity out of reach of 
small, clinging hands... . beyond earshot of tiny pattering feet. ... 
into positions for which they are not fitted. And other women living 
out a life bounded by cheap boarding house and office or factory. 


Ask a Provident Mutual Representative to show you how Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance will protect your wife—your family— 
from all possibility of such suffering. If you do not know his address 
write to the Company itself. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia,Penna 
Founded 1865 


© 1925 


set is being changed and the cameras and 
lights arranged. In these intervals, 

eighan may be dictating letters to his 
secretary, reading some book or play that 
is being considered, or talking over the 
details of the next picture he is to produce. 

He has an apartment in New York and 
a home at Great Neck, a Long Island 
suburb. His home life is an unusually 
happy one. While he was still on the 
"speaking" stage, before he went into 
motion pictures, he married Frances Ring, 
who was then an actress herself. 

The two fell in love with each other 
while they were playing together in a 
stock company. They were married a 
year later—and have stayed married ever 
since. Apparently they never have fallen 
out of love with each other. If anything, 
they have got deeper in! Mrs. Meighan 
does not "work in pictures." She never 
has. But her husband would tell you that 
he owes a constant debt to her interest, 
her judgment, and her practical help. 

They have no children of their own; but 
there are hundreds of orphans to whom 
Meighan has been at least an occasional 
fairy godfather. He has raised thousands 
of dollars for them, by appearing person- 
ally in motion-picture theatres. 

Screen stars are constantly being asked 
by theatre managers to make these per- 
sonal appearances, because it helps to 
draw a crowd, and so boosts business. 
Meighan has made it a rule to ask a thou- 
sand dollars for doing it. But he gizes the 
thousand dollars to some local charity; 
and, whenever possible, it is a charity for 
children. 

He did not tell me this, himself; it was 
told me by others as an example of his 
kindness of heart. And when I spoke to 
him about it he looked a trifle annoyed. 

“That isn't what I call charity, ? he 
said. "In a case like that, the money 
the managers gave, and which I gave in 
my turn, brought us a money reward. It 
boosted their theatres, and it brought me 
publicity. What I gave with one hand 
came back to the other. That isn't 
charity. I have my own private ways 
of helping people—but I don't talk about 
them! IfT talked about them, they would 
cease to be charity, or even kindness. 
They would be only a subtle way of 
glorifying myself.” 

“Well,” I said, “how about this story?” 
And I repeated what had been told me of 
an incident which occurred when Meighan 
was doing scenes for a picture down at 
Panama. 


"THE company had to go one day to an 
island off the coast; and on the way they 

assed another island, a small, forlorn- 
ooking place, yet showing signs of human 
habitation. The captain of their boat said 
that it was a leper colony; and he gave a 
vivid picture of the hopelessly sad ex- 
istence of the poor creatures who live out 
their wretched lives in that desolate spot. 

After Meighan returned to New York, 
he had a motion-picture projection ma- 
chine sent to the colony, and arranged to 
have films regularly supplied. 

When I asked him if this was true, he 
reluctantly assented. You would have 
thought he was admitting a crime. It was 
one of the things he “doesn’t talk about." 

There are other things which he did 
talk about to me, although I imagine that 
he very seldom speaks of them. They are 
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the sort of things most of us feel awkward 
and self-conscious about; but when I 
asked Meighan a direct question he 
answered it with quiet simplicity and 
sincerity. 

“ Every person who really achieves any- 
thing," I said to him, “has deep convic- 
tions of some kind, certain things which he 
firmly believes. They are the chart by 
which he regulates his life. What are the 
things you believe?" 

UT can tell you some of them," he said, 
without a moment's hesitation. “In the 
first place, I believe that we never get 
something for nothing! If we are to get 
anything that is 1001, we must earn it; 
pay for it in advance. And if we take any- 
thing that is bad, or anything that we 
haven't earned, we will have to ‘settle 
up' sooner or later. I believe this is one of 
the biggest facts in life; a law which we 
can't escape. 

“If you are convinced that this is true, 
it helps to give you patience. You don't 
want things you haven't earned. And if 
di think you have earned more than you 

ave received—well, you have a comfort- 

able feeling that the balance is on the 
right side of the ledger. Life is a pretty 
good bookkeeper; and I’d rather have it 
owe me something than to feel I would 
have to pay for what you might call a 
dead horse. 


“ANOTHER thing I believe in,” he said 

quietly, “is the power of prayer. I 
know it helps. I have had experiences that 
prove it." 

“Tell me some of them," I said. 

He shook his head. 

" No, you'll have to take my word for 
it. A man's religion is a pretty sacred 
thing to him. I should feel Fike a cad if I 
denied my religion; but it isn’t a thing to 
chatter about. 

“T believe, too, in the power of faith, 
and kindness, and sincerity. I'm talking 
as a practical man, not as a theorist. For 
instance, when I say I believe in the power 
of kindness, it is another way of saying 
that ‘molasses attracts more flies than 
vinegar.’ In other words, kindness is the 
best policy, just as honesty is. 

“T believe that; but I believe something 
else, too. I believe that faith in people, 
and kindness toward people, not only gets 

ou more from the outside world, but 
elps you inside. It’s hard for me to ex- 
plain what I mean. This kind of talk 
isn't exactly in my line. 

“As for sincerity—truth and genuine- 
ness—that applies in every phase of one’s 
life, including one’s work. Do you know 
what is the very hardest thing in my own 
work? You might guess that it is ihe oc- 
casional danger involved in certain scenes, 
or the everlasting waits, or the tedious 
grind of doing things over and over. 

“ But that isn't it. The hardest thing 
I have to do is to make a scene that 
doesn't ring true. Several years ago, I 
was making a picture with a well-known 
woman star. There was one scene that 
simply wouldn't come right. 

“Finally I said to the star actress, ‘Do 
you want to know what is the matter with 
this scene? It never can be done convinc- 
ingly, because it is fundamentally false! 
It isn’t what would ever happen in real 
life; so it isn’t humanly possible to make 
It seem real,’ 

“Sometimes I have to do a picture that 


How many of you who envy 
the perennial beauty of some 
favorite of the stage know the 
simple secret of her perpetual 
loveliness? 


No life is more arduous than 
hers, no environment more 
trying to the complexion. Still 
she comes before the footlights 
year after year, young and 
radiant because she has not 
transgressed Nature's simplest 
law. 


FAULTY ELIMINATION is the greatest enemy that beauty knows. It 
plays havoc with the complexion; brings sallow skin, dull and list- 
less eyes. 

When intestines fail to function normally, when they become 
clogged with digestive waste, poisons generate and spread through- 
out the system, destroying health and beauty, paving the way for 
sickness and disease. You can prevent faulty elimination and estab- 
lish regular habits by eating the proper food. 

Bran is a bulk food which your own physician has recommended 
highly. Perhaps you have tried to eat ordinary bran and found it 
dry and tasteless. 

There is a bran that's good to eat 

Post's Bran Flakes is bran in its most delicious form. You can 
eat it every day and enjoy it. Served with milk or cream it is a 
splendid breakfast cereal. It makes the lightest muffins and the 
most tempting bran bread. 

Post's Bran Flakes provides the intestines with bulk they need 
to function normally and bring the body such vital food essentials 
as phosphorus and iron, proteins, carbohydrates and the essential 
Vitamin B. 

Post's Bran Flakes is the best-liked bran. Millions eat it every 
day as an “Ounce of Prevention." Try it. Now you'll like bran. 


Send for ** An Ounce of Prevention — 


Let us send you a free trial package of Post's Bran Flakes and our booklet 
showing different ways of serving bran. Postum Cereal Company, Inc., 
Dept. 4-112, Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of Post Health Products: 
Post Toasties (Double -Thick Corn Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes, 
Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts, 


everybody 


"POSTS * 


DRAN FLAKES 


as an ounce of prevention 


1 P 
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She who prizes beauty 
must obey Nature’s law! 
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Sell Willard Threaded Rubber 
Batteries? Sure we do. Because 
we know they can't be beat any- 
where in the wide world. 


But first of all, we're your men— 
here to help you get every nickel's 
worth of use out of your present 
battery. 


If your battery can be repaired, 
depend on us to repair it at a 
reasonable price. 


But there are times when, in 
fairness to you, we are obliged to 
advise a new battery. 


Then we recommend a Willard. 


It's a safety first proposition with 
us, and an investment in battery 
economy and battery performance 
for you. 


We know the chances are a 
thousand to one against having to 
replace Willard Threaded Rubber 


Insulation. Your protection is iron- 


when you need us’ 


clad, because if the battery does 
have to be re-insulated we will do 
it without charge. . 


You're safe against getting a 
shelf-worn battery, too, because 
Willard Threaded Rubber Batter- 
ies are charged bone-dry. 


After you buy the battery we 
prepare it for your use. You see 
us do this. You know the battery 
you are buying is just then starting 
its life. 


That's the way we play safe. in 
delivering full measure of uninter- 
rupted battery performance to you. 
And we're just as particular about 
inspection as we are about new 
batteries. There are five points we 
always check on a battery regard- 
less of its make. 


It's a great help to car owners— 
this service. Come in and try it. 
One of us right in your neighbor- 
hood. 


We service all makes and sell Willards 
For better radio reception, use storage batteries 


The Willard 


jattery men- 


is sincere enough—as far as it goes. But 
the trouble is, it doesn't go anywhere 
that's worth while! I can't help saying 
to myself, ‘What are people going to get 
out of this? And if I can t feel that they 
are going to get some real ‘kick’ out of it, 
something which they can translate into 
terms of real life, well, I can't get any 
kick out of it myself." 


s you always have children in your pic- 
tures,” I said. “Is that because you 
love children?” 

“It’s because the whole world loves 
them!” he declared. “To say that I love 
children is to say that I am an ordinary 
human being. Of course I love them! 

"By the way, let me tell you of one 
experience I had with them. I visited a 
hospital for crippled children not long ago, 
and went the rounds of the wards to shake 
hands with them and talk with them. I 
didn't quite know how to begin a conver- 
sation, so I'd say: 

“Well, how are you feeling to-day ?' 

“There they were—poor little things!'— 
some of them flat on their backs, strapped 
to boards, and perhaps with weights ae 
to their feet. All of them were uncomfort- 
able, and most of them were in pain. But 
when I asked them how they were feeling 
every single one of them said, ‘Fine!’ Can 
yau beat that? I call it a pretty wonderful 
example of courage.” 

“Speaking of courage," I said, “you 
intimated a while ago that you sometimes 
have to face dangers in your work.” 

“Yes—sometimes,” he admitted; “not 
very often. I’m not a ‘stunt actor,’ you 
know. But I'll tell you of one time," he 
laughed, “when I faced a danger that was 
intended to be just the opposite. 

“T was doing a scene where I had to 
carry a live leopard on my back. The 
leopard, of course, had been doped. But 
there was a chance that he might be ugly, 
so they had about six men lined up, facing 
me, and each man had a rifle. 

“Well, when I faced that firing squad 
I knew that if they got busy, somebody 
was going to be billed bur it would be 
me, not the leopard! Fortunately, I didn’t 
have to find out how it feels to be a rifle 
target. 

“T had an unpleasant experience in one 
of the first pictures I made, ‘The Trail of 
the Lonesome Pine.’ In one scene, I was 
bound with ropes by a bunch of moon- 
shiners, thrown into an old barn, and left 
there. According to the story, I had to 
escape and without any help. 

“The moonshiners hadn't taken away 
the pipe I was smoking; so with my feet I 
scraped together a little pile of straw, and 
set fire to it with the pipe. Then I rolled 
over and held the rope, with which my 
hands were tied behind my back, against 
the flame. 

“There wasn't any faking about the 
way I was tied. The moonshiners were 
ex-cowboys and they had done a good job 
with that rope! It was as thick as my 
thumb; and they had poured some gaso- 
lene on it, to make it catch fire quickly. 
As I couldn't wait for it to burn through, 
the rope had been partly cut, so that I 
could break it with a quick jerk of my 
hands. 

“Everything went along all right until 
the rope caught fire. Some of the gasolene 
must have spread over the palms of my 
hands; and of course the flames followed 
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Will Your Roof Stand This Abuse? 


From the icy blasts of winter, from 
the blistering rays of the sun; through 
wind - driven rain and beating sleet — 
insidiously and unceasingly — the ele- 
ments are striving to claw through the 
roof above your head. Will the roofing 
you buy stand this constant abuse — 
year after year? 


You can know, definitely, before you 
spend a cent for roofing or a penny for 
repairs. Write for a sample of Beaver 
Vulcanite Slate- surfaced Roofing. (1) 
Twist it; bend it. (2) Kick it; scuff it. 
(3) Lay it on ice; then pour hot 
water on it. (4) Leave it on a hot 


BEAVER 


radiator. (5) Soak the sample in water. 
(6) Put burning embers on it. 


Prove by these 6 Daring Tests that 
Beaver Vulcanite Roofing will not 
crack, “run,” peel or curl under the 
most severe climatic conditions. Con- 
vince yourself that this husky, tough, 
fire-safe roofing will easily endure the 
abuse of actual use. Then compare it 
for quality, price and beauty. 

Check and mail the coupon for samples 
and a copy of ‘‘Style in Roofs"—a 
comprehensive treatise on the proper 
type, design, finish and color of your 
roof. Mail coupon now. 


~ 
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PRODUCTS 


BEAVER 


Vulcanite Re-roofing 
Shingles 


Big, heavy, fire-safe slabs 
which can be laid right over 
your old roof to form a 
beautiful hexagon pattern 
in colors ranging from blue- 
black to the distinctive 
autumn-blend—an exep- 
tionally good-looking and 
durable roof, economical to 
apply. Mail coupon for 
sample. 


X 


BEAVER 
PRODUCTS 
N 


jor ROOFS 


Slate-surfaced Shingles and 
Slabs to meet every re- 
quirement of color 
and design 


Special Re-roofing Shingles 


Slate- and Smooth-surfaced 
Roll Roofing —in weights 
and finishes for every use 


Built-to-order Roofs 
Roof Paints and Cement 


b 


for WALLS 


Beaver Fibre Wall Board 
Beaver Tile Board 
Beaver Plaster Wall Board 
Bestwall 
Beaver Gypsum Lath 
Beaver American Plaster 
Beaver Partition Block 
Beaver Architectural 


and Industrial Varnishes 
and Enamels 


v 


Samples and Descriptions 


FREE 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS 
CO., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Dept. B-4 


(or) Thorold, Canada 
(or) The Beaver Board Co., Ltd. 


133-136 High Holborn, London, 
England 


Gentlemen: Please send me a 
sample and description of 
Beaver Vulcanite Roofing. lam 
also interested in other Beaver 
Products listed below: 


Nam Lu LL Lead 
Addi ei e 
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How Your Ice Box Is 
Quickly Converted 
Into a Frigidaire 


1 The frost coil is placed 
in the ice compartment 
of your refrigerator as 
shown above. 


2 The compressor (shown 
below) is placed in the 
basement or other con- 
venient location. 


3 The frost coil and the 
compressor are con- 
nected by two small 
copper tubes, and a 
connection made to your 
electric wires. 


That's all. Your refrigera- 
tor becomes cold and stays 
cold. 

You have Frigidaire electric 
refrigeration. 


To Salesmen— 


Thereareafewopenings inthe 
Frigidaire Sales Organization 
Jor salesmen of experience 
and ability. The opportunity 
offered is one o a perma- 
nent and profitable business. 


[B gil 
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ahe your Ice Box 


rigidaire 


T'S EASY. Frigidaire simply replaces the ice you 

now use. Your present ice box immediately 
gives you electric refrigeration. You enjoy the con- 
venience, dependability and economy of Frigidaire. 

Frigidaire maintains a constant, dry cold —keeps 
food fresh and wholesome in any weather—makes 
dainty ice cubes and delicious desserts—saves the 
possible annoyance of outside ice supply—adds 
greatly to the convenience of housekeeping. And 
Frigidaire is not expensive. In most localities its 
operation costs less than ice. 

There are thirty household models of Frigidaire 
—eleven complete with cabinet, and nineteen de- 
signed for converting present refrigerators into 
Frigidaire. There are also Frigidaire models for 
stores, factories, hospitals, schools and apartments. 


(Dr ICOS: 
(fob Dayton O) 
Frigidaire 
complete ios 

up 


Frigidaire—pioneer electric 
refrigeration — is backed by 
the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, and by a nation-wide 
organization of over 2,500 
trained sales and service repre- 
sentatives. 

Write for the Frigidaire 
book, “Colder than Ice." It 
gives complete information. 


: LT— 
Jor converting present 
refrigerators into 


Frigidaire 


$100” 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. C-11, Dayton, Ohio 


Makers of Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants, Electric Pumps, Electric 
Washing Machines, and Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration 


C OF GENERAL Mor 
OpY ORS 
PR 


sidaire 


EFRIGERATION 
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it. I tried to break the rope as I had 
planned, but it hadn't been cut dee 
enough; and before they could get it off 
my hands were burned pretty painfully. 

“Things like that are all in the day’s 
work. You don’t pay much attention to 
them. When we were making ‘The Ad- 
mirable Crichton’—or ‘Male and Female’ 
as it was called on the screen—I had as 
narrow an escape as I’ve ever experienced. 

“T had to go aboard a boat which had 
been driven on the rocks off the Santa 
Cruz Islands—a cruel place it was, too. 
The boat was a replica of the real yacht 
we had been using. But it was only a 
shell, nothing inside, so it had no weight; 
and it was evident that it might go to 
pieces at any minute, for the waves were 
pounding it fiercely. 

“The director asked me if I was willing 
to take the chance, and I said I was. 

I swam out and climbed aboard. 

“I was supposed to be searching for the 
heroine; and as I crawled around—for the 
yacht lay on its side—I was planning what 
to do in case it heeled over entirely. Sud- 
denly the men on shore yelled, ‘Jump! 
Jump!" I didn't have time to think of 
plans. I simply leaped overboard and 
tried to get away. 

“At each end of the boat, there was a 
cave in the cliff. The water was surging 
into these caves with a terrific suction. 
The waves would lift the boat bodily, and 
then smash it down onto the rocks. My 
one idea was to keep out of those caves, 
and not to be drawn under the boat, where 
I would be crushed between it and the 
rocks. 

“Well, of course I succeeded, or I 
shouldn't be here talking about it. But 
it was a narrow escape. Inside of a few 
minutes, the yacht was a mass of drift- 
wood. The camera man had enough pres- 
ence of mind to keep on turning the 
crank,” laughed Meighan, “and they got 
some interesting stuff; but most of it 
couldn't be used in the picture. 


"AS I said before, I don't particularly 
mind doing things that involve dis- 
comfort.or danger. And I don't mind 
work. In fact, I love it. The only thing 
I hate is a play, or a scene in a play, 
that is either untrue to life, or that isn't 
going to mean something worth-while to 
the people who see it. 

"Perhaps I can best illustrate what 
I'm driving at by explaining to you that 
the one big reason why I read your maga- 
zine— Tut AMERICAN MaGaziNE—is that 
I never turn to it without getting some- 
thing that does me good! À lift upward, 
not a push downward. 

“Well, that's what I want people to 
get from the work I’m doing. I’m no 

rig. And I hate cant and hypocrisy. But 
In as well say what I honestly feel: If 
I thought I was spending my life earning 
nothing but money, doing not a darned 
thing to make this world a better place to 
live in, I'd want to go and jump off the 
Woolworth tower.” 

Meighan has a habit of stiffening the 
owerful muscles of his arm, clenching his 
and—and then surprising you by bring- 

ing his fist down gently on the table, or on 
the arm of his chair. He did it now. 

“That’s that!” he said; and he smiled 
the smile that has won the hearts of mil- 
lions. 
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These Brothers Take 


Houses for a Ride! 


(Continued from page 27) 


to raise the house to the top of the bank, 
though the height was a sheer 168 feet. 
Once at the top it would be necessary to 
move the house 500 feet inland. 

“*You may be able to do it,’ agreed 
Captain Brown doubtfully; ‘but if you 
fail, I won't hold it against you.’ 

“Thirty-five men worked three months 
in the accomplishment of that operation. 
'The bank was somewhat irregular, reced- 
ing upward in a series of roughly outlined 
rock ledges. We worked from ledge to 
ledge, first raising the house by jacks, then 
cribbing it up, raising and sabeng again, 
until, at the level of the ledge above, 
we were able to slip the house onto it. 

“The main danger was in the character 
of the rock, which was treacherous. The 
least slipping or crumbling of the ledges 
under the unaccustomed weight would 
have meant disaster, and possibly the 
death of a number of men. But we pro- 
ceeded cautiously, testing our way, and 
finally gained the top of the bank. From 
there it was an easy matter to move the 
house five hundred feet back onto its 
new site, where it stands to-day. By 
many, this is regarded as the greatest feat 
of buitding-moving ever accomplished.” 

I was eager to learn more about the 
house which Mr. Eichleay mentioned 
earlier, as having been moved over the 
tops of trees. 

“I guess the house I had in mind,” he 
said, "was that of Charles M. Schwab, 
the steel man, on his country estate, ‘Im- 
mergrun,’ at Loretta, Pennsylvania. That 
was in 1915. Mr. Schwab had decided to 
build a new and more pretentious home 
at ‘Immergrun,’ and the most desirable 
site was that on the hilltop where his 
country house already stood. But he 
still wanted to use the old building. 

“Finally, he selected a second hilltop 
as a site for the old house. This site was 
fifteen hundred feet away, and the valley- 
like depression between was dotted with 
growing young trees and vineyards. It 
was expressly stipulated in our contract 
'that none of the trees, shrubberies, or 
vines was to be cut down or otherwise 
damaged. The one way to move the 
house, then, was over the tops of them. 


"THE same methods we employed in 
moving the two houses over the Alle- 
gheny Riverserved inmoving Mr. Schwab’s 
house over the trees. We simply jacked 
It up to the required height, built under 
it our cribs, and started out, pulling it by 
horse and tackle. At the lowest point in 
the valley the house was thirty-seven feet 
above the ground. This height, of course, 
varied with the rise and fall of the surface 
of the earth. The house itself was kept 
constantly at one level, following an 
imaginary straight line drawn horizon- 
tally from its starting point to its desti- 
nation. Our trestle-work was built pro- 
gressively as we went along, with suffi- 
cient space between the cue columns to 
admit the trees we encountered. And as 
fast as we moved forward, the trestle be- 

ind was dismantled, so that the blocks 


VERYTHING a moment before had been 

peaceful—and even comparatively quict. 
Perhaps the youngster did make a slight dis- 
turbance at play, but it was unintentional— 
hot anything over which a normal father 
should hit the ceiling. Perhaps some remark 
was made, innocently enough—but from the 
eruption which followed it might have been 
criminal! 


What is the cause of outbursts like that? 
Unreasoning fits of temper on the part of men 
who ordinarily are kindly husbands and fathers! 

The chances are that the man isn’t well. 
Nerves! He would be the first to deny it, of 
course. 


Why men fly off the handle 


“Never felt better in my life!" he sputters. 


But he doesn’t. His very vehemence is indica- 
tion of the trouble which is secretly worrying 
millions of men in America. They are wearing 
out prematurely. They are not “sick,” no; 
but certainly they are not well. 


And nine times out of ten the reasons are 
these: they neglect exercise, they don’t get 
enough sleep; they shun fresh air; they eat too 
much, and eat the wrong things. And worst of 
all, they unthinkingly load their systems with 
artificial stimulants which contribute nothing 
to their well-being, but which rob the body of 
its reserve strength. 


Perhaps the most widespread offender among 
these artificial stimulants is caf- 
fein. It has no food value. It seems 
to give new energy, but this isa 
delusion. Actually it whips and 
goads the tired nerves to action 
when what they really need is rest. 


© 1925, P. C. Co. 


Postum is one of the Post Health Prod- 
ucts, which include also Grape-Nuts, 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), 
and Post’s Bran Flakes. Your grocer sells 
Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, 
made in the cup by adding boiling water, 
is one of the easiest drinks in the world 
to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to 
make, but should be boiled 20 minutes, 
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In 2,000,000 homes, people are eliminating 
one form of abuse by making Postum their 
regular mealtime drink. It is all wheat, skill- 
fully blended and roasted. Instead of caffein, 
an artificial stimulant, it gives only the health- 
ful elements of whole wheat and bran. It is 
delicious!—rich, full bodied, with the ap- 
petizing flavor of roasted wheat. 


Here is a drink which every member of the 
family can enjoy together, with no fear of 
sleeplessness, ragged nerves, headache, indi- 
gestion—with no sign of a grouch! Made with 
hot milk instead of the usual boiling water, 
it is the ideal drink for children, too. 


We have arranged a test which has meant 
much for the health of many a man. 'l'o make 
this test, get Postum at your grocer’s—or 
accept the offer of Carrie Blanchard, famous 
food demonstrator. 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to make a thirty-day test of 
Postum. I want to start you out on your test 
by giving you your first week’s supply, and 
my own directions for making it. You will be 
glad to know, too, that Postum costs much 
less per cup. 


“Will you send me your name and address? 
Tell me which kind you prefer—Instant Pos- 
tum or Postum Cereal the kind you boil). 
I'll see that you get the first week's supply and 
my personal directions right away." 


FREE— MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of 


In Canada, address Canapran Postum Cereat Co., Ltd., 
Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario Jj 


A. 4-25 


Check 
which you 
Arv prefer 


Instant Postum..... 0 
Postum CEREAL ... 
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For the fire that makes no smoke 


The American Magazine 


Rot and decay have 
left barely standing 
the shell of wi 

was once a comfort- 
able home. Lead paint 
would have prevented 
this unnecessary loss. 


lead paint is the extinguisher 


EARLY fourteen million houses 

in this country are burning 
without sign of flame or smoke. 
Wherever unpainted surfaces are 
exposed to the atmosphere, they 
burn just as surely as when a match is 
applied. This burning, orcombustion, 
involves oxidation, during which 
oxygen is taken from the surround- 
ing air. There are three kinds of 
combustion—almost instantaneous, 
or explosion; rapid, or fire; and slow, 
or rot. Slow combustion is destroy- 
ing the millions of houses mentioned 
above. 


All combustion can be stopped by 
cutting off the supply of oxygen. 
You can keep the wooden surfaces 
of your house safe from slow com- 
bustion, or rot, by keeping them cov- 
ered with a constantly maintained 
film of a paint that is impervious to 
air and moisture and does not crack 
or scale. 


Why people use Dutch Boy 
white-lead 


Lead paint is a real investment 
because it gives this complete pro- 
tection to wood. Thousands of mas- 
ter painters and house owners use 
Dutch Boy white-lead. Dutch Boy 
white-lead is pure white-lead. It con- 
tains no adulterants to cheapen it 
and rob it of its merits. It is ground 
fine. This insures a smooth, dense film 
with the maximum of spread. It 
makes a tough, elastic and waterproof 
film that sticks to the surface. Dutch 
Boy white-lead makes a paint film 
that does not crack or scale and has 
reat hiding power. Users have 
Panel to rely on the unvarying unt- 
formity of Dutch Boy white-lead. 


For exterior work use a combina- 
tion of Dutch Boy white-lead and 


linseed oil. For flat finishes (usually 
desired for interior painting) mix 
Dutch Boy white-lead with Dutch 
Boy flatting oil. In either case the 
paint can be tinted to any color 


desired. 
Send for this 
free paint booklet 


We will be pleased to send you a new 
booklet, “ Painting— Protective and 
Decorative." This booklet tells what 
paint is, what paint does, and why 
paint protects the surface. It con- 
tains color plates of house exteriors 
and interiors and also of interesting 
and unusual artistic wall finishes 
that can be obtained with paint. 
This booklet sent free on request. 


Other Dutch Boy products 


In the famous Dutch Boy series of 
products besides white-lead, there 
are flatting oil, solder, red-lead, lin- 
seed oil and babbitt metals. 


National Lead Company makes, 
in addition, lead products for prac- 
tically every purpose to which lead 
can be put in art, industry and daily 
life. Among these products are die 
castings, Cinch expansion 
bolts, Hoyt Hardlead 
products for buildings, 
and printers’ metals. 


If you desire specific 
information about any 
of these or other uses of 
lead, write to the nearest 


branch of National ECER 
Lead Company. : 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San 
Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National 


Lead and Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue; Philas 
delphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street 


could be reused in erecting more trestle- 
work ahead. 

“The work took us, in all, about six 
weeks. Afterward we moved several 
houses on the same estate. One of them 
we carried over a public road, so raised on 
cribs that wagons and automobiles could 
drive under it without interference. 


*( ANE of our largest house-moving oper- 
ations," Mr: Eichten went on, “‘ was 
that at Charleston, West Virginia, where 
a total of fifty detached houses were 
moved to make way for the new State 
Capitol. In January of 1921 the old Cap- 
itol burned, and in choosing a site for the 
building to replace it, the state officials 
soc one of the residential sections of 
the city. Fifty nice residences, many of 
them of stone, brick, or stucco were 
bought by the State and condemned. But 
before the tearing-down process was 
under way, some residents conceived the 
idea that the houses might be moved. 

“Immediately the cry went up—as it 
invariably does in our work—that such 
an idea was ridiculous. Nevertheless, a 
number of the home owners went to the 
state officials and were permitted to re- 
purchase their properties, conditional 
upon their removal. Our company was 
engaged, and we went to work. 

“The new sites of the houses were scat- 
tered over a considerable area, about a 
half-mile radius. One house had to go 
south, a second north, a third west, and 
so on, in every possible direction. Finally, 
all the houses were moved except twelve. 
All available lots in the district had been 
taken, and the question arose, ‘What shall 
we do with these extra houses?” 

* ‘Why not start a new town with them 
across the river?’ we suggested. ‘We can 
take them over there as easily as any- 
where.’ 

“ Real estate men, eager to develop the 
other shore of the Kanawha, at once fell 
in with the plan, and we were told to go 
ahead. 

"We brought down two steel barges 
from Pittsburgh, and hitched them to- 
gether, with a wooden barge between. 
This time—because of the number of 
houses to be moved—we built a more or 
less permanent trestle of truss-work and 
cross-piling from the curb of the street to 
our Blatforin of cribbing on the barges, a 
distance of two kunded and twenty-five 
feet. Railroad tracks were laid on this, 
and over it, and without the least trouble 
the houses were drawn, one at a time, by a 
horse-power capstan. The barges took 
two houses a trip. Within three weeks we 
had the whole twelve relocated on the 
other side of the Kanawha. 

“This job was a large one because of the 
number of houses involved, but it wasn’t 
an especially difficult one. In the diffi- 
cult class, however, I would place the 
moving of the Jack’s Run Bridge, at Pitts- 
burgh, in 1922. The bridge spanned a 
ravine which separated two fast-growing 
sections of the city. The authorities de- 
cided to replace it with a new, larger, con- 
crete structure. Then the question arose 
as to what could be done, with traffic dur- 
ing the erection of the new bridge. 

“The nearest other bridge over the 
ravine was a mile or two away, and there 
was no passage through the ravine. Yet 
to move the old bridge aside, so that its 
use could be continued, presented a 
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dangerous problem. It was 750 feet in 
length, 150 feet high, and twenty-five 
years old. Though constructed entirely 
of steel, it might easily break and collapse 
in moving. 

“We agreed with the engineers in 
charge, that, in spite of the difficulties, the 
old bridge could be moved. New piers 
were prepared for it seventy-five feet 
below its old ones. Employing three 
hundred jacks, we raised it, and proceeded 
exactly as we do in moving houses, with 
cribbings, rails, and rollers. The actual 
moving was completed in one day, with- 
out interruption at any time to pedestrian 
trafic. Vehicular trafic was resumed 
on the bridge the next morning.” 


"NVHAT was the oddest job you ever 
had?" I inquired. d 

“T think it was one we did in Meadville, 
Pennsylvania," Mr. Eichleay responded, 
* at least the purpose of the job was odd. 
A man there had decided to build a new 
home, but he was very much in love with 
the fireplace and chimney in his old 
home. The old fireplace was not only 
a good one, but it had a character that 
could not easily be duplicated. 


**We told him it would be risky to at- 
tempt to move the fireplace unless the 
old house were moved with it. 

“Very well he directed. ‘Move the 
house." 

"We did. Once on the site of the 
projected new home the old house was 
torn away and the chimney and fireplace 
were left standing. The new house was 
then built about the fireplace. 

“ Another rather odd job was one which 
we performed at Rochester, New York, 
for George Eastman. One day he came 
to the conclusion that the music-room 
of his beautiful home was too small, and 
should be enlarged. However, this 
music-room was almost in the center of 
the residence, and so situated that the 
architectural character of the building 
would be marred by any attempt to 
build to it in the usual way. 

**'Y'ou could split the building,’ it was 
suggested; *move one half of it back far 
enough to give the music-room the addi- 
tional size, and then rebuild in the gap.’ 

“And that is just what was done. We 
cut the building in two at the music-room, 
and moved half of it to the left for ten 
feet. The enlargement was then easily 
effected by building in the open space. 
The occupants of the house were not dis- 
turbed at all by the operation. 

"You may he curious, too, as to the 
greatest distance we have moved large 
and heavy structures. The palm goes to 
two steel grain tanks, forty feet in diame- 
ter, and fifty-five feet high, which we con- 
veyed from Chicago to Milwakee, a dis- 
tance of eighty-five miles. At Chicago, 
the tanks were taken from their concrete 
foundations and moved onto a scow, 
which, towed by a tug, carried them 
across Lake Michigan.” 

“Is money saved in such stupendous 
operations?" I questioned. "Wouldn't 
it be cheaper to dismantle the structures?” 

" [n these cases, and in many others of 
the kind, it was far more economical to 
move them intact,” said Mr. Eichleay. 
“In fact," he concluded, “cost is the 
determining factor in any moving, ex- 
cept of course, in such rare instances as 
the raising of the Captain Brown house, | 
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How a 


“Fool Stunt" 
Made Me a 
Star Salesman 


WARREN HARTLE 


By Warren Hartle 


ARTLE, you're all wrong. Take 
my advice and stay where you 


are.” 


“But listen, Jim—” 


“Nothing doing. You can’t convince me 
that you can learn how to sell. If you had a 
selling personality, or if you had the ‘gift of 
gab’ it might be different. But you haven't. 
I don’t want to discourage you but you know 
yourself that you were never cut out to be a 
salesman. You'd just be wasting your time 
trying to learn. It’s a fool stunt, that’s all.’ 


Such was my running mate’s answer when 
I told him that I intended to learn the selling 
game. True, I didn’t know the first thing 
about selling, and it didn’t seem as if I was 
cut out for it. Clerking in the railway mail 
service was far removed from selling goods, 
and I didn’t blame Jim for trying to dis- 
courage me. 


Yet I had heard of a new and easy meebo 
of learning Salesmanship that was accom- 
plishing wonders. ‘This amazing method dis- 
closed the very secrets of selling that were 
used by the most successful salesmen in the 
country. Men who previously knew nothing 
about selling were getting results that were 
actually astonishing. 

Why, even one of my brother railroad 
workers—a fireman—who had learned these 
secrets was now making $7,000 a year! And 
there were many others—men who had been 
working in small-pay, routine jobs and were 
now earning five, ten and fifteen times as 
much money as Star Salesmen. If these fel- 
lows could make good, I felt that I could, too, 
so I determined at least to try. 


My First Selling Job 


From the day I began to study these won- 
derful secrets of selling in my spare time, I 
was filled with new hope—new ambition. So 
clearly explained were they that I “caught 
on" immediately. It seemed like no time 
before I had mastered them. It was then 
that I was informed that my first selling job 
was waiting for me. 

While I had always felt that these wonder- 
ful secrets would eventually make a successful 
salesman out of me, I never dreamed that my 
success would come so soon. 

The very first day I was on the road I put 
these secrets into actual practice—and they 
worked! At the end of my first week I re- 
ceived a letter from my sales manager con- 
gratulating me on my success. The first month 
I made a record for that territory! 


Multiplied Earnings Four 
Times First Year 


Each month my sales kept increasing. And just as 
my sales increased, so did my earnings. I was gct- 
ting nd big orders, at that— from con- 
cer: isly had refused to take on our 

wer multiphed four times the 


1 
order 


these wonderful selling secrets, 
-notchers of a big force of sales- 


men, and in spite of the keenest of competition I 
have maintained this lead ever since. 


Still, I take no great credit for my sudden rise in 
the selling game. What I have done anyone else 
can do. Indeed, I could relate scores of cases where 
these Secrets of Selling have done as much and more 
for men who were as “green” as I was. 


For instance, A. H. Ward, of Chicago, left a $20 a 
week job and last year made $13,500—over a thou- 
sand dollars a month. H. D. Miller, another Chicago 
boy, was making $100 a month as a stenographer 
in July, 1922. In September, 3 months later, he was 
making $100 a week as a salesman. W. P. Clenny, 
of Kansas City, Mo., stepped from a $150 a month 
clerkship into a selling job at $500 a month. In one 
month he made $850. M. V. Stephens, of Albany, 
Ky., was making $25 a week. He took up this 
training and now makes 5 times that much. J. H. 
Cash, of Atlanta, Ga., exchanged his $75 a month 
job for one which pays him $500 a month. O. H. 
Malfroot, of Boston, Mass., stepped into a $10,000 
position as a SALES MANAGER—so thorough is 
this training. 


The Secret Disclosed 


If you wish to get out of the rut and get a real job 
my advice to you is—learn these Secrets of Suc- 
cessful Selling. They are now revealed in full to 
every ambitious man by the National Salesmen’s 
‘Training Association. Hundreds of men have 
learned these secrets and are now filling splendid 
selling positions at salaries ranging from $3,500 to 
$10,000 a year. 

These secrets have always worked—they always 
till work. You can learn them in your leisure mo- 
ments in your own home. And just as soon as you 
are qualified and ready you are given free access to 
the N. S. T. A. Employment Service which puts 
you in touch with many fine sales openings. 


Great Free Book on Selling 


I am authorized to state that the interesting book, 
* Modern Salesmanship," will be sent absolutely 
free to those sending in the attached coupon. This 
valuable Book tells you all about the N. S. T. A. 
method of Salesmanship ‘Training and their Free 
Employment Service, which has at present more 
calls for salesmen than it can fill. In addition you 
will read of the big op- 
portunities now open for 
YOU in the selling game. 
'This Book is entirely 
free. Simply tear out 
and mail the attached 
coupon and it will be 
sent you at once. 


NATIONAL 
SALESMEN'S 
TRAINING ASS'N 
Dept. 23-D, 


N. S. T. A. Building 
Chicago, Illinois @ 


National Salesmen’s Training Ass'n 
Dept. 23-D, N. S. T. A. Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


Send me your free book, “Modern Salesmanship,” 
and proof that l can become a Master Salesman. 
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and others of that nature, where senti- 
ment or convenience, not money, governs. 
On the average, I would say that it is 
much cheaper to move a structure, within 
reasonable limits, than it is to dismantle 
and rebuild it. The Woodwell Building 
furnishes an example at point. Experts 
estimated it would cost $275,000 to tear 
down that building and rebuild it. We 
mov ed it for $80,000. 

“Naturally, where a building is old and 
out of date, and its value greatly depreci- 
ated, it would be cheaper to tear it down. 
It costs just as much to move a poor 
building as it does to move a good one, 
other conditions being the same." 

House moving is but one department of 
the Eichleays’ business, which embraces 
steel construction, shoring and founda- 
tion work, the building of huge steel der- 
ricks, and the fabrication, assembling, 
launching, and repairing of all kinds of 
river craft. The house-moving depart- 
ment, however, is virtually a business in 
itself, with from three hundred to five 
hundred men constantly on its pay roll. 
‘These men are also expert in taking down 
dangerous walls, or clearing away débris 
after a fire, explosion, or accident. 

John P. Eichleay is the president of 
the company; Harry O. and Roy O. 
Eichleay are vice presidents, and Walter 
B. Eichleay is its secretary and treasurer. 


'The Woman Who 
Wanted To Be 
a Martyr 


(Continued from page 43) 


father appeared. The lines about his 
mouth were deeper than usual. 
" Won't she come?’ ' asked Vi. 

"No," he answered, "she says she 
doesn't feel like eating.” 

“TIl speak to her.” 

Vihurried to her mother's room, knocked 
at the door. 

“Who is it?" 

“Irs Vi, Mother." 

Silence from the room. 

*[—I didn't mean what I said," Vi 
went on hesitatingly. "I've been working 
awfully hard, and I was tired. Will you 
forgive me and forget it—and come to 
supper, please?" 

“It’s all right, Vi,” her mother's voice 
came, slowly, wearily; “but I don't feel 
as if I could eat anything just now. Per- 
haps after you've finished, you'd fix me a 
tray—if it isn't too much trouble—and 
your father can bring it up to me.” 

Vi went back to the dining-room. 

The next morning Mr. Jordan sent for 
the doctor. Mrs. Jordan was ill. 

Vi went around the house, dark circles 
under her eyes, lines on her young face. 

"What did he say?" she asked her 
father breathlessly, after the doctor had 
left. 

He laid his hand gently on his daugh- 
ter's shoulder. 

“Nothing serious. The doctor says she 
needs a rest, that’s all.” 

“Oh, it isn’t a nervous breakdown?” 

“Well, not exactly—” 

“And it’s all my fault, my fault!” 

“No, it isn't!" His tone was sharp, 
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emphatic; “it isn't your fault any more 
than it is your mother’s.” Then, his 
voice becoming gentle once more, “She'd 
like to see you. Will you go up?’ 

Slowly, Viwent up-stairs to her mother’s 
room, knocked and entered. 

Her mother was lying in bed, relaxed, 
her eyes closed. She opened them, slow ly, 
wearily. 

“Ts that you, Vi?" her voice was very 
tired. 

“Yes, dear." Vi bent to kiss her mother. 
“How are you feeling this morning?" 

"I'm a little better. The doctor says 
I'll be all right if I take it easy for a few 
weeks. I guess I’ve just been doing too 
much. The old machine is running down, 
I'm afraid.’ Her smile came, patient, 
resigned. ‘‘The thing is—I don’t see how 
I'll be able to rest—there’s the house and 
your father." 

“Don’t worry about that, Mother,” 
said Vi quickly; “TIl stay and look after 


things. 

“Oh, will you? I hate to ask it of you. 
I know. that you want to get back to—’ 

“Te isn't that,” interrupted Vi; "it's 
just my job. But I'm sure I can arrange 
it. I’ve my vacatjon coming, you know." 

There was a little silence. 

“Ts there anything I can do for you?” 
asked Vi. 

“No, dear, nothing. I just wanted to 
speak to you.” Her hand came out from 


under the bedclothes, grasped Vi’s hand | 


and clung to it. “I don’t want you to 


feel badly about what happened yester- | 


day. I realize that you were tired and 
overwrought. 
take it that way, I know; but I was tired 
myself, and it was sort of a shock." Her 
voice broke, then she went on gently, ten- 


derly, ' “You know that all I want is your 


hap iness.' 
Ves, Mother,” breathed Vi, “I know 
that.” 

Mrs. Jordan gave a deep sigh. 

“You’ve been doing too much in New 
York. That's the trouble. It’s just worn 
you out. Of course, New York is a tempt- 
ing place—so many delightful things to do— 
theatres and everything—but if you could 


only have stayed home—” Her voice 
trailed off into silence. : 
Vi turned toward the door. “If you 


want anything, Mother, please call. I'll 
be right down-stairs.”” 

Her hands were clenched as she hurried 
out of the room. 

Monday morning she called up her 
office, explained about her mother's ill- 
ness, and arranged to take her vacation. 


"TRE day days that followed were very busy 
ones. Vi ran the house, superintended 
the maid; she also waited on ded mother, 
did errands for her, read to her. 

There were times when New York and 
the office and Bill came beating on her 
memory; those wonderful days of work, 
those wonderful evenings of laughter and 
Hnnpineem of companionship and love. 


ut she hardly ever let these thoughts | 


show in her face. She was sweet and 
smiing with her mother; she was gay and 
laughing with her father. 

But all the same he knew what was 
going on in her heart. 

“Vi,” he said, “I wish you would go 
back to your work." 

“Oh, I can't, Father,” she cried in an- 

“y <P 3 , 

swer. “You see, it's all my fault. I've 


It was foolish of me to | 
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got to see it through. If she doesn’t get 
better soon I think I'll give up my job 
and stay here all summer. I can hind 
something else in the fall.” 

“I wish you wouldn't," he said, adding, 
“T want you to be happy." 

Vi led at him, but in her heart she 
was thinking, "How can I ever be happy?" 


[£ WAS the next afternoon that, having 
fixed her mother comfortably in a steamer 
chair on the back piazza, she went to an- 
swer the front door bell and came face 
to face with Bill. 

She started back, all the color drained 
from her face. Then rallying quickly, she 
put out her hand and smiled at him. 

“Hullo, Bill! Come in, won't you?” 

He stared at her as he followed her into 
the house. He had never seen her so thin 
and pale and. worn-looking, and her smile 
had lost some of its luster. 

"[—I wanted to see you, Vi," he ex- 
plained. “You see, I’m going away." 

“ Away?” repeated Viwith a little gasp. 

“Yes, for a vacation, up in northern 
Michigan. And I won’t be back. I’ve 
got a better job back home in Detroit.” 

A little light touched Vi's face. 

“A better job? Isn't that fine! I'm 
awfully glad." 

* [—I wanted to see you before I went. 
I called up your office, and they said you 
were here; that there was illness in your 
family." 

“Yes, Mother's been quite sick.” 

“Oh, I'm so sorry." 

"She's getting better, though.” 

There was a little pause. 

“When do you think you'll go back?” 

“I don’t know. I think perhaps IIl 
stay here all summer.” 

"All summer?" He started. 
about your job?" 

" Well, I guess I'd have to give that up. 
I couldn't quite expect them to hold it 
open for me that long." 

“ But it's a good job!” he cried. 

“Yes, I know it is,” she smiled; “but 
with Mother like this and everything, 
why—lI just don't see how I can go back 
now. ‘It’s sort of up to me, that's all.” 

She spoke very simply, merely stating 
the facts. 

Bill looked at her, her violet eyes that 


“But what 


| met his so calmly, the line of her thin 


cheek, her pale face, her lips curved in a 
smile; and his heart went out to her. 

“Vil Vi!" A voice broke in upon them. 
Vi started to her feet. “Oh, there's 
Mother. Will you please excuse me?" 
She hurried out of the room. 

Bill's eyes followed her slim figure. He 
was remembering his last talk with her, 
ae how he had accused her of being self- 
ith. 


The front door banged. There were 


| hursicd footsteps in the hall. Bill looked 


up quickly as Mr. Jordan came into the 


| room. 


“T thought I saw you on the street," he 


| said breathlessly. ''Hoped I could catch 


you before you came in. I've been want- 
ing to have a talk with you for the last 
couple of weeks. I thought I'd go down to 
New York and see you, or send for you; 
and then I thought I'd wait and see S yeu 
didn’t turn up.’ 

Bill had risen to his feet and was staring 


at him. 
“I wanted to tell you a few things 
bs ; 
about Vi. There's no one to tell you but 
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The transmitter that sent photos by radio 

from London to New York. Batteries 

for energizing the tubes are shown in 
the lower shelves of the cabinet. 


General view obtained through courtesy of 
the Radio Corporation of America. Captain 
Richard Ranger of the R. C. A., inventor of 
the apparatus, is seen placing film upon 
drum of transmitter, U & U Photos 


HAT Burgess Radio Bat- 
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experienced radio engineers. 
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me. She never would. At first, Vi didn’t 
want to go away and work, thought her 
mother needed her, but I made her go. I 
wanted her to live her own life. I gave 
her the money and packed her off. And 
do you know—she's paid me back every 
cent! She's made her own way, standing 
on her own feet! And though she's got a 
good job and friends in New York, do you 
think she forgets her parents? No! Every 
Saturday she comes home. I've known 
her to give up parties and dances—good 
times with her beaux—never a word alone 
it—she just comes home. And here she is, 
looking after her mother. I want her to 
go back, but she won't go. And the thing 
1s, she doesn’t crab about it. I tell you, 
young man, I’ve four sons—they've all 
left home, and are doing well. I'm proud of 
them, but I'm prouder of my daughter." 

He broke off abruptly. Vi's quick, light 
footsteps were in the hall. 

“Why, Father!" she cried as she came 
into the room, “what are you doing here 
this time of day?" 

“Oh, I was up this way. Just thought 
I'd stop in and see how things were." 

She bimed upon him. “Oh, Mother's 


` out on the piazza. She wants to see you, 


Bill. Will you come?” 

She led him out through the back hall, 
opened the screen door for him, ushered 
him out with a gay, “Here’s Bill come to 
see you, Mother," then slowly she went 
back into the sitting-room. Her father 
had disappeared. She sank into a chair 
and sat staring in front of her. 


ILL started when he saw Mrs. Jordan. 

She looked so well, pink-cheeked and 
rested, and in contrast there rose before 
him Vi's strained, thin face, her worried 
eyes. 

“Tm sorry to hear you've been ill," he 
said. “Are you feeling better to-day?” 

She nodded, smiling. "Oh, yes, I'm 
much better. It just takes time, and I'm 
afraid I'm not a very good invalid. I just 
can’t get used to doing nothing.” 

‘ 

“It’s nice that Vi could arrange to 
stay,” he put in quickly. 

“Yes. That's one reason I want to get 
around again. She isn’t very happy stay- 
ing here at home. She's anxious to get 
back to New York and her friends and her 
good times." 

Bill threw Mrs. Jordan a searching 
glance. “Why, she never said anything 
to me about wanting to get back. In fact, 
she said she might stay all summer." 

“Oh, Vi wouldn't say it," Mrs. Jordan 
interrupted, "but I can fecl her straining 
at the leash.” 

Bill opened his mouth to speak, then 
closed it tight. 

Mrs. Jordan sighed. “I don’t want to 
keep Vi here. 1 want her to go where 
she'll be happiest.” She paused, then 
went on, sweet, resigned, “That’s the way 
with your children. You can't keep them 
with you—you don't want to. And yet 
sometimes it seems sort of hard.” 

She put out her hand. “Now, you run 
along back to Vi. I just wanted to speak 
to you a moment, to say how bad I 
felt when I heard there was trouble be- 
tween you and Vi. I hope it’s all over 
now. vant Vi to be happy. That’s all 
I'm thinking of." j 

Bill shook her hand, murmured some- 
thing, and fled. 

Inside the door, he paused and clenched 


| 
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his hands. He was angry at Vrs mother, 
angry because she looked so well while Vi 
was pale, angry because this illness of hers 
was wearing Vi out, but angry most of all 
because she would give no credit to her 
daughter. 

„He strode through the hall. Vi, hearing 
his step, rose and smiled at him as he came 
into the room. 

“She seems pretty well, doesn't she?” 


ILL did not answer. He looked into 

Vi'seyes, those deep violeteyes. Blindly 
he had come to see her to say good-by, not 
knowing exactly why he came or what 
he wanted. Now he knew. 

He took a quick step forward. 

“Vi, will you marry me?" 

Vi gave a little gasp. She grabbed the 
chair behind her, steadying herself. 

"[t was all a mistake," he went on; 
“will you forget what I said that night? 
It was all wrong! Oh, Vi, I love you! 
You're the finest, dearest girl—”’ 

She turned away and suddenly sat 
down on the couch. She was crying. 

“Vi, darling—what's the matter? Why, 
sweetheart— " 
arms. 

“Its foolish of me," she whispered, 
“but it’s been so horrid. And I was so 
worried about Mother—and I never 
thought I d see you again—”’ 

She raised her head from his shoulder 
and smiled at him through her tears. He 
smiled back and kissed her. 

“What you need is a real vacation," he 
said. “This hasn't been any. vacation 
for you at all. Vi! Let's get married— 
and you come with me! l've got some 
money saved, and I'm going to be making 


*Oh, Bill, how 


more." 
Vi's eyes sparkled. 
“But | 


wonderful!” ‘Then her face fell. 
can’t. There’s Mother.” 

In the silence that followed a shadow 
darkened the doorway. They looked up 
quickly. It was Mr. Jordan. 

“Why, Father! I thought you'd gone!" 


He grinned. “I had to stay around to | 


see how things were coming out.” 


Vi laughed. “Oh, it’s all right. Bil | 


and I are going to be married." 
* And I want her to be married now," 


went on Bill, springing to his feet. "I| 


think she needs to get away. She's all 
tired out, and I’m having a vacation, and 
we could go on a grand trip.” 

“When do you leave?” asked Mr. Jor- 
dan. 

* In three days," answered Bill. 

* Make it a week, will you?" 

“But, Mother—” interposed Vi. 

Her father turned to her. '* A wedding in 
the family is just what your mother needs'to 
complete her cure. Why, give her a week, 
just a week, and she'll have the grandest 
wedding for you—and a trousseau and 
everything you want. Your mother, Vi, 
is a very remarkable woman." 


"FOLKS Don't Change Much When 
They Are Laid Up," says a trained 
nurse who has had a long and varied 
experience. 
scribes human nature as a nurse sees 


it, and gives you some valuable little | 


hints on how to take care of yourself 
and of your family. "Sick men and 
sick women," she says, ‘‘are equally 
brave and equally fussy!” 


He gathered her into his 


Next month she de- 
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erts neither of you could earn your own 
iving. 

* Well," said Mr. Bucklin, shaking his 
head, “I didn't have any answer for that. 
Father didn't expect any. Perhaps he 
forgot all about it. But I didn't! 

“Tewasn’tthat I resented what my father 
had said. On the contrary, it appealed to 
me ‘in the name of common sense,’ just 
as he had put it. And it roused my 
curiosity! I wondered if I could stand on 
my own feet. 

“While I was still mulling it over in my 
mind, we went up into New Hampshire 
for the summer. By that time I had de- 
cided that I was going to show that I 
could stand on my own feet. 

“The trouble was," laughed Mr. Buck- 
lin, “I didn't know where to put my feet 
to get a start. My father probably would 
help me find a job in his own line of busi- 
ness. But in that case I would still feel 
that I'was leaning on him. That wouldn't 
be proving that T could go it by myself. 


*FT'HEN came one of those curious little 

chances which have such far-reach- 
ing results. Through one of my mother's 
friends, I heard that The American Sure- 
ty Company, in Boston, wanted an office 
boy. How this bit of information filtered 
up into New Hampshire I don't know, 
but I seized upon it. 

“I went to my father and talked the 
matter over with him. He said, ‘Go ahead, 
boy, and take the job. Tell your mother 
how you feel about it, and she won't ob- 
ject.” Mother took more persuading; but 
that night she helped me pack my trunk, 
and the next day I came to Boston. In 
my pocket I had twenty dollars which my 
father had given me. 

“T went straight to the surety com- 
pany's office and asked for the general 
manager. He seemed to consider me 
favorably. But after talking a while he 


said: 

“Will you have to depend entirely up- 
on yourself for your support?? 

“T had been thinking over that very 
thing, coming down on the train. I knew 
that Father would help me out with m 
living expenses. But i1 let him do it 
wouldn't be proving that I could support 
myself without favor from anyone. So I 
was ready to answer the general manager. 
Yes! I was going to live on my salary as 
office boy. 

“Well he said dubiously, ‘it won't 
be more than five dollars a week at the 
start.’ 

“<PIl take the job,’ I said. 

“I got a little hall bedroom for a dollar 
and a half a week, and paid a week’s rent 
in advance. It cost mea little to move in, 
and to buy paper and stamps for writing 
home. I bought a meal ticket, twenty- 
one meals, from the landlady for three 
dollars and a half. What was left of ten 
dollars—you remember I had twenty— 
I kept as a reserve. The other ten dollars I 
put inthe Boston Five-Cent Savings Bank. 
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t slo acquire some- 
ones else type 
of beauty? 


T simply cannot be done! The 
skin needs not cosmetics and 
complicated preparations but 
merely a mild cleansing agent 
that will release and preserve its 
own normal health and glow. 
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Resinol Soap és ideally cleans- 
ing and refreshing. Its gentle ac- 
tion thoroughly rids the pores 
of dust, soot, germs, etc., which 
interfere with their normal ac- 
tivity, and mean ruin for the 
complexion. 


Its rich color and distinctive 
fragrance come naturally from 
the healthful Resinol properties 
it contains—those properties which are 
causing Resinol Soap more and more to 
take the place of the ordinary, highly 
perfumed soap whose strong odor is only 
too often a cloak for mediocre quality 
and harmful ingredients. 

If your complexion is now marred by 
blackheads, blotches, roughnesses, etc., 
apply Resinol and see how quickly it clears 
them away. This soothing, healing oint- 
ment has been successfully prescribed for 
years for skin disorders. Itching rashes, 
slight or serious, chafings, or the smart of 
a burn, cut or sore quickly respond to its 
first application. No home should be with- 
outit. Resinol products sold by all drug- 
gists. 
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Do Something New 


This Summer 


Out of the old rut, into a new environment. 


A new 


and lovely country, near, yet like a foreign land. New 


sights, new things to do. 


New interest. 


New vim. 


A summerland supreme. 


(CHANGE is the spice of life. Taste some 
of it this summer and be rejuvenated, 
spiritually, mentally and physically. To do 

e usual continually is to grow old quickly. 
To change now and then, is to retain en- 
chanting youth. 


Come and see the Land of Youth called 
Southern California—it's one of the coolest 
summer playgrounds. The U. S. Weather 
Bureau's figures, not for last year but for 
forty-seven years, show these average mean 
temperatures in a central (inland) city in 
this section: 47 Junes, 66 degrees; 47 Julys, 
70; 47 Augusts, 71; 47 Septembers, 69. 
And we promise, too, that you'll sleep uz- 
der blankets nine nights out of ten all sum- 
mer; and that no rain will spoil your fun. 


What sport is therc?— well, every sum- 
mer sport that you can think of ar its best. 
Golf, tennis, motoring, riding, camping, 
fishing, hunting, hiking, mountain climb- 
ing, ocean sailing, bathing, aquaplaning, 
acroplaning—you simply name your own 
and it is there withia your rcach. 


Old missions, deserts, orange groves, 
strange flowers, trees and vegetation, lec- 


tures, music, art. Or hotels, restaurants 
and modern dancing to famous orchestras. 


Five thousand miles of motor boulevards, 
paved like city streets, connecting every- 
thing. Rest? Within two hours you're in a 
log cabin among the trees besides a mile- 
high lake, in the great majestic quiet of the 
mountains. 


Men, women, children—all are capti- 
vated because it furnishes what each likes 
best. Southern California is the land for 
every age from toddlers to venerable sages, 
a spot unique in these United States. It's 
the new height to which you can climb 
from out of your ola rut. Don't pass it by. 


Special round trip low-rate fares 
from May 15 until October 31 on all 
railroad lines. 


Any ticket agent can tell you all about 
it. Or mail coupon below to us. 


Southern California is the new and inter- 
esting gateway to Hawaii. 


Plan now for this summer. The finest trip, 
the greatest and most beneticial change 
you've ever had. It’s grand fun and it pays 
and you may never have another chance. 
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“That was twenty-six years ago,” he 
laughed, “and the ten dollars is still there! 
I have never touched it, or a penny of the 
interest. When the first Christmas came, 
the company gave each employee a ten- 
dollar gold piece. I put mine in the sav- 
ings bank, and have never touched that 
either. The first dividend, from the first 
stock I ever owned, also went into the sav- 
ings bank and is still there. It is just a 
matter of sentiment now; but that ac- 
count means a lot to me." 

“Then you did manage to live oneyour 
five dollars a week?" I asked. 

“Yes,” he said; “I did it for six months 
or more. Then I got a raise to six dollars 
a week. Before this—only a couple of 
weeks after I left home—my father had 
sent me a check. I carried it around with 
me all day, thinking what I'should do 
about it. And that night, when I went 
home, I sat down and wrote him a let- 
ter. 

“Te was the finest letter I knew how to 
write!" said Mr. Bucklin, with smilin 
earnestness. ‘‘I told him how much 
appreciated what he had done for me, all 
through the years of my boyhood; how 
grateful I was for the help he was still 
offering me. But I sent back the check! A 
few days later, some money came from 
my mother. I sent that back, too, with a 
similar letter. 

“Then my brother wrote. He said he 
understood how I felt about having Father 
and Mother help me, but it was different 
with him. He knew I wouldn’t mind tak- 
ing something for smokes and little things 
of that sort—and he sent me ten dollars. 
I wrote him a nice letter too, but I re- 
turned the money! 

“T didn’t want to hurt their feelings, 
but I had set out to prove something; or, 
rather, to find out something for my own 
satisfaction. Could I face the world, all 
alone, and make a living? The only way 
to know that I could was to do it. 

“I hadn't been in Boston long, when 
my father stopped here on his way to New 
York, and invited me to dinner at the 
Parker House. I have never forgotten 
that meal! It was the first really good big 
one I'd had since leaving home. 


“WE TALKED a long time over that 
dinner. He tried again to persuade 
me to accept money from him, but he 
finally gave it up. js may have been a 
foolish whim on my part; but somehow I 
had to go through with it—and I never 
once have regretted that I did." 

“Were you promoted soon?" I asked. 

“Tt didn't seem very soon to me," was 
the amused reply. “A year went by, and I 
was then only a minor clerk, earning a very 
small salary. I worked hard; but I was so 
intent on sticking it out that nothing else 
counted. I can’t remember taking any 
recreation at all. There were no movies 
then, and I couldn’t afford to go to the 
theatre. 

“T probably was so tired at night that 
I was ready to go to bed anyway. I al- 
ways walked to the office and home again 
—a good long walk it was, too! All through 
the day I had errands to run; and I liter- 
ally ran them. 

“A nice old chap had -charge of the of- 
fice boys and the minor clerks. I had 
sense enough to know that if I wanted to 
get on at all, it behooved me to try to 
make a hit with him. So, whenever I was 
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sent on an errand, I ran all the way there 
and all the way back. i 

“There was one thing that happened 
in those office-boy days,” he went on, 
“which I’ve thought of a great many 
times. I was often sent to the bank for 
money; and I always counted it, to see 
that Í had the right amount. Sometimes 
I would do this before leaving the bank. 
Then I would roll it up tight, clutch 
it in my hand, stick my fist into my 
pocket, and run back to the office 
with it. Other times I would wait until 
I got back, then count it before handing 
it to the cashier. | 

*One day, when I did this, I found that 
I had twenty dollars too much. I counted 
it several times, and always with the | 
same result. Then I took it to the 
cashier. 

“Will you please count this? I said. 
*[f I haven't made a mistake, there's 
twenty dollars too much.’ 

"He looked at me with a queer little 
smile, counted the money, and told me I 
was right about the twenty dollars. 

“Shall I take it back now?’ I asked. 

“Yes, Walter, he said; ‘you’d better 
go right back with it.' 

“So I hustled around to the bank and 
returned the bill to the teller. He merely 
thanked me, with a queer little smile 
which I thought matched the one our 
cashier had given me. 

“The fadene ended there,” said Buck- 
lin; “but I’ve often wondered whether 
the thing had been arranged between the 
teller anid our cashier to test my honesty.” 

"What came «fter the errand-run- 
ning period?” I asked. 

“The beginnings of office work," said 
Bucklin. “I began to make copies of 
policies, and to do other mechanical work 
of that sort. But I could learn a good 
deal while I was doing it. Gradually I was 
advanced to other clerical work. After a 
while they let me talk with some of the 
people who came in. And so it went on; 
just the usual progress. 


"(C)NE day my father came up from 

New York and, without lettiflg me 
know, went to the house where I was liv- 
ing and had all my belongings moved to 
another and more comfortable place, 
where he paid the rent for three months 
in advance. Then he telephoned me that 
he was in town and asked me to have din- 
ner with him that night. 

"When I went to his hotel he told me 
what he had done. He said that I was 
vong him and making my mother 
very unhappy; that I had proved I could 
support myself; and that my persistence 
was now only a sort of selfish pride. He 
had arranged that I should receive from 
his bankers, every three months, a check 
to help out in my expenses. I was to take 
this ‘without any further nonsense.’ 

“I did take it, because I didn't want to 
hurt him, or my mother, any longer. I 
had found out that I could stand on my 
own feet. 

"Perhaps one of the most important 
steps I took was during my second year 
with the company. Next to the general 
manager, who was the head of the office, 
was the attorney. He was really the assist- 
ant manager and would bisbably get the 

igher position in case of a vacancy. Ifig- 


ured that the way to be in line for such top — 


Positions was to study law, although I had 
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WASHINGTON 


ASHINGTON in Springtime is 

a veritable fairyland of blos- 
soms, attaining its fullest beauty at 
the blooming of the famous Japa- 
nese Cherry Trees along the Tidal 
Basin in April. 

Overhanging the broad footpath, 
these blooming masses of pink and 
white and lavender stretch in end- 
less profusion. Nowhere else, 
except in Japan itself, will you see 
their like. 

And nowhere butin Washington 
will you see so many interesting 
personages—foreign representa- 
tives, Senators and public officials, 
distinguished Americans— whose 
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no intention of practicing it as a profes- 
sion. So I entered the law school of Bos- 
ton University, and was later admitted to 
the bar. While I was in law school, I 
worked most of my spare time in the office. 
This was pretty strenuous, for it frequentl 
involved studying until one and two o elock 
in the morning. 

“It seems to me, however, that one of 
the great secrets of advancement is in 
being prepared for an opening when it 
comes. Only a few months after I was 
admitted to the bar the general manager 
left. The attorney was made general man- 
ager—and I became attorney for the com- 
pany! I was twenty-two years old then; 
and only four years before this I had been 
still an office boy at six dollars a week. It 
was simply a question of hard work, and 
looking ahead. 

“ No, it wasn't entirely that!" he added 
quickly. “I was very fortunate in two re- 
spects: my home training and my business 
training had been alike in that they were 
both based on the principles of integ- 
rity. 

* My father was scrupulously honest 
and truthful; a stern man, but with a gen- 
uine kindliness behind his strictness. I 
never knew him to be guilty of meanness 
or of injustice. As for the surety company, 
it was one that never shaved corfiers, but 
always kept the straight course of fair and 
honorable dealing. It is a great advantage 
for a young man to begin his business life 
under those conditions. 

“Later, I came under another very 
helpful influence. When I was twenty- 
eight years old, I married the daughter of 
Melville L. Cobb, then one of the leading 
wholesale coal merchants of Boston; a 
man of great ability and of the highest 
character, both in business and in his per- 


-sonal life. I had a long and close associa- 


tion with Mr. Cobb, and owe a great deal 
to his wise counsel." 


HAT I have told above seems to me 

the vitally important part of Walter 
Bucklin's story. The succeeding chap- 
ters follow almost inevitably. 

"Thé year after he married, he started in 
the insurance business for himself. He was 
making a good thing of this when, in 1912, 
he gave it up to become connected with 
the Massachusetts Employees Insurance 
Association. 

“It is curious about opportunities," he 
said, in telling me about this change. 
“They come so unexpectedly. For in- 
stance, I wasin New York last week and 
called up a friend of mine, a young writer 
who had been having a long, hard pull. 
After our exchange of greetings he said 
excitedly: 

“You were right, Walter. 
phone rang!’ 

“What do you mean? I demanded. 

“Don’t you remember?’ he said. ‘You 
told me once that the thing to do was to 
keep plugging away, doing the best work 
I possibly could; and then some day, fig- 
uratively speaking, the telephone would 
ring and I’d be asked to step in through 
the door of opportunity. You remember?’ 

“Oh, yes" I said. 

“Well? he went on triumphantly, 


The tele- 


' ‘the telephone did ring! Literally, as well 


as figuratively. Last week I was called up 
and offered the assistant editorship of a 
Roo magazine. l've got my chance at 
ast. 
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The least expensive battery 
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esque water front, merchantmen 
from overseas, mighty men-o'-war, 
lusty-lunged tramp steamers,state- 
ly liners off for Hawaii and the 
Orient; Yosemite and others of 
California's four magnificent na- 
tional parks; the Giant Redwood 
Forests,the world's oldest and larg- 
est living things; Beautiful Lake 
Tahoe and the country made fa- 
mous by Mark Twain's “Jumping 
Frog" and Bret Harte's “Luck of 
Roaring Camp”; Mt, Shasta,fourth 
highest peak in the United States; 
the Spanish Missions, including 
Mission Dolores in San Francisco 
Mission Carmel, Mission San Jose 
and others—shrines of a romantic 
age. 

Each of these wonder-trips is 
within a day of San Francisco, your 
headquarters and logical starting 
point. Low round trip fares all 
summer. Send coupon now to CALI. 
FORNIANS INC., San Francisco, 
and get the free booklet that pic- 
tures and describes vacation joys 
you can never forget. 
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“That is the way things happen," Buck- 
lin went on. “We go on and on, just tend- 
ing to our _ knitting, and suddenly ‘the 
telephone rings’ and the voice of oppor- 
tunity comes over the wire. 

“Of course it isn’t always actually a 
"phone message; but in my case that really 
has happened twice. In 1912, for instance, 
Wallace Donham called me up and asked 
me to have lunch with him. We were 
good friends, and I accepted without think- 
ing anything about it. But at luncheon 
he Shae that he had agreed to be the 
president of the new Massachusetts Em- 

loyees Insurance Association, if I would 
be the vice president and general mana- 


E confess,” laughed Bucklin, “that it 
didn't look like a very promising oppor- 
tunity at the time. Most insurance men 
thought the enterprise couldn't succeed. 
I guess several others had turned down 
the job before it was offered to me. It 
wasn't a very tempting one at that time 
from any point of view. To me personally 
it meant a financial sacrifice. My own 
business paid me better. 

“But I believed it was something that 
ought to be done. And when a thing ought 
to be done, it can be done. So I sold my 
business and tackled the job." 


VIDENTLY, Mr. Bucklin's theory 

was correct. Under his management 
the business of the new company—the 
name being very soon changed to the 
Liberty Mutual—grew from $600,000, in 
1912, to over $7,000,000 in 1923, when he 
left it. Meanwhile, he had become the 
president. 

Then, both literally and figuratively, 
the telephone rang again. This time it 
summoned him to the presidency of the 
National Shawmut Bank. 

* Didn't it take a lot of ae to go in- 
to an entirely different business?” I asked. 

“Perhaps self-confidence rather than 
courage," he said. ''But of course we 
should have no business of any kind, with- 
out courage! Every business executive 
knows that. The man who is afraid to 
face responsibility is not fit to be an ex- 
ecutive. 

"s But. there is another type of man who 
also isn 't fit to be an executive; and that 
is the type that wants to be the whole 
works and can't put responsibility on his 
associates; the type that thinks no one but 
himself has the judgment and ability to 
carry out policies. 

“This sort of man usually makes the 
mistake of having eight or ten men 
his organization ‘reporting’ direct] 
him. That’ s too many. It doesn’t leav 
the head of the business enough time nag 
think out the big problems with which 
he must concern himself. 

“Here in the bank, I have only five men 
reporting directly to me. We have daily 
conferences. These men have associates 
who report to them. And so it goes on 
through the various layers, so to speak, 
of the business. Running a sizable busi- 
ness is a question of organizing, of having 
the right men in charge of the few big jobs, 
and of delegating details and responsi- 
bility under proper supervision. 

"You spoke of my coming into ‘an en- 
tirely new kind of business’ But the 
fundamental principles of large organiza- 
tions are very much alike. The executive’s 
job is always the same; someone has said 
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that it consists of three duties—organi- 
zing, deputizing, and supervising. Of 
course he must understand the broader 
technical phases of the business. The af- 
fairs of a big insurance company, with mil- 
lions of dollars to invest, present many of 
the very problems that come to a banker. 
d my experience there was a great 
elp. 


“you referred to the necessity of hav- 
ing the right men in the subordinate 
executive positions," I said. “What do 
ya consider in selecting a man for such a 
o 


Mr. Bucklin thought for a moment, 
then said: 

“First of all I consider his business 
record. That tells a pretty plain story. 
We are talking now of choosing men for 
an executive position; and usually one 
doesn’t put an untried man into a place of 
that sort. He must have a past record on 
which I can base the hope of a future 
achievement. A man who has made good 
in one job after another is likely to go on 
making good. 

“I consider his age. I don’t want him 
too old to learn; too old to have energy 
and enthusiasm; or too old to have a long 
period of progressive service ahead of him. 
On the other hand, I don’t want him too 
young to have the judgment that comes 
only through experience. 

“Of course I consider his personality. 
And I admit that I want it to be a person- 
ality that is pleasing to me. The reason 
is that I don't see how men can work to- 
gether with great efficiency if they haven't 
a deep and sincere liking for each other. 
I suppose I could get along with a business 
associate who was not also my friend; but 
I know we should not produce the best 
results. 

“And one of the most important things 
to be considered, in any possible candidate 

or an executive position, is whether the 
man is willing and able to travel in double 
harness; that is, his ability to be a team 
worker. If he hasn't that ability, don't 
try to make an executive out of him. 

“ And, above all, pick men for promotion 
from your own organization if it is hu- 
manly possible to do so. 

“Of course, on rare occasions when 
technical or special training is absolutely 
essential for a certain job, it may be neces- 
sary to get someone from the outside. But 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
there is someone in the organization who 
will do the job if he is only given a chance. 

“You can't tell by the looks of a toad 


| how far he can jump. I have been as- 


tounded many times by the way young 
men whose qualifications for a big job 
seemed doubtful have really hit the job 
a wallop and have made good. 

“So f semis believe not only in giving 
the men who have shown any real quali- 
fications for promotion a chance, but also 
in giving them every possible assistance 
to fl the bigger job. 

“Tt is up to the men themselves whether 
their work from day to day indicates 
that they are entitled to be considered for 
the bigger job. One reason there are so 
few winners in business is that so few men 
realize that their work is really judged by 
results, and that the results are carefully 
watched by their superiors when they least 
suspect it.” 
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and the grandeur that was 


A Parson's Strange 
Adventures With 
Men of Many 
Kinds 


(Continued from page 45) 


during this period," Doctor Young said 
to me. "It was with John Muir, the great 
naturalist and explorer. I made two long 
trips with him; and it was he that opened 
my eyes to the wonder and beauty of the 
great outdoors. 

“More than once during these excur- 
sions we were close to death. The cold 
sweat still starts out on my body when I 
recall one never-to-be-forgotten experi- 
ence. 

“Muir had promised to show me the 
sunset from a peak some seven or eight 
thousand feet bi. We had to tramp 
across ten miles of rough, snow-covered 
country and scramble over almost as 
many glaciers before we could begin the 
actual climb. 

“Fifteen years among the Sierras had 
taught Muir how to slide up a mountain, 
and it was only by exerting myself to the 
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| limit of my endurance that I was able to 
keep up with him. As we approached the 
summit, his eagerness lent him the agility 
of a mountain goat. While I was some 
distance behind him, he rounded a sharp 
turn in the narrow ledge we were follow- 
ing, and was out of sight. 
| ‘It was several minutes before I made 
that turn. When I did, I saw that our 
ledge ended abruptly in a fissure in the 
rock. It was only five or six feet wide, and 
I could easily have leaped it, if I hadn't 
been so tired. 

“A stone about the size of my head pro- 
jected from the slippery gravel which 
filled the steeply sloping fissure to within 
a dozen feet of the surface. In my haste 
to catch up with my guide, I did not stop 
to make sure that this stone was a part of 
the cliff, but stepped with springing force 
upon it. Instantly, it slipped from be- 
neath my feet, and I shot with it down 
toward a precipice! 


“TN FALLING, I had struck my hands 

against the opposite wall of the fissure, 
twisting my arms behind me and dislo- 
cating bork shoulders. As I slid swiftly 
down the sharp incline, I instinctively 
flattened my body against the sliding 
gravel, digging my chin and toes into it to 
check my descent, for my arms of course 
were useless. But not until my feet were 
hanging over the edge of the cliff did I 
stop. fen then, I seemed to be slipping 
ich by inch. 

“How many agonizing moments I spent, 
dangling off the edge of that precipice 
which overhung a crevasse bristling with 
rapier-like points of ice a thousand feet 
below, I don't know. I do know that 
presently I began to shiver with cold and 
nervousness. Every time a tremor ran 
through my body, I could feel that 
treacherous shale slipping, slipping. . . . 
I simply hung on with my will. 

“T was dizzy with pain and nausea when 
L.heard Muir's voice, low and steady, but 
apparently far away. Then the sound of 
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his voice kept receding, and I concluded 
that ine at iene d Seid him. I " e 
think I fainted then. en I came to, 

Muir was bending over me from a spur \ \ Ider horizons 
that stuck out from the wall of the chasm 
somewhere above pr head. 


“‘Hold steady, old man,’ he said; ‘T’ll 
have to swing you out a bit.’ Z 

“T felt his big hand at my back, fum- ye eae [S TOU Ci OU ONS 

bling cautiously at my clothing for a firm 
rip. 

E * Now! he said; and I slid out of the 

cleft with a rattling shower of gravel and 

stones. As I swung clear of the edge, for 

an awful instant I stared straight at the 
lacier, a thousand feet below! Then my 

feet touched the side of the cliff. 

“ Muir crooked his arm, and as my head 
came up to his level, he caught me by my 
collar with his teeth. He was going to 
need both hands for climbing. Still hold- 
ing me as a panther holds her cub, he 
inched his way straight up, ten or twelve 
feet back to the little shelf along which 
we had come. 

* [t was an utterly impossible feat. And 
yet he accomplished it, risking his life 
every step of the way to save mine. Muir 
was that sort of friend! 


“THE world has produced only one 
John Muir; but among thosescattered 
pan I found many men who shared 

is courage, daring, and his steadfastness 
in friendship. The one who will always 
stand out most vividly in my memory was 
an Irish saloon-keeper I ran across in 
wind-swept Nome in 1900, during the 
famous stampede of that year. 

“His name was ‘Bunch-grass Bill,’ and 
he was the biggest-hearted man I ever met 
in all my life. Bill had a nervous trigger 
finger; and so far as I could find out, he 
feared neither God nor the devil! He sold 
whisky, drank it, gambled, swore fluently 
and habitually; yet he came to be thè 
— devoted and loyal friend I’ve ever 

ad. 

“The typhoid epidemic was fearful in 
Nome that winter. At one time, I had 
three desperately sick men on bunks in my 
little ten-by-twelve tent, while two con- 


Coupons from well secured bonds pay for breathing 
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at night making coffins, and often acted National City Bank Building, New York 


as undertaker. There was a sort of tacit 
agreement between us: Bill never swore in BONDS SHOR LD DERMINOTES ACCEEDIANCES 
my presence, and I never preached at him! 

“When the doctor told them at the 
Odd Fellows meeting that I had come 
down with typhoid, Bill made the first 
public speech of his life. 
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! was a wonderful animal. 


| thoroughly 


| story, an 


| “Outside, the savage arctic wind raged. ! 
When it grew still, the mercury dropped 
| to fifty and sixty degrees below zero. | 


Then the black death mist brooded over 
the icy wastes, and men breathed out ice 
splinters instead of air. 

“Inside, every nail head was a knob of 
frost. When my blankets, damp from the 
steam of cooking, touched the wall, they 
became clamped so tightly to the roug 
boards that it actually tore the fabric to 
pull them free. Underneath my cot, my 
clothes were a solid lump of ice. 

“But for seven long weeks I scorched 


| and parched with fever. When at last it 


broke, I was so weak and emaciated that 
when they bundled me up in a blanket, 
like a baby, and hung me on the hook 
of a big steelyard, I weighed only sixty 
pounds! 

“The doctor said I must have milk if I 
was to live. That was enough for Bill! 
There was only one cow in Nome. She 
Her owner sold 
twenty gallons of milk daily, although she 
didn’t look as if she gave one. 

“Bill strapped on his two big guns and 
went to call on the owner of the cow. 

"*Look here,’ he said, ‘your cow’s 


| giving too darn much milk. Now, I've 


got to have some milk, and I don’t care 
what it costs—but it’s got to be pure! 


| The man that’s going to drink it has 
| enough bugs in him already. If you put 
' any tundra water, or chalk, or rotten con- 


densed milk in the milk I get from you— 
well, vou know me" And he patted his 
guns significantly. 

“T got my milk, fresh and undiluted, 


| every day. Bill brought it himself. -And 


this milk saved my life. 

“T wish I could add that Bill became 
reformed. But this is a true 
I’m afraid he never got as far 
as that. This much, however, I am proud 
to tell: One day in the spring of 1900, 
when the army of gold seekers was be- 
ginning to land on the ‘Golden Beach,’ I 


| was standing with Bill near his saloon. 


On a sudden impulse, I spoke to him. 

“Bill? I said, ‘I love you—but I don't, 
like your business. It's a bad business. 
See what it's done to a lot of good fellows 
around here. You are too big for it. I 
wish you'd drop it and do something . . . 
that doesn't hurt folks.’ 

“Bill made no reply, and I supposed 
my words had been fruitless. But a few 
weeks later, a friend told me that Bill had 
sold out and gone to gold mining. 

* "That's good!’ I exclaimed. ‘Did he 
give any reason? ` 

"Yes the man replied; ‘Bill said you 
told him to.’ 


"SOME of the finest, stanchest souls I 
J have ever known were among the men 
who cast their lot with Alaska in those 
early days. On the other hand, the most 
degraded savage I saw in all Alaska was a 
white man from a fine old English family, 
whose correct name I do not give here. 

“I had been called in to prescribe for 
the younger brother of our head chief, 
Shakes. The boy was so sick that I 
feared he would die, unless we could get 
medical assistance in caring for him. I 
could set bones and dose minor ailments, 
but I knew nothing of diagnosing a seri- 
ous illness. 

“T said as much to the white man at 
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“‘Why don’t you get Doc Hickson to 
look him over?’ he asked. 

**Who is Doc Hickson? I demanded. 

* *One of the best educated medicos on 
this side of the Atlantic, I judge. Gradu- 
ate of Oxford, and of Dublin Medical Col- 
lege. Had several years' practice, in Paris 
hospitals, too.' 

**Where is he?” I asked. 

**In a bark shanty on the edge of the 
village.' 

“T found the place—the dirtiest, most 
disreputable-looking shanty in that outer 
fringe of dirty, disreputable shanties. 
There wasn't even a door on which to 
knock. I pulled aside the filthy strip of 
blanket that hung over the entrance and 
went in. 

“The room was filled with thick, acrid 
smoke. I could make out a squaw, squat- 
ting on her haunches before a fire and 
stirring a bubbling mess in a pot. A half- 
breed child played beside her. 

“*Well, stranger? came a voice from 
the back of the room. 

“Stretched on a miserable pallet of 
dirty blankets, I dimly saw the half- 
naked body of a white man. 

** Are you Doctor Hickson?' I asked. 

* "That's what they used to call me,’ 
he replied. 

“©Then I want you to come with me to 
see a sick Indian boy, who's going to die 
if he doesn't get medical help soon.’ 

“Let the damn brute die!’ he growled. 
‘The only £ood Indians are dead ones.’ 

**[ want you to come with me to see 
this boy!’ 

*** [ won't do it!’ 

** All right, Doctor Hickson,’ I said 
quietly. ‘You are a bigger man than I am, 
and I can't carry you. But I can stay 
here until you change your mind.' 

“He just lay there on that heap of 
filthy rags and blinked up at me. 

“*This is a little the worst Siwash 
shanty I was ever in,’ I went on, ‘and you 
are a little the lowest-down Siwash [I've 
ever seen. I don’t want your hospitality, 
or your company; but here I stay until 
you see reason.’ And I sat down on the 
dirt floor beside him. 

“Tt was too dark to be sure, but I 
thought I saw the blood creeping up un- 
der his skin. At any rate, he got up, 
stuck his legs into a pair of greasy buck- 
skin pants, and pulled on some old moc- 
casins. 

“He didn’t walk with me. He shuffled 
along behind until we entered the house 
where the sick boy lay. 

“¢There’s your patient, I said, and 
stepped back into the shadows. 


“THEN an amazing thing happened! 
Something sloughed off the man along 
with the dirty strip of blanket which he 
threw from his shoulders into a corner. 
His whole body straightened. His head 
came up. The hand he put on the sick 
boy’s wrist was as firm as mine. His 
voice, as he poured out a rapid fire of 

uestions in the Thlinkit language, was 
the voice of authority. 

“In ten minutes, he had made a careful 
examination and a skillful diagnosis. 
“Then, ‘Pen and ink! he snapped. 

“I handed him a scrap of wrapping 
paper and a stubby pene As he wrote 
out directions in a firm, rapid hand, he 
gave me more detailed instructions for 
treating the case. 
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man 614% Real Estate Bonds. His prin- 
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reinvested the bond interest. It was not 
long until he had won ease and luxury.” 
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“He was the doctor now, accustomed to 
respect and deference. But the moment 
he picked up that filthy strip of blanket 
again, he underwent a complete change, 
and once more it was the squaw-man that 
shuffled past me through the open door. 

* As soon as I had done what I could 
for the sick boy, I hurried back to that dis- 
reputable shack on the edge of the village. 
The white man was where I had first seen 
him—stretched on that heap of dirty 
blankets. 

**What do you want?’ he snarled. ‘I 
did what you asked, didn’t I? Go away 
and leave me in peace!’ 

“I didn't try to preach at him. I just 
sat there and talked about anything that 
came into my mind. After a while, I got 
to books. 

“All at once, he jumped up and began 
to rummage on a rafter. Presently he 
found a battered tin box, from which he 
fished out a handsome leather-bound 
Greek Testament. He handed the book 
to me. It fell open at the fourteenth 
chapter of Saint John. 

*** Let not your heart be troubled,’ I be- 
gan. 

“He snatched the Testament from my 
hand, and in a deep, rich voice, read the 
beautiful Greek phrases far more surely 
than I could have done. 

“Then, as suddenly as he had begun, he 
stopped. With a hopeless gesture, he re- 
turned the book to the box and sagged 
back on his pallet of ragged blankets. 

“Go away,’ he whined. ‘You make me 
remember.’ 

“A few days later I went back. But the 
bark shanty was empty. I never saw him 
again. 

“That man, in his degradation, was a 
sermon more powerful than can be preached 
in words. A sermon on the tragic and 
terrible consequences of being false to the 
good that is in every human heart. No 
one of us can play the traitor to his own 
soul and not pay a fearful price for that 
treason.” 


AU THE end of ten years, largely be- 
cause he wanted his little daughters to 
go to schools where there were Earla 
speaking children, Doctor Young left 
Alaska—he thought forever. But after 
nine years of pastorates in California, 
Ohio, and Iowa, he was still homesick for 
the bigness and the freedom of the North. 

About this time, the great Klondike 
excitement broke out, and he was urged 
by the Mission Board to go back to look 
after the tenderfoot prospectors. 

“I was ready in a week,” he-told me, 
“and landed at Skagway in August, 1897, 
with a crowd of twenty thousand gold- 
seekers, the rawest bunch of tenderfeet I 
ever saw. There were more lawyers, 
bookkeepers, clerks, and school-teachers 
among them than there were miners. 
Many of them hardly knew a real horse 
from a sawhorse; and not one in twenty 
ever had made a pack before." 

Frequently, on the trail, Doctor Young 
forged ahead of the outfit to have a hot 
supper waiting for the packers. Some- 
times he cooked until ten o'clock at night, 
after a fifteen-hour day, during which he 
had made twenty miles carrying a seven- 
ty-five-pound pack. 

“The hardshipe along the way were in- 
credible," he said. “Food gave out. On 
the steep trail, hundreds of men and ani- 
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mals were killed or maimed. Many slipped 
and fell over the steep precipices. We 
saw one place where a dozen horses were 
wedged with their packs in a narrow 
gorge, those on top with their heels in the 
air, kicking and screaming. 

“Of the three hundred thousand that 
started for Dawson that year, only about 
six or seven thousand held out to the end. 
Perhaps forty-five thousand more reached 
the camp the following spring. 

[1j] 7, 

Among the hordes of eager adven- 
turers were gamblers, confidence men, 
cheap actresses, and others of their ilk. 
But by far the greater part of the stam- 
peders were keen, intelligent men—man 
of them well-educated—who had left be- 
hind some loved one for whom they were 
struggling to win a fortune. I have al- 
ways had a tremendous admiration for 
those who refused to quit; who held on 
until they were winners in the terrible 


fight. 
“MHE hardships of the trail brought 


the best, or the worst, of a man to the 
surface. We saw human nature in great, 
raw hunks; and sometimes the spectacle 
wasn't without a sort of grim humor. 

“There was the case of the two old 
farmers from Kansas. Lifelong friends 
and neighbors, they had bought their 
outfit together, packed it over the moun- 
tains, whip-sawed their lumber and made 
a boat. And then—they quarreled over 
the cooking! 

“Their feud became so bitter that they 
refused to travel further together, and pro- 
ceeded to divide their stuff into two sepa- 
rate piles. They even counted the candles 
and cut the odd one in two pieces. When 
it came to the tent, they made short work 
of that—simply cut the ridge rope in the 
middle and split the tent into two useless 
halves! The stove they couldn't divide, 
so one of them smashed it with a ham- 
mer. 

* Finally, they had disposed of every- 
thing except the boat which they had 
worked so long and so hard to build. 
Those old idiots glared at it and at each 
other. Then, without a word, each took 
a handle of the crosscut saw. They sawed 
that boat in two, and each began to board 
up his end. 

“I don't know whether or not they ever 
got to Dawson; but I do know they didn't 
make the trip down the Yukon in those 
ridiculous half. bestel 

“When I reached Dawson myself, I im- 
mediately began looking around for a 

lace in which to hold services on the fol- 
owing Sunday. I tried all the saloons 
and dance halls first—they were the only 
houses that would hold more than half a 
dozen men at once. But I couldn't rent 
a saloon, or a dance hall, for love or 
money. Not always because the owner 
had any prejudice against my preaching 
in his place, but because every square inch 
of the floor was rented at high rates to men 
who slept on it in shifts. 

* Finally, I heard of a dance hall that 
had been abandoned in a half-finished 
state, because the owner had run out of 
funds. He rented it to me for seven 
months for eight hundred and fifty dol- 
lars; and a bunch of college boys helped 
me get that miserable shelter ready for 
services. We dug our stove out of a snow 
drift at the back door of a saloon. We 
made seats of fir blocks, sawed into stove 


What place is this? 


Can you recognize it? It is one of the 
best known places in the world. Millions of 
people enter it and leave it yearly. Thou- 
sands of ships use its harbor. Its name is 
continually in the newspapers. 

From this bare shape you can probably tell 
that this is the harbor of New York. But 
what does this map, absolutely accurate as it 
is, mean to you? Very little, if anything! 
To be useful a map must be more than an 
exact picture of the contours of the earth. 
It must be able to give you at a glance what- 
ever information you may need about a place 
—about its people—about its history. . . . 

It is in the making of useful! maps that 
Rand M€NarLLYv & Company are recognized 
as supreme. They can show you things about 
our world that you would never think to find 


expressed by maps. Climatic maps—histore 
ical maps—radio maps—commercial maps— 
mileage maps—city guides—automobile road 
maps—population maps—maps to show 
wealth, commerce, industry, crops, soil, 
markets. All these, and more, are printed by 
Ranp M¢NALLy & Company to answer every 
need of the business man, the scientist, the 
teacher, the traveler or the man who merely 
wishes to understand the daily news. 


There is need of a Ranp M¢ENALLy Globe 
and Atlas in every home. Especially where 
therearechildren. Youwant RaND MCNaLLY 
products because they are invariably accu- 
rate—always up to the minute. Their in- 
finite variety of maps, globes, atlases are 
always most reasonable in price. On sale at 
all leading stationers. 


RAND MENALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters : 


Dept. R-5 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Philadelphia . . Washington . 


. Pittsburgh . . Cleveland . . San Francisco . 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
. Los Angeles . . Detroit 


with extra bonuses and 7 
special prizes. Though in- [4^ Wi 
experienced, you can have 

a permanent, ever increas- 

ing business in protected 
territory. 

Our tailored-to-measure suits 

and overcoats, at wholesale 

prices of $18.50 and $28.50, 
thoroughly satisfy the cus- 

tomer. And he recommends 


TAILORED 


Suits and Overcoats 


:.496 83-89 Ellicott 
De A 


“The Easiest Way to 
MAKE Spare Time V 


GE EXTRA money for pretty 


dresses, new furniture, chil- 
dren’s musical education, etc. Just 
wear beautiful silk hosiery at OUR 
expense. It looks, feels and wears 


so much better and holds its shape 
and appearance of newness so 
much longer than other hosiery 
mat your f ends m want to know 
where you got it. We pay you for 
telling them. Write for amazing 
new plan which gives you your own 
hosiery free and enables you to 
make $15 a week besides. Act quick. 

ly one person in each locality 
can learn of this plan. Mrs. Mary 
MacDonald, care of Wearplus Co., 
326 Wearplus Ave., Bay City, Mich. 


Beautiful 
silk hosiery 

FREE if you 

act quickly. 
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at a whale of a difference 
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Tuck baby snugly 


in a convenient GORDON MOTOR CRIB or BASSI- 
NET. Asleep or awake, baby really enjoys motoring. 
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How to care for 


Dull Hair 


You cannot expect hair which is naturally de- 
void of lustre to look brilliant or exceptionally 
bright after an ordinary shampoo. You must use 
a shampoo that is different—a shampoo that i)! 
add real beauty to your har—GOLDEN GLINT 
Shampoo. This shampoo will make your hair look 
so much prettier, somuch more attractive, that you 
will just love to fuss with it. In addition to the clean 
freshness any good shampoo gives, it offers some- 
thing unusual, something new, something more 
than a promise. This “something” is a secret you'll 
discover with your first Golden Glint Shampoo. 
27c a package at toilet counters or direct. * * * 
J. W. Kost Co., 638 Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Golden Glint 
SHAMPOO 


length and set upright. The pulpit was a 
longer section of fir log. 

"When I faced my congregation of 
about sixty men, on that iet Sunday 
morning, I felt repaid for everything. 
There were eleven denominations repre- 
sented, and fifteen members of that 
strange little congregation had brought 
their own Bibles. Some of the men had 
mushed in as far as twenty miles for the 
service. One man told me that it was the 
first time he had heard the Word of God 
imei had left Maine, twelve years be- 
ore. 


URING the winter that followed, the 

camp at Dawson was swept by fever 
andby diseases resulting from lack of proper 
food and shelter. Death stalked through 
the Klondike; and night and day the par- 
son fought it. 

“One day during this terrible siege," 
he told me, “a fine-looking, up-standing 
chap appeared at my door. 

*** Are you the minister? he inquired. 

*** Yes, I said. ‘What can I do for you? 

**[ wondered,’ he said doubtfully, ‘if 
you would conduct a funeral for me?’ 

““Why, certainly,’ I replied; ‘when is 
it to be? 

“*Right away—if you are willing." 

“Why shouldn’t I be willing? 

*** Perhaps, when you know the circum- 
stances, you won't have anything to do 
with the funeral.’ 

"*Who was the dead man, and what 
disease did he die of? I asked. 

“My visitor looked me squarely in the 
eyes. 

"*[ don't know his name,’ he said 
quietly. ‘They called him “Black Bob.” 
He didn't have any disease. I shot him 
last night.’ 

“Then he told me about it. Two or 
three days before, while my visitor and 
his partner were out prospecting, this 
Black Bob had broken into their cache 
and had stolen most of the grub on which 
they must depend that winter. The night 
after the partners got home, the thief 
came back for the last sack of flour and a 
gunny of bacon, for he didn't know they 
had returned. They waited until he had 
picked up the sacks, then they called out 
to him to drop the stuff. Instead, he be- 
gan to run. 

“The partners had been mad before. 
Now they saw red. In the Klondike, a 
man's grub was his life. This man was 
walking off with their life. ‘Stop, or we'll 
shoot!’ they yelled. The man kept on 
running. They fired. It was my visitor’s 
shot that got the thief. 

“Of course I conducted the funeral. 
My visitor, his partner, Black Bob’s 
partner, and three other miners acted 
as pallbearers. So far as I know, it is the 
only case on record in which a homicide 
served as pallbearer to a man he had 
killed !" 

Doctor Young was in the vanguard of 
the great Klondike, Nome, and Fairbanks 
stampedes, as well as in many smaller 
ones; but he did not allow himself to be- 
come infected with the "gold fever" 
which wasted men's bodies and warped 
their souls. He never personally staked 
out a claim for himself, even though he 
often had first choice ofthe finest locations. 

“While I was at Nome,” he said, “a 
man whom I had nursed through the 
epidemic staked out three claims in my 
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name, on what afterward turned out to 
be the famous Third Beach pay streak. 
When I got up from my own illness, I sold 
one claim for a thousand dollars to pay 
my doctor's bill. The other two, I 
m for almost nothing, to get funds to 
help friends who were in need. . . . Five 
years later, these three claims were sold 
for a little over two million dollars." 

* Didn't that make you feel sick?” I 
couldn't help asking. 

The “mushing parson” shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “I had lived in the 
Klondike long enough to see the futilit 
ofgold. Those were the days when it too 
one hundred and fifty dollars to buy a 
ton of coal. Frequently, twenty dollars 
wouldn't purchase a potato. | saw starv- 
ing men, with scurvied gums and bloated 
bodies, lying on bunks under which 
were cached a king's ransom. . . . But 
gold can't be eaten 

“T saw how gold blinded men to the 
riches all about them—to the splendor 
of the sunsets, the magnificence of the 
mountains and glaciers, the immensity 
and freedom of the country. It was 
enough for me to let my soul commune 
with the beauty of sky and earth, to listen 
to the music of the frost harp, and to en- 
joy the rich fellowship of the great North. 

“I guess,” he finished whimsically, 
“the good Lord loved me too well to give 
me the trouble and care of gold!” 

I couldn't help thinking that there 
must be many millionaires in the world 
to-day who would give all their wealth for 
even a small share of the riches which the 
“mushing parson” has in such abundance 
—the riches that moth and rust cannot 
corupt nor thieves break through and 
steal! 
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health, has nervous prostration, and now 
has developed that quite common fear— 
the fear of having committed the unpar- 
donable sin. 

Here is a splendid woman who has almost 
worried herself insane—and why? One 
evening, as she was saying her prayers, an 
incongruous thought passed through her 
mind. The thing seemed so sacrilegious 
that she has brooded over it, accusing 
herself of incredible sinfulness. It is 
mighty hard to go insane through worry 
alone; otherwise, she might have worried 
herself into an asylum. 

Here is another fine woman, the mother 
of three children. She is so over-conscien- 
tious about them that she has made her- 
self a nervous wreck. From the time her 
first child was born she has seemed to for- 
get her husband's claims on her, and has 
ived only fór her children. Which, by the 
way, shows how twisted our consciences 
sometimes become. 

She said to me one day, “Doctor, it is 
a fearful responsibility to have the lives 
of these children put into my hands, for 
me to mold and train and direct." 

Of course it was a responsibility. But 
she took a strange way of meeting it, when 
she worried herself sick and had to go to 
a sanitarium—leaving strangers to look 
after her children! 

Conscience serves a divine purpose in 
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Selected for 
Economy in Use 


Loose Leaf Equipment for use by depart- 
ment stores must be simple and convenient 
of operation, durable, and especially adapt- 
able for the purpose. Kalamazoo equipment 
measures up to these exacting standards and 
has been selected by Hudson’s of Detroit, 
Gimbel Brothers of New York, Strawbridge 
and Clothier of Philadelphia, A. Harris & 
Co. of Dallas, and hundreds of other progres- 
sive stores in all parts of the country. 


One of the new series of booklets is *Depart- 
ment Store Record Keeping Equipment.” 
It is yours for the asking. Booklets covering 
several other fields are listed below, select 
the one you want and mail the coupon. 

KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
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human experience. But it can be so mis- 
used as to become a menace to health and 
happiness; even to goodness itself. 

Nach of our nervous tension comes 
from our craze for speed, thrills, excite- 
ment. We want to drive fast motor cars 
and to ride on “limited” trains. We want 
to read exciting books, go to “snappy” 
shows, and see fiercely contested games. 
We crave jazz music and jazz dancing. 
'The average American is constantly seek- 
ing novelty, sensation, exhilaration. 

Speed and excitement themselves cause 
an immediate reaction of nervous tension. 
But that is not all. The craving for these 
things, and the constant attempt to get 
them, keeps you in that state of tension 
all the time. You reach a point where 
you can't let go; you practically never 
relax. 


WHEN your mind is tense, this tension 
is more or less communicated to the 
muscles. And this muscular tenseness 
roduces other physical results, not the 
feast of whichis a tendency to sleeplessness. 

We now believe that sleep may be in- 
duced merely by complete relaxation of 
the muscles. Nervous tension, which in- 
terferes with this relaxation, is therefore 
the great cause of insomnia. 

I had a young woman patient, some 
time ago, who had come to Chicago from 
a small town farther west. She wanted 
more diversion and excitement than she 
could get at home. In order to support 
herself, she secured a position which kept 
her busy eight hours a day. At night she 
went to the theatre or to dances—often 
to both. 

She kept up this pace for two and a half 
years. Meanwhile she had begun to lose 
strength and weight. She couldn't sleep. 
When she finally came to me for medical 
advice, she said: 

“Doctor, I am getting more nervous 
every day. I am traveling a pace that is 
killing me, and yet I don't know how to 
stop. I just can't stay at home evenings. 
I have lost all interest in reading. It is 
go—go—all the time! What am I to 
do?" 

This patient, after three weeks in bed, 
with rest and proper food, was given a 
definite program of work, play, study, 
relaxation, social life: a well-ordered, 
well-balanced scheme of living. She has 
followed this program for a year. Her 
nerves have recovered and she seems to be 
supremely happy. 

Every man knows the danger of high 
tension resulting from the drive of Amer- 
ican business life. Ambition, competition, 
speeding-up processes—these are all very 
well, if you don’t allow them to enslave 
you. 

It is true that it is very rarely the work 
that kills; it is the worry and anxiety; the 
consciousness of being always driven to 
the limit. When the struggle for efficiency 
brings about a state of high nervous ten- 
sion it defeats its own aim. 

There is a point, on every man's gauge 
of nervous intensity, which is the maxi- 
mum of safety. It differs in different in- 
dividuals, but it is always present! If you 
persist in pushing the pressure beyond 


that point, you must not be surprised 


when your "engine" blows up. 

Five years ago, a young man decided 
that he was going to get “to the top,” and 
that he would’do it in record time. All 


Your 
Business 


~ will it be next ? 


Just a little blaze, starting in an unexpected 
place, at an unexpected time—then panic, a 
frantic scramble for exits, all the horror of 
raging, unchecked holocaust. This is the his- 
tory of fire—written a million times—screaming 
at you in the headlines of every newspaper. It 
takes everything—property as well as lite. The 
result is invariably a catastrophe. Your busi- 
ness is gone, employees out of work, customers 
forced to your competitors—your work of a 
lifetime swept away. Half a billion dollars was 
the price of fire last vear. Seventeen thousand 
lives sacrificed on the altar of carelessness and 
unpreparedness. Protect your business from 


fire. 

MAKE IT FYR-FYTE M NEVER 
SAFE FAILS 
Fyr-Fyter prevents fire losses. It is small, light, 
convenient. Anyone can operate it—instinc- 
tively. It smothers fire instantly. And its cost 
is insignificant. It is sold by trained men who 
are experts in fire prevention and whose advice 

is worth lieeding. 


À Real Opportunity 
for Salesmen 


We have immediate openings for 100 men on 
our national sales force. Previous selling experi- 
ence will be valuable but is not essential, as 
we conduct our own course of training which 
makes our representatives experts in fire pre- 
vention. 


An Excellent Income 


Fyr-Fyter is a device that means fire prevention. It bears 
the label of approval of the (Fire) Underwriters. It is 
endorsed by fire chiefs and fire protection organizations. 
It is being used by such concerns as the Standard Oil 
Company, International Harvester, Ford Motor Company 
and General Motors Corporation. 


Every public building, factory, business, home, school or 
hospital is a logical prospect for Fyr-Fyter. Fyr-Fyter 
Representatives, because they know fire prevention, sell 
time after time to the same customers as their needs fot 
fire protection increase. 


Write at Once 


This is an opportunity for you to join one of the 
most successful sales organizations in the world, 
It is an opportunity for you to get started in a 
permanent business that will pay you a splendid 
and ever-increasing income. Write at once for 
information about positions now open. Use the 
coupon below. x 


Fyr-Fyter Company 
725 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, O. 


Fyr-Fyter Co., 
725 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, O. 
Kindly mail in full information about the positions 
you now have open. 


Name 
Address 
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AUTO 


Enamels 


Try it vi 
on a fender! 


If you are skeptical about your 
ability to paint your car with Effecto 
Auto Enamel, just touch up some of 


those rusty spots on a fender. Then 
you'll begin to realize the possibili- 
ties in one or two coats of Effecto, 
the original automobile enamel. 


A few dollars’ worth of Effecto, 
several hours of interesting work and 
twenty-four hours for drying will 
make your old car look like new. 
Effecto is free flowing and self-level- 
ing. It dries without runs, laps or 
brush marks. 

Effecto is not a paint, waxor polish; 
it is made in eight popular enamel 
colors, Finishing (clear varnish) and 
Top & Seat Dressing. Sold by paint 
and hardware dealers. 


Free Quarter Pint Can of Black Effecto 
Enamel 


Send a dime to cover packing and mailing cost 
and we will send you a quarter pint of Black Effecto 
Enamel which you can try out on a fender or wheel. 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of Local 
Dealers Sent on Request 
If you wish a professional finishing job, your auto- 
mobilepaintercansecurethevery best results withone 
of the several Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes. 
Pratt & Lampert-Inc. | 
151 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 97 Courtwright Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT | 


VARNISH PRODUCTS 


"Save the surface and 
you save all Bar 


went well, apparently, for three years. He 
worked early and late, winning one pro- 
motion after another, in rapid succes- 
sion. 

Then—something seemed to go wrong 
with his progress! He was growing more 
and more nervous and jumpy. He didn't 
get along well with his business associates. 

is judgment wasn’t so good as it had 
been. He found it hard to concentrate, to 
make decisions. Even his memory was 
affected. 

Finally, when he failed to be given a 
certain position which he had hoped to 
get, he went to pieces; and now he is slowly 
recovering from a siege of nervous exhaus- 
tion. It will be possibly another year be- 
fore he will be anything like his old self. 

By driving himself too hard and too 
constantly he has set himself back at least 
five years. 

That is what we all need to learn. You 
can't treat the journey of life as if it were 
a hundred-yard dash! You can do an oc- 
casional sprint at high tension. But you 
can't do a hundred miles at high tension. 
And that, figuratively speaking, is what 
very many business men and women are 
trying to do. 


FEAR, in one form or another, is respon- 
sible for a great deal of nervous tension. 
It is at the bottom of our worries, anxie- 
ties, and struggles: the fear of being sick, 
of being poor, of being slighted socially, 
of failing to make good in our work. 

I wonder if you realize how the nerves 
react to fear. You have an example of it 
in the quick start you give at an unex- 

cted and sharp sound. The instinctive 
eeling of fear makes every nerve tense, 
and this sudden tenseness is communi- 
cated to the muscles. 

If you thought there was a burglar in 
the house, you would listen with every 
nerve taut, every muscle contracted. If a 
member of your family is taken desper- 
ately ill, you show the tension of fear in a 
dozen ways: you walk the floor; perhaps 
you wring your hands; your eyes have a 
strained expression; your face 1s drawn. 

Now you can recognize these evidences 
of the tension caused by sudden and tem- 
porary fears. But I want you to realize 
that a chronic state of fear gradually pro- 
duces a chronic condition of nervous ten- 
sion, a definite physical state of strained 
nerves and contracted muscles. 

'The cure for this sort of thing is not to 
be found in physical treatment nor in tak- 
ing medicine. It is to be found in your 
ability to reason with yourself, and so to 
put an end to your bondage of fear. You 
must learn to talk plainly to yourself. Tell 
yourself what to do—and then see that 
vou do it. There will be ups and downs, 
of course; but in a few weeks, or a few 
months, fear and its associated high ten- 
sion can be at least partly overcome. 

It is surprising how many people cher- 
ish superstitious fears. A woman told me 
recently that she always takes the pre- 
caution of spitting when she sees a black 
cat! She is an intelligent woman too. 

Try having a dinner party of thirteen, 
if you doubt that people are superstitious. 
Perhaps you yourself refuse to start on a 
journey on Friday the thirteenth; perhaps 
you won’t walk under a ladder, or are 
careful to see the new moon over your 
right shoulder, or have some other pet 
| omen of good luck or bad luck. 
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and longer tire service, main- 
tain even and correct inflation 
in both front tires and rear tires. 


This gives better car balance, 
easier steering, better traction. 


Use a Schrader Tire Gauge 
regularly. It is compact, always 
reliable, the world's standard. 
At all dealers. 


A. SCHRADER'S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“You guard your teeth- 


why not your 


Nose and 


Throat? 


Two minutes a day 


keeps a cold away 


O you catch cold easily? Do slight 


frequently? Are you sometimes troubled 
with sore throat? Strengthen the t 


diluted 


f roat also. Inhale as you spray. The 
taste 
effect soothing and fresh 
hysicians have Técommended 7 


y 
hymoline for the relief of colds; it is also 


throat irritations make you cough 


ith water in an atomizer. Spray 
oljtion up into your nose morning 
ning. Spray your mouth and your 


is extremely pleasant, the after- 
years, 


a preventive. 


I the tissues of your nose, mouth and 
throat there are countless tiny chan- 


nels, 


or blood-vessels. Your blood flows 


through these passages, just as traffic 
would through a vast network of streets 
and avenues. But there are weak spots in 
the system. A famous doctor says that 
almost everybody has them. They slow up 
circulation, just as a bad spot in the pave- 


ment 
that 


slows up traffic. They are the spots 
germs attack. They are the spots 


that suffer from exposure. They are the 


spots 


that are at once affected by the air 


of badly heated and ventilated rooms. 
Nature's remedy is to rush to the spot an 
extra quantity of blood—to clear away 
the congestion. Sometimes this succeeds, 
but when it doesn't, that extra blood re- 
mains to make the congestion worse. 
Glyco-Thymoline prevents colds because 
it unblocks traffic, widens the clogged-up 
blood vessels so that the blood circulates 


more 


freely. Thus, it aids Nature to keep 


you healthy. ' 


SE Glyco-Thymoline also to keep 


your mouth alkaline, as Nature in- 


tended. Glyco-Thymoline checks the fer- 
mentation of food particles that escape 


your 


tooth-brush and thus helps to pre- 


vent decay and unpleasant breath. If you 
suffer from sore and tender gums, Glyco- 
Thymoline will stimulate the circulation 


and 


harden them and make 


them 


I 


druggists everywhere 


in sm 
large 


Two Weeks’ Test 
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361 Pearl Street, Dept. 2-G 
New York City 


Send me free of charge enough Glyco-Thymoline for 
atomizer use morning and evening for two weeks. 
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These follies are important merely be- 
cause they show a willingness to saddle 
yourself with imaginary fears. There is 
some excuse for ihe person who worries 
over realities; but none at all for the per- 
son who manufactures bogies out of noth- 
ing. 

Countless women, and even a good 
many men, are kept at high tension by 
their social ambitions. They are strug- 
gling to get into a certain set, or to keep 
up with the one they are in. 

One of my patients, a woman of splen- 
did physique, good education, and usually 
of good sense, married into the reigning 
social set in her town. She thought it was 
her duty to keep up with the procession; 
but after three years of the constant strain 
she had a nervous collapse which almost 
nished her. 

'This woman had inherited a nervous 
temperament. So had her sister. They 
should have realized this. But they did 
not; and one had this collapse because of 
her social ambition, while the other broke 
down in college and had to go to bed for 
three months. 

Ín many cases of nervous tension the 
igrre»found in family troubles. 
man came to me with high 
nia, indigestion, and 
various other miser! all due to domes- 
tic worry. I have knoWn dozens of simi- 
ilar cases: men who collapsed under the 
double strain of business and of unhappy 
family life. 

As for the modern young man, he really 
needs our sympathy. I should think he 
would gladly welcome a return to the old- 
fashioned courtship. Instead of sitting 
down in the parlor and getting acquainted, 
young folks nowadays are madly rushing 
about in quest of excitement. And the 
young man has to dig up the price! 

All joking aside, this feverish pace 
breeds a craving for drugs; first, for the 
stimulation they give, and then for their 
apparent, but false, effect of relaxation. 

he result is a vicious combination of 
toxic tension and nervous tension which 
is wrecking many a young man's career. 


NOW! want to give you a word of cau- 
tion. The first thing to be done, in any 
case of high tension, is to find out whether 
there is some definite physical disease. One 
patient came to me, apparently suffering 
from "nerves." But the real cause of his 
condition was a well-advanced case of 
Bright’s disease. 

In our efforts to find a physical cause 
for high tension, we must not overlook the 
fact that a certain form of goiter may also 
give rise to a type of nervous tension. 

Another patient—a woman this time— 
told me that she had been "fighting her 
nerves" for years. The real trouble with 
her was anemia. After she had been kept 
in bed a while, properly fed, and iron in- 
jected, she didn't have much of a battle 
with her nerves. 

It is a mistake to treat a purely nervous 
condition as a definite organic disease. 
But it is far worse to overlook the pres- 
ence of a real disease and assume that a 
person has only a case of chronic “imag- 
initis." To avoid this grievous error, have 
the “health audit” I spoke of, and so get 
the facts. 

Now, what are you to do with this nerv- 
ous high tension? If you can't sleep, are 


N | you to take a sleeping powder? No; ex- 


And Mother said: 
“You may geta package 


Wise mother: -she re- 
wards the little errand 


runner with something 
delicious, long-lasting 
and beneficial. 


Happy. healthy child- 
ten, with Wriáleys- 
and best of all - the 
cost is small! 


A leading dentist 
stales that chewing 
gum vol only cleans 
the loath and aids 
digestion, but acts 
as amildantiseplic 
in the mouth at the 
same lime thal it re- 
lreshes. 


WRIGLEY 


afier every meal” 
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“Smile 
Insurance" 


Get this Protection for 
Your Teeth and Health! 


HERE S a definite connec- 

tion between a winning 
smile and this correct brush. 
Sound teeth —good health— 
a happy disposition (the re- 
wards of twice-a-day brush- 
ing) makes Dr. West's Tooth 
Brush users feel like smiling. 
And their pride is evident as 
their smiles disclose the charm 
of glistening teeth. 

Dr. West's Tooth Brush 
was designed. to fit the danger 
spots. Its convex brushing 
surface contacts the INSIDE 
contour of your teeth as no 
other brush can. It cleans 
thoroughly all OUTSIDE sur- 
faces. The wedge-shaped tufts 
penetrate inter-dental spaces, 
sweeping them clean. 

Insure your teeth, your health 
and your smile with a Dr. West's 
Tooth Brush. At good dealers. 
Prices: Adult's, soc; Youth's, 
35c; Child's, 25c; Gum Mas- 
sage, 75C. eae 


The only tooth 
brush with the 
health curv 


The curve above makes tooth- 
cleaning so much simpler that 
Gentists and users have named 
it "The Health Curve.” It is 
a patented feature, hence can 
be had in no other tooth brush. 
© 1925, The Western Co., Chicago 


Eni 


INSIDE Cleans 
OUTSIDE 
and BETWEEN 


DrWests 


TOOTH BRUSH | 


cept as a temporary expedient, under a 
doctor's orders. ‘When you are over- 
wrought nervously are you to take a drug 
to quiet your nerves? No; not unless the 
doctor prescribes it. And if he has pre- 
scribed it once, don’t go on prescribing it 
for yourself! 

Do not resort to tonics, stimulants, 
narcotics, or drugs of any kind, except 
as specifically directed by your physician. 
If you are suffering from nervous tension, 
you cannot get health out of a pill box or a 
medicine bottle. 

The best way to get help is by /earning 
to talk to yourself. Understand the rela- 
tionship between the mind and the body. 
Learn to control your actions by common 
sense. As I said at the beginning, take a 
good look at the way you are living. Find 
out what you are doing that keeps you at 
this high tension. Then make up your 
mind to a program which you can follow 
without driving yourself beyond the limit 
of your own nerve endurance. 


HAVE found that this decision to adopt 

a reasonable program is a very great help 
to nervous patients, both men and women. 
For example, one woman was so nervous 
that she thought she was going insane. 
She was constantly worrying over the 
things she felt she must do, always start- 
ing one thing and dropping that to start 
something else. 

It was as if she were surrounded by a 
swarm of buzzing gadflies, which she was 
always trying to brush away, without 
ever succeeding. 

She was told to go about her work in 
her home with a notebook and pencil 
tied on a cord fastened around her waist. 
Every time she thought of something she 
ought to do, she was to jot it down in the 
notebook, and then go ahead with the 
task already started. 

If, on the way up-stairs to make the 
beds, she remembered that she must an- 
swer Aunt Mary's letter, she would jot 
down, “Write to Aunt Mary." Then she 
would proceed to make the beds. If, 
while washing the dishes, she recalled 
Johnny’s need of new shoes, she would 
write “Johnny’sshoes” in the little book— 
and then finish the dishes. 

She was given also a fairly definite pro- 
gram—a rough draft of how each day was 


| to be spent. This was a great help to her. 


She learned to give precedence to essen- 
tials. Many of us are worried and tense 
over things that don't matter anyway. 
It is vastly important, in the cure of nerv- 
ous tension, to divide things into essen- 
tials and nonessentials, and not to worry 
if some or all of the latter are left undone. 
Just realize this: You are not going to 
be able to do everything you'd like to do, 
or even everything you think you ought to 
do; especially if you are naturally of a 
high-strung, nervous temperament. If you 
are under a nervous tension, you must 
make up your mind that you are trying to 
do too much. Look at your pressure 
gauge. Don't allow yourself to go to the 
oint where your “boilers” are bound to 
bios up! Stop in time. Let go. Slow 
down. Ease up. Let the other fellow pass 
you. Let him reap the consequences of 
high tension and overanxiety. Let him 
enjoy the luxuries of a nervous break- 
down, while you regain your self-control, 
your health, and your happiness. 
tre GB + 


She hated 
to tell him 


GHE was so proud of her big brother. 
But of late he seemed much dis- 
couraged. He was being left out of 
things — dances, dinners—and somehow 
“the girl” never had an open date. 

His sister knew the cause. She hated 
to tell him, because it was sucha personal 
thing, but finally she did, and he was a 
good sport about it! 

L3 » » 


Nearly all young men.are inclined to 
have a grimy-looking skin, spotted with 
blackheads, Few men realize that this 
hinders their success in life. Pompeian 
Massage Cream is the certain way to 
help you overcome this handicap by 
giving you a clear, ruddy complexion. 
» » » 


Clears the Skin: Pompeian Massage 
Cream thoroughly cleanses all dust and 
dirt from the pores. It helps clear up 
blackheads and pimples by stimulating 
healthy circulation, and by keeping the 
skin clean and the pores open. 


Easy to use: Rub it in; rubit out. After 
shaving or washing apply the Massage 
Cream to your face. Hub it in gently. 
Continue rubbing and immediately it 
rolls out, bringing with it all the dirt 
and skin impurities. Result—a clean, 
healthy skin with clear glowing color. 


Your drug store has it. Use it 
regularly at home. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
1% of 60¢ jar 
for 10¢ 


For 10c we send a special 
Trial Jar containing one- 
third of regular 60c cone 
tents, Contains sufficient 
Pompeian Massage Cream 
to test thoroughly its won- 
derful benefits. Positivel 

only one jar toa amily 
on this exceptional offer. 


Pompeian Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Dept. 11 
Gentlemen: I enclose a dime (10c) for 24 of a 60c jar 


of Pompeian Massage Cream. 


Address. 


City. 
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How many products 
have you stuck to 
for twelve years? 


For considerably more than 4,000 con- 
secutive days, Mr. Fuchs, of Atlanta, has 
filled his pipe with the same kind of tobacco 
and found satisfaction therein. 


Before he settled on Edgeworth, in 
1912, this veteran smoker had “tried 'em 
all.” And since then he undoubtedly has 
heard the praises of other good tobaccos 
sung by fellow smokers. 


But Mr. Fuchs stays sold—stays put. 
Because, he says, for a cool, pleasant, long 
smoke there is nothing to equal it. Other 
smokers who seek that kind of smoke 
should read his letter. 

Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 

]t has been my desire to write you for 
the past twelve years, ever since I have 
been smoking “ Edgeworth.” 

I used every well known brand until I 
tried Edgeworth and have stayed in the 
ranks of Edgeworth smokers ever since. 
I have during that time mustered quite a 
number of recruits into the army of real 
pipe joy. 

Edgeworth is truly the aristocrat of smok- 
ing tobacco. For a cool, pleasant, long smoke, 
there is nothing to equal Edgeworth. 

Wishing you further success, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Eugene A. Fuchs 


For men like Mr. Fuchs we keep Edge- 
worth uniform year 
inandyearout. That's 
probably why the 
Edgeworth Club has 
so many life members. 

Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like 
Edgeworth wher- 
*ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
for it never 
changes in qual- 
ity. Write your 
name and address 
to Larus & Broth- 
er Company, 3-D South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one-or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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The Genius of 
Edward H. Harriman 


(Continued from page r1) 


what part of the United States he might 
be. hen he arrived, the information 
might not then seem so important to Mr. 
Harriman, and he might keep the man 
sitting around for a week before getting 
down to ten minutes or half an hour of 
real business. He seemed to enjoy having 
a number of railroad men aou. 

This hanging about New York, doing 
nothing useful, was the hardest part of 
my work with Mr. Harriman—and he 
knew it. At this particular time I was 
greatly needed in Chicago, and I had 
made up my mind that I was not going 
to be kept in New York twirling my 
thumbs, so I answered: 

* No; I have a great deal to do on the 
railroad, and I must get a train back this 
afternoon." 

Mr. Harriman looked quite doleful. 
Either he did not want to work that day, 
or had expected to enjoy himself stes 
ing me fret. 

“Well, if that's the case, I suppose we 
might as well dispose of everything,” he 
said. f 

He took out a folder containing all the 
p he wanted to talk to me about. 

said he had no method, but he did keep 
envelopes for each of his lieutenants, into 
which he tossed the less urgent matters 
to be taken up with that particular lieu- 
tenant the next time he saw him. In half 
an hour he wound up the business be- 
tween us, and I ae the train home. 
Nothing he took up with me that day was 
really important. Probably he had just 
wanted to see me. He kept everyone on 
the jump; seemingly for the sake of seeing 
them jump, but perhaps to make sure 
that they kept alive. 

You could never ignore one of his per- 
emptory telegrams, or try to postpone 
going on to New York because of other 
pressing business, nor could you find out 
in advance why Mr. Harriman wanted 
you. He might want you for an extremely 
important matter, or he might want you 
for almost nothing. 


R. HARRIMAN was not an easy man 
1V1 to work for—I say work for, because 
noone worked with him. He was always the 
sole director, and sometimes imperious 
and arbitrary; but he had a right to be 
imperious and arbitrary, because his 
mind moved so quickly, and he was 
usually so busy, that he could not find 
the time to explain why he wanted some- 
thing done. Often he simply ordered 
things to be done, and no one knew or 
dared ask why. If what he directed was 
not done quickly and well, then his rep- 
rimand was quick and sharp. 

I never knew him to be less than just, 
however. At times he seemed to be un- 
reasonable; but he knew what a man 
could do better than the man himself 
and, though what he asked might be un- 
usual, it was never impossible. On the 
other hand, although he would quickly 
rebuke bad work, he almost never com- 
mended good work, least of all at the time 
when the work was performed. But he 


A Quality Product 
for the Hair and Scalp 


For twenty-five years, Newbro's 
Herpicide has maintained a place 
of leadership among hair prepara- 
tions because of superior quality 
and excellence. Pure and clear, free 
from grease and oil, without stain 
or dye, Herpicide may be used upon 
the most sensitive scalp and may be 
relied upon to successfully eradicate 
dandruff and prevent hair loss. 


Directions for use: 


At the first symptom of trouble, 
usually dandruff or itching of the 
scalp, give the hair a_ thorough 
shampoo with Herpicide Tar Soap. 
Follow this by an application of 
Newbro's Herpicide carefully mas- 
saged into the scalp. If the hair has 
already begun to comb out freely. 
do not rub too vigorously at first— 
wait until Herpicide has had a 
chance to revive its natural strength 
and vigor. Continue the Herpicide 
applications every other day for 
several weeks and the shampoo 
about once a month. When all 
dandruff has disappeared and the 
scalp again appears normal, appli- 
cations of Herpicide once or twice 
a week will suffice to keep it strong, 
healthy, and vigorous. 


Of proved merit 


Thousands of men and women have 
received permanent benefit from use 
of Newbro's Herpicide and a single 
trial bottle will convince you of its 
merit. Sold at all drug counters. 
Applications at any barber shop. 


Insist upon 


Neubros Herpicide 


for the hair and scalp 


Mail This 
COUPON 


THE HERPICIDE CO. 
Dept. 20A, Detroit, Mich. 

Gentlemen: — I enclose ten cents 
(either stamps or coin) fora trial bottle 
of Newbro's Herpicide and your book- 
let “The Care of the Hair.” 


= o£. 


The Genius of Edward H. Harriman, by SAMUEL M. FELTON 


out for 


Sore Throat 


Many of the most 
dangerous diseases 
begin in this way... 


O prevent it—to treat it— 

fight the germs that cause 
it. The moment your throat 
feels the least bit raw, or when- 
ever you are exposed to infec- 
tion, start giving the throat con- 
tinuous antiseptic treatment. 


Carry a bottle of Formamint 
with you, and, at convenient in- 
tervals, dissolve one of the pleas- 
ant-tasting tablets in the mouth 
—every half hour or hour for sore 
throat, every two or three hours 
to prevent infection. 


Formamint releases a powerful yet 
safe antiseptic that keeps up the 
germicidal action Jong enough really 
to clear out the throat germs, and 
that can be used at frequent enough 
intervals to make the treatment con- 
tinuous. 


Ask your druggist. 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 


FREE OFFER 


Formamint is en- 
dorsed by more than 
10,000 physicians. 
To enable you to test 
its efficacy, we will 
send you a metal 
pocket case of Form- 
amint tablets free. 
Address Bauer 
Chemical Co., Dept. 


New York City. 


never forgot good work, and he never 
forgot a favor. 

I was in charge of the Alton during the 
St. Louis Exposition. We set out to 
make a record, and we made it. We 
carried thousands of visitors without a 
single accident. We congratulated our- 
selves on our performance, but Mr. Har- 
riman never even indicated that he knew 
that there had been an exposition, until 
Christmas came around. Then I got a 
good-sized extra check and a brief letter 
of commendation. 


During business hours he was quick. 


and sharp. Often he carried his business 
far into the night, and I find the notion 
quite general that he was working through 
twenty-four hours every day, no matter 
where he might be. That is not true; he 
was not a plodding student, and his af- 
fairs, thait vast, were never enough to 
keep him going all the while. When some 
big work was on, he kept at it until it was 
done. 

But he did very little, if any, work up 
at his Arden estate, and when he went 
abroad for health or for pleasure he made 
no attempt to keep in close touch with 
business. For he had interests outside of 
business. Chief of these was his fami'y. 
Many a successful man works so hard that 
he loses track of his family. With Mr. 
Harriman the family came first and busi- 
ness second. And he had other affections: 
he loved horses, he loved nature. If he 
had not been a railroad man, undoubtedly 


B-3, 113 W. 18th St., | 


he would have been a scientist. 


OW did he find time to do so much? 

One reason is that he never gaveovera 
moment to worry. And this is the more 
extraordinary because, through all his 
active years, he was never a well man. 

He was continuously fighting against 
the handicap of an exceedingly frail body. 
But he never gave in, nor did he ever 
make any allowance for his health. When 
his physicians insisted that he stay in bed, 
then he stayed in bed—but with several 
telephones at his side to keep right on 
with his business, just as though he were 
at his desk. His head was always clear 
and, although he was in much pain, he 
rarely let any of his friends know it. He 
would do nothing to save himself; and 
once I had to take the matter into my own 
hands and go flatly against his orders. 

He had heen in California inspecting 
some railroad property when he was taken 
ill. He started Bae in his private car and 
wired me—I was in Chicago—to meet 
him at Cheyenne, Wyoming. When I 
boarded his car, I found him in bed, look- 
ing very pale and drawn, and with his 
features lined with suffering. 

“Tam very sick," he said to me, which 
in itself was a surprising admission for 
him to make. “I do not know what is the 
matter with me, and the company doctor 
with me doesn’t know, either.” 

“Then of course you are going right 
through to New York,” I answered. 

“Yes,” he went on, “I am going right 
through; but I have to meet a delegation 
| of shopmen at Omaha. They wrote asking 
| to see me, and I promised to see them. 
must see them." 

There had been a shopmen's strike, 
and the appointment with Mr. Harriman 
had been made by a committee of the 
workmen to discuss a settlement. The 
| local officers, however, had already settled 
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Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


Free yourself of embarrassing mistakes in 
speaking and writing. Wonderful new in- 
vention automatically finds and corrects 
your mistakes; gives you a powerful mas- 
tery of language in only 15 minutes a day. 


Many persons say. “Did you 
hcar from him today?" They 
should say, “Have you heard 
fron today?” me spell 
cai.rdar “calender” or “ 
der. Others say ‘between 
you ond I" i of "between 
ou and me." It is 


ow many persons use “who” 
for “whom,” and mispronounce 


the simplest words. Few know 
whether to spell w 
wita one or two ''c's" or “m's” 


or “r's,” or with “ie” or “el” 
Most persons use only common 
words—-colorless, flat, ordinary. 
Their speech and their letters 
are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. Ev 
or write they show themselves lacking 
points of English. 


SHERWIN CODY 


time they talk 
the essential 


Every time you talk, every time you write, you show 
what you are. When Lou use the wrong word, when 


present your ideas clearly, forcefully, convincingly. 

If your language is in: t hurts you more than you 

ever Know; for people are too polite to tell you about 
mistakes. ` 


Wonderful New Invention 


ng ing you. Mr. 
Cody's students have secured more improvement in five 
weeks than previously had been obtained by other pupils 
in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but correct 
habits are not formed. FIDA the rules themselves are 
forgotten. The new Sherwin Cody method provides for 
the formation of correct habits by constantly calling 
attention only to the mistakes you yourself make—an 
then showing you the right way, without asking you to 
memorize any rules. 


on your own mistakes until it becomes “second nature” 
to speak and write correctly. 


FRE Book on English 


and 15-Minute Test 
A command of Re 


lishi 

education and culture. It wins frien 
impresses those with whom you come in contact. ID 
business and in social life correct English gives you 
added advantages and better opportunities, while poor 
English handicaps you more than you will ever realize. 
And now, in only 15 minutes a day—in your own home 
—you can actually see yourself improve by using the 
100% self-correcting method. 


ed and effective English denotes 
e 


Mr. Cody has prepared a simple 15-minute test witb 
correct answers, which you can take in your own home 
80 you can tell at once Just where you stand. If you are 
eMcient in English it will give you greater confidence; 
if you are deficient you surely want to know it. Write 
today for this test—it is free. We will also gladly mail 
you our new free book, “How to Speak and Write 
Aniey English.” Merely mail the coupon or a postal 
card. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL of ENGLISH 


94 Searle Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
94 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. | 


I 

| Please send me your Free Book “How to Speak 

| andy rite Masterly English," and also the 15-minute 
est. 
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MR.—*‘Gosh, Mary, you are 
wearing a pretty smile 
these days. Have you 


Sound anew disposition?” 


MRS.—* No, but I've found a 
new pair of ears. My 
deafness has gone since 
I got my ACOUSTI- 
CON." 


DEAF? A post-card restores the 
joy of good hearing again 


FREE Ten Days' Trial of the 
New Radio-Built Hearing Aid 


the radio itself with the deaf person as his 
own receiving and sending station. 

Like the radio, the ACOUSTICON has a 
transmitter and a receiver. But sensitive to 
a pin drop. So powerful they pick up any 
sound the human ear can hear and deliver 
it clearly, distinctly and resonantly to the im- 
paired auditory nerve. 


FREE 10 DAYS’ TRIAL 


The new radio-built ACOUSTICON is a 
marvel of lightness, comfort and inconspicu- 
ousness. A joy to wear and use. We are so 
sure it will delight you, regardless of what 
other device you are now using, that we invite 
ps to try it 10 days without e penny of risk. 

o red tape to f° through. o deposit or 
payment of any kind. Just send your name, 
address and free trial request to the DICTO- 
GRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
Dept. 1303, 220 W. 42nd St., NewYork City. 


Every sensible deaf person realizes 
that there are graver penalties of deaf- 
ness than personal annoyance and 
embarrassment. The constant strain 
to hear menaces the sweetest disposi- 
tion, drains the vitality and sears the 
face with hard lines of irritability. 

Health and beauty both show the effects of 
poor hearing. 


And what folly it is to endure deafness 
when science has provided such easy and 
proven relief. 

Radio engineers have perfected a powerful 
little personal hearing aid— worn practically 
concealed — which immediately restores good 
hearing, even to the poorest ears. 

This device, called the radio-built ACOUS- 
TICON, is based upon the same sound-send- 
ing, reproducing and amplifying principles of 


'The The Radio-Built Hearing Aid 


cousticon 


RY LT FEN. DAYS FREE 


S MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 

mt NEW INKOGRAPH SEGTFILLER 
PROVED GATES VALUE EVEA OFFA 

SS The Perfect Writing instrument 


STUDY AT HOME 
a lawyer, ly 
trained win the t 
tions an bi 
eas life. in- 
now than ever 'ore. 
with legal training. Earn T 


ori. M 
lin ink Guar ^S 
Sntced—Send No Money. — 
Pay postman $1.50 plus postage. N 
OGRAPH CO., Inc. - 


Get Utmost Value 
For Your «New Home” Money 


Because Bennett Home material is guaranteed one 
uality only—the best; one price only—the lowest, 
due to (lst) tremendous bulk buying facilities; 


ree. for them ^ 
Extension University, Dept. 433-L, Chicago 
orld's Largest Business Training Institution 


(2nd) complete time and labor-saving mill equip- rrr aay 
ment; (3rd) quality mill-built sash, doors, cabinets, 
mill work, trim, etc. This means (4th) easy for 


maa AH 
unskilled labor to build from (5th) our complete : 
and clear plans with (6th) saving of building time z s 
up to three months. 


Bennett home builders are satisfied—without 
exception! Ask for names of those living near you. 
Talk with them all about quality and treatment 


received. 
Save $300 to $1100 


Send for the new Bennett Homes Book with 
hoto illustrations of over 65 charming permanent 
omes: also 10 styles of garages—free in U. S. east 

of Indiana and north of Ohio River; elsewhere sent 
on receipt of $1.00. 


RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO, Inc. 
132 Main St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Send For 1925 
Bonet Heme Bennett Homes Book 
Better- Built Ready.Cut 


FREE 


the strike, and there was no real reason 
for Mr. Harriman to talk with the men— 
especially in his condition. I told him: 

“That strike has been settled. Not 
only is there nothing for you to do, but 
you are also a very sick man." 

“Yes, I know all that," he answered 
rather testily; "but I promised to see 
them, and I am going to see them." 


(THERE was no use arguing with Mr. 
Harriman when he had made up his 
mind. I knew that, left to himself, he would 
do exactly what he said he was going to do, 
regardless of consequences. Therefore, 
after consulting with the chief surgeon 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, I simply 
took the matter into my own hands, also 
regardless of consequences. . 

Vhen our train pulled into Omaha, I 
quietly slipped out to find the station 
master. The shopmen's committee was 
on hand, and the station master was mak- 
ing ready to attach a coach for forty men. 
I countermanded the order, and we left 
Omaha without the committee. When 
we were about fifteen minutes out, Mr. 
Harriman, who couldn't leave his bed, 
sent for me: 

“Where is that committee?" he asked. 

“I countermanded the order to put on 
their car," I answered. 

"Why did you interfere with my 
plans?" he snapped. 

“To save your life,” I answered. 

“What you have done," he went on 
angrily, “just means that I shall have to 
see them at Chicago. I said I would see 
them, and I am going to see them. Wire 
them to come on to Chicago." 

I did not send a wire to the shopmen; 
instead, I wired to one of the best sur- 
geons in Chicago to meet our train. We 
reached Chicago; the doctor came aboard, 
and even before he reached the bedside 
Mr. Harriman said: 

“Doctor, before we do anything else, 
let me tell you that I have to see a dele- 
gation of shopmen here. When that is 
over you can go ahead." 

The doctor did not answer until he had 
made an examination, and then he said: 

“Mr. Harriman, you have appendicitis. 
You will go to my hospital at once and 
be operated on, or you will attach your 
car to the next-train for New York and 
be operated on there.” 

Mr. Harriman objected, but he knew 
that the doctor was telling him the truth, 
and he gave up the idea of seeing the 
committee, went through to New Goat. 
and was operated on next day. Anyone 
who has had appendicitis can imagine the 
grit of a man who insisted that, in spite 
of everything, he must keep an appoint- 
ment. 

He would not, I am sure, have hesi- 
tated a moment about breaking an ap- 
pointment with a delegation of bankers 
or railroad officers, but the fact that these 
men had appealed to his sense of fairness 
made his appointment with them, for the 
time being, the biggest thing he had to do. 
He kept up the pretense of being angry 
with me, and I never knew how he really 
felt about it until some years later, when 
he wrote me a letter of appreciation. 

One of the biggest of Mr. Harriman's 
acts, a thing which, as far as I know, no 
individual has before or since done, was 
while he was lying in bed crippled, and 
undergoing intense suffering. E his was 
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in the spring of 1908. The financial world 
had by no means settled down from the 
panic of the year before, and a slight dis- 
turbance would have set it off again. 

The Erie Railroad was in critical finan- 
cial shape. Mr. Harriman was one of its 
directors — although his holdings were 
quite small and he had never been very 
active in the management. The road had 
floated five and a half million dollars on 
short-term notes, maturing on April 8th, : 
1908, and the bankers planned to issue a 
new and larger series of notes, provided 
the holders of the old notes would take 
the new ones in payment. This the 
holders declined to do, and apparently 
nothing was left but a receivership. 

Mr. Harriman was afraid of a receiver- 
ship; he was afraid that business all over 
the country would collapse again, and 
that we should have another panic or 
near-panic. First, he offered to pay off 
half the notes personally, if a syndicate 
could be formed to take the other half: 
When he discovered that no syndicate 
would take them, he said he would pay 
off the whole issue himself if he could 
borrow the money. 

This decision was reached very early 
in the morning of April 8th, the day the 
notes were to be presented for payment. 
Mr. Harriman went home and went to 
bed. It was a cold, sleety night, and by 
daylight his old enemy, rheumatism, 
had seized him. He found himself unable 
to get out of bed, much less to go down- 
town. 

I was in his room that morning. He 
had to raise five and a half million dollars 
before three o'clock. Since the war, our 
banks have grown so big that a loan of 
hve and a half million dollars is only an 
incident of the day's work in any one of 
several institutions; but in 1908 our affairs 
were not so big, and not a single bank in 
New York could lend so large a sum. 

Mr. Harriman had asked Judge Lovett 
to take certain specified securities to the 
National City Bank, of which Frank A. 
Vanderlip was then president. But the 
bank could not, by law, take the whole 
loan, and Mr. Vanderlip had to find other 
banks to share in it. Before noon, 
he had the full five and a half millions on 
hand to pay the notes as they were pre- 
sented. The Erie was saved from a re- 
ceivership and the country from a 
panic. 

At no time during that morning did 
Mr. Harriman, although almost tinable to 
move, seem worried. He mentioned the 
transaction to me only casually, and when 
he was finally informed by telephone that 
the money had been found he showed no 
more emotion than if he had been told the 
time of day. He had made up his mind 
to pay those notes, and take his chances. 
Raising the money was only a detail, 
which would be attended to. 


M R. HARRIMAN never wasted a sec- 
4 * À ond considering whether or not what 
he had done was right. He was always sure 
of himself, and always sure he was right. If 
he was wrong, then that was nothing to 
worry about—it was just a new problem 
to be tackled. Illness makes the whole 
world look gloomy to most men, but it 
never seemed to affect Mr. Harriman's 
outlook. He never understood the mean- 
ing of the word “‘failure.” He thought 


failure was something that came about | 


No More 
Foot Pains? 


We guarantee to stop them 


In 10 Minutes 


D?NT suffer from pains and aches in 
your feet and legs. New scientific dis- 
coveries have found a quick, easy and sim- 
ple way to banish these pains forever. 

We offer you instant relief — and we 
guarantee that if our method fails the test 
costs you nothing. So it seems foolish to 
suffer needlessly. 


What science has- learned 


Foot and leg pains are due to etraining of 
the muscles of the arches, The first indi- 
cation is usually a tenderness, or a burn- 
ing sensation of the feet after wearing 
your shoes for hours, Other indications are 
pains in the toes, instep, heel or ankle. 
Sometimes dull aches develop in the calf, 
knee or thigh. Callouses on the sole and 
cramped toes are other warnings. 

When strain weakens the muscles the 
arch sags. Bones crush down on sensitive 
nerves and blood vessels. Pain that 1s often 
agonizing results. This develops into fallen 


arches. Here is quick relief 
After years of tests and experiments, based 
on this scientific discovery, we developed 
a band of super-elastic webbing to be worn 
around the instep. It takes the strain off 
the weakened muscles. Relleved of strain 
the muscles contract again to normal; the 
arch is gently lifted back into place, and 
the nerves and blood vessels now freed of 
the crushing pressure—all pain vanishes 
like magic. Then you can walk all day, 
stand for hours, dance all night without a 
twinge of discomfort. And the relief is 
permanent. Soon you can discard the braces. 
This scientific band is the Jung Arch 
Brace, a light, porous, elastic band, strong 
and durable, which accomplishes almost 
unbelievable results. The secret of its suc- 
cess is in the stretch and tension of the 
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| Your dog will love SPRATT'S. It is a complete body-building 
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, SPRATT'S, so your dog will not be disappointed. 
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band, its contour and design. You slip it 
on or off like a garter. It takes up no 
room. Can be worn in the most fashionable 
shoes without being seen, and is never un- 
comfortable like old-fashioned steel plates, 
heavy arch props or bunglesome pads. 


Test it at our risk 
To avoid doubts and delays we offer you 
this FREE TEST. Go to your shoe dealer, 
druggist or chiropodist. Be fitted with a 
pair of Jung Arch Braces. Wear them two 
weeks. If you are not delighted, return them 
and the dealer will refund your money. 

If your dealer can't supply you, send us 
your foot measurement taken with a !4 
inch wide strip of paper, around the for- 
ward part of the instep where the front of 
the brace is shown in the diagram above. 
SEND NO MONEY. We will mail you a 
pair of Jung Arch Braces (''Wonder'" 
style) to fit you. You pay the postman 11 
and a few cents postage. For extra wide, 
stout or large feet, or for severe cases, we 
recommend our “Miracle” style, $1.50 and 
postage. Or you can send the money and 
we wil prepay postage. Wear them two 
week“, If not delighted, return them and 
we will refund your money. You run no 
risk. In ordering please give us also your 
shoe size and name of your shoe dealer or 
druggist. Specify if you want the ‘‘Won- 
der” or “Miracle” style. 


The Jung Arch Brace Co. 
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Simply Wonderful— 


Every Home Should ^: 
Have One! 


Here is just what you 
have always wanted— E 
& complete combina- V 

electric range and 
fireless cooker! Gives 
you all the advantages 
of electricity plus the 
economy and conven- 
ience of fireless cooking! 
Automatic Control Box 
shuts off electricity at 
theright time and cook- 
ing or roasting con- 
tinues on fireless cook- 
ing principle. Fuel-sav- 

Wm. Campbell ing, work-eaving, time- 
The Original Fire- saving and wonder- 

less Cooker Man fulin better cooked, 
more delicious 
meals. 
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uses electricity about 1-3 
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all vegetables—eight 
medium si potatoes 
use electricity 8 to 12 
minutes. DoesalI baking. 
A cake uses electricity 
about 12 to 15 minutes. 
A boiled ham uses elec- 
tricity 30 to 35 minutes. 
Cooks a boiled dinner 
complete—using electric- 

ity about 40 minutes. 

Fries, Toasts, Stews, 
makes coffee, boils tea 
kettle—no other 
stove needed. Will 
do anything 
any range 
will do 


With this range you can do all 

our cooking under the perfect 

eat control of electricity and yet 
at a cost that is only one-third 
of what it’ would be if a regular 
electriccook stove were used. 


for frying, cooking, etc., a deep 
17 inch oven for baking, roasting, 
etc., and a big electrically heated 
fireless cooker compartment. 


And 30 Day Trial Offer 


turkey or three loaves of bread. 
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Entire range lined with alu- 

minum-rust-proof and easy to 
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bonuses, and cash prizes for this pleasant work. In 
a single month Miss Skinner recently received 
as much as $27.75 for her spare-time work for these 
popular magazines. There's 
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to sell some of your spare time for cash by looking 
after our subscription interests in your town. No 
special training is necessary—no outlay of money 
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CLIP THIS COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


keep clean. No special wiring 
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socket or wall plug. On casters, 
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through lack of knowledge; and he always 
had the knowledge. 

His nearest approach to worry came 
during the beret. when Congress and the 
newspapers were attacking him. He was 
bothered and somewhat bewildered, not 
so much by the attacks themselves— 
although some were very vicious—but as 
to why people should srant to attack him. 
It only gradually dawned on him that 
perhaps the operations which he put 
through so quickly, and which seemed so 
simple to him, might not be quite so easily 


understood by the public in general. 


I say this dawned on him but only after 
all his friends had hammered that point 
into him for months. But, even then, he 
could not see why everyone did not com- 
prehend what he comprehended. And then 
again, being the moving spirit of every 
enterprise, he likewise always accepted 
full responsibility for anything done in his 
name—even though he did not approve 
of the action. 

For instance, take the episode known 
as the “Alton deal"—the particulars are 
too long to describe here. He was in 
Alaska and out of touch with business for 
two months while the lawyers were mak- 
ing the plans for the venture, and when 
he returned the machinery was already 
in operation. After he had looked over 
the situation, he said to me: 

“I do not quite like this; but things 
are already too far along for me to take a 
hand." 

He did not care much about taking 
credit—but he would never shift blame. 
He was too proud and fearless for that! 


Noises at Night 
Don’t Get a Rise 
Out of Me any More 


(Continued from page 53) 


I am for noninterference with “gyps” 
that pass in the night. 

I was not ever thus. There was a time 
when the slightest murmur about the 
premises would start me on an immediate 
tour of inspection. In those days I couldn't 
sleep until I knew what it was. But that 
was in the days when the odds were 100 
to I that it wasn't anything. 

In late years, when lawlessness has be- 
come so general that frequently two or 
three rival companies of burglars find 
themselves on the same job the same 
night, a mysterious noise has been much 
more apt to mean business. 

There have been robberies in dozens of 
homes in my immediate vicinity during 
the past few years. In several cases there 
has been violence, but in no case has the 
burglar been among the list of injured 
when the smoke and clatter cleared away. 
Robbers to the left of me and robbers to 
the rightof me have volley'd and thund'red. 

In a New York apartment house in 
which I once held abode, one lone, slight 
yegg ransacked the apartment directly 
next to me, was interrupted by the home- 
coming of an occupant, and in the few 
furious moments that followed engaged a 
half-dozen tenants, four elevator men, a 
porter, a telephone operator, and three 
policemen, in battle. Every weapon from 
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an umbrella and violin bow to a sword 
cane and 48-automatic was brought into 
action. One of the policemen shot an 
innocent bystander, another policeman 
was wounded in the leg by person or 
persons unknown, and two tenants were 
misused by mistake; but the burglar got 
away without a scratch. 

ot long after this incident, a neighbor 
returning from a formal function in full 
dress, including the high hat, unlocked 
his apartment door and was knocked down 
by a robber, who was on his way out. The 
neighbor, an excitable little man, rushed 
down-stairs and into the courtyard, yell- 
ing “Help! Stop thief!” and pointing in 
the direction he supposed the robber had 
fled. 

That cry will attract a crowd of several 
hundred people in no time, in a New York 
street. People came pouring out of apart- 
ments, doorways, and stores. Somebody, 
seeing the little man in the evening 
clothes and silk.hat running due north, 
set after him, shouting “Stop thief!” too. 
In a few seconds others were setting up 
the same cry and all pursuing my silk- 
hatted neighbor. He was running very 
fast, with nobody ahead of him. To 
pursue him seemed logical. After a chase 
of about two blocks a policeman stepped 
from the shadow of a building, crowned 
my neighbor Queen of the May with his 
night-stick and ended matters for the 
time being. 

Not until he had been carted to the 
police station did he succeed in convinc- 
ing the police and the spectators that he 
was not the thief but the victim. Moral: 
Never get ahead of the man you're chasing. 


ERSONALLY, I have never met a 

burglar in action. As I said before, I do 
not make it a practice to look for 'em any 
more. In the days when I was a Mighty 
Noise Hunter myself, I found everything 
but a burglar. On one memorable occasion, 
when the usual ‘‘Whazzat?” aroused me 
about two a. M. I listened, and was 
astonished to hear a note struck on the 
piano down-stairs. Then there was a 
sound like some sheet music falling onto 
the floor. Silence, and then, after what 
seemed a year's suspense, three more notes 
from the piano! “Ping! Pang! Ping!" 
There was something uncanny about it. 
My hair—I had some at the time—stood 
on end. Then came, suddenly, a run of 
eight or ten treble notes. 

Clearly, this was most unusual! I was 
absolutely stumped for an answer. No 
burglar, Í reasoned, would be apt to pla 
the piano, however musically clined, 
and this burglar, if such he was, appeared 
to be in the act of tuning the instrument, 
which seemed even more difficult. to 
explain. Then there was a crash of bass 
notes and I thought of ghosts. Finally, 
the truth dawned upon my wife. “The 
cat!” she exclaimed. 

Throwing on the lights and proceeding 
‘down-stairs cautiously, I found that this 
was the case. The cat, for some unknown 
reason, had jumped upon the piano and 
was having a very pleasant evening strol- 
ling up and down the keys. 

On another occasion, only a few years 
ago, when living in an apartment house 
in Jersey City, we were aroused in the 
stillness of the night by a crash of glass. 
It seemed to be in a front room. We 
listened. There came a sound like a 
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America’s most popular pen for 
school use is Esterbrook Pen 
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grades, this pen is also widely 
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booklet of 100 famous signatures 
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ahead faster with a Conn, 
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Hair a Halo 
My sunny shampoo 
By Edna Wallace Hopper 


Last year a famous maker of shampoos sent 
me some to try. That because of my position 
in the world of youth and beauty. I meet 
millions of women on the stage and in print, 
to exhibit and tell the results of my methods. 
And I place these methods at every woman's 


call. 

As a result, countless women now employ 
what I use. So experts everywhere submit 
their new discoveries to me. 

I his shampoo came from a laboratory which 
has studied shampoos for decades. They tell 
me they have made up and tested some 250 
formulas. This one, they say, contains 20 
ingredients, including two that give glint to 
the hair. 

It brought me marvelous results. My hair 
gained new luster at once. Those sunny 
strands so many women envy are due largely 
to that shampoo. 

I had it submitted to a thousand women and 
waited for their reports. Nothing I have found 
in my world-search for beauty has created any 
greater enthusiasm. So now I offer it to you. 
I call it my Fruity Shampoo. It will amaze 
and delight you, as it did me. Let me send you 
some to try. 

Rosy Bloom 

I developed as a girl a beautiful complexion. It helped 
to make me a famous beauty. And now, after 40 years 
in the limelight, it is keeping my youthful bloom. I look 
like a girl of 19. 

[he main reasons are embodied in my Youth Cream. 
It contains products of both lemon and strawberry. Also 
all the best that science knows to foster, feed and preserve 
the skin. You will marvel, when you try it, at how much 
a cream can do. 

My Youth Cream comes in two types—cold cream and 


vanishing. One for night and one for day. Never is my 
skin without it. I ask you to learn at my cost what it 


does. 
Soft Hands 


My hands are as soft as though I never used them. Yet 
in my stage work I wash them in all sorts of water, 20 
times a day. 

Some famous chemists sent me a lotion which they said 
insured beautiful hands. And I found that it does. 
believe millions of women will rejoice to know it. So I 
now supply that to all who want it—my Youth Hand 
Lotion. I hope you will also try that. 


Thick Hair 


My hair is thick and luxuriant. It grows finer every 
year. I have never known falling hair or dandruff, never 
a touch of gray. I count it my greatest glorv. 

That is due to my Hair Youth. The basis I found years 
ago in France, but new discoveries have vastly improved 
it. D apply it with an eyedropper directly to the scalp. 
There it combats all that clogs and stifles hair roots. k 
tones and stimulates. No one can dream of finer results 
than Hair Youth brings to me. 

All druggists and toilet counters now supply Edna 
Wallace Hopper's beauty helps, exactly as I use them. 


They embody all the results of my world-wide search. | 


Tell me in the coupon which you would like to try, and 
I will send it with my Beautv Book. Clip coupon now. 


Your Choice Free 


Mark sample desired. Mall to Edna Wallace Hopper, 
j Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 4-A 


Inc., 536 
O Youth Cream 
O Hair Youth 


O Fruity Shampoo 


C White Youth Clay 
D Facial Youth 


Name 


| lights. 


muffled explosion, and then that of some- 
thing striking a window pane. 
Altogether in the next twenty minutes 
there came six or seven "shots." Then the 
voices of other tenants, aroused by the 
strange disturbance, began to be heard. 
Something of a community investigation 
took place. Not until the next morning 
was it found that a man in an apartment 
house next to this one had placed a dozen 
bottles of homemade beer on their sides 
on the sill of his open kitchenette window. 
Some chemical changes had set off the 
bottles. The distance between the kitch- 
enette window and the windows of the 


| next apartment was not more than fifteen 


feet, and as each bottle exploded it blew 


| the metal cap against the windows next 


door! 

A request was immediately made of the 
Home Brewer that he point his beer the 
other way thereafter. It was a reasonable 
request. He gave his consent. There was 
no further shooting. 

Yet nothing in the way of noises ever 
gave me the same feeling of impending 
disaster that I experienced one time when 
no noise of any kind was involved.. This 
time it was the lack of any sound that 
“got” me. I had been married only a few 
months, and was much more particular 
about the heroic pose than I am to-day. 
At about three o'clock one morning my 
wife shook me out of a sweet slumber and 
gasped, "He's there!” It was very dis- 
concerting. Who? Where?” I managed 
to whisper back. 

“At the foot of the bed . . . a man! 
. . . He just crouched down there when 
I looked up!” 

“Are you sure?" I whispered. 

“Ye-e-e-s,” she replied. 

This was very disturbing. 

But I realized I must appear to be Her 
Hero. If there was a man at the foot of 
the bed, it seemed to me it would be aim- 
less for me to get up and begin stalking 
him. I remembered reading some time 
before of a man bringing a burglar to bay 
by pointing a pair of scissors at him. But 
I had no scissors! I considered opening 
a running conversation with the man, de- 
manding in a firm voice “Who are you?” 
but it struck me he probably would not 
care to introduce himself. And then, too, 
suppose he answered "I am Roger W. 
McGoof, age twenty-seven, residence 677 
Apple Street, single, white, Republican,” 
what would the Book of Etiquette pre- 
scribe? Should I arise, give him my card, 
inquire graciously the purpose of his 
visit, sod make him feel at ease? 

* Qo-o-o-00!"" moaned the wife as these 
thoughts flew through my mind. 


HEN I became resolute. It was time 

for action. The electric switch was 
about an arm’s length beyond the foot of 
the bed. I would have it out with the fellow! 
I crawled down the bed, reached out for 
the switch and, closing my eyes for the 
wallop I expected to receive, snapped on the 
I could almost feel the dull thud 
of a blunt instrument against my head. 
None came. I opened my eyes. There was 
no one at the foot of the bed. I felt 
greatly relieved. Then, bounding to the 
floor, I looked about everywhere. The 
apartment was free from any stranger. 

“I must have been dreaming," ad- 
mitted the wife. 

“Of course. How foolish to be so up- 


DRAWING 53, 
to FORTUNE 


Ali Hafed, a Persian farmer, sold his acres to 
gooutand seek his fortune. He who bought the 
farm found it contained a diamond mine which 
made him fabulously rich. Ali Hafed overlooked 
the great opportunity at his door to go far afield 
in search of wealth—which illustrates a great 


truth. 
DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


If you do it is an almost certain indication that 
you have talent, a talent which few possess. 
Then don’t follow Ali Hafed’s example and look 
farther for fortune. Develop your talent—your 
fortune lies in your hands! 


Earn $200.00 to $500.00 a month and more. 
Present opportunities for both men and women 
to illustrate magazines, newspapers, etc., have 
never been excelled. Thousands of publishers buy 
millions of dollars’ worth of illustrations every 
year. Illustrating is the highest type of art— 
pleasant work, yielding a large income. 


THE FEDERAL COURSE IS A PROVEN 
RESULT GETTER 


It is the only Home Study Course which has 
been built by over fifty nationally known artists 
Sid Smith, Neysa McMein, Norman Rockwell, 
Clare Briggs, Charles Livingston Bull and Fon- 
taine Fox among them. 


FREE—''A ROAD TO BIGGER THINGS'* 


If you like to draw you should read this free book 
before deciding on your life's work. It tells about Ulus- 
trating as a highly paid, fascinating profession and about 
the famous artists who have helped build the Federal 
Course. Just tear out this ad, write your 
name, age, and address in the margin, mail 
it to us and we will send you your ¢opy 
free. Doit right now while you are think- 
ing about it, 


401 Federal School Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


MIFFLIN 
ALKOHOL 


+ US WAT. Offence 


Delightfully refreshing 
after a fatiguing day. 


Noises at Night Don’t Get a Rise Out of Me Any More, by H. I. PHILLIPS 
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AIADDIN 


You can buy all the 
materials for a com- 
plete home direct from 
the manufacturer and 
save four profits on the 
lumber, millwork, hard- 
ware and labor. 


s 
A 


PN 


Living room, dining 
room, 2 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bath. 4 other 
plans, some with pan- 
tries and dining alcoves. 
Get Free Aladdin Catalog. 


Living room, dining 
room, kitchen, three 
bedrooms, with bath room 
opening into hall. Cased 
arch between living room 
&nd dining room. 3 plans. 


Story and a half semi- 
bungalow, with second 
floor available for two 
bedrooms. Two excel- 
lent floor plan arrangements 
are shown in Free Catalog. 


Large living room, din- 
ing room, kitchen, pantry, 
three bedrooms, clothes 
closets, bath. Semi-open 
staircase and rear porch 
Four bedroom plan at same price. 


Dutch Colonial with 
full ceilings first and second 
floors. 14! x 22! living room, 
large dining room, large 
kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bath, 
linen and clothes closets. 


Dutch Colonial for 
wide inside lots or nar- 
row corner lots. Full 
ceiling heights entire second 
oor, sewing room, col- MES 
umned, inset front entrance z- - sg 

Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, doors, 
glass, paint, hardware, n fs, lath, roofing, with com- 
ps instructions and drawings. Frelght paid to your station. 
ermanent Homes—NOf PORTABLE. Many styles to choose 


from. Write nearest mill today for FREE 
Money-Saving Catalog No. 115. 
The ALADDIN Co., $4. 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


S your bedroom restful—yourliving-room 

cheerful—your dining-room hospitable? 
You can be sure they are if you re-decorate 
with Niagara Wall-papers. High in quality 
—popular in price. S 


Style Book 
Send 10 cents for this new 
book—full of decorators’ 
Secrets and samples of the 
latest patterns, with their 
historical origin. 


Niagara Wall Paper 


lagara Falls, N. Y. 


WALL 


set!" I replied. “I'knew it was nothing!” 


But, as a matter of fact, I still felt a 
fancied stinging sensation between my 
eyes where a blow from any able man at 
the foot of that bed would have landed 
when I stuck my head and arm out to 
turn on the lights. I can feel it even now. 
At times I think there must be even a 
mark there. 

As a result, partly of many similar ex- 
periences, and partly of an inherent dis- 
position not to go out of my way to look 
for trouble, I have long since ceased to be 
an investigator of night noises. Not that 
I am not annoyed by a noise. Since 
moving to the country I have been any- 
thing but noise-proof. In the city where I 
have lived most of my life, an elevator 
falling down an apartment house shaft 
in the dead of night with a capacity load 
of passengers would scarcely arouse my 
curiosity. 

There is something about a noise in the 
reat open spaces that demands a hearing. 
ountry noises do not, like city noises, 

go in one ear and out the other. They 
linger. They take many detours through 
the nervous system before making their 
exit. 

In the city a piano may be overturned 
at two A. M. in the next apartment without 
disturbing me to any extent. In the 
country a dry leaf rattling on a window 
sill at the remote end of the house has 
been sufficient to keep me curious for 
hours. In the city weird moanings from 
across an areaway have aroused nothing 
but a brief impatience; in the country the 
wind through the pine trees has made me 
a nervous wreck. One evening in an 
apartment in the heart of Manhattan six 
pistol shots rang out in the street below 
my apartment, without causing me to set 
aside a book I was reading in bed. At 
the seventh shot my curiosity got the 
better of me, and I looked out the window 
to behold a running pistol fight between 
two uniformed policemen and a man in 
civilian clothes, who later turned out to 
be a policeman on a spree. In the country, 
the mere snap of a floorboard has brought 
me springing to my feet in a cold perspira- 
tion. 

Somehow it seems to me that a noise 
belongs in the city but is out of place in 
the rural districts. 


RS. PHILLIPS is a woman of unusual 

courage under most circumstances. In 
the city I have never known her to be dis- 
turbed in the slightest, even by crime- 
waves in the immediate neighborhood. 
Yet in the country she became so upset by 
an evening of slight noises recently that 
we moved back to the city for a few days 
for purposes of composure. 

On the evening referred to she was 
alone in the house. I was at the time on 
my way home from Washington. Arriving 
in New York at about two in the morning, 
I took a room at the Pennsylvania and 
retired. Just as I had settled into a 
peaceful and much-needed slumber the 
telephone bell aroused me. I had told 
Mrs. Phillips I would spend the night at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel if I reached New 
York late that night. My wife was at the 


| other end. She was quite hysterical. 


* Somebody's been around the house 
all night,” she said tremulously. “Awful 
things have been happening. Get a taxi, 
and come home right away!" 


Your "three squares 
a day’—~ 


are they 
SQuare to your gums? 


E BUSINESS MEN are a little 

apt to resent the idea that we 
shouldn’t eat the things we like. So 
mostly we order an abundance of soft 
foods, with creamy sauces and swashy 
desserts. 


But delicious as it is, there’s no es- 
caping the factthatsuch a dietgives our 
gumsvery little chance fortheir health. 


Soft food ruins gums 


Gums, to remain firm and sound, 
need the stimulation and robust ex- 
ercise that the eating of rough, coarse 
foods once provided. Deprived of 
work under our modern menu, gums 
grow soft, logy, congested. “Pink 
toothbrush’ warns of trouble to come. 


Because of its benefits to the gums, 
thousands of dentists now recommend 
Ipana Tooth Paste as a splendid aid 
in keeping gums hard and healthy. In 
stubborn cases of bleeding gums, 
many practitioners direct a daily mas- 
sage of the gums with Ipana after the 
usual brushing. 

For Ipana contains ziratol, a healing anti- 
septic and hemostatic well known to dentists. 
The presence ofziratol givesIpana the power 


to tone and to strengthen weak, undernour- 
ished gum tissue. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 
If you are troubled by soft or tender gums, 
go to the drug store today and buy your first 
tube of Ipana. Before you finish using it you 
will notice the improvement. And you will 
be delighted with its smooth, rich consist- 
ency and its clean, refreshing taste. 


IVANA 5st 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


EE A E ee RUD ELM 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. | 
Dept. J-45, 42 Rector St., NewYork, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tubeof IPANA TOOTH PASTE | 
without obligation on my part. | 
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Cf) . BUY 
1amMOnNn os 
DIRECT 


The House of Jason Weiler €. Sons, Boston, for 
over forty-nine years has been one of the || 
leading diamond importing concerns in America [| 
—selling direct by mail for cash to customers all 
over the world at wholesale importing prices. 
Our long established buying agencies in Europe 
combined with our enormous purchasing power ff 
and our policy of selling for cash only, enable | 
us to quote prices 

showing our custo- | 
mers a direct say- 
ing of 20% to 40%. 


Our extensive 
magazine adver- 
tising during this 
time has brought 
requests for our 
beautiful illustrat- 
ed diamond book- 
let on “How to 
Buy Diamonds” 
from every coun- 
try in the world, 
andif you arecon- 
templating a dia- 
mond purchase, 
it will pay you 
to write for this # 
free Catalog. S 


Today Jason 
Weiler & Sons 
have over 200,- 
000 well pleased 
customers scattered over the entire globe. We 
shall be pleased to send a free copy of this 
book which is considered an authority on the 
subject of diamonds. It contains a history de- 


scribing the processes of mining, cutting and 
polishing. 
describing 
cutting, etc. 
interestin 


It tells you how to buy diamonds, 
the various qualities, styles of 
Write today for a free copy of this 
book. 
One of the many white gold! B 
& platinum rings shown in our 
Catalog is this 18k Solid White 
Gold Ring, mounted with a 
fine blue white and extremely 
brilliant Diamond, cut to per- 
fection. The ring is exquisitely 
pierced and carved. As an 
illustration at NE underselling 
ability, we offer this (4 
ring at 120.00 
Mon funded if it can be duplicated 
els for less than $175.00. 


ou re 
where 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 

Diamond Importers Since 1876 | 

Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Amsterdam and London | 


‘AILTIFORNIA 
FORD TOPS 


DOUBLE THE VALUE 
Equip your Ford Roadster or Touring Car 
with a "KOUPET" CALIFORNIA TOP. 
Noiseless, stylish, easy to install; Cool in 
summer and Warm in winter. 


QUALITY HIGH — PRICE LOW 
Ask Your Dealer or Write Factory Today 


Koupet Auto Top Co. 
Belleville Illinois 


] to the garage. 
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I got a taxi and took a ten-dollar ride 
to the house. It was lighted from top to 
|bottom. Inside I found Mrs. Phillips, her 
sister, and a woman neighbor. They were 
jall wild-eyed and shaken: What had 


|happened was this: 

Alone in the house, Mrs. Phillips had 
ibeen feeling nervous anyway. That eve- 
Ining, shortly after six o'clock, in walking 
from the auto through the back yard she 
[thought she heard footsteps on the path 
A little later, the dog 
‘rushed to the back door and barked. 
| Now convinced somebody was about, she 
'phoned a woman neighbor, who came 


| lover to spend the evening. 


Nothing further happened until about 


| ten-thirty, when the friend was about to 


leave. "Then the door bell rang. Investi- 


|| |gation showed no person at either the 


front or rear door. Mrs. Phillips's sister 
lthen arrived home. Believing I would 
reach the house around midnight they sat 
huddled in front of the fireplace, hearing, 
they declared, many other noises, and 
‘finally calling the police. The police 
conducted a search of the yard and cellar, 
and found nothing unusual. 
(THE three women remained together 
until two A. M., thinking I would get in- 
to New York by midnight in time to catch 
a train to the suburbs. Here a curious 
thing happened. As soon as I reached New 
York and went to a hotel, I tried to 
telephone my house to tell Mrs. Phillips I 
had arrived too late to come home. 
could not get any answer. 

At the very moment I was having 
central ring the house, however, the three 
women were having the worst scare of all. 
A low, uncanny sound, half whine and 
ihalf labored breathing struck their ears. 
They were rigid with fright. Every ghost 
story they ever had heard came to mind. 

“It’s from the cellar," whispered Mrs. 
Phillips's sister. 

“Somebody snoring! 
gasped the neighbor. 

* Wherever it is, I’m going to find out,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Phillips, trembling but 
determined. 

Finally she located it. 

It was the telephone. Through some 
temporary trouble with its mechanism the 
attempts of Central to put through my 
call were merely causing the peculiar 
sound in the 'phone "box" instead of 
ringing the bell. 

This was of course a relief to the ladies. 
But only for a moment. Not knowing I 
was trying to get the house, they assumed 
from the noise that somebody had tam- 

ered or was tampering with the wires! 
More chills! 

It was shortly after this that Mrs. 
Phillips got through her call to me, the 
service suddenly returning to normalcy. 

The next day found my wife still hills 
nervous, and resolved to move back to 


It's up-stairs," 


return there, temporarily at least. To a 
[hotel we journeyed, remaining there until 
the "scare" wore off. 

At the end of a week or so we were all 
satished that there was no real cause for 
apprehension. The yard was full of dry 
leaves, and the rustling of wind through 
them probably caused what Mrs. Phillips 
thought were footsteps. The dog's bark- 
ing was not unusual. The ringing of the 
(door bell was later explained by the 


New York. Nothing would suffice but to | 


between acts 


EN he’s not amusing folks 

on the stage of The Follies, 

Will Rogers has other ways of 
turning minutes into money. 


With his Corona, in his dressing 
room, he turned out his famous 
book, ‘‘The Illiterate Digest” — 
the best selling book of humor 
of the year. 

* * * * 


That’s the advantage of owning a 
Corona. You can use it any- 
where, any time—make some- 
thing of the spare moments most 
people squander. 


By the way, have you seen the 
New Corona Four? It has a full- 
size standard keyboard, the same 
as big office machines, yet it is 
portable. 


Corona Four costs only $60. Easy terms 


if desired. Look for Corona in your 


phone book or write Corona Typewriter 
Co., Inc., 102 Main St., Groton, N. Y. 


Tough Beards or 
Tender Skins: 


yo will find relief and com- 
fort in a jar of Ingram's Thera- 
peutic Shaving Cream. It rapidly 
softens the toughest beard and 
prevents shaving irritation. Its 
exclusive properties soothe and 
cool the skin and heal troublesome 
little cuts. It leaves your skin 
with a soft, cool, lotion effect. 


If your druggist cannot supply 

you send 50c for the jar that con- 

tainssix months of shaving comfort. 

Or send 2c stamp for 
sample. 


Made particularly 
for tender skins. 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
56 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
Also Windsor, Ont. 


| Manat 


Makes hair easy 
to manage... 


Adds Glossy Lustre—Instantly! 
Keeps Wave and Curl In 


Wash your hair as often as you like, 
and have no more trouble afterwards, 

Alittle Glostora brushed through your 
hair when you dressit, makes it so soft, 
pliable, and easy to manage, that it stays 
any style you arrange it—whether long or 
bobbed—on any and all occasions. 

It acts like magic! It keeps the wave 
and curl in; brightens, softens, and gives 
dull, dry, or dead looking hair new life— 
immediately! 

A few drops impart that bright, bril- 
liant, silky sheen, so much admired, and 
makes your hair fairly sparkle and glow 
with natural gloss and lustre—instantly! 

Glostora is inexpensive and you can get 
a bottle at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter. 

There is nothing better for 
children whose hairlacksnat- 
ural life and lustre, or is hard 
to train, or keep in place, 

Not sticky, pasty or greasy. 


Put a few drops 
on your hair brush 


Sanitary Sewage Disposal 


Costs Littie For Your Country Home 
Replace disease-breeding cess) | with inexpensive Kaus- 
tine Super-Septic Tank. Easily installed in old or new 
homes; requires practically no attention; lasts a lifetime. 
Meets sanitation standards of Health Experts. 


Cannot Get Out of Order 

Thousands in use in homes, schools, churches, factories. 
Armco Ingot Iron Construction, Correct size and design 
assured. Our Engineering Dept. offers 
free advice on your problem. Tank 
shipped ready to install. 

Send for particulars and low prices 
of new advanced design; superior exclu- 
sive features. Plumber's name appreci- 
ated. Ask for booklet No. 207 


Kaustine Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mfrs. and Sanitation Engineers 
Canadian Office & Factory—Dundas, Ont. - 
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Kaustine super Septic 


Sold and /nstalleg by 
Plumbers Everywhere 


Tanks 


discovery that Boy Scouts returning from 
a meeting frequently did this for deviltry. 

I told a neighbor of the experience. He 
has lived in the country twenty years, 
moving there when there wasn’t another 
house within a mile. 

“It happens to everybody when the 
first move to the suburbs," he sai 
laughing. 

The first hundred scares evidently are 
the hardest. 

Only a year before this incident that so 
terrified Mrs. Phillips in the country, she 
lay undisturbed in a New York apartment, 
calmly reading O. Henry while sneak- 
thieves robbed the floors above and below, 
smashing in a door on the upper floor to 
gain an entrance, and making more noise 
than the Four Horsemen as they did their 
work. When the news of the robberies 


, 


|noises. But they were city noises! She 
(hadn't given them a thought. 

A noise has to work in the outskirts to 
|be appreciated by either of us. 

| Recently we had another scare at 
Phillips Manor. Retiring about eleven 
|P. M. I was aroused an hour later by the 
customary " Whazzat?" I listened. There 
were voices down-stairs, low and seemingly 
gay. I caught distinctly a harsh *Haw! 
Haw!" seemingly far away, and yet near 
enough to place it as on the premises. I 
had not heard of any laughing burglars 
this season, but I was sitting up in bed, 
very much concerned, when a sudden burst 
of jazz music gave the explanation. We 
[had left the radio on! 


HERE really are too many noises in 

the country. Crickets, frogs, and owls, 
when vocalizing, get on my nerves. And 
|I hate dogs barking in the distance. Dogs 
ibarking close at hand are all right. Why 
must they bark so far away? 

Just at present I have an advantage 
over noises that I didn't have before. I 
lonly recently discovered it. I have de- 
veloped deafness in the right ear. It 
(came on so gradually that I didn't know 
it. Discovery came about strangely. One 
Inight, about a year ago, Mrs. Phillips 
|whispered "Whazzat?" in the middle of 
Ithe night and I didn't respond. 
| This puzzled me. 

It also puzzled her. Then I conducted 
ja few experiments. They revealed that 
with my left ear buried in the pillow and 
the right ear exposed I could hear almost 
nothing! 

It startled me. I consulted a specialist. 
I told him how, with my left ear covered, 
I could not hear what my wife was saying. 

“And you really want to be cured of a 
thing like that!" he exclaimed. ‘Some 
men never know when they're well off." 

However, I began treatments. But I 
have since abandoned them. This idea 
of one deaf ear rather appeals to me. It 
has its advantages out where the fresh 
country noises grow. By sleeping on my 
one good ear my hearing apparatus may 
be said to be 100 per cent out of order. 
My left ear doesn't know what my right 
ear doeth. 

At present very few noises are getting 
a rise out of me. But Mrs. Phillips is 


determined to get an answer to her 
nightly "Whazzat?" She is going to get a 
megaphone! 

+e te hb GR 


came out some hours later, Mrs. Phillips. 
recalled hearing an unusual series of 


"Dont tell me 
you never had a chance! 


“Four years ago you and I worked at the 
same bench, I realized that to get ahead I 
needed special training, and decided to let 
the International Correspondence Schools 
help me. I wanted you to do the same, 
but you said, ‘Aw, forget it? You had the 
same chance I had, but you turned it down. 
No, Jim, you can't expect more money until 
you've trained yourself to handle bigger 
work." 


There are lots of “Jims” in the world— 
in stores, factories, offices, everywhere. Are 
you one of them? Wake up! Every time 
you see an I. C. S. coupon your chance is 
staring you in the face. Don't turn it down. 


Right now over 180,000 men and women 
are preparing themselves for bigger jobs 
and better pay through I. C. S. courses. 

You can join them and get in line for 
Promotion. Mark and mail this coupon, 
and find out how. 

“INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ` 
Box 7475-D, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
& copy of your 48-page booklet “Who Wins and had 
and téll me I can qualify for the position or in 
subject before which I have marked an X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Business Management 
Industria] Management 
Personnel Organization TS 
Show Card Lettering tn 
Stenography an y 
English "E 


Banking and Banking Law Business 

Accountancy (including C.P.A.) [-] Civil Service 

Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Becretarz High School Subjects 
Spanish O French Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering Architect 
Electric Lightin Architects' Blue Prints 
Mechant Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Chemistry 0 Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 
Airpiane Engines 
Agriculture and Poultry 
Mathematics 


Surveying and Mapping 
Metallurgy O Mining 
Steam Engineering [] Badio 


City... —— — State.... 


Corner Your Pictures-Aibun 


where. you can keep them safe and 
enjoy them always. 


pe 
soles [Art Corners] Colors 


Prints. A di 100 
and sam; len to try. Write Jaj 
L MFG. CO. 
Dept. SR, 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in a 
week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful 


stamps portfolio of cartoons 
and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
L. Evans School of Cartooning 


The W. 
834 Leader Bullding Cleveland, Ohie 
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Turning House 
Into Home 


Whether you build, or buy a 
house already built, it is the 
furniture you choose for it that 
makes it your home. 


Try the Peck & Hirzs Plan to get 
the furnishings thatexpress your 
tastes and preferences. 


If your 
Neighborhood Furniture Dealer 
cannot show you whatyou want, 

he can show you our 448-page 
catalog. Or he can give you a 
Card of Introduction to one of 
our wholesale exhibits. Either 
way multiplies many times the 


number of styles from which you 
may sele&. Either way adds to your 
dealer's volume without adding to his 
opang expense and saves for the man- 
&urer,too.Thismeanssavingsforyou. 


32-Page Booklet Free 


“Correct Care of Home Furnishings" is filled 
with valuable information about wood and 
fibre furniture of all kinds, carpets, rugs and li- 
noleums, draperies, etc. Address nearest office. 


Furniture and Floor Coverings 
Sold Through Dealers Only 


for Yourself | 


Fatahia and oper- 
"y Dep System 

Candy Factory'' in your communi 
“Money. mak i 


furnish 
his andy Booklet 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE 


ng o pM End unlimited. Jg men or women. 
ree. Write for it today. Don't putit off | 
Drawer 35 


EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


Nation-wide demand for trained 


executives; all departments, hotels, 
clubs, apart ment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living; quick advance- 


ment; our methods e; ndorsed by lead- 
ing hotels everywhere; write for Free 
ROK “YOUR BIG OP PORTUNI- 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Room P-1414 Washington, D.C, 


Moths Feed on Grease Spots 


You can be certain that the holes eaten through the 


fabric were first Grease Spots. Remove them before 


putting your clothes away. 
For Safety's Sake -demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNADBLE 
Cleaning Fluid 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color 


go We & Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 
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Rocking Moon 


(Continued from page 69) 


For a tense, surcharged moment Sasha’s 
eyes moved from face to face. “Will no 
one answer me?" she cried. “Come, 
Nicolai! Say something! Every minute 
is precious. I've got to go to Seward to- 
night, Nick. To-night, do you hear?" She 
shook him by the shoulder. ''We've 
found—think of it, Nicolai—we've found 
the Mask of Jade!” Her voice rang on 
the last words. 

The trader glanced up, but did not 
break the black silence that seemed to be 
eating into his soul. 


First Aid 
to Beauty 


“Think what it means, Nick! I can | 


pay m 
Seward before the time expires . . . DN 
Nicolai, I've three hundred miles to 

and only the‘Seal Pup’ is fast enoug 6 
get me there on time. 

When the man made no comment, she 
dropped to her knees beside him, her 
hands desperately Seeking his shoulders. 
“Oh, Nick, Nick," she implored, “only 
you can help me! Won't you speak— 
won't you speak to me!" 

The steel-like look in Gary's eyes faded 
as he watched the girl. He crossed over 
to her and held out his hand. 

“Get up, Sasha,” he said gently. ‘You 
don't have to sell your Mask of Jade now. 
All your foxes are here on Oo-koon.. T hat's 
the reason Nick can't answ er you." 


N HOUR later in the barabara, Sasha 
sat curled up on the bunk, her eyes 
dazed and wondering, her chin sunk 
thoughtfully in the palm of her hand. She 
was in full possession of the facts con- 
cerning the raid on Rocking Moon, and 
she knew now that the notes and sketches 
found in Gary’s room were merely a 
writer’s aid to realistic fiction. On the 
other hand, Gary had learned of his own 
part in the recovery of the Mask of Jade, 
which he had unknowingly dug up from 
the hiding place no doubt selected by old 
Seenia five years ago, before her memory 
began to fail. 

Watching Sasha now from across the 
room, Gary would have given much to 
know her thoughts Had she promised 
to marry Nash! Had she lost her faith 
in men, in Nash, or did she love him, after 
all—the man who at this moment lay 
bound in the cabin of the “Seal Pup" 
awaiting the hour when they should leave 
Oo-koon for Kodiak to turn him over to 
the marshal. Gary felt a deep sympathy 
for the girl in this coming ordeal. She 
had been through so much in the last 
three days—and she had yet to learn of 
the part Nash had played in Zoya's 
sordid tragedy. 

So had Feodor, for that matter. Gary 
had placed the creole on guard in the 
outer cave, armed with a rifle from the 
“Seal Pup." Zoya had gone to talk with 
her brother, and Gary realized suddenly 
that she had been gone some time. The 
disturbing thought came—she might be 
telling Feodor about Nash. If she told 
him, Gary knew that no power on earth 
could prevent the trader from becoming 
a target for the creole's bullet. 

He came to his feet uneasily. Aroused 
from his absorption, he was conscious 


debt to you now—if we reach | 


"OTHING so mars 4 
anotherwise beau- 
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that he had for some minutes been hear- 
ing an alien sound mingling with the 
crash of surf on the beach. With a word 
to Sasha, he crossed to the door and went 
out. Through the semi-transparency of 
the night he saw the launches rocking at 
the float. Someone stood there gazing 
seaward. The fluttering shawl told him 
it was Zoya. Was she going aboard the 
“Seal Pup,” he RS am ? Then he 
started forward with an exclamation of 
dismay. There were only three launches 
at the float. The “Seal Pup" was gone! 
His startled gaze swept the cove. Mid- 
way a dark moving object rose and fell 
on the water. A second later, Gary was 
leaping down the path toward the float. 
ya turned as he drew near her. Under 
her blowing black hair her face was white 
and tear-stained and her dark eyes held 
an anguished look of farewell. Before he 
could'speak she said simply: 
“T let him go. I love him." 


^Y ARY stared at her for an incredulous 
second, then with a smothered oath 
sprang aboard the “Simmie and Ann" and 
disappeared below just as Sasha came 
running down from the barabara. 

*Oh, Zoya—he got away!" Sasha's 
voice was a queer commingling of sur- 
prise and relief. Zoya nodded. Instinc- 
tively the two girls drew together and with 
clasped hands stood looking out at the 
vanishing launch. 

“Siberia . . . freedom. . . ." Sasha’s 
half-whispered words conveyed her 
knowledge of the fugitive’s destination, 
but there was a set look to her mouth and 
her watching eyes were cold. Nicholas 
Nash was escaping in the blackest hour 
that comes before the beginning of dawn. 
After a long moment she added, “‘Si- 
beria . . . exile... ." Then slowly her 
face softened and a hint of sorrow, of 
forgiveness, crept into her eyes, that 
rested for the last time on the lonely little 
“Seal Pup” beating out past the rocks of 
Oo-koon to the North Pacific. . . . Sud- 
denly her hand came up in the old ges- 
ture of farewell she and Nick had used 
since childhood. 

"Good-by, Nicolai,” she said, sadly. 
*Good-by. . . ." 

She was turning to put her arms about 
the weeping Zoya A ges a faint cough 
from the “Simmie and Ann's" engine 
arrested the action. She started, listened, 
and as comprehension flashed in her eyes 
her swift-flying feet were carrying her 
aboard her launch and down into the 
engine-room, where Gary, in his shirt 
sleeves, was bent over the fly wheel, work- 
ing at it desperately. He gave it a back- 
ward pull just as Sasha fell upon him, 
grasping his arms. 

“Oh, no, no, Gary! Let him go! Let 
Nicolai go!" 

A new and flaming-eyed Gary jerked 
himself upright; two grimy hands grasped 
her white-clad shoulders and set her, none 
too gent to one side. 

“Let him go!" he blazed. “Let that 
fellow go, the contemptible, two-faced 

irate, after he's robbed every poor 

eggar of a fox rancher from fere to 
Ketchikan? What kind of man do you 
think I am!" Grim determination tight- 
ened his lips as he veered again to the 
engine; but Sasha, outraged by the scorn 
in his tones and his unwonted treatment 
of her, lashed out in sudden passion: 
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* How—how dare you! How dare you 
talk to me so! Get olf my launch!" 

He whirled to face her. In the dim, 
smoky engine-room, a-reek with gasolene, 
the two confronted each other, tensed, 
furious, stripped for the moment of the 
glamour of sex. Then, though Gary's 
eyes softened, he stepped toward her 
decisively, and as if she had been a child 
caught her up in his arms and carried her 
struggling to the deck. A second later he 
set her gently down on the float beside 
Zoya. 

“Tm right, Sasha. And I'm going after 
him," he said firmly; and before she could 
recover herself he had leaped back aboard 
the launch. 

“Wait, Sasha!" It was Zoya who 
halted the maddened girl. “He cannot 
follow, solnishko. Nicolai has wrecked 
the engines in ever-ry boat." And she 
drew the girl toward the trail that led up 
to the lighted barabara. 


It WAS some time before Gary found 
that all three launches had been effec- 
tively put out of commission, and by then 
he had calmed down sufficiently to real- 
ize that pursuit of Nash, even if it were 
possible, would avail little. The trader's 
launch had twice the power of any boat 
at the float. 

He went up on the deck of the “Simmie 
and Ann" and looked about him in the 
growing light. The cove lay empty after 
the disappearance of the “Seal Pup." 
The girls had gone up to the barabara and 
the light was out. With the coming of 
dawn and the receding tide the wind had 
died away. A strange peace was falling 
over the Cove of Oo-koon. In the cool, 
fresh air his body and mind rapidly be- 
came normal. But his heart was heavy. 

He glanced up to the closed door of the 
barabara, and shook his head, then once 
more went below to the engine of the 
“Simmie and Ann.” He would put it in 
commission, and as soon as the girls had 
slept an hour or so they would all start 
for Kodiak to bring back the marshal. 

Contrary to his expectations, it took 
him less than half an hour to find the 
trouble and put the engine in order again. 
As he came up into the little cabin his 
gaze wandered to the bunk and held on 
the square brass-bound box he himself 
had dug up at the tomb the night before. 
He sat down on the edge of the bunk and 
took it between his hands. It was un- 
locked. He lifted the cover and shoved 
back the thick pad on top. 

There it lay, Aani Y securely in a 
padded, worn lining of ivory-colored vel- 
vet—the eyeless Mask of Jade, the pre- 
cious relic of the old barbaric days before 
Alaska knew the foot of a white man! 

He looked with interest on the dark 
green, creamy-textured silicate, shaped 
to the likeness of a strong primitive face. 
It was only life-size, but about the edges 
were openings by which it had been 
fastened in a wooden frame which had 
rested on the shoulders of the wearer. 
Across the broad forehead and on the 
cheeks were minute, exquisite carvings 
like the intricate patterns of tattoo on 
the face of a Maori chief. As he slowly 
turned it over and over in his hands, the 
grotesque beauty of the thing began to 
fascinate him. Its inner surface was 
suave, satiny under his lingering palms. 
He felt, in some occult way, that it was 
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saturated with centuries of history, cen- 
turies of primeval romance and mystery. 
Under the spell of it his mind went back 
to the cave as it must have been over 
ten decades ago. He saw the blackened 
vault astir to the swinging of a hundred 
mummies, while the rhythm of breaking 
surf crept in, and Aleut beauty, in the 
Mask of Jade, swayed below in a weird, 
sea-born dance. He saw the cave as it 
was last night—a cache for stolen furs, 
with a man hidden behind bales of fox 
skins, peering down on the dimly lighted, 
rough, bearded faces of the pirates below. 
He saw the hidden man leap to the floor 
among them, dash to the sliding wedge, 
and, freeing it of its peg, escape to the 
bleakness of the snowy beach, vek The 
writer in him stirred . . . awakened. 
. . . Half-formed phrases came to him, 
bits of plots danced before him, tenuous 
tantalizing; then suddenly he had his 
story! The title flashed clear on the white 
pages of his mind: The Mask of Jade! 


HE SPRANG to his feet, his eyes alight 
with visions. He knew that at last he 
had recaptured his lost kingdom, and he 
never would lose it again. He wanted to 
shout, “I can write! I can write!” He 
wanted to tell Sasha about it. 

With the air of a conqueror he went out 
on deck, and unthinkingly started off 
the float toward the barabara. Then 
recollection sent him with lagging foot- 
steps back to the launch. He dropped to a 
coil of rope on the afterdeck and sat, chin 
in his hand, looking wistfully at the 
closed door of the barabara. What good 
would his writing do him if—if there were 
always a closed door between him and 
Sasha. What would it profit him if he 
pend the world—if Sasha were lost to 

im 

He began to review his heated actions 
of an hour ago. He was a brute, an 
arrogant, peremptory brute who had laid 
his heavy hands on those slim shoulders 
that had been bearing so many burdens 
of late. He remembered now, with a 
sort of amazed horror of himself, that he 
had left the marks of his grimy hands on 
the white wool of her mackinaw when he 
roughly shoved her aside in the engine- 
room. Why hadn't he been more patient, 
more gentle with her—this little girl- 
woman who only last night had brought 
the “Simmie and Ann” safely through a 
danger most men would have refused. 

He stood aghast at himself when he re- 
called that flaming moment when he and 
the girl had plumbed the depths of—was 
it hatred—in each other’s eyes? Then a 
second later, with a warming surge of 
tenderness, he knew that somehow, be- 
cause of that moment, his love for Sasha 
Larianoff was deeper, more vital than it 
had ever been before. And more hopeless, 
he added to himself, with a dejected 
glance toward the barabara. 

In his dull misery he noted the snowy, 
barren land slanting upward back of the 
hut, to the top of Oo-koon. As if in 
mockery, the brilliant winter sunrise was 
just aep to tint the lip of the crater 
with rose. His tired eyes came back to 
rest on the closed door and his heart gave 
a leap. It was closed no longer. Sasha's 
little white figure stood framed between 
the rough portals. 

As he sprang to his feet she saw him, 
and came down the path. He went to 
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meet her. In the morning light her eyes 
were weary and her face pale, but as thev 
drew together she looked: up at him with 
a hint of her old dauntless smile. 

“T couldn’t sleep, Gary. I came down 
to tell you that—that you were right.” 
She held out her hand, and he took it 
eagerly in both his own. “I—” At the 

a rapt expression of his face, her words 
faded in a tremulous, questioning note. 
She caught her breach, and for an 
exquisite, wondering moment they stood 
with clinging hands reading each other's 
eyes. 

Then he drew her little figure into his 
arms, while back of them, down the snowy 
slopes of Oo-koon, crept the slow rose 
light of dawn. 

(The End) 


"'THE World That Gets Up When 
You Go to Bed"' is an unusual article 
in which the author tells his experi- 
ences with nature's little folks who 
kick off the covers after the sun has 
gone down. One night he attended 
a “bug party," and another time was 
a guest at a “rabbit dance." These 
festivities and many other queer 
happenings are described by him. 
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the box. Then she gave the messenger 
another dazzling smile. 

** Mister, she says, ‘I’m very much 
obliged to you!’ and she kind of cocked 
her head to one side and looked at-him 
out of the corner of her eye and stood 
waiting. 

“This messenger he just pushed his cap 
over on his ead and backed off. 

***Lady,' he says, ‘you are sure one of 
the prettiest girls I éver did see!’ 

“Thank you!” says the girl. 

** But, lady,’ he went on, backing off 
still more, ‘I wouldn’t put my arm around 
your waist for one thousand dollars!’ 

“So she gave him E dirty look and 
walked out of the car.’ 

Theold man looked at his watch. “Ought 
to be backing the engine down here any 
minute,” ' he remarked. 

“What is the most troublesome thing 
you have to handle?" I asked him. 

“Money!” was Baxter's serious answer. 
* Not that it is difficult to move, or any- 
thing like that, but because somebody is 
alwa s after it. 

"Back i in the month of October, Da 
our train had just pulled out of Council 
Bluffs on a bright moonlight night. About 
four miles from town the track crossed a 
small stream named Mosquito Creek, and 
in those days it had a covered bridge on it. 

“Just before we got to the bridge the 
train stopped, which was unusual, and in 
a minute or two I heard somebody un- 
couple the express car from the train, an 
the engine moved ahead again. 

“From previous experience I knew 
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what had happened: Robbers had got on 
the train and hid until they had a chance 
to stick up the engineer and fireman. Then 
they made them stop; uncouple the ex- 
press car, and pull it ahead a piece. This 
was so they could do the job without in- 
terference from passengers or the train 
crew. 

“T had a double-barreled shotgun in 
the car, and I took this and stood by the 
door. They pulled on down quite a piece, 
to where the track curved, and stopped 
again. Before the car had quit moving I 
slipped out of the door onto the ground, 
and when the car stopped it rolled the 
door shut again. Luckily, I was on the 
dark side of the car, and I jumped off the 
track into some weeds on the right of 
way. 

“The car came to a stop just after it 
passed me. I laid low and waited. Pretty 
soon two robbers came back from the 
engine with the engineer and fireman in 
front of them. They came up to the car 
door, and hollered for me to open up. No- 
body answered, because there was nobody 
in the car. 

“Then they said they was going to blow 
up the car with dynamite. The engineer 
began to talk to them. He thought I was 
in the car. 

*** Don't do that,’ he said, ‘don’t blow 
that messenger up!’ 

“But they told him to shut his mouth, 
and when the dynamite was laid on the 
sill of the door they made him touch it off. 
Then they run back up the track and 
waited. 

* All this time I had been lying there 
in the weeds. I could see them plain in 
the moonlight, but the robbers was dressed 
in overalls and caps just like the engineer 
and fireman, and they all kept close to- 
gether, so I couldn't tell who was who. 

“The explosion didn't blow in the door, 
so they put in another charge. This time, 
when they went up the track one of the 
robbers says to the engineer, ‘Hurry up! 
and kicked him. The engineer gave a 
little jump and run ahead a few steps and 
opened up a space between him and the 
robber. That gave me room, and showed 
who was who, and I fired two shots. The 
man plunged back off the track into the 
weeds. 

“The other man run out at the shots 
and hollered something. He was in the 
shadow' and I couldn't see him, but I 
fired two more shots by guess. Heescaped, 
however. Then I kept on lying low, for 
I didn't know how many more there 
might be. After a while, the conductor 
and some others came down the track, and 
the engineer and fireman slipped out of a 
cornfield they had run into, and I come 
out. The first robber was dead." 


“ABE many insects shipped by express?” 
I asked. 

“Sure,” was the answer. “I’ve known 
people to go down South on a visit and 
send back a live tarantula for a souvenir. 

“ Alligators are common. One of the 
officials of our company was making a 
Southern trip not long ago, and he went 
out into the express car to chat with the 
messenger. 

“The only place he could see to sit 
down on was a sack of something that was 
lying along the side of the car, so he sat 
dont there and began to talk. After a 
while he kind of bounced up and down on 
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this sack, and it. sort of wiggled and 
squeaked, and he says: 

**What's in this sack, anyhow, sad- 
dles?? And you ought to have seen him 
go up in the air when the messenger an- 


swered: 


**No. Alligators.’ 

“That’s what it was, live alligators, 
with their jaws and legs tied up so they 
couldn't get active. 

“Years ago there was one form of ship- 
ment that used to make us an awful lot of 
work, and that was tickets for the Louisi- 
ana Lottery. Maybe you remember that 
while the lottery was still running the 
Government barred it from the mails, so 
fora while the tickets were sent by express. 
I used to get maybe two big trunkfuls at a 
time, each ticket in a little envelope of its 
own, and addressed to whoever had 
bought it. And those trunks would hold 
thousands! The messenger had to check 
a separate way bill for every one. It 
was quite a relief when the express com- 
pany, too, decided to quit handling them. 

“Another thing that had a lot of work 
to it in theold days was gold bullion. They 
used to mine it out West, and ship it to 
the mints back East. It was in little bars, 
valued at from two to twelve thousand 
dollars, according to the fineness of the 
gold. They were heavy and mean to han- 
dle. So was silver. 

“Folks used to ship lots of gold coin, 
ten- and twenty-dollar pieces, in wooden 
boxes weighing two hundred and twenty- 
five pounds each. One shipment of coin 
was valued at three million dollars. The 
biggest shipment of gold ever made was 
from Halifax to New York, in 1916, in 
connection with an Allied loan. It was 
valued at fifty-seven million dollars. To 
take no chances with this treasure, the 
train, instead of coming straight down the 
main line, was snaked off through the 
backwoods, following all sorts of little 
jerkwater roads, where such wealth 
wouldn't be looked for. 

* Breeders of homing pigeons send us 
lots of the birds. ey are shipped 
with instructions to carry them to a cer- 
tain point and release them, after noting 
the time. Then we leave a wire at the 
telegraph office telling the owner when the 
birds were turned loose. This enables him 
to time their flight home." 


IN THE pile of express shipments near 
the car where we were standing was a 
crate containing a hound dog. This ani- 
mal now lifted up his voice in a mournful 
howl. Baxter walked over and thrust his 
hand through the bars of the crate. 

* Don't you fret, old fellow," he said, 
kindly, "you'll soon be home, now.” 

He rubbed the worried animal's ears 
and the dog licked his hand. It stopped 
howling and seemed to be comforted. 

“Thousands of dogs are shipped every 
year," he remarked; “and you'd be sur- 
penes at some of the funny things that 

AED in connection with them. 

“T oughtn't to tell you this story,” he 
chuckled, *but I'm going to, anyway. 
There was a valuable setter dog shipped 
from somewhere up in Pennsylvania to 
somewhere in Nebraska. He was a beauti- 
ful animal, with the nicest manners and 
disposition you ever saw, and the express- 
man fell in love with him. 

“Well, he got to petting him through 
the crate, and finally he thought he'd take 
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the poor animal out at a station where i*"acic ' mmm 
they stopped, and walk him up and down 22s SO See 
a bit. He did. 

“But the minute the dog got through 


the car door he made a lunge and broke | P“ 

the string that the messenger had put | [7 
around his neck, and the next minute he | e 
was just a brown streak legging it up the : 


track and out into the country. 

"Well, the messenger looked at the | a 
string and looked after the flying dog, and 1 TO - Tt 8 R U S Q 
then he scratched his head. He was in A PRODUCT OF 


trouble, and he knew it. 


“As he turned around to reénter the 1 - 
car he noticed asleep on the station plat- 5 
form a mongrel of no particular origin, 4 e 


but about the same general size and shape 
as the. prize-winning setter; in fact, it was 


mostly setter itself. So he walked up to it Penetrates into every crevice! 
and had no trouble making friends with it Ordinary toothbrushes do not prevent decay, because they 
and finally inducing it to go into the : only clean the even surfaces of the tecth. 
vacant crate. 418 rues designed the Albright Tooth Brush with widely-spaced, wedge-shaped 
€ Hi j stiles IK a c very sca of dec y—ir wee X V 
“In due course of time this dog was | f : P indio sorféce * prar v de aus Lt eo 
delivered at its destination, and promptly boss than zo dentists now endorse the Albright Tooth Brush—different in 
a howl went up. The messenger, who felt ! esign, differeat in results, : 
that he was surely in a tight place, only | 45¢ 35g 25£ 
said that he had delivered a dog, and let Handles in five distinctive colors for quick identification of your 
it go at that. Then they heard from the : toothbrush—White, Light Amber, Dark Amber, Ruby, Blue. 
owner. The original dog, after traveling RUBBERSET COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J., U. S. A. 
nearly six hundred miles, had come back, f Bao te keris REB 
i avel-w BEES ae uy it in the Ke ox 
jaune thin, and travel-worn, but perfectly i i acie TTL i SVP NOSE. 


** At first this seemed to close the matter, s — H 
but in the meantime the mongrel ate too | or LE 
much of something, and died. And then 
his owner came forward with a claim for 
damages. And I want to tell you," chuck- 


led Baxter, "that that dog, dead, was | It gets in between- 
worth a good deal more than he was alive! | f where decay begins 


The price the company had to pay for 
him would just about have bought the 
prize-winner. 

“ Now, don’t get the idea," he went on, 
“that that sort of thing is common—it 
isn't. But it did happen once, although 
not on my run, not on my run!" he added 
hastily. 

*One of the best-known dogs ever 
shipped by express was the Airedale 
‘Laddie Boy,’ sent to President Harding 
at the White House from Toledo, Ohio. 


“FUNNY inscriptions are common on 
crates containing animals and birds. 
The box which held a live goose had this 
tacked on it: 

**T am from the state of old Mizoo. 

Feed me well and water me, too; 

Wind I'll arrive in the land of bliss, 
in ep here sunshine and flowers never miss. 

t goose that I am, I must be shown, 


bala I'm from the state of old Mizoo.’ Never: well-dressed without 


ut about the only inscription the ~ " 
is company is really interested in," | ° l-k h 
-et utd messenger went on, “is the address we ept air 


on the package. You'd be surprised kow 
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pencil, and when it gets rubbed off the 
package goes ‘astray.’ 

“Or they will write the name on a tag, 
and then tie the tag on by a string in such 
a way that it might get torn off. 

“One fellow handed in a package ad- 
dressed to ‘A. Cohen, New York City.’ 
Hie was surprised when he was told that 
there were 533 ‘A. Cohens’ listed in the 
INew York City Directory, and was glad 
to supply a street address. 

“Then it always pays to do your pack- 
age up in such a way that it isn’t ikely to 
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get damaged. Of course, if the express 
company breaks something throug its 
own negligence, they are always willing to 
pay for it. But the best way is to pack 
our shipment so it can't get damaged. 
That helps us to give quick service, and 
keeps everybody from being annoyed. 

“The American Railway Express Com- 
pany handles nearly three hundred million 
separate shipments every year, and of this 
number the percentage which is lost or 
damaged in any way is extraordinarily 
small. It amounts to only a fraction of 
one per cent—and a good deal of this 
damage is really the fault of the shipper. 

* Fragile articles, such as women's hats, 
are sometimes packed in frail boxes. If 
a heavy package is accidentally piled on 
the top of such a box, naturally the hat 
collapses. 

“In addressing a parcel it is always a 
good idea to print the name and street 
address in ink. Other folks can't read 
your writing as well as you can, and ink 
won't rub out and deface so the express- 
man attheother end ofthe line can’t read it. 

* Another wise precaution is to put a 
second address inside the package. Then, 
if something gets spilled over the outside, 
or if the address is obliterated, the express 
company will have some clue by which the 
shipment can be delivered. 

“Tf the parcel is tied with string, get 
strong exa d and use plenty of it. Get 
someone to show you how to tie a ‘square’ 
knot. Then it won 't slip and come undone. 


"NAVHEN you want to ship old Rover 
down to thefarm for thesummer, see 
that the crate is good and strong, and that 
itis large enough, so that the animal can lie 
down. It is a common thing to see dogs 
shipped in tall narrow crates, in which 
they are forced to stand for the whole 
journey. Put in a rectangular pan for 
water and wire it to the side of the crate 
at the bottom. The messenger is glad to 
give your dog water; but if you have put 
in a shallow pan the motion of the train 
will soon slop it out and the creature will 
suffer from thirst. 

* Another precaution that you ought to 
take when shipping a dog is to put a chain 
on the annal e collar and fasten this to 
some part of the crate with a staple. You 
would be surprised at a dog's ability to 
gnaw slats out of a crate. They get a 
strong leverage with their powerful jaws 
if the slats are far enough apart for them 
to take hold with their mouths; and al- 
most before the messenger knows what 
has happened the dog is at liberty and 
makes a flying break for the door. The 
chain will prevent its escape. 

"Express shipments will almost in- 
variably arrive promptly and undamaged 
if you will only use your head and follow 
three simple rules: Pack strongly, address 
plainly, and, where a number of articles, 
such as dishes or glassware, are contained 
in one box, wrap them separately so they 
can't rattle around inside the box and 
break each other.” 

Atthismomentanenginerolled smoothl 
down the yard and with a slight shoc 
coupled onto the express car. As the 
train started to move, Baxter, with the 
agility of a boy, leaped into the open door. 

“Well,” he shouted, “‘so long!" 

The car door rolled shut ind the train 
disappeared in the yard. 
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lifelike quality I was seeking! The birds 
I had painted in 1900 were no longer life- 
like to me at all! It took some courage 
to put all that five years’ work in the 
fire; but I did it, with the exception of a 
very few. I burned hundreds. All I had 
was the consolation that now I was pre- 
pared for my task. I had been fifteen 
years getting ready to do what I had 
thought would take me only twenty years 
to complete! Not a drawing made be- 
fore 1905 stands in my work to-day." 

"But how about making a living all 
of this time?” I asked. 

“The money I had saved from my 
hoto-engraving days had been spent 
ong since. When in the city, I did com- 
mercial pen and ink work, anything I 
could get. If I needed money when in the 
country on one of my side trips to get 
material, I took any job that offered. 

"I've worked on the state roads at a 
dollar and a quarter a day, in the hay 
fields, at carpentry work—just long 
enough to get the funds for another ex- 
cursion or to buy colors. Then I'd settle 
down and paint as long as the funds 
lasted. My niece Marie and my nephew 
Philip always believed in my work, long 
before it was recognized by the authori- 
ties. I might have pulled through without 
their help. Again 1 might not. - They've 
been trumps. 


e£ BUT times improved, of course. Rec- 

ognition began to come from the 
men in my field. The Brooklyn Museum 
for two years devoted a special room to an 
exhibition of my pictures. Encyclopedias 
engaged me to illustrate their articles on 
birds. People of all kinds began coming 
to see my work. And commissions came, 
too. 

“The vice president of one of our 
largest automobile companies employed 
me to decorate the dining-room of his 
beautiful home. He wanted water birds 
in blue, to fit in with the blue scheme of 
the room. I told him there are few water 
birds with any blue in them; but I had 
something else in mind that I thouglit he 
would like. I painted a fresco of brant 
on the walls, a scene I had sketched one 
day down on Shinnecock Bay, Long 
Island, when a gale had carried the brant 
far off shore. 

* Besides paying me for this work, the 
manufacturer spent a great deal of money 
having the entire room redecorated, to 
be in keeping with the brant, which, of 
course, are black." 

"When you were working steadily at 
your drawings day after day, didn't you 
ever lose your zest for it?" I asked. 

" Sometimes, but not for long. It was 
fascinating to see the work grow. It was 
some twelve or fifteen years ago that I 
bought this house and sixty acres. Most 
of the heavy work, the actual painting of 
the pictures you've seen to-day, was done 
here. 

"For over thirty years I've tried to 
plan my time so as to get up at daylight 
and get to bed by nine aalok to be ready 
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for the next day. During the ten years 
I’ve worked here, I’ve kept to that rou- 
tine. This made the summer days the 
hardest, because the daylight is longer, 
and I painted for a greater number of 
hours. The winter days didn’t take so 
much out of me. They were cold—but all 
too short. . 

* With the weather below zero, I would 
sit there in my room, wrapped in blankets, 
my sketches and perhaps the skin of a 
bird before me, and the fire almost out." 

“Wood for your fire wasn't so scarce 
as all that!" I said, and the painter smil- 
ingly agreed. 

* With water colors, such as I use, you 
must sometimes paint very rapidly to 
avoid streaking. You have to have three 
brushes filled with the colors you want, 
ready for instant use. I would have a 
ed in each hand and one in my mouth. 
Then maybe the fire would need atten- 
tion. I didn't want to be bothered with 
it, so I just wrapped myself in blankets. 
When it went out, my hands would get 
so stiff I couldn't work. Then I'd have 
to stop to light it, of course." 

* A lot of hardships go in with a job of 
this kind," I suggested. 

“Not at all. I haven't had any hard- 
ships." He paced up and down a few 
times. Why, I've had a thrill that lasted 
for twenty years! There was always a 
kind of feverish desire to ensnare those 
birds into life with my brushes of color. 
Perhaps the hardest jolt I got in all those 

ears was when I found I was through. 
hat was a couple of years ago. I had 
seen it coming, of course, but that sunny 
October afternoon—it was about five 
o'clock—when I finished the last of the 
sparrow family, I didn't feel like shouting. 

ot at all. I felt like a man without a 
country. No more birds to paint? I was 
disconsolate. I figured out that I had 
really started the work when I was 
twenty. I had been at it fo thirty- 
four years, nine months, and some odd 
days. 


“GINCE then I’ve found plenty to do, 
of course, getting the work ready for 
ublication. ‘the arrangements for this 

ad been completed before I finished the 
last species, through Col. W. H. Wood- 
ward, of the Brooklyn Museum; but his 
death has made it eoan to change 
the plans. Ultimately, the drawings will 
be published in twenty volumes, each 
reproduced very accurately. Meanwhile 
the life story of each bird species must be 
written. That in itself is no small under- 
taking." 

I asked a question about the work of 
the great Audubon. 

“What I have said about the defects 
of the work of early American bird 
painters mustn't be taken as a detrac- 
tion," returned Mr. Brasher. “Audubon 
was a pioneer, stimulated and inspired 
by the poetry of bird life. But his work 
had the defects of the pioneer's. Many 
of his birds were not drawn from life. The 
processes of reproduction were inadequate 
in his day. He painted mostly with oils. 
His pictures had to be set up in front of an 
engraver, who made a drawing, and then 
colored it by hand, or by a rough method 
of lithography. Moreover, in Audubon’s 
day—he was working in 1854—only some 
six hundred odd species were known. We 
have twice that many. 


“One of the great difficulties in my 
work has been in combining two ideals: 
art and the strictest technical accuracy. 
The species to which a bird belongs is 
sometimes determined by the length or 
depth of its bill, or by the number and 
size of the scales on its feet. Each of these 
distinguishing marks has been carefully 
recorded; but in addition, wherever pos- 
sible, I have made an artistic picture of 
wild life. Each picture shows the male 
and the female, and sometimes the young. 
For instance, the red-headed woodpecker, 
both male and female, have red heads, but 
their young don’t get red-headed until 
the spring after birth. I have shown such 
differences. SC: 

“Take the caracara, whose habitat is 
in the middle Southwest. . The parts 
around the eye of this bird are reddish 
when the head is in a normal position. 
When it throws its head over on its back, 
those parts change to a dull yellow. So 
in my painting I have two caracaras, one 
in each position. Such things as this. have 
made it necessary for me to paint over 
.thirty-three hundred individual bird por- 
traits, while there are only some twelve 
hundred species!” zd 5 


* ITH what bird did you have*the 
hardest time making your study 
from real life?” I asked. ne et 

* Not the one you might think,” said the 
artist laughingly. *Not an eagle, nor a tare 
bird. But a grasshopper sparrow, of which 
there are a number right near my 'own 
place. I had let a good many of the spar- 
rows go until the last, because.they “are 
usually easy to get. The day came-when I 
wanted the little fellow that hides in the 
grass and runs as fast as a mouse, and 
makes a noise exactly like a grasshopper. 
I went out in the morning, about a mile 
away from my house, where I had heard 
lots of them, thinking that I would make 
the sketch and get back to work on the 
painting that afternoon. = 

“There were plenty of them there, all 
right. I could hear them. But it's almost 
impossible to flush these birds—they can 
run so fast. I spent. all'day.at it, and 
most of the next day. . Finally, latein the 
afternoon of the third day, hot and dis- 

usted, I sat down on the bank of a 
rook.. A few minutes later, I heard the 
rasshopper noise. There, on a log near 

y, was a tiny little fellow marked with 
brown and yellow, pert and wary. lle 
seemed to be saying, ‘You want to know 
what I look like? Here's your chance.’ 
I made the most of it. He stayed around 
for about six minutes, and pretty soon 
his partner showed up, too, wanting to 
make a family group of it. I've cer- 
tainly done the best I could to make that 
little pair immortal! 

“Ive found that the answers to the 
questions boys ask about birds are the 
ones that interest grown-ups the most, 
too," said Mr. Brasher. “The other day, 
one of my boy visitors, who is a pupil 
in the Kent 27 school, asked me, ‘What 
‘is the. most courageous ` bird, -the -best 
fighter? ` . 

“Of course he was expecting me to say the 
eagle, or some of the hawks. But I took 
him out on the porch and pointed to the 
vines, where we saw a little humming 
bird—about as big as my thumb, with a 
bill half an inch long, and feet no bigger 
than the nail of your little finger. "There's 
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our fighter, I said. 
bravest of the brave!’ 

“I have seen a humming bird chase a 
cat—buzzing right down over the crafty 

| creature—and drive it away from her 
| nest. One year a pair of humming birds 
had a nest in a tree back of the house. 
When I heard a terrible squeaking from 
that quarter one day, I went to investi- 
gate. I found the male humming bird 
in a quarrel with a weasel. Very excited, 
the little fellow in blue and gold flitted 
about, squeaked, darted at the weasel's 
eyes. And the weasel, which is scared of 
nothing else that I know of, turned tail 
and sneaked away. 

“There are over five hundred different 
kinds of humming birds, some no bigger 
than a bumble bee, while the largest is 
about five inches from tip to tip of bill and 
tail. Even the smaller ones are coura- 
geous. They will attack some of the 
smaller harin not excepting the sharp- 
shinned hawk, which is like the mink, in 
that it kills simply for the sake of killing, 
even what it doesn’t want for food. 


“THE question that boys most often 
ask me is whether birds can fly as fast 
asan airplane. They are surprised when I 
tell them that some can. We know that 
the crow averages twenty-five miles an 
hour. The heavier ducks, such as the 
mallard, make forty-five miles an hour. 
The light ducks, such as the teal, get up 
to sixty miles an hour, which is as fast as 
some airplanes go. And the wild goose, 
when migrating, travels fifty miles an 
hour. But the most remarkable thing I 
know of about the migrating flight of 
birds concerns not only speed but endur- 
ance. 

“The golden plover weighs six ounces, 
of which two ounces consist of fat. These 
birds leave Nova Scotia at migrating 
time, and make a flight over the ocean of 
twenty-five hundred miles without stop- 
ping—a non-stop flight lasting more than 
two days—and then, overland, they fly 
as far south as Patagonia. Think of it! 
Every year they make a round-trip flight 
of more than seventeen thousand miles! 

“Another thing people often ask me 
about is this. They say, ‘You’ve painted 
all the birds. You know them all. Which 
do you like the best? Are you fond of one 
more than another? This question is 
never hard for me to answer—the son 
sparrow and the chickadee. I've panied 
my farm after the chickadee, but I love 
the song sparrow just as much. Both of 
them m the game without backfiring. 
No complaint ever. 

“The song sparrow sings every morn- 
ing of the year, and is about the only one 
that does. No matter what the weather, 
no matter what trouble he may be in, he 
sings just the same. 

“Neither is the chickadee ever down- 
hearted, though his song is not so much. 
He puts his good cheer in his carriage, 
his personal appearance. ‘Well,’ I say, 
‘you haven't got quite as much talent as 
ihi other fellow, but you put up a good 
front. You're the kind of ise I like to 
have around.’ 

“The chickadees know they own this 
farm, especially in winter. They come 
around every day at the same hour for 
| their suet, waiting on a rail of the fence 

just outside the window. If we're a little 
| late with the treat they fly up to the 
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kitchen window and peck it. On Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, if it’s cold, we keep 
open house for the chickadees. They 
come into the kitchen and have their 
pan of suet there—between twenty and 
twenty-five of them at a time." 
I CAN'T give here all the interesting and 
human things the artist told me about 
birds. I wasn’t at all surprised to find 
that the man’s love for birds equals his 
ability to paint them. 

"There's one thing more I want to 
know,” I said. “Has this thirty-five-year 
job given the satisfaction you anticipated 
when you took it up?" 

* Absolutely. In more ways than one," 
was the answer. . “I’ve always felt that 
a man's real achievement is oing what's 
in him to do as well as he can. Happiness 
comes from giving yourself heart and soul 
to something. If you fail to go in for the 
thing that appeals to you, because it 
means years of hard work, or because you 


| lack the courage, you're throwing away 


the best part of yourself. The only real 
failures in’ life are those who have not 
tried to do the thing they most wanted 


| to do." 


“Ts there one thing more than another 


| to which you think you owe your achieve- 


ment?"  . 

“Pd simply put what I’ve already said 
in another way. Call this one thing 'au- 
dacity’ or ‘courage.’ There was a time 
when nobody thought I could possibly 
see this thing through. And at that time, 
I actually didn’t have ability to do what 
I wanted to do. But I made a start and I 
got the ability as I went along. It took 
me fifteen years, as I’ve told you. 

“A great deal of that time I was playing 
a lone hand. It was a fairly rig 
thing to bet on myself that way. It took 
a little courage, but I found out something 
that may help along some other fellow 
when he comes to play the lone band— 
you don't have to play a lone hand 
through life. As you begin to make head- 
way, help comes from unexpected quar- 
ters. 

“In one way or another, once a man 
has shown his grit and made a little prog- 
ress, people will insist on lending a hand. 
I've had lots of little helps over the ob- 
stacles, and some big helps. 

"Here's the mainmast and jib-boom 
of my practical philosophy of life—don't 
fail to try to do the thing you feel you 
want to do. Stick to it. See it through 
if you can. 

* You'll have the peace of good con- 
science, a comfortable soul anyhow—the 
best happiness to be had. I'm rich i 
memories and good conscience. I know 
that my work will inspire bird lovers for 
generations after I’m gone. I wouldn't 
have been anything but the painter of our 
country's birds for all the wealth there is 
in the world. I'm happy!" 


NEXT month you will read the story 
of a man who is now head of six pros- 
perous concerns every one of which 
was a failure when he took it over. 
In this striking article he tells you 
how to find out what is wrong with a 
declining business, and, also, how 
to build it up. ‘‘One of the biggest 
things of all," he says, ‘‘is to have 
faith in the men who work with you." 
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WRITE FOR FREE BOOK a P5, of rz, Witing.” 
Hoosier nstitute short Stary Ft. Wayne, Lad. 


5 Complete Conservatory 


aa reri nd Ee EN 


lessons under great American 

and European teachers. En- 

dorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers cvide and coach 
you. Lessons a msg iis of simplicity and completeness. 

rite naming course you are interested 

Any Instrument in:Plano,Harmony,Volce, Public School 

Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin. Guitar, Banjo or e 

Organ— and we willsend " REE CATALOG. SEND fer it BOWI 


University Extension Conservatory, 148 Siegel-Myers Bidg., Chicage 
ainainen aeina o. rT an 


RTISTS OUTFIT FREE 


Write quick for 
our remarkable offer. 
Learn NOW at home in spare 
time, by our new tum 
method. Commercia) 
Illustrating, Desi signing. Deligh: 

T 


(eoinatios. wo 
$50.00 paid for one A. Hand- 


some bosk free explains Sng Hast 
SEND FOR IT TODAY 


WashingtonSchoolofArt,lac. Rm.354C, 1115-15thSt.,N.W.Washinstoa, D.C. 
Ac tiva, — men to solicit 
. orders during full or spare 
Middle- Aged time for Rose Bushes, Shrub- 
bery, Hedging, Ornamental 
Men trees, Fruit trees and small 
fruits. Protected territory. 
Pay weekly. DISTRICT MAN- 
Wanted AGER POSITION open to work- 
Ere. TAH rite for proposition imme- 
FRUIT GROWERS’ NURSERIES Ber A Newark, New York State 
NEY E 
SAISON HIRTS 
M our facto 

b Easily sold. Over ones million sat: 
isfied wearers, No capital orexperience 
required. Largesteady income, Many earn 

$100 to $150 weekly. Territory now being 

allotted. Write Free 


Madison Shirt Mnfrs., 511 B'way, New York 


ANY LIVE-WIRE BOY 


can easily earn his own spending money each 
week and get valuable prizes besides. Be a rep- 
resentative of Woman's Home Co ion, The 
American Magazine, and Collier's, The National 
Weekly in your neighborhood. I'll tell. you how. 
Write me to-night. 
JIM THAYER 

The Crowell Publishing Company, Dept. A5, Springfield, Obie 
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ASeed Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


; Per Section 
s2 SOL Doors 


.25 
Per Section 
On Approval ~ Direct to User 


With Disappearing 
Glass Doors ———e $ 


IT GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility economy and attractive 
Appearance. Price complete as shown above, with top, 
base and three book sections with non-binding, disappear- 
Ing, feit-cushioned glass doors, beautifully finished in 
plain golden oak, $13.75; without doors. $1130. ln 
quartered oak, or in imitation mahogany, with doors, 
$16.25; without doors, $13.25. In genuine mahogany, 
with doors, $21.25; without doors, $18.25. Other styles 
at correspondingly low prices. Shi ped direct from 
factory on APPROVAL at aconsiderab le saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No. 6. 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 

Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


Private Secreta ries 
Earn Big Monev 


Shorthand, Typewriting 


Bookkeeping, Court Reporting, 
Secretarial courses taug 


proved home-stud 


ran. Don’t start any parie course 
híp plan. Send for book toc 
ept. 121, 3902 Sherida 


Ambitious women: 


d 
I Start You in Business 
Iwant to hear from you women who have 
sold and you who feel you can. I'll help 
establish you in & dignified business that 
will make you real money—selling Pri- 
mart Embroidery Packages, used nnd 
understood by every woman. Don't fail to 
investigate my proposition. Write me today. 
Miss Anna Wilson, Agents Director 

ER- MARTIN C. 


H e 
2 East 23rd St. ept. 20 New York City 


Apprenez le Français au 
| moyen du Phonographe 


“Learn French on your phonograph.'" New Con- 
versational Method. Endorsed by French. Embassy. 
You learn French as if you were living in France, 
Records fit any phonograph. 

Write for Free Descriptive Booklet 


[| International Correspondence Schools, Box 1417-0. Scranton, Pa. 


SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS 
You can buy a regular $300 machine for as 
low as $5 down. wiy pay big prices? 
Hundreds of r MC Ur 
customers. ri or SE list o: 
PT models and bargain prices that save 
you money. Do it NOW. 
RELIABLE ADDING MACHINE CORP. 
168 w. Washington Street 


Dept. 95 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


You Can Improve 


Your Looks by Wear- 
ing the Right Colors 


(Continued from page 39) 


harmony, though only a small percentage 
can produce loe harmonies themselves." 

“What is the most popular color?” I 
asked. 

“In one test of several hundred people,” 
he replied, “we found that there is a 
decided tendency to prefer pure colors, 
as they appear in the spectrum, rather 
than shades or tints. By shades, I mean 
darker variations of the pure color, and 
by tints, lighter variations. As to the 
favorite hue, all our experiments have 
conclusively demonstrated that the fe- 
males of the human species like red best 
of all, with blue second, and violet closel 
following. The males reverse this, wit 
blue as a first choice and red second. Red, 
blue, violet, and their shades and tints 
seem to have stronger appeal than green, 
yellow, ororange, and their modifications." 

“Do you mean to say,” I interrupted, 
“that if I walk up Fifth Avenue in New 
York, or stop at Main and Detroit 
Streets, in Xenia, Ohio, and ask the first 
hundred women I meet to tell me their 
favorite color, the majority will say 
*Red' p 

* Not exactly that," replied Luckiesh. 
“A majority of all you ask wouldn't sa 
‘Red’; but the number who say ‘Red’ will 
probably be larger than the group for any 
other one color. I'm not basing this just 
on my own experiments. A number have 
proved the same thing. Thirty years ago, 
at the Chicago World's Fair, Professor 
Jastrow, of the University of Wisconsin, 
tested forty-five hundred persons for 
color preference, and there, too, red was 


‘the favorite with women; but blue was 


slightly the favorite with men. Manu- 
facturers of shirts and pajamas say that 
blue stripes or other blue patterns sell 
better than anythin else, next to white. 

"Of course," added Luckiesh, *it 
should be understood that in these tests 
the colors were chosen simply as colors, 
without reference to any particular use; 
such basic preference igit be opposed 
to a choice resulting from taste. e ex- 
hibited pieces of colored paper and asked 
"Which do you like best? Because a 
woman says red is her favorite color, 
it doesn't follow that she would want her 
boudoir done in red. Neither does she 
always dress in bright red. Still, you 
notice a good many red hats on women, 
don't you?" 


«e HAT about white?" I asked. 
“Because of the greater reflecting 
power of the lighter colors, they make an 
object look bigger than darker shades. 
White clothes give the maximum effect 
of size, and black clothes are best to give 
an appearance of trimness. You can 
prove this to yourself by placing a square 
inch of white paper on a black area and 
an inch of black paper on a white area. 
The white square will look distinctly 
bigger than the black one. No wonder 
white shoes make a woman’s feet look 
larger than they really are! I know 


Patching 
Plaster 


that fills holes and cracks 
casily and permanentlp 


UTLAND Patching Plaster comes 

ready to use, in handy cartons 
like prepared flour. Just add water 
and apply. It’s quick and handy. 


Unlike Plaster of Paris, it will not 
shrink. It does not ary or “set” in- 
stantly—hence is easy for anyone to 
use. The pah does not crack, crumble or 
fall out. Ít is permanent. And you can 
paint or paper over it without shellacing— 
the patch will not “spot” through. Has many 
other uses— repairing stucco walls, pointing 
brick work, etc. 


Paint, wall-paper and hardware stores sell 
Rutland Patching Plaster. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, mail coupon below. Send no 
money. We will send you a 2% Ib. car- 
ton and you can pay the postman 30c, plus 


postage, upon delivery. 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. F-2, Rutland, Vermont. 


PPAT CHING c 


N 


| RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. F-2, Rutland, Vt. 


Send by mail, collect, a 234 ny aaa | 
| Ib. carton of Rutland Patch- -— i 
ing Plaster. I give my dealer's name below. I 
INGING EEE a Sese ch vasa S i 
| Address ' 


In every county to 
give all or spare 
time. Position pays 
$1500 to $3600 yearly. We 
train the inexperienced. 

NOVELTY CUTLERY CO. 80 Bar St., Canton, 0. 


“Floor Surfacing 
Pays Big Profits 


The electrically driven American Universal Floor 
Surfacing Machine does the work of six hand 
scrapers and makes you six men's pay. That's 
why men are making from $25 to $40 per day 
with an American Universal Floor Surfacing ma- 
chine. Every newly laid floor must be surfaced 
> and every old floor represents a resurfacing job. 
| Experienee unnecessary. Anyone old or young 
can operate an "American Universal.” Rare 
opportunity to become your own boss, make 
real money and build a future, Write for 
details. 


= The American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
535 So. St. Clair Street, Toledo, Ohio 
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ELLIOTT 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 


Elliott Address Cards can be stencilled 
with any regular TYPEWRITER 


Every turn of the hand-crank on the little 
machine illustrated above prints a DIFFER- 


ENT address;—1500 per hour. 

Each address card is good for 20 years’ daily use. An ab- 
solute necessity to Lodge Secretaries, Churches, etc. A 
real money- maker for retail stores and all business 


concerns. 
Elliott Addressing Machines are sent on approval ! 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
* 149 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


————— 
180 Experienced 


Young Men Wanted 
Men qualified to earn upward of $6,000 a year. 


Positions available in the United States and in Foreign 
Countries. A Million Dollar International Corporation 
needs high grade men to carry Out expansion program 
throughout the world. - 


Qualifications: 


22 to 35 years of age. College education or equiva- 


lent. Business experience should include either office 
management, accounting, auditing, „sales, or engineer- 
ing. nusual opportunity for qualified men to fll or 


to be trained for important positions. 

Write for personal history and examination form upon 
which to file your application. 

Correspondence strictly confidential. 


Address Development Division 


THE KARDEX CO. 
690 Kardex Park Tonawanda, N. Y. 


SALESMEN vou 
Have Wished for This 
A Thousand Times 


No wonder 99 men out of 100 say 
we have the greatest proposition ever, 
Our startling new selling plan is & 
"'knockout"—it's different. 

Our 3 high-class specialties sell to 
every single man over 18 years of 
age whether be is digging ditches or run- 
ning banks. They are new. Guaranteed. 

Our men often make $5.00 profit in a 
single hour, Many make $50 in a day. 
Over 50 per cent profit on every sale— 
besides we deliver and collect. Sales re- 
peat automatically. No experience. Get 
full details of our amazing sales plan and 
our friend-making products FREE. Earn 
big money. Write today! 

RHODES MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
404 Pendleton & Cozens, St.Louis,Mo. 


Greatest Offer 
Ever Made to 
Salesmen! 
$368.50 extra bon- 
us paid K,D. Ralph 
last month, $50 to 
$500 month spare 
or full time easy. 
Write for details, 


Here'san opportunity for you to earn 
your own spending money each week 
and get prizes besides. You can be a 
Junior Representative for WOMAN'S 
HOME COMPANION, THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE and COLLIER'S, The Na- 
tional Weekly, in your town. 


Write me to-night 


"4 THAYER P555 Spinetela Ohio 


The American Magazine 


a woman who has failed to exercise girth 
control, and yet wears a white belt! 

* A girl with dainty ankles may wear 
white stockings, but if she wears black 
ones then her ankles will be still prettier. 
No colored hosiery, not even flesh color, 
can ever equal "luck for showing an 
ankle at its best. Likewise, a black or 
dark blue suit helps to make one look 
neat." 

*How much color is permissible in a 

> , ” 
man’s necktie?” I asked. 

“Tet is usually safer,” replied Luckiesh, 
“to have a necktie of a different shade of 
the same color as one’s shirt or suit, rather 
than to have too much contrast. The 
smaller the color spots, the brighter may 
be the hue. A girl in an orange evening 
gown might improve her appearance 

Ae just by adding a blue pin at her 

elt. 

“Ts it true,” I asked Luckiesh, “that 
certain colors are more stimulating than 
others to most people?" 

* Yes; tests have proved beyond much 
question that a red light has a tendency 
to speed up work—but this doesn't mean 
that red light should be used all the time, 
any more than any other stimulant. A 
rose tint is known to be enlivening for 
restaurants, ballrooms, or other social 
gatherings, though not suitable for a quiet 
study. Orange and yellow are mildly stim- 
ulative and along with red are described as 
warm colors; green is neutral; blue and 
violet are known as cool colors." 

* Just what do you mean by warm or 
cool colors? Are such classifications en- 
tirely arbitrary, or are they based on a 
scientific principle?” 


«FIT HERE are psychological reasons, ex- 
tending far back into the early history 
of mankind, for calling red and orange 
warm colors and blue cool. While colors 
themselves may have no such innate 
characteristics, our varied contact with 
them has given them certain suggestive 
influence. Orange and red are closely as- 
sociated in the human mind with the idea 
of fire and the heat of the sun. Hence 
the advantage of orange or red draperies 
in winter. A yellow breakfast-room is 
cheerful and stimulating, because it is 
associated with sunlight. 
“Blue at once suggests the sky— 
serene in its vastness, having the coolness 
of altitude and rarefied atmosphere. Even 


| 


the cool shadows reflect a little of the blue | 


sky. Small wonder that a living-room 
or porch with light blue furnishings seems 
inviting on a hot day. Blue is the ideal 
color for a summer theatre or restaurant. 
Even the summer seat covers of bluish 
tint contribute to the effect of coolness. I 
recall a show window cleverly decorated 
for an August fur sale, with a pale blue 


background and a glimpse of snow—all | 


to remind one of cooler days to come. 
Blue is perhaps most restful when in 
combination with green. Actual tests 
have shown that the further blue departs 
from green, the further it gets from 
serenity, until it can become depressing. 
LII = 

Green is called neutral, probably 
because it occurs in such large areas in 
nature that everybody thinks it must be 
restful—neither too warm nor too cool, 
else the Almighty wouldn’t have used it 
so freely. Green is restful, and cheerful 
too, because we associate it with growing 
vegetation; hence, it is symbolic of life, 


VANTINE'S. 


. 
The House of the Orient 
(ZEN Chinese . - 
: Rattan Furniture 
Most durable summer, porch or 
sun parlor furniture in the world. 
If washed occasionally it will last a 
life time. -An illustrated booklet de- 
scribing in detail, designs, sizes and 
prices mailed FREE on request. Ask 
for Booklet F-2. E 


LTEM Other Oriental Merchandise 
including Chinese Brasses, Japanese Pottery, Kio- 
nos, Oriehtal delicacies, Oriental objecta of art, pare 
and unique wares from the Far Kast, all fully d 

in our illustrated catalogue sent FREE on request to 
VANTINE’S, Dept. 53, 1 West 39th St., New York 


wanted. 
American Writing Machine Co., Est, 1880 
Factory, 450-R Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Learn 2 Practical Course in the! 
Great shops of Cóyne, Complete | 
in 8 months. any 
Auto and Radio bs 
Special limited offer. Act NOWI | 

SEND FOR BIG NEW FREE CATALOG 
Founde H. G, Lewis, Pres. 


is m 
13007116 Kearon St» Chicago, fiis zn 


AT 9| 
Ome «fF 
Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men '! 


or women. No selling or canvassing. teach 
T avanten employment, and furnish WORKING OUTEIY | 
Studios, 


REF. Limited offer. Write today. Artcraft 
Dept. D, 3900 Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 


portunities everywhere to earn $2,500 to 
x "afeterias, Lunchrooms, Restan- 


you by mail 


place or manage one alresdy 
every*bere—we put you in touch with posítions, f. 
Write for partloulsrs. 

THE LEWIS TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Dept. R- 1404, Clifford Lewis, Pres., Washington, U.C, . 


ta? Prizes 

" and- 

Cash  .— 
Profits 


That's What Crowell 
Junior Salesmen Get! 


Sell copies of Woman's Home Companion, 
The American Magazine, and Collier's, The 
National Weekly. All of your. neighbors are 
interested in one of these 3 leading magazines, 
that you'll find so easy to sell. 

Enroll now in The Crowell Junior Sales Or- 
ganization, and earn your own spending money, 
and get prizes as hundreds of other fellows do. 

Write me to-night 


Jim Thayer ™, “evel Publishing. Co 


ee | | ji 


wow wee 


This shows a house insulated with Cabot's Quilt, 
n 


ready to receive the outside 


. Walcott, Architect, Chicago, Ill. 


Build Your House Like a Fireless Cooker 


A fireless cooker keeps hot because it holds the 
heat. It cooks foods with only a fraction of the 
heat required in a stove, because that heat 
cannot escape. 


Cabot’s Insulating ‘‘QUILT’”’ 
keeps your whole house warm in the same way. 
It holds the heat of your heater by insulation. 
It saves coal eno to pay for itself in two or 
three winters, besides keeping the house warm 
and comfortable for all time and reducing doc- 
tor's bills. “Build warm houses; it is cheaper 
than heating cold ones.” 

Bend for asikpi of Qui Free. mih TUE taformalon 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
135 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
5000 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 


Distributors 
Everywhere 


Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains 


Be a Real Estate 

= 2 Startingin my spare 
Specialist (ones 
ence and less than $5 capital, I made a 
fortune in less than five years as a real estate 
specialist. If you want to learn the secret of 
my success and follow my money-making 
method, send your name and address at once 
to American Business Builders, Dept. A-44, 
1133 Broadway, New York. They send full 
information free, telling you how you can build up 


an independent, profitable business of your own 
by using my amazingly successful system. 


450 BUNGALOW 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
A TE Ld 


us shi direct 
from uy all the 


$ cee c 
hard mill : 
bor, besi proved 20% 
in waste, Substan- 


savin 

tially Failt and lasting. Sat- 
isfaction Guaranteed or 
Your Money Back ! 
Buying Direct Saves 1/3 
ABOV E prices include 


everything complete—all 
ME Jomber cut-to-fit highest grade 


arnish. 
$2320 tiomointindse double 
w e - 
tiful homes at $478 || room house incipdes single walle 


to $4,797—all at big [| and floors; for double add $89, 
6a le 


International Mill & Timber Co, 
013 South Wenona Ave. 
Bay City, Mich. 


and evergreen is associated with memories 
kept alive. Brown, on the other hand, 
might be depressing because of the sug- 
gestion of dying vegetation. 

“Experiments have shown that colors 
in which orange and red predominate are 
most exciting, while the tranquilizing 
colors range all the way from yellow to 
violet, reaching a maximum in yellow- 
green and green. Yes, colors do have a 
definite effect on people." 

“Where are people most likely to go 
wrong in arranging color schemes for a 
home?" 

“They give too little thought to the 
question of light. You see, the problems 
of color and lighting are inseparable, be- 
cause there is always light wherever there 
is color; without light you have onl 
blackness. If all the incident sunlight is 
reflected, you see white. 

“The darker colors are due to the fact 
that not much light is reflected. Every- 
body knows that a lamp with a bright re- 
flector behind it—even if this is only a 
sheet of white cardboard—may give 
enough light to read by, when the same 
light unreflected would not. So it is with 
the walls of a room. If they are so dark 
that they fail to reflect much light, then we 
must make up for this by buying more 
electricity. Hence, light walls in a house 
will mean a considerable savingin electric- 
ity by the end of the year. hile sun- 
light is hundreds of thousands of times 
brighter than shadows, white paint is onl 
about thirty times brighter than blac 
paint. Consequently, the painting of a 
room in a light color rather than a dark 
one cannot entirely overcome a lack of 
windows; but it is an important aid. 


“PEOPLE are responsive to colors in 
more ways than they realize. Colors 
make you take notice. Ithas been proved 
by tests that a business letter on blue paper 
will get more attention, everything else 
being equal, than a letter on white paper. 
But if everybody should begin to use 
blue paper in business correspondence 
then its distinction and value would be 
lost and white paper would get more atten- 
tion. 

* Color in catalogues is always effective. 
A garden seed company found that the 
color pages in its catalogue drew nine 
times as many orders as the other pages. 
Of course this increase might not have 
been true if all the pages had been in 
colors, for then the contrast would have 
been lost. The point is that color stirs the 
imagination. 

** À farmer looking at the seed catalogue 
knows what results may be expected of a 
certain well-established quality of garden 
seeds. If he followed aus his knowledge 
or reasoning powers, a bright-colored pic- 
ture of the vegetable to be grown from 
the seed should not influence him in the 
slightest degree. Yet the results showed 
that he will order more seeds from a page 
showing flowers or vegetables in colors. 
Indeed, the increased sales due to the use 
of color pages of beautiful vegetables 
was practically the same from farmers 
and bankers. 

* A famous mail-order house selling all 
kinds of goods finds that it can, by the 
use of color, increase sales in any of a wide 
range of articles. A color page in its cata- 
S ig sold ten times as many skirts as 
ot 


ers of identical price and quality shown: 
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A wonderful suit 
for $13 


It will stand the hardest wear 
—in factory or warehouse, on 
truck or farm. Yet the wearer 
always looks neat and well 
dressed. No need for two suits, 
one to wear to work and one to 
work in. 


Extra-wear Suits 


are the ideal all-round suits for 
working men and working suits 
for business men. 


NOGAR Suits and Topcoats are 
made of a specially processed, 
hard surface cloth of amazing 
strength. Almost tearproof and 
neither sparks nor water hurt it. 


Prices $12.50 to $13.35. 
Write for folder showing styles. 


Do you want to make 

good money? 
Agents easily make $10 to $30 a 
day — sometimes more — selling 
NOGAR Clothes, in spare time 
orregularly. A real opportunity 
for high grade men to earn high 
pay, wherever territory is open. 
Write now. 


NOGAR CLOTHING MFG. CO. 
Dept. A-4 Reading, Pa. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


Nogar Clothing Mfg. Co. 

Dept. A-4, Reading, Pa. 

Please send at once information telling how 
I can become a Nogar representative. 


The American Magazine 


This Debt 


must be paid now — 
or never! 


qu flight of time can not erase 
the obligation: to provide^coni- 
plete protection for the remains of 
loved ones. On the contrary, every 
tick of the clock emphasizes the fact 
that this obligation can be fulfilled 
only at the time of burial, 


Positive and permanent protection 
canbesecured without inconvenience, 
and without unreasonable expense, 
by insisting on the Clark Grave Vault. 
The Clark Grave Vault has never 
failed, can never fail, because it is 
designed according to an immutable 
law of Nature and is constructed of 


that most durable metal, Keystorie 
copper-steel. 
To know that you are securing the 


advantages of a Clark Vault you 
must insist on this Vault being sup- 
plied. Leading funeral directors fur- 


nish the Clark Vault and give with i 


it a Fidelity Certificate proving that 
it is genuine, and embodying a fifty 
year guaranty. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Se 


GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault 13 not a Clark. 


on. black. and white:pages. This niail- 


| order concern learned that color boosted 


SOME : . £3 


especially the sales of such articles as 
clothing, seeds, floor coverings, wall — 
papers, and paint. 

"Even advertisements showing the 
actual greenish color of a certain brand. 
of perfume proved to be highly effective— . 
though perfume is; of course, not bought 
for its.color. A magazine made a big jump 
in circulation when it first appeared with 
its cover design in colors. ~ The public 
probably accepted.the change to biahe 
colors as an indication of new life and 
more brightness all through the magazine. 

“The New York’ elevated: railroad, 
wishing to increase its business, painted 
its cars a bright yellow." 


“WILL you please explain protective 
coloring in birds and animals? Why 
arethe vivid markings of the leopard ôt tiger 
so difficult to see in their native haunts!” 
“The stripes of the tiger, or the spots 
of the leopard, have been designed by' 
nature to imitate the lights and shadows: 
in the grasses or reeds, and the foliage 
of trees. We cannot appreciate how. pro- 
tective coloring works until: the animal 
is’ placed, 7 our imagination at least,- 
in its natural environment. A male mal- ` 
lard.duck in the market is a gaudy object; 
but on a pond among weeds, green leaves, 
lights, and shadows it is surprisingly in- 
UC Mhy. as, the setting. sim red?" 
“The atmospheric ^dust,: smoke, and. 


more “than the red and: yellow rays. 
other-words, the penetrating power of red or 
yellow is greater than that ofi blue orgreeri. ~ 
For this reason, if you look at a sign con- 
taining red and green letters, the redlet- ' 
ters may: appear nearer to. you. When 
you must háve a light, and don't want it 
seen far away, blue is about the best, be- 
cause of its shofter wave:length and lack 
of:, penetration. . The. same. thing that 
makes the sunset look.red, makes the sky 
blue. That is, the atmosphere scatters 
the rays of shorter wave length more than 
those of longer wave length. . eta 

“People might be surprised at how 
often they select an article-because of its’ 
color, even when color has- no relation to 
use:or value; Muct of our choice of food 
is based solely on color preference. ‘Red 
watermelons with black seeds always sell 
better than equally edible.melons having 
White ‘innards’—because the red meat. 
looks prettier.-. The. same. thing is true 
of plums or apples. Fruit dealers say that 
a beautiful red is always one of the readi- 
est sellers. 

“A certain kind-of preserved red cherry 
was used in olden times in cocktails, and 
even yet is much seen in fruit ‘salads. 
Whenever I taste one of these cherries, I 
realize that it is for me more or less indi- 
gestible as well as unpalatable; yet every 
time I see one I forget about its medicinal 
taste and start to eat it—because of the 
attractive color. Highly colored peaches 
are more in demand than others, though 
not always the juiciest. 

* A well-known wholesale grocer informs 
me that New York City is probably the 
worst sucker town in the United States 
for willingness to pay a big price for food 
that looks colorful, regardless of flavor. 

* Russet oranges could never supplant 
those of the rich golden hue that we as- 


‘that they are used only for linin 


sociaté with that fruit. A candy manu- 
facturer found that in certain parts of the 
country—particularly in the Middle West 
—it was difficult to sell light-colored 
chocolates, which tasted just the same as 
dark-colored chocolates. People imagined 
that the quality was in direct propor- 
tion to the darkness. For years people 
had'a great prejudice against any kind 
of green candy, doubtless because green 
dyes at one time contained arsenic. 

“In any part of the United States en- 
ameled iron beds are mostly white, but in 
South America such beds must be black 
with gold trimmings. A merchant shipped 
a large consignment of goods to China, 
and lost heavily, because they happened 
to be painted yellow, and in parts of 


' China anything yellow is a subject of 


superstitious taboo. I also heard of a 
manufacturer who shipped a line of porta- 
ble stoves to a semi-tropical region but 
couldn’t sell them. Then he chanced to 
hit on the idea of painting the stoves 
bright red, and they caught the popular 
fancy at once. 

“A few color preferences in clothes go 
with certain sections of the country, year 
after year.  Bright-colored shirts and 
neckties always go best in the Southwest. 
Silks of such pronounced acoustic patterns 
in the 
East are worn for the exterior of dresses 
in.parts of the West. Even in garters, 
both men's and women's, the- brighter 


` colors are most sought in the West. Light- 
'er-cólored hats are sold in California than 
moistute -absorb-the blue and green rayi *: 

bar 


elsewhere because of the long dry season 
—no rain to spoil the color. Light-colored 


„garments sell wherever alkali dust is thick. 


- “In the long run, people want darker 
clothes in the Northwest than in the 
Southwest. Pittsburgh, because of its 
soot, demands light-colored clothes, and 
uses‘ fewer dark shirts or collars than 
almost. any other city. One might think 
that thé reverse would be true; but Pitts- 
burgh i$ a wealthy city, and many of its 
citizens, would shrink from the slightest 
suspicion that they wear darker clothes to 


‘save laundry bills. 


[n 


“EIS a common mistake," says. Mr. 
` Luckiesh, “to assume that because a 
color is valuable for one particular use it 
must be good anywhere. Ina certain town 
in the Middle West the traffic semaphores 
are painted orange and black, which is 
ideal for the purpose. Orange is probably 
better here than red because it has higher 
reflecting power. But the city adminis- 
tration went ahead and used orange and 
black to designate all city property—iron 
benches in the parks, lamp posts and va- 
rious other things. In other words, they 
used colors that made conspicuous the 
very objects which should be inconspic- 
uous.” 

At the present time, there is a notice- 
able tendency everywhere for people to 
take color problems more seriously and to 
seek expert advice in regard to them. 
Arthur S. Allen, widely known among 
business men for his work as a consultant 
in the commercial uses of harmonious 
color schemes, was asked recently to lay 
out a plan for painting the exterior of a 
little house. Allen surprised his clients 
by inquiring what kind of evergreens the 
ended to plant. What, they wondered, 
had that to do with the color of the house? 
Allen explained that he wanted the green 
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Such popularity must be deserved 


The huge demand for this famous cigarette, and 
the continued success of this famous “revue”, 
ate two outstanding proofs of the old adage: 
—the surest way to win popularity is to deserve it. Ț 
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Housez No. 805 


Designed for the Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


This attractive house illustrates the character of the designs 
shown in our “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans,” 


“Ghink Before You Build 


O most people a home means an invest- 

ment for a lifetime. A misstep is a seri- 
ous matter. That is why it is worth while 
to think before you build. 

Many learn too late that they might have 
had the beauty and. the permanence of a 
Face Brick house at an actual saving over 
a period of years. But each year—as home- 
builders appreciate more the relation of 
depreciation, up-keep, repairs, painting and 
fuel costs to home-owning —the number 
of Face Brick houses increases. 


Booklets You Ought to Have: 


“The Story of Brick” is, as one 
reader says, “a liberal education in 
home-building.” It gives just the infor- 
mation the prospective builder wants. 


Sent free. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” in four booklets, show- 
ing respectively 3 to 4-room, 5-room, 
6-room, and 7 to 8. room houses, in all 
104. Unusual and distinctive designs 
combined with convenient interiors. 
Any one booklet, 25 cents. The entire 
set, one dollar. 


“The Home of Beauty” shows fifty 


two-story six-room houses selected 
from 350 designs submitted by archi- 
tects in a nation-wide competition. 
Sent for 50 cents. 

“The Home Fires," a most attrac- 
tive fireplace book, with many designs, 
gives full directions for fireplace con- 
struction. Sent for 25 cents. 

“A New House for the Old,” will 
tell you all about restoring an old 
house with a beautiful, permanent 
overcoat of Face Brick. Sent free. 


Address, American Face Brick Ass'n, 
1736 Peoples Life Bldg., Chicago, lll. 
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of the shutters and the shade of the shrub- 
bery to harmonize. There is a right and a 
wrong way of painting even one's dwell- 
ing place! 

Jumping from houses to smaller items, 
I asked Allen to mention an example of 
glaring misuse of color in business. 

"You may have noticed Pullman 
tickets," he remarked. “They are printed 
in different colors to designate upper and 
lower berths; but the number of the car 
and berth is put on in pencil in the midst 
of so much printed matter that it is always 
difficult to read. A total of thousands of 
hours are wasted each year by busy men 
who have to stop and squint at their 
Pullman tickets in the dim light of a rail- 
way platform. The part of the ticket con- 
taining the pencil marks should be pure 
white, with no printed matter at all. Then 
the chances for error and confusion would 
be much reduced." 

: Pullman cars made Allen think of the 
maroon color of trains on the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad. “No other trade-mark 
than that color is needed," he observed; 
"everybody knows what railroad it is. 
Colors sink into the public consciousness, 
and then have great advertising value. 

“Every business institution dealing with 
the public should adopt suitable colors, 
and stick to them. A concern manufac- 
turing so simple an article as safety pins 
has almost revolutionized its selling meth- 
ods by getting a better color plan for the 
little cards to which the pins are attached, 
and on which they are displayed in stores. 
Look at the little blue and white signs of 
the Bell Telephone Company—one of the 
most effective business emblems in the 
United States." 

“What other common color mistake 
do you notice?" I asked. 

“Too many red car 
restaurants," he replied. 


AN ARTICLE on color would hardly be 
complete without something about 
trout flies. Most old fishermen have a gor- 
geous lot of color in their fly books, and 
are addicted to various superstitions about 
why whimsical fish, such as trout, will 
grab at one fly for a little while, but ignore 
it an hour later. Usually the explanation 
is that the fish has become bored with one 
kind of bug and is seeking a more season- 
able variety. Mr. Allen conducted ex- 
periments at Ellis Pond, Maine, last sum- 
mer, which convinced him that a fish’s 
choice of flies depends largely on the 
amount of light from the sky. 

Late in the afternoon, when the sun 
was still bright, and fish were beginning 
to show an interest, he got most of his 
catches with a richly colored fly, maybe 
one entirely red; but as the sun got lower, 
the fish began to bite at the flies contain- 
ing a little white. Later, they preferzed 
pure white. About dark they took mostly 
a dark brown or black fly. 

At first thought, this seems illogical. 
But when the sunlight is entirely gone, 
a trout looking from the depths of the 
water toward the sky no longer sees a fly 
as a bright-colored abiech but rather asa 
spot between itself and the sky. As the 
sky is now lighter than anything else the 
fish sees, the fly is most noticeable if it is 
darker than the sky. Evidently fish have 
limited color vision and observe contrasts 
in light more than contrasts in color. 
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The Meanest Man 
in the County 


(Continued from page 51) 


constrained, unwilling air. That night she 
shook her head, and pushed his hand away. 

“No, Peter, I'm not going to take it." 

“What do you mean?” 

“That—that—oh, Peter, that I can’! I 
know it’s your money, and all that Amos 
ahi you. And I know—forgive me, dear 

eter—that you are going to need new 
things—warmer things—to wear—” 

It was a terrible moment for Peter. 
And she knew that, and tried to make it as 
easy for him as she could. There was a 
beseeching quality in her voice. 

“Please forgive me, Peter! Amos told 
me that it was your money, and he laughed 
at you for doing it. He thought it was 
very clever of him to get us both for the 
same money. And so, Peter, I’m going to 
go on cooking for you; but I’m not going 
to take any more money for it.” 

“Ellen—you mustn't!" 

Tt was hard to say whether the catch in 
her voice was a sob or a laugh. 

“Mustn’t? Peter, you shall never say 
mustn’t to me any more! Poor Peter, 
dear Peter, blind Peter—can’t you see— 
can’t you see that I must—must, because 
you are you and | am I?" Then, alto- 

ether shamelessly, she leaned toward 
im. “Peter,” she begged, “don’t you 
love me even a little bit?” 

He groaned. “You'll never know how I 
love you!” 

“Then why can’t I cook for you—if I 
want—for nothing?” 

“T ought never to have come here,” he 
said gloomily. 

“Tf you hadn't, you'd never have found 
me," retorted Ellen. “Oh, Peter, how I’ve 
waited and waited for you to say ycu 
loved me! Now, shamelessly, I’ve told 
you, instead! But I don’t care! I wanted 
to tell you he can’t beat us! We're young 
and fearless and in love—how could he 
beat us?" 

Just then it seemed to Peter he never 
could! 

“And I’ve not spent the money you’ve 
been giving me. I’ve saved it—for us.” 

“Oh, Ellen—you can’t do that, dear 

“You can’t hinder me!" 

“What I ought to do is leave him. But 
I promised.” 

Ellen nodded. “We can wait a while. 
What you ought to do is make him give 
you more money.” 

“Another man would cost him four 
times as much—and wouldn’t do what 
I’m doing, either.” 

“Try it, Peter, try it!" 

Peter kindled. “I will!” 

And, as he went home, he dreamed rosy 
and impossible dreams. 


JFINDING Amos waiting up for him, he 
bravely lost no time. “Uncle Amos, 
Ellen and I are engaged. I—l think that 
ought to make— Well, I mean I don’t 
think it’s fair to let things go on as they 
are. It would simply mean that we could 
never—" He broke off; then resumed 
determinedly, “I think you ought to give 
me forty dollars a month. You couldn't 
hire the poorest hand for that." 
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All you long for 
Health, Happiness, Success are the 


Reward of Internal Cleanliness 


Tie things that mean most in 
life—social position, financial 
independence, personal attractiveness 
—are seldom gained without health. 
But health cannot be preserved with- 
out internal cleanliness — thorough 
elimination of waste, day by day. 
Hence, internal cleanliness is literally 
the foundation upon which happiness 
and enjoyment of life are based. 


Medical science has pointed out the 
dangers that result from faulty elimi- 
nation. “Many bodily and mental ills 
arise from this condition," says a 
noted authority. “Dizziness, head- 
ache, insomnia, complexion troubles 
and excessive nervousness have their 
almost certain origin in clogging of 
the intestine.” Thus, mental and 
physical abilities are impaired. As 
this clogging becomes chronic, more 
serious conditions appear, until you 
are the victim of some grave organic 
disease. 

How to Maintain 
Internal Cleanliness 
Leading physicians advise against 
the habitual use of laxatives and 


"Regular as Clockwork” 


Nujol 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


For Internal Cleanliness 


cathartics, “ They do not overcome 
faulty elimination,” says an eminent 
specialist, but by their continued 
use tend only to aggravate the con- 
dition and often lead to permanent 
injury." 

Medical authorities have found in 
the Nujol lubrication treatment the 
best means of overcoming faulty elim- 


‘ination. The gentle lubricant, Nujol, 


ahs and lubricates the food waste, 
thus hastening its e through 
and out of he body. Nujol is ix 
a medicine or laxative and does not 
cause distress. Like pure water it is 
harmless. Nujol is prescribed by 
ponam nd is used in leading 
ospitals all over the world. 
Remember, if you wish to enjoy 
continued health and happiness you 
must maintain internal cleanliness. 
Take Nujol as regularly as you wash 
your face or brush your teeth. Nujol 
makes internal cleanliness a habit — 
the healthiest habit in the world. 
For sale by all druggists. Made by 
Nujol habeas Standard Oil 
Co. (New Jersey). 
Tested and approved by the Good 


Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health 
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4-DAY TRIAL FREE! 


Nujol, Room 829-Z, 7 Hanover Sq., N. Y. 


For this coupon and roc (stamps or coin) to cover 
packing and postage, send trial bottle and 16-page 
booklet, ‘Internal Cleanliness". (For booklet 
only, check here O and send without money.) 
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It takes healthy gums 
to keep healthy teeth 


FOR THE GUMS// 
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now lose 


The law ofaverages is immu- 
table. Dental statistics prove 
that fourout ofevery five over 
40—and thousands younger, 
too—are marred by Pyorrhea. 
Do you want to escape? 


Bleeding gums are Nature's fi-st 
warning. Then the gums begin to 
recede, lose that rich, healthy pink 
color. Poisons collect in pus pockets 
and often drain through the entire 
system, causing indigestion, anae- 
mia, rheumatism and other serious 
diseases of mid-life. 


Take no chances— use Forhan's 


If used in time and used consistently, 
Forhan's will help prevent Pyorrhea, 
or check its progress— something 
many tooth pastes are powerless to 
do. It contains just the right pro- 
portion of Forhan's Astringent (as 
used by the dental profession in the 
treatment of Pyorrhea). It is safe, 
efficient and pleasant-tasting. Even 
if you don't care to discontinue 
your favorite dentifrice, at least 
start using Forhan's once a day. 


Forhan's is more than a tooth paste; it checks 
Pyorrhea. Thousands have found it beneficial 
for years. For your own sake ask for Forhan's 
For the Gums. All druggists, 35c and 60c intubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 


le care 
A bri have 


Just as a ship needs 
the closest attention 
underthe water-line, 
so do your teeth un- 
der the gum-line 


“That ain't all you're getting, though,” 
reminded Amos promptly. “You're get- 
ting prospects, too. You ought to be 
willing to sacrifice—" 

“I am, and I.have been. But I can't 
sacrifice everything. If you will pay me 
forty, and will fix up that left wing, and 
add a couple of rooms there—it won't 
cost over a thousand dollars—why—” 

“A thousand dollars!" squealed Amos. 

"['ve earned it three times over!" 

*Never—T'll never do it!" cried Amos, 
beside himself. “You must be crazy!” 

“Pm not. But 1 do believe you are!” 
Suddenly Peter's disappointment and dis- 
illusion overwhelmed him. “You’ve kept 
me here for nine months, working night 
and day like a slave, on twenty dollars a 
month. And most of the time I’ve had to 
spend that to get decent food to eat, to 
work on. When I came here I had nearly 
five hundred dollars besides. It's gone. 
And I haven't spent a solitary dollar on 
myself, either. It went into repairs on 
your farm, repairs you should have made 
long ago, only you were too mean and 
stingy to make them. Why, I haven't 
even a penny to buy a present for the girl 
I love, or to take her to town to the 
movies, or to a church sociable. And I'm 
too shabby to go with her!" 

“The farm!" cried Amos. “Don’t for- 
get that!” 

“That’s the carrot you hold before my 
nose! And when I get it, it won't be 
worth much to me. Just two or three 
years more of this, and I'll be as old and 
crabbed as you are!" 

Amos emitted a snarl of frenzy. 

“Well, it’s true," said Peter. “And 
you're going to hear the truth for once, 
anyway! Look at this house! Falling 
into rack and ruin for want of a few dol- 
lars in paint and repairs—dollars you'd 
never miss! Look at that left wing, sag- 
ging over like a drunken person! Look at 
your tool shed! The only reason your 
other buildings are standing is because I 
spent the time when I ought to have been 
resting propping them up. And on my 
own money! I suppose you'll say it’s be- 
cause I expect to have them some day. 
Well, it isn’t! It’s because at first I felt 
sorry for you, seeing you sick and alone— 
but it’s mostly because I loved the farm.” 

“Tf I ever do come into your money, I'll 
show it a merry whirl, believe me! The 
first thing I'll do is tear down this ram- 
shackle old house. PIl build barns, and 
put up silos, and install machinery, and 
have electric power—why, I could spend 
fifty oaan here, easy—if you’ve got 
that much!" 


URING all this tirade Amos had not 

been able to get in a word. When 
Peter mentioned fifty thousand dollars, 
he began to gasp. 

“Wait till I'm through," said Peter. 
“That, of course, is folly. Because you 
won't yield, and if you don’t—” 

The significant pause was an icy douche 
tothe firein Amos. “What do you mean?" 
he cried. 

“I mean if you don't pay me forty, and 
fix up that left wing, I won't stay after the 
first of the month. Pll repair the shed 
that I started on this morning, and that 
will leave you in good shape, with time to 
hunt another man—and you'll have to 
hunt a good way from Cygnet!” 

It may be said for Amos that he rarely 
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ermitted his anger to blunt his judgment. 
Fre saw that Peter certainly meant what 
he had said. 

yielded. 

"I'll pay forty, if you "ll meet me half 
way on the left wing.’ 

*T've got to have that too,” 
inexorably. 

“T mean you to—w hen next summer’s 
crop money comes in.’ 

“You promise to do it then 

“Yes,” said Amos, extricating m word 
with difficulty. 

Peter accepted the promise without 
question. He looked at Amos with a 
curious softening in his young face, which 
had been so hard. “Then I will stay. 
Uncle Amos, I was angry, and | said some 
pretty mean things about you a minute 
ago. Pd been thinking them, too. Butl 
find I didn't mean them, after all—and— 
I'm sor 

Peter left the room and Amos heard him 

resently getting heavily into his bed. 
Then suddenly his own terrible anger 
overwhelmed him. He had been mas- 
tered! For the first time in his life he had 
been compelled to yield! 

After. an almost sleepless night he rose 
late and found Peter gone to his work. 
Ellen gave him breakfast, and he was re- 
minded anew of his defeat by the bright- 
ness of her eyes and the radiance of her 
face. Peter, evidently, had told her. 

Breakfast over, Amos went into town 
and straight to his lawyer's office, where 
he spent the. rest of the morning. 

That evening, when Peter had gone 
home with Ellen, Amos took a folded pa- 
per from his pocket and read it over care- 
fully. When he had finished he nodded to 
himself, and a twisted smile appeared up- 
on his lined face. The light of the feeble 
lamp fell upon his features, distorted 
them, magnified their worst qualities, so 
that they seemed to be the terrible mask 
of the i ra rain of greed and malice. 

Finally, he wrote on a slip of paper: 
“The last Will and Testament of Amos 
Lind.” 

In the kitchen he found a bit of egg 
shell, still moist inside. Dampening the 
slip of paper, he took it back to his desk 
and pasted it upon the lid of a cheap tin 
box which he drew from a cubbyhole 
there. Then he enclosed the will in the 
box, wrapped it with stout twine, and 
made his way to the left wing. Behind a 
battered walnut what-not he disclosed in 
the wall a concealed and empty small cav- 
ity. Into this he thrust the box, closing 
the hole and pushing the what-not back 
into place. If he had died before to-day, 
his possessions would have gone to Peter. 
To-day he had rectified that. . 

He returned to his desk, and, sitting 
there in the grim shadows, he gloated over 
his revenge. 

Suddenly he heard Peter's footsteps. 

Make ducks and drakes of his money, as 
old Corbie had said? Show it a merry 
Whirl, as Peter himself had threatened? 
Never! A saturnine good humor wreathed 
the face of the miser of Cygnet, as Peter 
entered the room. He greeted his nephew 
gayly. 


JATE the following afternoon Amos, doz- 
ing by the window in the thin autumn 
sunshine, heard a crash. He got to his 
feet, hurried out into the yard. He had 
een alone in the house, Ellen being away 


At once, dissembling, he 


said Peter 


Own your own Electrical 
Repair Shop, Electric 
Fixture, Supply or Ap- 
pliance Store 


Be Superintendent ofan 
Electrical Power Plant 
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Engineer 
Dunlap 


Electrical Engineers 


This is not a one-man, one idea school. 
22 famous 'ngineers and Executives 
of the following corporations and uni- 
versities helped me make Dunlap-train- 
ing the most complete and up-to-date: 


home-study Electrical School to make this guarantee, 
is the only training that justifies it! 


Electrical Experts Wanted! 


Electrical Experts as Power 
Plant Superintendents, Chief Electricians, Foremen of Construc- 
ete., 


Enormous demand for 


Boss Electrical Con- 
struction Jobs 


Be an Electrical Contractor 


Guarantee S 


training will 
RAISE YOUR PAY 


. or money 7 
e refunded. 


If you're now carning less than Mime a week enroll for my 
home-training in Electricity and I will guarantee under 
bond in writing a 50% raise in pay, after you finish, or I 
will refund every penny of your money. 
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Radio Engineers, at salaries 


Western Elec. Co. 
Underwriters Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 


Wiring Outfit 
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And Many Others 


D Wiring Outfit 
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ive you these 
4 Kise Outfits! 


You don’t have to leave your home 
or quit your job, you don’t need 
post-graduate Laboratory courses 


when you are Dunlap-trained. I 
send you these 4 costly, complete 
Electrical Outfits, all the Labora- 
tory and Shop apparatus you need 
to unde 'rstand i;lectrical laws, theories 
and principles easily and quickly. Not 
one penny extra for this equipment. 


Earn While Learning 


As early as your eleventh lesson, 
I give you special training in wir- 
ing, Radio, Electrical repairing, 

motors, etc., 80 you can go out and 
start turning your instruction into 
cash. It’ s no trick to earn enough in a 
single evening to pay one month's tui- 
tion cost. So you needn't let lack of 
ready money or anytlung else keep you 
from this wonderful home-training. 


Chief Engineer Dunlap 
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Business of a 
T0 
Million Opportunities 
While you're at it, while you're 
spending your time and money to 
be a success, Train for the big-pay 
Boss jobs in the world's fastest 
growing industry. The world’s 
work is now being done by Electric 
power. Autos, ships, buildings, aero- 
pi anes, all electric equipped. Electrio 
ights, everywhere. E of Radio, 
Telephones, Telegraph, Electric rail- 
ways. This business DOUBLED in the 
years, and they say it will dou- 
ain in the next 6 years! 


Mail Coupon at Once 


I have a surprise offer for you. Cou- 
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Mail it right away! 
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STRAIGHT BONES 
that grew straight in 
EDUCATOR SHOES 
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BENT BONES 
that were bent 
by Pointed Shoes 
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Modified 
Educator Boot 


Room for 5 toes! 


Young men like this Educator boot. 
There’s youth in the style—solid 
comfort in the last. 


This boot gives your foot scientific 
support. Muscles are held in place 
by a specially constructed, flexible 
arch. And there is room for 5 toes. 
: Educators bring foot-ease and foot- 
freedom. No corns or cramped feet. 
Educators appeal to men who want 
good-looking shoes, plus comfort, 
plus wear. 


None genuine without this stamp: 


MODIFIED 


war 


REG'D 


EDUCATOR SHOES ARE MADE 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


O00 


If your dealer does not carry Educators, order from 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Address: 19 High Street, Boston, U. S. A. 
Also send for booklet 
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for the afternoon. Peter had been work- 
ing on the shed, and it had been from that 
direction. ... 

He found Peter there, his right leg 
broken, and pinioned beneath a long four- 
by-four support. 

“Pm asid Pm pretty badly hurt,” 
said Peter, groaning a little. “I can’t 
move. The ground caved under that 
beam. The whole shed's likely to come 
down any minute.” 

Amos tried to lift hi; nephew, but Peter 
stopped him. 

“Don’t try to lift me; you'll bring on 
your old trouble!" 

*What'll I do?" cried Amos helplessly. 

“Go across the pasture to the Holden 

lace. Get the two boys to come over. 
ou might slip one of those blocks under 
here first, in case it sags any farther." 

Amos started across the fields. Emo- 
tions that he could not recognize or, at 
least, could not realize came over him. 
Peter was lying under that shed, his shed, 
that he had let decay, in danger. 

Suddenly a terrible panic seized Amos. 
It seemed to him that the shed roof was 
even then tottering to its fall. He imag- 
ined he could hear the ominous creaking 
of its collapse behind him. ... 

What was it that made him suddenly 
torget the stern admonition of Doc Corbie? 

as it that he feared to lose the only 
man who would work for him superlative- 
ly well at starvation wages? was it 


'that a flood of old memories, memories of 


his boyhood, of his mother, of the days 
before he had become prematurely old 
and mean and embittered, now swiftly 
surged up to overcome him with a quick 
tenderness for the boy who, by his fault, 
lay pinioned back there and in terrible 
danger? Who can say! 

But suddenly old Amos began to run. 
Lifting his stiff and unaccustomed legs 
high, panting, before he had gone tment 
paces, in sheer agony, Amos ran! e 
continued to run all the way across the 
long field to the Holden house. There he 
collapsed, gasping, on the steps, and whis- 
pered: : 

“Peter . . . under . . . the shed . . .help!" 

Over an hour later, Amos, fighting his 

ain, staggered home across the meadows. 
Peter was in bed when he arrived, and the 
doctor had gone. Peter had a broken leg, 
fortunately no more. And fortunately, 
too, as he said, gamely smiling, the worst 
of the season's work was over. 


AMOS did not sleep that night. He was 
in a far worse way than Peter. His 
transgression of old Doc Corbie’s com- 
mands had brought him instant punish- 
ment. A sharp and searing pain throbbed 
now and then through his Breasts bringin 
the sweat of agony to his brow. DocCorbie? 
No—no! The last twenty-four hours had 
cost him dearly enough without that. 
Nothing for Doc Corbie now! Night 
calls, too, were three dollars. 

For a long time, Amos, suffering so ter- 
ribly in silence, could not collect his facul- 
ties sufficiently to recall what the oppress- 


ing thought was which was trying to 
struggle over the threshold of his con- 
sciousness. But there came eventually a 
period of comparative ease and freedom 
from pain, and suddenly he remembered 
easily and clearly what it was that had 
been troubling him so. 

The will! 

He lay for a little, doubtful, irresolute. 
Could he get down to the left wing with- 
out disaster? For ten minutes he lay per- 
fectly still, trying to absorb from some 
hidden source courage and determination 
and strength for the endeavor. 

At last he pushed aside the bedclothing 
and slipped his bare feet to the floor. 
There was a sharp twinge as he stood up. 
He closed his eyes for an instant and 
gasped for breath. The pain was gone al- 
most as quickly as it had come. He 
moved slowly across the room to the head 
of the stairway. With one hand against 
the wall he began the descent. 

Half way down a paroxysm of pain 
overcame him, and he collapsed slowly 
and noiselessly upon the steps. For per- 
haps five minutes he leaned there against 
the wall. What aroused him finally was 
the peril of lingering with his task undone. 
He struggled to his feet and resumed the 
descent. He reached the main floor safe- 
ly, crossed to the door of the left wing. 

The effort of lifting his hands to tug the 
sagging door open seemed almost unbear- 
able. Yet somehow it was accomplished, 
and he leaned against it—open. It 
seemed to him now, however, that he 
would never be able to cross the room. 
Moreover, the what-not must be moved. 


HE STOOD there for endless moments, 
gathering strength for the terrible 
ordeal. It must be undergone ...a 
promise redeemed ...a wrong made 
right ...the will destroyed! 

Step by step he tottered across the 
room and at last put his trembling hands 
on the battered what-not. On it there 
was a candle. With shaking fingers he 
lighted the taper and put it on a chair 
close beside. e supreme effort now. ... 

The rickety piece of furniture gave to 
his grasp. As it fell from the weight of his 
sinking body. he thrust his hand in the cav- 
ity. Realizing that he would be unable to 
loose the knotted twine that wrapped the 
box, he held it, as he lay on the floor, up 
to the flame of the candle on the chair. 
The box fell open, the thin paper dropped. 
He fumbled for it, unseeing, secured it at 
last, brought it, flapping like a leaf in a 

ale, to the flame. here was a flare of 
Base that scorched his fingers, but he did 
not feel it.... 

Victory! 

He struggled to his feet, confused—and 
in that instant an inexorable and rending 
stab of pain sapped utterly both his piti- 
ful remnant of strength and his volition. 
He swayed for a moment in dizzy agony. 
Then merciful unconsciousness and the re- 
lease of death was upon him. He pitched 
backward to the floor. 

The miser of Cygnet had kept the faith. 


"SEVEN Sides of Human Nature as a Great Detective Sees Them" 
is an interview with a famous police official. ‘‘Crooks would 
have a harder time," he says, ‘‘if our memories were not so 
faulty, and if we didn't get excited." In this article, next month, 
he relates many of his adventures for you, and explains why 
one sensational crime is often followed by a series of similar ones. 
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“P MUST be going now,” said the 

young man in the foreground of 
this picture. Immediately he was 
taken at his word! He is hard-work- 
ing and sincere— but he is dull and 
tiresome, a wet blanket at every so- 
cial occasion he attends. 

The other young man is very in- 
teresting. His conversation is not 
confined to his own business; he talks 
like a man who has traveled widely, 
though his only journeys are a busi- 
ness man's trips. He knows some- 
thing of biography and history; and 
of the work of great scientists, play- 
wrights and novelists. 


His secret can be yours 


Yet he is busy, as you and I are, 
in the affairs of every day. How has 
he found time to gain such a rich 
mental background? Why, when 
other men are allowed to go, is he 
urged to remain? 


The answer to this man's success, 
and to the success of thousands like 


Ilere are two young men; 
equally kood EKE, equally 
well dressed. You see such 
men at every social gathering. 
Why is one dismissed when- og 
ever there is a chance to do 

so, while the other is invited, 

even urged to remain? 


Good Night” 


HICH of these two men has learned 

the secret of fifteen minutes a day? 
There is magic in this secret which will help 
you to think more clearly, interest more 
people and earn more. Send for the booklet 
that tells the secret. It is free—but you 
must write now, today. 

Every well-informed:man should at least 
know something about this wonderful little 
book, "Fifteen Minutes a Day," which 
gives the plan, purpose and scope of the 
most famous library in the world, 
Dr., Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books (The Harvard Classics). 

The free book tells about it — 
how Dr. Eliot undertook to se- 
lect 418 great masterpieces that 
contain the essentials of a liberal 
education, and how.he has so 
arranged them in fifty. volumes 
with notes and reading courses 
that even fifteen minutes a day 
will give you the culture, the 
knoyledge of literature and life, 
that every university strives to 
give. 

Send today for this free book 
that gives Dr. Eliot's own plan 
for profitable reading. 


him, is contained in a 
book that you may 
have for the asking. 
In it is told the story of Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot's great discovery, which 
does for reading what the invention 
of the telegraph did for communi- 
cation. 
Send for this free book 

Fromhis lifetime of reading, teach- 
ing and executive work—forty years 
of it as President of Harvard Uni- 


versity—Dr. Eliot tells just what 
books he chose for the most famous 


[—7—-—-----—-—-— 


| P. F. Collier & Son Co. | 


> c 1 i 250 Park Avenue, New York City | 
library in the world; and just why | 


these books, if you use them faith- 
fully, will be a stepping stone to 
solid accomplishment and real suc- 


By mail, free, send me the little guide | 
| book to the most famous books in the world, 
describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of 


Books (Harvard Classics), and containing | 


cess. | the plan of reading recommended by Dr. 
ij: -— Eliot of Harvard. | 
Every reader of this page is in- i 
vited to have a copy of this useful | Name Mrs ee ee ee ee |] ||| ||] | n oe | 
and entertaining little book. It is | Miss 
free, will be sent by mail, and in- | 
volves no obligation. Clip this cou- | Address aio mnai ens WS RD T | 
pon and mail it today. | | 
acti disdlel leider el tete e eR TA 3112-HCN | 
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our doctor 
will tell you- 


that plenty of fresh water always at hand 
is one of the greatest aids to health and 
sanitation in the home. Medical author- 
ities urge every home owner not to over- 
look the vital importance of this question. 


Your home can now have 


Water Under Pressure 
at slight cost 


AFairbanks-Morse Home Water Plant 
will supply you with water under pressure 
in bathroom, kitchen, laundry, garage, 
barn, watering trough—anyplace. Every 
member of the family will feel free to use 
all the water he wants, because nobody 
has the drudgery of carrying it. And the 
cost will be only a few cents a day! 

There is a plant for drawing water from 
any source—cistern, spring, lake, stream, 
shallow well or deep well—to operate on 
electric, kerosene or gasoline power. The 
operation of the electric outfit is auto- 
matic—self-starting, self-priming, self- 
oiling. Installation is quick and easy, 
whether you live in town, on a farm, ona 
country estate or at a summer resort. 

See the Fairbanks-Morse dealer in your 
community for complete details. 


Send for free 
Water Service Library 


There are eight booklets in the series which 
answer every question you will want to know 
about water under pressure. This library will be 
sent to you free if you will fill in and mail the 


coupon. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers 
Fairbanks-Morse 
Products 


Prices 
200 gallons per 
hour capacity 
pump, 60-cycle mo- 
tor, 35-gallon gal- 
vanized tank, com- 
plete 


$115.00 


120 gallons per 
hour capacity 
pump, 60-cycle mo- 
tor, 8-gallon galva- 
nizedtank,complete 


$84.75 
Above prices are cash, 
f. o. b. factory. Also 
larger sizes, for engine 
or electric drive, cor- 
respondingly low 200 gal. per hour plant 


priced. “It’s Automatic 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. A-4 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 

Please send me your free WaterServiceLibrary. 
M y source of water supply is 
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Do You Like Your Name? 


(Continued from page 23) 


he had known a mild, kindly old gentleman 
of very small stature and retiring habits 
who was known to generations of students 
as "Lucy Barton.” Not one in a hundred 
ever grasped the fact that his real name 
was Lucey, given in honor of some famous 
Judge Lucey. All the others believed 
it to be a title of derision, and formed 
their opinions of his character entirely 
from what they supposed to be his nick- 
name. 

A very conspicuous case of this sort is 
also furnished by the name Huger, which 
is highly distinguished in South Carolina, 
as it was the name of three famous Ameri- 
can soldiers. With so much luster behind 
it, it is not surprising that the name is 
borne proudly to-day by many Ameri- 
cans, among them Reine the son of a 
recent Cabinet officer. Now “Huger” 
was originally French, and in South Caro- 
lina is pronounced about like Eugene, 
with the “n” leftout. ‘‘Eujhee” isas close a 

rinted form as can be given; but you can 
hardly expect the casual public to know 
that, and ıt must be very annoying for the 
bearers of this illustrious name to hear 
themselves continually called Hugger 
Jackson, or Alice Hugger. 

Although I have named but two chil- 
dren of my own (and didn’t have very 
much to say about it at that), yet as a 
practicing author I am obliged to name 
several hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren in fiction each year. Thus, out of my 
own experience, I may be able to give 
some basic rules to parents in naming 
their offspring. 


(THE first rule of all is, play safe! A 
simple, standard name, sick as John, 
James, Thomas, Mary, Elizabeth, Ruth, 
is very hard to beat. Such a name is like a 
blue serge suit—always in style, always 
in good taste. It combines well with any 
other garment (or name). It fits all com- 
plexions and all figures. It is suitable for 
every climate and every occasion, and can 
be made unpresentable only by the action 
of its own wearer. 

I can understand, to be sure, why a 
father—and especially a mother—may 
revolt at the idea of “John” or '' Mary." 
Having a child like none other in the his- 
tory ot the world, he naturally wishes to 
give it a name as distinguished as its ap- 
pearance and its ancestry. I can only sug- 
gest that he must remember that such a 
child would give distinction to any name, 
and that very handsome men and women 
can wear plain clothes or plain names 
with elegance. To call such a beautiful 
baby as his Plantagenet, or Eglantine, 
would merely be painting the lily. 

Avoid giving a girl a Boy's name; and, 
above all, don't give a boy a name that 
sounds like a girl's. Unless you want 
your son to be in continuous fights, don’t 
name him Francis, Marion, or Jesse. 
These are not really feminine names; but 
they sound like it, and you can be sure 
that the little rufhans in the next block 
will make no distinctions. 

While still in the cradle stage, avoid like 
a plague all pet names or nicknames. 
| There is a rule of financ known as 


Gresham’s Law, which proves that if 
good money and bad money are in circu- 
lation at the same time, the bad money 
will always drive out the good. The same 
rule applies to names. If a child has the 
finest real name in the world but also a 
ridiculous nickname, he will always be 
called by the latter. 

I once knew a fine, upstanding man of 
nearly thirty who was still known as 
“Baby” Brownell. So, unless you actually 
want your child to grow up and go to 
college under such a name as Buster, 
Peetsie, Dodo, Bumbie, or Chick, don't 
ever call it that, even in a whisper. 


HERE are certain names which seem 

to be a peculiar abomination to other 
boys and which are also sure game for the 
jokesmiths. For generations in this coun- 
try they have been known as “‘sissy” 
names. It is wholly unjust, but I can't 
change history. There is the fact, and you 
might as well face it. 

f imase that my ownname, Philip, has 
a rather goody-goody sound to most of the 
sed blooda and “he men,” although Phil 
is a plain working name. But the names 
hich have been most unjustly treated 
are Harold, Edwin, Cuthbert, Gerald, 
Wilfred, Elmer, Ethelbert, Cyril, Percy, 
Kenneth, and Reginald. If an American 
cartoonist wishes to show a good little 
namby-pamby in a plush suit and lace 
collar he never labels him *' John," or 
* James." In plays and stories the spoiled, 
weakling son of a rundown rich family is 
always called Reggie in contrast to the 
sturdy hero, who is known as Tom. 

If you are absolutely sure that your 
son is going to be a crack halfback and a 
born slugger, go ahead and name him 
Cyril or Echalbert, if you must. But if 
there is any chance that he may be slight, 
delicate, or studious, play safe, and call 
him Peter. 

I cannot leave these names which have 
been so unjustly treated without pointing 
out a very strange fact, which may be of 
pat comfort to some men and boys who 

ave fought and bled for them. The Eng- 
lish language, as every high-school pupil 
knows, ıs made up in almost equal parts 
of old Saxon words, and of Latin words 
which were brought in by William the 
Conqueror and his Norman courtiers. 

Eight hundred years ago Norman- 
French was the polite language of Eng- 
land, while Saxon was the language of the 
farmers, hunters, and native outlaws. It 
follows quite naturally that most of the 
plain, blunt words in modern English are 
of Saxon origin, while the more effete 
la-di-da words are Latin-French. For 
example, the words food and grub are 
good Anglo-Saxon; while the correspond- 
ing words, nourishment and viands, are 
from the Latin. Expectorate is Latin, 
but spit is Saxon. 

In the case of names, however, the rules 
are queerly reversed. The names which 
we think of as very flossy and high-faluting 
are all pure Saxon, except Kenneth, which 
is Gaelic. 

Harold, Edwin, Ethelbert, Reginald, 
Wilfred, Elmer, Elbert, Cedric, and Gerald 
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Youdon'thave 
to do this 


(THE unsightly “white 
coat collar" — show- 
ered with dandruff —is 
rapidly going out of style. 
You really don't need to 
be troubled this way. 


And the way to cor- 
rect it is a very simple 
one. Just mark down the 
following statement as a 
fact: 


Listerine and dandruff 
do not get along together. 
Try the Listerine treat- 
ment if you doubt it. 

Just apply Listerine, 
the safe antiseptic, to 
the scalp. Generously; 
full strength. Massage it 
in vigorously for several 
minutes and enjoy that 
clean, tingling, exhilarat- 
ing feeling it brings. 

After such a treatment 
you know your scalp is 
antiseptically clean. And 
a clean scalp usually 
means a healthy head of 
hair, free from that nui- 
sance— and dangersignal 
of baldness —dandruff. 

You'll thank us for 
passing this tip along to 
you. It’s a new use for 
an old friend—Listerine. 
— Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, Saint Louis, 


Ds: M. 


— the safe 
antiseptic 


LISTERINE 


LISTERINE Throat Tablets, containing the antiseptic oils 
of Listerine, are now available . . While we frankly 
admit that no tablet or candy lozenge can correct hali- 
tosis, the Listerine antiseptic oils in these tablets are 
very valuable as a relicf for throat irritations — 
25 cents. 
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Champion X is recog- 
nized the world over as 
the best spark plug for 


Ford Cars and Trucks 
and Fordson Tractors. 


For more than 13 years 
Champion Spark Plugs 
have been standard equip- 
ment on Ford products. 


Champion X has the same 
double-ribbed sillimanite 
core, special electrodes and 
two-piece construction as 
the Champion spark plugs 
that are regular equip- 
ment on Lincoln, Packard, 
Peerless, Rolls-Royce, 
Pierce- Arrow and other 
fine cars. 


Champion X for Fords is 60 
cents. Blue Box for all other cars 
75 cents. (Canadian prices 80 
and 90 cents.) You will know the 
genuine by the double-ribbed core. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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were all names of hard-hitting, hard- 
drinking, horny-handed Saxon chiefs. 

In other words, these names were once 
all typical *tough-guy" names. But they 
have been used more recently by noble 
English families who have liked to trace 
their ancestry back to the days before 
William the Conqueror. For that reason, 
these names have become associated, in 
the popular mind with the children of the 
aristocracy. : { 

On the other hand, Patrick is gerier- 
ally regarded a fine: two-fisted naine. 
Yet Patrick is from‘ the fete Latin dnd 
means a patrician or nobleman. In Rome 
it meant a languid sort of ‘person; who 
hired the barbarians to do his fighting 
for him, and spent his own time taking 
fancy" baths. and watching the Syrian 
dancers: 


IN NAMING girls, the principal problem 
to keep in mind is whether the name will 
fit them after they gain their full stature. 
Blossom, Fern, Clematis, Dawn, Mayday, 
and Zephyr: may be very pretty names if, 
in baseball parlance, the young lady 
"breaks" that way; but there is always 
the danger,-in the feat regulated families, 
that any girl may become, at twenty- 
eight, a‘solid two-hundred-pounder with 
horn-rimmed spectacles, a Pad complex- 
ion, and a fondness for tariff problems; 
in which case, she never will thank the 
parents who named her Columbine. 

‘One last word before you take your in- 
fant. under your arm and set out for the 
baptismal font: 

* If you are going to give it a name at 
all, give ita whole one. Why call it Fred, 
Burt, Gracie, or Nellie, when for the same 
money you can give it the real names of 
Frederick, Burton, Grace, or Eleanor? Let 
the child do its own whittling to suit its 
own taste when it gets older. 

This advice comes deep from two hearts 
heavy with suffering, for my own wife was 
christened Maudie—not Maude, but 
Maudie! She has abominated it all her 
life. And if I use it before strangers they 
invariably think that I am being lovey- 
dovey or kittenish. 

So far, we have been considering only 
given or first names. It is when we come 
to last names that our hands go into the 
air and we face real tragedy. The most 
startling name I ever heard of, first, last 
and middle, is Singular Onions Gally- 
hawks! I would not even dare cite this 
name if it could not be proved by court 
record in my own state. I know personally 
the lawyer who represented the members 
of the Gallyhawks family when they 
petitioned the court to change the name 
to Gale. A sympathetic judge granted the 
petition. 

Here is a list of family names taken 
from city directories, newspapers, and 
other actual sources: Pinecoffin, Paradise, 
Pentecost, Easter, Christmas, Sunday, 
Munday, Freiday, Nutty, Bato Silley, 
Dice, Teagarden, Harshbarter, bebat. 
Candlemaker, Catty, Pitch, Horseradish, 
Cashdollar, Wyper, Mixer, Riser, i 
ping, Hopp, Skipp, Jump, Yapp, Hell, 
Bump, Bottome, and Shute. 

I consider it bad sportsmanship to make 
fun of any person for the last name he 
bears, unless, as sometimes happens, this 
person is in the habit of making fun of 
others. I once knew a woman to whom 
the name Bacon seemed very funny— 


, & Silver. 


until she herself married a man of thzt 


name. 


A man or woman has to put up with the 


family name that was dealt by Fate 
several hundred years ago. To make fun 
of a family name is not only in bad taste 
but genuinely unkind. I can remember 
my own discomfort when I was in school 
„and my name’ of Curtiss was distorted 
into Custard, | : 

© When a name occurs in some way that 
causes it to be peculiarly fitting or pecul- 
‘iarly incongruous it is a more innocent 
‘subject for- amusement. This happen: 
most frequently*in combinations of names, 
especially in business: 

On a single street in New York City are 
‘the two firms: Black & White, and Gold 
Theye are two actual firms of 
Helman, Godlove & Co., one being in 2 
Middle-Western ‘city. and the other in 
Glasgow, Scotland. : Along. one of our 


‘Eastern railroads may be seen the huge 
“sign of Messrs.-Hale & Strong. 


- There is a well-known firm _of dealers 
in shotguns, Horace Partridge & Lo, 
which once numbered among its staf 2 
Mr. Foxanda Mr. Sparrow. In Philadel- 
phia is a Doctor Toothacher, in Con- 
necticut is a Doctor Cutting, aüd-on 
ES Island is a Doctor Stork. => - 

The proof that there is nothing-m a 
name lies in the fact that John Singer is 
a great pianist, and that the. police in 

ew Haven recently arrested a bootlegger 
named Archangel. In the First Connecti- 
cut Regiment during the Spanish Warthe 
first lieutenant of Company A was named 
Wolfe and the second lieutenant. was 
named Lamb. Yet they slept peacefully 
in the same tent. IT 


THE most curious combination of naines 
that I ever encountered personally was 
when serving in the army, in 1916, at 
Nogales, Arizona. The officer in charge 
of rations was a Captain Grubb; the 
clothing was issued by Captain Dresser; 
and the financial officer of the district w2s 
Major Newbill. I once had in my own 
company a Sergeant Sargent, and Í have 
met a Major Major. 

Recently I ran across a list of twenty 
thousand peculiar American names com- 
piled by Amos A. Judson, a departmental 
clerk in Washington, who took most of 
them from government records of the 
iron lists, land grants, and the like. 

ere are some samples picked from various 
parts of the list, which ought to help most 
any of us bear our cognominal burden: in 
silence: Dinky, Snoots, Zeal, Morality, 
Virtue, Pray, Snore, Yawn, Stretch, 
Blink, Squint, Wince, Grin, Smirk, Sim- 
per, Titter, Giggle, Snease, Gulp, Choke, 
Stammer, Tremble, Falter, Stagger, Tot- 
ter, Blunder, Stumble, Mourn, Groan, 
Keelover, Passaway, Die, Dude, Crusher, 
Stunner, and Popcock. 

Although many persons would be glad 
enough to change their names, there are 
only two classes among which it is com- 
mon practice to doit: actors and criminals. 


Both do it for the same superficial reason, | 


professional necessity; but the underlying 
motives in the two cases are exactly oppo- 
site. Criminals change their names to 
escape attention, but actors do it to 
attract as much attention as possible. 

It is commonly believed that the prac- 
tice of having “stage names” arises from a 
prejudice among certain families again:t 
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Black when it flows from the ground. 
Loaded with impurities. 


Step by step the crude petroleum pro- 
gresses toward Texaco Motor Oil purity. 


The completion of the refining and 
filtering processes brings out that clean, 
clear, golden Texaco color. 


In the Texaco process refining and 
filtering are continued until all substan- 
ces that would form hard carbon are re- 
moved—every tint and trace of impurity 
—and the golden color results. 


The habitual purchase of Texaco 
Motor Oil is the safe-guarded promise 
of a carbon-free engine. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


Run it with Save it with 
Texaco Gasoline Texaco Motor Oil 
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Doubled His Salary 
* 

—then Doubled it AGAIN! 
Sounds too good to be true, doesn't it?- 
Nevertheless, it 7s true—and that's the wonderful 

thing about the field of Higher Accountancy, once a 

man is ready to take advantage of his opportunities. 

What’s more, many a LaSalle-trained man will ze% 

you so—from his personal experience. 


V. A. Twelkemuir, of Missouri, writes as follows: 

* Asa result of my taking the LaSalle course in Higher 
Accountancy, my salary has increased 400 per cent, 
and through your training in Income Tax I have . 
made as much on the side in consultation feed as was 
my annual salary when I started. It has meant a 
tremendous thing to me in mental development and 
financial profit." M 

Charles S. Jones, of Texas, was earning enis S19 
a month when he undertook LaSalle training. Three _ 
years later, on the letterhead of Henry & Jones, 
Certified Public Accountants, comes the following , 
enthusiastic message: 

**My income is a trifle in excess of $8,000, and I am just 
beginning to grow. I can hardly find words to telf © - 
you of the inspiration that the course has given me." ` 

Samuel Bonow, Head Accountant of the Standard 
Process Steel Corporation, has had much the same 


was when I started the course in High 
a little more than three years ago. 
expects tohold a managing position at some time in 

the future could make a bi mistake than not to 3 
complete your course in r Accountancy.’ 4 á 


You Have the Same Big Opportunity. 


Men like Twelkemuir and fo and Bonow are: 
pointing the way to business leadership., They are 
making good not because of "pull" or "luck," but 
because of zraining.- ; 

Why step aside while these other men step ahead 
—to the big-pay jobs?. Fou train just as wellas 
they! Right in your Own home, by the LaSalle Prob- 
lem Method, you can master Higher Accountancy 
under the direct supervision of William B. Casten- 
holz, A. M., C. P. A., fornice Comptroller and Instruc- 
tor, University of Illinois, assisted by a large staff of 
Certificd Public Accountants, including members of 
tbe American Institute of Accountants. You will be 
guided step by step through every phase of modern 
Accounting Practice — Auditing, Cost Accounting, 
Business Law, Organization, Management, Finance 
and Income Tax Procedure. You will handle prac- 
tical accounting problems lifted bodily from busi- 
ness life. You will be given special preparation for 
the C, P. A. examinations. : 

Send today for our book entitled "Success Re- 
ports," showing hundreds of letters from LaSalle- 
trained men who are making good in the field of 
Higher Accountancy, With it we will send you full 
particulars of LaSalle training, together with details 
of our convenient-payment plan; also your copy of 
that inspiring book, Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” 
all without obligation. 

Nothing is so important to your future happiness 
as real achievement. Will you "put it ott" —or 
-hui st over: Mail the coupon NOW.. ee emos 
La Salle Extension University 

The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 433-HR Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service I have marked with 
an X below. Also a copy of your book, "Ten Years' 
Promotion in One," all without obligation to me. 


O Higher Accountancy 
Training for positions as Auditor, Comptroller, 
Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 

LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
Courses, check here: 
OBusiness Management 
D Modern Salesmanship 
OTraftic Management 
DRailway 

Station Management 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 
OCommercial Law 
OlIndustrial Manage- 


OBanking and Finance 
OModern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 
OPersonnel and Em- 
ployment Management 
DExpert Bookkeeping 
OBusiness English 
ment Efficiency D Commercial Spanish 
OModern Business Cor- D Effective Speaking 
respondence and PracticeOC. P. A. Coaching 


Present Position. 


—————————áÁ— 


Address qMM--———————I 


having their sons and daughters go on the 
stage. But I do not believe that this 
motive has had much force. On the con- 
trary, picturesque or melodious names are 
taken to heighten the sense of romance 
which is attached by audiences to all per- 
sons connected with the theatre. 

You probably wouldn’t think of spend- 
ing even a dollar to see an entertainment 
if it was announced that the following per- 
sons -would appear in it: Miss Maude 
Kiskadden, Mrs. Howard Hull, Mrs. 
William L. Payne, Mrs. Frederick Wor- 
lock, Mrs. John D. Stewart, Messrs. 
Walter Dougherty, John Blythe, and 
George Andrews. But if you ever do have 


`| a chance to see such an "entertainment," 


don't miss it at any price! For you would 
see, Fekiective: Maude Adams, Mar- 
gare Anglin, Mrs. Leslie Carter, Elsie 
'erguson, Olga Petrova, Walter Hamp- 
den, John Barrymore and George 
Arliss. 

In the old days of the theatre it was 
a professional custom to take names as 
flowery as possible, such as Mlle. de Vere, 
and ‘Signor Castiglione, but nowadays 
taste in names, like taste in furniture, is 
tending toward severe simplicity. In fact, 
to-day, if you seea very unusual name on a 
theatre program, it is probably the real 
name of the actor or actress. On the 
other hand, a simple, natural name is 
likely to be a pseudonym. es 

For example, Diamond Donner. and 
Maclyn Arbuckle are real names; but 
Roberta Arnold is a pseudonym. Miss 
Arnold's real name is Minerva Bussenius. 


| Twenty years ago a young actress with 


the real name of Roberta Arnold would 
probably have reversed the process and 
taken “Minerva Bussenius” as an ideal 
stage name. 

Among authors it was until recently a 
common practice to write under a pen 
name; but this has almost entirely disap- 

eared. Curiously enough, two of the best 
sown American authors who have used 
pen names in recent years have had the 
real name of Porter: Sidney Porter, who 
became immortal as “O. Henry," and 
Harold Everett Porter, who is known as 
* Holworthy Hall," a name which he took 
from a dormitory at Harvard. 

Personally I could never believe that 
“Nalbro Bartley” and ‘Henry Milner 
Rideout” were not pseudonyms until they 
were put on record as being real names. 
Even at that, it may be of interest to 
know that the former, an author of delight- 
ful adventures, is a woman, not a man. 


Iz IS in motion pictures that assumed 
names have reached their most luxuriant 
growth. - The matinée. fans would prob- 
ably not be much disappointed to ba 
that the real name of Rudolph Valentino 
is Rudolph Guglielmi, but they might be 
a little downcast to discover that this is 
merely Italian for “Rudolph Williams." 
Mery Miles Minter would lose nothing 
in picturesqueness if she went back to her 
own name of Juliet Shelby; but one can 
understand why Pauline Frederick gave 
up the name of Beatrice Libby. 

* June Caprice" has always seemed to 
me the last word in movie names, and I 
take off my hat to the person who invent- 
ed it. On the other hand, the Gish sisters, 
Lilian and Dorothy, have calmly risen 
to glory under a name that would have 
appalled less talented actresses. They 


probably assumed, with perfect truth, 
that a Gish under any other name could 
be no sweeter. But—unless you already 
know it—I’ll give you three guesses as to 
the real name of May Pickford, before 
it was Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks. No, 
you're all wrong. It was Smith. 

Prize-fighters used to make a regular 
practice of taking Irish names, which is 
certainly a compliment to the Irish fist. 
When you think of it, no real scrapper 
would be very much alarmed by an op- 
a named Harold Doolittle. Change 

im to “Red Shea," and you could count 
on a battle. K 

Jess Willard was the first champion 
heavyweight of modern times to have any 
but an Irish-sounding name, although 
“ Jeffries” is not really Irish. But Benny 
Leonard has been the final proof that 2 
brogue is not necessary for a Delt. Only a 
faint survival of the old custom is seen 
in the czar of them all, Jack Dempsey, 
who kept the “Dempsey” but could not 
quite bring himself to enter the ring under 
his other real names of William Harrison. 


OW it must be understood that when 

an actor, an author, a prize-fighter, or 
anyone else takes another name, it doesnot 
become his legal name unless it is changed 
by a court of law. The law does not care 
what name you use for professional or 
social purposes. Any private citizen who 
is tired of his, or her, own name of Pflugg 
can use the name“ Archibald Montrevor,” 
or “Diana de Lesseps,” as long as that 


.name is not signed to hotel registers, 


checks, or contracts, and is not used for 


‘voting. 


I once came across an Irish woman on 
the Continent who used to go about to 
fashionable resorts with. the name '* Miss 
O'Ryan de Leinster" on her visiting 
cards. The name may have impressed the 
Frenchmen and Italians, but was very 
funny to other lrish, and to English 
people, as Leinster is merely one of the 
our great divisions of Ireland. It was as 
if I should have my cards engraved, 
“Mr. Curtiss de Connecticut"— not a 
bad idea at that. 

The usual drawback to taking a new 
name in ordinary business and community 


‘life is that one cannot always make one’s 


relatives change at the same time. 
Although few persons in private life 
make a complete change of name, a great 
many are constantly trying to come as 
near to it as they dare. The commonest 
way is to “part the name in the middle,” 
for instance, “E. Bronson Brown." Some 


.years ago a blunt, good-hearted young 


man who had built up a very prosperous 
business in a mechanical line asked me to 
help him make out a claim against a large 
corporation. He had received a printed 
form and already had written his own 
name at the top— Joseph E. Pike. Shortly 
we came to the question, "Is this a joint 
claim of more than one person?" 
_ “Why, yes,” he explained; “my wife's 
in it, too.’ l 

“ And what is her name?” 

“Mrs. J. Emmet Pike,” he replied, with 
a grin. ` 

In some cases, a change of this sort may 
result in a distinct improvement; but Í 
always have been curious to see a man 
whose name I once found in a list of sub- 
scrivers to a memorial. He wrote it him- 
self—C. Jasper Dodge. 


— 
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AINT does pay, doesn't it? Remember last week we. pass A 
this same identical house — old, dull, dismal, dilapidated? We- 
thought Jones must be broke, Now, look ‘at it — clean, bright, invit- 


j 

This cm r | 
| 

ing — prosperous looking. I tell you, paint certainly does make a | 


Planis 25% | 


less expensive 


* 


to the property 
owner than any ; 
| similar plan in “Believe me, Iam going to give my house a coat of paint. And 
| "^ mee ee when I do I'm going to use Devoe — the finest paint made. And the - 
dustry. best part of it is that by the Devoe Home Improvement Plan I can 
TETEE paint now and pay for it in ten months.” 


difference ! 


Consult the Devoe Authorized Agent in your community about the Devoe 
Home Improvement Plan which will enable you to paint your house at 
once and pay for it in ten monthly installments. Or, write us. l 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine., 101 Fulton Street, New York | 
| 


Branches in Spall Cities 


Paints, Varnishes, Stains, Enamels, Brushes 
Artists’ Materials & Insecticides 


Write for 
Sample 
Write direct 

to us if your 

dealer does not 
have Dixon "Ti- 
con - der - oga" 

Pencils—enclose 

five cents—and 

we shall send 
you a full- 
length sample. 


DIXON—PENCILS 
Dept. 161-J 
Jersey City, N. J. 


DIXON N 
”“TI-CON-DER-OGA 


~The Business Pencil 
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There is a time of life at which there 
is an almost irresistible desire to try fancy 
spellings. Then May becomes Mae, Roy 
becomes Roi, and Mabel becomes May- 
belle. 
Irene wakes up as oward 
Brubaker once said in his "Ranny" 
stories, there comes a period when no 
girl can make her y’s behave. Older peo- 
ple go back to antique spelling or foreign 

ronunciations, changing Prosset into 
rosette, Lester into Leicester, Watson 
into Wotsun, and Gilet into Gillette and 
then back to Gilet, pronouncing it 
“Gilay.” : 

On the other hand, there are many 
names which are so commonly mispro- 
nounced that the owners themselves, from 
sheer weariness, are forced to adopt 
the incorrect pronunciations. The most 
common instances of this are the Irish 


-` | names Costelo, Mahon, and Mahoney. 


They are usually called Cos-tel-o, May-on 
and May-hon-ey; whereas the correct 
pronunciations are Cos-telo, Mah-hon, 


and Mah-oney: ‘In all Irish names ‘the. 


accent should be as far to the front as 
possible. . 

The subject of nicknames is one which 
could be made a long study all by itself, 
the most curious phenomenon being the 
manner in which nicknames will jump 
from place to place, like the “flu,” with- 
out any visible means of communica- 
tion. | 
^ Take, a boy -called 


for. instance, 


‘| " Squidge" by his schoolmates in Vermont. 
| You-could seal that boy in à vacuum tank, 
'| remove all the labels, give him in charge 
of deaf and dumb attendants ind trans- 


rt him to an island in the South Seas. 
The first savage he met would immediate- 
ly address him as ‘“‘Squidge.” 

I can understand why eve 


young man 


‘named Rhodes is called '*Dusty;" and 


why every boy named Carter is known 
as "Nick." But will someone please tell 
me why every man and woman named 
Adams is known as “Babe.” Long be- 
fore the era of the Pittsburgh pitcher of 
that name, I knew a young woman 
librarian, also a fat, red-faced store- 
keeper, and at least six miscellaneous 
boys and girls—all known as ''Babe" 
Adams! 


B IS natural human vanity to take pride 
in looking like some famous man or 
woman; but to bear the name of a famous 
person or thing is nothing but an intoler- 
able nuisance. During the war every 
chaplain in the army was known behind 
his back as “Charlie.” Every schoolboy 
named Cleveland is still known as 
“Grover.” Every woman (or man either) 
named Farrar is sooner or later called 
“Geraldine.” 

But my deepest sympathies go out to all 
the members of the Fairbanks family. 
Hardly had the old joke about the Gold 
Dust Twins been laid to rest when first 
Douglas, and then the new Fairbanks 
Twins had to come along and give the 


jokers a fresh chance for torment. Still, 
the Babbitts of the world run the Fair-. 


bankses a close second for hard luck. 
Having been called “Soap” for thirty or 


Alice is changed at Alys, and _ 
ryn. As 


fo ears, their name has now been 
made, by a popular novelist, into a symbol 
for a dub. 

So, when you meet a young man named 
Dempsey, and are tempted to ask “‘ Any 
relation to Jack?” or when you are intro- 
duced to a young woman named Pick- 
ford, and feel that you must arch your 
eyebrows and say “Not Mary Pickford?” 
‘please remember that not less than 20,684 
persons have sprung those same lines on 


‘those same persons within a month and, 


if you want to be really original, just say, 
“ How d’y do?” É : 


LL of pus leads to the giga 
uery, at sin a name, an 

We dte fenipted offhand to say, “ Ina Y 
dandy name for a statesman!” or “What 
an ideal name for a poet!" But careful 
examination would show us that there is 
no such thing as an ideal name, except as 
some individual man or woman has made 
it so. À good name, purely by itself, never 
made a reputation; and in the long run a 
bad name never spoiled one. History 
shows that the man makes the name—the 
name never makes the man. 

. Pick out a name almost at random— 
ohn Drew. To our ears that seems an 
ideal name for an actor. But it is because 
John Drew himself is an ideal actor. There 
are thousands of Drews who never attract 
an atom of notice; and John is the most 
commonplace name on earth. 

Say the name of Charlie Chaplin, and 
you begin to smile automatically. But 
there is, essentially, nothing either funny 
9r fitting about the two names, Charlie 
and Chaplin. ‘A good reporter could pick 
ove a thousand better names for a come- 

jan. 

When the name “Whistler” is men- 
tioned in connection with art, we instinc- 
tively bow our heads. But, if James 
McNeill Whistler had not made it 
revered, "Whistler" would really be 
rather a comic name, much better suited 
to a vaudeville artist. 

But the final proof of how little a man’s 
name affects his career is given by the 
name of Ulysses S. Grant. Taken by 
itself it is absurd and unmelodious. Most 
curiously of all, it was not even his name! 
Grant was christened Hiram Ulysses 
Grant, his initials giving still another 
chance to the jokesmiths—"H. U. G.” 
When he went to West Point the congress- 
man who appointed him confu his 
name with that of his brother and entered 
him as “Ulysses Simpson Grant." 

A lesser man would have fumed and 
ranted over the change of a single letter, 
but the future general and President was 
apparently too indifferent even to make 
the correction. 

So, if your parents, your ancestors, and 
your playmates have combined to give 
you the worst name on record, there is no 
need for despair. Cuthbert Vivian 
Montressor need never keep out of the 
prize ring, if he has the punch. And, on 
the other hand, Pat Sullivan, or Bud 
Smith can make his own name a “typical 
name” for an artist or a poet, if he has 
beauty in his own heart, or music in his 
own soul. 


“IT’S a Tough Job, But Somebody’s Got To Swing It," is the way a 
veteran structural iron worker describes his daily tasks. Next month 
he tells you some of the thrilling experiences he has had in his 
forty years of helping to build skyscrapers, bridges, and tunnels. 
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5 PASSENGER 
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SEDAN 
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For ‘Ten Years 
The World’s Greatest Buy 


Hudson is not called “the World's Greatest Buy" for today alone. 
That is acknowledgment of ten years’ constant refinement of a 
great car around the famous patented Super-Six principle. 


The reasons for that position affect all motor car buying. They 


cannot be ignored. 


A supreme and exclusive motor principle, adding power, smooth- 
ness, performance, without added weight, cylinders or cost. 


The largest production of 6-cylinder closed cars in the world—and 
the value advantages of that position. 


Actual proof of greatest value—which is SALES. 
And now the greatest price advantage with the finest quality 


Hudson ever offered. 


It is only as you find the real comparisons for 
Hudson qualities among the costliest cars that 
the enormous difference in price is so astonish- 
ing. 


All now know that higher price can buy no 
smoother performance than Hudson’s. It can- 
not buy more brilliant results in pick-up, power 
or speed. It cannot buy greater reliability or 
endurance. : 


And with all this capacity and flexibility Hudson 


CAR COMPANY =. 


keeps the economy, Simplicity and easy main- 
tenance of the “Six.” 


Hudsons are noted for high resale value. The 

remain sound mechanically for years. Old modela 
are not made obsolete by sweeping chassis or 
body changes. After ten years no advancement 
has been found to displace Super-Six leadership 
based on its patented, exclusive principle. 


At today's prices need you own a lesser car? 
Can a costlier car satisfy you more? 


DETROIT, 


MICHIGAN 
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The 
Greatest Values 
Money Can Buy 


VERY man knows that to 

get the greatest value from 
a given income he must control 
his expenditures intelligently. 
Money spent recklessly is 
money wasted. And the same 
principle applies to the invest- 
ment of that part of income 
which you set aside as a reserve 
for future use. 


When you buy Straus Bonds, 
you are "spending" your in- 
vestment money wisely. You 
acquire a regular assured in- 
come and when the bonds fall 
due youcan count with certainty 
on the return of your principal 
on that day. TUS 


Youknowthistobetruebecause 
no investor in Straus Bonds has 
ever had to wait for payment of 
interest or principal. This rec- 
ord, expressed in our slogan, 
“Forty-Three Years Without 
Loss To Any Investor," is, we 
believe, a strong recommenda- 
tion of Straus Bonds. 


And after all, buying bonds is 
like buying anything else—your 
best protection lies in the in- 
tegrity and responsibility of the 
house from which you buy 
them. 


An interesting booklet describ- 
ing the fundamentals of invest- 
ment has proven to be the most 
sought after piece of literature 
we have ever issued. Your copy 
will be gladly mailed gratis. 
Just ask for 


BOOKLET D-1521 


S.W. STRAUS 


& CO. 


Established 1882 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Firth Avenue 
at 46th St. 
Naw YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 


TO ANY INVESTOR 


®© 1923—5. W. S, & Co., Inc. 


Incorporated 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


We Not Only Made a Budget — 
We Made It Work! 


ITH the close of our sixth year 

of budgeting, we are more than 

ever firmly convinced that the 
only real way to economical living with- 
out hardship, to a safe financial future, 
is by the budget method. 

e are a family of four. Our daughter 
is in high school and our son is a sopho- 
more at the state university; both schools 
are in our home town. My salary is one 
hundred and fifty dollars a month; I shall 
try briefly to describe how we have made 
it sufficient for our needs. This was ac- 
complished by devising the budget al- 
ready mentioned, and then by working 
out a system of “short cuts,” which made 
it possible to stay within the limits set. 
First, take a look at the budget, which 
shows the average monthly sum spent 
last year on cach of our major items: 


Trew AMOUNT PERCENTAGE 
Savings $29 15.366 
Food 45 30 
Shelter 30 20 
Clothing 18 I2 
Education 15 IO 
Operating 12 8 
Advancement 10 6.7. 

$150 100.0% 


Savings means principally the $20 de- 
posit in the savings account on the first 
of each month. in the past six years 
these deposits have amounted to $1,500. 
Most of this is held in safe investments— 
bonds and first mortgages; but we always 
keep enough in a savings account to carry 
us over any emergency. Thus we avoid 
having to sell bonds at a loss. 

In addition, we are investing in a 
Building and Loan Company against the 
day when we shall have a home of our 
own. We try to meet the monthly pay- 
ments of $10 from extra money coming 
from odd jobs, gifts, interest on savings, 
and the like; but, if necessary, we take 
what is needed from the $20 savings de- 


posit. 
Both payments represent savings, of 
course. In our budget, periodic expenses, 


such as education, and Vacation trips, are 
divided equally by months, and deposits 
are made in a savings account each month 
until the money is needed. 


AS FOR food, strangely enough, our 
table is better set now that we spend 
less money on it. This ts doubtless because 
we put more thought on the planning of 
menus. For example, we use a large amount 
of milk in place of meat. Our pressure 
cooker makes the cheaper cuts of meat 
very palatable. In addition, the cooker 
is invaluable for canning. 

We buy the less expensive foods, where 
the difference is in the appcal to the eye 
rather than in food value. Fruits are not 
purchased out of season, and both fruits 
and vegetables are obtained direct from 
the grower wherever possible. Much of 
our foodstuffs we buy in bulk. 

An accurate grocer's scale in the kitchen 
is used to check every purchase, and gro- 


cery bills are invariably checked by items 
for mistakes and additions. We have 
arranged with a neighbor to trade our 
food scraps for an occasional half-dozen 
eggs from his hens. We buy all much- 
used staples in quantity for two reasons: 
first, because this plan saves car fare; and, 
second, becauseit enables us toget quantity 
rates that are well worth while. 

When it comes to shelter, we are lucky 
in being able to rent a seven-room house 
with garage for thirty dollars. 


WE DO not dress beyond our means, 
and yet we are always well clothed. 
We buy clothes at special sales, watching 
for quality and values, and getting the 
better materials in a style not likely to be 
radically changed in a season. My wife does 
almost all her sewing and repairing on an 
electric sewing machine. Only the best 
shoes are purchased, and these—as well as 
all wearing apparel—are repaired at the 
first sign of need. 

While some of our pressing and clean- 
ing is done at home, we believe that the 
cleaning and pressing done by an experi- 
enced concern adds considerably to the 
life and appearance of any garment. When 
at home, we take the trouble to change 
into house clothes, and we are careful in 
ranging and brushing our clothes, to pre- 
serve their appearance. 

Our allowance for education covers 
books and fees for both son and daughter 
for the entire year. Son’s tuition is paid 
by a scholarship. The expenses of his 
fraternity and recreation he earns him- 
self. Both children live at home. 

Operating expenses include fuel, tele- 
phone, electricity, laundry, and household 
supplies. - 

As a means of conserving heat, we 
had the house well weather-stripped 
and heat-insulated; the expense off doing 
this was paid for in a short time by the 
savings in coal. 

As far as possible, we use wet wash and 
rough dry laundry service, as well as doing 
most of the ironing. In addition, we wash 
many little things at home. Clippers and 
a curling iron for bobbed hair make trips 
to the barber less frequent. 

Under the head of advancement we list 
the following items: automobile, car fare, 
charity, luxuries, medicine, doctor, and 
miscellaneous. 

We have a small car, which we use for 
recreation, vacation trips, delivering our 
heavier purchases, and similar purposes. 
We rent it to a careful neighbor for enough 
to pay for its upkeep for the little use we 
make of it. 

We take a few representative magazines, 
and we make very free use of the Public 
Library. We contribute rather generously 
to the Community Chest and the church, 
and enjoy good concerts and theatre pro- 
grams on occasion. By taking good care 
of our health, we have cut medical bills 
to about $10 a year. Most of this small 
sum goes for dental examinations and 
preventive measures. H. E. B. 
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When you stop to th 

waterproof ‘¢61” Floor Varnish is on floors 
and linoleum, you just begin to realize what 
an ideal finish it is for furniture and odd jobs 
around the house. Hot or cold water and 
other liquids can not turn it white. Made in 
Clear and seven beautiful colors, which stain 
and varnish with one stroke of the brush. 
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Color card, and sample panel finished with he surface and Pratt © Lambert Varnish Productsare 
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in this new Nuts and Fruits Box j j 


* 
| Here is the latest Johnston's triumph —a glo- y ¥ i 
rious box of nuts and fruits from every corner j \ 
of the world. 


! Filberts . . . Brazil nuts . . . English walnuts; 

t cherries from Italy, dates from the Orient ` i / 
—to name but a few of the enticing delights 
it contains. ` ; i 


Dipped in Johnston's wonderful chocolate y { \ 
—some with cream and a coating, some 
| without... and novelty pieces to surprise you! 
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SRA for the pleasant duties of life, 
Johnston's is the preferred offering. Whether 
you send the Choice Box, this new Nuts and 
Fruits Box, or any one of a dozen other fa- 
vourites, Johnston's Candies are worthy of , 
the sweetest Jady in all the world. fis 
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for Johnston's Chocolates. in 
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A New Serial 


cA 
‘Beautiful 
‘Woman 
deserves a 
“Beautiful 


"Home ~ 


A lovely woman, like a pre- 
cious gem, looks best when 
in the proper setting. A 
cheerful, attractive, well- 
painted home is to a beautiful 
woman what a Tiffany set- 


ting 1s to the finest diamond. 


Paint NOW— 
Pay in Ten Months! 


Conil the Devoe Authorised 
gent in your community about 
the Doce Home Im; cie 
Plan which will enable you to 
paint your house—insideand out 
— and pay for it in ten monthly 
installments. ThisfinancingPlan 
is 25 fless expensivetothe prop- 
erty owner than any similiar plan 
inthepaintindustry.Or, writeus. 


EEP your home bright, cheerful and 

inspiring with Devoe Paint and Varnish 
Products — the oldest, most complete and high- 
est quality line in America. 
Look for the sign of the Devoe Authorized 
Agent in your community! He will give you 
advice on paint and painting worthy of Devoe's - 
171 years' experience. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., ror Fulton Street, New York 
Branches in Leading Cities 


DEVOE 


Paints, Varnishes, Stains, Enamels, Brushes 
Artists’ Materials & Insecticides 
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.SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 


ITS CAUSES AND HOW IT CAN BE CURED 


SHORT time ago I was interviewing 

(on a matter of business) the Presi- 

dent of one of the biggest business 

concerns in the Middle West. In the course 

of our talk there was a timid knock on the 

door. Responding to the President's 

“Come in," the door was slowly opened, 
and a gray head came into view. 

This gray head belonged to à man who 
(I learned later) had been employed by 
the firm for over thirty years. He took 
up a matter of business with the President, 
answering promptly every question put to 
him, but in a peculiarly timid manner. 
When he left the room, the President 
said to me: 

“There’s a beautiful example of a 
man gone wrong; I've always been as 
Sweet as molasses to him, but he acts 
as if I were going to bite his head off. 
That man could easily earn $20,000 
a year; he could be one of the best 
known men in this part of the country; 
but he will never amount to anything 
because he is so confoundedly self- 
Conscious. 

"It's what's wrong with most 
people,” he reflected. ""They are too 
self-conscious. They are afraid of 
everything and everybody—yes, even 
of themselves. There isn’t a man or 
woman living who cannot think thoughts 
worth fortunes. But they lack the spark of 
self-confidence which makes the difference 
between the DOER and the DREAMER. 

“That man who was just in here really 
knows more about this business than I do. 
His judgment is better than mine. But he 
couldn’t run this business for a month 
because he’s so confoundedly busy thinking 
what cthers are saying or thinking about 
him, that he misses the main point of 
gelling things for himself. I sympathize 
with him deeply, because when I was 
young, I was very much that way myself. 
But I made myself get over it. I realized 
that all the ambition in the world—all the 
knowledge in the world—can’t help a 
man if he is everlastingly apologetic, shy, 
self-conscious.” 

How true that comment is! Wherever 
you go, confidence almost always counts 
more than ability. The self-conscious man 
can never do himself justice. Before 
superiors in business, he quails; with 
prospective customers he is vanquished by 
the first “No”; in the presence of strangers 
he retires into a shell; in the homes of 
cultured people he is embarrassed by the 
slightest word; and sometimes in the 
presence of one of the opposite sex, he 
makes the proverbial ass of himself. 

But what can be done about Sclf- 
Consciousness? What is it? Can it be 
cured? James Alexander, an eminent 
English psychologist, in a remarkable 
work called “The Cure of Self-Conscious- 
ness," points out not only that it CAN be 
curel, but shows exactly HOW, no 
matter how deep-rooted the trouble. 


By Robert W. Beatty 


The work is published in three convenient 
handy size volumes. i 

Mr. Alexander in the first volume ana- 
lyzes the subject of self-consciousness in 
all its elements; he explains all the psy- 
chological causes of self-consciousness; he 
then analyzes different ways in which Self- 
Consciousness is exhibited. This enables 
the reader to analyze himself so that he 
may know what phase of self-conscious- 
ness to attack. In the other two volumes 
Mr. Alexander then gives definite exercises 
by which any or all of these phases of self- 


WHAT IS YOUR STORY? 


"THE publishers of “The Cure of Self- 
Consciousness" want authentic anec- 
dotes of cases where Self-Consciousness 
has caused excruciating embarrassment; 


or better still, of people whose careers have 
been checked because they were always 
self-conscious and timid. No names will 
be given if your story is published. Just tell 
the facts, they are more interesting to us 
than the way you tell them. 


consciousness may be permanently ro- 
moved. A partial list of the chapter head- 
ings will give but a hint of the value of 
this work. The author deals with conerete 
subjects like these: 


What is Meant by Self-Consciousness 
The Causes of Self-Consciousness 
How to Cure Fear of Self 

How to Cure Fear of Crowds 

How to Cure Fear of Audiences 

How to Cure Blushing 

How to Cure Stammering 

How to Cure Stuttering 

How to Cure the Fear of Ridicule 
How to Cure Nervousness 

How to Cure Fear of Stage Fright 
How to Cure Fear of Failure 

How to Cure Fear of Criticism 

How to Cure Fear of Company 

How to Cure Fear of Business 

How to Cure Fear of the Unexpected 
How to Cure Timidity 

How to Cure Shyness 

How to Cure Bashfulness 

How to Check Desires and Impulses 
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How to Attack Unwelcome Thoughts 

How to Control the Muscles 

How to Control the Emotions 

How to Use Suggestion and Auto- 
Suggestion. 

How to Gain Self-Reliance 

How to Gain Self-Confidence 

How to Gain Calmness 

How to Gain Sclf-Possession 


Unlike many volumes, dealing with 
mental training, “The Cure of Self- 
Consciousness” is not dull or heavy. 

Neither is it full of platitudes or 
preachments, telling you why you 
should cure your self-consciousness. 
On the contrary, this great work is as 
interesting as a book of fiction, and as 
direct as a physician’s advice. It is 
extremely easy to read and to under- 
stand. Instead of preachments, it con- 
tains actual rules and exercises that have 
cured even the worst forms of self- 
consciousness. 

It is impossible here to give a com- 
plete description of all this work, “The 
Cure of Self-Consciousness,” contains. 
There is only one way for you to con- 
vince yourself of its value to you: that 
is, to examine the three handy size 
volumes. This the publishers are willing 

to have you do. Send no money now, just 
the coupon. When the books arrive, pay 
the mailman only $2.85, plus postage, and 
then read them 10 days, at your leisure. 
If you are not convinced that this instruc- 
tion and the exercises are worth hundreds 
of times the price, simply return the sct 
within 10 days and the trial will not cost 
you a cent. 

If you are ever embarrassed, in your 
business prospects or in your social life, 
by paralyzing attacks of self-conscious- 
ness, you need this great work more than 
anything else in the world; no price would 
be too great for you to pay for it! For how 
can a price be put upon the value of confi- 
dence, poise and perfect ease? If you want 
to secure a sct I suggest that you address 
the publishers: 


Rosert K. Haas, Inc. 
Suite 305, 218 West 40th Street 
New York City 


Rosert K. Haas, Inc., Suite 305, 218 West 40th Street, New York 

Please send me, for 10 days' examination, Mr. Alexander's work, in three conven- | 
ient pocket size volumes, “The Cure of Self-Consciousness." I will give the postman | 
$2.85 plus postage, on delivery. If, after reading and studying it for 10 days, I want to 
return it for any reason whatever, you agree to refund my money. l 
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Gueli Ivory, the dainty new cake 
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Specialists advise simple care 


XPERIMENTS are all right in 

laboratories, where failures are 
expected as a part of the day's work. 
But your complexion is too precious 
and too delicate to risk. Where its 
care is concerned, it is well to take 
the advice of unbiased men of science. 


Dermatologists like Dr. William Allen 
Pusey* and health authorities like the 


for your skin 


And pure soap is harmless to your skin. 
Ivory's purity and mildness are univer- 
sally known. For Ivory is pure. Ivory 
contafns no medicaments, coloring 
matter or strong perfumes. It keeps 
your skin clean without harm. It keeps 
its promises to the letter. 


The safest, gentlest and most effective 
cleansing treatment you can give to 


Life Extension Insti- 
tute tell you the 
scientific truth when 
they say that the first 
requisite in the care 
of the skin is clean- 
liness, that pure soap 
and warm water are the 
best friends your com- 
plexion has; that soap's 
function is to cleanse, 
not to cure; that you 
cannot “nourish” your 
skin with soap or oils 
or “skin foods.” Their 
advice is worth follow- 
ing. Any other kind 
of advice may be se- 
riously open to ques- 
tion. 

Cleanliness is funda- 
mental. A skin that is 
not clean cannot be 
beautiful. The use of 
soap is necessary for 
perfect cleanliness. 


The scientific basis 
or the use of 
/ SOAP 


The following set of prin- 
ciples has been endo; 

by 1169 pees of high- 
est standing and is offered 
as an authoritative guide to 
women in their use of soap 
for the skin: 


1 The function of soap for 
the skin is to cleanse, not 
to cure or transform. 


2 Soa gestore a very 

nction for nor- 

mal de by keeping the 
skin clean. 


3 If there is any disease of 
the skin which d irri- 
tates, a physician should 

seen. 

4 To be suitablefbrgeneral 
Perd use, a soap should 

,mildandneutral. 


5 Em medicinal content 
of a soap is cient to 
have an effect.upon the 
skin the soap should be 

sed onl: y upon the ad- 
vice of a physician. 

6 In all cases of real trou- 
blea s porcus s advice 
should be obtained be- 
fore treatment is at- 
tempted. 


your complexion is 
to bathe it once or 
twice daily with Ivory 
Soap and warm water, 
following this with a 
thorough rinsing and 
a dash of cold water. 
Then dry with a soft 
towel. If you have a 
very dry skin, rub in 
gently a little pure cold 
cream. Do not expect 
the oil in any soap to 
act as an emollient, for 
oil mixed to make soap 
ceases to be oil and be- 
comes soap. 


If you have been per- 
suaded to experiment 
with more elaborate 
treatments, accept this 
simple, natural way 
and see if your,com- 
plexion does not im- 
prove. 


"Procter > Gamble 


* Author of "The Care of the Skin and Hair" 
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RS. HAVILAND sat alone 
in her living-room, enjoying 
an interval of unwonted late- 
afternoon quiet. Nabby was 
— 09 fussing with her dolls at the 
back of the house; Editha was playing 
hopscotch with Joyce Kilby, and Happy 
with an infantile team was indulging his 
love for baseball. Mrs. Haviland's glance, 
casual and vacantly contemplative, went 
through the window, passed over the pogo 
stick which lay on the scuffed gravel of the 
path, the bicycle, the roller skates, the 
scooter which encumbered the mangy, 
unrenewed lawn, and lifted above the 
ragged hedge which shut in its generous 
square. 

Beyond, the scene was typical, not only 


of the conservative, exclusive old town, 
but of that vagrant rebel the spring, which 
had already begun to ride the world. The 
clear light showed greening lawns and 
freshly-spaded flower gardens. Giant trees, 
faintly budded, cast a delicate verdant 
haze on the big old white houses they 
shaded; clumps of bushes had begun to 
string their stalks with emeralds. The 
tide of green was rising, as at the impulse 
of a mysterious subterranean sea, but 
everywhere were bulwarks to stem that 
tide—piazzas, trellises, arbors, fences. 
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Discarded 


The story of a woman 
whose husband had 


outgrown her 


By Inez Haynes Irwin 


SIMONT 


Mrs. Haviland did not consciously see 
this picture. Her gaze arrested itself on 
the gray-uniformed torso of the postman 
which appeared, moving slowly, over the 
hedge. 

But after an interval her casual glance 
left him and retreated into the room 
in which she sat. 

No more than she saw the postman did 
she see the room. In fact, she had not 
seen it for many years; and although now 
she saw it only subconsciously she was 
seeing it, even in that accustomed aspect, 
for the last time. Pius the tiny interval 
between the step of the postman, outside 
on the walk, and the instant of reading 
the letter which he was about to hand her, 
was all that was left to Gertrude Haviland 
of this period of her life. And, there- 
after, this room would never 
look the same to her. Of that, 
of course, she had not the faintest 
suspicion; and in this hiatus, 
her thoughts concerning them- 
selves vaguely with nothing, 
her gaze wandered indifferently 
from spot to spot. 


It WAS as though Mrs. Havi- 
land were looking through the 
second to the first of two photo- 

raphic views taken on the same plate. 
One so blurred the other that neither was 
clear. She thought she saw the room as it 
looked when, ten years before, she married 
Will Haviland and came to the old Havi- 
land house to live. Now, as then, it was 
filled with an old beauty. Then the paint 
wasimmaculate; the colonial paper, though 
faded, of course, exquisite; the rugs, though 
of that admirably-toned age which we de- 
mand of the Orient, intact. Then the 
furniture—a heritage from several gener- 
ations of Havilands—presented the ap- 
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pearance of sensitive grooming which the 
appreciation and understanding of old 
woods brings out in gentlefolk. Then— 
but Mrs. Haviland had forgotten this— 
flowers in vases of old glass stood on 
polished surfaces and gazed at their own 
smeared reflections. 

In the ten years of her marriage, Mrs. 
Haviland had had three children. 

Whether it was the brutal treatment 
to which, if uncurbed, children inevitably 
submit furniture, or whether Mrs. Havi- 
land did not possess an appreciation of 
old surfaces, the room had steadily de- 
generated. The paper was spotted and 
stained, the paint dingy. The mahogany 
of the furniture had turned dull; the up- 
holstery had worn threadbare. Undusted 
rows of books stood haphazard on the 
shelves, cheek by jowl with toys in various 
states of decomposition. The tables 
surged with a depressing litter. The only 
note of serenity in the room was given by 
a quartet of faded family portraits in 
gracefully fashioned clothes of a post- 
colonial period, their frames tarnished to 
a dim green-gold, which looked down non- 
committally upon the scene. 


RS. HAVILAND was a woman of 

thirty-two, but looked nearer forty- 
two. Her figure was thick, rapidly tending 
toward stoutness. The wiry abundance 
of black hair had been 
arranged undoubtedly 
with the minimum ex- 
penditure of time and 
energy. It simply drew /á 
away from her brow 3 
and coiled at the back 
of her head. She had 
large gray eyes. Super- 
ficially, they were fine; 
they seemed deep, but 
examination showed 
that depth to be color, 


fl 
not expression. Just so E 
her face, a little yellow LA 
in tone though unlined, K 


seemed to lack expres- 
sion. It was not a dull 
face. Indeed, it was a 
contented face. But it 
was curiously blank. 
Not the blankness 
which comes from un- 
bearable tragedy, or 
from mental insignifi- 
cance, but the blank- 
ness which scums the 
soul when the mentality 
is unstirred, the emo- 
tion untouched. 

For the rest, there were mitigating 
oints. Her teeth were beautiful, her 
ashes long and straight. Her features, 
of a chiseled regularity, showed a physical 
quality which might even survive the 
approaching fleshiness. And there was 
about her a sense of something vital, 
though latent. 
Movement outside. Ah, the postman 
was coming up the steps. Rising mechan- 
ically, and, as mechanically, calling, “PI 
o, Maggie,” Mrs. Haviland opened the 
oor just as the postman touched the 
bell; took the letter which he held out to 
her, and thereby closed an epoch in her 
own life. 

To Mrs. Haviland’s great surprise, the 
letter was addressed in her husband's 
gracefully decorative hand. She guessed 
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what it was—a household bill which had 
been sent by mistake to the office and 
which he could not remember to bring 
home. But no, it was too thick; a type- 
written letter, several pages long,on paper 
bearing the letterhead of Haviland and 
Fiske, Architects. 


T BEGAN, “My dear Gertrude:” Could 

it be Will? “Trude” was his nickname for 
her. She turned to the last sheet. It 
was signed with her husband’s name. 
What on earth was Will writing to her 
about? She plunged into it. As she 
read, her face changed. It seemed to 
grow, if possible, more blank, for the ex- 
pression set slowly. . 

“T have now to break to you something 
that it takes all my courage as a man to 


"Impossible!" Mrs. Ellis exclaimed 
with vigor. “I deny it absolutely. If 
I know Maywood at all, it will stand 
by you—” She stopped abruptly as Net- 
tie, the maid, appeared in the doorway 


tell you," the letter went on. “For several 
years I have tried to show you how 
things were tending, first with us, and 
then particularly with me. But you were 
blind to all my signals, deaf to all my 
hints. [couldn't seem to make you see— 
to arouse your suspicions, if you wish. Of 
course that adds an extra weight to the 
burden of self-reproach which I shall 


rr 


carry all my ‘fe. [7 
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what I have to do, and I can wait no 
longer. Things cannot go on as they are. 
I cannot endure it. It is not fair to you. 
It is not fair to me. It is not fair to— 
Gertrude, to come straight out with it, 
for though I have thought thousands of 
times how I would word this letter, I must 
come to the point at once—I want a dr 
vorce. Iwanta divorce not only because 
I have ceased to care for you in the way a 
husband should—although, as long.as I 
live, I shall not cease to love you in a 
certain way—but because for five years 
now I have loved another woman. 
“There will be no concealment be- 
tween you and me from this time 
onward, and so I am going to tell you her 
name. Please understand that it is with 
her permission, indeed at her command, 
that I do so. She is Alicia Bushnell. We 
have. loved each other since before Nabby 
was born. At that time, five years ago, 
you seemed never (perhaps you will 
remember this) to have a moment for 
me. I was very lonely, my | fe seemed 
empty. I became acquainted with Alicia, 
found her interested in the things that 
interested me. We discovered an immense, 
a profound, congeniality. I began to 
depend on her for understanding and 
guidance. After a while she completely 
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filled the vacuum left by your domestic 
absorption. In the beginning we knew 
that we loved each other devotedly, but 
thought that we could keep our love apart 
from my married life and my responsi- 
bility as a husband and a father. But no 
situation ever stands still. It either goes 
forward or back. 


“QUR situation did not go back. It 
went forward at a great pace, to a 
point where I can no longer support exist- 
ence unless I am free to marry Alicia. About 
six weeks ago we tried what separation 
would do; and agreed not to see each other 
again. The experiment was a complete 
failure; it drove us back to each other in 
less than a month. My decision in this 
matter is final. I shall never change it. 

“T know what a shock this is going to be 
to you. I know—and I hope you will be- 
lieve me when I tell you that it wrings my 
heart to think of it. However, there is no 
other way out. I do not entirely respect 
myself for taking this method—I mean 
for writing to you. But the thought of 
telling you is something I cannot con- 
template. 

“Now, because everything must be 
clear in this situation, I will, at the ex- 
pense of seeming brutally abrupt, ex- 


plain how I think all this is to be accom- 
plished. Understand, Gertrude, I know 
just what you are suffering. I hope to 
God that you know what J am suffering. 
I am suffering, suffering horribly. I have 
suffered for years. Yet I must go on. I 
want a divorce as soon as possible. I 
want to obtain it for your sake, for her 
sake, for all our sakes, with the minimum 
of trouble, scandal, and—I must consider 
this now—expense. 

“ However, if you decide that you will 
make it difficult for me—even if you let 
the situation break in a hideous news- 
paper story—I must still go through with 
it. In the latter case, [wil cut loose 
from the firm for a while, and go abroad 
—probably to France—until the storm 
has blown over. I shall not blame you 
an atom, whatever course you take in 
the matter. 

“But I do hope for your own sake, and 
the children's sake, quite as much as for 
Alicia’s and my own, that you will 
accomplish this with all the decency 
and dignity possible. If then, you are 


willing to go about this distasteful busi- 
ness quietly I will desert you—techni- 
cally, I mean. 


In other words, I shall 
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cease from this day to come home. I 
shall not see you, in the matrimonial sense, 
NND, At the end of three years, the 
assachusetts law will grant you a di- 
vorce on the score of desertion, with 
alimony, of course. 
“You will want to know, after you have 
pues through the first shock and the 
rst mortification, and—although perhaps 
I flatter myself—the first grief of ds how 
the situation will work out financially for 
you. I think I have made a just—even a 
generous provision. I will give you the 
major share of my salary. I will state 
that it is by Alicia’s wish that I do that. 
I shall continue to carry the life insurance 
in your name. You will not be able to 
live as well as hitherto, but it is the best 
I can do. 


^I WILL deed over to you the house at 
Rock Harbor. You are free, of course, 
to do what you wish with that—sell it, 
or let it, or live in it; though you will prob- 
ably prefer not to go so a away from 
your friends. I shall, however, retain 
the homestead myself. After the storm 
has died down, I shall wish to bring my 
wife to the house of my ancestors. That, 
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however, Happy will inherit from me. 
In case Happy does not live until he is 
twenty-one, and in case—in the event of 
Happy's death—we, Alicia and I, have a 
son, the house will go to Alicia's child. 
At my death, what money I have will 
be divided equally among all my children. 

“T don't think it will be necessary for 


Suddenly she saw Ali- 
cia Bushnell, in a 
long amethyst-col- 
ored velvet gown with 
a necklace of strange 


old silver, presiding 
at one of the club 
functions. How ar- 
resting . . . her slow, 


swiftly precise move- 
ments. 


The American Magazine 


us to see each other again. I am alto- 
gether conscious how frie that stark 
announcement sounds. I can express 
the deep affection and the undying respect 
I hold for you only by a complete candor. 
It is my belief, however, that you will not 
wish to see me. You know me well 
enough to realize how distasteful such a 
meeting would be. I myself have al- 
ways been for the swift, clean cut of the 
knife. However, there may be ques- 
tions you will want to ask, business mat- 
ters you will want to see settled; and in 
that case Maurice. Batchelder will act as 


my attorney. You will find him sym- 
pathetic and agreeable. 

“Whatever your decision, I hope you 
will let me see the children occasionally. 
I do love them. You will not believe 
this, but I do. Their absence from my 
life, your absence—I know that sounds 
mad—is going to put a permanent sadness 
there. As pei it is all in your hands. 
And if you decide that I may never see 
them again, I shall accept your decision. 

“T think you will know that there are a 
great many things I would like to say 
here; but it would take a man with more 
literary gifts than I to know how to say 
them. You have been a good wife. You 
have been an excellent mother. You 
will have the sympathy of all Maywood; 
for everybody admires and respects you. 
I can’t tell you what my hurt is when I 
reflect that you have no relatives to whom 
to go—Aunt Dora in this case being 
negligible. But, on the other hand, m 
relatives will all take your part. 
don’t hear from you in three days that 
you have written to them—for I want 
them to hear you first—I will write to 
them myself. 

“The fact that my love has gone to 
another woman cannot be even distantly 
construed as a reflection on you. It was 
one of those things that happen—that's 
all that can be said. It was only that 
Alicia awakened in me thoughts and feel- 
ings, capacities and abilities even, that 
I didn't myself suspect that I had. 

"You are at liberty to tell this the 
instant you read this letter, to anybody, 
to as many as you wish. But, whatever 
their comments or advice, I beg of you 
not to let them make you think that my 
love and Alicia's is a cheap, common, 
trivial intrigue; or to make you believe 
that I do not entertain a great affection 
for you; that I do not respect and admire 
you; that I shall not, until the end of my 
life, regret that I have not done every- 
thing in my power to make life easy for 
you. Yours sincerely, 

“Witt HaviLAND." 


WIR a meticulous care, Gertrude 
folded the letter back into its crackly 
creases. She turned and walked into the 
hall, and up the beautiful stairway to the 
second floor. In the halls her footsteps 
showed a ponderous regularity; on the 
stairs they followed ach other with the 
precision of a mechanical toy. She placed 
the letter in the secret drawer of the old 
desk in her bedroom, went into her bath- 
room, turnedon the waterin the tub. Still 
working with incisive, efficient motions, 
she took off her clothes, bathed, slipped on 
her uncharacterized afternoon gown. 

The day was rapidly falling toward sun- 
set. The dusk began to invade the house. 
Following her usual custom, Gertrude 
went down into the big living-room, put 
a match to the logs in the fireplace. Still 
with the regular pace of a mechanical toy, 
she moved about the room to the music 
of the cheerful crackle of the fire, clear- 
ing up the day’s litter. Gradually she 
produced a superficial order there. It 
grew darker. She turned on the light on 
the big center table, and then paused— 
For an instant some of the mechanical 
quality went out of her movements. She 
hurried about the room, lighting the side 
lamps, until it was brilliant with electric 
illumination. 


Discarded, by INEz HAYNES IRWIN 


The children came trooping in from 
out-of-doors: the little girls in their 
smartly-simple suits of navy blue; Happy 
in a heavy sweater of the same color, 
their cheeks like apples. They submitted 
their mother to che usual late afternoon 
clamor: demands for food, for money, 
for permission to go to the movies that 
night. 

Another entity, within herself, took 
charge of Gertrude, answered these 
questions with the usual assortment of 
parental permissions and refusals. When 
the dinner bell rang she seated herself 
with them at the table; served them; 
entered into their conversation with an 
assured calmness. 


" [sn't Father coming home to-night?” 
Happy asked. 

" No," Gertrude's other entity replied. 

“Tt will be three nights that he hasn't 


come home. I want to ask him if he'll 
Five me the money to boy a uniform. If 
join the baseball team I’ve got to have 
one. Do you think he'll let me, Mother?" 
"I think it very likely," the entity 
ien “that is, if you explain it all to 
im. 
Happy subsided into the rapture of 
this possibility. He was a rapier-built 
lad, firmly proportioned, incisively but 


delicately cut, tall for his nine years. He 
had a sleek, black handsomeness—almost 
sullen. However, he was not sullen, al- 
though in many temperamental ways he 
was a problem. But even that impression 
was dissipated when he smiled. Then his 
teeth seemed to draw a swift white flash 
across the murky jets of his coloring. 


ERTRUDE HAVILAND had often 
reflected that, though her three chil- 
dren were all dark, the coloring had faded 
in the distribution. They ran down a rapid 
scale from the swart Happy through 
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The little group finished dinner and after- 
ward, as usual, they sat about the round 
table, playing games. Gertrude’s entity 
knit steadily, steadily answered questions, 
steadily made interpretative comments 


Editha—who was merely brown, with a 
natural gypsyish picturesqueness of flash- 
ing eyesand curling hair, a high scarlet color, 
andlipslikegeranium petals—to Nabby. In 
Nabby, the brown stain had completely 
faded out of the skin, leaving it white, 
with a powdering of golden freckles, like 
a fall of fairy rain. Nabby's hazel eyes 
held amber lights, her lips showed a muted 
crimson. 

Editha glided deftly into the conversa- 
tion the instant Happy departed from it. 
“Mother dear," she said, with a dulcet 
accent, “I wish I could have a wrist- 
watch. Joyce Kilby has one, and she has 
a ring, too. You never let me wear 
jewelry. But a wrist watch isn't exactly 
jewelry. Do you think, if I asked my 
father for one, he'd give me it?" 

Again, "Perhaps," Gertrude's entity 
answered. 

"You're always wanting something to 
me Happy accused his sister scorn- 
u 

“And you’re always asking for some- 
thing to play with," Editha retorted. 
Her dulcet tones deepening a little with 
discontent, she went on, "I wish I saw 
my father oftener!” Editha always 
used the possessive my when she spoke of 
her father. “Lots of times when he 
comes home, I'm in bed. Sometimes I 
don’t feel as if I had a father." 

“Your father is a very busy man, 
Editha.” 

“I should (Continued on page 76) 


Pick Your Boss With Care 


* At the start of your career, your employer is more important to you than you are 
to him; and it wouldn't be a bad idea if he had to give you references," 
says Richard E. Reeves — By choosing his bosses carefully in his 
early years Mr. Reeves got off on the right foot, and 
today he heads one of the most important 
organizations in the textile world 


N AN old plantation in Surry 

County, North Carolina, there 

lived, about forty years ago, a 

boy named Richard Early 

Reeves. The plantation be- 

longed to his father and his uncle. It had 
belonged to their father before them. 

The boy was the eldest in a family of 


six sons and one daughter; and their home ` 


was a big old-fashioned house on the banks 
of the Yadkin River, a veritable garden 
spot among the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 

Separated from his own house by a 
stretch of grassy yard there was ther; 
and in this one lived the boy’s uncle, aunt, 
and two cousins. Between the houses was 
the kitchen. Not the “kitchens.” There 
was only one, for the household arrange- 
ments were most unusual. 

In practical matters, the two homes 
were conducted in common; and this went 
on for years, without any accounting be- 
tween the families. Together, the two 
brothers owned and ran the plantation, 
mills, tobacco factory, and the general 
store—which served the neighborhood as 
well as the two families—and all business 
affairs were handled on the basis of com- 
mon interests. 

For two families to live that way, with- 
out friction and jealousy, must have re- 
que mutual consideration and con- 

dence. And this was precisely what did 
exist in the double management of the 
Reeves households. 

The boy, Richard Early Reeves, has 
grown to be a man now, a New York busi- 
ness man, the head of an organization do- 
ing a business of $100,000,000 a year, 
with branch offices in most of the larger 
cities of the United States, and repre- 
sentatives in nearly all of the important 
textile markets of Latin America, also 
several important trade centers in Europe. 

Now, some of you may think that busi- 
ness is uninteresting. Of course you are 
mistaken, for the story of any business is 
simply the story of the human beings who 
make it what it is. 

Here, for instance, is the Hunter Manu- 
facturin i 
which Mr. Reeves is president. It sells 
nearly twenty per cent of the cotton piece 
goods manufactured by the many cotton 
mills of the South, more than fifty per 
cent of the cotton and silk mixed fabrics 
produced in the South; also, cotton and 
silk hosiery manufactured by a group of 
hosiery mills with a maximum production 
of nearly 25,000 dozen pairs per day. 
It markets about 726,000,000 yards— 
412,500 miles—of cloth per year. 
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and Commission Company, of 


By Keene Sumner 


The mills producing this enormous out- 
put give employment to more than 25,000 
workers, and support 100,000 people. 

Think of the almost countless human 
stories involved! They would make a 
wonderful mosaic picture of work, am- 
bition, accomplishment! Of hopes and 
struggles, failures and achievements! 

Of all those human stories, I am going 
to tell just one; but of course even that 
one story touches on many others. In 
fact, Mr. Reeves—for it is his story— 
would say that these "others" are the 
most important characters in it. 

The career of Richard Early Reeves is 
the direct result of seeds which were 
planted when he was a boy, and of their 
subsequent cultivation. Now, it is a fine 
thing if someone has done a good job of 
seed-sowing in our hearts and minds when 
we were children; but the crop that we 
harvest depends largely upon the garden- 
ing we do for ourselves. 

One of the seeds which has borne fruit 
in the life of Early Reeves—as they call 
him “down home’—was labeled by his 
father: ‘‘Hardy perennial; capable of 
yielding a large and varied crop; requires 
earl Manning and frequent cultivation.” 

“Even when I was a little fellow, only 
nine or ten years old,” Mr. Reeves told 
me, “part of my time had to be spent in 
some useful occupation. My father always 
gave me some work to do; not for what it 
meant to him, but for what it meant to me. 

“He was the one that set the tasks for 
us boys, but it was due to my mother that 
E performed them, regularly and faith- 

ully. 

“ * Your father is right,’ she always said. 
‘Whatever he tells you to do, must be 
done. But that is not enough. Anything 
that is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well?’ 


e I? WOULD be impossible for me to de- 
scribe the debt I owe to my mother," 
Mr. Reeves went on. “She did not use 
cross or harsh words. She was not a disci- 
plinarian. She never had to be, because 
we children felt unbounded affection and 
reverence for her. I do not think a single 
one of us ever disobeyed her, or disre- 
garded any wish which she expressed. 
“Of course we were only human; and 
sometimes we did things of which she did 
not approve. Once, I remember, I sad- 
dled a mule which no one had ever been 
on, and rode it up to the store, three 
quarters of a mile away. 
“I hadn't been told not to do this; but 
I had a pretty definite idea that I would 
be refused permission if I asked for it. So 


I didn't ask. Technically, I was not dis- 
obedient. But my mother took advantage 
of that opportunity to show me that I 
owed obedience to my own convictions, 
as well as to outside authority. 

“T had disobeyed these inner con- 
victions. So I was punished by being for- 
bidden to ride at all for one week. I never 
have forgotten that lesson in true obedi- 
ence. 

“Tn all the really essential phases of my 
business life, I can see the results of my 
mother's influence and training. For one 
thing, she impressed on us the necessity 
of choosing the right kind of associates. 


g ]'ATHERS and mothers"to-day have 

serious problems in training their 
children. But their own parents also had 
difficult problems. This particular one, of 
a child's associates outside the home, 
always has been present. It probably 
always will be present. 

“For instance, until I was twelve years 
old I went to a country school, which, at 
that time, was very crude. My mother 
tried to make up e some of the defi- 
ciencies by teaching us at home. Thanks 
to her, I could read almost as well when I 
began school as I can now. 

‘But she realized that book lessons 
would not be the most important ones we 
would learn during our school days. The 
human influence would be much more 
vital. 

“In the section where we lived, as in 
all sections, there were families of splen- 
did people. There were also indifferent 
and shiftless families; and all white chil- 
dren, if they attended school at all, went 
to the only one in the community. 

* My mother's attitude was not at all 
one of snobbishness. She did not dis- 
criminate against anyone because of pov- 
erty! In those days, most of us in the 
South were poor, anyway. But she taught 
us to look first for character in choosing 
our associates. She wanted us to select, 
as our companions, boys who had honor, 
ambition, and high standards of behavior. 

“I never have ceased to be grateful to 
her for that early teaching. The effect of 
it has followed me all through my business 
life. I do not know of anything that is more 
important to any young man than the 
determination and ability to choose the 
right kind of associates. 

“It is also supremely important for an 
employer to choose rightly the men and 
the boys he employs in his business. When 
engaging an office boy we exercise great 
care, and the results of this careful selec- 
tion offer ample (Continued on page 129) 


R. E. Reeves and Family 


MR. REEVES, president of 
the Hunter Manufacturing 
and Commission Company, of 
New York City, is shown 
here with his family, ready to 
start for a gallop near their 
home in Summit, New Jersey. 
The only missing member is a 
son, Richard E. Reeves, fr., 
who was away at school when 
this photograph was made. 
eget The head of the fam- 
ily and his favorite mount. 

r. Reeves started to work 
for the Hunter Company, in 
Greensboro, North Carolina, 
the day after he finished his 
business course at Oak Ridge 
Institute. He was then 
twenty-one years old, and 
his salary was twenty-five 
dollars a month. While still 
in his early twenties, he was 
sent to New York to repre- 
sent his firm, which was then 
barely able to keep its head 
above water. To-day the or- 
anization does an annual 
usiness of $100,000,000. 


PHOTOS BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS 
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PHOTO BY SAMUEL MYERS, PHILADELPHIA 


HARVEY C. MILLER, who specializes in business 
“white elephants,” was born fifty-three years ago on a 
Maryland farm. At seventeen, he began his career b 

taking over a small grain and produce warehouse with 
which three preceding owners had failed. At the end 
of six years, he was handling all the grain and produce 
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Harvey C. Miller 


business in his section of Maryland, and was looking 
about for new worlds to conquer. In rapid succession 
he discovered and took over six big failures. To-day 
they are highly successful concerns, and Mr. Miller is 
pane of all six. His activities stretch the entire 
ength of the Atlantic seaboard. 


Harvey Miller Starts 
Where Other Men Quit 


He is to-day the president of six prosperous concerns which were failures 
when he got hold of them —In taking over a tottering or defunct 
business his first step always is to find out why it "went 
dead"—The story of his extraordinary career 


By William A. McGarry 


IND a business that has failed. 
Study it and find out why. Then 

make it go." 
This extraordinary rule of 
business procedure was first put 
into operation thirty-six years ago in 
Double Pipe Creek, Maryland, by Har- 
vey C. Miller, who applied it to a little 
ean and produce warehouse. During the 
rst week, he did a gross business of ninety 


Miller was born on a farm near Double 
Pipe Creek, which is now the village of 
Detour, Maryland. He had the typical 
education of the country boy, going to 
school from December to March, when 
the work on the farm made it possible. 

“T was never convinced that I wanted 
to be a farmer," he said. “When I was 
still a boy, I used to survey the results 
obtained by working from five in the 


“A short time later I mentioned to the 
proprietor of the little grain and produce 
warehouse in: the village my intention of 
giving up farming. 

“* Pil take you in as a partner,’ he said. 

“This man knew very well that I had 
no knowledge of the business. I was only 
seventeen. But it never occurred to me 
to question what I considered a liberal and 
broad-minded offer. I could hardly wait 


cents. But by the end of 


the year he had turned up a 
net profit of $422.10. In six 
years the profits were so big 
that Mr. Miller was able to 
find and take over another 
and bigger failure, the Ger- 
mantown Junction grain 
elevator, at Philadelphia. 
Since then, he has been 
repeating. the process at 
intervals of a few years un- 
til, to-day, he is president of 
the Southern Steamship 
Company, the Merchants' 
Warehouse. Company, the 
Keystone Elevator and 
Warehouse Company— 
which operates the huge 
union dock and terminal at 
Buffalo as well as the origi- 
nal Germantown Junction 
elevator—the Philadelphia 
Tidewater Terminai, the 
Atlantic Tidewater Ter- 
minal, at Brooklyn, and the 
Boston Tidewater Terminal. 
All were failures before he 
took hold. 
When you get to know 
Harvey Miller! his amazing 
record begins to look decep- 
tively simple. His person- 
ality undoubtedly has a lot 
to do with his steady climb 
upward. In twenty-five 
years of intensive contact 
with big business, he has 
never lost the quiet courtesy 
of the typical Southern 


The Faith That “Moves 
Mountains” Will Also Move Men 


SD wise employer," says Mr. Miller, 


“will never let a good man ask for a 
raise. The market price for human labor 
is the average price for average services. If 
you want better than average men, you must 
be willing to pay better than market price. 

“But don’t make the mistake of thinking 
that money alone will inspire a man to ‘move 
mountains. The way to do that is to con- 
vince him that you believe he can do so. 


Merely telling him will not turn the trick, 
however. You must actually have faith in him. 
If he makes a mistake, you must assume equal 
responsibility; if he succeeds, he is entitled to 
the credit. 

“Half a dozen times, after I have turned a 
man loose on a job, I have feared that I had 


put too much on his shoulders. And each 
time he has shamed me by exceeding my ex- 
pectations. My whole business career has 
been one surprise after another at the ca- 
pacity of trusted men who are not worrying 
about where they are going to get a better job.” 


to get home to report the 
golden opportunity. 

"My father was very 
patient. He listened to 
what I had to say, and he 
asked me a lot of questions 
that I couldn't answer. All 


- I knew was that, for a small 


sum, the warehouse man 
had offered to make me his 
partner. 

**Don't you know that 
this man has failed? my 
father asked. ‘And that the 
two men who had the store 
before him were failures?” 


* Y HAD to confess that I 
didn't. In a general way, 
I knew that the place had 
changed hands frequently, 
but f had never thought of 
the reasons. The news was 
a terrible shock. I know 
now that it should have 
silenced me, for I had no 
business experience. 

“But, you see, all my 
life my grandmother had 
been dinning into my ears 
the idea expressed ın the 
adage, 'If at first you don't 
succeed, try, try again.' I 
insisted that there ought to 
be- a way to make money 
out of that little grain and 
produce warehouse. 

“ As a farmer boy, I knew, 
and my father and brothers 
knew, that there was some- 


farmer. He has the countryman's air of in- 
dependence, and his traditional suspicion 
of bluff and bluster. 

I have heard a dozen men describe Mr. 
Miller as "shy." The mannerisms that 
Create this impression are much more 
marked when he is in the company of men 
in the humbler walks of life than when he 
is dealing with big business men. If you 
Want to see how fe has handled them— 

ut let's begin at the beginning. 


morning until nine at night, and they 
seemed to be lacking. On a hot July night, 
after a particularly hard day, 1 stuck my 
hoe in the ground, and made up my mind 
to get into something else. 

“That night I told my father I was go- 
ing to give up farming. He said he hadn't 
any objections, but wanted to know what 
else I could do. I told him frankly that I 
didn't know, but that I intended to leok 
around. 


thing radically wrong with the distribution 
of food products. The producers were not 
getting a fair share of the price paid by 
the ultimate consumer and, consequently, 
farm people had to work like slaves. 
“Maybe my father got tired listening 
to my arguments. At any rate, when the 
man who had offered to take me as a part- 
ner gave up the ghost and closed the ware- 
house, Dad agreed to take a lease on it for 
one year, and he (Continued on page 176) 
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Derickson's 
Gagoo 


The story of a young father 
who broke a spell 


By Conrad Richter 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


RALPH PALLEN COLEMAN 


OST of us have secret am- 

bitions of some day going into 

business for ourselves. Will 

Derickson, tall and executive- 

looking, was human like the 
rest of us, but his secret ambition was very 
modest. 

Briefly, it was to live in a house tacked 
with aluminum signs, such as “Agency, 
Royal Fire Insurance Company of To- 
peka, Kansas;” “Agent, Highway Life 
Assurance Company of Hartford, Conn.;” 
“General Agency, Great Eastern Auto- 
mobile and Tornado Insurance Company 
of Iowa." And in the front room where, 
perhaps, former occupants had played 
their piano, he wanted to play his type- 
writer, with policies as music. 

For several years Derickson had been 
moving into this house. He needed the 
money, for one thing. In fact, needing the 
money was both the spur and the handi- 
cap. Each time he was about to step into 
business for himself, he had the discon- 
certing habit of wondering what he'd do 
without a weekly pay envelope. 

Derickson had a family. The family 
was only a wife and a baby, but it had to 
live. There were such things as rent bills, 
coal bills, light bills, water Bille, telephone 
bills, perhaps gas, and auto repair bills. 
If he were in the insurance business, he 
would have a car. Also, from time to 
time, he and his family would wear 
clothes and consume certain products sold 
in grocery stores and meat markets. 

y the time Derickson had finished 
running over the appalling list of neces- 
saries that cost money, he wasn’t so sure 
about moving into the house plastered 
with insurance signs—not this year—not 
until he had saved some money. And, 
unfortunately, his salary from the French 
Creek Table Works did not allow much 
margin for saving. It began to seem to 
Derickson as though there must be an 
evil combination on the part of fate to 
keep him out of the insurance business. 

hen his wife’s brother came to visit 
them. 

He was a younger brother. Neverthe- 
less, he drove a substantial-looking car. 
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Later, across the din- 
ner table, the youn 

brother-in-law tol 

Derickson that he was 
in the electric con- 
tracting business. He 
added that he had a 
small retail shop and 
three men working 
under him, and was 
holding his own, 
although business 
wasn’t all it ought to 


e. 
Derickson did not 
i much. 
hat evening the 
brother-in-law took 
his sister for a ride. 
Derickson stayed at 
home, partly to take 
care of Betty and 
partly to think. — 
He had hoped, once 
upon a time, to start 
selling policies in the 


evening. But the 
afternoons of those 
evenings, J. H. Wade, 


the proprietor of the Table Works, had 
a habit of giving him some work that 
"had to get into the mail to-night.” 
Usually, by the time Derickson got home 
and finished supper, it was too late to 
make a start. 


I WOULD probably always be like this. 
The only way he could get into business 
for himself would be to cut loose from the 
life preserver known as a salary envelope, 
and jump into the water with nothing but 
his boots on. Then he would have to swim 
or sink. He had a sneaking idea that he 
would swim. 

He decided solemnly, emphatically, and 
irrevocably that he would tell J. H. Wade 
the following morning that he was getting 
out. He mated he could tell him to-night 
while he had the courage to burn. He 
heated a pan of milk over the oil stove, 
tested the temperature with his little 
finger, carried the wiggling Betty and her 


As he entered the doorway, he saw 
foot of the bed lay a rumpled cover- 


warm bottle up-stairs, and tucked them 
both into a snug little crib. 

He had returned down-stairs and was 
slowly pacing the front porch, reaffirming 
his decision of handing in his resignation 
in the morning, when a wail sounded from 
overhead. He mounted the stairs with 
twice the speed and solicitation usual in 
responding to a call from J. H. Wade. In 
that brief second on the way up, he de- 
cided that Betty had lost her bottle in the 
dark. He found the bottle, indeed, at the 
bottom of the crib. But investigation 
showed that it was empty. 

“ Now what the dickens was wrong with 
that milk!” he worried as the youngster 
blinked in the sudden light and let out a 
fresh protesting shriek. Then with relief it 
came to him. He had forgotten the gagoo! 

Betty's gagoo was an afghan of Ger- 
mantown wool knitted by an adoring 
aunt. Its color was cream, and it had a 
certain soft texture pleasant to feel. When 
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it had first come, almost a year before, it 
had been used as a light blanket to throw 
over the crib at night. Betty had promptly 
shown her approval by wrapping up a 
corner in one tight little thumb-sucking 
fist and going to sleep. 

The day came when it had been neces- 
sary to put the afghan in the family wash. 
To the Dericksons’ astonishment, that 
night they found that, for some mysterious 
reason, their young and only daughter 
declined to go to sleep. The passing of 
that night turned out to be a nightmare, 
endless and unholy. The next day at the 
office Derickson was positively groggy. 
He came home at dusk with hope, only to 
learn that the same unmanageable symp- 
toms had prevailed the greater part of 
the day. 

The young parents couldn’t imagine 
what was wrong. Their only clue was a 
certain bit of baby talk wailed over and 
over again, until they could not help 
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Betty lying in thé midst of the big bed. Her round young face was red from screaming. . . 


recognizing it. It sounded like **Gagoo! 
Gagoo!” with accent on both “ga” and 
“goo.” What it might mean, if anything, 
neither parent sud conjecture. 


BY MIDNIGHT thesituation had grown 
serious. Derickson telephoned for the 
doctor. The doctor came. The night was 
cool, and as the physician stood by the 
side of the crib gravely writing out a 

rescription young Mrs. Derickson took 
rom the clothes basket the freshly laun- 
dered, cream-colored afghan and laid it 
over the crib. 

“Gagoo! Gagoo!” Betty gurgled in 
tearful relief. She grasped one end in her 
greedy, tight little jet smelled it, seemed 
suspicious for a moment of its fragrance 
of soap and fresh air, then closed her eyes, 
gravely twisted it up, inserted her thumb 
in her mouth and, exhausted by her long 
travail, went off to sleep in ten or twelve 
seconds. 
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. At the 
let, that had evidently been kicked off. On her knees by the open suit case on the floor was his wife 


The extraordinarily relieved parents 
burst into silent laughter, but the phy- 
sician refused to take it as a joke. From 
that day to this, the gagoo had remained 
a respected treasure in the Derickson 
household, where it enjoyed exclusive 
wash days in the early morning, so it 
ule dry, and beready for service at 
night. 

erickson now remembered that Mary 
had mentioned the gagoo. Where the 
dickens did she say it was, anyhow! He 
looked through the bureau drawers, then 
in the closets. It wasn't there. He tore up 
the covers of the crib, thinking it might 
have been buried from sight. No gagoo 
there. 

'There was a sudden rapid rush on the 

orch steps, the front door opened and 
Mary ran up the stairs. 

* Why, what's the matter, Will!" she 
implored. “I heard her before Charley 
stopped his engine." 
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“Oh, nothing much." Derickson grinned 
with relief that it was over. “Just that 
blamed old gagoo!” 

* And I told you just where it was!” she 
exclaimed. “I washed it this morning and 
hung it in the attic to dry.” Her heels 
sounded rapidly on the stairs. 

In the midst of a tearful wail, Betty saw 
descending upon her the creamy, laun- 
dered folds of her beloved gagoo. The 
wail broke off in a ludicrous tremolo. The 
tiny right hand twisted itself up in the 
soft texture. The small red dank pushed 
blindly into a contented mouth. 

A sudden, wondrous silence reigned 
in the modest house of the Dericksons. 

Bright and early the next 
morning Derickson swung 
to work. His resolutions 
still occupied the front of 
his mind. 

The plant started at six- 
thirty, the office at seven. 
J. H. Wade usually arrived 
about eight. 

Everyone greeted Derick- 
son pleasantly. The office 
force, as well as the men in 
the plant, liked him. His 
fellow workers called him 
Mr. Wade's assistant. But 
J. H. Wade called him his 
stenographer. However, he 
was more than that. 

He knew no shorthand, 
except a brief system of his 
own. J. H. told him about what he 
wanted to say, Derickson said it on the 
keys, and J. H. Wade signed the letters. 
Moreover, he was a faithful repository 
of useful detailed information about 
the French Creek Table Works. 

When J. H. Wade wanted to know 
anything about the pay roll, the 
monthly summaries of the bookkeeper. 
or the annual. statements of the ac- 
countant, he generally asked not the 
bookkeeper but Derickson. When he 
wanted to know whether the Traylor 
Company, in Pittsburgh, had paid 
their October first dating, he usually 
asked Derickson. When j^ wondered 
whether the catalogues were getting 
low, he asked Derickson. 

And when, during hot spells in July 
and August, he stayed a good deal at 
his rather elaborate camp" on Tupper 
Lake, he usually asked Derickson to run 
up on the morning train with various data 
from the files, work on the old typewriter 
in the “office” of the so-called camp, and 
return on the evening train. Derickson 
was supposed to get his compensation 
from the outing. 

This morning promptly, at eight-thirty, 
Derickson pushed up from his desk and 
made his way to the big front office of his 
chief. He was aware that his resolution 
had suffered to some extent during the 
night, and there was no use running the 
risk of further evaporation. To his dis- 
may, the big front office was empty. The 
huge roll top of the giant desk was pulled 
down and locked. 

He had a long-distance call later in the 
morning, from Jamestown. J. H. Wade 
would not be back that day. It was almost 
a week before he turned up. And by that 
belated hour Will Derickson's high re- 
solve had been set upon by time and 
weather. He made his way to his returned 
chief with dogged feet. But his tongue had 
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lost its positive decision. He mentioned 
hesitantly that he was “thinking” of 
“going into business for himself" if his 
employer “could spare" him, and he 
“wondered” just when might be the 
* best time" to hand in his resignation. 

J. H. Wade sat at his desk and let the 
miserable young man flounder. He was a 
chunky little man with glasses and gray 
hair. No one knew how old he was. 
Frequently he had been heard to let loose 
a sizzling tongue. But as a rule he was 
explosively silent. 

* Derickson," he said, with visible re- 
luctance when. his employee had finished, 
“T don't want to discourage you; but 


He carried Betty and her warm 
bottle up-stairs and tucked them 
both into a snug little crib 


there's many a young man left a good job 
to go into business for himself and wished 
he was back again." . 

“I guess that’s true enough,” admitted 
Derickson. 


« A FEW years ago," wenton the other, 
“the vice president of the Wellsport 

Couch and Upholstery Company quit, and 
started a company of his own, to make liv- 
ing-room suites. He put about ten thousand 
dollars into the business, and lost the 
whole shooting match. I think he's keep- 
ing books now fer some Pennsylvania 
furniture instalment house." 

Derickson did not say anything. 

"What business are you thinking of 
going in?" the manufacturer asked. 

“Insurance,” swallowed Derickson. 

There was no reply for a moment. The 
younger man felt the full condemnation of 
the silence. 

“Well, I'm not the man to discourage 
anybody," mentioned J. H. Wade; “but 
I've got to say you've picked the coldest 


proposition on earth. Why, Derickson, 
the fellow who writes a policy a month the 
first year or two is considered lucky in the 
insurance business!” 

Derickson looked thoughtful. His chief 
drummed his fingers on the desk in a 
strong tattoo of disapproval. 

“T’m going to speak to you like a 
father, Derickson. You have a wife—" 

“And a baby," mentioned the young 
father, unwilling that Betty should be 
slighted. 

‘Well, that's still worse. What are 
your wife and baby going to do while 
you're building up an insurance business 
out of nothing!" 

Wade talked on for some time. In the 
end he nodded soberly. 

“T think you'd be wise, Derickson, to de- 
cide to stay. Of course you can do as 
you like. But if you follow my advice, I 
think you'll thank me for it some day— 
perhaps sooner than you imagine." 

Derickson hesitated. Did that last re- 
mark carry in it a promise of a raise in 
salary? He waited hopefully. His em- 
ployer remained silent. 

erickson thanked him for his interest 
and went back to his typewriter. He 
awaited the Saturday pay envelope with 
more than his.usual anticipation. 


THEN Friday morning his employer 
broke the news that he would like 
Derickson to run upto Tupper Lake Satur- 
day on the noon train and stay over Sun- 
day. There was work that had to be got 
out, and it had to beldone there, because 
guests were coming, and J. H. could not 
get away. Besides, it would be a pleasant 
change from the office, for Derickson. 
Derickson grew immediately em 
barrassed. 
“Its too bad, Mr. Wade," he 
said apologetically, “‘but this Sun- 
«day. is Mary's—my wife’s—birth- 
day.. Weve planned to go to 
Oneida. She doesn't get out very 
much, and has talked about the 
trip so much I'd hate to back out 


and leave her alone at home over 
» 


m 
J. H. drummed his fingers on his 
desk. 

"Im going to tell you some 
thing strictly confidential, Der- 
ickson.” He motioned that the 
door should. be closed. “You know how 
Mrs. Wade has been after me to take 
things easier. Well, my trip to James- 
town was to see a certain big manu- 
facturer who is in the market for a new 
factory. I’ve given him an option on the 
Table Works. He and his wife are going to 
be at the camp over Sunday. He wants to 


.goover the monthly summaries and annual 


statements for the past few years. That's 
why I need you. I.also thought "—he 
coughed—“‘T’d like you to meet the man 
and make a good impression—for yout 
s benefit." 

erickson was plainly unhappy. 

“Pd like to do it, Mr. Wade.” he re 
eated. “Pd like nothing better than to 
elp you out, and get to know this man. 

But my wife hasn't been out much sinc 
the baby came. She's counting on it, and 
I don't see how I can disappoint her." 
J. H. Wade compressed his lips. À 
minute or so ticked by, and he had said 
nothing. Derickson uneasily withdrew. A 
slight feeling of victory stimulated him as 
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he sat down to his typewriter. Perhaps he 
was throwing away a chance for pro- 
motion under the new ownership. Perhaps 
he was throwing away a raise in salary. 
At the same time, for once in his life, p^ 
was doing what he felt he ought to do. 


AFTER lunch he was called again into 
the front office. His employer let him 
stand several moments. Then he smiled 
cordially. 

“I talked with Mrs. Wade over the 
telephone. She told me to ask you to 
bring Mrs. Derickson along for the week- 
end.” 

Derickson stared. His wife invited to 
Tupper Lake! Asked to be a guest at the 
Wade camp, with its cool, luxurious 
veranda overlooking the lake and strewn 
with rugs and comfortable chairs. Then he 
thought of Betty. His spirits descended. 

** ]|t's—mighty kind of you, Mr. Wade, 
but Mary—Mrs. Derickson—you see, 
couldn't leave the baby. We’d—” 

“Oh, that's all right,” waved J. H. 
Wade. “We expect you to bring the bab 
along. We have plenty of good milk." He 
glanced sharply up over his lenses. “A 
good baby, isn't it?” 

** Just fine," assured Derickson, beam- 
ing radiantly. “I don't see how there 
could be a better one. Sleeps like a to 
all night." He said the latter wit 
enthusiastic pride, as if thisjwere the hall- 
mark of baby superiority. 

He could scarcely wait to get home to 
Mary that night to tell the news. Satur- 
day morning—why, that was to-morrow! 
She would say it was pretty short time to 
get ready. But who wouldn’t work night 


and day to spend a week-end at - 
the Wade camp on Tupper Lake! 

They left on the twelve-thirty 
train at French Creek, and were 
at Tupper Lake at three. The big 
Wade car stood backed up against the 
boardwalk platform. Charley, Mrs. Wade’s 
stocky chauffeur, greeted them warmly. 
Charley and Derickson were acquaintances 
of long standing, as anyone could tell by 
the interest he took in the baby. 

There was also other evidence: Derick- 
son whispered to Mary that Charley was 


driving them home a way three or four 
miles Tonge? than necessary. The road 
was white and sandy, through the ever- 
greens nearly all the way. Presently they 
saw the blue of the lake over the spires of 
dark spruces. It was fairyland to youn 
Mrs. Derickson, and she gratefully presse 
the arm of her husband, who was folding 
Betty. 

The car stopped at a huge square log 
house, stained a rich brown. The veranda 
overlooked the cool sunlit water. As they 

ot out of the car Charley told them that 
Mr. and Mrs. Wade were out on the lake 
with their guests. They had taken a 
picnic supper along, but would. be back 
about dark. He added that Nellie and 
Kate, the help, would show them to their 
room, and serve supper on the screened 
porch about five-thirty. 

About six-thirty, young Mrs. Derickson 
ventured into the kitchen to prepare 
Betty's bottle. Derickson, a cigar in his 
mouth, betook himself:leisurély to the 
"office," where he.opened his stuffed 


brief case and took the rubber cover from - 


the old typewriter. Here he sat for a time 


with his cigar, in deep content, dusting , 


the machine with a rag he took from the 
lower desk drawer. ' 
After a time he 
heard a most peculiar 
sound from some- 
where about the 
house. It resembled 
a baby's cry, the sort 
of note classified in 
Mary's *Baby Book" 
as “that lusty, stron 
outburst of temper.’ 


Ç of anything. 


Wade's comfortable 


Surely it couldn’t be Betty. He took his 
cigar from his lips to listen. The wailing 
young voice grew more violent. 

With inward sinking sensation, Derick- 
son made his way to their bedroom. As he 
entered the doorway he saw Betty lyin 
in the midst of the big bed. Her roun 
young face was red from screaming. Her 


So Derickson told them—reluctantly, half shame- 
j facedly—the whole story, omitting very little 
When he had finished there was 
an unfavorable silence in the office of J. H. 
camp on Tupper Lake 
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little pink arms and legs waved angrily 
about. At the foot of the bed lay a 
rumpled coverlet, that had evidently been 
kicked off. On her knees by the open 
suit case on the floor, was his wife. Hearing 
his step, she turned with a blanched face. 

“Oh, Will!" she said pitifully, and 
buried her face in her hands. 

He stood stunned by the meaning of 
those two words. 

“You didn't forget—the gagoo!” he 
repeated incredulously. 

here was no answer from the hand- 

covered face. 

“Oh, lord!” he prayed. 


GHE lifted her face pleadingly. 

“T washed it first thing early this morn- 
ing—so it would be clean to come. 
hung it in the attic as I always do. I see 
now I should have hung it down in the 
kitchen. Or I should have turned a chair 


‘upside down in the dining-room to remind 
‘me. Oh, Will, what in the world can we 


do!” mh oH 

There was no answer from the stricken 
father. 
“If only I hadn't washed it!” rued his 
i “Te wasn’t really soiled. I just 


wanted everything so 
nice and clean. Then 
we had to get off in 
such a hurry. I for- 
got our tooth brushes 
too.” 

“Tooth brush!" re- 
peated Derickson, 
passing a hand over 

is bewildered eyes. 
* What's a tooth brush!” 

“I know," agreed his wife. 

They looked at each other, as two doomed 
creatures might the moment before goin 
over Niagara Falls. Mrs. Derickson peere 
desperately out of the window. 

“It’s almost dark. They'll be here in 
a minute.” (Continued on page 170) 


A Haven for Souls 
In the World's Money Market 


Stories of sorrow and of gladness, of fear and of faith, that are revealed in Trinity 
Church, which stands at the head of Wall Street, New York City —On 
week days and on Sunday, thousands of men and women 
pass into its softly lighted interior to find 
quiet and peace, and to worship there 


HE most dramatic scene in this 

whole country, taking it day in 

and day out, year in and year 

out, is to be found in the lower 

3 art of New York City. There, 

looking de: the deep canyon which is 
Wall Street, stands Old Trinity Church. 

Even its soaring spire is lower than the 
towering buildings which form its narrow 
frame. Yet it dominates the picture. At 
the end of the “Street of Gold,” it points 
upward as if it were, in very truth, the 
finger of God. 

he walks there, and even 
the street itself, are filled with 
hurrying figures. Back and 
forth they weave, as if they 
were human threads in the 
loom of Fate. 

But every day, even in that 
mad whirl of life, thousands 
of eyes are turned toward the 
spire of Old Trinity; thou- 
sands of human souls catch 
its reminder of Things Un- 
seen; and through its always 
open doors pass hundreds of 
men and women, seeking 
peace—and the strength to 
go on. 

These visitors come, not 
only from the offices and 
banks and exchanges which 
make this the financial center 
of the world, but from every 
state, every city—almost from 
every village—in America. 

They come, indeed, from 
every quarter of the globe. 
You, yourself, if you have . | 
ever been in New York, have 
made a pilgrimage down-town 
to see Trinity Church. It is 
one of the things which every- 
body does. 

But before I finish I want 
to tell you of some things 
which you did not see. What 
you beheld was only the 
paraa body of the dinih. 

want to tell you of what 
gives it its soul. 

For it seems to me that 
Old Trinity really has a soul. 
It has been born out of the 
joys and the sorrows, the 
despairs and the hopes, of the 
human beingswhohave passed 
in an unending procession 
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through its portals. Some of their stories 
I want to repeat here. 

But first let me tell you just a little of 
its own story. More than two and a 

uarter centuries have passed since the 
ie church was built on this spot. It 
was not voy different from those you can 
see now in little country villages. 

That was what New York was then, a 
little village. Seventy-eight years later, 
when it had become a large town, the 
church was destroyed by fire. But the 
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PHOTO BY EWING GALLOWAY, N. Y. 
Trinity Episcopal Church, New York City. This view is taken 
from Wall Street looking westward toward Broadway. The low 
building on the left is the headquarters of J. P. Morgan and Co. 


By Frank B. Copley 


uiet graveyard around it was not much 
Cannes. and the dead slept on there, 
undisturbed. 

Twelve years later, a second church was 
built; but after sixty years of use, it be- 
came unsafe and was torn down. Then 
the present one was erected. It was 
consecrated eighty years ago. 

Meanwhile, the village of New York 
has become a stupendous city. Old 
Trinity, with its quiet churchyard, is 
surrounded not by homes but by miles of 
gigantic business structures. 

et still the church goes on! 


or four times every day. It 
is open from seven in the 
morning until five in the 
afternoon; and all day long 
all sorts and conditions of 
people pass in and out. 


Y INTEREST was in 

these visitors, rather 
than in the church itself. We 
care more about human 
hearts than about carven 
stone and painted windows! 
So I hunted up Old Trinity's 
sexton, William J. Boyd; and 
right there I received some- 
thing of a surprise. 

I knew that he had just 
celebrated his seventieth 
birthday; and I had pictured 
him as a typical old sexton— 
gaunt and bent and of a 
solemn mien. I found him, 
instead, erect and alert, with 
a figure suggestive of Santa 
Claus, and a nature fully as 
genial. 

His association with 
Trinity has been lifelong, 
for he was born almost within 
its shadow. At thirty-five he 
was made a verger in the 
church. He was, for thirty- 
two years, a traveling sales- 
man. Yet he so arranged his 
routesthat he was absent from 
Trinity only three Sundays 
in those thirty-two years. 

For the past ten years he 
has been there constantly as 
sexton. During his long and 
faithful service he has seen 
hundreds of thousands of 
people come there. Sitting 


Services are held there three . 
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in his office, at the rear of 

the church, I asked him to 

tell me where all these peo- 
le came from. 

“TIl show you,” he said; 
and led me to the vestibule 
where the register for visi- 
tors is kept. 

“Comparatively few peo- 
ple who come here write 
their names in this book,” 
he said; “but, even so, look 
at the record for this one 
day.” 


COPIED the addresses 

opposite the first few 
names, just as they were en- 
tered: Boston, Mass.; Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Ainsworth, 
Neb.; Micksbut » Miss.; 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Larch- 
mont, N. Y.; Bradford, Pa.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Havana, 
Cuba; Shanghai, China; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Brookin, NY., 
Chicago, Ill.; Glasgow, Scot- 
land; Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Wichita, Kansas; Calcutta, 
India; Morning Sun, Iowa; 
Alcamo, Sicily. People from 
these far-flung places ap- 
parently had entered in just 
about this order! 

“You see," said Sexton 
Boyd proudly, “Trinity has 
become something more 
than a church—it's a na- 
tional institution. — It's 
known all over the world 
as the ‘Westminster Ab- 
bey of America.’ Here 
are buried some of the 
country's most famous men. 

* Actually, many of these tourists come 
here thinking that Trinity has ceased to 
be a church at all. One of the questions 
they frequently ask is, ‘Are services still 
held here? They think it has become 
something in the way of a museum." 

* What about the place seems to interest 
them most?" I asked. 

“Well, I suppose it is its age. Anyway, 
that's the case with our 
visitors from the newer 

arts of the country out 

est. They have so little 
of the old at home that it 
fills them with awe to 
know a church has stood 
on this spot for over two 
centuries. 

“T think, too, that peo- 
ple are interested in the 
guvcyste fully as much 

ecause of its age as be- 
cause of the great states- 
men and soldiers who are 
buried there. They almost 
always want to have the 
oldest grave pointed out. 
Suppose we go out there 
now and I'll show it to 
you." 

Curiously enough, the 
oldest grave proved to be 
that of a little child: 


Richard Churcher, Son of 
William Churcher, 
Who Died 
the 5 of April, 1681, 

Of Age 5 Years and 5 Monthes. 


PHOTO BY 
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in the World's Money Market, by FRANK B. COPLEY 
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Another view of Trinity, showing the historic graveyard, and the towering buildings which over- 
shadow but do not dwarf the beautiful Gothic proportions of the church. The present building, 
completed in 1846, succeeds two earlier church buildings which occupied the same site. The 
original building was erected in 1696. The churchyard contains the graves of Alexander Hamilton, 
Robert Fulton, and many other distinguished citizens. The large building at the left of the church- 
yard is the Trinity Building. The Equitable Building stands almost directly across the street, and 
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the pointed tower of the Bankers' Trust appears at the right 


The slab of sandstone was brown and 
broken, but the inscription was still quite 
legible. 

“I don't wonder,” said Mr. Boyd, “that 
it makes people feel sort of queer to 
realize that when this grave was dug, New 
York was a village of only three thousand, 
and that it was but seven years before this 
that the island of Manhattan was finally 


At the noon hour many workers from the neighboring office build- 
ings come to Trinity churchyard to rest or read, or to eat lunch 
on the grass. Although one of the busiest streets in the world roars 
just outside, a sense of peace and quiet fills the churchyard; and 
the spirit of Trinity rests like a blessing on the living and the dead 


ceded to the English by the Dutch. As 
a matter of fact, the date on this stone, 
1681, shows this grave is older than 
Trinity Parish itself; for it was not until 
1697 that the charter of this parish was 
ranted by William and Mary of Eng- 
and, and it wasn't until the following 
year that the first Trinity Church was 
opened for worship. 
*You see, the church 
was built in a burying 
ground which had been in 
existence for many years. 
Along with the great, a 
lot of common folk are 
here—firemen, policemen, 
rinters, sailors, and the 
ike. Trinity Church was 
once a favorite place for 
sailors. Perhaps it was 
because, until these sky- 
scrapers began to go up, 
Trinity spire was the first 
thing they caught sight of, 
coming up the bay. 


*QYPEAKING of sail- 

ors," added the sex- 
ton, “here is a stone 
that never fails to amuse 
visitors.” 

He took me to the grave 
of one “Capt. Isaac Berry- 
man, died March 1I, 1808, 
aged 35 years." Under 
this inscription was the 
verse: . 
(Continued on page 110) 
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What a luncheon was that! . . . We had hot coffee poured out of vacuum bottles, and 
finally, at the end, the veritable surprise of the day, ice cream from a little pail packed in ice 


Jonas 
By David Grayson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


The ninth of the new series, 
"Adventures in Understanding " 


“He most doth bathe in bliss. 
That hath a quiet mind." 


HAVE had a day of quiet enjoyment: 

an amusing, lazy, inconsequential, 

but utterly charming day. If I had 

tried. for a year I could never have 

imagined such a train of oddly quiet 
events, or dreamed of such curious, in- 
teresting, simple human beings. When I 
came home and thought of it all, I said to 
myself: 

“Here is a day in which nothing of any 
consequence has happened—but, lord!— 
how I have enjoyed it!" 

But the more I thought of it, the more it 
seemed to me that everything of any real 
consequence had happened; for is there 
anything better in this world than to 
know real people, and to be able to enjoy, 
utterly and completely, an entire day? 
Stevenson says somewhere in one of his 
books that if one could add together all 
the days, hours, minutes, in a lifetime 
that were fully worth living, the sum 
would be only forty. Forty days worth 
living out of a life! I've had many more 
than that already, but if only that were 
true I could say that in this day I have 
lived one fortieth of my life. 

_ The day began quietly enough. It be- 
ing Sunday morning, quite early, I went 


. down the steps into the sunny street. In 


: the country, at such an hour, life is as 


ee AN LL 


much on the go as ever; one can hear the 
hens cackling in their runways, and the 
bees humming, and the cattle calling, and 
the birds singing, and perhaps the whis- 
tling of some early boy in the fields! Oh, 
it is fine in the country of a sunny Sunday 
morning in May! 

But in the city everything quiets down 
of a Sunday morning; and the streets are 
as desérted as those of Sidon or of Tyre; 
and the tall still houses have a strange 
look, and such sounds as there are—a boy 
crying a paper, the iron ring of the milk- 
man's;wheels on the stones—echo and re- 
echo as in a cavern. But how sweet the 
sun looking over the house tops, stealin 
in at the windows, warming a cat curled 
on the steps! How pleasant the new 
leaves on old fretted ivy along the walls; 
how charming the ailanthus trees here and 
there leaning out of alleys and area-ways! 

All this came over me as I stepped out 
lazily into the Sunday-morning sunshine. 

‘here is spring not lovable? 


What in all the world, in all the world, they 
say, 

Is half so sweet, so sweet, is half so sweet 
as May? 


It is the orioles that sing this, so the 
truthful poet reports—did he not hear 


` someone I could take in with me. 


them singing it? And they sing it well in 
the country I know best, where there are 
tall elm trees with swaying branches for 
orioles to nest in. But even a stranger in 
a far city can feel something of that de- 
light on a sunny May morning. 


I: IS this way with me: When I begin 
to enjoy a time like this I wish there Me 
o it 
was, by a perfectly natural process, that I 
thought of the Jensens, and of Jensen's 
garden, which I had not seen for some 
time. And that brought upon me a wave 
of longing for growing things, and I 
thought I would go in and see how Jen- 
sen's miniature garden was progressing. I 
‘had come to have a real liking for the old 
man. 
I found him in the little area-way back 
of the house, and to my surprise quite 
dressed up—as though going away. He 
was resting in the sun, which was just 
high enough now to reach down between 
the buildings opposite and touch his lit- 
tle box of radishes and lettuce, now 
uite luxuriantly growing. The precious 
“ punkins,” however, which had been 
planted far too early and were now glassed 
over by Jensen's careful hands, looked 


lank and spindling. DN 
There Jensen sat resting in the sun, 
with a calm look on his fine old face. He 


had seen much of life, and suffered much, 
and thought much, and was tranquil. 

“I see, Jensen,” I said, “that you are 
sitting, like Jonah, in the shade of your 
gourd.” 

He looked up with a smile. . 

." Aren't you afraid that Ninevah will 
be destroyed before you get there?" 

: He took his big pipe slowly out of his 
mouth to reply; but at this point Mrs. 
Jensen came buecling out of the door. She 
also was dressed up, quite astonishingly, 
with a bonnet that even I—who have 
never in my life seen of my own accord 
more than two bonnets—could not help 
seeing. She looked grand. 

"Ve go for a tour,” said she. “Jonas, 
he iss bringing soon his flivver, and ve go 
riding. All day ve ride.” 

Her excitement was fine to see; and 
when I began to express my interest she 
led me into the kitchen and showed me the 
blankets, sofa pillows, lunch baskets, and 
the like—enough for an Arctic expedition. 
One thing rapidly led to another, and be- 
fore I knew it Harriet and I had been in- 
vited to go with them. 

“No, no, no!” cried out Mrs. Jensen, 
“ve haf plenty, plenty. You shall go with 
us in Jonas’s flivver. Ve have plenty 
lunch.’ 


I glanced around at Jensen. He was 
saying nothing with such a look of in- 
viting friendliness that I could not help 
accepting. I went up the stairs much ex- 
cited by the prospect and quite prepared 
to meet difficulty in overcoming Barriers 
scruples. Sunday! But, to my surprise, 
Harriet scarcely made a single objection, 
and in a few minutes we were at the steps 
ready to go. 

Jonas had just arrived with the “fliv- 
ver," which now stood still, trembling a 
little, and barking like a tired dog, with 
two or three tolerably loud barks, then a 
little weak one. pus immediately leaped 
out, threw up the hood and went at the 
machinery head first, with the result that 
the barking presently becamequite steady, 
though still somewhat weary. 

“I don't dare stop her," said Jonas— 
this flivver was apparently of the feminine 
gender—‘‘forshe's hard to startup again." 

jonas was a stocky young fellow, with 
a round head and prominent blue eyes. 
In honor of the occasion he wore an unac- 
customed white collar and red tie. He 
had oil on his hands. 

“Where are we going, Jonas?” I asked. 

' Goin' fer a ride,” said Jonas. 

* But where?" i 

“ Anywhere,” said Jonas. 

Mrs. Jensen came hurrying out with 
baskets, blankets, cushions—Jensen quite 
helpless. 

“Hurry, Ma," said Jonas. 

“Vell, do I not hurry, Jonas? What 
you tink!” 


I SAT up in the front. seat with Jonas; 
Harriet with Mr. and Mrs. Jensen be- 
hind. The flivver shuddered a few times 
under us, barked desperately, and then 
with a leap started of down the street, 
Mrs. Jensen crying out, “ Ve go; veare off!” 
It was something to see Jonas sitting 
up there at the wheel, eyes sternly fixed 
upon the road and hands grasping the 
steering gear as though he himself were 
pushing the car. We darted around a 
corner, dodged a silent policeman, passed 
a truck at thirty miles an hour and swung 
finally into a broad boulevard. 
à ee ” said Jonas, “she runs fine to- 
a 
i glanced around to see Harriet holding 
on her hat—and all smiling broadly. 
“Irs a fine day for a trip like this,” 
said I, trying to start up a conversation. 
“You bet,” said Jonas. 
“Everyone seems to be going out into 
the country,” I continued. 
“Sure,” said Jonas. 
“Do you like the city, Jonas?” 
“Yep,” said Jonas. 
“When I was a young man,” I said, 
* we used to want to go West and take up 
new land or look for a mine.” 
“ Nix fer me,” said Jonas. 
So we roli:d along gayly upon that 
broad, smooth city ;:avement, the wind in 
our faces, and all about spring sunshine 
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and more and more trees, grass, open 
spaces. It was most exhilarating. 

We stopped presently at a roadside 
station for gas, Jonas stepping out like one 
of the lords of creation. 

“Filler up, Bill." 

While Bill was fillin’ 'er up she coughed 
asthmatically under us, shook as though 
with a chill, and then suddenly stopped. 

“Ve stop,” cried out Mrs. Jensen ex- 
citedly. 

Like one accustomed to the mishaps of 
life, Jonas seized the crank and turned it 
vigorously. She wheezed. She snorted. 
ponas ran around to choke 

er. She gave a despairing 
flop and swooned away. 
Again Jonas went at the 
crank, again running around 
to set the throttle. The 
perspiration started 
upon his face. 

"Ve do not go!" 
cried out Mrs. Jensen. 

“Hey there," said 
Bill, the gasman, “‘ye 
ain’t goin’ to take all 
day startin’. Other 
people want to get 

as 


gas. 

With that Jonas 
and Bill, one on each 
side, ran her down 
the street some dis- 
tance, out of the way 
of traffic. 

“Ve are stopped,” 
remarked Mrs. Jen- 
sen. 


LOOKED around h. 
at Jensen, and saw 
that philosopher get- 
ting out Wachina pipe, 
the solace of many a 
misery; and present- 
ly he was blowing off 
uffs of smoke, and 
ooking about upon 
the spring morning 
with the utter placid- 
ity of contentment. 

Jonas was now N 
quite in his element. * 
He stripped off his 
good coat, slipped on 
a jumper, spread a 
rug on the pavement, 
got out a package of 
instruments, threw up 
the hood, crawled un- 
der the car—and generally 
enjoyed himself. 

Mes. Jensen, who had at 
first observed these pro- 
Ceedings with some anxiety, 
now followed the motions of 
Jonas with upsurging pride. 

“Jonas, he knows," she 
assured us, “he vill fix 'er." 

So we sat there in the fine 
spring sunshine. The auto- 
mobiles in the road had 
now become numerous and 
there was a jolly, almost holiday, air 
about the people in them. One or two 
shouted jokingly at Jonas as they passed, 
or smiled at our predicament. 

“David,” said Harriet excitedly, 
* there's a rose-breasted grosbeak." 

“What, here in the city!" 

Sure enough, there lie was in an open 
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lot near by. It seemed quite like home. 

“And look at the dandelions blooming!” 

“And there are actually lilacs not gone 

et. 

‘ I had not seen Harriet so much excited 
before since we came to the city. These 
were old country friends she was greeting; 
and this bird was a country bird; and this 
grass country grass; and this sunshine 
sunshine. A pleasant glow came 


in her face. Jensen’s eyes looked at her and 
then at me. There was a kind of blessing 
in that look. Presently he took his china 
pipe slowly out of his mouth and said: 


e Thokar cant he 


* Ah, ve lofe the spring.” 

Jonas was a long time at his fixing, but 
now that we had Tecin to look about us 
at the glory of the day—and to see the 
fine people rolling by in their cars—we 
minded it not at all. Presently Jonas arose 
from the bowels of the flivver, a broad 
grin on his face, and smut on his nose. 


ly, with hair sticking 
straight up and face 
exactly the color of 
a 
“Gee,” said he, “I 


“T got her,” he remarked. 

He turned triumphantly at the crank, 
and, sure enough, she responded instantly 
with a loud snort. It was as though some 
obstruction had suddenly come up out of 
her throat. She snorted again and again, 
with a kind of vainglorious excitement. 
She shook all over; she seemed abgut to 
blow up and be done with it. Jonas ran 
around to the throttle; and then she set- 
tled down suddenly to a steady snort- 
snort-snort. 

I wish you could have seen Jonas at 
that moment. There he stood, well 
blacked, both face and hands, hair 
sticking every way for Sunday, per- 
spiration pouring down his face—but 
with such a look of pride and satis- 
faction as cannot be depicted. 

"Ah, Jonas,” said Mrs. Jensen, 
“he iss good vit engines. He knows 
engines. Every engine he can start." 


So NOW we were on our way again, 
headed for the open country. We 
rolled along as easily as you please, 
twenty, twenty-five, thirty miles an 
hour. We skirted around a great 
limousine as though it were 
standing still, we darted over 
crossings, we swung around 
corners, holding on for our 
lives. 

“Gee,” said Jonas, “she 
runs fine.” 

“Jonas, Jonas,” cried Mrs. 
Jensen, “you vill kill us; you 
go too fast.” 

“This ain't nothin’,” re 
sponded Jonas, out of the cor- 
ner of his mouth without look- 
ing around—and straightway 
speeded up. 

“She can make fifty easy,” 
said he. 

I glanced around to see Jen- 
sen drawn down in his seat, 
hanging on with both hands, 
his hair flying in the wind— 

At that there was a loud ex- 

plosion, and Jonas, 
with his feet braced 
on the brakes, came 
to such a sudden stop 
as nearly to throw us 
out. He swung out 
of his seat and looked 


down. 
$ RUN “Yep, she's blowed 
onas came pres out,” he observed. 


Sure enough, a rear 

tire, which had been 
old when Germany 
first declared war, 
was now flat. Jonas 
was not in the least 
irritated. Off came 
the coat again, on the jumper, 
and he began changing the tire. 
He seemed actually to enjoy 
these opportunities to exhibit 
his skill. 
. Well, as a result of several 
incidents of this sort, noon 
found us not in the country, where we 
were bound, but near the corner of a park 
already occupied by a good many people. 
A band-stand was there under the trees, 
but the band had not yet arrived. 

"Ve stop here," exclaimed Jensen in 
great delight. “Ve haf music.” 

“Ah, Jensen, (Continued on page ros) 


ripe tomato. 


got 'er goin'"* 
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How It Feels 
To Be Psychoanalyzed 


It took me a long time to tell everything I had done, and everything that was 
in my mind, but I had to do it, because that was the only way to 
get results — Some of the amazing things I discovered 
about my dreams, my troubles and myself ` 


Eprrog's Note: Lucian Cary, author of this 
article, is a well-known short-story writer and 
journalist. He was born in Hamlin, Kansas, 
in 1886, and began his career as a teacher of 
English. He took up newspaper work as a re- 
porter in Chicago, and came to New York as 
the staff correspondent of a weekly magazine. 
He has since become a contributor of articles 
and of fiction to various national magazines. 
Tue Epitor. 


FRIENDS all know that I 

have been psychoanalyzed. 

They couldn't help knowing it. 

I have talked about psycho- 

analysistoanybody who would 

listen, and a g many people who 
wouldn't listen. 

Some of my friends regard psychoanaly- 
sis as a bore; and some of them think it is 
a dangerous fad; and some of them admit 
that it is all right for people who are prac- 
tically crazy. These last have, in the 
kindest way, assured me that I didn't 
really need to be analyzed. 

_. They have all had their fling at me and 
my analysis. Some of them have been 
very funny at my expense; and some of 
them have been quite bitter; and some of 
them have made me squirm. But, one by 
one, they have all asked me seriously two 
questions: Just why did I want to be 
spayed hat did I get out of being 
ana 

I have never been able to answer either 
of those questions offhand. For one thing, 
either is a long story. For another thing, 
I shrink from exposing my weaknesses. I 
see that the only way I can answer those 
quessoms is to write out my experience as 
ully and as frankly as Iam able. So here 
goes: 


| WENT to a psychoanalyst because I 
couldn’t stand prosperity. 

I had a good job, a job I liked. I'd had 
my salary raised twice within a year—five 
hundred dollars each time. And I had 
been doing some interesting and profitable 
work on the side. 

You see, I had been for years one of the 
several millions of people in these United 

tates who have always intended to write. 

intended to write short stories for the 
magazines as soon as I got round to it. The 
surprising thing is that, after ten years of 
Intending to do it, I actually did it. I 
wrote eight short stories the year I got my 
salary raised twice, and I sold them at 
what I thought were large prices. 

In September and October of that year 
I wrote three short stories, and sold each 
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of them within forty-eight hours after I'd 
finished it. I was making three times as 
much money as I'd ever before made in 
my life, doing the kind of work I'd always 
dreamed of doing, and having plenty of 
time to play besides. 

And then—“ Bang!" I couldn't write 
any more stories. It wasn't that I didn't 
try. I sat at my table hours on end tryin 
to write, and not writing. It wasn’t hae 
didn’t have any more ideas for stories. I 
had a notebook fullofideas. But I couldn’t 
keep my mind on a story long enough to 
think oL a name for the hero. I'd sit and 
draw pictures—the kind of pictures so 
many .business men draw on the blotter 
while they are talking over the telephone 
—and worry. Then I'd get mad. Id say 
to myself, I'll forget trying to write for 
ten minutes. I'll get some coffee. I'll 
stretch out on a couch and relax. And 
then I'll come back and tear into this 


I'd get the coffee and then I'd lie down 
for ten minutes and relax and smoke a 
cigarette and be happy. And then I'd 
jump up and go over to my writing table, 
and sit down, and draw pictures and be 
unhappy. I have done that sort of thing 
from eight o'clock in the evening until two 
o'clock in the morning, and had nothing to 
show for it except a waste basket full of 
scribblings, without one complete sentence. 

. But let that part of it pass. 

And, all of a sudden, I couldn't do my 
job at the office either. I neglected every- 
thing it was possible to neglect, from an- 
swering important letters to seeing impor- 
tunate visitors. I tried to do the work: 
I made rules for myself about going to bed 
at night and getting up in the morning, 
and hurrying off after one cup of coffee 
and one piece of toast. But the hour of 
my actual arrival at the office slowly re- 
ceded from half-past nine to ten and from 
ten to half-past ten and from half-past ten 
to eleven. 

It so happened that I was in no immedi- 
ate danger of losing my job. The office 
was an easy-goingone. I hada good record. 

Temporarily, there was that difference 
between writing stories and working in 
an office. If I stepped writing stories I 
Stopped getting checksforstories. Butall I 
had to do to get my salary was to call for 
it on alternate Tuesday afternoons. 

I couldn't find any excuse for my be- 
havior. There just wasn't anything in my 
situation in life that would account for my 
state of funk. 7 

I was in excellent physical health. I 


had never suffered from insomnia, head- 
aches, indigestion, or eye strain. I had no 
serious vices. The worst thing that could 
be said about my habits was that I smoked 
cigarettes before breakfast. 

believed I was married to the right 
girl. Indeed, I believed I was married to 
the only girl I could ever love. I don’t 
mean by that that ours was one of those 
placid marriages, with never a ripple to 
disturb the smooth surface of the stream. 
My wife is anything but a placid person. 
She is especially fond of books, the theatre, 
and dinner parties; of talking, swimming, 
dancing, gardening, cooking, painting the 
interiors of houses, feeding people, and 
listening to the troubles of children of all 
ages, but particularly those between three 
zu five and those between thirty-five and 
orty. 

e had an extremely pleasant house 
in New York that year. Both our sons 
were in schools we approved of and they 
liked. And we had a good-natured cook. 

So, along about Thanksgiving, when I 
found I couldn’t convince my wife that it 
was her fault I couldn’t work, or even be- 
lieve it myself for more than an hour or 
two, I went to a psychoanalyst and asked 
him if there was any cure, and he said he 
would see, and we started in. 


N THE course of three or four sessions I 
told him the story of my life from m 
earliest memory on. I believed I was tell- 
ing it honestly. The fact is, I made a 
pretty good story of it. e omissions 

were particularly well chosen. 
When I got through he told me to go 


: "Go on with your story." 


He said: “What’s in your mind at this 
moment?” 

I said: 
quence.” 

He said: “That’s just what I want to 
know—the things you think are of no con- 
sequence, but that you don’t want to tell.” 
* *Well," I said, “it’s about some rab- 

its." 

He said: “Go on.” 

"Once, when I was four or five years 
old, I was playing with a little girl of 
about the same age in our yard at home. 
A man plowing in a field near by turned 
up a nest of new-born rabbits. He gave 
them to us and told us to drown them. We 
played with them (Continued on page 160) 
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and sidelong glances out of her brown eyes 


He had taught her to . . . exchange her schoolgirl bluntness for 


pretty flattering phrases, 


Exit Eglantine! 


The story of a stage-struck girl 


By Blanche Brace 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY G. PATRICK NELSON 


GLANTINE'S thumb sat wearily 
on the button of her little elec- 
tric torch as she walked down the 
theatre aisle in front of a fat 

. ~ man with a naked moon agleam 
on the back of his head, and a woman 
with a string of matchless pearls unha 
pily encircling her fleshless throat. 

ey turned into their row of orchestra 
seats, the thin woman shot at the pret- 

irl in the extremely sophisticated 

Qu eress costume a stare of hard 
ostility. í 

_ “Smatter with you?” Eglantine silent- 

Y asked the skinny expanse of shoulders 

that slipped from their satin wrap. ‘“Eat- 

ing sour grapes with a platinum spoon? 

You needn't envy me! Would I trade me 

youth an' fatal beauty for your bones and 

arls? The answer is three loud yeses! 

} va with that hunk of husband thrown 

m à 

She turned back to guide to their places 


a bobbed-haired daughter of the rich, in: 


just the kind of summer furs that Eglan- 
tine had always coveted, a blank-eyed 
chaperon, and a youth who displayed 
signs of having come to enjoy the girl 
rather than the play. 

“Gosh, won't they all ever get here?” 
sighed Eglantine. “My speedometer reg- 
acne seventy-seven miles already to- 
night!” 2 

She waved a Harlemite and his wife to 
seats in the back row, and propped herself 
against the rear wall. 

"Ain't it hot?" whispered a fellow 
Duskereen whose last name was Rosen- 

rg. "Say, I heard thatl dame in gauze 
Sylvia's luring up the aisle tell the bean 
pole with her she'd like to trade clothes 
with us, we look so cool!" : 

“Sure! These uniforms are as airy as a 
suit of mail!” agreed Eglantine. 

“She said she'd be in the chorus instead 
of doing this if she had our looks," added 
the other, in a mollified murmur. 

“A lot our looks get us!" moodily com- 
mented Eglantine. dE 

All that Eglantine's piquant prettiness 
had done for her thus far was to hand her 
an electric torch and transform her into 
one of the little fireflies of Manhattan who 


flit like tamed will-o'-the-wisps before 


tardy seekers after their seats in theatres. 

“YT attract about as much attention as 
a chew of gum in the second balcony," she 
grimly reflected: “Not counting Merry 


en. anyhow." 

.She hadn't counted Merry Jerry (whose 
christened name was Jeremiah Merri- 
wether) as yet, though he had made rather 
a consistent effort to inject himself into 
her system of mathematics. Merry Jerry 
had a careless mouth and a canny eye, a 
well-rounded waistcoat and bank account. 
He was modest enough not to overrate 
his personal charm, and so he preferred 


them when a little down on their luck. 
. Merry Jerry often boasted that he was 
no stage-door Johnny, and he spoke truly; 
he knew *his limitations. But he had an 
eye for fireflies, and for this one in par- 
ticular. - 

“Come on, little girl," he had murmured 
persuasively in Eglantine'searthisevening, 
as he did on an average of three times a 
week. “A nice, cool ride for us after the 
play; and something icy to eat and drink, 
e 


“ Nay,” rhymed Eglantine, aş she did 
on an average of three times a week. 
“ Forget it.” iv 


GLANTINE'S history was as short 

and as hackneyed as they make them. 
To begin with, her name, of course, wasn't 
Eglantine at all. She had endowed herself 
with. that—someéwhat prematurely, as it 
turned out—for stage purposes. It was a 
part of her hard luck that she had substi- 
tuted Eglantine Eldridge for her own name 
of Jane Gibson just at an era when the 


Eglantines and Annettes and Juanitas were 
going out, and the Marys and Janes and . 
ns were coming in. But she stuck. 


loyally by her choice, though she said her- 
self that she had no more use for.a stage 
name now. than she had for a wooden leg. 
"Not as much,” Eglantine would wearily 
groan, after a long evening of ushering. 
Two years before she had. come from a 
little town full of big red apples close to 
the Pacific coast. Since then, in her nightly 
ilgrimages up and down the aisles of the 
Nash Theatre, she had traversed almost 
as great a distance as she had covered on 
that initial journey. But before she began 
her life as a firefly, she had walked un- 
numbered miles to theatrical offices. 
“T starred in our high-school play, and 
had the lead in all the local talent shows 


in our town," she had eagerly related— . 


mostly to the girl in the reception-room. 
But that brilliant stellar record hadn't 
sufficiently impressed Broadway. Pres- 
ently Eglantine joined the ranks of 
those Manhattan misfits who whittle them- 


selves down to go into holes quits different | 


from those they came to 
the-Hudson to fil 

Eglantine used to hope, when she was 
new on the job, that some evening she 
would usher Belasco himself to his seat 
with such grace and dramatic fire that he 
would instantly perceive her possibilities, 
and send for her to come to his office the 
next day. She laughed sardonically when 
she remembered that anemic little dream, 
dead now of malnutrition. 

“Belasco could walk right through me 
for all he ever sees me,” she drearily 
mused as, crumpled against the wall, she 
scornfully watched the star. 

* That's not the way to say that line!” 
she silently criticized. "She ought to em- 


eg-Town-on- 


phasize very and love. And she’s a hundred 
pounds too heavy for that part, anyhow." 

It was too hot to take real pleasure even 
in criticizing the star. By this time the 
most lagging of late comers had sauntered 
up the aisle to their seats. Eglantine 

ged out the inner door, breaking a rule 
in the futile hope of encountering a stray 
wisp ofa breeze. The Rosenberg Quakeress 
was already there, a gray blur in the dim- 
mest corner. 

“Say, ain't New York just awful in the 
summer?" she wanted to know. 

Eglantine said nothing, but for a mo- 
ment she mused wistfully on the fragrant 
breeze that would be gently swinging her 
hammock on the edge of her father's 
apple orchard in the West. 

“What makes people come to New York, 
anyhow?” she fiercely demanded. 

‘I came because my father and mother 
happened to be living here when I was 
born," Miss Rosenberg gave her irrefut- 
able reason. “How about you?" 

Never once had Eglantine's real reason 
for being there on Broadway escaped over 
the bar that her heart and her lips had 
set on it. But now she felt a sudden long- 
ing to voice it. The Rosenberg Quakeress 


.could be counted on not to understand, 


anyway. 


a I CAME to New York because a visitin 
girl came to our town," relate 
Eglantine briefly. 
" She'd been in New York and bragged 
how gay it was?” : 
* She had never been east of Puyallup, 
Washington, in her life," contradicted 


. Eglantine. “Now I've got to go hook up 


iss O'Day. She doesn't come on for 
forty minutes yet, but she likes lots of 
time to admire herself in the mirror. 
Please show in anyone who comes for my 
rows?" - " 

Eglantine added another thickness to 
her thin pay envelope by hooking up 
the ingénue, who had too slender a part 
(mostly because she was getting too fat) to 
be able to afford a maid, QUEDEDY the min- 
ute. This behind-the-scenes connection 

ave Eglantine a thrilled sense of really 
being on the stage, after all. Luckily 
Miss O’ Day didn't know it, but her dresser 
was also her faithful understudy and her 
stern critic. 

As Eglantine loitered up the three long 
flights of stairs that led to the ingénue's 
dressing-room her thoughts were on the 
visiting-girl of whom she had spol 
Somehow, visiting-girls are inexplicably 
and proverbially attractive to home-keep- 


ing men. 
‘Oh, Nat, how could you?” groaned 
Eglantine, remembering. : . 
Before the coming of the visiting-girl, 
Nat Gowan had been Eglantine's own 
especial property, by mutual tacit con- 
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sent. He had taught her to play marbles 
with true masculine zest, to shinny up 
trees, to swim, and later to dance, to ex- 
change her schoolgirl bluntness for pretty, 
flattering phrases, and sidelong glances 
out of her Dom eyes. Not that ke had 
directly tutored her in the last two 
branches, but it' was Nat and nature to- 

ether who collaborated to make her pro- 
aent in them. 

Nat had had a small part in the high- 
school play which Eglantine had men- 
tioned so hopefully 
to the agents. You 
couldn’t say of Nat 
that he was dra- 
matic. He ran too 
much to feet and to 
a sort of ingrowing 
Adam’s apple that 
seemed to clog his 
utterance at critical 
moments. 

* MaybeTll really 
go on the stage," 
Eglantine had teased 
him, flushed with 
the heady draft of 
first applause. 

“Pll say you 
won't!" Nat had 
violently objected. 

“Don’t you think 
Id be a hit?" she 
had pouted, inward- 
ly exultant at the 
dima in his tone. 

* Wouldn't you as 
lief be a hit just with 
me?" Nat had de- 
manded jealously. 

'There wasn't any engagement, you sce. 
It was just an understanding. One 
of those small-town understandings, often 
more definite and binding than is mat- 
rimony itself in more sophisticated 
communities. 

“You're the only girl in this town I'd 
look at twice," Nat had often assured her, 
and so she was—in that town. 


ANP then the girl from the other town 
had come, a little, laughing half- 
portion of girl, with hair the pale yellow of 
spring primroses and eyes as shallow and as 
blue as the cheap beads around her neck. 
Her name was Muriel, and she had a habit 
of borrowing for herself the use of the, 
third person, usually reserved for royalty. 

* Poor Muriel's such a silly little thing, 
she doesn't understand at all," she would 
say. "You come over and ’splain to her, 
you big boy, Nat Gowan." 

And Nat would go. Withoutan instant's 
hesitation Nat would go. In fact, prac- 
tically every young man in town, except 
those firmly held in check on engagement 
leashes, was promptly at Muriel's dis- 

osal. But she accorded first place to 

lat, and all that summer long he was at 
her beck and call. In September, Eglan- 
tine left for New York. 

“Oh, yes, I’ve always meant to go on 
the stage, you know!” she airily explained 
to the gaping town of the big red apples. 
She said the same to Nat the evening be- 
fore she left, a sullen, astonished Nat, who 
came to call on her for the first time since 
a few days after Muriel had come to town. 

* Didn't Lalways tell you that I intended 

«o on the stage?" she demanded. 
‘Naturally, I thought you were joking,” 
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Nat returned, with hurt, indignant eyes 
on her own. “I didn’t dream you really 
meant to go away. You’re sure you really 
want to, Jane?” 

“Crazy about it!” she cried, with a 
convincing fervor that would have been 
good acting even on Broadway. “Some- 
time when I'm a great actress, Nat, I'll 
send you free tickets.” 

“You needn’t bother,” he said ungrate- 
fully. He got to his feet and stood glower- 
ing down at her. “Oh, well, if that’s the 
way you feel about 
it, I wish you luck!” 
he growled. “Drop 
me a line when you 
get on Broadway!” 

LÀ 


He was still. waiting for that line 
Eglantine supposed, unless, which was 
even more likely, he had altogether for- 
gotten her. For all the warmth of the 
night, a little shiver passed over her as she 
toiled up the stairs. 


MES JOY O'DAY was already at her 
dressing-table, staring with a desper- 
ate intensity into her mirror. It was clear 
that what she saw there did not altogether 
please her. The little pucker of protest on 
her brow spread all over her face as 
Eglantine appeared. 

“Say, maybe I hire you to dress me just 
for the final curtain?" she wrathfully de- 
manded. 

“Am I late? Sorry,” apologized Eglan- 
tine, without undue excitement. 

With patient, systematic motions she 
began to pry Miss O’ Day out of her street 
dress. Eglantine didn’t really very much 


blame the ingénue for her venom. She 
realized that the ingénue’s double and 
still expanding chin made it difficult for 
her to maintain the air of immaturity that 
the public demanded of her. 

i She remembered Miss O'Day's longest 
ines: 

“What do I know of the world? I am 
only a young girl, sir. What can I say to 
you?” 

Eglantine thought, with something like 
pity, that this could not be an altogether 
easy or convincing speech for one who had 
reached the point where she concealed the 
exact figures of her weight as grimly as 
those of her age, and knew more ps eee 
the world than it had guessed of itself. 


“Snap out of it!" commanded Miss 
O'Day. “The pink dress to-night for the 
second act.” 

Eglantine hurried into the closet, and 
returned with a wild-rose frock, that, she 
could not help thinking, would have been 
more charming on her slim height than on 
Miss O’ Day’s robust form. 

“Its such a sweet dress,” she said. 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t chatter all 
the while!" requested the actress. “And 
if you pull that original line about this 
being a hot night, I'm going to fire you, 
that’s all!” 

Her call came. She uttered an ungirlish 
exclamation, seized her ruffled garden- 
party parasol, and tripped out of the room 
with an attempt at that airy slouch which 
seems to be expected of those who know 
nothing of the world. . 

Eglantine picked up thescattered articles 
of apparel, then turned her attention to 


Exit Eglantine! by BLANCHE BRACE 


the boundless confusion of the dressing- 
table. Suddenly she paused, staring hard 
at several sheets of thick, creamy paper, 
with “Nash Theatre" opulently engraved 
at the top. 

For a moment Eglantine looked intently 
at the smooth sheets. Suddenly her hand 
went out to the fat yellow pencil lying 
beside the paper. She sat down on the 
dachshund-legged chair in front of the 
dressing-table, and scribbled hastily: 


Dear Nar: You asked me to let you know 
when I got on Broadway. Well, here I am! 
Of course, I'm not a star yet, but, anyhow, I'm 
writing this from the ingénue's dressing-room. 
That's not so bad, do you think? Better than 
playing in “Jonesy” in high school, anyhow. 
Of course you never get clear to New York? 
If you ever should, let me know, and I won't 
forget those free seats I promised you. 

Best love to all the old crowd. Tell them I 
don't forget them, even if actresses haven't 
much time to write. 

Here comes my call-boy. Can't keep my 
audience waiting. Good-by. Jane. 

P.S. How’s Muriel? Is she Mrs. Muriel yet? 


FAR from repenti ng her prevarication, 
Eglantine found the thought of the 
letter tucked in the front of her dress so 


Nat started the applause 
and, deaf to its solo effect, 
kept at it with Western 
zest and persistence 


sustaining that there was a little smile in 
the corner of her mouth all through Miss 
O'Day's tirade as she was being made 
ready for her brief appearance in the third 
act. Even when Merry Jerry renewed the 
subject of a supper Eglantine could very 
well have made use of after the play, her 
insolent jauntiness was real. 

“Changed your mind? Say you have!” 
urged Mer etry. 

. “PI say I have—not!” accented Eglan- 
tine. 

* Better watch out, sister, or I'll change 
mine," threatened Merry Jerry. 

"How can you change what you haven't 
got?" pertly retorted Eglantine. 

“Say, your system is rotten!” frankly 
commented the Rosenberg Quakeress when 
he had gone. “The way to teach a guy 
like that is to go out and order everything 
over three dollars on the bill of fare.” 

. "Why bother?” languidly asked Eglan- 
tine. 


Miss Rosenberg stared. 

“Three-dollar eats are an awful nuisance, 
ain’t they?” she mocked. “Say, you’re 
good! I s’pose you mostly automat at the 
Ritz?” 

* When it's not too hot—or too cold,” 
agreed Eglantine. 

It got steadily hotter and hotter through 
the two torrid weeks that followed. New 
York simmered and sighed like an uneasy 
kettle on a huge, hot hearth. 

Afterward, Eglantine remembered those 
two weeks dimly, as an invalid remembers 
the period of fever. She ate little, slept 
less, and came alive only when it was ak 
solutely necessary for her to do so at the 
theatre. 

Every evening came Merry Jerry, with 
offers of cool rides to where the city no 
longer closed down like oven walls—with 


hints of palatable 
food, icy, heat- 

uenching drink. 

here sprang up in 
Eglantine’s mind 
during this period a 
tiny wonder. Hadn’t Merry Jerry been 
sent to her in this hades as an angel of 
alleviation, rather than as a mocking 
devil? 

'The only comfort she found in these 
fourteen days was the thought of the letter 
that she had written to Nat Dimly she 
felt that she should have been conscience- 
stricken by the enormity of the lie she had 
told. But she wasn’t—she was glad, glad, 

lad! It made her almost cool to think of 

at'sreading that note. She hoped cruelly 
that it would come on a day when Muriel 
had on a limp house dress (of course Nat 
and Muriel were married, by now), and the 
primrose-colored hair was frowsy, and the 
dinner partly under- a: partly over-done. 
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“And I might have married a woman 
who charms Broadway!” Nat would re- 
gretfully think. His heart would be bitter 
within him as he contemplated the ruin 
he had made of his life. Eglantine didn’t 
care if it was; the bitterer, the better. 


T LAST, on a mid-August day, the two 

weeks climbed to a climax of intoler- 
able heat. The city lay gasping and weak, 
like a fevered child. Eglantine told herself 
that if it wasn’t cooler by evening she 
wouldn’t go to the theatre. People who 
were goops enough to go to a play on a 
night like that could find their seats for 
themselves, for all she cared. 

But when the evening came without 
any appreciable lowering of the tempera- 
ture, she rose and dressed and went forth 
on her usual way. Fireflies, like stars, 
must shine whether they are in the mood 
or not. Being an usher was better than 
not being at all—or was it? : 

Merry Jerry came to a halt at her side. 
Freshly shaven, Turkish-bathed, immacu- 
lately dressed, a gardenia in his button- 
hole that might have been marble for all 
the evidence it gave of feeling the heat, 
he looked rather debonair, in spite of 
convexities where concavities should have 
been. He gave a quick, estimating glance 
at Eglantine's listless pallor. 

«That poor little face is all white and 
tired," he told her. 

“It’s my face,” retorted Eglantine, but 
without any sign of pride in the possession. 
“Well, don't bite off your nose to spite 

it," advised Merry Jerry. “Come, 
little girl. This is no weather for 
that stiff-starched manner of 
yours. What's the harm in a little 
ride to get a little girl a little cool, 


7i and a little supper to put a little 


flesh on her little bones, and a lit- 
tle drink of something cold to cool 
her little throat?” 

Eglantine stared at him, her 
brown eyes huge in her white face. 
For the first time her answer was 
not instantly forthcoming. Merry 
Jerry glanced quickly at her, and 
then dropped his lids to hide the 
triumph in his eyes. 

“Pil see after the show,” said 
Eglantine. 

* Some folks has all the luck," 
commented the Rosenberg 
Quakeress. ''Be sure to order the 
three-dollar ones." 

Eglantine led up the aisle two slim, 
bobbed-haired stenographers in the same 
sleeveless gowns they wore to the office, 
and their escorts, whom she judged to be 
wholesale buyers from the region of St. 
Louis. She trailed tiredly back again. 
Then she guided to their places two sparse, 
excited school-teachers en route for Shake- 
speare's grave, and gallantly determined, 
on the way, to sit in orchestra seats for 
once in their lives. A trickle of other 
comers followed. 

“See the splinter just in from the 
sticks!" urged Miss Rosenberg, as Eglan- 
tine drifted limply back to the rear of the 
house. 

Without curiosity, Eglantine's glance 
followed the other's nod. Then her gaze 
changed to one of passionate interest that 
speedily mounted to horror. There was 
nothing in the newcomer's appearance 
that justified such a look. He was a tall, 
brown youth, (Continued on page 142) 


Blanche Bates Gives 
Her Secret of Happiness 


She tells also how she happened to go on the stage, some of her experiences before 
she became a star, and what she has learned about, and 
from, her audiences in the theatre 


By Mary B. Mullett 


ST of you—in fact, I sup- 
: se practically all of you— 
bios little or nothing of the 
delights and the difficulties 


of "interviewing" people; at 
least, not as a regular job. if ou did, 
you would find that some of these oc- 
casions deserve to be marked with a white 
stone. 

I'm sure I don't know why we say “a 
white stone." Sounds like a tombstone, 
set up over some buried hopes, which 
isn't at all what I mean. 

For instance, there are rare but happy 
times in my own experience when one 
of these interviews—tormidable word!— 
takes place in front of an open fire, with all 
that this means of easy companionable- 
ness. And these talks always are marked 
with one of those imaginary white stones. 

I have just put one up, figuratively 
speaking, to the memory of yesterday 
afternoon, when I went to see Blanche 
Bates. Not on the stage, where we know 
her so well as an actress; but in her own 
home, to find what the real Blanche Bates 
is like. 

It was our first talk together; and the 
setting was an up-stairs room, lined with 
books, filled with that intangible some- 
thing which we call livableness, and bright 
with an open fire singing a little song of 
welcome. 

I wasn't conscious of the fire at first, 
for I was responding to another welcome, 
one which had that best warmth of all— 
the warmth of an ardent and generous 
human heart. 

Blanche Bates is a Californian; and she 
is just as we picture Californians in our 
imagination—eager, impulsive, with a 
sort of sparkling frankness. She seems a 
real embodiment of that land of-sunshine, 
of flowers, of sea, and of mountains. 

To be sure, she wasn't born there; but 
that was a mere accident. Her father and 
her mother, who were actors, were on tour 


in the Northwest, expecting to return to 


their home in San Francisco before the 
advent of the baby. It was just like 
Blanche Bates to upset this schedule by 
arriving, unexpectedly, when her mother 
was at Portland! That impulsive eager- 
ness has been characteristic of her ever 
since. 

However, she was promptly taken down 
to San Francisco, where she belonged; and 
there, except for one period of six years, 
she grew up. 

“While i was still only a baby," Miss 
Bates explained, “my father and mother 
went to Australia. They took me with 
them, on a sailing ship, where my mother 
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cared for me with one hand and fought 
off rats with the other. It must have been 
thrilling, but not pleasant. 

* We were out there six years. My little 
sister was born there; and my father died 
there. Then we came back home. Before 
the trip to Australia, my father had owned 
a theatre in San Francisco. His company, 
in which he and my mother starred, was 
one of the best on the Coast. But we came 
back to very different conditions. 

“The family fortunes were in a state of 
complete collapse. Out of the wreck, my 
mother managed to save enough for a 
little cottage, which at least gave us a 
home. But we couldn’t live on air—not 
even California air. 

“While we had been at the other end of 
the earth, the San Francisco theatrical 
manages had begun importing famous 
stars from New York. My mother, even 
though she had been a star herself, could 
get no engagement now, except for a minor 
part in one of these companies. Her own 
career became a tragedy. 

* Modjeska was then in San Francisco, 
and was to appear in ‘Mary Stuart.’ My 
mother was given the róle of Queen Eliza- 
beth; and I still have a vivid memory of 
her, in the kitchen of our little cottage, 
holding a frying pan which she had been 
scouring, and rehearsing the grandilo- 
quent lines she was to speak in the play." 

“While you,” I suggested, “stood by 
and dreamed of the time when you would 
be on the stage—with no frying pan in the 
background." i 


*"NTOT at all!" declared Miss Bates. “I 

never even thought of going on the 
stage, until I was practically on it! Asa 
girl, the only thing I wanted to get on was 


a horse. Naturally, we couldn't afford 
horses of our own. But most ple in 
San Francisco, including some of Mother's 


friends, did have horses. I was always 
riding, or swimming, when I wasn't in 
school. The vacant Tots seemed to be full 
of horses; the sea was clcse by; and I cut 
quite a figure in school. So why think 
about the stage? 

“My nearest approach to it was when I 
became author and business manager of 
the plays we children used to give in our 
cellar. My one ambition at that time was 
to be a writer; so I always produced these 
original, very original, dramas. But I was 
never cast for the lovely heroine. No, 
indeed! I wasn't pretty. Everybody, in- 
cluding myself, realized this. So I always 
had the grubbiest and meanest róle there 
was. 

“But, by common censent, I ran the 


box office! I collected the pins, or the 
bottles, which were the price of admission. 
Bottles preferred, because we could sell 
those to the junk man. As an actor, for I 
always had a male part, I don't think I 
shone much, even in the obscurity of our 
cellar. But as a business manager I was 
little short of sublime." 

“And how did you come off as the au- 
thor?" I asked. 

“Well,” she laughed, “as I was the 
business manager, also the oldest and 
largest member of the company, nobody 
could fire me. So at least I continued to 
dominate in the author's field. 

“ But, seriously," she went on, “‘I reall 
did want to write. And for a long time 
thought I was going to. I was one of those 
superficially brilliant pupils—who are 
nothing but fireworks! Showy flashes of 
easily acquired learning—but not true 
knowledge." 


WHEN Miss Bates said this, she was 
not just to herself. Back of her un- 
deniable brilliance there is keen intelli- 
ence. No one else would say of her, 
“Nothing but fireworks!" But it is char- 
acteristic of her to be always laughing at 
herself; making herself the target of her 
own humor. 

And it is equally characteristic of her 
that she does not make other people the 
target of that humor. She is one of the 
few people I know who are willing to be 
“funny” at their own expense, and only at 
their own expense. 

While I was thinking something of this 
sort, she was saying, “The time came when 
I had to admit that I had only the am- 
bition, not the ability, to be a writer. By 
that time, I was in high school, and I was 
thinking seriously about my future. Even 
then, the stage didn't occur to me. In- 
stead, for some inexplicable reason, I de- 
cided to become a doctor. 

“I confided this decision to our old 
family physician, Doctor Cole, who re- 
ceived it with open scorn. However, I 
was insistent; so he allowed me to come 
to his office every afternoon, after 
school, to spend two hours very grand- 
y reading medicine. I kept this up 

uring almost the whole of my last 

year in high school. 
. "Finally he said to me, *Now I think 
it is time for you to.go to lectures and 
clinics. Come to the hospital this after- 
noon and we'll make a start.’ 

“Pleased? You should have seen me! 
I went—and lasted only through the 
clinic. Ie wasn't à surgical one. Still, 
the 'close-ups' of (Continued on page 184) 
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Blanche Bates 


aa “ The Famous Mrs. Fair.” 


BORN in Portland, Oregon, but brought up in Among the successful pars in which she has spp 
ME 


San Francisco, Blanche Bates seems a true product of are "Madame Butte ' “The Girl of the Golden 
that land of sunshine and flowers. Her father and West," and her present play, “Mrs. Partridge Pre- 
mother were actors. Miss Bates began her stage sents.” In private life Miss Bates is Mrs. George 
career by taking very small parts in a stock company, Creel, wife of the well-known journalist. They have 
but after moving to New York she soon became a star. two children, and make their home in New York City. 
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John L. Queeny 


MR. QUEENY is president of the Monsanto Chem- 
ical Works, of St. Louis, one of the most important 
American firms in the chemical field. When he was 
twelve years old he began working as an errand boy 
in a wholesale drug company. During the next twen- 
ty-five years he was purchasing agent and sales 
manager for wholesale drug houses in New Orleans, 
New York, and St. Louis. Mr. Queeny's first inde- 
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pendent business venture was a sulphur refinery. 
On the opening day the little plant went up in smoke. 
It took him five years to save enough to make another 
start.. During the war his firm rendered conspicuous 
service in discovering the process of manufacture of 
a number of important chemicals, whose formulas, 
up to this time, had been jealously guarded by 
erman manufacturers, 


^Its Dangerous To Be 
Too Good a Loser!” 


This is the advice of John F. Queeny, president and largest stockholder of the 
Monsanto Chemical Works, at St. Louis, one of the biggest industries 
of its kind in the world—Mr. Queeny has twice been beaten 
to a finish financially; but his spirit is simply unbeat- 
able —When he is knocked down he gets up, 
dusts off his hat, and starts all over 


. By Harry A. Stewart 


OHN F. QUEENY was working at 
his desk in St. Louis one e in the 
year 1897, when the telephone 
rang. He took the receiver from 
the hook and said, “Hello.” 

In an agitated voice, the man at the 
other end of the wire reported: 

“Mr. Queeny, your sulphur plant 
caught fire as soon as it started to operate. 
It's burning fiercely now. Nothing can 
save it!" 

eeny hesitated a moment, then he 
replied, “All right," and hung up the re- 
ceiver. He turned back to his papers and 
resumed work. Every dollar he owned in 
the world was going up in smoke. He 
was nearly forty years old. 

purchasing agent for a large St. 

Louis wholesale drug house, Queeny, in 
the course of years, had become familiar 
with sulphur. In those days it all came to 
this country from Sicily in lumps, just as 
it was taken from the mines. Before it 
could be used it had to be refined. There 
was a good market for refined sulphur, and 
Queeny decided to go into business for 
himself. Accordingly, he invested all his 
money, a few thousand dollars, in a re- 
fining plant. f 

e money he had was sufficient to 
purchase apparatus and a stock of crude 
sulphur; but nothing was left for op- 
erating expenses. So Queeny kept his 
job as purchasing agent, intending to de- 
vote part of his salary to his plant until 
the new business should begin to pay its 


way. 

Nights and Sundays he worked on his 
plans, wrote letters to prospective cus- 
tomers, and scanned machinery cata- 
logues. At last, his new plant was ready 
to start. The night before, he had gone 
over everything, talked with his em- 
ployees, and satisfied himself that all was 
well. The next morning, with the first 
turn of the crushing rolls, the plant had 
burst into flames. 

Sulphur is very inflammable. In those 
days, the refining process consisted of 
crushing the sulphur ore to a fine powder 
between heavy rollers, and melting the 
powder in huge kettles. The impurities 
sank to the bottom and the pure sulphur 
was drawn off at the top. Then it was 
cast into molds, and became the product 
commercially known as brimstone. 

It was a hazardous business. In the 
crushing process, if a nail or flint or other 


hard substance got into the rolls, it was 
likely to strike sparks, and these sparks 
exploded the sulphur dust which hung 
suspended in the air. This was probably 
what had happened in Queenys plant. 
At any rate, Queeny was broke. 

Under the circumstances, he might have 
thrown down his pencil, pushed back his 
work, and gone to brooding. Some men 
would have rushed to the scene of the 
fire and vented their disappointment and 
bitterness in complaints to others. Queeny 
did none of these things. When he got 
the news he said, “All right,” and went 
on with the work for which he was draw- 
ing a salary. 

e continued to work until his usual 
hour for leaving his desk. His wife had 
arranged a little party for that night. 
Queeny said nothing about the fire, either 
to his wife or to their guests. He took 
his usual quiet part in the evening’s 
gayety. If he had a weight upon his 
mind, nothing in his appearance or in his 
actions betrayed it. 

The next day he was plugging away at 
his job again. It took him four years to 
save enough money to make a new start; 
and saving was only a mild preliminary to 
the real fight of getting established in 
business. 


I5 THE language of the prize-ring, 
Queeny lost his first bout with fate by a 
quick knockout. In his second, he was 
twice beaten all over the ring, but he won 
out. At no time did anyone ever hear 
John F. Queeny “‘holler!” 

He is now president and chairman of 
the board of the Monsanto Chemical 
Works, Incorporated, in St. Louis. The 
value of the plants owned by this com- 
pany, in which he is the largest stock- 
holder, runs into millions. It is one of the 
largest industries of its kind in*the United 
States. 

Through the window of his office, where 
I talked to him, came intermittently the 
rattle of motor trucks and the soft breath- 
ing of some giant machine in the works. 
The room in which we sat was a very 
large one. In the corners were gigantic 


‘vases of pierced and carved bronze, the 


work of old Japanese craftsmen. On the 
walls were]many paintings. 

Queeny sat at a big mahogany desk, but 
the man dwarfed the desk. He is more 
than six feet tall and he is strongly made. 


Sixty-five years have whitened his hair 
and his close-clipped mustache, but time 
has not lessened his fighting spirit. The 
same man who refused to be whipped at 
forty reéstablished his claim to unbreaka 
ble courage nearly twenty years later, when 
he was in his sixties. I will tell you all 
about those two fights further on in this 
article. 

Queeny's face tells nothing unless he 
wishes it to. Words come from him 
meagerly and slowly, but every syllable 
has a punch in it. Consideration and re- 
flection are powder; words are bullets. 
Queeny isn't loaded for anything but big 
game. 


HEN he told me about the fire which 

in a few moments had wiped out his 
first business venture, I asked, “Why 
didn't you tell your wife what had hap- 
pened?” 

He considered my question, and then 
replied slowly: 

“I suppose I didn't want to spoil her 
evening.” 

“Why didn’t you say something be- 
sides ‘All right’ tofthe man who called you 
up and told you about the fire?” 

“What was there to say ?" he countered. 
“I knew that there was nothing to be 
done, so there was no use talking about it.” 

** You're a good loser," I remarked. 

* Not too good, I hope," he retorted. 
“When you meet a backset it's all right 
not to whine about it. But this business 
of being a ‘good loser’ can be carried too 
far. You can get in the habit of losing. 
You can resign yourself to a loss, and 
then, the next time something upsets 
your plans, why, you sort of take it for 
granted. Finally, you get so you exfect 
loss. And we usually get what we expect, 
don’t we? No, I don't want to be too 
good a loser." 

* Well, at any rate,” I remarked, “you 
don't talk about your losses. Why not? 
Sometimes it does a man good to unbur- 
den himself." 

“I know it does," he replied; “but did 
you ever think about what it does to the 
other person? Isn’t it a selfish sort of 
relief—to unload your troubles on some- 
body else?" 

“Where did you get that idea?" I asked. 

He considered again, his blue eyes fixed 
on vacancy. When Queeny thinks, he de- 
votes everything (Continued on page 193) 
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“Don’t Go to Any 
Trouble” 


A story 


By Margaret Culkin Banning 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. 


N THE top of the ice box was a 

round-shouldered piece of ice with a 

pint bottle of ginger ale leaning rak- 

ishly against it. "Barbara closed the 

top door and opened the big door 
below. On one side were two tomatoes, 
half a head of lettuce, a triangle of cold 
steak, and some cold boiled beets. On the 
other she saw a quart of milk, half a pint 
of cream, some mayonnaise in a cereal 
bowl, a small piece of cheese and a saucer 
of lard—and so little butter! 

She had thought that at least she could 
make sandwiches. But if she did make 
them for that mob in there, the children 
TUNE have enough butter for break- 

ast. 

The swinging door from the pantry 
opened and Alan appeared. He filled the 
doorway with his big healthy body, ex- 
pansive with hospitality, the softening of 
a smile around his friendly eyes. 

"Don't go to any trouble will you, 
dear? Just pick up anything. They all 
know it's informal. We didn't have any 
idea of stopping when we left the motion 
picture, but this is a lot nicer than a 
restaurant. Give them anything." 

“But there isn't anything!” 

“ Coffee?" 

“You’ve got to have something with 
coffee, and if I make sandwiches there 
won't be enough butter for breakfast." 

Alan appeared to think. 

"Give them crackers then." Before 
she had time to demur he bent and kissed 
the top of her head. 

* Just don't bother, dear. Anything 
will do." The swing door swished as he 
went back to the living-room. 

Barbara pursed her lips without paying 
any attention. She got out a loaf of bread 
and cut it swiftly into clean thin slices, 
thinned the cream, and used some of it in 
the mayonnaise. The alarm clock on the 
shelf ticked busily in competition with 
Barbara for twenty minutes as she went 
from stove to ice box, from bread box to 
cake box. Two big glass trays standing 
on the kitchen table began to be com- 
fortably filled. Coffee, tomato sandwiches 
(how far you could stretch two tomatoes, 
two Spanish onions and some mayonnaise! 
—it took hardly any butter), a tray of 
fruit cake eked out with cookies, sugar, 
cream, beautifully ironed napkins. 

She carried the first tray into the living- 
room, and Alan jumped up to take it 
from her as the chorus went up. 

“You shouldn't have gone to all that 
trouble, Barbara." 

“This is a regular feast!" 

"Why wouldn't you let me help?" 
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Barbara took their compliments 
and protests quietly. She may not 
have heard them, so absorbed was 
she in getting just the right amount 
of cream in each cup. There wasn't 
any too much cream for eight peo- 
ple, even with her judicious thin- 
ning, and if the milkman was late in 
the morning breakfast would be a 
desolate meal. But she was secretly 
proud of having been adequate to 
the situation. 

The living-room was warm and 
bright. Barbara, looking up from 
her coffee pouring, saw how much 
they all were enjoying its comfort, 
the wood fire behind the twisted 
brass andirons, the chairs, each chosen for 
comfort and placed with grace, the low 
tables just within reach for ash trays or 
coffee cups. Her mind leaped ahead past 
the present comfort to the thought of its 
continuation and improvement. 

The curtains really needed renewing. 
Six more months and they would be shabby. 
She regarded them speculatively while 
the others went on talking and laughing 
and eating. It was time, she thought 
vaguely, that people began to go home. 
Past midnight. She was glad to see some- 
ooe get up at last and move toward the 

oor. 


ALAN stood on the front porch waiting 
to see if anyone’s car was frozen, listen- 
ing to the starting of each chugging engine 
as the final act of watchful hospitality. 
His wife did not share his concern. Al- 
ready she had begun to take the dishes 
out to the pantry, getting rid of the ugly 
débris, sodden cigarettes swimming in 
pale tan coffee. In the living-room she 
restored the chairs and cushions to their 
proper angles, and was again on her way 
to the kitchen sink when Alan came back. 

“They had a great time," he said, 
glowing. ‘‘You’re not going to wash 
those things to-night, are you?" 

“I must. I'd rather wash them than 
see Sarah's cross face in the morning. Be- 
sides, I was using my best Spode, and I 
don't like to let it lie around with the 
breakfast dishes. Something might get 
broken." 

“Then let me help." 

*No—go to bed. You're tired, Alan, 
and you need to get up early. I'd rather 
do it alone. It's really quicker." 

* Well, I wish you'd let me help," he 
said, departing. 

The house grew very still down-stairs. 
Barbara washed each piece of china care- 
fully and polished it with her fine linen 


cloths. Everything about Barbara was 
fine and well kept up, like her dish towels. 
She never allowed herself to get slovenly. 
There was never anything of hers that was 
not well taken care of, except perhaps the 
face that was reflected in her glass pantry 
doors. It had been a pretty face. 
Barbara was one of the medium-brown, 
size-eighteen girls who make city streets 
in the United States so exciting, trim 
of wrist and neck and ankle, with plenty 
of soft brown hair, and a complexion 
which had enough color without ever being 
florid. A face which an hour of gayety ora 
night of romance could make charming or 
even beautiful, and also a face which ten 
years of close concentration on clothes 
and curtains and housekeeping and chil- 
dren's manners could make strangely in- 
tent and yet strangely blank. Barbara 
was on her way to becoming a thin, 
middle-aged woman, one of those whose 
children speak of her with respect and 
affection, and whose virtues are summed 
up after her death in conventional phrases. 


VERYTHING was immaculate at last. 
Barbara's feet ached as she went up- 
stairs. Her cheeks burned and her eyes 
stung. Alan was already in bed. He looked 
at her commiseratingly, putting down the 
book he was reading. 
“You shouldn't have gone to so much 
trouble, Barbara. You are worn out." 
“Tm all right," said Barbara wearily. 
She got ready for bed. That didn't take 
long. But the children had to be inspected, 
their three little beds tucked in again, 
a hot-water bottle refilled for Jack's bed, 
because he had a slight cold, the windows 
let down from the top. There were so 
many little things. She went mechani- 
cally from one duty to another, enumer- 
ating them unconsciously as she did so. 
“Poor tired Barbara,” said her husband. 
“Call me if the children fret, won't you?" 


he 
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He was asleep and breathing with com- 
fortable heaviness when Jack coughed, 
with the harsh barking cough that indi- 
cated croup. 

Barbara got up the first time to give 
him ipecac, the second time to make hot 
compresses, and the third time to light a 
steám kettle in his room. It was four 
o'clock before she went to sleep, and seven 
when she wakened to listen to the chil- 
dren laughing and talking. 

She called across the room to her hus- 
band, and he stirred in his cheerful, 
sleepy fashion, asking her if she had had a 
good rest. 
ee had croup,” 

* He sounds all right now,” said Alan. 
*Tm afraid. that you just fussed over 
him.” 

He didn’t say it unkindly, but with 
sympathy. 

Barbara did not answer. Her head was 
light with fatigue, but already she had 
started to’ put her day in order. As she 
had feared, the milkman was late. There 
was only a little milk for the children’s 
cereal and for them to drink. Barbara 
gave what cream there was to Alan, and 
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drank her coffee clear, though she didn’t 
like it that way. 2 

“We used nearly. all the cream last 
night and the au Caer isn’t here yet, 
children. You’ll have to be content with 
what you have,” she told Madeline, who 
wanted another glass of milk. 

“Don’t bother, Barbara,” said Alan, 
“this is just fine.” 


BARBARA'S eyes held a little satire as 
she looked at her husband. Of course it 
was fine for him. He had the cream. And 
he had the cream, she reminded herself, be- 
cause she had carefully put away enough 
for his coffee. 

There were times, she thought to her- 
self, when Alan seemed exasperating. 
However, one couldn’t say that, in the 
face of his good temper and kindness 
and ready sympathy. 

Barbara was a little ashamed of herself, 
but she felt that her husband was getting 
on her nerves. She devoted herself to 
stoking the children with cereal and toast, 
and went to the hall to say good-by to 
them as they dashed for school. When she 
came back to cold black coffee and but- 
tered toast, her interest in breakfast had 
altogether gone. 

Alan came around the table and kissed 
her. 

** You're not to work too hard to-day,” 
he told her. “I don't want to find you all 
tired out to-night. Don't do a thing. 
Just rest all day." 


Barbara went down-stairs, pausing on the landing for a glimpse of the 


group in the living-room. . .. 
had ever been in her house, and . 


It was the first time that the Grangers 
. . she was glad to see them there 
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“It’s ironing day, and Sarah will have 
to iron," she answered shortly. 

“Well, let things go then—" 

Barbara's mout t with a little snap; 
but Alan did not notice. 

“I wonder, dear, when you get around 
to it, would you ask Sarah, when she's 
ironing, to press those ties of mine." 

“PII press them." 

“No; have Sarah do it.” 

“They'll be done," she amended her 
promise. j 

“Don’t bother about them, will you?" 
But Barbara knew that when he came 
home the ties would be lying in renewed 
freshness on his bureau, and that he knew 
it, and secretly would expect it, even 
while he disclaimed the intention to cause 
anyone work. He still had not left the 
room. There was something on his 
mind. 

“Yesterday I had a letter from my 
brother John." 

“Yes. How is he?” 

* He's fine. He said that his wife was 
coming on from the West next week and 
could stop a few days here. She's sailing 
for Europe again." 

“Next week?” 

“He says that he doesn’t want us to go 
to a bit of trouble. Just that-she'd like 
to stop off and see the city, and that she 
wants to get acquainted, and be treated 
like one of us. She thinks it's time the 
families got together. Nice way to put 
it, wasn't it?" 

Barbara broke out. 

"It's a stupid way to put it. She can't 
be an AW l and she knows that any 
guest, particularly one that you've never 
seen, can't be treated like a member of the 
family. It means all 
kindsofextra things: 
extra food, extra 
service—and after 
that luncheon I gave 
last week I prac- 
tically promised 
Sarah not to enter- 
tain any more this 
month." 

“Oh, well, we 
needn't entertain 
her. And of course 
if you don't want 
her to come, I can 
simply wire John 
that it isn't con- 
venienttohave her." 

“Nonsense. You 
can't refuse to re- 
ceive your only sis- 
ter-in-law." 

“Well, if I let her 
come, you mustn't 
allow her to bother 
you. You mustn't go 
to one bit of extra 
work." 

He smiled, ob- 
viously glad to have the matter pleasantly 
settled on that basis. 

“I think you'll like her a lot, Barbara. 
I met her once. She's supposed to be 
something of a beauty, you know. John's 
come on tremendously since he married 
her, three years ago. He's making lots of 
money." 

“I suppose they have everything,” 
suggested Barbara. 

"They live pretty well, I guess." 
“Well, we'll try to make your sister-in- 
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law— Janice, isn't it?—we'll try to make 
her comfortable." 

“She couldn't help being comfortable 
here," answered Alan, and breezed out, 
whistling. For a few minutes Barbara did 
‘not rise. Already she had begun to plan 
in spite of herself. The guest-room cur- 
tains and bedspread must go in the wash 
to-morrow to make the room perfectly 
fresh and insure its best appearance. She 
‘would have to get her lunch cloths and 
napkins all laundered, for people would 
no doubt be coming in and out all week, 
even if she did no formal entertaining. 

Sarah came in to take out the dishes, 
and Barbara regarded her worriedly. 
Sarah would have to be told. 

“Sarah, next week, Mrs. John Thom- 
son, my husband's brother's wife, will be 
spending a few days with us." Sarah's 
face became sour. “She is a charming 
lady and I want her to have a good time 
while she's here. Shell just be like one of 
the family. You needn't go to any 
trouble or extra work. I'll look after her 
room myself, and manage to help you with 
the cooking while she’s here.” 

“I thought we weren't going to have 
any more company this month," said 
Sarah. 

It was on the tip of Barbara's tongue 
to say, “So did I," but she did not. 

This need not disturb your routine at 
all, Sarah," she said. "I'll look after 
everything." ` l 

But Sarah's face was unconvinced. She 
went out aggressive and dish-laden, and 
Barbara rose and went into action. 


ANICE THOMSON entered the house 

laughing. Alan was carrying her perfect 
luggage, and she already had a small niece 
by each hand. They looked up at her 
wonderingly. There was something lux- 
urious about Janice which touched a new 
note of response in their small souls. She 
had a picture-book look, with her short 
waved hair and the soft small hat that so 
perfectly matched her fur coat. The coat 
was of mole and squirrel, which set off her 
charming skin and her dark, lazy eyes. 

There was no trace of embarrassment 
about her. She dropped her coat on the 
nearest sofa and sat down before the fire 
which was blazing in her honor. 

“What a lovely room, Alan. You have 
a clever wife.” She smiled at Barbara, 
who smiled back for lack of somethin 
better to say or do and felt both attracte 
to her guest and annoyed by her. The 
children did not mix their emotions. Mrs. 
Thomson had brought presents. She 
opened a dressing bag, and the hearth was 
soon littered with tissue paper and rib- 
bons. They worried Barbara,who wanted 
to clear up. Also, it was on her mind to 
ask her husband if he didn't have to get 
back to his work. But Alan sat around 
blandly, obviously admiring this charm- 
ingly pretty sister-in-law, and beginning 
to suggest ways to entertain her. 

“We ought to ask the Grangers in to- 
night, Barbara. Janice used to know 
Mary Granger. Let's ask the Grangers 
and the Willoughbys, and a few others." 

“Heavens, no!" protested Janice, “PI 
see Mary later. Why have a party?” 

“It won't be any trouble," said Alan. 
“Will it, Barbara?” 

“No, indeed," agreed Barbara, reflect- 
ing that it was one of the nights that 
Sarah went out early. “No trouble at 
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all for Alan," she said under her breath. 

“Come up and let me show you your 
room, Janice,” she suggested. ''Álan, 
don't you think they will be waiting for 
you at the office?" i 

Janice rose comfortably, looking from 
her host to her hostess. She left her hat 
on the table and her purse on the mantel 
as she trailed along after Barbara. Alan 
had no excuse to linger. He went back to 
his work. 


"THE hat and the purse were, as Barbara 
guessed after half. an hour, indicia of the 
way Janice did things. Or, rather, of the 
way she didn't do things. She entered the 
immaculate guest-room, where the chif- 
fonier drawers were tightly shut and the 
dressing table spotless, and left a trail 
of things wherever she turned. It was not 
exactly slovenliness. She simply did 
things in the easiest way. 

It seemed not to occur to her that a 
room should always be faultlessly restored 
after its use, that traces of occupancy 
should be erased, that magazines should 
be replaced, and hats kept on shelves. 
And though it was Sarah's night out, 
and Barbara had been forced to hint that 
it was, Janice sat at the table, lingering 
over her coffee, regaling Alan, and trying 
to regale Barbara, with a host of amusing 
stories picked up here and there. 

They had barely left the table when the 

uests for the evening began to drift in. 

arbara was disturbed. She went to the 
kitchen to try to mollify Sarah, and found 
that august person singing over her work. 
It seemed like a dream, until Barbara 
noted two of Janice's frocks lying over the 
ironing board and on the window ledge 
above the dishpan a five-dollar bill. 

“That’s the way she gets away with 
it," thought Barbara bitterly, even while 
she drew a long breath of relief over 
Sarah's Susceptbilicy to bribery; “but 
what if you haven’t any five-dollar bills 
to give away!” 

However it was clear that Sarah was a 
convert to the guest. That was a comfort. 
The children were converts too, and when 
Barbara went to tuck them in she heard 
nothing but talk of Aunt Janice. 

"Isn't she beautiful, Mother?” asked 
Betty romantically, and Barbara had a 
sudden feeling of intense irritation with 
her daughter, as well as a desire to explain 
moral values and economic differences 
to her. 

Barbara went down-stairs, pausing on 
the landing for a glimpse of the group in 
the living-room. Tiere cenovne ene 
selves. Ít was the first time that the 
Grangers had ever been in her house, and 
on Alan's account she was glad to see 
them there, though vaguely she resented 
the fact that Janice had been the occasion 
of their coming. Granger was a capitalist 
whose interest might be very useful to a 
young fellow in the bond business. 

Janice was very pretty, Barbara ad- 
mitted. It wasn't a flapper prettiness, 
either. She wasn't too thin for a woman 
of thirty-two or thirty-three, nor too pert. 
She looked well cared for—that was it— 
rested—well dressed, and as if she had 
dozens of other gowns to be beautiful in. 
She was easy in every gesture, and con- 
fident, without aggression. 

They were all discussing plans for the 
entertainment of Janice. The Grangers 
were insisting on a small dinner for the 


next night, and Mrs. Willoughby wanted 
to have her chance to pay tribute to the 
interesting guest. Not to be outdone, 
Barbara said she was having a luncheon, 
and began to plan it fai ously in the back 
of her mind. 

Janice was cordial. 

‘I never was in such a hospitable place. 
I meant to stay only long enough to see 
what. my adorable small nieces looked 
like, but everyone is so decent to me—" 

“Oh, you must stay a week, anyway,” 
said Alan. “I don’t find a beautiful sister 
every day.” 

“ Barbara would be awfully tired of me, 
I’m afraid. Guests that pop in on you 
self-announced can be an awful nuisance.” 

"Nonsense," said Alan; ''Barbara's 
crazy to have you.” _ ‘ 

“Well,” agreed Janice, “maybe PH 
stretch it out a bit. I don’t sail until the 
twentieth. But you must please promise 
not to go to any trouble for me." 

They didn't go out that first night. 
They played bridge—two tables, with the 
Grangers and Willoughbys—and Barbara 
served delicious refreshments. She tried 
to act as if she were enjoying the party, 
especially as she met Janice's cool, slow 
eyes resting on her once or twice. But 
when the Grangers and Willoughbys had 
gone and Janice was in bed, Barbara did 
speak to Alan. f 

“This is going to be an expensive visit,” 
she said. 

“Don’t bother about it, dear. Isn't 
Janice a wonder? Don't you like her?" 

* Don't bother about it—how can I 
helpit? Youknow how I plan and budget 
so that we can get by and save a little. 
Suppose I didn't? Suppose I were like 
Janice, and spent a couple of hundred 
dollars on a dress? Do you know that 
dress she had on cost two hundred dollars? 
Do you know my dress was made at 
home and cost sixteen?" 

"Come, darling, you're tired. Now 
jump into bed and let me look after the 
children." 

But Barbara could not. She went her 
rounds with her heart aching as well as 
her feet. 


THAT was the first night. There fol- 
lowed a group of extremely busy days. 
Mary Granger entertained at dinner for 
Janice, and Barbara furbished up her best 
evening gown and went, to spend an eve- 
ning watching Janice receiving the homage 
of a dozen men and that of at least half of 
their wives. Alan, as brother-in-law and 
escort, enjoyed himself hugely. Mrs. 
Willoughby gave a tea in her lovely home, 
and Barbara met women rather intimate- 
ly whom she had known only slightly 
before. 

Barbara's luncheon cost twice what her 
luncheons usually did, and it was a great 
success, according to the guests. But 
Barbara tasted nothing; from sheer fatigue 
she had lost all sense of hunger. Since five 
o'clock that morning she had been up 
making molded salads and preparing 
sweetbreads, and doing all the things that 
Sarah would not have time or skill to do. 

At intervals her husband told her not 
to go to any trouble about the luncheon, 
just to give the guests what was easy. 

aving made those general recommenda- 
tions in his most sympathetic manner, he 
seemed to devote himself to Janice. Janice 
had left the book she wanted up-stairs, and 
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Fe Sea. 


That night, after dinner, Barbara said suddenly, ‘‘Janice’s visit cost me over a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, with the extra clothes we had to get and food and all. I don’t 
know where it's coming from. But you will get it for me, won't you, dear?" 


he went up to get it. Or Janice wanted 
half a dozen telegraph blanks, and he 
went down-town after them. 

Janice did offer to help, but she made 
Barbara so nervous that she quickly gave 
it up. Barbara definitely did not like to 
have Janice around the pantry or linen 
cupboard. She insisted that there was 
nothing she could not do more quickly 
and more easily if unassisted, and Janice 
would go off with the children, disorgan- 
ming their routine, and bringing them 
back gay and adoring and laughing. 

lt was on the evening of the sixth day— 
Janice had agreed to stay seven—that a 
crawd gathered again at the Thomson 
house. They had been to a theatre party 
and Alan had brought them all home for a 


drink of ginger ale. Barbara, stirred to 
final effort, had made a lobster Newburg, 
cheese toast, and coffee, and served a 
generous buffet supper. It was long after 
midnight when the guests went. Barbara 
listened to their last jests, their promises 
and compliments, with a complete sense 
of unreality. 

All that was real to her now was the 
waiting kitchen, the table covered with 
dishes which she had not stopped to wash. 
She knew that the kitchen must be 
clean, so that in the morning Sarah would 
be able to get a good breakfast, with all 
the extra trimmings with which they had 
served breakfast Mns danse came. And 
she knew thatafterward, sometime to-mor- 
row morning, she must sit down and figure 


up what all this had cost, and how to pare 
it off from some other expected and calcu- 
lated expense. The dishes first—the dishes 
first—and then to pound up those pillows— 
“Yes, indeed," she was saying to Mrs. 
Granger, "it's been wonderful to have 
Janice here. . . . Yes, I do hope I shall 
see more of you. It's been very nice to get 
acquainted. . . . Yes, Alan is always 
lots of fun." The last statement was in 
response to various complimentary things 
Mrs. Granger was saying about Alan, i 
He was standing on the hearth rug, 
telling Granger a story. Comfortable and 
healthy and happy, Barbara reflected that. 
he had thoroughly enjoyed this week. 
How bitterly tired she was! f 
Janice, radiant (Continued on page 172) 


Does Your World End - 
At the Foot of Your Own Street? 


“The earth is still studded with untouched riches and magnificent opportunities of 
all kinds," says Professor J. Paul Goode, famous economic geographer. 
“We are on the threshold of great new developments in which busi- 
ness men will make fortunes, scientists will uncover new mar- 
vels and engineers will be called on to build greater 
structures than they have ever dreamed of" 


BOUT the year 1897, farmers of 
the Northwest had great dif- 
ficulty in selling their wheat 
profitably. Ordinarily, the 
shipped it by rail to Duluth 

and from there by vessel to 
Buffalo. At Buffalo, it was 
held in warehouses until it 
could be sent by rail to New 
York and then by vessel again 
to Europe. 

The transit and terminal 
charges were so stiff where the 

rain changed from rail to boat, 
from boat to rail, and from rail 
to ocean steamer, that when 
the wheat was sold at current 
market prices very little was 
left for the farmers. 

But in James J. Hill, the 
railroad king of the Northwest, 
the farmers had a powerful 
friend whose interests were 
closely affiliated with theirs. 
He was quick to realize that if 
they sold their wheat profita- 
bly they would have surplus 
money to buy other products, 
most of which would be shipped 
over his lines. _ 

Hill consulted with his friends 
in charge of railroads running 
southward to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and secured from them 

romises of satisfactory rates. 

hereupon, he diverted most 
of the wheat, sending it south 
instead of east, an unprece- 
dented and wholly unthought- 
of thing; and that year hun- 
dreds of thousands of bushels 
went aboard vessels at Galves- 
ton instead of at New York. 
And the farmers made a profit. 

“For this and many other 
things he did," Professor J. 
Paul Goode said to me re- 
cently, “I have often contended 
that James J. Hill was one of 
the great practical geographers of modern 
times.” 

Professor Goode is himself a distin- 
guished geographer, and is known far and 
wide as a maker of authoritative maps. 

“Economic geography,” he went on to 
explain, “is the study of the location of 
nature's resources, and the relation of 
these resources to man’s needs. By a 
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cal maps. 


By Neil M. Clark 


practical geographer, I mean one who not 
only knows where the resources are but 
who also does something to make them 
available. : 

* Mr. Hill knew the resources of the 
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J. Paul Goode is one of the foremost geographers and map 
makers in the world. For thirty-five years he has been teach- 
ing and doing research work along geographic lines, and 
he is the author of a series of standard physical and politi- 
He was born sixty-two years ago on a Minne- 
sota farm, was educated at the University of Minnesota and 
is now Professor of Geography at the University of Chicago 


Northwest as no other man did, and he 
built his railroads to make them available 
long before other people had faith in his 
dreams. By doing so, he opened up a 
new empire, inconceivably rich, and in- 
cidental y made a great fortune for him- 
self. 

* Economic geography” is a big mouth- 
ful. But when you understand what it 


means it's a tremendously fascinating 
subject, for it deals with where and how 
men can make a living, create fortunes, 
and perform great services. - Professor 
Goode has been studying the location and 
character of the world's re- 
sources for -years. To talk 
with him about it all is to see 
visions and dream dreams. 
“Most of us," he says, “ac- 
complish little things because 
we don't think big things. The 
world seems to end at the foot 
of the street, because that is 
as far as we are in the habit of 
looking. In short, our knowl- 
edge of geography is too narrow!” 


Pave GOODE got an early 
start in his love for geogra- 
phy. He was born on a farm in 
southeastern Minnesota,a fron- 
tiercountry in 1862. His people 
were very poor; but they had a 
few much-treasured pos- 
sessions, one of which was 3 
copy of a travel journal con- 
taining pictures of scenes in dis- 
tant lands. These pictures fas- 
cinated Paul. Every time he 
looked at them there deepened 
in his heart a desire to know 
about the far-away places they 
fence That desire led 

im to study geography. 

As a young man, Goode was 
eager to go to college and pur- 
sue this subject, but it was not 
until he was twenty-two that 
he was able to gather enough 
funds to enter the University of 
Minnesota. He was graduated 
there, and since that time he 
has devoted thirty-five years to 
research and teaching. He is 
now professor of geography at 
the University of Chicago. 

As a geographer, Professor 
Goode early became dissatis 
fied with existing maps, because they di 
torted the size and shape of various areas 
of the earth's surface. 

“The earth,” Professor Goode pointed 
out, “is a globe. We know it’s impossible 
to transform the surface of a globe into 
a flat surface without sacrificing some of 
the facts. Therefore we must select the 
facts we particularly want to emphasize 
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That China was once a strong engineering nation is shown 
by the Great Wall, which is 1,500 miles long and averages 30 
This wall, if it were in this 
country, would reach in a straight line from Augusta, Maine, 
Professor Goode believes that 
China will again become powerful in industry and engineer- 
ing through its enormous resources in coal and water power 


feet high and 15 feet broad. 
to Bismarck, North Dakota. 


and present them truthfully; the other 
elements we must represent as best we can. 

* Area, or comparative size, is for most 
of us of the greatest importance. But area 
never was shown correctly on our maps. 
As you go toward the poles, on many 


maps, shapes and areas are badly out of 


proportion. Greenland, for in- 
stance, is mapped as a conti- ç 
nent larger than South America, | 
whereas it is really about one. 
ninth aslarge. North America 
is shown much larger than Af- 
rica, yet it is only seven tenths 
as large.” 


ARIOUS devices were in- 
vented to remedy this fault; 
but none was notably success- 
ful until Professor Goode in- 
vented what is technically 
known as the homolosine pro- 
jection. This device makes it 
possible to produce a map 
of the world that is both re- 
liable and easy to interpret, for 
it shows, on a flat surface, the 
whole earth, all parts of which 
are reproduced with their cor- 
rect areas. 
Before he undertook to make 
a single map, Professor Goode 
spent eight years simply sur- 
veying the material. The re- 
sults of his painstaking work 
can be seen in his map of the 
United States, one of the first 
he published. 
his map appeared a good 
many years ago, and has been 
anniy used by thousands 
of people; yet no error of any 
kind his ogee been found on it, 
except a broken letter of type 
used in printing the name a 
certain place in West Virginia. 
“In economic geography," Professor 
Goode said to me recently, “the impor- 
tant things maps should tell are Wes 
resources are, and where fee are. To 
understand the relations between people 
and resources, a number of other matters, 
such as land relief, climate, soil, and the 
facilities for transportation, should be put 


into map form. With these sets of facts, 

ou can tell what you really want to 
Enos which is, where people can make a 
living. 

ST reniendeiis changes have been 
wrought in recent years by new discov- 
eries and inventions. Resources that 
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Victoria Falls, on the Zambesi River, in Africa. Next to 
coal, Professor Goode ranks water as the greatest natural 
resource. Africa is particularly rich in rapids and falls. 
It is calculated that the Congo River alone has more po- 
tential electricity than there is in all the United 


formerly went to waste are now used 
profitably; and further inventions and 
discoveries are certain to make it possible 
to use all our resources more completely. 

“The possibilities in the tropics and in 
the polar regions are hardly touched yet. 
At home, we need to make three blades of 
grass grow where only one grows now; to 
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Big Creek power house of the Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, in the high Sierras. Some of the pipe lines bringing the 
water down from the reservoir above the power house are more 
than half a mile in length. The water at the point of emer- 
£ence rushes with such tremendous velocity that you could 
Scarcely cut into it with an ax. 
line directly behind the building, and on over the mountain 


You can see the path of a pipe 


make a pound of coal do twice the work it 
now does; and to eliminate wastes that 
are costing lives, energy, and billions of 
dollars every year. 

“In studying and developing such re- 
sources, business men can make fortunes; 


-scientists can extend the boundaries of 


knowledge; engineers will be 
called on to erect greater struc- 
tures than they ever before 
dreamed of; and adventurers 
"can have their fill of adventure. 
*But those who profit by 
these opportunities must get 
out of the habit of believing 
that nothing new can happen. 
My maps tell me that much 
can and will happen. I foresee 
a tremendous rate of progress 
in the next five and ten years, 
as well as in the next fifty and 
one hundred years. If you 
look at a map, and see merely 
laces, you might as well not 
ook; but if you see oppor- 
tunity, the map may reveal a 
wonderful story. 


“TN TRAVELING about our 

own country," he contin- 
ued, * whether on a map oron a 
train, I often have the feelin 
that we have barely scra a 
the surface. Do you Eiin N 
that we produce only an av- 
erage of twelve to fifteen bush- 
els of wheat to the acre in the 
United States? We produce a 
total of more than any other 
two countries; but farmers in 
France and England raise 
twice as much to the acre as 
we do. The time will come 
when we too must farm in- 
tensively. 

“Tt is estimated that there 
are now one billion, seven hundred and 
fifteen million people in the world. The 
number is increasing. Standards of living 
are rising nearly everywhere, and as the 
rise people require more and better food. 
The time is coming when we must look to 
the waste places for it. One great waste 
place is land— (Continued on page 166) 


States 
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“Riding the ball." Two spirited young struc- 
tural ironworkers—buddies in a dangerous 
trade—taking a daring ride up into space 


TEEL? Man and boy, I guess 

I’ve handled as euch steel as 

anybody. Hundreds of tons of it. 

Thousands of tons of it. 

“Ever hear of the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal? The Chicago Ferris 
Wheel? The Bear Mountain Bridge? 
Carnegie Music Hall? Pennsylvania Ele- 
vated? Lenox Avenue and Broadway 
Subways? Hudson Tubes? I was one o' 
the boys that put the steel in them jobs. 
Sure. And the other jobs? Say, if I 
started tellin’ you all the jobs I worked 
on—bridges, buildings, turntables, tun- 
nels—you'd be here all night. 

“T guess there ain't a bridgeman be- 
tween Coney Island and Montana who 
doesn't know Bill 
Ritchie. They've all 
worked with me, or 
for me, on some steel 
jobs, somewhere, 
sometime. Forty 
years I been at it.” 

Standing on a giant 
truss, with legs wide 
apart like a sailor, 
“Bill”? Ritchie, 
rugged foreman of a 
“raisin? gang” at 
work on the steel 
skeleton of a new and 
towering structure, 
looked out over New 
York’s forest of build- 
ings, and thought 
back over his life. 
One powerful, thick- 
wristed hand grasped 
a derrick line. 

“Structural iron- 
worker,” he said, 
when I asked him 
what he was called 
officially. “Structural 
ironworkers and 
bridgemen is what we 
are. À tough, healthy 
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lot too, bridgemen. You 
got to be tough to handle 
steel. 

“Why, say, I remember 
one time out in Idaho, a 
crew of us—thirty-six men, 
buildin’ bridges acrost the 
Snake River for the Union 
Pacific—swung a two-hun- 
dred-and-seventy-foot span in seven hours. 
Seven hours. Sure, it’s a record. The 
U. P. sent out a special train to bring us 
into Boise City on Christmas. Back in 
'94 this was. 

“Two coachloads full of bridgemen. 
Say, when we hit that town! Talk about 
your tough Westerners—the bridgemen 
didn't move to one side for any of 'em. 
We sure cleaned up. Came out wearin' 
seven-dollar hats, all of us." 

"What was the closest call you ever 
had?" I asked. 

"We was buildin’ a bridge down in 
Kentucky for a railroad,” Ritchie said, 
“and had got along pretty well when 
one day we was hoistin’ an eighty- 


Bill Ritchie, a rugged veteran of tunnels, turntables, skyscrapers, and 
bridge-building projects from coast to coast. 
years, and has walked girders at dizzy heights, in wind and rain and sleet 


He has handled steel for forty 


“Its a Tough Job, 
But Somebody’s 
Got to Swing It" 


The story of Bill Ritchie, who for forty years 

has been a structural ironworker — His thrill. 

ing experiences in helping to build sky. 
scrapers, tunnels, and bridges 


By John Monk Saunders 


six-foot steel post up in the air ready to 
set 'er in position. The boys was a little 
leery o' this bridge anyway, because she 
collapsed a year before and carried eighty 
bridgemen down into the river with ’er. 
None of ’em came up, either. 

“Well, we was puttin’ ’er up again, and 
we started to h’ist this big post. They 
was a guy line from the traveler looped 
around one end of ’er. 

* One of the boys, ‘Bill’ Handley, hollers, 
‘Hold ’er a minute;’ and Bill cleared up 
the ‘guy line and said, ‘Pll ride the post 
u 


“No, you won't,' yells the foreman; 
*nobody's goin’ to ride steel on this job. 
Enough's been hurt a’ready.’ 


“THAT saved Bill's life, I guess, ’cause if 
he'd been on that post when shefell—! 

Well, I was standin' between the cable 
runnin' to the hoistin' engine and the 
spot where the post was to land. And 
the foreman give the signal to raise 'er, 
and up she went till she was standing on 
one end. She was too heavy for the en- 
gine, I guess, because, 
all of a sudden, we 
heard a crash, and 
the spool that was 
windin' up the line 
jumped clear out of 
gear. That eighty- 
six-foot steel post 
started to drop. 

“You should ’a’ 
seen them bridgemen 
run. They wasn't a 
man left on the struc- 
ture when she hit. Ex- 
cept me. I couldn't 
move either way. 
was caught between 
where the post was 
comin' down and the 
rope runnin' along- 
side o' me. Runnin, 
did I say? Why, that 
big manila rope was 
payin’ out so hot she 
sizzled. She leaped 
up in the air and 
threw a toupla loops 
—the way lightning 
does on the way down 
sometimes. 

“I stood as still as 
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a post, but one o' them loops hit me. Just 
flicked me on the arm. It eiui through 
a leather coat, a heavy shirt, and thick 
woolen underclothes, and took the skin 
off my arm.: The post landed with an 
awful smack beside me, but somehow the 
whole structure didn't go down, as the 
boys expected. She shivered a'right, but 
shé stood up. Sa-ay, if Bill ’ad ’a’ been 


| on her! 


: them piles when 


“Seven men quit the job right there. 
They said that bridge was Jonahed. I 
think it was, at that. But for an accident 
the whole works would 'a' gone out from 
under us again. 

"All the piles for the false work had 
been drove except one. The boys was al- 
ready puttin' up a bent o' falsework on 


the last one was 
bein’ drove. But, a 
funny thing, she 
bounced! 

“Hit 'er again,’ 
says the foreman; 
‘see if she'll bounce 
again.” Well, the 
pile driver come 
down again, and 
dang near drove 
that post out o' 
sight. 

"*That's funny,’ 
said the foreman, 
and sends a diver 
down to see what 
happened. Well, sir, 
that diver found the 
pile drove clear 
through the hull of 
a sunken coal boat, 
bottom side up. The 
rest of them piles 
was just restin’ on 
that old boat. If 
we'd 'a' gone ahead, and set up our false- 
work on them piles, they'd ’a’ gone out 
from under us sure, and we'd ’a’ been 
through buildin' bridges for a long, long 
time. Ye-es, sir. 

“T suppose in my time I’ve seen fo 
men take the plunge. No-fault of their 
own, just the luck of 
the trade. When we 
was puttin up the 
Ferris Wheel in 
Lincoln Park in Chi- 
cago, after the 
World's Fair, they 
was a fellow workin’ 
with us named Tom 
Downes. He was one 
of the best iron- 
workers I ever saw, 
knew his job, and was 
as sure-footed asa cat. 

e was the last man I 
ever expected to see 
fall. 

. "Well, one day, 
Just after lunch, M 
was workin' just 
above the shaft of the 
wheel, a hundred and 
sixty feet up. I was 
sendin’ material to 

im from the ground, 
steel stringpieces for 
the spokes of the 
wheel. I happened to 
belookin’ right at him 
when he lost his bal- 
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streets below. 


nerves. 


ance. It was proba- 
bly the first time in 
his life that he lost 
his balance. And it 
was the last. 

* He was reachin' 
over the shaft to un- 
fasten a line, and all 
of a sudden he 
seemed to shoot 
right out into space. His hands was 
clutchin’ at the air, tryin’ to grab onto 
somethin'. If he could 'a' got his hands 
on anythin’ he could ’a’ held on. He had 
a powerful grip. Most ironworkers have. 
But it was too late. 

“Down he come, twistin’ and turnin’, 


Driving red-hot rivets into steel girders with a pneumatic riveting gun. It 
takes a couple of he men such as the **bucker-up"' (left) and the driver 
(right) to stand up under the all-day shattering fire of a riveting gun 


(Above) “The man against the sky." 
would plunge this ironworker hundreds of feet to the 
Assets for his perilous trade include a 
steady foot, a sure eye, an even balance, and rock-ribbed 
(Left) A twenty-year-old ironworker who could 
smile away the most desperate risks in his dangerous job 
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A misstep here 


tryin’ to right himself. He landed flat, 
right in front of me. He never stirred. 
You could see the impression of his body, 
after, half a foot deep in the sand. 

* Affect me? No; you can't think about 
those things. You always knock off work 
for the day when one of the boys cashes 
in; that's one o' the rules of the trade. 
But you're back on the job next morning. 


*FTHE nearest I ever come to fallin’ was 
when we was buildin' the Great North- 
ern Hotel, in Chicago. That's the only time 
I was ever in an ambulance in my life, too. 
A coupla fellows was shiftin’ a heavy" 
lank—it was fourteen feet long and two 
inches thick—around on the seventh floor, 
and it slipped out o' 
the hand o' one o 
them, and the other 
couldn't hold it. 
Down she come. 
“I was standin’ on 
a girder on the second 
floor, and I didn’t see 
her comin’. If that 
plank had ’a’ caught 
me right, it would ’a’ 
been all off. But it 
whistled past my ear 
and hit me a glancin? 
blow on the shoulder. 
It took all the skin off 
my side. It knocked 
me off my balance, 
and I started to fall 
two stories into the 
basement. A fellow 
grabbed me and 
jerked me over on a 
crosspiece. I hit m 
knee an awful crac 
on the iron. When 
I tried to bend it a 
week later it sounded 
like an alarm clock 
goin' off. 
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(Above) A structural iron- 
worker poised on a steel 
girder at a dizzy height 
above Manhattan. The 
black brick edifice with the 
gold towers, on the left, 
is the American Radiator 
Company Building on For- 
tieth Street, just off Fifth 
Avenue. The slender tower 
on the right is the Bush 
Terminal. (Right) Direct- 
ing the swinging into place 
of a steel girder in the tower 
of a new office building in 

New York 


“ Nowadays, o' course, it's 
different. Hardly anybod 
gets hurt. Not what I call hurt. Not 
real accidents. ©’ course ironworkers are 
always gettin’ clipped with a rivet or a 
rope, or jammin’ a finger, or gettin’ 
bumped with a swingin’ girder; but they 
ain’t much chance o’ gettin’ really hurt 
now. 

"Y" see, foremen won't let the boys 
ride girders around any more, because the 
insurance companies made such a holler 
about it. If a company had to pay up too 
often on one job, it figgered that the fore- 
man on that job was lettin’ the boys get 
too reckless, and so it would have him 
fired and a new man put in his place. So, 
y’ see, a foreman's got to key down on the 
daredevils in order to keep his job. 

“On buildin's it's different now, too. 


'The American Magazine 


We used to run the steel up as high as 
twenty stories, and never lay a plank. 
O' course the boys had to be cat-footed in 
them days, with nothing but three-inch 
girders to walk on. An’ if a tool or a bolt 
or a beam or anything slipped from up 
there, they was nuthin' to stop it on the 
way down. If anybody was in the way— 
good night! 

“But now a law's been passed makin’ 
“em plank over every floor as they go up. 
You ain't allowed to leave a hole in the 
floor more'n two inches wide and three 
inches long, either. If anything slips, it 
don't drop far. 

"Funny thing, the ironworkers don't 
like them new rules, neither. ‘Two days 
raisin’ iron, one day carryin’ plank, two 


days raisin’ iron, one day carryin’ plank,’ 
is what they call a buildin’ job nowadays. 
Get a bridgeman to work on a buildin’ 
these days? Not on your life! You can't 
get those boys to carry plank every third 
day. Not real bridgemen, anyways. 
Steel is their business. 


“you know ironworkers take pride in 
bein’ ironworkers. They rove around 
from one job to another, and most of ’em 
knows each other. Take this suspension 
bridge up here at Bear Mountain now. 
Must ’a’ been a hundred and twenty-five 
men on the steel there and another hun- 
dred on the wire. Where do you s’pose 
they all went when that job was done? 
Florida, mostly, for the winter. 

“Most of 'em's married, and some of 
'em's got flivvers. They hear about a 
bridge that's goin' to be built down South, 
so off they goes. If they don't get a job 
their wives will, so they'll make out all 
right. Next summer they'll come North 
again. 

“They're a good bunch, too. They 
fight between themselves on the job some- 
times; but they have a regular fight to a 
finish, and the rest of the boys sees that 
they fight fair. When one of 'em is 
knocked down the boys stand him up and 
make him face his man or quit. When a 
man gets licked he don't show up around 
that job no more. 

“They'll fight for each other, too. I 
remember when we was buildin' steel 
ships for the Government during the war. 
They was a 'pusher—that's what we 
bridgemen call a foreman—down there 
that didn’t like one 
of the boys and was 
always ridin’ him. 
One evenin’ after 
work this little fel- 
low, Danny his 
name was, stopped 
the pusher just 
outside the ate, 
and says to him, 
‘Stop ridin’ me, 
Bill.’ 

"'Ill ride you 
every day you're on 
this job!’ says Bill. 

“*We better have 
it out right now, 
then,’ says Danny, 
and they stepped 
out into the road. 
Well, they fought it 
out, and the pusher 
got the worst of it. 
A big crowd of the 
boys seen him get 
licked, so it wasn’t no use for him to come 
around that job no more. 

"But next day I seen an auto come 
down the road, and four men got out and 
clumb over the fence. One of 'em was the 
pusher, and the other three was the 
toughest-lookin’ customers I ever seen. 

"'Come along, Bill says to me, ‘and 
see the boys use the works.' 

“*Better forget it, I says. I knew 
what he meant by ‘usin’ the works.’ He 
had three big city gunmen along with 
him, and they was goin' to shoot Danny. 

"Well, Danny was workin' way down 
in the hull of the ship. When they found 
out where he was, they went over to the 
top of the ladder. Two of the gunmen 
stood at the top with their hands in their 
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coat pockets, and the other one and the 
pue started down. The rest of the 
oys seen what was goin' on—someone 
had passed the word along—and just as 
Bill and his friend set foot on the ladder: 
things began to happen. 
renches, bolts, nuts, pieces of iron 
begun to whiz through the air. One of 
them gangsters rolled sixty-five feet down 
the ladder when a spanner clipped him in 
back of the ear. Before the other two 
knew what was happenin’ , they was all 
cut up and bleedin’ in a dozen places. 
They jumped off the boat and started to 
run. 

“One of ’em run into the river, and 
swum acrost and got away. The other 
one was runnin’ around in a circle. Just 
as he come in front of me, somebody 
pues him on the head with a big wrench. 

e went down on his knees. 

“I picked him up and chucked him in 
a toolhouse and shut the door. He 
would ’ a' been kilt sure if the boys could 
'a' got at him 

** Leave 'im n alone,’ I says. 'He's had 
enough. 


** Just then the police come up and ar- ` 


rested all three of 'em. They went to 
prison later. But they never ‘used the 
works’ on Danny. Not while we were 
around. 


*T GUESS most ironworkers start out 

the way I did— 
go into it. when 
they're kids. It 
came natural to 
me, because m 
dad and my gran’- 
dad both worked 
with steel. 

“My gran'dad 
was a shipwright 
—used to build 
steamboats down 
on the Mississippi. 
Got in some kind 
of a scrape durin' 
the Civil War, and 
went to Canada. 
My dad was a ma- 
chinist in Cale- 
donia, where I was 
born. He used to 
turn agricultural 
implements, and 
he was so good 
that they used to 
send for him from 
all around to set 
up new machines 
and to repair ma- 


chine 
* When I was 


sixteen, I had to 
choose between 
goin’ to school, or 
oin' to work. I went to work. But if 
'd ’a’ known then what I know now I'd 
'a' gone to school. A course in engineerin' 
"di a' made a lot o' difference in my 
ife 
“But I was husky for my age, and I 
wanted to start right in earnin’ my own 
money. I got a Job heatin' rivets in a 
bridge shop in Hamilton. That’s the 
lowest job in the business. In the summer 
you burn up, and in the winter your face 
is burnin’ and your feet is freezin’. 
“But I liked it. I used to practice 
throwin' rivets. I'd set up a nail keg 
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fifty feet 
away, and 
toss red-hot 
rivets into it 
with a pair of 
tongs. I got 
so I could put 
six out of ten 
rivets in the 
keg. 

"Y" see, on 
a bridge job 
where the 
rivet drivers is 
workin' fast, 
they want a 
heater who can pitch rivets to 'em fast 
and accurate. If he can pitch ’em a good 
distance, he don't slow 'em up by movin' 
his heater around all the time tryin' to 
keep close to 'em. The drivers catch 
'em in a tin bucket, you know. 

“Well, some of the rivet drivers seen 
me throwin’ rivets, and when the gang 
was sent out on a bridge in northern 
Canada, they asked for ‘the kid.’ I was 
so proud I nearly busted. 

“That bridge was ninety-six feet high; 
but I went out on it like I was fed on 
ninety-six-foot bridges. I been goin' up 


(Above) Cat-footed, 
along the steel towers of the Bear Mountain Bridge at 
Peekskill, New York, four hundred feet over the Hudson 
River while high winds threatened to blow them off. 
(Left) Wireman spinning giant, hard-drawn wire cables 
to suspend Bear Mountain Bridge over the Hudson River 
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liron-nerved bridgemen worked 


higher ever since. Every time the gang 
went out, after that, they took me along 
to heat rivets for’em. They drove rivets 
by hand in those days, and a rivet had to 
be heated right—a white, sparklin’ heat. 
With these pneumatic bull machine riv- 
eters nowadays, you don't no more'n 
have to color a rivet red. The machine’ll 
drive it in anyway. 


"THE gang took me along when they 
built the old double-deck suspension 
bridge over Niagara Falls. I used to like 
to climb around on that bridge. At lunch 
time I'd sit out on the girder on the upper 
deck three feet from the railroad track, 
and swin heels over the whirlpools 
below. That ridge was two hundred and 
twenty feet high. 

“I know lots o' people couldn't ’a’ done 
it. As soon as they get up high and see 
things movin' around underneath 'em, 
they get dizzy. But it never bothered me. 
The customs officers on both sides used 
to yell at me, but [ never paid no atten- 
tion to 'em. 

“When we finished a bridge, we'd all go 
back to the shop and work there till the 
next job come along. One day I was 
helpin' another (Continued on page 214) 


His Highness, My Dog 


Before I bought a dog I was free, as married men go, but now I am a dog-airer, 


IFE hasn't been the same with me 


castle; it’s my dog's kennel 


By H. I. Phillips 


a keeper of the hounds! — My home is no longer my 


change a man's habits and customs tre- have a talk with his wife at the very out- 


since I became a dog owner. mendously, and work a regular Minne- set. And perhaps with the dog too. 


Before I took an undershot, sota shift in his home life if he isn't care- 


It is only fair that a husband should be 


bow-legged, pop-eyed, highly ful. (By the “he” I mean both the dog treated as the dog's equal. Even by the 


temperamen- 
tal, chronically un- 
lucky and almost per- 
petually convalescent 
bulldog into my home, 
I was a free man; free, 
that is, as married men 


go. 

I had at least a fifty 
per cent run on the 
property. I could do 
about as I pleased in 
the house, occupy the 
various chairs at will, 
stay in or go out as the 
spirit moved me, enjoy 
m wife's undivided 
affections, if any, and 
worry about the physi- 
cal welfare of the hu- 
man rather than the 
animal kingdom. 

No heavy responsi- 
bilities seemed to be 
mine. My concerns, 
as I look back, were 
amazingly few and 
feathery. I was care 
free, but I didn't know 
it. 

Now all is changed! 

My rights and privi- 
leges have been knocked 
for a row of devastated 
animal crackers. My 
freedom of movement 
has been put under a 
po manent injunction. 

ly liberty has been 
padlocked. My daily 
routine has been 
warped, bent, twisted 
and marcelled. There 
has been a new deal 
of loyalties, affections, 
and obligations. 

My life has gone to 
the bow-wows. 

To one bow-wow in 
particular. 

I feel at times I am 
| just the man who lives 
in the house with Mrs. 
Phillips and her dog. 
I have become a dog 
airer! A puppy-bis- 
cuit shooter! A keeper 
of the hounds! - 

Now, I am very fond 
of dogs. I defy any 
dog to prove otherwise 


A Dog Owner's Perfect Week 


ONDAY: Arose early. Took dog for walk, and 
missed usual train to office. Quit sbortly after 
noon to shop for dog biscuits, dog pills, dog soap, 


and dog tonic. Arrived home at six o'clock. Took dog for 


walk. Went to movie. Took dog for walk. . 

Turspay: Had restless night. Dog kept household 
awake by snoring and heavy breathing. Wife sure dog 
must have pneumonia. Wrapped dog in blanket and 
drove him in auto to specialist. Specialist finally received 
dog, and reported he was in perfect health. Said all bull- 
dogs snore and breathe heavily, due to short noses. “Five 
dollars, please!" Drove back home with dog. Day a total 
oss. 

WrpNEsDAY: Up at 7. Took dog for walk. Office at 
8:30. Wife phoned at 11 to say dog was lost. Took noon 
train home. Searched whole village for dog, and put ads 
in newspapers offering reward. Drove around town all 
night looking for clues. Resolved never to own another 
dog. 

Tuurspay: Couldn't sleep. Kept wondering where 
dog could be. Wife up most of night imagining she heard 
dog barking. Spent most of night whistling out bedroom 
window. No work to-day. Resumed search for dog. Wife 
confessed he was let out without collar. Suspect he was 
picked up by dog-catchers.. "Phoned the pound, and 
found dog answering description was held there. Rushed 
to pound and recovered dog. Another day gone to waste. 

Fripay: Up early. Took dog for walk. Dog acted very 
peculiarly. Discovered cut on ear. Suspect dog may have 
been bitten by other dog while in pound. Think he may 
have hydrophobia. Recall stories of humans with hydro- 
phobia. Rushed dog to specialist. Specialist put three 
cents’ worth of iodine on ear. “Five dollars, please!" 
Reached office at 2 P. M. Day too far gone to accomplish 
anything. 

SATURDAY: Up early. Took dog for walk. Neighbor 
also took dog for walk. Two dogs met and got into fight. 
Neighbor blamed my dog. I blamed his dog. Neighbor 
and I got into fight. Returned home. Found wound in 
dog's foreleg. Rushed dog to specialist. Wife much upset. 
Am thinking of rushing her to specialist. If this kceps up 
much longer will rush self to specialist. 

Sunpay: Wife spent day with relatives. Locked dog 
in cellar with plentiful supply of bones. Went to attic 
and got in first day's work in week. 


dog. After all, a man's 
home is his castle, not 
his kennel. 

Take my case: When 
we moved to the sub- 
urbs Mrs. Phillips felt 
she would like a dog. 
It would be company, 


and a protection. The 


idea appealed to me. 
So I bought a Boston 
terrier. y impulse 
was to acquire a Great 
Dane, a bloodhound, 
or a police dog. I am a 
great student of the 
magazine and billboard 
advertisements, and it 
always has been my 
conviction that a big 
dog outlooks any other 
kind when standing be- 
side a man in a new 
Klassy Kut overcoat. 
And that winter I 
happened to have the 
overcoat. 

But careful measur- 
ing of my house showed 
it to be suited only to 
the smaller breeds. In 
looking for a suitable 
dog for a house on a 
plot 40 by 150, I went 
shopping very much 
as one might go shop- 
ping for neckties or 
pajamas. 


WENT into one of 

those "dog parlors" 
in the West Fifties, 
New York, off Fifth 
Avenue, where the dog 
dealers wear dinner 
clothes and the dogs 
have French govern- 
esses. How I happened 
to roam into the place 
looking for a demo- 
cratic dog that could 
be bought without ex- 
tensive financing I do 
not know. I had no 
fixed notion about the 
type of dog I wanted. 
Near the door was an 
aristocratic wire-haired 
terrier. 

"How much do you 


. I wouldn't part and the man.) My point is that, once a ask for this one?" I asked. 


with this particular dog for all the money dog comes into a home, a man should * This one?" replied the dealer, looking 


in—well, for a lot of money, anyhow. All have an early understanding where the at a tag on the cage. "Let me see. Yes. 
I am contending here is that a dog can responsibility begins and ends. He should This one, he is eight hundred dollars." 


His Highness, My Dog, by H. I. PHILLIPS 


It was a terrible setback for a man of 
modest means seeking a dog of modest 
values. This one, it seemed, spoke six 
languages or something, and was so 
finely bred and intelligent it could sleep 
six days at a kennel show and never so far 
forget itself as to want to play with 
children. Very smart! 

It gave me a withering look, and 
turned away at once to observe a lady 
who looked at it through a lorgnette. 

"And this one?" I 
asked the dealer, nod- 
ding toward a police dog. 

“Six hundred and 
fifty. A wonderful dog.” 

put my hand out to 
pet the animal. It almost 
snapped its chain as it 
lunged at me, showing 
the best set of teeth 
outside of Hollywood. 

“Not any too gentle,” 
LIobserved. 

"You withdrew your 
hand," said the dealer. 

* Just in time to save 
it,” I replied. 

“Never withdraw your 
hand like that after you 
start to pet a police dog,” 
he cautioned. “They 
don’t understand. He 
thinks you are taking 
something away from 
him.” 

“He should know I’m 
taking something away 
from him!" I replied 
with emphasis. 


THAT ended my lean- 
ings toward police 
dogs. No dog that is not 
open to debate on the 
questionofwhatisan arm 
and what is a bone has 
i place in my regard. 
saw several other 

dogs at this shop, and 
was about to leave when 
my eye caught His High- 
ness, “King James." He 
was standing in a cage, 
staring at me with the 
most human expression 
I ever saw on a dog's 
face. He was the one 
warm note in a cold dog 
store. 

"How much for the 
Boston bull?" I asked. 

“That dog's worth one 
hundred and fifty,” replied the dealer. 

“Dollars?” I asked. 

“Yes, and it’s like stealing him!” 

“Too much. Will you take any less?” 

“Make me an offer. I’m human.” 

“One hundred dollars!” 

“Make it one-twenty-five." 

"One hundred dollars is my offer. 
iare a lot of dollars for so small a 
og." 
“Very well. Sold!" 

Thus did His Highness become mine. 
t seemed to me a fancy price. As a boy 
I had always had one or more dogs in my 
home, but Doll none that had cost over 
three dollars, possibly five dollars. Most 
of them had been acquired, in fact, with- 
out cost. But everything has gone si 
since the war, you know, and so I too 


him home. He has had a voice in the 
management ever since. 
He has knocked my accustomed wane 
into a cocked fedora, and been one of the 
reatest responsibilities of my young 
ife. 
Some of the things I can’t do any more 
are: 
Sit in a chair if he is there first. 


Lie on a sofa if it discommodes him: 
Sing. (He doesn’t like it.) 


PHOTO BY EWING GALLOWAY, NEW YORK 


Mr. and Mrs. H. I. Phillips and Jack, the Boston terrier which, Mr. 
Phillips contends, has robbed him of his constitutional right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
says, ‘‘with life, servitude, and the pursuit of my dog!” 
one of the most popular humorists in the country, describes in the ac- 
companying article his adventures as the owner of a temperamental dog 


Play the violin. (He hates it.) 

Go for a walk unaccompanied 

Come home Saturday without a weekly 
supply of prepared food. 

Fail to keep up with the new books on the 
Care of the Dog. 

Read the paper or listen to the radio, when 
the dog is in a mood to play and wants a little 
playmate. 

Ignore barks. 


Some of the things I have to do are: 


See that he gets a nice long walk. 

Play on the floor with him when he brings 
in a red ball and demands attention. 

Scour the community for him whenever 
he gets lost. 

See that he doesn’t sleep in a draft. 


Briefly, I am running my life in the 
manner to which my dog has become 


“I have to be content now," he 
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accustomed. I am giving him no trouble 
keeping me in my place. 

Of course the dog isn't to blame. Give 
a pup an inch and he will take over the 
guest suite. Dogs are only human. 

The day I brought him home, Mrs. 
Phillips was all for strict discipline. She 
had seen pampered puppies dominate a 
home. Nothing like that in our family! 
No, sir! He was given a box in the back 
hall in which to sleep. Under no circum- 
stances would he be al- 
lowed to get into a chair 
or onto a sofa. Never- 
r-r-r! A dog must know 
his place. Abso-gosh- 
darn-lutely! 

But that was the first 
day. Two weeks later 
he was sleeping in a 
basket in the sun parlor 
with a shawl around 
him. A month after that 
he had a couch in the 
spare room. Now he 
has a crib all to himself 
with blankets and even 
a pillow! Any chair in 
the house is his. And 
when he goes for a walk 
on a cold day he has a 
sweater. It is Only a 
matter of time when he 
will have a floor to him- 
self, some sports clothes, 
some toys, and a Christ- 
mas tree. 


E NEARLY killed 

that canine with 
kindness the first few 
months. I say "we;" it 
savesargument. The wife 
and I disagree over the 
paile: Anyway, he was 
ed three times a day, and 
given everything from 
soup to nuts, and then 
two kinds of dessert. 
This went on until he 
began to waddle with 
an effort and to emit 
strange grunts under the 
strain of sleeping. ` 

Then I took him to a 
dog doctor. Since that 
time he has seen many 
dog doctors. A diet was 

rescribed: no choco- 
ate cream drops, fudge, 
ice-cream cones, jelly 
rolls or caramels were 
any part of this diet. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Phillips would insist 
upon feeding “the little dear" some of 
these confections every little while. I re- 
monstrated. One word ied to another, 
and on a roll call the vote on the ques- 
tion whether the dog should be fed candies 
was, as usual: 

Ayes: Mrs. Phillips. The dog. 

Nays: Mr. Phillips. 

I have no doubt that the dog loves me 
But the trouble is he votes with Mrs. 
Phillips. 

I no longer interfere with his menu. I 
am too busy. When I am not at home 
I am too busy with my work, and when 
I am home I am too busy exercising the 
dog. Some day the men of America are 
going to stage an uprising against this 
orm of slavery (Continued on page 189) 


Mr. Phillips, 


I can't tell an awful lot about that scrap. It's all too muddled up. ... 
In a messy sort of way I remember a couple of chairs cracking up into 
kindling under us, and us ramming up hard against desks and counters 


Sentenced to Six Months 


The story of a strange reformation 


; By Dean L. Heffernan 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FORREST C. CROOKS 


AIN’T putting out any alibi for what 

I tried to do, and I ain't claiming any- 

thing for the way things come out. 

But I figure I got a right to tell 

about it now. f never quit the old 
bunch on account of getting cold feet or 
anything. I quit when—well, I guess I 
better start at the beginning. 

That was one awful cold November 
night when I slipped my jimmy under a 
window opening on the fire escape at the 
back of the Bigelow Bag Company down 
near the levee. My tip is that they're 
pretty careless near the end of the month 
about leaving a good pile of cash lay over 
till morning, and I figure they got a bundle 
on hand right now. Ten minutes after 
I've opened the window I've managed to 
find my way to the office and get to work. 

But I ain't hardly got the soup read 
when, all of a sudden, there's a clic 
somewhere behind me. The lights shoot 
on, and a voice calls out, * Hands up!" 

I put 'ern up. 

Then Iturn around, and I see who's got 
the drop on me. 

It's a gi rl—a girl! 

She's standing close to a big filing case 
with her fingers on a light switch, and a 
big black automatic in the other hand. 
She must have come through a little inside 
door that I didn't notice at first on account 
of the case nearly hiding it. 

For a minute or so she lets her eyes— 
they're blue and bright, I can't help no- 
ticing that much—run up and down me 
and over my kit. 

"Well," she opens up then, breathless- 
like, “looks like everything's all set for 
a—a nifty little blow-out. Lucky I... 
came down to-night to get the kinks out 
of that Fowler account, ain't it?" 

I don't say anything to that, and after 
waiting a little ls goes on: 

"Let's see now," she says. “What 
should I do with you? I guess I ought to 
call the police, but—” 


SHE stands there watching me; and then 
a different look begins to come into her 
face, like she just thought of something 
new. ‘“H’mm,” she mutters, sort of 
talking to herself, “ reminds me of the way 
Lucille Lamonte caught Jimmy Valentine 
just as he was working the combination 
of the safe." 

Shebreaksoffagain, and after a good wait 
this time gives her head a quick nod. “I 
s'pose I'm a nut not to yell for the watch- 
man, or call the cops, but . . . I've gota 
notion to risk it. Hate to get a guy chucked 
into jail without giving him a chance to 
say what he's got to say for himself. 

“The first thing on the program,” she 

oes on, "'is for you to get out of grabbing 

istance of that pistol and those tools. 
Back over there and park yourself behind 
the table. Stick your hands on top—no, 
as far out as you can reach in front of you. 


Now"—she walksin watchful and sits down 
behind a flat-top desk, and puts her elbows 
on it so's the gun will still be on me— 
* what have you got to say for yourself?" 

I don't answer her. 

She waits a while, sort of uncertain. 

* Well, what about it?" she asks me. 
“I haven't got all night.” 

A couple more minutes go by the same 
way, and then, “All right, suit yourself,” 
she says. And she reaches for a desk 
"phone with her free hand. 

At that I must have got a bit white. 
After pulling the wool over the eyes of 
such slick dicks as Haley and Bergman so 
long, it was tough to think of being sent 
up by a girl for anywhere from two to 
five years. 

eep my mouth shut just the same 
and, with her hand on the receiver, she 
hesitates. She watches me close with 
those bright blue eyes. 

“Tl hand it to you for one thing," she 
oes on; * you don't whine. Guess ] can't 
lame you, though, for being a clam. 

You've probably got a police record, and 
a couple of notches in your gun, and been 
in the pen—” 

“Forget it!” I come back hot. “I 
never croaked a man in my life, and I 
never seen the inside of a pen yet.” 

“That’s what they all say,” she hands 
me—and I can see she’s just about got 
over her first scare now. “By the way, I 
wonder what the year’s earnings of a guy 
like you run to, anyhow?” she asks. 

“Oh, dry up on that!” I says, disgusted. 
* [f you're going to do anything, do it and 
get done with it!” 

At that her eyes give a kind of flash. 
* You'll get enough done to you to suit 
you before the curtain goes down on this 
act, don't worry!" she comes back at me. 
* But first"—and she pulls the 'phone a 
little nearer—*I'm cu- 
rious to find this out. 
How much?" 

“Call it seven hun- | 
dred and fifty, if it'll do ` 
you any good to know,” 

answers, sarcastic. It's 
been a rotten year, 
though; and I didn’t get 
any of the breaks. I—" 

‘Seven hundred and fifty!” 

she says, looking at me sur- 
prised. ‘‘Cut the kidding.” 

“Kidding!” I says. “Kidding 
nothing. You got it the first 
time.” 

* You don’t really mean it!” 
she says. “Why, I thought 
all you guys had to do was to 
slip out at night, and—” 

She stops and keeps her eyes on me 
hard. They’ve got narrow-like now, and 
her face looks as if she’s beginning to 
come out of the movie dream. 

"Seven hundred and fifty,” she says 


again at last. “You mean to tell me 
you’re nutty enough to risk your life and 
everything else for that? Why, our office 
boy takes in more than seven hundred 
and fifty, and nobody ever accused 
him of having any brains to spare! A 
guy like you, with—with your looks, 
ought to be able to make twice that much 
without— Say, maybe this is my dull day, 
but I don’t get the point. hat’s the 
idea in sticking to a gamble like this when 
ou can get a job "most anywhere that’ll 
be good and safe and pay a whole lot 
better?" 

"Not for mine!" I says emphatic. 
“You won't catch me tied to any desk, 
ready to jump every time some bald-head 
takes a notion to whistle—" 


UT she breaks in all of a sudden by 

beginning to shoot questions at me 
one after another. With those snapping 
blue eyes of hers looking straight into 
mine I don't seem able to get away with 
anything. To make it worse, any time I 
begin to get downright balky, she has a 
nasty way of fiddling with the receiver 
of that 'phone. 

Anyway, the first thing you know she's 
managed to worm a little out of me in 
spite of me: How I'd drifted into the 

aco gang—I didn't give her any names, 
of course—that time the Morrison Ma- 
chine works was shut down so long; how 
I found the game easy pickings—at first; 
and how Pd got the rep of being the best 
crib-cracker in town. I guess I couldn't 
help showing her, too, I was kind of proud 


I take the paper— 
and there, in big 
print all across the 
front page, is a 
piece my eyes 
just freezes onto 
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The lights shoot on, and a voice 
calls out, “Hands up!" 


of the bulls never getting a thing on me. 

When I get through, she just sits there 
watching me in that funny way. 

“So,” she mutters by and by, “you're 
a Class A specimen of a real crook! I had 
the idea from the pictures that you fel- 
lows all had a soft time getting the money, 
and were kind of brave and generous and 
good sports. That’s just exactly what 
you are—not! Look yourself over— 
shabby as a tramp, with less cash to your 
name than our office boy. And the joke of 
it is that, as crooks really go, you're the 
ace in the deck. It is to laugh!” 


SHE did laugh—a sort of quick, hard 
little trill; and with that she gives a 
glance at the big clock on the wall and 
jumps to her feet. Keeping me covered, 
she jerks open a drawer of the desk and 
pulls out a sheet of white paper and a 
stamp pad. She carries them across and 
sets them down right in front of me. 

“Now,” she whips at me, backing off a 
step and keeping that gun leveled at my 
head, “this may be borrowed movie-stuff 
too, but it looks like a mighty nifty 
scheme, so—stick your fingers and thumbs 
on that pad, and give us some prints of 
all of them on that paper, good, clear 
ones.” 

“Not on your life!” I bursts out. 

“Make those prints!” She whispers it, 
but I notice that snapping light in her 
eyes again. "You've got only a few min- 
utes now before the watchman gets back 
here, and then I won’t be able to get you 
out ofl this, myself. Let's see speed!” 


The American Magazine 


I do some fast thinking, and 
I measure the distance between 
us; but she's on. Hoping that 
something will happen so I 

can just get my hands on her for 

one second, I do as she says. 

She makes me stick them up 
again, looks over the paper, and 
nods. Still covering me, she opens a 
locker and chucks it inside and all 
my stuff after it. 

** Mr. Jimmy Valentine,” she tells 
me steady, “the movie business is 
over now; but you’ve cured me of 
some of the rummy ideas it put 
into my head, so I’m going to pay 
you back by curing you of one 
you’ve got in yours. 

"Listen, you've been nabbed red- 
handed right in the act of blowing a safe, 
haven't you? You haven't got a ghost of 
an alibi, have you? No! Well, then, you 
got your medicine coming to Tw I 
could. send you up for six years, I guess; 
but—I’m not going to. I'm going to see 
that you get just six months. Only, 
they'll be—" 

“You piker!” I butts in savage. “You 
made me believe—” 

“Six months of work," she finishes it, 
paying no attention to me. “Clean, hon- 
est-to-goodness, regular work! That'll 
rive you a chance to get a line on which 
business pays you best. Now get this 
straight: There was a want ad of this 
company in the papers this iue for 
another man for the shipping-room. Well, 
you're going to answer that ad to-morrow 
morning, and I'll make it my business to 
see that you get the job. hen you get 
through with your little six months—” 

* Guess again!" I sneer. 

She just goes on calm as ever: 

'"*[f you don’t show up here by eight 
o'clock, or if you try to get away with any 
underhand stuff after you take the job, 
I'll turn over the prints and tools—all the 
nice little dope I've got on you—to the 
police." 

At that I almost jump for her, gun or 
no gun; then all of a sudden I think I see 
a way out, and I keep quiet. 

This jane is no fool, though. 

“Oh, don't kid yourself," she smiles. 
“I know you're thinking how easy it'll 
be to say you'll come, and then skip out 
of town the minute I let you go." 

“What’s to stop me?" I ask. 


“Not a thing," she says. “But, before 
you do, you better put this in your pipe 
and smoke it: After eight o'clock to- 
morrow morning your dear 'rep' will be 
off the books for good. I'll see that the 
cops have something on you at last, some- 
thing strong. They'll be on.the hunt for 
you all over the little old U. S. A. Even 
if they don't nab you at first, you know 
that sooner or later they will. Now, 
which will it be, your promise to take the 
job to-morrow, or—the jail to-night? Say 
your piece.” 


It COMES to me that, as long as the 
bottom has dropped out.of this job 
anyway and I'm up against it, maybe this 
is a good chance to kill two birds with one 
stone—keep close to the ground and knock 
down enough to live on comfortable while 
I'm doing it. 

All of which, and a lot more, keeps hum- 
ming through the old bonnet quicker than 
it takes to tell it; and finally I says, 
“If I—I take these six months—” 

“You'll be on the pay roll at seventy- 
five per, which is a good deal more than 

ou were able to clean up at your own 
profession," she cuts in. ‘You'll be 
treated like a regular guy. When your 
time's up—on May the twenty-ninth, 
that'll be—I’ll give you back the home- 
made Bertillon stuff and those tools, and 
you'll be free.” 

“How do I know this ain't just a trick 
of yours?" I ask sharp. 

“You don’t,” she tells me, cool as you 
please. “It’s a case of taking a sporting 
chance, you and me both. . . . You can 
hear Dan, the watchman, on the floor 
below now.” 

All of a sudden I make up my mind. 

“Allright,” I says to her. “But if you 
double-cross me I'll get you if it takes me 
twenty years!" 

" You give me your word you'll come?" 
she asks quick. 

“You got it already,” I says. 

“Then drop down behind that big filing 
case there!" she orders. “Dan will just 
look in herefor a minute, then walk on; but 
if you make a noise or anything you're the 
only one that’ll be out of luck." 


HAT'S how I come to be working at 

the Bigelow Bag Company next morn- 
ing, 'stead of looking for a place to hide 
its money. 

Say, it's funny about that. When I 
start in I'm so sore I swear to myself I 
won't do a lick more than I can help. 
Then, along about the middle of the after- 
noon Í happen to look up and—there she 
is standing in the doorway watching me. 
I got time to notice now that she's slim 
and straight, but only about medium tall. 
Also, her hair which is bobbed and sort of 
wavy and soft, is right under a beam of 
light from one of the high windows and 
it shines when she moves her head. I 
can't help admitting to myself she's may- 
be a little bit pretty, after all. 

That don't make me feel any sweeter 
on her though, ’cause at the time her 
mouth is curled up in a smile I don’t like. 

“Just what I thought,” she says, nod- 
ding her head, like she’s talking to her- 
self, "lazy, useless—a common staller. 
One of the leaders of the gang—too smart 
for the bulls—best in the business!" 

Then she lets go her trilly laugh and 
beats it. (Continued on page 208) 


The Romantic Story of Buttons 


We all use them—Indeed, modern civilized man is a slave to them, for he has to 
handle 30 or 40 buttons every time he dresses himself —Yet not one person 
in a thousand knows how these important little objects came into 
use, or realizes how helpless he would be without them 


Y WIFE tells me.that fashion 
has more or less emancipated 
her sex, at least temporarily, 
from the tyranny of buttons. 
But we men have to admit 
that we are absolute slaves to that one 
litele detail of our dress. 

Buttons are literally the mainstay of 
our raiment. They are its sole ornament. 
They are part of “the white 
man’s burden.” And our 
wives, no matter by what 
method they fasten their 
own garments, will have to 
help men bear this burden 
of buttons—at least unless 
the old idea of wifely duty 
is abandoned. 

That idea is rather neatly 
expressed in a toast I re- 
cently heard: ''Here's to 
the wife—the lady who is 
expected to buy without 
funds, and to sew on buttons 
before they come off!” 

There was a time, of 
course, when these marital 
obligations buttoned both 
ways, so to speak; a time 
when women’s waists fas- 
tened up the back; and when 
husbands’ fingers suddenly 
turned to thumbs as they 
engaged in an unequal wres- 
tling match with a score or 
more of pearl buttons, in- 
d small and diaboli- 
cally slippery. 

hat experience, thanks 
to fashion, 1s a nightmare of 
the past. Freed from its 
terrors, I hadn't given much 
thought to buttons, until 
one morning not long ago, 
when an idle impulse started 
me to counting my buttons 
as I put on my clothes. 

Their number, variety, 
and importance astonished 
me. I went down to break- 
fast so conscious of my but- 
tons that I felt like one of 
these bell boys who are all 
broken out with buttons, like an attack of 
brass measles. 

I was filled with curiosity. I wanted to 
know the why and the whence of these 
objects which are both the bane and bless- 
ing of our daily existence. I began to 
make inquiries. And I found that, as an 
Irishman might put it, buttons are some- 
thing with which we all are familiar, but 

ow nothing about. 

Finally, however, I struck the right trail. 
It led me to Rochester, New York, to a 
factory where hundreds of thousands of 


By John Singleton 


buttons are made yearly; and to Henry T. 
Noyes, general manager of that factory. 

I couldn’t have gone to a better source 
for the information I thirsted for. The 
story of buttons, as he unfolded it, was 
an amazing one. It is a story of to-day 
and of yesterday, of the “gob” and the 
“doughboy ^ of the present—and of the 
kings and queens and warriors of the past; 


Why Men’s Clothes 


Are Buttoned from Left to Right 
" eee is a curious contrast,” says Mr. 
Singleton, “between men’s and women’s 
clothing. Few people are aware of it, although 
everybody is constantly confronted with it. 
Men’s clothing is buttoned from left to right. 
That is, the flap or edge is laid over the right. 
But women’s clothing invariably is buttoned 
from right to left. 
“The most plausible theory is that all gar- 
ments originally were fastened from right to 
left. Most people are right-handed; so it was 
more convenient to hold the right edge with 
the left hand, while the right hand was used 
for inserting the fastener. For this reason, 
the custom became established of fasten- 
ing from right to left, even as it continues 
to-day with women’s clothing. But the busi- 
ness of early man was mostly fighting; and 
as knives or swords were generally drawn 
with the right hand from the left side, the 
edge of a garment—if it buttoned from 
right to left—interfered with free action. For 
this reason men reversed the original pro- 
cedure, all except such men of peace as Hebrew 
priests, who continue to this day to button 
from right to left.” 


a story of the strange part played in the 
march of civilization itself by these little 
contrivances which we handle daily with- 
out giving them even a thought. 

Here is the story, as Mr. Noyes told it 
to me: 


IN DRESSING and undressing [he said] 
I personally have to deal with thirty- 
five buttons in summer and forty-three in 
winter, counting my collar button. Now, 
there are about 55,000,000 men in the 
United States still slaves to buttons; and 


it is safe to say that, in their dressing and 
undressing operations, twenty buttons are 
handled by or for each one, on the average. 
'That makes a total of 1,100,000,000 but- 
tons which, at least twice every twenty- 
four hours, have to be dealt with through- 
out this broad land of ours. 

Of course the total number of buttons 
otwned is much greater. There are buttons 
on all the garments we have 
in reserve. Also, there are 
the buttons which, on the 
garments we do put on, 
serve purely as ornaments. 
Then there are the well- 
stocked button boxesor bags 
maintained by all good 
housewives. 

Consider all this, and you 
will realize that the number 
of buttons in existence is 
simply stupendous. 

owever, it is only on 
special occasions that we 
are likely to giveour buttons 
any thought—we men, at 
any rate. Ás an example of 
such special occasions there 
is the case of the old gentle- 
man who was caught in a 
huge crowd at the Grand 
Central Terminal in. New 
York. 


I GIVE you my word that 
the character of this old 
gentleman was beyond re- 
proach. Yet, when he was 
able to extricate himself 
from that jam, hediscovered, 
dangling from one of his 
overcoat buttons, a hand- 
some gold watch and chain 
he never had seen before! 
Surely he was one man who 
had reason to reflect on 
buttons and their uses, es- 
pecially as the owner of the 
watch and chain which had 
been so neatly "hooked" 
never was discovered. 

It is said that hotel bell 
boys are called “Buttons” 
because they are always missing when 
most needed. We all, I imagine, think of 
buttons when they aren’t there—and we 
wish friend wife would, too. Did you ever 
hear of the man who showed his wife a 
photograph of himself he had just had 
taken? 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “two of your 
coat buttons are off!” 

"I'm glad you finally noticed it!” he 
replied with sarcasm. ‘‘That’s the reason 
I had the photograph taken.” 

To become a (Continued on page 18) 
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He Has Learned About People— 


From Shoes 


At the age of eighty-six, R. H. Fyfe, of Detroit, operates the largest retail shoe 
store in the world, which he founded and owns —What he has found 
out about human beings, their tastes and their habits, in 
his sixty-seven years of selling shoes to them 


By William S. Dutton 


AD you been in Detroit on a 

certain sunny morning a month 

or two ago, at the Adams and 

Woodward avenues corner of 

Grand Circus Park, you might 
have observed what was to me a curious 
incident. 

On that corner is the ten-story building 
of the R. H. Fyfe Company, which is the 
largest exclusively retail shoe store in the 
world. I was attracted by a well-dressed 
woman shopper, who for some ten or 
fifteen minutes had n 
studying the shoes on dis- 
play in the Fyfe windows. 

She was a woman evi- 
dently of intelligence, prob- 
ably the wife of a moderate- 
salaried business executive, 
and a certain mannish touch 
about her attire suggested «e 
that she was one who knew 
her own mind. Plainly she 
was shopping for a pair of 
shoes. 

"Once that woman de- 
cides on what she wants," I 
said confidently, "she won't 
be very long in getting it." 

At length, with an air of 
decision reached, she en- 
tered the store, while I 
continued my watch over 
the windows. Next a man 
halted before the men's shoe 
display, regarded the vari- 
ous styles a moment or two, 
and also went into the store. 
A brief interval passed be- 
fore he emerged, shoe box 
tucked under his arm. 
second man, a third, and 
then a fourth and a fifth 
did likewise; but still there . 
was no sign of the woman who went in! 

All told, before the woman eventually 
came forth, seven men customers had 
entered the store, attended to their busi- 
ness inside, and taken their departure! 

his was one of the first things I 
mentioned to Mr. R. H. Fyfe, when I 
talked with him a little later. 

“That woman completely fooled me,” 
I said. “I was sure she had picked 
just the shoes she wanted from the win- 
dow, and that it wouldn’t take her any 
time at all to get suited.” 

* Mr. Fyfe smiled. “If you had been a 
woman," he told me, “you wouldn't have 
made such a pne on another woman. 


She probably did select one of the styles 


position, 


in the window, and, like as not, in the 
end she bought that very style. But 
women like to shop. On an average, it 
takes a woman six times as long to buy a 
pair of shoes as it does a man! 

* Here's a whole house full of shoes and, 
once a woman gets inside, she likes to see 
all we have. Sometimes she has a definite 
last in mind, and sometimes she hasn't; 
but that doesn't make a bit of difference. 
Maybe she will want a plain pair of walk- 
ing shoes; still, that won't stop her from 


If You're Grouchy 


Your Shoes May Be at Fault 


OU’D be surprised at the difference 
that shoes can make in a person's dis- 
says Mr. Fyfe. “The wonder 
is that folks aren't grouchier than they 
are, when you consider the number who 
go about with improperly fitted shoes. 
Fully half of the people who buy shoes, 
and that, of course, takes in all of us, 
are afflicted with some kind of foot 
trouble—corns, bunions, or fallen arches. 
So common are these ailments that many 
people take them as a matter of course, 
not knowing that, nine times out of ten, 
the one cause for all of them lies in shoes 
that don't fit properly." 
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looking also at evening shoes and sports 
shoes. She will ask the prices and, what 
more, she will remember them. Most 
women can tell at a glance, and almost to 
a penny, what their friends have paid for 
the shoes they have on. 

“Now, men are exactly the opposite. 
The average man hates to shop. He has 

ut off the job until the last minute, and 
bes in a hurry to get it over with. He 
tells the sales clerk in a general way what 
he wants—color, size, price and purpose— 
and is usually willing to take the clerk's 
word for the rest. Men like quick service, 
and women like attentive service; that is, 
average men and women, for, of course, 
there are exceptions to the rule." 


Mr. Fyfe is eighty-six years old, and 
still actively at the head of the great 
Detroit shoe business which he founded. 
Born in the state of New York, he began 
life as chore boy for a doctor, taking care 
of the doctor's horse and buggy and 
running errands, in return for his room 
and board. At the age of sixteen he set out 
for Detroit, and there obtained work 
sweeping up in a shoe store. 

It was a little store, and young Fyfe's 
wages were only two hundred and thirteen 

ollars a year; but at the 
end of seven years the estab- 
lishment was his. 

To-day, owner of the big- 
gest retail shoe store in the 
world, he employs two hun- 
dred and thie people, 
carries a stock of one hun- 
dred and fifty chousand pairs 
of shoes, and caters annually 
to more than two hundred 
thousand customers, who 
come to Detroit from as far 
off as Paris. For sixty-secen 
years he has been selling 
folks shoes, and observing 
the odd quirks of human 
nature in the process of buy- 
ing shoes. 


a Y A JHILE you were busy 

looking at our show 
windows," he went on, 
“‘ maybe younoticed another 
thing which people often 
don't understand, and ask 
about. Almost four times 
as much space is devoted 
to the display of women's 
shoes as to men's, and yet, 
when you enter the store, 
you find the whole first floor, 
or the main part of the business, taken up 
with men’s shoes. 

“It would seem—now wouldn'tit?—that 
to be consistent with our window display 
we should give the women's shoes the first 
floor, and the men's a space up-stairs. 
You may be surprised when I tell you that 
if we should do that we would quickly lose 
a good slice of our men's business, and not 
gain a bit in our women's business. 

“Men, as I have observed them, don't 
like to ride in elevators or climb stairs to 
buy their shoes, and I believe a good many 
other business men will bear me out in say- 
ing they don'tliketodoany shopping above 
or below the main floor. In department 
stores you are likely to find men's goods on 
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the first, or main floor from the street! 
Perhaps three fourths of the store business 
may be with women, or in many cases an 
even greater percentage; yet the stock of 
men's goods frequently will be accorded 
the most convenient and conspicuous 
location to be had! 

“A year or two ago, more as an experi- 
ment than anything else, we decided to 
include a cheaper line of men's shoes in 
our basement salesroom. By ‘cheaper,’ I 
mean the less expensive lines and not 
cheap in the sense of quality. The same 
shoes. at the same prices, had been sold 
profitably for years in our main men's 
department on the street floor. À portion 
of our men customers bought only these 
shoes. 

"We reasoned that a man desiring a 
lower-priced shoe than we had in stock on 
our main floor, shouldn’t be averse to 
walking a few easy steps into the base- 
ment; or, if he didn’t care to walk, it 
would be only a matter of a moment for 
him to go down in the elevator. 
So we made the experiment. 


** AT FIRST it looked as if it 

+ à might provea success; butit 
only looked that way. As soon 
as the man customer was told by 
the sales clerk that the shoe he 
was after could be obtained in 
the basement, he stiffened at the 
idea. Then, pausing to reason, 
and swayed by the assurance 
that it was only a step or two, he 
consented to go into the base- 
ment for it. But it wasn’t ‘man’ 
nature for him to go there, and 
at the best he went reluctantly. 
The next time he needed shoes, 
probably without conscious 
thought, he went to a store 
where they had Ais shoe on the 
main floor. 

“The longer we kept men's 
shoes down-stairs, the smaller 
became our trade in that par- 
ticular quality. Then we moved 
the shoes back to the main floor, . 
and almost immediately the trade 
we had lost began to return." 

“ But a man will go up twenty 
stories to see a lawyer,” I pointed 
our, “and think nothing of it." 

"Yes, that's true enough,” 
granted Mr. Fyfe. “He will go 
twenty stories, forty if necessary, 
to see a lawyer—but he won't 
go up one story to see shoes. For 
that matter, in many big office 
buildings, the most desirable pro- 
fessional and business offices are on the 
upper floors; and yet most of the clients 
are men. 

* And, to complete the paradox, offices 
having many women clients seek the 
lower, more convenient, locations, though 
the woman when shopping will go to the 
ninety-ninth floor if necessary, and gladly, 
to get what she wants!" _ i 

“Now, let’s get this thing straight,” I 
interrupted. “Men will go to the top of 
the Woolworth Building on business, but 
they refuse to leave the street level when 
shopping. Women will climb Pike’s Peak 
to shop, but they prefer to have their 
hairdresser on the ground floor!” 

“Tbat’s it,” nodded Mr. Fyfe, laughing; 
“but don't ask me why it is; I wouldn't 
be able to tell you. Folks act the way 


they do—well, simply be- 
cause they are folks, I guess. 
And to make good in any busi- 
ness having to do with the 
public, you've just got to 
take known facts for granted, 
and not bother abeut the 
reasons. But sometimes you 
can trick human nature." 

“How?” I inquired in sur- 
prise. 

" By putting a little sugar 
on the pill," said Mr. Fyfe. 
“But before I tell you what 
I mean by that, I want you to 
see our fifth floor. There are 
not many shoe stores that 
have what we have there.” 

Sure enough, on Mr. Fyfe's 
fifth floor, I discovered what 
was to me an innovation in a 
shoe establishment. One end 
of the big room was laid out 
in a miniature golf course; 


the other end was occupied by a trio of 
indoor driving courts; and facing a group 
of comfortable benches in the room's 
center was a battery of display cases 
containing golf shoes and stockings. Two 
instructors in golf were on duty. 


"Do you think this would interest a 
golf enthusiast," Mr. Fyfe asked, “say, 
in the winter when all the outdoor courses 
were deep in snow?" 

“Tt certainly would,” I agreed. “But 
what, in the name of sense, has golf to do 
with selling shoes?” 


“Nothing, if you refer to street shoes," 


replied Mr. Fyfe; “but everything when 
golf shoes and other kinds of sports shoes 
are concerned. This room is the ‘sugar- 
coated’ pill I told you about. Men won't 
go up five stories to shop, but they will 
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(Above) At sixteen, R. H. Fyfe 
went from his home in New York 
to Detroit, where he obtained a 
job sweeping out a shoe store. 
Seven years later he owned that 
establishment and to-day, at 
eighty-six, he is owner of a shoe 
business that serves more than 
twohundred thousand customers 
annually. (Left) This ten-story 
building, in Detroit, is the home 
of the Fyfe Shoe Company— 
which is the largest retail 
shoe business under one roof 


come up here to practice with a 
golf stick. Then, while they are 
here, if they also happen to see a 
pair of sports shoes which they 
like, and buy them, they don’t 
think of the purchase in the 
light of shopping—because it was 
golf that brought them up the 
elevator, not shoes! 


“you see, we have ten floors 

in our building and ordi- 
narily only oneof them, the main, 
would be devoted to men’s goods. 
As it is, two are, which helps us 
relieve congestion in our men’s 
department. At the same time 
many ofour customers are golfers, 
and as such we are able to do them a 
service. 

“And, after all, that’s the nub of suc- 
cess in any business—service. People will 
buy of the store which serves them best, 
a Pat on which this whole business was 
built. We won’t sell a pair of shoes we 
can’t stand back of; and we like to get 
folks who haven’t been able to get suited 
at other stores, and to suit them. Once 
we do suit them, they'll come back to us 
again and again. That, too, is human 
nature." 

“How about people in general?" I 
asked. “Are they hard to suit?" 

* "They're easy to suit," said Mr. Fyfe; 
* that is, if you try to find out what they 
want, instead of trying to give them what 
you think they (Continued on page 154) 
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Using compressed-air drills to help cut loose sec- 
tions of granite in the Vermont quarries. 
how cleanly the stone separates on the line of the 
drill holes. This is because an experienced *'gran- 
ite man” can detect the grain in the rock, which 
is almost imperceptible to your eyes and mine 


N THE dead of the night, a few 

years ago, the people living in and 

around Barre, Vermont, were roused 

from their sleep by a sound like the 

report of a hundred cannon, or a 
tremendous clap of thunder. 

But when they got up and looked out of 
their windows they found that the night 
was clear and cold. A thunderstorm was 
inconceivable. And certainly Barre was 

“not being attacked by artillery! 

A stranger in the town might have been 
puzzled. Tut after the first shock of sur- 
pne. all the peupie who lived there proba- 

ly uttered the same exclamation: 

“The quarries!” 

Barre is the heart of the most 
famous granite district in this 
country. Within a radius of a few 
miles there are dozens of quarries. 
Some of the hills are fairly pock- 
marked with huge holes, more 
than a hundred feet in depth, 
their walls rising in almost solid 
masses of the wonderful pale 
gray stone. 

Millions of tons of the finest 
granite have been taken out of 
these quarries. It is too perfect 
to be used for buildings, except in 
rare instances. Nature kindly 
provided there immense beds of 
flawless stone, which we use for 
one special purpose. Practically 
all of the Barre granite goes into 
monuments—from humble little 
gravestones to splendid mauso- 
leums and imposing statues. 

It has found its destiny in serv- 
ing one of the deepest desires of 
the human soul, the desire to com- 
memorate greatness; or, better 
still, to pay some tribute of affec- 
tion to those we “have loved long 
since, and lost a while.” 

It was of these granite quarries 
that the people of that neighbor- 
hood instantly thought, when 
they were wakened by the thun- 
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derous report I spoke of. But 
even they were surprised when, 
the next morning, they found 
out what had happened. 

The owners of the quarry 
were surprised also, surprised 
and pleased! Nature, who had 
kindly stored up all that granite, 
had taken a hand now in get- 
ting it out. 

For several days, workmen 
had been drilling holes along 
the side of a great mass of stone. 
They expected to drive other 
holes, and to split it off, piece by piece. 

But Nature must have been in an ac- 
commodating mood; for, with the strength 
of a thousand giants, she tore off a single 
block, 200 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 24 
feet thick! With a noise as of thunder, 
she rent it loose, let it slip down the in- 
cline of the natural bed, and stopped it 
there, without a crack to mar it. 

That was the largest single block of 
granite ever quarried. It weighed more 
than 69,000,000 pounds. When cut up 
into blocks of various sizes it filled 1,728 
freight cars; and it contained $1,500,000 


Notice 


How Tremendous 


Are Cut From 


Millions of. tors of flawless granite, too pre- 
from the Barre quarries — Practically all 
ble little gravestones, splendid mau- 


By Allan 


worth of stone. It was a lucky thing that 
Nature waited until night to turn quarry- 
man. If that mass had broken away in 
the daytime it probably would have 
killed a dozen or more workers—crushed 
them like ants. 


(THE story of granite is full of these dra- 
matic incidents. Yet, for you and for 
me, it has another and more personal in- 
terest. There comes a time to every one 
of us when granite and marble are not 
merely certain forms of stone but symbols 
of something deeper than any quarry, 
more enduring than any rock ever cut. 
I know I never thought much about 
ranite—until that time came to me! 
hen I wanted to know all about it. I 
went to Barre myself; visited the quarries 
and the great sheds where the stone is cut 
and polished and carved. 
To me, granite had ceased to be a mere 
* article of commerce.” It had become a 
vehicle for the expression of the deepest 
human emotions—love, gratitude, venera- 
tion. Sooner or later, this is the meaning 
it has for us all. And that is the great 
reason for telling its story here. 


If this huge mass of granite, over 200 feet long and 80 feet wide, and weighing more 
than 30,000 tons, had chosen to break loose from the sides of a Barre, Vermont, 
quarry in the daytime instead of at night, it doubtless would have crushed to death 


dozens of workmen. 


It is the largest single block of granite ever quarried 


Blocks of Granite 
‘the Vermont Hills 


cious for ordinary building purposes, are taken 
this stone goes into monuments, hum- 
soleums, and imposing statues 
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The Barre granite lies close to the sur- 
face, in enormous beds. These beds of 
solid rock are at least several hundred 
feed in thickness; for a depth of more 
than two hundred feet has been reached 
in some of the quarries, and exploring 
drills have gone far deeper without coming 
to the end of the granite deposit. 

Most of the important Barre quarries 
are on or, rather, in Millstone Hill, about 
three miles from the town. It was given 
that name because, many years ago, its 

ranite was used for millstones. Over 

fty quarries are in and around that hill. 


THERE is a sort of kinship between the 
people of that section and this under- 
lying granite, on which their homes and 
their prosperity are built. First came the 
hardy pioneers, pushing their way into 
the wilderness: Ezras and Ezekiels and 
Jonathans, men of enduring faith and 
courage. 

At the second “town meeting,” in Sep- 
tember, 1793, it was decided to build a 
house of worship; and in order to stimu- 
late contributions, it was agreed that the 
man who made the largest gift should be 


In this picture, you see men at work on different ledges of an immense granite 
quarry. The ‘‘Jacob’s Ladders," shown to the right, are used in getting from 
level to level. The granite in these Vermont hills lies very close to the surface 
of the earth, but the beds often extend to a depth of several hundred feet 


allowed to name the town. 
Ezekiel Wheeler contributed 
sixty-two pounds—about three 
hundred dollars—won the 
privilege, and called the little 
village, “ Barre.” 

According to another story, 
the naming of the town hinged 
on the outcome of a fight te 
tween Captain Joseph Thomp- 
son and Jonathan Sherman. 
The latter won; and he named 
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A fifteen-ton block of Vermont granite which has 
just been hoisted out of the pit where it fell when 
it was blasted. Notice the marvelous texture of the 
stone, apparent even in a photograph. One of the 
most amazing things about the granite quarried 
in this section is its extraordinarily fine quality 
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it after his old home, Barre, 
Massachusetts. 

Men of faith and men of fighting blood 
were those early settlers. And then, years 
later, came another group, as hardy as 
the first. These were from the granite 
hills, and the granite industry, of Scot- 
land. Among the scores of names asso- 
ciated with the Barre quarries there are 
dozens of unmistakably Scotch ones. 

Finally came the Italians, to carve and 
to beautify the rugged stone. They 
brought the touch oF poetry, the loving 
hand of the artist. 

And so, from these widely different 
sources, was made up the spirit of the place. 


You may like to remember this, when 
you see a monument of Barre granite. 

People began taking stone out of those 
hills more than a century ago. You can 
see it to-day, still in service as doorsteps 
and window sills for the oldest remaining 
houses, apparently good for hundreds of 
years to come. 

Then came the building of the State 
Capitol at Montpelier, only a few miles 
from Barre. Superb granite, from Har- 
rington Hill, close to Millstone Hill, was 
hauled there by teams of from a dozen to 
twenty oxen each. The Capitol was fin- 
ished in 1837, and it is unique be- 
cause it is built of stone which now 
is too costly for any such purpose. 

The increase in the value of 
Barre granite is almost unbelieva- 
ble. For example, about eighty 
years ago, a monument was made 
for Judge Paine, of Williamstown, 
Vermont. It weighed fourteen 
tons. Yet it cost only $500! A 
monument of that size would cost 
$10,000,0r more at present. 


(THE explanation of this enor- 
mous increaselin value is the 
usualone—supply and demand. In 
the old days, those Vermont hills 
were full of granite—but people 
didn't want it. At least, they 
didn't know that they wanted it, 
which amounts to the same thing. 
Almost no one, except the peo- 
ple who lived there, knew any- 
thing about Barre granite. They 
hadn't seen it or heard of it. And 
the reason was simple: there was 
no way of getting it to market! At 
least, no practicable way. 
Somebody in Burlington, Ver- 
mont, did order a shaft, 20 feet 
high. It weighed 15 tons. But 
—it had to be hauled 50 miles, in 


midwinter, 30 pairs of horses 
and oxen! The hardships of that 
struggle were related, for years 
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afterward, by those who had gone through 
them. 

When the Capitol at Montpelier was 
finished one pessimist prophesied: “It is 
the last load of granite that will ever be 
drawn.” As a matter of fact, very few 
loads were drawn for years after that. 

Even when the railroad went through, 
and a little branch line was built down to 
Barre, the granite output was small. The 

uarries on Millstone Hill were about one 
thousand two hundred feet above the 
town! To get the great 
blocks down to the rail- ge 
road was an appalling 
task. 


NE of the men with 
whom I talked at 
Barre was F. T. Cutler, 
who knows granite liter- 
ally from the ground up. 
About forty years ago, 
he had charge of the big- 
gest job of that period— 
etting out the huge 
Blocks for the Stanford 
Mausoleum, at Menlo 
Park, California. 

The great slab which 
was to form the roof 
weighed’ fifty tons! In 
fact, it weighed even 
more as it came out of 
the quarry. The road to 
the town, where the 
stone must be trimmed 
and polished before ship- 
ment, was four miles 
long. It took about two 
weeks to move that one 
piece of granite down 
those four miles. 

It was placed on hea 
wooden rollers, whic 
rested on the ground. 
Wherever the road was 
level, the long string of 
horses was hitched in 
front to drag the load 
forward. But most of 
the time they were 
hitched to the rear, to 
hold it back as it went 
down the hill. 

Inch by inch, foot b 
foot, it crept forward. 
As the rollers were 
ground to pieces, they 
were thrown away and 
new ones supplied. At 
one place there was a soft spot in the road 
which threatened disaster. But again 
nature was accommodating. It was a 
day in late autumn when that soft spot 
issued its ultimatum: “You shall not 
pass!” 

During the night, however, a sharp 
frost hardened the ground. Early in the 
morning Mr. Cutler had his men and 
horses at work, and that particular Rubi- 
con was safely crossed. 

You can see why it was that people 
didn't get much Barre granite in those 
days! But in the late eighties a few en- 
terprising men determined to overcome 
the one great obstacle of that four-mile 
haul from the quarries to the town. 

In 1888, they built the Barre Railroad, 
the “Sky Route Railroad," as it is called, 
ziezagging it back and forth across the 
'.7 «jes—the world's steepest standard- 
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auge railroad, where no cogs are used. 
t has various devices to make the wheels 
"hold onto the iron" of the track; 
yet it is so steep that the engine can 
pull only ten empty flat cars on the up- 
grade. 

Thanks to that railroad, millions of 
tons of Barre granite have been taken out. 
It was that railroad, too, that brought 
into the granite industry the man who is 
its outstanding figure to-day. “Jim” 
Boutwell, as he was known in Barre, be- 


A busy Vermont quarry in the heart of the most famous gran- 
ite district in this country. You get an idea of the immen- 
sity of this particular quarry when you compare the buildings 
in the background with the depth and extent of the excavation 


came the engineer who ran the puffing lo- 
comotive. In the granite which he hauled 
he saw wonderful possibilities. With bor- 
rowed money he bought land on Mill- 
stone Hill, and opened up a quarry. To- 
day his firm owns more than a dozen 
quarries, and he is the dominating figure 
in the industry. 

I motored up to the top of Millstone 
Hill, and stood on the brink of one of those 
rocky abysses, 100 feet across and over 
200 feet deep. The creamy-gray walls 
rose in ledges, separated by almost im- 
perceptible natural seams. Far below me, 
men were driving rows of small holes, us- 
ing compressed-air drills. 

he rock has a grain, just as wood has. 
You and I wouldn't be able to detect it. 
But the quarry workers find this grain, 
and drive holes along the natural rifts. 
Then they put in a charge of dynamite, 


explode it, and off comes a block of the 
general size and shape they want. 

To my eye, the whole mass of exposed 
rock seemed flawless, except for the oc- 
casional seams which divided it. Yet I 
was told that seven eighths of the granite 
taken out is waste! Some of it is hoisted 
to the surface, put into small cars and 
dumped on the huge “grout piles." 

When the quarries were hrst worked 
this waste was dumped right beside the 
opened cut. The piles became small 

mountains—overlying 
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granite itself. So the 
grout piles are now being 
moved away. The Bout- 
well Company has a 
steam shovel, larger than 
any that was used in 
digging the Panama 

anal, scooping up this 
waste and loading it into 
cars. 

From where I stood, 
at the edge of the quarry, 
a long wooden stairway 
began its descent into 
the pit. *'Jacob's Lad- 
der" they call it; and as 
I peered down, over the 
wooden rail, I could see 
it going on and on—a 
dizzying succession of 
hundreds of steps. 


T THAT moment, a 
huge derrick at the 
bottom of the pit slowly 
swung its great arm up- 
ward. From this arm 
hung a heavy iron chain 
with a loop at the end, 
and riding in this loop 
was a man! He s 
up, higher and higher, 
then slowly across the 
abyss until he was above 
sold ground. He sig- 
naled with a careless 
wave of his arm, and was 
lowered until he could 
step out of the chain. 

“The workmen are 
told not to do that," said 
my companion, shaking 
his head. “It makes me 
shiver to see them. But 
they'd rather take that 
ride through the air than 
climb Jacob's Ladder." 

* Doyouhave many accidents?" I asked. 

* Not so many as you might think," he 
replied. “But we do have a few. You see 
these wire cables? One of them snapped 
a few years ago, just as a workman was 
panne. It whipped him instantly out 
over the quarry and he fell to the bot- 
tom. Killed, of course. Once in a great 
while, a block of granite breaks off unex- 

ectedly, falls on a workman, and crushes 
im. 

“But accidents happen very seldom. 
The wonder of it is that we have so few. 
See that great block that is being drilled 
down there? It will weigh about fifteen 
tons. When it is ready to be hoisted they 
will put a chain around one end of it— 
only one end—and the derrick will swing 
it up here, and put it onto a flat car. 

“Tf you could see it, coming through the 
air, hanging (Continued on page 120) 


My Six Steps to Self-Mastery 


1. How I conquered shyness—2. How I learned to state my case— 
3. How I organized my work and time—4. How I con- 
quered discouragement —5. How I improved my 
memory—6. How I learned to listen 


Epitor’s Note: W. L. George, author of 
“Ursula Trent,” “Caliban,” “The Second 
Blooming,” “Her Unwelcome Husband,” and 
many other widely discussed novels, is a versa- 
tile and very popular British writer. In addi- 
tion to his fiction, he has made contributions 
to the American, English, French, and German 
press on subjects ranging from pure art to 
railway finance. 


STARTED life badly. For one thing, 

I was dominated by an almost 

irresistible bumptiousness. My at- 

titude was: "What I say goes." 

But what I said often went to the 
wrong place. 

I could lecture a general on the conduct 
of a campaign, tell a woman where her 
frock was wrong, and instruct a million- 
aire on how to make more millions. Which 
is easily explained when I add that I was 
twenty years old. 

I did not throw off this handicap for 
a long time, though an elderly gentleman, 
skilled in logic, once pushed me into a 
corner. That was in 1902, when he asked 
me why I thought that human beings 
would never fly. I told him. He asked 
- if I was sure that I was right, and I replied 
that I was; otherwise I should not hold 
my view. Then he led my unsuspecting 
self to declare myself right on finance, on 
women, on various other subjects, and at 
last confronted me with the fact that, 
since I thought myself right on every- 
thing, I must be perfect. 

The queer part of it i$ that I was also 
shy. In my early twenties it was agoniz- 
ing to attend a dance, using dozens of 
pairs of feet, enormous feet. It was agony 
to discover myself in April as the first 
and only man in the office to be wearing 
astraw hat. I was shy because I was self- 
conscious, shyness being merely the result. 

My failings so hampered me that on 
one occasion, when I was applying for 
work, I forgot an essential point and was 
too shy to go back to the office to state it. 
When much later I mentioned it to the 

itor, he said, "Why didn’t you tell me 
that?" He did not know how much I had 
suffered on his stairs, feeling a fool and 
not daring to go back. 

For the same reason, I contradicted 
any view which others put forward. It 
was a sort of nervous reaction. I was so 
fearful of being ignored that I always had 
to cap the remarks of my interlocutor. 
Out of this came my salvation; for one 
day, in a discussion with several men, 
which I had kept up longer than was 
necessary, a man remarked, “George 
must always have the last word.” 

That had a revolutionary effect, be- 
cause it forced me to consider the self of 
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which I was so conscious, and to realize 
that I, who was trying to break my way 
through in business, must first of all ac- 
quire the mastery of myself, which I am 
trying to summarize in six steps. 

The first conclusion I came to was that 
I must no longer be shy. So many people 
are shy. Some become as dumb as 
oysters. They are better off than those 
whose conversation comes out in jerks, in 
incoherence. The worst off of all are 
those who try to fight, to shout, proclaim- 


ing their views; those who are capable of 


any antic, in a desperate effort to show 
everybody else that they are not afraid. 

I found I belonged to class three; and, 
after much meditation, I reduced the 
quantity of my conversation by fifty per 
cent—which may cause my present friends 
to smile, yet it is a fact. That gave me a 
little poise, for when I wasn’t talking I 
could be thinking. 


OWEVER, shyness being a disease, 

one needs more than the sedative of 
silence. One needs drastic remedies. So 
I finally evolved a harsh test, which I rec- 
ommend. You may know the feeling one 
has in a great store, remember the con- 
tempt of the saleslady. Well, I was one of 
the people who hate to buy a small article. 
Near my dwelling stood three big stores. 
On three successive mornings, at nine 
o'clock, just as the stores wereopening, be- 
fore customers had arrived, and when rows 
of radiant and disdainful salesladies were 
waiting, I walked past them, not looking 
at them, marched to the children's depart- 
ment and asked for one yard of red baby 
ribbon. 

Can you understand the test? One, to 
march along under a hundred eyes. Two, 
to be a young man and yet go to the 
children's department. Three, to buy not 
three frocks, but just one yard for four 
cents. It was shattering! The first morn- 
ing I was palsied with fear. But after 
three doses, after looking the saleslady in 
the eye and making her wilt, I felt a little 
better. I never again have been afraid in 
a shop. 

By the way, if any young man wishes 
to put himself trouglr the same test, I 
should advise him not to choose red baby 
d Uu It matches the complexion too 
well. 
I have mentioned the dance problem. I 
had reached the point where I crawled 
around the edges of the room to reach 
my partner. I made an end of that. I not 
only walked across the floor but I stopped 
in the middle to tie a shoe lace. I gave my 
craven nature something to be craven 
about! 


Also, I felt inferior in my evening 
clothes, and was always expecting some- 
one to make a mistake and tell me to 
bring them some lemon squash. I hated 

ople who looked easy in those clothes. 

o, three times a week, Í went to the Palm 
Room in a big hotel wearing these terrify- 
ing clothes, and sat solemnly for half an 
hour before a cup of coffee. 

The palms nodded toward each other, 
and whispered, “ Look at that fraud. He's 
only having a cup of coffee. His sort 
doesn’t order champagne.” I gave those 
palms such a look! So they became 
daunted, and whispered no more. 

Thus, by degrees, I became calm, 
though not as calm as I should like. I still 
have to take myself in hand now and then, 
especially when I must appear publicly. 
I still have stage fright bebe a lecture, 
and am certain that instead of delivering 
a lecture I am going to give an imitation 
of a fish at the aquarium. 

This, therefore, was only the first step. 
It is one thing to be cool and to a certain 
extent master of yourself; but it is another 
to make upon the person with whom you 
are dealing the impression you desire. 

In other words, the second step con- 
sisted in learning how to state my case. 
A large percentage of good business is 
lost through the bad statement of the 
case. Hurry, shyness, awkwardness, rough- 
ness, gross flattery—all this makes a bad 
impression. Only those who are per- 
fectly masters of themselves state their 
case well. 

One kind of person applies for a post 
like a beaten dog craving mercy; another 
kind bellows to the employer that he or 
she knows everything, and can do every- 
thing. When Lon in the Ministry of 
Munitions, during the war, I encountered 
both types. 

Many years before that, when I be- 
longed to those who needed the work, I 
had my lesson. I went to an editor to sell 
him a story, just as a salesman goes to a 
storekeeper to sell him stoves. I made 
a five-minute speech upon everything: 
my article, my ideas, my attainments. The 
editor listened as if he were carved in 
bronze, and when I had finished said, 
“Thank you, Mr. George. Now tell me 
what you want.” 


I OWE that man a great deal, for he 
awoke me to this side of self-mastery— 
the mastery of my case, the mastery of my 
impatience. In the end I decided that the 
right way to state a case is to prepare it 
in advance, exactly like a barrister pre- 
paring the defense of a criminal. There- 
fore I worked out (Continued on page 96) 
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Plan Your Yard as Carefully 


-.. As You Do Your House 


A landscape architect tells you how to find out what trees, shrubs, and flowers 
will grow in your locality, and how to arrange them on your lawn — Tips 
that will increase the value of your place and add to its beauty 


FEW weeks ago, I stood in the 

courtyard of a huge New York 

City apartment house, cover- 

ing, with its courts, driveways, 

and gardens, more than two 

acres of land. Outside, Park Avenue 

stretched northward, a bare, treeless can- 
yon. 

One step within the arches of this 
modern palace and the bareness disappears. 
Running around the court is the driveway, 
which encloses a garden, formal, unen 
and imposing. Tall cedars—so recently 

lanted: that the wires sustaining them 
have not yet been cut—rise from myrtle 
and ivy; clumps of rhododendrons, box 
and arbor vite are grouped 
effectively here and there. 
Every day sightseers, eager 
to know what can be done 
with an acre of ground in the 
very center of New York, 
drik through the archways 
to look at du garden. 

“Doesn’t seem likean acre,” 
said one man as he glanced 
back. “Out where we come 
from acres aren’t lost in so 


much about them, I guess.” 
Logically enough, Mr. Fer- 
rucio Vitale, who planned 


this garden, is one of the best- 
known landscape architects 
in the country. His prestige 
rests mainly upon his work 
with private grounds. When 
I sought him in his office, and 
asked about the garden on 
Park Avenue, he said: 

“That is a pure stunt; but 
it may be the first straw to 
show the wind that is going 
to blow our cities back to 

arden spots—who knows? 

‘he difficulty with gardens in 
great cities is that they live 
so short a time. 

“Oh, that garden will not 
seem to die,” he added, at my 
exclamation. “ You will see it 
flourishing fifty years from 
to-day perhaps. But the 
plants and trees that are now 
there will have been replaced 
one by one again and again, 
as they threaten to go. That 
is the toll taken by the mod- 
ern city’s soot and grease. 
We have arranged for the 
best possible care to be given 
the plants in that garden. 
They are washed; they are 
even beaten, to get off the 
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dust. But the black, sooty grease from a 
million chimneys settles upon them and, 
do what we can, in time it chokes the 
pores of the plant. Crumble one leaf in 
your hand and see the black soot that 
remains! . 

“Any man who starts a garden in the 
center of a great city must expect to add 
to its original cost the replacement of 
practically everything in it within a period 
of a few years. Even then, he must use 
care in selecting his plants; the broad- 
leaved evergreens, such as rhododendrons, 
stand the black city air best; azaleas and 
box also will live. The fine-leaved conifers 
soon perish. The hardier of the annual 
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A garden in the courtyard of a large apartment house on 
Park Avenue, a fashionable residence section in the heart of 
New York City. This garden, which covers an acre, was de- 
signed by Ferrucio Vitale, widely known landscape archi- 
tect, from whom the accompanying interview was obtained © 


flowers—crocuses, tulips, asters, and mari- 
golds, brighten many city gardens, and 
ENS under the most adverse conditions. 

ut the choice of the home dweller in the 
great city is very limited. This will hold 
true until the day when coal is no longer 
burned within cities. Then cleanliness for 
plants—and human beings—will be prac- 
ticable.” 

“They tell me,” I said, “that you have 
designed more lovely gardens for homes 
than any other man in America.” 

“T doubt the accuracy of that state- 
ment,” Mr. Vitale countered quickly; 
“but I don’t know anything that could 
possibly give me more happiness than 
helping folks make their home 
pron s into places of beauty. 

ne of the best things about 
my job is that I can always 
go at it with a perfectly clear 
conscience. I know that land- 
scaping is going to pay the 
owner of a home not only in 
his added joy in the place 
itself, but also in dollars and 
cents in the increased value 
of his home as a piece of real 
estate. 

"Another advantage not 
to be overlooked is that im- 
proved grounds have the effect 
of raising the landholder in 
the estimation of his neigh- 
bors.: 


di NoT many of us realize to 

what a great extent our 
grounds suggest to visitors, 
neighbors, and passers-by, our 
tastes and even our charac- 
ters. Slovenly, ill-kept lawns 
and gardens tell a story and 
point a moral just as effec- 
tively as do trim, well-cared- 
for grounds. 

«How far a charming pic- 
ture may affect mere passers- 
by was shown me some six 
years ago, when a man living 
in New England asked me to 
help advertise his products. 
He had a three-acre place, 
and he wanted to raise and 
sell flowers and vegetables. 

“<The farmers abu here,’ 
he explained, ‘pay little at- 
tention to vegetable growing 
and no one grows flowers.’ 

* "To whom do you sell? I 
asked. 

* To the summer residents. 
They want vegetables and 
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flowers, and they motor right Sn 
by here. But I want to get JA ED 
their attention. ” s 

“All right, I returned; 
‘let the place invite them. 
The best advertising you can 
do is to make this place so 
attractive that every passer- 
by will want to get out and 
ask questions about it.’ 

“He was skeptical at first, 
but finally he agreed, and the 
place was planned to present 
a charming glimpse of the 

arden behind. Most of the 

Frontage was taken up by the 
house and trees; but been 
them came this tantalizing 
flash of the glories of the 
garden. 

“Even my prophecy fell 
far short of the results. With 
no advertising, not even a 
sign on the place itself, the 
charm of the grounds drew 
so many people that to-day 
this man 1s doing an enor- 
mous business. The owner 
not only profits from the 
business brought to him but 
he also thoroughly enjoys the 
reputation of being the mana- 
ger of such an attractive little 
estate. . 


' “THE average suburban 
dweller is a commuter, 

and his home bringsin no com- 
mercial returns. However, 
the money put into the improvement of 
the ordinary lot in Suburbia brings a big 
return in the rise of the value of the home 
itself. 

, "When I was beginning in my profes- 
sion I bought a little place in New Ro- 
chelle, New York—a house, with a lot 
about eighty by one hundred and eighty 
feet. The house was a homely frame affair 
and the grounds were bare; but it was all 
I could afford. I worked on the grounds 
almost every week-end. At the end of 
five years, nothing 
much had been done 
to the house, but 
thegroundshad been 
transformed by 
grading, by attrac- 
tive planting, by 
screening off certain 
ugly sights, and by 
making the most of 
the few natural at- 
tractive features. 

“Then I had an 
Opportunity to buy 
a better place. In 
order to do this, I 
had to sell my old 
house. With houses 
going begging, I sold 
out within one week 
of the time I an- 
nounced the place 
for sale. What is 
more, I sold at a 
profit, for cash, on 
a dead market! The 
buyer said he wanted 
that yard!” 

“fust what did 
y doto the place?" 

asked Mr. Vitale. 


effectively used to insure privacy. 
ing nook always invites you outdoors in pleasant weather 


This delightfully rustic path with its ferns and rock steps 
looks as if it might be miles deep in woods. In reality, it is 
part of a private garden in the center of Cleveland, Ohio 


“That is one question I am reluctant to 
answer in detail,” he replied, “because it 
sounds like trying to sell the plan of my 
garden. That is just the thing I do not 
want to do. If people north, south, east, 
and west copy my plan, they may find 
that it is entirely unsuited to their climate, 
soil, and environment. What I did was 
adapted to my particular lot. 

“First, I made a plan, although I had 
so little money to spend that I knew it 
would take me some years to put it into 
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Acharming corner in suburban grounds, where shrubs are 


A well-screened read- 
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effect. As I have already told 
you, I worked for five years, 
doing a little at a time, buyin 
plants and equipment as 
could. I planted elms along 
the sidewalk. Along the right, 
there was a house and lot like 
my own. To screen out this, 
I put in a hemlock hedge, 
collecting the young trees my- 
self. Heralock makes a won- 
derful hedge. It grows in the 
woods from Canada to the 
Carolinas, and from the At- 
lantic Coast tothe Mississippi, 
and possibly in a few other 
spots in this country as well. 


“ANYONE living within 

this wide area can proba- 
bly doas I did—make repeated 
trips to the woods, getting a 
few plants atatime. Results 
such as mine cannot be guar- 
anteed, however, for hemlock 
must not be placed in spots 
which suffer from high winds. 
On a hill where it catches the 
prune of them, hemlock will 

ie. 

* Against this hemlock 
hedge, I planted shrubs. 
Again, I hesitate to name the 
kinds, since it is impossible to 
tell whether they would grow 
well in a_ particular alae: 
Rhododendrons, far instance, 
are widely used; but they like 
an acid soil. They will not 
flourish in a well-limed place, and a soil 
test is necessary to determine whether 
or not to use them. The front of my lawn 
was edged with privet, which can be 
grown almost anywhere. Privet ran also 
along the left side, which bordered on a 
large property, good-looking and well 
kept. Next to the privet, ran the road to 
the garage. 

“At this base of the house were a 
few flowers and vines, and flower bor- 
ders surrounded the grass plot, with the 

: sundial in the rear. 
I had perhaps fifty 
flowers in these bor- 
ders, designed to 
maintain a continu- 
ous bloom. These 
also vary so greatly 
with the locality 
that it is impossible 
to name more than 
a few: the irises, 
tulips, peonies, and 
asters that are well 
known and are 
adapted to almost 
any climate. Back 
of the flowers was a 
grape arbor extend- 
ing in front of and 
to the right of the 
vegetable Rargen, 
Grapes will grow 
anywhere in this 
country, so they are 
safe to recommend. 

“What the owner 
of a small lot should 
do is not to try to 
repeat the planofmy 

arden, or of an 
Cont'd on page 216) 


Jen Starts All Over Again 


Another story about Jen Culliton 
By Nelia Gardner White 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


EN CULLITON had never, in all 

her years of hard work on the old 

Culliton farm, had a doctor for 

herself. There had been Bess Gal- 

lup with her when the babies came, 
and she had somehow pulled herself 
through that bleak tae after Steve, 
her husband, died. 

Big, with the frame of the heroine of 
some old Norwegian saga, and a face plain 
and good and powerful as life ever makes 
faces, always busy, always cheerful—one 
never even imagined Jen Culliton might 
be sick. She never imagined it herself. If 
it had not been for the panic of Zeb, the 
hired man, she wouldn’t have had the 
doctor this time. 

But, one scorching-hot day in late June, 
when Jen came in from the hayfield and 
started up the steep steps to the loft, she 
suddenly grew faint, felt a strange, knife- 
like pain shooting about in her body. She 
sat down heavily on the steps to get her 
breath and to let the dizziness pass. It 
did not pass. The sweet smell of fresh 
hay, the dusty rays of sunlight, the 
pigeons, Zeb in the doorway—all merged 
into a sick blackness. 

When she came to herself again, on the 
living-room couch, her first thought was: 

“Tve had a stroke—like Pa!” 

She saw Allie Parsons, her friend and 
neighbor, Zeb, and Doc Quintzer, from 
Claremont. 

"Ive had a stroke 
peated. 

Then she was alone with Doc Quintzer. 
She had never liked Doc Quintzer—too 
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I" her mind re- 


nosey and fond of gossip; but his eyes 
were kindly enough now. 

“There, now you're all right, Mrs. 
Culliton! Gave us kind of a scare!” 

“What is it—a stroke?" Jen asked 
directly, and was surprised to find her 
voice such a thin little whispering thing. 

The doctor threw back his head and 
laughed. Jen hated that laugh; he hadn't 
had to lift her father his last years, feed 
him, wait on him hand and foot! 

“No, no! Nothing like that! You've 
been running that old engine of yours too 
hard; that’s all that's the matter! Got 
to let up a little! Haying! Great guns, 
Mrs. Culliton, you ought to have known 
better!" 

“Been haying it for thirty-two years!” 
Jen said. 

“Well, I wouldn’t brag about it!” the 
doctor said shortly. ‘I’m going to tell 
you straight from the shoulder, Mrs. 
Culliton, because that’s the way you’re 
used to things. You haven’t had a stroke 
and you aren’t even seriously ill; but you 
can’t do the heavy work on the farm an 
more. It might be serious if you did! 
You’re good for thirty years yet, if you 
take care of yourself.’ 

““Not—not do any farm work any more?" 

"Any heavy work! Women can’t do 
men’s work and not pay the penalty 
sooner or later—you or anybody eie Jen 
Culliton! But you don't need to look as 
if you'd lost your last friend; you won't 
have to stop working, except the heavy 
work out in the fields! Why don't you 
make a flower garden to fuss in?” 
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“Flower garden!" — Jen's face twisted 
into a little painful grimace. 

That was in June. Jen got up the next 
day and went about her business. She 
seemed to feel all right, and she laughed 
now and then, remembering Doc's warn- 
ings. But one day she tried to lug a biz 
crock down the outside cellar stairs, and 
she knew, then, that Doc had told the 
truth. She came, finally, up from the 
cellar, her tanned face devoid of its 
ruddiness, her big hands gripping the 
edge of the stone steps. She got into the 
kitchen, dropped into the red-padded 
rocker by the stove. Somewhere, out in 
the fields, she heard Zeb shouting at the 
horses, and the sound seemed part of the 
physical pain that had scorched her. 

“Done for, am I?” she muttered an- 
grily. 


NEVER again! Was she never again to 
feel the satisfaction of doing things 
herself? Never again to be the real head 
of this farm that she had pulled, through 
hard and painful years, into prosperity? 
Jen, sitting there in the old rocker, 
shook with the rebellion that swept her. 
Why, she wasn't sixty yet, and sixty 
wasn't old! To be cast aside at fifty- 
seven? Just a pile of useless old bones 
cumbering the earth? Just enough left of 
her to keep a house tidy, she, who, year 
in, year out, was up and through with her 
housework before seven? Just enough 
strength left to her to putter around in a 
flower garden? Flower garden—a job for 
ailing old maids and silly women with too 
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much time on their hands! Great acres of 
wheat; $now of the north field buckwheat; 
weighed-down branches of the big or- 
chard! There—there was work for a body! 
But flower gardens! A lilac bush or two; 
geraniums; maybe a bunch of golden 
glow; that was all right, but—Jen shivered 
a little. 

It was in October, after a flat, long, 
tasteless summer, that Jen, in a flare of 
rebellion, went to the orchard and picked 
a barrel of apples. It probably wouldn’t 
have hurt her if she hadn’t tried to carry 
the big ladder. Allie, coming cross-lots, 
found her sitting at the 
foot of the tree, lookin 
white and unlike herself. 
Allie scolded her. 

“Why don’t you listen 
to what the doctor says?” 
she begged. 

"Pifles' said Jen, 
but her voice was not 
quite so forceful as usual. 

A few days after that, 
Allie came up with some 
dahlia roots. Jen, steady 
as a rock, blazed up at 
her in sudden irritation. 

“Dahlia roots! Dahlia 
roots? What in tunket 
do I want of dahlia roots? 
You've got the notion, 
along with Doc Quintzer 
and the rest of the neigh- 
bors, that I'm on my last 
legs, and ought to be pre- 
serving my feeble strength 
by pokin' around in a bunch 
of posies! Good heavens, 
Allie, take those old roots 
and get home with ’em be- 
fore I speak my mind!” 

Allie stared at her, turned 
and went, bearing her dah- 
lia roots with her, her thin 
cheeks a dull red. Her 
shoulders seemed, somehow, 
more bent. 

Jen watched her go. 

"There," she said finally, 
“Tve made her mad!" Her 
throat ached horridly as she 
turned away from the win- 
dow. Allie had been so good 
to her all summer, and here 
she was snapping at her 
like a snapping turtle! 

"What's got into me, 
anyhow?" she asked herself 
miserably. 


FTER the fall work was 
out of the way, it was 
worse. Thesnow cameearly, 
shut her in more com- 
pletely. She had more 
time to think about her- 
self, to rebel. And Allie 
didn't come over. That 
poo hurt most. Al- 
ie used to come once a 
month or so during the 
winter and spend a day 
with Jen by the big coal 
heater, piecing, or sew- 
ing carpet rags. 


t 


"Should think she 
might overlook a few 
careless words!” en 


would say to herself as 
she puttered about the 
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house, dusting where there was no dust, 
olishing where was shining brightness. 
ce she went to the "phone and called 
three short and a long—that was Allie. 
*H'lo!... Is that you, Allie? Say, 
Allie, do you remember who it was that 
we was to give our missionary dues to?" 


It was in October, after a flat, long, tasteless 
summer, that Jen, in a flare of rebellion, went 
to the orchard and picked a barrel of apples 
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*Mis' Price,” said Allie, without ex- 
pression. 

Jen waited a second, then reddened. 
She knew she was waiting for Allie's gen- 
tle, “When you coming over, Jen?" It 
didn't come. 

“All right; thanks, Allie!" she said 
abruptly, and hung up. 
Well—if Allie didn't 
want to be friends! But 
she couldn't eat any 
supper. 

She couldn't eat much 
that winter anyway. Her 
clothes got so big for her 
that they hung on her 
shapelessly. er skin 

"hs seemed too loose over 
, her big bones. Her sand 
eca 


hair me nearly all 


gray. 

he had little to do, 

3 little to look forward 
to. Once she thought 
she'd write and ask her 
girl, Marg'ret, down for 
a month. But she put 
that thought away. 
Nothing ahead—noth- 
ing! No hand in the 
spring planting or har- 
vesting! Nothing but 
dishwashing, making one 
bed, cooking little dabs 
that tasted like sawdust! 
For Jen, who strode 
about the farm in a man’s 
attire—brusque, busi- 
nesslike, capable—such 
a life seemed intolerable. 
It was useless to tell 
herself that housework 
and gardening satisfied 
most women. She had 
always lived in the fields, 
of necessity; but they had 

become a part of her. Four 

walls the year round, a 

picayune little garden, Bosh! 


HRISTMAS she went 

up to Marg’ret’s. She 
overheard Marg’ret confid- 
ing to Ed: 

* Mother shows her years 
more this winter, some- 
how!" Marg’ret’s voice was 
troubled, and Jen had an 
impulse to go to her, put 
her head against her daugh- 
ter’s heart, comforted. 
But Jen had always been 
the one to comfort, and, 
sides, there was nothin 
much the matter; Doc ha 
said so. And yet, that 
* nothing much," that giv- 
ing up of the vigorous, use- 
ful life she had lived for so 
many years, meant terribly 
much to Jen. 

So she came home, and 
didn't tell anyone anything. 
She hoped, when ihe ot 
back from Marg'ret's, that 


some sign would come from 
Allie. But she had hurt 
Allie, and Allie neither 


called up nor came. 

“Td ought to apologize,” 
Jen said to herself; but, 
somehow, in her misery, 


| 
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she couldn't. 
she couldn't. 

And then one day, just as the sun was 
getting to the most sheltered hollows, 
melting their cups of snow, ending this in- 
terminable winter, word came that Jen's 
sister, Caroline, had died. Jen stared at 
the telegram a long time, unbelievingly. 
Car'line, the baby, dead. The first of all 
the ten brothers and sisters! 

"Not Caroline! Not Carline!” she 
whispered numbly into the April sun- 
shine. She hadn't seen Caroline in a 
number of years, for Caroline lived clear 
down in Maryland and there were chil- 
dren, four of them; but Caroline had been 
the baby, such a good, bright little baby! 

Jen packed in a daze, thinking all the 
time of the baby that had seemed, not 
like a sister, but her own baby. Jen 
wished, as she folded the clothes carefully, 
that she'd written oftener—only letters 
came so hard to her big hands. She re- 
membered the extra chicken she'd sent in 
their Christmas box, and was glad. 

In the morning, before Zeb came to 
take her to the station, she had a strange 
desire to call Allie, tell her she was going; 
but something seemed to hold her hands 
tight in her lap. 

"^ [m glad, 'most, Car’line can't see me 
like this—all worn out and old!" It 
wasn't altogether a selfish thought, for 
Caroline had always depended on her so! 

She remembered Caroline all the way. 
Caroline had been such a dainty, frail 
little thing. It had never been a burden to 
iron her best ruffled dresses, she had 
looked so sweet and pretty in them. And 
she was so quiet and good-mannered at 
the table! Jen remembered a yellow hair- 
ribbon that had been lovely on Caroline's 
dark curls. She remembered, too, the 
shock she had had when John had wanted 
to marry Caroline. What— Caroline mar- 


She hated herself because 


ry? That baby? And now she was 
gone. The four children—what would 
thev do? 


When she got there, the funeral was 
over. Telegrams came slowly up as 
road, and it was a day’s trip to Caroline’s 
home in Maryland. 

There had been six of the children there 
for the funeral. "Three of the girls were 
there now: Penelope, the teacher one; 
Mary, who'd married a farmer down 
Punxsutawney way; Julie, the one from 
New York. Jen saw at once that Julie was 
taking charge of things—a tall, smart, 
capable, handsome woman, an organizer 
of women’s clubs, one might say. Mary, 
a little too fat, had cried till her round 
face was an ugly red and her eyes swollen. 
Penelope, a little sharp and school-teach- 
erish, moved among them restlessly, im- 
patiently—she was paying a substitute. 


EN took everything in shrewdly. She 

saw that Mary's grief was real and 
overwhelming; she saw that Pen didn’t 
really feel it much, was anxious to get 
away; she saw that Julie was hurt, but 
that, too, she was impatient with them 
all for not getting through with things 
quicker. She and Julie always clashed 
somehow—they were both too competent. 
And she saw the children. 

There was Caroline, named after her 
mother, a big, healthy girl who had tennis 
cups and a stride not unlike Jen’s own. 
Jen hb! ber, There were the twins, Joe 
i r sullen and silent now, in 
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this catastrophe that had come upon 
them, but, one could see, normally brim- 
ming with mischief. 

And there was Peter. 

Peter was the youngest, seven or so, and 
he was blind. You hardly noticed him at 
first, he took up so little room among the 
big, healthy rest of them. He had a thin, 
too-sensitive little face, and thin fingers 
that were always groping. ‘Poor Caroline 
—what a cross!’ they had all said when 
thev knew about Peter. He had Caro- 
line's soft curls, almost too soft, too fine 
they were above that tragic small face. 
jen saw how, at the table, he shrank into 

is place, how he seemed to try to make 
himself small so no one would see or speak 
to him. No one did, much. But Jen saw 
him more than the rest did. Maybe be- 
cause his hair was like Caroline's, that 
she had used to smooth and tie so lon 
ago. She saw how he ate, so slowly and 
carefully, so as not to make spots on the 
cloth. Once, when he fumbled, dropped a 
little piece of bread, she saw his fingers 
tremble. 


T WAS after supper that first night when 

they really got together and talked. 

ohn had gone to his room, shut himself 
in; the children were in bed. 

"He takes on terribly; but he'll get 
over it,” said Julie. “He's the kind that'll 
get over it quick, too!" í 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Jen. Jen al- 
ways felt a little antagonistic toward 
Julie. “He don't look to me like he'd 
forget in a minute!” 

“They all do," said Julie shortly. 

“Not all," Jen insisted. 

"Well, anyway, we've got to decide 
about the children! John can't tend to 
them, he’s helpless as a worm. What’s 
bothering him most now is what'll become 
of the children." 

Jen sat there quietly, feeling somewhat 
dowdy and old beside the rest of them. 
She looked around at Car'line's room, a 
comfortable place, a little shabby, with lots 
of books and easy chairs and such. It 
almost seemed to her she could see 
Caroline moving about there, touching the 
books, filling that blue bowl with flowers, 
sitting there by the fireplace with. the 
little blind one in her arms. She almost 
forgot the meaning of Julie's crisp voice. 
Then Mary's voice, a little thick from 
many tears. 

“PI take the twins,” she said. There's 
always food and to spare on a farm— 
guess we wouldn't notice what they'd cat, 
and thev'll soon be size enough to make 
themselves useful!” 

Jen smiled a little. Mary had always 
been like that, hiding her generous heart 
under a lot of practical, meaningless 
words. And it would really mean some- 
thing to Mary, too, on that scrubby farm 
and with her b brood! Then she became 
aware that they were all looking at her— 
waiting. A little frightened wave swept 
over her. Somehow, she had not just 
realized what was happening. They were 
passing Car'line's children around, and 
they were expecting her to say something, 
to take one of them! Then she seemed to 
see the girl Caroline’s straight shoulders, 
square chin and direct eyes; she seemed to 
see her running the farm, as she had done. 
One could sce the girl had a backbone for 
business! Jen made a swift decision, as she 
always did. 


“TIl take Caroline," she heard herself 
saying. . 

She node that Julie looked disap- 

inted. 

“Td have liked her—if any,” Julie said. 
*Well—there's Peter!" She looked at 
Penelope. 

"Impossible!" Penelope said sharply. 
“How could I care for a—a child like 
Peter, with my school!" 

“Well, I didn't say you could!” Julie 
answered. “But it probably wouldn't be 
any worse for you than for the rest of us!” 

‘Maybe Charlie would take him,” said 
Pen, flushing a little. 

“Charlie? Good heavens, he has six 
now!" 

" Well—there's Rosie!” 

“Rosie! You know, yourself, she's al- 
ways ailing! And she can't even sweep a 
floor clean; you wouldn't want to send any 
child there!" . 

“He couldn't see the dirt," Pen mur- 
mured. Jen looked at her angrily. 

“I don't see how J can," Julie said. 
“Tm nearly always out in the afternoon, 
and he'd have to have a lot of attention! 
It—it's unfortunate," she ended lamely. 
There was an uncomfortable silence. Kind 
of hard on Peter, Jen thought, nobody 
wanting him. 

“How about Marg'ret and Ed? They 
haven't chick nor child." Julie turned 
abruptly to Jen. Jen gave a grim little 
smile and shook her head. 

* Marg'ret's a lot like you,” she said; 
“she’s always out in the afternoon!” 

“Do you think Art—?" 

Jen shook her head again. 

" Art's too busy making money. It’d 
do him good; but he wouldn't!" 

“Well, let's sleep over it," Julie said. 
“There are a few personal things of 
Caroline's that she left to us girls—books, 
pictures, dishes, and so on; we can get 
them divided up!” 


BT all the rest of the evening the 
thought of little Peter hung between 
them. Jen somehow didn't Tuve any 
heart to talk over the things. 

“That picture of the Shepherd Bov; 
I'd like that for my rooms, 1f you girls 
don't care!" said Pen. 

"There's a couple little dishes I give 
Car'line once on a birthday before she was 
married," said Mary. “Pd kind of like 
them!” 

Jen didn’t say anything. It hurt her, 
somehow, this divinon of Caroline's pos- 
sessions. It hurt her to think of these 
rooms being changed in any way. Did 
they think to bring Caroline any nearer 
by taking them, or—did they want the 
things themselves? 

" |lere's a comforter you pieced for her, 
a pey said once. “You better take 
this! 

“No,” said Jen. “No; I don’t believe I 
want it.” 

They ‘all looked at her queerly. Did 
they think she didn't care? But she 
couldn’t explain, somehow. 

“Irs not a bit worn!” said Julie. “I'll 
be glad for it, if you don't want it!" 

Jen remembered the winter she had 
eir it; she remembered Allie helping 
her with the pattern. Allie had a lot of 
good patterns: rising sun, maple leaf, and 
log cabin, and she was always good about 
helping you get them tore ther Caroline 
had written such a nice letter about the 
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Jen looked down at Peter, 
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at the thin, streaked face and the sensitive mouth. 


What was he doing to her, this little, lonely child? What was he doing to her? 


juilt. Jen remembered the very words of 
t now; she had let Allie read it, because 
Allie had seemed to have a share in the 
ziving of it. No, she didn't need the 
quilt; but she wished she'd called up Allie 
defore she left! 

They bade each other good night a little 
constrainedly. Someone had to sleep on 
the cot in the up-stairs hall, and Jen said 
she'd just as soon. They let her, as they 
had all used to let her do things for them. 

he cot was not very easy and it was 
not quite long enough, and Jen could not 
sleep. She seemed to see many things: a 


bare space above the little brown desk, 
where the “Shepherd Boy” had been hang- 
ing; the maple leaf quilt on one of Julie's 
beds; little Peter's fingers trying so hard to 
manage his fork, his bread, his glass of 
milk. She felt hard toward Julie and Pen 
because they didn't want Peter. ]ulie, 
with all her money and her useless life— 
a fritterer, she was—shirking this re- 
sponsibility! And Pen,gettingtooscratchy, 
too fond of her own freedom; why, it 
would be the making of Pen to have a 
child to care for! 

Then, through the stillness, she heard a 


little sound. It was someone sobbing, 
tight little sobs, muffled, maybe, in a 
pillow. Who slept next her here? The 
twins—and Peter. She got up softly, 
went to the door and opened it, ever so 
gently. The light from the window fell 
upon the twins, their freckled faces calm 
and untroubled in sleep. It was Peter! 
She went over to him. 

“There, Peter, don’t cry!” she whis- 
ered. Peter whirled on her, one small 
het doubled, struck at her. Im onl 
patted him more gently, touched the soft 
curls. (Continued on page 206) 


“I Can't See People Smile, 
So I Like To Hear 'Them Laugh" 


It is this philosophy of life that keeps Mark Hotchkiss, a blind man, happy — Six- 
teen years ago he lost his sight — Since then he has established his own 
manufacturing company, and has designed all the devices 
which his shops turn out — The inspiring story 
of how he overcame his handicap 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


ARK HOTCHKISS was fifty 

years old when he lost his 

sight. He was then a con- 

tractor for cement work, which 

meant constant supervision in 

the field. His young manhood had been 

spent in selling farm machinery and in 

farming. With this experience as a back- 

round, he deliberately set to work to 

‘show the world that a blind man can 
make a living.” 

Through sixteen years he has struggled 
to that end; at first, with so little progress 
that he had to borrow money to rescue his 
infant business from bankruptcy. To-day 
he owns and operates the Hotchkiss 
Products Company, Incorporated, of Bing- 
hamton, New York, which makes steel 
forms, or molds used in shaping concrete 
into paving blocks, sections of curbing, 
supports for bridges, and the like. 

hese forms were designed and patented 
by Hotchkiss after his blindneàs All his 
inventions grew out of his struggle in the 
darkness to do something worth-while. 
They began as pieces of pasteboard boxes, 
which he bent and cut into the forms to be 
tested out in steel. They are now used all 
over this country, and as far away as 
Australia. The first steel forms ever used 
in the laying of concrete pavements and 
roads were his. 

Mark Hotchkiss has never capitalized 
his blindness. The products of his factory 
have been sold on their merits; many of 
his customers have no idea that they are 
dealing with a blind man. At sixty-six, 
he has earned the right to say, as he did 
to me: 

“This thing that I set out to do, I have 
done.” 


HEN I first saw Mark Hotchkiss in his 
factory at Binghamton, I wasat once 
impressed with the strength of the man. 
If he had not told me his age, I should 
have underestimated it by ten years. 
Possessing a superb physique, tall and 
square-shouldered, Hotchkiss gives no 
indication of the terrific struggle he has 
made to demonstrate that a man handi- 
capped as he has been can yet give to 
other men something worth-while. His 
blindness is not apparent. His face is 
kindly, humorous, and flashes into broad 
smiles as he expounds the wonderful 
philosophy that carries him on. His friends 
say of him that he “radiates sunshine; ” 
and it is true that in his presence there is 
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a sense of brightness and of warmth and 
of unquenchable optimism. 

To talk with hım is a rare privilege, 
largely because he has put away reticence 
with other vanities, and gives himself 
frankly and sincerely. He is naturally a 
fluent talker. Not only is he able to share 
with his listeners his enthusiasm for living, 
but he can actually take them into that 
world of his in which spiritual vision must 
replace physical sight. His voice is deep, 
controlled, and musical. It is cepecially 
delightful when employed in spinning one 
of his famous yarns. i is easy to under- 
stand why he is sought as a companion, 
why men like to go fishing with this kindly 
phi osopher who has such a rare gift for 
ellowship. 


BENbING pasteboard into designs, 
and patiently revising the models made 
up in his shops, Mark Hotchkiss has 
produced five patented forms which have 
commercial value. 

It was two years after the loss of his 
sight when the idea of a form of steel into 
which concrete could be poured came to 
him through a suggestion of his sister-in- 
law, who was also his secretary. Devoted 
to his interests, as are indeed not only his 
family but also every worker in his factory, 
she thought of pasteboard as a Sossibla 
means for the release of the inventive 

enius she-knew to be dormant within her 
lind brother-in-law. She brought him the 
pasteboard and asked him to try. 

“I believe I can," he admitted, as his 
fingers went over the board. “I believe I 


A few days later he showed his brother 
a form in pasteboard intended for repro- 
duction in steel. It was a model of frames 
for concrete sidewalks. 

* Don't tell anyone,” he begged. “But 
let us have it made up, and then just you 
and I go together to test it.” 

His brother agreed; the form was made, 
and those two proceeded to a lonely spot 
to try it out. Mark Hotchkiss helped mix 
the concrete. He could not pour it into 
the frames, but he stooped and tested the 
hardening mixture many times. When his 
sensitive fingers found the right degree of 
stiffness he directed: 

“ Now take off the side rails, and tell 
me whether it breaks at the side or not.” 

There was an anxious wait, and then 
his brother said: 

“Mark, the rails are out, and the 


cement is perfectly firm at the edge. Ne 
‘a crumble. You've done it!” 

In 1909 the first sidewalk ever laid with 
steel forms was put down in Binghamton 
with the frames designed by Mark Hotch- 
kiss. A year later, he took out his first 
patents. 

At this time, Hotchkiss had no idea o'f 
turning manufacturer. He was still run- 
ning his contracting business, supervising 
the work himself, although it was awk- 
ward and difficult for him to manage. But 
after a disastrous experience in trying to 
manufacture his forms by contract and 
market them through a selling company, 
he realized that, if success was to come to 
this venture, he would have to make and 
sell the forms himself. Accordingly, he 
bought out the bankrupt company, bor- 
rowed three thousand dollars to help 
reorganize the business, and set up in? 
any shop to make his own forms. 

he World War, which put an end t; 

road and sidewalk construction in general. 
reduced the business to a minimum. But 
by this time Hotchkiss had determined to 
go ahead as a manufacturer. He had: 
shop started; he was in debt several 
thousand dollars. He went after, and 
obtained, orders for making dashboards 
and running-boards for auto trucks. 
By the time the war was over he had 
established a paying business in supplying 
these, and in the nanutactase of metal 
stair-risers and treads. During the slump 
of 1920, auto orders were canceled by the 
hundred, and for a time it looked as if the 
little business, like many others far larger. 
could not survive. 


UT construction work was beri 

again and,by sheerrefusal to fail, Hotch- 
kiss kept on his feet, swung his business 
through the crisis, and was ready for the 
expansion that followed. In rgz21 the 
little firm began to prosper mightily. lt 
had gone back mainly to the making ^ 
the concrete forms, for which orders piled 
in. Before the year was up, it was nece 
sary to find larger quarters. A good-sized 
factory, with its own railroad spur, and 
with ample grounds for expansion, v: 
purchased. 

Even with increased facilities, the plac 
is now running night and day. 

During the past six years, Mark Hotch 
kiss's gifted fingers have wrought out o 
puros four other patented forms, nov 

eing manufactured and sold by him. 
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*ollowing the sidewalk forms, came a wall 
orm for foundation work; a fence post 
orm ; then an improved interlocking wall 
orm, which has been on the market a very 
short time; and, last of all, a new design 
‘or laying concrete roads. It is already 
veing sold in large quantities. 

Not discounting the excellent and effi- 
zient service rendered Mark Hotchkiss in 
əffice and shop by his devoted employees 
(and Hotchkiss insists upon mention of 
this fact as a vital element of his business), 
no one can visit his factory without seein 
clearly that the business is kis, planne 
and watched and guarded by him in the 
most intensive way. 

His routine is arranged for a man who 
has lost his sight. His 
order blanks, shop 
records, and cost rec- 
ords are of his own 
design. Every morn- 
ing, as soon as Mr. 
Hotchkiss arrives, his 
bookkeeper comes to 
his office and reads to 
him the records of the 
day before. Through 
these records, min- 
utely kept, Mark 
Hotchkiss relives the 
previous day in his 
shops. If one sheet 
of steel bears a time 

charge too great for 
its handling he presses 
a button, summons 
the foreman, and in- 
uires the cause. In 
this painstaking way, 
he makes up for the 
lack of his actual pres- 
ence in his factory. 
His secretary also 
reads to him every 
letter that comes. 


“CYNE of the most 
difficult tasks I 
have had,” he said, as 
we talked at his home 
* oneevening, “is to per- 
suade my employees 
to let me do my share 
ofthejob. Ihavevery 
intelligent and capa- 
ble people about me 
and, naturally, they try to relieve me all 
they can. At one time they wanted to save 
me, by leaving only the most important 
mail for my consideration. But since most 
of our orders, complaints, and inquiries for 
special products come to us through 
correspondence, it is vitally necessary that 
I read every letter. This is the only way I 
can get at the reaction of our customers. 
I think I have at last convinced my force 
that, down to the last circular, the mail 
merits my careful personal attention. 
“Now my secretary reads every letter 
and circular to me. It takes several hours 
—sometimes the greater part of the day— 
to dispose of the mail, for it frequently 
involves making estimates. These I go 
over with the nephew whose business it 
is to send them out. Again, I may have 
to decide on supplies for the factory. Or 
perhap I have an order for special forms. 
hese I design, and go over with my 
superintendent, who is to make them for 
me. When I have any spare time, I use it 
in making new products or devices which 


will enable our machinery to do better 
work. Let me show you.’ 

Mrs. Hotchkiss promptly supplied her 
husband with a pasteboard box. It hap- 
pened to be a cereal box. Taking a knife 
from his pocket, Mr. Hotchkiss began to 
bend and cut. When he finished, he had a 
design for a metal reel, simply made but, 
even to my untrained eyes, efficient. 

“T planned this a few days ago," he 
explained. “It is intended for winding 
wire, which is usually wound on wooden 
reels. This design will be inexpensive, 
and satisfactory too. 

“You see now,” he said, “how I work. 
But at times when labor was short I have 
stood for hours in the shop and helped 


Mark Hotchkiss, a blind manufacturer of Binghamton, New York. He owns 
and operates the Hotchkiss Steel Products Company, Incorporated, which 
makes steel forms, or molds, used in shaping concrete into paving blocks, 
sections of curbing, supports for bridges, and other purposes. Mr. Hotch- 
kiss, who is sixty-six years old, designs these forms in pasteboard with his 
skilled fingers. Before he lost his sight, he was a machinery salesman in the 
West, a homesteader in South Dakota, and a contractor. Apparently help- 
less, when his eyes failed him at the age of fifty, he determined to make good, 
and this determination hasresulted in thesplendid business which henow owns 


shear steel. The machinery is all pro- 
tected, and I know it well, although I have 
never seen it. Í can stand in a particular 
place, and put through a particular opera- 
tion in routine almost as well as if I could 
see what I am doing. 

“ Just four months ago, we were so busy 
that I pitched in again. This time I 
helped unload a car of steel. Because I 
am so strong, I was of real value here, 
despite my lack of sight. 

“Now that I've shown you all this," he 
said, * won't you come out and see the 
garden?" 

He rose and led the way. 


N9 LESS than his pride in his business 
is Mark Hotchkiss's pride in the house 
he has built for himself and his family. 
Distinctive in design, it is a home to be 
proud of. As we walked through the 
grounds and I listened to him talk of the 
roses and the strawberries, I remembered 
what one of his financial advisers had said 
to me the day before. 
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“You know,” said this financier, “during 
the slump, Hotchkiss’s affairs were not 
going any too well. One day it occurred 
to me that his home was too expensive a 
place to be run by a man whose affairs 

ad reached such a crisis. 

“I went over to see Hotchkiss, intending 
to tell him that he ought to give up his 
big place, and take a much smaller one. 
Hotchkiss met me at the door with a 
radiant smile of welcome. I had never 
seen the place before. He showed me all 
through the house, and then he said: 

“Now come into the garden. I want 
you to look at the roses; As we walked 
along, he would touch a rose and say, 
‘Just look at that. Did you ever see a 
more magnificent 
rose? 

‘Afterward we 
went through the 
vegetable garden, and 
as we were returning 
a Jersey cow came 
out from the barn. 
*That cow, Hotch- 
kiss said, pointing to 
the Jersey, ‘is the 
finest cow Lever saw. 
Did you ever see a 
finer one?’ he:de- 
manded proudly. 

“Well, believe me, 
I came away without 
saying one word about 
his giving up that 
home. How could I? 
As it turned out, busi- 
ness began to pick up 
almost at once, and 
there was no neces- 
sity for the sacrifice 
anyway." 


OTCHKISS'S 

deep content in 
his business and in 
his home is easily 
understood when we 
look at them as the 
symbols of his victory 
over a series of calam- 
ities, the last and 
most staggering of 
which was the loss 
of his sight. 

Disasters followed 
him all through his career as a farmer and 
homesteader. The decline of his sight 
hampered and obstructed his business as 
a contractor. Not until, with his back 
against the wall, sightless, and almost 
sixty years of age, fighting that last battle 
through the slump of 1920, did he win his 
fight to establish his business. 

His father was a farmer in Onondaga 
County, New York, and until Mark was 
twenty-one he worked on the farm. He 
got his early education at the district 
school. When he was in his teens, he was 
sent to take a business course at the 
Monroe Collegiate Institute; but he had 
to stop before he could be graduated. 

When he was twenty-one, his brothers 
and sisters were old enough to carry on the 
farm work, so Mark Hotchkiss went West 
with an uncle who was a dealer in farm 
machinery, in Minnesota. To fit himself 
to sell such machinery he spent some 
time in the harvester works, mainly in the 
study of the new twine binders for grain, 
then just being (Continued on page 222) 


The World That Gets Up 
When You Go to Bed 


My experiences with nature's little folks who kick off the covers after the sun 
has gone down —Once I gave a “Bug Party;" another night I at- 
tended a rabbit dance; and the finest concert I ever heard 
was a mockingbird pouring out his irrepressible 
soul to a moonlight-flooded earth 


By Charles A. David 


OME years ago a friend and I spent a 
glorious June day fishing—though 
fish played a mighty small part in 
the outing. We had gone on a 
dinky little train to a station 

called White Oak (so named I suppose for 
the reason that there was not a white oak 
tree, in ten miles), and expected to catch 
the down-train home in the afternoon. 
But it was one of those roads that did not 
bother about schedules—and the after- 
noon train did not come. 

I was not much surprised, as only a few 
days before I had been a passenger on it, 
and the train had stopped every once in a 
while to “fix something," and finally had 
had to go back five miles looking for the 
cowcatcher, which had worked loose and 
dropped off in a ditch. 

The road was a short line, serving a 
mountain community that had no hide- 
bound notions as to set times for arriving 
or departing. If the train did not come 
one day, its patrons did not mind a bit 
waiting until the next; in fact, it rather 
suited them better, as sitting around and 
waiting was more in their 
line than traveling. 

'There was no telephone 
or telegraph—no way of 
knowing whether the train 
had started for home or not; 
so there was nothing for 
my friend and me to do but 
sit down, and hope. We 
sat on an empty chicken 
crate, and as we waited the 
sun went down and the bull- 
bats came out to keep us 
company, staging a per- 
formance we would have 
enjoyed more if we had not 
remembered that we were 
fifteen miles from home, and 
the walking none too good. 

Then the red-wing black- 
birds in the nearby marsh 
called it a day and went to 
‘bed, and we were left alone. 
Finally, we set off down the 
track—which was little more 
than two streaks of rust, 
with cross-ties so unevenly 
placed that walking degen- 
erated into a hop-skip-and- 
a-jump. 

But the walk down this 
old roadbed proved to be a 
revelation—an adventure 


lost my shoes. 
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into No Man’s Land—an experience we 
have never forgotten. The red glow in the 
west faded to pink, and then to a shade I 
can see, but have no word to express. As 
the shadows darkened, the little leather- 
wing bats appeared from nowhere, and 
went rowing past, or flapped far down the 
track, only to wheel and come swinging 
back in their zigzag fashion. 

As we based cane brakes and alder 
thickets we could hear the low good nights 
of sleepy birds, settling down for the 
night, the occasional s fash of muskrats 
among the lily pads, the tiny squeak of 
meadow mice, and mysterious rustlings 
we could not place. 


WHEN it grew darker, the lightning 
bugs came out. The twinkling sparks 
seemed to be signaling each other, while 
"way down the track still other lightning 
bugs were swinging their lanterns, as if to 
tell us the way was clear. 

'Then, from the darkness, a bullfrog, 
with startling suddenness, intoned the 
syllables, *Jug-o'-Rum! Jug-o'-Rum!" 


The log on which I was dressing turned over and I 
So I wrapped one foot in a towel, 
put my hat on the other one, and walked home 


and from the opposite direction boomed 
the answer, "More-Rum! More-Rum!" 
in a bass so deep it hurt our throats. 
Next, the sopranos and the altos took it 
up. The chorus swelled and swelled, then 
died away, until we could once more hear 

ourselves talk. 
A little farther on our way, we skirted 
a bog that was fairly vocal with the trills 
of what must have been a thousand toads 
— gentleman toads, lady toads, baby 
toads—all singing at once, without regard 
fortimeorrhythm. Fromthegrasson either 
sideloud-mouthed crickets were leading the 
orchestra of creeping and crawling things; 
while occasional beetles, like miniature 
Zeppelins, zoomed slowly by our ears. 
From a willow a lone katydid was trying 
to get up an argument d another of its 
kind, as to whether katy did, or katy 
didn't, and from somewhere among the 
weeds a long-horn grasshopper gave a 
good imitation of the whizzing ''z-r-z-r- 
z-r" of a rattlesnake. The mellow bugling 
of some old hound, probably dreaming of 
frosty nights and ‘possum trails, could 
be heard from a distant 

farmhouse. 


mysterious chant of a whip- 
4 poor-will, that solitary bird 
7] of twilight, who does not do 
a single lick of work until it 
is time to go to bed,. and 
knocks off when it is time 
to get up. His voice is one 
of the loneliest sounds in 
nature, and it is no wonder 
that superstition has in- 
vested him with occult 
powers, and associated his 
= call note with bodings of 
ill. To most people, he is a 
voice, and nothing more, as 
few have ever seen him. 
When we at last reached 
home, hungry, tired, be- 
draggled and muddy, we 
were almost sorry the tramp 
was over. Every step of the 
= way had brought sounds we 
had never heard, sensations 
we had never had before, 
and for the time being we 
had become a part of the 
throbbing life of the night. 
Ever since that wonderful 
walk, I have realized more 
and more that there are two 


Down the river came the, 
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separate and distinct worlds—the 
world of light, and the world of 
darkness—and that each is teem- 
ing with a life of its own. The 
former we are familiar with, as our 
eyes are adapted to serve us best 
in the light; but the latter is a 
world of mystery and shadows, 
holding marvels we have never 
dreamed of. 


WE ARE likely to think, if we 
give it a thought, that when 
we go to bed everything else goes 
to bed too. We know the birds and 
the chickens do, so why not all the 
others? But there are thousands 
and thousands of creatures— big 
and little, feathered and furred, 
two-footed, four-footed, and six- 
footed, and some with no feet at 
all—that wake when we go to 
sleep, and sleep while we are 
awake. 

The eyes of the night folks are 
so constructed that they can see 
with less light than our eyes re- 
quire. Too much light dazzles 
and blinds them; sunshine affects 
them much as darkness does us. 
Our twilight is their morning, 
s our morning is their twi- 
ight. 

One night I decided to give a 
bug party, to see just how many insects 
were really up and about. So I rustled up 
an old kitchen lamp, one of those that is 
big at the bottom and small at the top— 
the kind that always reminded me of 
little old ladies in hoopskirts—and started 
out. It was a still night, with no moon, 
but millions of stars, and by their un- 
certain light I followed a path through a 
cotton field down to the river bottom, 
where corn stood in rows like soldiers on 
parade. 

I stopped where the river bank was 
overgrown with a wilderness of bushes and 
vines, tall grass and taller weeds. I 
lighted my lamp, placed it on a flat stone, 
sat down and waited. In less than no 
time my guests began to arrive. Some 
came on foot, some by airplane; all were 
in a hurry, very much interested, and 
awfully excited. 

Crickets, green grasshoppers—all sorts 
of creeping, running, and jumping things 
—arrived one one, gingerly investi- 
gated the lamp with their feelers, and then 
politely made room for others. Every now 
and then a moth that looked almost as big 
as a bat would hurl itself against the 
chimney, and drop dazed to the ground, 
where it would spin around, with its head 
for an axis. Other moths, of every con- 
ceivable size and color, came before the 
party was over, and looked as if they 
were wondering where the refreshments 
were! 

Tree hoppers, leaf borers, crane flies, 
gnats, mosquitoes, katydids, black beetles 
that smelled as if they needed a bath, came 
by regiments. And when I finally put out 
the light, and announced that the enter- 
tainment was over, they were arriving by 
army corps. 

The biggest guest I had was a giant 
water bug, who was late getting there and 
came blundering through the corn, hitting 
the blades here and there, making as much 
fuss as a half-spent musket ball. But he 
excused himself, and did not stay, as he 
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was apparently looking for an arc light, 
and my lamp was too dim. 

Before people began to screen windows 
and doors, the old Argand burner on the 
center table attracted a big slice of the 
night life of the neighborhood, and the 
number of moths—candle flies, we called 
them—that gathered on the table under 
the light was past belief. 

They fluttered over the page you were 
reading, got up your sleeves and down 
your back, trotted over your face and 
tickled your nose, and if you touched 
them you got fuzz all over your hands. 
Some were pure white, or white and black, 
or Seek or pale blue; others looked 
as if they had been spattered over with 

old, while many were just brown or gray. 
But all were so dainty, so velvety, so soft 
and so silent, that you could not help 
liking them, even if they did make reading 
an impossibility. 


GLUGS (most people call them, incor- 
rectly, snails) are as much children of 
the night as the moths; but they are as 
ugly as moths are beautiful. The slu 
is a cold, slimy, wormlike creature, stoli 
and indifferent, who does not register 
surprise even when you kill him! 

e is usually mottled-gray above, white 
below, and when full grown is about the 
size of your thumb, and just about as long. 
He carries his eyes on the top of little 
conning towers that can be withdrawn 
into the head—eyes, towers and all—and 
not leave the sign of a hole where they 
disappeared. . 

The slug hides under stones and logs in 
the daytime, and when things get dark, 
and quiet, and damp, he comes out and 
messes up your front steps, draws wavy 
white bands over the flower pots, and 
leaves silvery-looking ribbons spread all 
over the grass. 

Some of nature's greatest miracles are 
wrought in the silence of the night, when 
we know nothing about it. It is only after 
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I hid behind a tree and watched that rabbit dance. They leaped over everything in 
the clearing like boys playing leapfrog, all the while gyrating like animated pinwheels 


the sun has gone down, and the surface of 
the earth has become so cool from radia- 
tion that the air can no longer hold the 
suspended moisture, that it condenses, 
and makes what we call dew. 

Dew appears from a cloudless sky, and 
on still, clear nights, and bathes evemy 

rass blade with refreshing dampness. 

ouched by the morning sun each dew- 
drop becomes a sparkling gem; every grass 
spéar holds its freight EF diamonds, and 
every rose petal becomes a satin cushion 
for its pearls. The very spider webs have 
changed into jeweled strands, and every 
bit of plant life has become an emerald 
setting for some gem. 

The evening before, things in the gar- 
den were dry—thirsty and drooping; the 
morning glories hung lip and llen the 
pinks hardly had energy to throw off their 
fragrance, and the violets hung their heads 
and prayed for rain. 

But in the morning there is not a dry 
leaf anywhere. Everything is dripping, 
and every flower as fresh as if newly 
opened. "There is nothing else like this in 
all nature; yet few ever see dew or give it 
a thought—except as something that will 
wet your feet if you are not careful. Each* 
dewdrop is a miniature mirror reflecting 
from its surface a picture—a very tiny 
picture, it is true, but still a little image of 
some nearby object. It may be only a 
baby gnat, or the tiniest bit of blue sky. 
One might easily imagine the fairies mak- 
ing their morning toilet before the little 
mirrors! 


WHEN the temperature falls low 
enough, we have frost, which is 
frozen dew. On clear, crisp nights, while 
we snuggle under blankets, an unseen ar- 
tist silently etches on the window panes 
exquisite pictures of fairy ferns, pine 
sprays, leaves and flowers, that melt and 
disappear when the sun comes up. 

On blustery nights, when the window 
blinds slam with a (Continued on page 20 ^ 
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Her Voice Lost, 


N A COLD, drizzly day in 
January two years ago, a tall, 
slim girl with alert jm eyes 
boarded a train at Toledo, 
Ohio, bound for New York. 

Besides her ticket, Grace Denton car- 
ried in her shabby bag a little more than 
two hundred dollars. This sum represented 
her entire capital in dollars 
and cents. She had no “pull” 
of any sort, unless one ac- 
counts as “pull” the posses- 
sion of a high heart, a fine 
vision of service to humanity, 
an unbelievable capacity for 
hard work, and an uncommon 
lot of common sense. 

When she returned to her 
home town two weeks later, 
Miss Denton's shabby bag 
held certain contracts which 
made her responsible for rais- 
ing something like twenty- 
five thousand dollars in the 
next twelve months. To 
these contracts were afhxed 
as "parties of the second 
part" the signatures of such 
world-famed artists as Schu- 
mann-Heink, John McCor- 
mack, Charles Hackett, and 
Frieda Hempel, who had 
agreed to rent their golden 
voices to this unknown girl 
without backing. 

When the twelve months 
were up, Grace Denton again 
left Toledo for New York. 
This time she carried a plain 
new bag which contained 
figures and a bank statement 
to prove that not only had 
she lived up to her obligation 
in every detail but that, in 


addition, she had made a 

clear proft of six thousand ETE 

dollars. What the statistics Grace Denton, of Toledo, Ohio, heads an eminently 
could not show was that successful plan for bringing artists and audiences 
Grace Denton had thereby together in her home town. After two years of concen- 


made herself and thousands 
of people in and around To- 
ledo happy, into the bargain. 

Strangely enough, the whole 
thing began on a hot Sunday morning 
during August all of eighteen years ago. 


The principal church in the tiny village of 


Mantua, Ohio, was crowded with drowsy 
grown-ups and wriggling youngsters. The 
preacher preached and pre: iched. To a 
long-legged bright-eyed little girl in the 
second pew, it seemed that he would never 
stop. But finally he did. 

Then a wonderful thing happened. 

While the deacons were passing the 
collection plates, a summer boarder, a city 
lady from Cleveland, stood up on the plat- 
form near the pulpit and sang a song. It 
was a beautiful song, and ,the lady sang 
it so beautifully that everybody in the 
church became very wide awake and 


looked very bright and happy instead of 


sleepy and stupid. 


Lhe bricht r ved little oirlliste ned breath- 


comfortable 


Grace Denton Found Her Career 


lessly. That song changed the plan of the 
world for her. From that moment the 


whole purpose of her life crystallized into 
a not-to-be-denied desire to stand on a 
platform and sing songs that would “make 
people’s faces all shiny, like they were 
looking at angels." 

For seventeen long, hard years Grace 


trated effort to put her idea across, she is making a 
besides bringing 
happiness to thousands of people in and around Toledo 


living on her venture, 


Denton struggled steadily toward the 
realization of her dream. When she had 
learned what she could in the little rural 
high school at Sylvania, Ohio, where her 
family had moved, she set out for Oberlin 
College with a little borrowed money, and 
a very clear notion of the goal she had set 
for herself. 

After graduation, she taught music for 
three years. By this time she thought she 
had saved enough money to undertake the 
great experiment. But she was to learn 
that voice lessons in the Biggest City can 
be very expensive. Even with the careful 
savings of three years to rely upon, she 
found it necessary to acquire a job of some 


sort. But jobs for persons who must have 
certain hours off for lessons are scarcer 
than the proverbial hen's teeth. 

One day, when her gloves and shoes 


were becoming so cracked and faded that 
she dreaded approaching possible em- 
ployers, she noticed a “Help W anted” 
card in the window of the * Musical 
Courier" office. She applied and got the 
job—a casual sort of clerical position. 

For two years she stuck to her lessons 
and her job on the“Musical Courier." Then 
one day she got an offer at an 
appreciably larger salary and 
more elastic hours, to act as 
assistant to the manager of a 
large concert bureau. Here 
she came into even more inti- 
mate touch with artists and 
their managers. She became 
expert in interviewing the 
latter and arranging book- 
ings for the former. In mak- 
ing bookings it was some- 
times necessary for Miss 
Denton to visit the towns in 
which her artists were to ap- 
pear. It was during these ex- 
cursions that she became 
convinced that the folks in 
medium-sized towns are hun- 
gry for good music. 

Everything was going well, 
and Grace Denton's heart 
was full of dreams of a day, 
not so far away, when she 
would be ready to stand upon 
a platform and sing the songs 
that would make people look 
glad. wa 

Then, one day the sky fell 
and the pieces came tumbling 
about her. She was stricken 
with flu, and when she came 
out of the hospital her voice 
was gone. An honest teacher 
and an honest physician told 
her the truth: 

“Your voice may come 
back, but there isn't much 
hope. Any way you look at 
it, it will be a long, expensive 
struggle to coax it back and, 
the chances are, a fruitless 
one. : 

“There wasn t any use in 
crying about it," said Grace 
Denton, “but I did—a little. You see, 
my whole life had been wrapped up in 
this one thing. 

“Of course if I couldn't sing myself, the 
next best thing was to go on with what I 
was doing—finding audiences for people 
who could. But now that I could give my 
entire time to the job there seemed no 
reason w hy I should not be my own boss. 

“The lessons and the hospital bills had 
left me with barely enough to get home 
on. My family were now living in Toledo. 
It was almost imperative that I be with 
them for a while." 

Miss Denton's first act upon reaching 
home was to talk business to the manager 
of the newest and biggest theatre in 
town. She told him she wanted to rent 
his house for six evenings during the fol- 
lowing season, at which times she would 
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nt to Toledo audiences the best musi- 
alent in America. 

: can't be done,” he told her bluntly. 
:do wants pictures and vaudeville. 
‘an’t pull any ‘high-brow’ stuff here." 
ou rent me the theatre, and I'll 
re all the risk,” she said. 

en came the trip East and the struggle 
artists. Her former connection with 
oncert bureau gave her immediate 
2 to the offices of the managers. But 
: Denton was determined to get the 
ning for her course, and the real thing 
t costs real money. The same en- 
ism, however, which had helped her 
ver the skeptical manager operated 
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to help her sign up topnotchers for her 
program. 

But it was after she returned to Toledo 
that the big fight began. The theatre has a 
seating capacity of three thousand. Miss 
Denton decided that the sale of two thou- 
sand season tickets must be her objective, 
and by spending the months of March, 
April, and May with a telephone directory 
in one hand and a receiver in the other, 
she achieved that end. 

“T felt repaid for everything on the 
opening night,” she declared. “Long be- 
fore the curtain went up, even the stand- 
ing room was gone, and there was a queue, 
doubling twice across the lobby and half 
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way down the block, that made the street 
look like the scene in front of the Met- 
ropolitan on one of Farrar’s farewell nights. 

“ After that, the trick was turned. We 
had more requests for seats than we could 
pie Oh, Toledo vindicated my 

aith in it many times over. 

“Best of all," concluded Miss Denton, 
“T know that I am doing something which: 
makes me and other folks happier. Many 
of my subscribers have never before had 
an opportunity to hear real artists. Why, 
I have on my season list the names of 
dozens who drive from twenty-five to 
seventy-five miles for each performance. 

MILDRED HARRINGTON 


He Conquers Big Alligators With His Bare Hands 


OT many folks would envy 
twenty-seven-year-old Henry 
Coppinger, of Miami, Florida, 
his queer method of earning a 
living. Young Coppinger is an 
t and fearless hunter of alligators; 
? earns the greater part of his income 
iblic exhibitions of his strength and 
n catching and subduing the “crit- 
On his he carries innumer- 
cars made by ‘gator teeth, and some 
ese scars are reminders of narrow 
es from death. 
pinger started giving public exhi- 
is when he was twenty years old. 
ig the height of the winter season, he 
two performances daily at the Cop- 
rcountry place, “Tropical Gardens,” 
e Miami River. He also appears at 


PERDRE 


7 resort pools for his special acts. 
literally grew up with 'gators," he 


as. "Our place is situated on the 
f the Everglades which, until the 
ge operations a few years ago, were 
with reptiles of all sorts. When I 
little iab: I used to take newly- 
:d ’gators to town in my shirt bosom, 
ll them for fifteen or twenty cents 


» be afraid of a ’gator you are about 
kle would be to invite failure. I 
s look my alligator straight in the 
ind I know before I grapple him 
er he is going to give much trouble. 


A lot of folks think I hypnotize the 'ga- 
tors. People like to be mystified, so I let 
them think what they please. 

“Last winter, I noticed a scholarly-look- 
ing man at my performances day after 
day. He always stood near the front and 
kept his eyes on me. One day after I had 
finished, he came to me and said, 'I am a 
physician, and I specialize in nerve dis- 


(Right) Henry 
Coppinger, Jun- 
ior, of Miami, 
Florida, diving off 
to wrestle an al- 
ligator. (Below) 
Young Coppinger 
using his famous 
“jaw clamp" and 
“leg twist” 


orders. I know that you must have lo- 
cated the nerve center in these creatures; 
but from your movements I can’t deter- 
mine just where it is.’ 

“T told him that the nerve center in the 
alligator is in the breast. 

*** But you also stroke the animal else- 
where,’ argued the physician. 

*** Of course,’ I grinned. ‘That is to keep 
the spectators believing I have some sort 
of hypnotic power. As you very well know, 
I could never put an alligator to sleep if 
I had not first pretty well exhausted him.’ 

“Then I went on to explain that my 
performance consists of Heke features: 


First, I capture my ’gator, and when I 
ive an exhibition in the pool I usuall 
ave a raft, upon which to land ‘him. 

dive from the raft into the pool and begin 

playing with the 'gator, putting as much 
action into the performance as possible, 
in order to make it interesting. 
*Ordinarily, it takes me about ten min- 
utes to land the reptile upon the raft. 


“Then comes the second part of the 
performance—throwing the 'gator upon 
his back. This is my most difficult feat., 
First, is the task of getting hold of the 'ga- 
tor's jaws. This requires snappy action, 
for he is quick, and care must be exercised 
always to attract his attention in one 
direction and to attack in the direction 
which he leaves unguarded. 

*Nature has provided the alligator 
with two powerful weapons in his jaws 
and his tail. It is generally believed that 
the tail is the more to be feared, but the 
jaws and teeth are in reality much more 
wicked and dangerous. The 'gator can 
knock a man down and inflict a painful 
injury if he gets unobstructed leverage 
and a clear swing with his tail. But it is 
easier to block his tail stroke than it is to 
catch and hold his jaws. 

“The method I use is to make a number 
of quick passes, and get the 'gator strik- 
ing. One must be quicker than the 'gator, 
and a 'gator full of fight is as swift as 
lightning. I use the right hand to make 
the passes; the left, I bring up quickly 
beneath the lower jaw, at the same time 
bringing the right down upon the upper. 
In this way I close the jaws. And the 
instant they are closed I clamp them to- 
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gether, with my fingers beneath the lower 
jaw, and my thumbs over the upper. 

“My next move is to get a lock on the 
head. This is accomplished variously, 
according to the position in which I find 
myself after I have gripped the jaws. The 
most successful way is to get a leg over 
the 'gator's neck and bear down upon it 
with the weight of my body. The next 
move is to reach under the 'gator's body, 
and get a good hold of his hind leg on the 
opposite side, giving it a quick, strong 
twist and whirling the animal upon his 
back, at the same time blocking his tail 
swing with my free leg. 

“All this is not done as easily as it is 
told. At times, I am almost exhausted 
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before I get him upon his back. When 
he relaxes, I stroke his breast and put him 
to sleep. The entire performance requires 
from twenty to thirty minutes. 

“Skill, strength, and decisiveness are 
necessary to subdue the alligator. When 
I started out, I averaged a wound a day. 
On one occasion, a ’gator broke three of 
my ribs with a tail wallop. At another 
time, I was knocked silly by a tail blow 
against the back of my neck. But these 
experiences taught me how to guard 
against attack. 

“The alligator knows no affection, such 
as some animals develop in captivity. If 
anything, he becomes more vicious the 
more he is petted and handled. I would 


much rather wrestle one that I have 
before seen than to deal with one . 
handled many times.’ 
Young Coppinger says that he d 
intend to wrestle alligators always. 
“T got my start that way, and . 
keep at it a little while longer," | 
clared; “but I realize the danger 
Besides, I want to do something 
useful in the world. When I get aro: 
it, I am going to take up landscap 
dening. My father, who was a pr: 
botanist, taught me a lot about tr 
plantsandtheirculture. I plan to spe 
in those regions where tropical and 
tropical plants can be grown." 
JOE HUGH RE 


A Car Inspector Who is Pastor of Three Churches 


HOMAS V. MILLER, car in- 
spector of Newport, Pennsyl- 
vania, had just settled himself 
in a comfortable chair by the 
kitchen stove with his two small 
daughters in his arms. It was a stormy 
night in March, 1922. Tom Miller had 
put in a hard day in the freight 
yards, and he was tired and chilled 
to the bone. Suddenly there came 
a sharp knock outside. Putting 
the children gently down, Miller 
hastened to the door. On the steps 
stood three of his neighbors. 

“Tom,” said one of them, “the 
preacher was suddenly taken sick 
after supper. Put on your hat and 
coat, and come along and conduct 
the services, won't you? It's only 
the Wednesday night prayer meet- 
ing. 

Half an hour later, the car in- 
spector was standing in the pulpit 
of his church. For years'he had 
taken an active part in Sunday- 
school work of his denomination, 
the Church of God, and he was 
considered something of a local 
authority on the Bible; but never 
before had Tom Miller attempted 
to preach from a text. Slightly 
dazed, but with a determination 
to do or die, he faced the small 
congregation, which was com- 
posed mainly of fellow railroad 
men and their families. 

There were several hymns. 
Somebody led in prayer. Then— 
it was time for the sermon. 

“I didn’t know what to say," 
he confessed. “I knew I couldn't 
talk like a regular preacher, but I 
had to say something. All at once, I had a 
hunch that I'd better stick to a line rail- 
road folks were familiar with. I took for 
my subject 'Stop, Look, and Listen!" and 
I applied it the best I could to our every- 
day lives." 

Miller's first sermon must have been a 
mighty good one. At any rate, when the 
regular minister died a few days later, the 
official board asked Tom Miller to take 
charge of the three small churches in the 
district. 

“T accepted on one condition,” he said, 
“and that was, that preaching must not 
interfere with railroad work. I explained 
that as long as my name stayed on the 
company’s pay roll, I must feel free to 
give value received.” 

And so stanchly has he stuck to that 


others. 


article of faith that it is not unusual for 
Tom to desert the pulpit in the middle of 
his sermon, and hurry to the railroad 
yards to help get a stalled train under 
way. 

“But how do you find time to serve 
your churches when you are busy in the 


Thomas V. Miller, the ‘‘car-inspector preacher” of 
Newport, Pennsylvania, works eight hours a day in 
the railroad yards, and serves as pastor of three flour- 
ishing churches in his spare time. In two years, Mr. 
Miller has more than trebled the membership of his 
home church, and greatly increased that of the 
His career as a preacher began one night 
when he was unexpectedly called on to take the 
place of his sick pastor at a prayer-meeting service 


freight yards eight hours a day?” I asked 
when I was making him a little visit one 
day recently. 

“That’s not so hard as it sounds,” he 
answered with his quick, understanding 
smile. "Here in Newport, services are 
held on Wednesday nights and Sunday 
mornings. At the Pine Hill church we 
meet only on Sunday evenings, while at 
the Red Hill chapel we hold services on 
every other Sunday afternoon. 

* Of course that makes a pretty heavy 
weekly schedule for me to meet, but 
by keeping up steam I manage to get 
everything in. 

Under the leadership of Miller, the 
Newport church has grown from thirty- 
three to one hundred and twenty-eight 
members. 


“How did you do it?” I couldn’! 
asking. 

"By making people feel at h 
Miller answered promptly. *'Near 
the folks around here are railroad em 
ees. They knew me as a railroad 
When they heard I was preaching 
flocked to church to see how 
coming. out. I figured that 
could give 'em something to 
about, and at the same time 
'em feel at home, they woul: 
it well enough to keep on co 
That's why I featured rai 
nights, and fixed up the cl 
with colored signal lights 
those banners." 

He pointed to a photogra 
the interior of the church s 
hung on the sitting-room 
Back of the pulpit showed 
familiar signs as “Safety F 
and “Stop, Look, and Listen 

“I preached in railroad lang 
too,” Paid Miller. “I talke 
the men from the pulpit just 
would have talked if we ha 
been out in the freight yar 
gether. Pretty soon, foremen 
their families, signalmen, s 
visors, engineers, and yard c 
were packing the church at e 
service. That meant I wa 
the right track." 

Tom Miller hesitated a mor 
and a wistful look deepened 
eyes. Presently he went on: 

“I had to talk railroad | 
You see, I’ve never had m 
education. All I have I got in 
little red schoolhouse across 
street from the Newport chu 
But I'm studying. at home now in 
spare time. Soon I hope to be offic 
ordained by the church authorities.” 

“He spends most of his ‘spare t 
calling on his parishioners and visiting 
sick," put in Mrs. Miller, who, in addi! 
to her duties as the mother of seven hu 
youngsters, frequently lends her husb: 
a helping hand in his pastoral work. 

“You do most of the visiting yourse 
said her husband. And then, to me 
couldn't get along without her. Sheis 
ideal preacher's wife." 

Surely you get a pretty gem 
salary for all this church work, 
gested. 

“Not a red cent,” was the quick n 
“I don't want money. I do the work | 
cause I love it.” R. H. DENEHE? 


FEW years ago 
Mrs. Cora 
Scovil started 
to paint some 
posters for a 
friend, but found that 
she lacked certain neces- 
sary materials. It was a 
rainy day and, just to 
amuse herself, she de- 
cided to make the post- 
ers out of scraps of cloth 
and pieces of wearing 
apparel. That idea, 
which she “just hap- 
pened" on, was the be- 
ginning of the "patch 
posters" now in much 
favor as an advertising 
medium with depart- 
ment stores and women's 
wear shops in the larger 
cities. These cloth pic- 
tures, as they are some- 
times called, consist of 
a background of silk, or 
other suitable material, 
on which are sewed 
raised figures dressed in the actual gar- 
ments sold in the stores in which the post- 
ers appear as advertisements. 

When, for instance, Mrs. Scovil re- 
ceives an order for a design to display a 
smart sports model for young women, she 
purchases a complete costume, rips the 
garment in half, and puts into the picture 
the parts needed to give the desired effect. 
Even the shoes must be real shoes. 

The story of how Mrs. Scovil happened 
to hit upon the idea from which she de- 
veloped her unusual career begins with 
an incident that occurred in Washington, 
Pennsylvania, in 1919. 

"Before my marriage," she said, “I 
studied at the Chicago Art Institute, but 
I didn't expect to do much with my work. 
Shortly after we were married, my hus- 
band enlisted for war service, and I went 
to Pittsburgh to transpose magazine 
stories into Braille for the blind soldiers 

in the military hospital. While there, I 


(Left) Mrs. Cora Sco- 
vil, creator of the 
“patch poster," at 
work in her New 
York studio. These 
unique window dis- 
plays, one of which is 
seen in this picture, 
are made of real gar- 
ments, and are used 
by many department 
stores. (Right) An ex- 
pensive wedding gown 
was sacrificed in order 
to make this display. 
The idea for cloth 
pictures came to Mrs. 
Scovil almost by 
chance, and at first 
she had no intention 
of developing her art 
commercially. She 
now turns out about 
five posters a week 


PHOTOS FROM 
THE GILLIAMS SERVICE, N, Y. 


A lifelike window decoration fashioned by Mrs. Scovil. This poster is made 
entirely of colored silks, except where actual wearing apparel is used 


worked at poster designing in the Pitts- 
burgh School of Technology, and painted 
posters for the steel mills. 

* After the Armistice, Mr. Scovil took 
a position in Pittsburgh. We decided to 
rent a house in Washington, Pennsylvania, 
to be near his work. 

“Soon after we were settled in our new 
home, we received a telegram from Grant 
Mitchell, the actor, saying his company 
would play in our town the following 
week. Grant is an old family friend, so 
we immediately wired inviting him to be 
our guest. 

“At the end of the week, when the show 
was starting for Pittsburgh, Grant ex- 
pressed some doubt as to its probable suc- 
cess there. This gave me an inspiration. 
I made up my mind to paint a number of 
posters advertising the play, and have 
them put up in prominent places around 
the city, as a surprise for Grant. 

“Tt was a dreary, stormy day, and I 


thought it would be 
rather pleasant to sit 
in the house and paint. 
Accordingly, I sent out 
for some bristol board. 
When I found that none 
was to be had in the 
local shops, I feared, for 
a moment, that I should 
have to give up my plan. 
Fortunately, I happened 
to recall a box of scraps 
left over from my sew- 
ing. 

"With the idea of 
making a funny cloth 
poster which Grant could 
hang up in his dressing- 
room to amuse himself 
and the other members 
of the company, I got 
out my scraps and set 
to work. From the odds 
and ends in my sewing 
basket, I designed a 
caricature of Grant as he 
appeared in the play. 
To make the thing more 
realistic, I cut up a collar and tie belong- 
ing to my husband, and sewed them into 
their proper position in the design. 

“The first cloth picture was such fun 
that I kept on copying scenes from the 
play until I had completed two or three 
more. One of the characters was an elder- 
ly woman who sat in a rocking chair and 
knitted. When I finished her, I stuck my 
own knitting and ball of yarn into her 
hands. 

"[ mailed the poster to the Pitts- 
burgh theatre on Saturday. On Tuesday, 
Grant wired: ‘Your marvelous tapestries, 
after evoking hysterical admiration of 
company, now delight thousands in 
theatre lobby.’ 

“That night Mr. Scovil and I went to 
Pittsburgh. We stood in the lobby of the 
theatre and watched the people as they 
entered. The thing that struck them as 
being astounding was that pieces of 
actual clothing had been used. They ex- 
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claimed again and again, 'Look, it's 
a real necktie; it's a real collar 

“At supper, after the performance, 
Grant suggested I make more posters and 
sell them to theatres for advertising pur- 
poses. He declared that they were so 
quaint and original they would be sure 
to attract attention. It was he, too, who 
advised me to patent my posters." 

A few days later, one of Mrs. Scovil's 
friends, connected with a Pittsburgh 
advertising agency, pointed out that cloth 
pictures are more suitable for department- 
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store advertising than for theatrical dis- 
pon Acting on this suggestion, Mrs. 


covil showed one of her designs to the: 


advertising manager of a large depart- 
ment store in Pittsburgh. He saw great 
possibilities in the idea, and immediately 
ordered a poster. 

'The heads of New York department 
stores were no less enthusiastic when Mrs. 
Scovil brought her work to their atten- 
tion. In a short time she was swamped 
with orders, and had to employ a quartet 
of skilled needlewomen to help her to 


supply the demand. At present, she | 
turning out an average of five posters,| 
week. | 
Though at the outset she had no inte 
tion of developing her idea along com 
mercial lines, she soon saw the great poi 
sibilities ahead of her, and has develope 
a new and very profitable business. — | 
But she has her posters made by hand 
because, she explains, she wants them t 
retain their individuality and continu 
to be an expression of her artistic sense. 
GENE DONALD 


His Hobby Has Kept Him Happy for Nearly Fifty Year: 


NE day in Au- 
gust more than 
hfty years ago, 

. T. Genn, of 
Vamego, Kan- 
sas, sold a horse to a man 
whose code of ethics ap- 
parently did not contain a 
chapter on honesty. That 
same night the man rode 
out of town, leaving be- 
hind as payment for the 
horse only a few tools of 
little value. Among these 
tools was a small foot- 
ropelled scroll saw, which 
SA the property of 
Mr. Genn. 

That is the way J. T. 
Genn became interested in 
a hobby at which he has 
played ever since. To- 
day, at ninety-two years 
of age, he is an enthusi- 
astic workman with the 
scroll saw that became his 
in place of the money he expected to get 
for his horse. Time and age have slowed 
his movements somewhat, but he is still 
able to cut the most delicate pieces of 
woodwork with his saw. 

In the half-century that he has worked 
at his hobby he has completed a collection 
of hand-wrought wood ornaments that as- 
tonishes all those who see it. Some fifty 
pieces, in all, including clocks, writing 
desks, book racks, brackets, and wall orna- 
ments, have been scrolled out under the 
guiding hand of Mr. Genn. The orna- 
mental figures which he uses in his work 
are simple but of great variety, including 
flowers, birds, horses, parrots, and almost 
every figure that a fertile imagination 
could conceive. 

A few weeks ago I visited Mr. Genn, 
and he told me the story of his life and his 
unusual and interesting side line. 

“I was born,” he said, “in Atkinson, 
Maine, August 22d, 1832. As a boy, sick- 
ness prevented my doing many of the 
things my chums were able to do, and 
when twenty-four years old, acting under 
doctor’s orders, I came to Kansas. A few 

ears later, at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, I enlisted in Company L, 11th Regi- 
ment, Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and was 
sent into what is now the state of \lon- 
tana, to fight the Indians. 

“After two years of fighting, I was dis- 
charged, so badly injured as to make 
crutches a necessity. I came back to Kan- 
sas and settled down on my three-hun- 
dred-acre farm to make a living as best I 
could. 

“It was my injury, however, that gave 
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J. T. Genn, of Wamego, Kansas, is one of 
the oldest scrollworkers in the world. At 
ninety-two he still spends his leisure 
hours at the work. Beside him is a clock 
he made, and the lower picture shows a 
design upon which he labored many 
months. Scrollwork is his hobby, farming 
his occupation. He has given most of his 
collection to the Kansas Historical Society 


me the incentive to & 
scrollwork. This occupa 
tion became so interestinj 
to me that I could noi 
let it go. It helped me t 
forget my troubles, ani 
provided me with whole 
some recreation." 

The most interesting ol 
all the pieces Mr. Genn has 
made are his clocks. One 
of these, a model of an old 
Norman church, is forty 
inches high and twenty 
inches wide. He spent 
years of patient and care- 
ful work ornamenting this 
clock. Many times he 
worked at his saw until he 
was so exhausted he could 
hardly lift his arms. But 
he enjoyed it, and came to 
think that he made a good 
trade when he exchanged 
a horse for a scroll saw. 

On one of the larger 

clocks in Mr. Genn's collection, a whole 
army is pictured in battle formation. 
Mounted on each corner of the upper bal- 
cony, two soldiers, guns in readiness, de- 
pict a scene that might have taken place 
in Indian war days as the pioneers walked 
the stockade of an old frontier fort, ever 
on the alert for Indian marauders. 
_ A third clock that Mr. Genn has made 
is an excellent model of the battleship 
“Maine,” complete in every detail, bul- 
warks, crow's-nest, and all, made from 
wood and elaborately scrolled. 

Twelve years ago he decided to give his 
collection to the Kansas State Historical 
Society, so that it might be preserved as 
an exhibition of a dying art. 

Some of his later work, of which there 
are twenty pieces, has been extremely difh- 
cult to construct. In the ornamentation 
of a towel rack which Mr. Genn has made 
since he became ninety years old, the fan- 
tastic Greek figure of a horse is inlaid in 
black walnut. A model of a small old- 
fashioned steam engine is of special 
interest, 

I asked Mr. Genn to show me how he 
was able to cut such difficult figures. 

“No one ever taught me a thing about 
scrollworking,” he said. “I simply made 
it a study which I mastered. In doing 
this work, the design is first mapped 
out on a flat piece of board. Holes are 
then bored for inserting the saw blade. 
In sawing out the design the blade must 
be removed from the saw and inserted 
separately into each hole. Any false move 
of the fingers or saw will spoil hours of 
work." LOUIS E. CHILDERS 
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Lift this Tomato Soup 
to your lips! =, 


Luscious red-ripe tomatoes, grown 
to their finest perfection right on the 
vines, plucked just when the warm sun 
has given them their most tempting 
color and flavor. 

The tonic appetizing juices and 
tender tomato “meat” are strained to a 
smooth puree, blended with fresh 
country butter, and seasoned by 
Campbell's famous chefs to give just 
the taste your appetite most welcomes. 


Campbell's Tomato is the most 
popular soup in the world today. 
Served as a Cream of Tomato it 
is sheer Perfection! 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 
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The time I love is noon, 
It cannot come too soon. 
With Campbell's now 

I'll show you how 
To wield a husky spoon! 
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think he could do his work in the daytime, 

like the other girls’ fathers," Editha 
outed. “I should think he'd like to see 
is little girl sometimes." 

“Father doesn't care if he never sees 
us," Happy asserted. i 

Editha developed one of her flashing 
rages. “He does too, Happy Haviland. 
But you don’t love Father as much as I 
do. I love him better than anybody, 
except Mother.” 

“T do too love him," Happy contra- 
dicted. “But not as I love Mumee!" 
Unconsciously, he slipped into the dimin- 
utive which only Nab y used now. 

“I love him better than anybody loves 
him," Editha asserted passionately. 

Editha had not nearly so pronounced 
qualities as Happy. She was going to 
be more of a problem, though. She 
would certainly make a beautiful girl, and 
as certainly a vain one. At present, 
clothes interested her more than anything 
else, and already she had very definite 
notions as to what she wanted to wear, an 
instinct, too, for what became her. 

Through all this Nabby, the youngest, 
ate quietly, listening but not speaking, 
watching her mother out of her grave 
dark eyes. Nabby was, of course, the 
pet of the family. But no degree of in- 
dulgence seemed to hurt her lovely sweet- 
ness. She was a fixed star. f 

The little group finished dinner and 
afterward, as usual, they sat about the 
round table, playing games.  Gertrude's 
cntity knit steadily, steadily answered 
questions, steadily made interpretative 
comments. At eight o'clock it took her 
up-stairs with the children, helped her to 
attend to the final minutiz of putting 
tnem to bed — undressing, bathing, pray- 
ers— without permitting a ripple to show 
itself on Gertrude's surface calmness. 


AFTER the house had quieted down, 
Gertrude retreated to her own room. 
The entity supervised all the mechanical 
processes of undressing. The lights out, 
Gertrude suddenly discovered that the 
entity had disappeared. Her bed, more- 
over, had ceased to be the cool haven of 
refuge from her busy days which ordinarily 
it was. She jerked and tossed. Presently 
she arose, put on a'kimono, paced up and 
down the room. 

Ever since the receipt of her husband's 
letter she had known that she was holding 
back by main mental force a tidal wave 
of emotion. But the closing of the door 
of her chamber seemed automatically to 
unlock the floodgates of her soul, and the 
getting out of bed to swing them wide. 

Now her thoughts tossed crazily on 
that mad sea which raged in her mind. 
They leaped to the crest of mountain-high 
waves of despair. They fell to the bot- 
tom of valley-deep troughs of humiliation. 
They circled in frenzied haste through 
whirling waters of rage. About her 
despair there foamed and swirled major 
cmotions: rage, hate, jealousy. About 
her humiliation there. swept and cir- 
cled minor emotions: flaming self-pity, 
wounded self-pride. f 

In the midst of emotions, major and 
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Discarded 


(Continued from page 15) 


minor, a monotonous catechism set itself 
up in her thoughts: ‘‘Is it possible that 
Will doesn't love me any more? ... 
Will... my husband. ... Is it pos- 
sible that Will wants me to divorce him? 
... Will... my husband. . . . Is it 

ssible that I have been deserted, that 

shall never see him again; that I am 
going to be a divorced woman? I... 
divorced. What am I going to do? What 
will become of me? Who will help me? 
Where shall I turn?" It seemed—that 
series of questions—to make recurrent 
foray on her sanity. 


N THE midst of emotions, and between 

questions; pictures from her life with 
Will, as clearly cut and colored as though 
projected onto lighted glass, flashed in- 
congruously into that desperate camera 
obscura of her mind. 

Alicia Bushnell! Of all women! If it 
had been Maud Emery, or Grace Hilton, 
or Marjorie O’Day—her mind seized on 
the three local Circes, one an unmarried, 
one a married, and one a divorced en- 
chantress. But Alicia Bushnell! Why, 
Alicia was not beautiful. . . . She was 
not lovely . . . handsome . . . pretty. 
. . . She was not fascinating. Why, she 
was not even young. Her hair was quite 
gray—and that strange, permanent flush 
roughening her cheeks. . . . Little eyes, 
too. Of course she did have a nice figure 


.and she was graceful. . . . She knew 


what clothes to wear and how to wear 
them. ` 

Suddenly she saw Alicia Bushnell, in a 
long aneth ete colorid velvet gown with 
a necklace of strange old silver, presiding 
at one of the club functions. How 
arresting . . . her slow, swiftly precise 
movements! How exquisite the long 
line of her throat lifting high her charm- 
ing. smile! Why was it that, with so 
many more striking women present, the 
eye followed Alicia? 

Of course she did not know Alicia Bush- 
nell intimately. She had met her only oc- 
casionally at the club, in the days when 
the children were not exigent enough to 
keep her away. That year Alicia was 
chairman of the hospitality committee. 
It was legend in the club that there had 
never been such a chairman for that com- 
mittee as Alicia. Indeed, they were 
always asking her to pour at teas, to 
assist in any difficult or decorative hos- 
pitality. Now, without doubt, Alicia was 
picturing herself dispensing hospitality in 
the old Haviland house. 

How clever they had been. Nobody 
had ever suspected. Not a soul! And 
yet—had nobody suspected? Of course it 
was proverbial in a case like this that the 
wife was the last to know. Certainly she 
had never even dreamed—she had had 
absolute faith in Will. 

Was she, after all, awake? Was she 
not dreaming? Was she not delirious? 
Her husband . . . her husband, asking 
for a divorce. Divorce! Until that 
afternoon, divorce was as far from her 
thoughts as death—farther. Death was 
among the possibilities—but divorce. A 
divorced woman! Living on alimony! 


It was she who was crazy, not Will. 

Rage, like a giant force outside herself, 
caught her and shook her. She would 
not give Will a divorce. Why should she? 
She had done nothing. No, she would 
continue to live where she was. Will could 
go to France and stay there; stay there 
until he died; she would never budge 
from the Haviland homestead. Her 
mind cleared. That decision to stay 
settled the whole question. Yes, that 
was her manifest duty. She owed it to 
her children. Calm settled on her. 

However, by almost imperceptible de- 
grees a chill spread through the mental 
quiet and clarity which that decision had 
brought. To stay—that would be—that 
would be unendurable. To be the object of 
gossip. To be pointed out in the street as 
the woman whose husband had left her, 
whose husband had asked for a divorce 
that she would not give. . . . Yet it would 
not be as hard as going to a new place. Or 
would it? She would be pointed out in 
the new place too, gossiped about. But 
then, she wouldn't care in a new place. 
She would care awfully, oh, awfully, about 
the people in Maywood. 

hat would they be saying about 
Gertrude Haviland in another year? That 
was the inexplicable thing about it. They 
could say nothing. She had been a good 
wife. She had besa a devoted mother. 
She had been an absolutely devoted 
mother. That agonizing period when 
Happy had diphtheria. For three days 
and nights she had not left his side. She 
had slept only when the doctor assured 
her he was safe. How many had told her 
that she was the best mother they had 
ever seen. Indeed, had she not heard 
approving phrases tossed descriptively 
in her wake, after she had met strangers 
in the club at afternoon teas: “A per- 
fect mother.” “Such a lovely family!” 
“A wonderful mother!” ‘A marvelous 
mother!” How could such things hap- 
pen to good mothers? 

And she had been a good wife too. She 
had always been interested in Will’s work 
as an architect; thrilled by certain aspects 
of it. She loved to study out the kitchens 
with him, closets, attics, cellars—what she 
called the “low-brow” parts of houses. 

As she looked back, she could not see 
where she had ever failed him. She had 
kept house carefully, run the household 
with economy. She had borne him three 
children and brought them up with a 
maximum of care. She had nursed him 
when he was ill. She had entertained his 
friends—when he asked it. She had even 
read some of the books he wanted 
her to read, snatching time for them that 
could have been used to greater advantage 
elsewhere. 


SHE sat down for an interval and forced 
her torturing thoughts to run down 
the past, for the past had suddenly be- 
come sanctuary. 

When she and Will were engaged they 


“used to go off into the country everv 


u afternoon for a tramp. Will 
always had a book in his pocket, some 
slim volume of a poet, unknown, or little 
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known, or utterly forgotten. They would 
sit in the grass and he would read to her. 
She could hear his voice now, that low, 
cultivated voice, a little thin, but with 
such a chiseled enunciation, such high- 
bred inflections, engaged in the pregnant 
pre of the “Shropshire Lad.” She 

ad meant that their married life should 
continue these pretty customs. But— she 
hadn’t had the leisure to listen to every- 


thing he wanted to read her, she mp f 


hadn't. There wasn’t time, anywhere, fora 
the things she had to do. Of course she 
would have liked to read Anatole France 
with him that winter he bought the 
sumptuous new edition; but she couldn’t. 
She wanted to keep up with the new 
French literature as much as anybody... . 
Not that she needed to read French— 
after her girlhood in France nothing 
could take her French away from her; 
she was much better grounded in the 
language than Will, much better even 
than the accomplished Alicia Bushnell. 

Her eye caught on the picture of Will, 
Silver-framed, that stood on the desk. 
She picked it up and examined it with 
a passionate scrutiny. Anguish blazed 
afresh within her. How handsome he was! 
How distinguished. The long, slim, fine- 
drawn figure. His eyes, gray and amply 
socketed; his mouth, firm, clean-cut, 
showed such quality; his profile, such 
caste. She had always been proud of 
Will’s looks. He had leot his figure too. 
Suddenly—she saw the strange look on his 
facewhen once they weighed together, and 
the scales showed that she was ten pounds 
heavier than he. Will loved slimness. 
Alicia's figure was exquisite. . . . 

She dropped the picture with a clang 
on her desk; took up her pacing again; 
submitted to the siege of a myriad self-put 
interrogatories: How could Will ever 
have done this to her? When had he 
ceased to love her? What was the exact 
point at which his affections stopped? 

The major part of his income— And 
the children getting bigger and needing 
more all the time! If p did go away, 
she would have to go to some quieter 
place than Maywood. What had he 
said about Rock Harbor? Oh, yes, he had 
given her Rock Harbor. 


WHEY, why had she been so blind to 
what Alicia and Will— 

Still, there had not been enough change 
in Will for her to suspect. . . . But of 
course he had keptupa show of devotion— 
and even of intimacy—but then, of course, 
that was only to protect Alicia Bushnell. 
. . « A dull, poisonous flush scorched the 
flesh of her entire body, flared, flaming, in- 
ward. She stopped her mad tramp and 
leaned against the bureau, shaking in 
horror. 

She was going insane. She must think 
of something else. What was that last 
idea? Oh, yes, Rock Harbor. She must 
hold tight to that. Rock Harbor! Rock 
Harbor! Rock Harbor! 

Rock Harbor! 

A picture of the place suddenly sus- 
ended itself before lier inner eye. She 
eaped to it, held tight. The big, flat, 
gaunt-looking, scantily furnished house; 
a little distance away, the ample barn, 
the long shed. They had bought it for a 
song on their honeymoon, cheap because 
it was in such disrepair. 

They had always intended to fix up the 


Rock Harbor place; but somehow the 
money had. never seemed to be forth- 
coming. Will simply would not let her 
use the few thousands that Aunt Jane had 
left her; that, he had always insisted, she 
must keep for the traditional rainy day. 
They had gone, summer after summer, 
to the little house at Rylestone Beach 
that they had rented so cheaply. She did 
not exactly like Rylestone Beach, but 
Will— It seemed the easiest way out 
from the summer heat, though. And 
then Will could spend his week-ends with 


-the family. Of late years Will had spent 


fewer and fewer week-ends with them 
there. His work had been so exacting. 
But of course—it wasn’t his work. Ít 
was Alicia Bushnell. . . . 

Rock Harbor again. 


Rok HARBOR really belonged in 
part to her. At least, she had helped 
to save the money that paid its taxes. Oh, 
if she only had enough money of her own 
to insure her an income. If her father had 
but left her something—if Aunt Jane had 
given her a profession, a trade even. Was 
there not some way that she could earn 
money? No, she had only two com- 
mercializable assets: She was a good 
reson and a good mother. But 


she could sell neither of these without 
neglecting her own children. She had 
never earned a cent in her life. She had 


not had time, for that matter. She and 
Will had had an “understanding” all the 
years she was at college, and she became 
engaged to him just before commence- 
ment. They were married the following 
fall. Now, she became aware for the 
first time that she had always entertained a 
sort of—not contempt—but indulgence 
for the woman wage-earner. Normal 


women, she had always thought sub- 


consciously, did not have to consider such 
matters. They were taken care of as a 
matter of course by loving fathers, de- 
voted brothers, adoring husbands. 

Her mind stopped for a moment. 
Mechanically she walked to the desk and 
took out Will's letter. "Well, it was 
settled. She would not give Will his 
divorce. Why should she—she, who had 
done nothing! It meant for her incon- 
venience, trouble, expense. No, she 
would not leave the Haviland home- 


. stead, and she would take every cent of 


money that Will offered her. She and 
her children would have everything they 
needed; and Will would have to make 
out as best he could on their leavings. Her 
place in Maywood society was established. 
Alicia Bushnell deserved to be an outcast, 
and she should be—even after she married 
Will. Gertrude would make it impossible 
for those two to live in the same town 
with her so long as her social influence 
lasted. And if they attempted it, she 
would carry the war into every corner of 
the community. People would have to 
choose. And Gertrude felt she knew in 
what direction their choice would turn. 

She lay down for a moment on her bed, 
calmed by her decision. But sleep was 
still not in her. She arose and read the 
letter again. Will wanted her to make 
the announcement of their separation. 
Well, she would do that now. 

She wrote five letters. Two to Will's 
people—his elder brother, Jasper, and his 
younger brother, Louis. The other three 
were to her aunt Dora, Mrs. Vernon 


Thrasher, her one remaining relative; 
Emily Ellis, her one remaining intimate 
from college days; Barton. Chase, an old 
friend of both families. 

No family conference resulted from her 
announcement to Will’s relatives; instead, 
from his two brothers, letters. A confer- 
ence was impossible for several reasons. 
Jasper was taking a train for California 
on his way to the Orient. He expressed 
the greatest sympathy for Gertrude. He 
offered to advance her money. He con- 
demned Will, to be sure—but not in 
the round terms for which Gertrude 
yearned. Louis was kept at home by the 
illness of his wife. He also expressed 
sympathy. He also offered money. He 
also condemned Will—but again not from 
a point of view so outraged as Gertrude 
had expected. 

There was, Gertrude reflected, a strik- 
ing similarity in the tone of these two 
letters. The reason for this suddenly 
burst upon her. Of course they had 
gone to see Will at his office before answer- 
ing her letters. And, although they might 
have been severe in their arraignment of 
him, inevitably the quality of Will’s 
charm—for he was the charming member 
of the family as well as the gifted one— 
had produced its effect. 

Blood is stronger than water. Besides, 
they were men. And to men this could 
not be the tragedy it was to women. 

She did not leave the house that day. 
What household orders were necessary 
she gave over the telephone. Except for 
the children and the two maids, she might 
have been in prison. The mail brought 
no answers to her letters to Emily Ellis 
and Aunt Dora, and as usual the tele- 
phone transmitted only inconsequential 
messages. She did not expect answers, 
there had not been time yet. But she 
found herself stopping her work at inter- 
vals all day long with the impression that 
the telephone had begun the chir-r-r 
which preceded the summons of the bell. 
Each time her heart leaped smotheringly 
high. Perhaps Will had reconsidered. ... 


But a summons from Will never came. 


"THREE days later, as she sat down to 
the breakfast table, a ring came. “It’s 
Emily, Gertrude,” came a voice, sweet 
but slightly brittle, over the wire. “I got 
home fe night and found your letter 
awaiting me; and naturally I want to get 
right over to see you. How soon will the 
children be off to school?” 

“In about an hour," Gertrude an- 
swered in a shaking voice. “Thank you, 
Emily. It is very good of you to come so 
soon.” 

She returned to the table. She poured 
the children’s milk; helped them to their 
cereal, egg, and toast. But inwardly she 
was one monstrous tremble. .For the 
first time in her life she yearned to see her 
children leave the house. She called 
mechanical good-bys after them, as 
Happy, whistling loudly, started in one 
direction, and Editha, propelling Nabby 
toward the kindergarten, turned in an- 
other. She found herself apathetically 
wondering if they were really as beautiful 
as she believed them, as well-trained. 

A few minutes later Emily Ellis’s smart 
machine—she had a new one every year— 
curved up the drive, and Emily Ellis her- 
self, a slender figure in the smartest uf 
second-stage mourning, stepped out. 
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Gertrude came out to the door. The 
two women kissed, and Gertrude con- 
ducted her guest up-stairs to her bedroom. 
“It’s the only place where I'm sure of 
not being interrupted," she commented. 

A big, square room, a little gaunt, it 
would have been amicably amenable, in 
the colonial way, to softening decorative 
touches. Old bureaus of mahogany, one 
on either side of the fireplace, an ol high- 
boy, an old slant-top desk, tried to invest 
it with their unimpeachable dignity—but 
failed to rout an atmosphere of starkness 
and disorder. 

Emily Ellis stared about her. “I don’t 
wonder you aren’t interrupted, Ger- 
trude,” she commented. “JI shouldn't 
think anybody'd want to come here. It 
certainly is the least attractive room in 
the house. Where shall we sit?” 

“It’s awfully hard to keep it looking like 
anything,” Gertrude answered mechan- 
ically, removing great stacks of linen from 
the chairs to the bed. “I do all my mending 
in this room; and the laundry is always 
brought up here for me to distribute.” 


MES: ELLIS picked up a pile of sheets 
from the Boston rocker and in their 
place dropped her lithe, blond smartness. 

‘I am simply overcome by the news, Ger- 
trude,” she began gently. ' ‘I hadn’t the 
remotest suspicion—’ 

Gertrude met the sympathetic look 
full with her somber gaze. “It came 
like a bolt from the blue to me," she con- 
fessed in a dull voice. ' Never once in 
my married life— I wish you would tell 
me the truth, Emily. Of course I know, 
as well as anybody else, that in a case like 
this the wife is likely to be the last person 
to guess— Haven't you ever heard any 
rumors?" 

“No,” Emily answered instantly. She 
added, with the convincing decision with 
which people often speak of a course of 
action no longer open to them, “I should 
have come straight to you if I had. What 
are you going to do, Gertrude?" 

ill's letter gives me no choice as to 
what I'm to do," Gertrude answered 
drearily. ''He's asked me to leave this 
house. He does not actually say to go 
to Rock Harbor—but he presents it to me. 
And he offers me no alternative." 

"But you won't go!" Emily ex- 
_ | claimed indignantly. Her china-blue eyes 
à duet | flashed in her little, pointed, feline face. 
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by and help. At first they would; but in 
the end they'd be bored to death. 

* And then besides, I don't know how 
I know it, but I feel certain that some da 
Alicia Bushnell will be Mrs. Will Havi- 
land, and that I will be Mrs. Gertrude 
Haviland. She will live in my—in this 
house, and receive my friends here." 

“Impossible!” rs. Ellis exclaimed 
with vigor. "I deny it absolutely. If I 
know Maywood at all, it will stand by 
you—” Her voice ran down and she 
turned suddenly toward the doorway. 

“What is it, Nettie?” Gertrude inter- 
rupted sharply. She addressed the maid, 
a thin girl with sleepy eyes like stale 
coffee, who suddenly appeared on the 
threshold. 

“T wondered if you wanted me to put 
the laundry away, Mrs. Haviland," 
Nettie offered smoothly. 

“Not yet, thank you. Please close the 
door." Gertrude, as though on second 
thought, followed and locked the door. 
"We won't be interrupted again," she 
added mechanically. . . . “But when I 
think of my children growing up in the 
sime town with Alicia Bushnell's chil- 

ren— 


S THOUGH the diversion had blan- 
keted her thoughts, Mrs. Ellis said 
nothing for an instant. Then her expres- 
sion changed; a slight hesitancy blurred 
it. She started to speak, but stopped. 

“What is it, Emily?" Gertrude de- 
manded in a sharp voice. ‘For heaven’s 
sake, say everything that is in your mind. 
If I ever needed advice in my life, I need 
it now!" 

“Well then, Gertrude dear." Emily's 
hesitation maintained itself, but her voice 
took on a soothing note. ‘Now, please 
don't get offended by what I am going to 
say: When a woman loses her husband's 
love . . . in order to get it back—Ger- 
trude, Gertrude, do you think—as you 
look back upon it—don’t you think that 
you ve been a little careless in regard to 

ill? 

x ne ” Gertrude repeated, mysti- 

ed. 
"What I mean to say is this.” As 
though released from some inhibiting con- 
straint, the words began to pour with 
her normal emphasis from between Mrs. 
Ellis’s faintly curved, scarlet lips. ‘‘ Don't 
you think you’ve devoted yourself too 
much to the children? Men sometimes 
get a little jealous. Don’t you think 

ou've left Will too much on his own? Men 
like to take their wives about, to have 
them dress, to be proud of them. Oh, I 
can’t tell you how f used to work to make 
myself always—well, dainty is the word I 
mean—when dear Walter was alive— 
especially in my bedroom. The negligees 
I used to have, and perfumery and bou- 
doir caps, and lovely little mules!” 

If Gertrude reflected that Emily’s per- 
sonal allowance from her father of five 
thousand dollars a year might permit, 
without any effort on dear Walter’s part, 
some of these sartorial divagations, she did 
not say so. Instead, “If taking the ut- 
most care of your children means losin 
your husband’s love,” she answered, “ 
certainly deserve losing mine. And as 
for the things you mention—why, I don’t 
know when De had a negligee. Of course 
I always have a kimono. And as for per- 
fumery, I had forgotten the very word. 
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AMERICA'S MOST FAMOUS 
BOX OF CANDY | 


“On Choosing Chocolates” 
“Samplers Old and New" 


Two illustrated booklets, STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


cither, or. both, of which 
will bc scnt on request. Sole makers of Whitman's Instantancous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


Your "phone 


and your car 


Your ’phone and your car — what 
would life be without their service? 


The telephone takes your voice where 
you want it to be. The automobile takes 
you where you want to be— quickly, 
safely and economically. 


More than 3,000,000 passenger cars of 
General Motors are in active service. 
Each day they carry an average of 
7,500,000 people an aggregate distance 
of 63,000,000 miles. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick. * CapLac * CHEVROLET * OAKLAND 
OtpsmositE * GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 


Payment Plan. Insurance service furnished by Gencral Exchange Corporation. 


You can’t imagine how maf things you 
have to buy for growing children." 

“Then that's it!" Emily Ellis de- 
clared, with a conviction as triumphant as 
it was optimistic. “‘ Now, I tell you what 
to do, Gertiel" For a moment she re- 
lapsed into the nickname of their child- 
hood. “You sit right down and write 
Will the nicest letter you know how, and 
tell him you realize you have made some 
mistakes in your attitude toward him; 
that you’re really very sorry, and you 
want to make amends—and then you 
come into town with me. We'll put in the 
wholeday shopping. Youcanchargeevery- 
thing on my bills, and you can pay me 
when you please. I don’t care," she 
declared recklessly—and recklessness in 
money was not usual with Emily Ellis— 
“if you never pay me. We'll get first— 
and this is going to be my present to you 
—a beautiful negligee, a boudoir cap, and 
a bottle of my favorite perfume, L'Heure 
Exquis. When you come down to break- 
fast to pour Will’s coffee, you'll look like 
a picture in a French magazine." 

Gertrude did not speak for a moment. 
Then, “Don’t you see, Emily, I'm never 
oing to have another chance to pour 

ill’s coffee? | He's not coming here. He 
said he would prefer not to see me again. 
The thing is over.” 

“But if you entreated him to come to 
the house, and he found you receiving 
him in a charming negligee—” 

“In the first place," Carrie explained 
patiently, “he would not come. He has 
told me that so definitely, in the letter, 
that there is not the slightest doubt in my 
mind. Moreover, although he might see 
these pretty things that you suggest, 
am sure they would make no real im- 
pression on him. And, last of all, Emily— 
Perhaps I lack the instinct for feminine 
allure. Perhaps I don’t possess a real 
desire to keep my marriage. Perhaps 
I’m really only a mother, and not a wife 
at all. However, there's something in 
me, call it what you will, perhaps it’s 
pride—” suddenly Gertrude's voice deep- 
ened and hardened—"'but I can't tum 
myself into a courtesan, in order to 
bring back my husband's affections!" 


(THE quiet talk which Gertrude held with 
Barton Chase on the evening of that 
day had almost a refreshing quality by 
contrast. Uncle Bart, grizzle-haired, with 
the clear eyes and flaming skin of the 
habitual golfer, listened in a sympathetic 
silence and without interruption. He 
offered to serve as messenger between het 
and Will, and he told her exactly where 
she stood legally. 

According to Uncle Bart, Will could 
not get a divorce in Massachusetts at 2l 
if she opposed him. Gertrude herse! 
could get a divorce, on the score of dc 
sertion, in three years. Thereafter, she 
could marry in six months; Will not for 3 
year. Will voted at Rylestone Beach 
And the divorce would have to be ob 
tained in the county of which they wert 
citizens. 

Ah—the conclusion leaped at once into 
Gertrude's mind—that was why W! 
became a citizen of Rylestone—to avc! 
the publicity of legal proceedings in May- 
wood. He had been planning for years... 

Either one of them could, however 
move to one of several Western states 
establish a residence and procure a d+ 
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Miles *^ Gallon 


Startling good news to tens of thousands—the first 
announcements of the new good Maxwell's amazing 
results. Never since the Chrysler took the country 
by storm has the automobile industry known such 
whole-hearted response—such a dramatic and de- 
cisive triumph. 


Not content with designing into this car power and 
pick-up equaled only in the higher priced fields, 
Chrysler engineering genius and fine manufactur- 
ing facilities enable the new good Maxwell owner 
to enjoy these performance advantages with unpar- 
alleled economy. 


In almost sensationally low cost of operation and 
maintenance—as in speed and acceleration —this great 
car has written a wholly new page in motor car 
: achievement, and in the accomplishment of the great 
in $ Seconds organization which builds the Maxwell. 


Balloon tires, natural wood wheels, stop-light, transmission 
lock, Duco finish standard on all Maxwell models. Shrouded 
visor integral with roof, heater, standard on all closed models. 


Touring Car ° - $895 Standard Four-Door Sedan $1095 
Club Coupe . - 995 Special Four-Door Sedan - 1245 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, tax extra A 
There are Maxwell dealers and superior Maxwell servic 


everywhere. All dealers are in position to extend the conven- 
ience of time-payments. Ask about Maxwell’s attractive plan. 


The New Good 


MAXWELL 
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Now-if you're ready 
for real lather 


REN'T you tired of thin, 
A quick-drying lather that 
doesn’t penetrate the beard? 
Getatube of Williamsandquit 
your presentshavingcream just 
long enough to learn the facts. 
Squeeze a bit of Williams on 
your brush. Here are the im- 
provements you will see: 

— Williams piles up a richer, denser 
lather. 


—It delivers a wetter lather—holds 
its moisture to the end. 


— It more quickly breaks and scatters 
the oil film from the beard. 


—It is absolutely mild — leaves the 


skin in perfect condition. Its puri- 
ty is indicated by its whiteness. 


shaving preparation. Trial bottle free— Write Dept. 15. 


Williams | 


Shaving Cream 


b Velva is our newest triumph—a scientific ed 


Williams is the master prod- 
uct of the leading firm of shav- 
ing soap specialists. It gives 
a better shave! That's why 
men are turning to it by 
thousands. 


Let us send you FREE atrial tube 
of Williams (sample does not have 
Hinge-Cap). Use coupon below or 


. post-card. Large sizetube35c. Double- 


size tube at 50c containstwice as much 
cream and is the most economical 
tube you can buy. 


Address The J. B. Williams Co., 
Dept. 15, Glastonbury, Conn. If 
you live in Canada, address The J. B. 
Williams Co., ( Canada) Ltd., St. Pat- 
rick Street, Montreal. 


The tube 
with the 
unlosable 


Hinge-Cap 


Send me free sample of 


Williams Shaving Cream 


vorce in a much shorter time, unless the 
other was prepared to fight the case. 

The fact that Uncle Bart did not sug- 
gest that she see Will again, or that he see 
Will for her, that he did not advise her to 
fight the divorce, produced a curious sink- 
ing at Gertrude’s heart. The realization 
came to her suddenly that he had already 
seen Will on her behalf, had found that 
he could not move him. 

“What would you advise me to do, 
Uncle Bart?" 

* Perhaps I'd wait a month or two," 
Uncle Bart answered. But he said it 
with a certain degree of uncertainty. “At 
any rate, I should do nothing at present." 

“That means, " Gertrude reflected, “that 
he thinks what, in my heart, my- 
self think—that I'd better not fight; that 
in the end it will be useless for me to do 
anything. He wants to save me money." 

* Remember," Uncle Bart said in leav- 
ing, “that I will stand by you in any way 
I can, Gertrude; that you are to call on 
me for advice any time you want it. This 
business shouldn't cost you a cent!" 


A WEEK had passed, and Gertrude had 
as yet made no allusion to the matri- 
monial crisis to the children. She was in 
two minds on the subject. The stronger 
mind said, “Wait.” And it continued 
to reiterate, “Wait,” with a deeper and 
more poignant note. The weaker mind 
said, “Tell them!” But she knew that 
this weaker mind was urging her on to 
extract what comfort she could from the 
children’s arraignment of their father, 
their sympathy with her. 

And then suddenly something hap- 
pened that drove the thought of the chil- 
dren in this matter out of her mind. 

In a sudden fit of economy, she had dis- 
missed Nettie, the second girl. Appar- 
ently, Nettie had heard enough of her 
conversation with Emily Ellis to leap to 
the correct conclusion in regard to it. 
One morning, at any rate, Gertrude awoke 
to find all Maywood in possession of 
her secret. The telephone instantly be- 
came articulate with comment that hurt 
more than the week of silence. 

First, it was Nora Leavitt’s comfort- 
able, matronly voice, with a ‘Gertrude 
dear, I’ve just heard the news. We're 
leaving for California, or else I'd— I 
don't have to tell you where my sym- 

athy lies. Tom wants me to say that he— 
Ts there anything I can do? When can 
I come to see you?" 

Next came Effie Dodd’s vigorous, 

spinsterly, “Gertrude, I'm leaving for 


" New York this morning, but before I go 


I must tell you that [ think Will is a 
beast. I want to come to see you the in- 


| stant I get home. And Bert says to tell 


» 


you that it makes him—" Their words 
seemed like jacketed bullets that, pene- 
trating her flesh, tore a scarlet trail and, 
emerging, exploded in a blood-spattered 
crater. 

Many other messages—embarrassed 
replicas of these two—followed in their 
wake. Letters came. From Phoebe War- 
burton, on a flying trip to New York, 
eight pages of italicized sympathy and 
indignation; from Molly Sanderson, from 
Nella Mainwaring, from Ernestine Field, 
indignant notes. Gertrude could not tel! 
which hurt most, their arraignment of 
Will—or their pity of her. 

But to all she said or wrote, following 
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Burroughs 
Simplified. 
Accounting 
Plan Protects 
Your Profits 


Five years ago we originated 
the Burroughs Simplified 
Accounting Plan. Today 
thousands of concerns in 
every line of business are 
saving money and increasing 
their profits by using this 
simple plan. They made 
their decision. What will it 
cost you to postpone yours? 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6214 SECOND BOULEVARD 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Made in our own factoríes and 
sold only through our own stores 


THE 
Hanover 


Shoe 


FIVE DOLLARS 
ox 


Style 287 
Light Shade Russia 
Calfskin Oxford—$5 
Wingfoot 
rubber heels 


Style F283D 
Light Shade Russia 
Calfskin Oxford -$5 
Wingfoot " » 
rubber heels og 
Hanover Shoes look like 
shoes that cost twice the 
price. And, in solid com- 
fort, genuine quality and 
long wear prove they’re 
worth it. See them at the 
nearest Hanover Store or 


write for catalog. 


The Hanover Shoe 
Hanover, Pa. 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 
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Vl Hanover Shoes for Boys and Little 

Men are made of superior material. 

Ihey're built right for action. 

There's double wear in every pair. 
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an impulse that she could not explain: 
“I do thank you with all my heart; but 
I don’t want to see anybody, yet. . .. 
Later." Callers came; and, still follow- 
ing the impulse that she could not ex- 
plain, she instructed Maggie to say that 
she was engaged, hurried up-stairs, stood 
at her bedroom door, listening in a strange 
tremble until they departed. 

'The telephone relapsed into compara- 
tivesilence. The mail ceased to transmit 
messages from the far-away outer world. 


(GERTRUDE found herself shrinking 
from the clear light of Maywood. She 
never left her house. She continued to 
ive all her orders over the telephone. 
She continued mechanically to show the 
children her accustomed care. But she felt 
as though she were suspended in space, 
waiting for a wind to blow her—where? 

In his letter Will had said, “Take a 
week, take a month if you wish, to think 
it over.” But she did not know how to 
think it over, although she was thinking 
of it all the time. She stood precisely 
where she stood the instant she had read 
that letter: 

Will wanted a divorce. 
love with another woman. He wanted 
to make that woman his wife. He had 
become indifferent to her and to their 
three children. She did not want a di- 
vorce. She still loved Will with all her 
heart and all her mind and all her soul 
and all her body. She loved her children 
devotedly—but she loved Will more. 
She wanted the children to have a father, 
and to keep their home intact. 

In spite, however, of the social embargo 
which Gertrude had laid on her own door, 
three uninvited and unwanted callers ap- 
peared : Caroline Cora Dudley, one of May- 
wood’s local celebrities and the president 
of a national organization called the No- 
Alimony-At-Any-Price Federation, came 
to ask her to join its local branch, and to 
advise her immediately to become self- 
supporting. 

Mrs. Williamson, an old friend of her 
aunt’s, a woman living apart from her 
husband, came to advise her to extract 
ne highest possible alimony out of 

Ml. 

Mrs. Pomeroy, a flabby soul, vaguely 
optimistic, floating airily over the surface 
of Maywood society, came to implore her 
to try to woo Will back. Mrs. Pomeroy’s 
suggestion was that Gertrude invite 
Alicia Bushnell to make her a protracted 
visit. Mrs. Pomeroy’s idea was that 
when Will saw the two women together, 
his judgment must recognize Gertrude’s 
superiority, and his heart return to her on 
the wake of that judgment. 

All three of these women employed 
somewhere the phrase, "When a woman 
loses her husband's love....” All 
three of them somewhere said, “It is 
always a woman’s duty to do everything 
she can to get her husband back." Per- 
haps, of them all, Mrs. Pomeroy’s airy 
optimism was the most offensive. 

Gertrude did not usher this last visitor 
tothe door. A sense of outward courtesy 
barely filmed the crater, raging with hu- 
miliation, that her soul had become. Half 
way up the stairs, she sank half sitting, 
her face buried in her hands. . . . Per- 
haps to-night she could pull herself so far 
together that she could make some sort 
of first-draft answer to Will’s letter. 


He was in 


But the evening, though long and quiet, 
offered no stimulus to this task. She sat 
at her desk hour after hour, staring ahead, 
thinking. 

The next morning early she was 
awakened by a knock on her chamber 
door. “It’s me, Mrs. Haviland,” came 
Maggie’s hearty Irish voice. “Mrs. 
Thrasher’s just been here, and she asked 
me to bring this right up to your 
room. 

“Come in, Maggie!” Gertrude said 
wearily. Maggie brought a magazine 
over to her bedside. As she handed it to 
Gertrude, a note dropped out. 


Dearest GERTRUDE: I can’t tell you how 
dreadfully I feel about what the contents ci 
your letter revealed to me. I was away and did 
not get it until yesterday. Naturally, I hurned 
home as soon as I could. I want to see you 
more than I can say, but I won't interrupt 
your breakfast. I will come just as soon as th: 
children have gone to school. In the mear 
time, coming down in the train I read the story 
called “The Return" in this magazine. When 
a woman has lost her husband's love, there i 
nothing she should not be willing to do to regain 
it. Do read it, dear! I feel almost certain 
that it will help you. Your loving 

Aunt Dora. 


“The Return" proved to be a story of: 
familiar, popular, and regularly recurrent 
plot. The heroine, realizing after hv 
yan of matrimony, that she had lost he! 

usband’s love to a rival, a rural charmer, 
comes to the conclusion that her loss : 
due to a lack of interest in her person: 
appearance. She goes to the large city 
and patronizes a Daniy parlor. In: 
month she returns, a transmogrificd 
creature, meets the husband's inamorat! 
at various festivities and puts her t: 
ignominious social rout. 

Carteude read the story through to th: 
end. 

Down in the kitchen, Maggie sudden! 
stopped, half way from stove to sink, ap- 
pal ed. From up-stairs came shrieks of : 
aughter almost maniacal. 

“The poor soul!” Maggie said com- 
passionately. “Now she'll cry, and that! 
do her good.” 

The sobs that Maggie expected did not 
come, however, although the wild laughte! 
died down. Later, Mrs. Thrasher called. 
The two women were closeted in Ger- 
trude’s room for an hour. After Aunt 
Dora left, Gertrude worked steadily th 
rest of the day and far into the night, 
mending. She packed all day Friday ani 
Saturday. Trunks, boxes, suit case. 
filled gradually. She cleaned house 2! 
day Sunday. 

She dismissed Maggie, who received 
the announcement with regret, and the 
little gift accompanying it, with a “Sur. 
ma’am, I wish I was goin’ wid you!” 


UNTIL long after midnight Sund:y 
night Gertrude sat writing. But si: 
destroyed the letters—they were all t 
Will Haviland—as fast as she read ther. 
Her final composition was a few form: 
lines, the residuum of the many bitte! 
pages which she had loaded with repro 
and defiance: 


I am leaving early to-morrow morning +: 
the children for Rock Harbor. I am ti 
only my personal possessions out of the ho- 
It is ready for immediate occupancy. At! 
end of three years I will apply for a divorce 

(To be continued) 
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How the 
Radio Corporation 
of America 
is Meeting the 
Responsibility of 
Leadership 


It has made America the 
radio center of the world, 
throughthe high power radio 
telegraph circuits that link 
our country, by direct ra- 
dio communication, with 
seven countries of Europe, 
with Asia and with South 
America. 


It has developed radio ship 
sets, and a ship-to-shore ra- 
dio service that makes the 
high seas safer, and aids all 
marine commerce. 


It has thetechnical resources 
of laboratories for research 
that not only carry on un- 
ceasing experiment for the 
perfecting of Radiolas and 
Radiotrons, but study the 
problems of high power 
commercial transmission, 
and conduct research into 
every phase of radio, inevery 
field in which it can serve 
the nation. It is one such 
study that has resulted in 
the transmission of pictures 
by radio. 


With its associates, the Ra- 
dio Corporation of America 
maintains ten powerful 
broadcasting stations, whose 
programs serve the whole 
nation: WJZ, WJY, WGY, 
WBZ, WRC, KDKA, KOA, 
KFKX, KGO, KYW — from 
New York to California! 


By its extensive research in 
the development of Radio- 
trons, the standard vacuum 
tubes of radio, it has made 
contributions of inestimable 
value to radio progress. 


k E. || It has developed Radiola 
udspeaker 2 j : || Super-Heterodyne and 


$83. 


other Radiolas, for the im- 
provement of the quality of 
home reception and the low- 
ering of its cost. 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
Sales Offices: 
233 Broadway, New York 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
28 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Listen to this! 


For five years hundreds 
of thousands of motorists 
have enjoyed luxurious rid- 
ing comfort -- remarkable 
freedom from tire trouble -- 
long mileage that means the 
greatest possible tire econ- 
omy. S They have enjoyed, 
in ONE tire, the combined ad 
vantages of ALL types of tires. 
There is only one such tire, 
the Dayton Thorobred Ex- 
tra-Ply Cord, the pioneer 
of all low air pressure tires. 


The Best-Loved 
Person I Ever Knew 


FIRST PRIZE 


Sandy McTeal Believed in 
Lovin' Folks 


FEW months ago, I saw in a local 
newspaper an account of the al- 
most miraculous rescue of a four- 

year-old boy who was playing directly in 
the path of a cattle stampede. The 
rescuer barely had time to lift the child to 
a place of safety before he was struck 
down and killed by the angry herd. I 
knew almost before I read past the head- 
line that the man who had laid down his 
life to save a child would be Sandy Mc- 
Teal, 
house. 

He was a grizzled old cowboy, whose 
empty left sleeve kept him from active 
work on the plains. Incidents similar to 
the one which cost him his life were what 
made Sandy McTeal the best-loved person 
I have ever known. Sometimes they were 
only little, thoughtful things, that anyone 
could do; sometimes they were big things, 
that only Sandy could have done. In the 
evening, when his work was finished, he 
used to take his chair out under a tree, 
gather about him all the children on the 
place, and tell them stories. Many was 
the tired mother who owed a few hours’ 
rest and quiet to Sandy. 

Once we thought he would die of 
pneumonia. This was when he_had 
walked three miles in a biting Texas 

“norther to see a little Mexican girl who 
had broken her arm, and who wanted 
Sandy near to hold her hand while the 
bone was set. I think I shall always re- 
member the night he found a boy from 
another ranch waiting, with his gun, in a 
clump of bushes by our house. Sandy 
placed his hand on the boy's shoulder, 
talked to him for a few minutes, and kept 
him from killing a man. 

“Little lady,” he once said to me, with 
his soft Scotch accent, “friends are the 
best things a man can have. If you 
remember to help those around you, and 
be willin’ to love them, you "ll find them 
plenty willin’ to love His recipe for 
making friends must hea a reliable one, for 
I have never known a better-loved person 
than Sandy McTeal. H. S. 


caretaker of my father's ranch- 


SECOND PRIZE 


*Aunt Aveline" Was the 
Perfect Neighbor 


AFT ER rearing nine children of her own 
and three or Mt ‘Aunt Aveline”’ had 
a pretty good ksovicdge of nursing and 
medicine, and her greatest joy came in 
serving her neighborhood in the North 
Carolina mountains. 

In case of illness in the community, one 
messenger was dispatched for the doctor, 
while another was sent for Aunt Aveline. 
Often the doctor couldn't be found, but 
Aunt Aveline was always ready to go—in 
the coldest weather, or in thedead of night. 

I can see her now in her riding skirt of 
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MAKE THIS CHART 
oil bill is only about 27476 of your total oper- 


ating expense. YOUR GUIDE 
1 i HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
But that 2%% is vital to the welfare of rel dare ine 
your engine. an are — RN ON pen listed, 
. ey œ " | re, sce the complete Chart at your dealer's. 
The dealer who displays the Mobiloil sign The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
puts up the complete Mobiloil Chart on his Coo E AE EE 
wall, has exact science at his command. He Filion winter eonim When tence 
A atures from 32°F (freezing) to 0° F (zero) prevail. 
stands prepared to lengthen the full enjoy- Balos breo ate Gurporle MAG Ara (OR 
ment of your car—and to save you money. Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “ E”). 
How to buy 


From Bulk 30c—3oc is the fair retail price 
for single quarts of genuine Mobiloil from 
the barrel or pump. 

For Touring Convenience—the sealed 1- 
quart can is ideal for touring or 
emergencies. Carry 2 or 3 under 
the seat of your car. 

For Your Home Garage— the 
5-gallon or r-gallon sealed cans 
—or I £-, 30-, or 55-gallon steel 
drums with convenient faucets. 

All prices slightly higher in 
Southwestern, Mountain and 
Pacific Coast States. 
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"No wonder you thought 
it needed charging" 


The Wil 


Batter 7 men 
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UST see what a few strokes with a wire brush 
did for this chap's battery. i 


Now, the corroded terminal is clean—and greased. 
The battery can do its job. 


Point is, he relied on an occasional inspection 
by his neighborhood Willard Battery Man. The 
trouble was discovered before his battery ran 
down. That saved him a recharge. 


Lots of ways we can save you money. Take 
reinsulation. Why figure on paying at least one 
reinsulation bill for every battery you buy? 


You're much better off with a Willard Threaded 
Rubber Battery. Then you can put it up to us to 
do this job without charge, if the insulation does 
not last for the entire life of the plates. 


We save you money whether you buy a new 
battery or have the old one repaired. 


We service all makes and sell Willards. 


For better radio reception, use storage batteries. 


heavy “linsey-woolsey,” mounted on “Ole 
Gin.” I also remember the day she came 
home without the riding skirt. News had 
reached her that Alf, an old negro, was 
sick and in want. She Aneel to his 
cabin and soon Ole Gin came back, the 
bridle tied to the saddle, with a note 
saying "Send flour, coffee, sheets, and a 
uilt at once.” On arriving, we found 
unt Aveline had taken off her *'linsey- 
woolsey” to cover half-frozen Alf. 

Children loved to beg for '* The Abomi- 
nable Bumblebee with its Tail Cut Off,” 
and she would spell the whole rigmarole 
over and over, until Uncle Billy—her 
husband—would remonstrate, ‘“‘ Aveline, 
pur just wastin' your breath!" only to 

e reminded in a sweet, calm voice, “It’s 
my breath, Billy.” 

When Aunt Aveline fell sick while 
nursing a neighbor, and died shortly after- 
ward, there was genuine sorrow through- 
out that section. The little church couldn’t 
hold the people who came to mourn at her 
funeral. Outside the door one weeping 
mountaineer shook the hand of a neigh- 
bor, demanding, “What in the dickens 
we-all cryin’ fer, Jerry?” 

" Cryin'!" echoed Jerry. “I reckon we 
got a right to cry down here, "lowin' as how 
all the shoutin’ must be goin’ on in 
heaven!" M. B. 


THIRD PRIZE 


A School-Teacher Who is the 
Hub of Her Community 


SHE was big and blond and ruddy, as 
were her Swedish ancestors before her. 
The school board made her principal of a 
brand-new school in a brand-new mud- 
hole in a new, raw addition on the edge of 
the city, and left her to her own devices. 

Besides keeping the school going, she 
started boys' clubs, mothers' clubs, and 
other community gatherings. She was 
honor guest at the weddings, showers, and 
ladies’ aid meetings of the neighborhood; 
she sympathized with the griefs and en- 
couraged the ambitions of bii and little. 
She waded the snow in winter and the 
mud in spring, to keep things going 
smoothly in two small school buildings 
on opposite edges of her district. 

She was the friend and confidante of all. 
When there was a social gathering, she 
brought her mother and father and es- 
tablished them in the choicest chairs, 
where they sat smiling proudly at her or 
talking to people. 

Then, all at once, sixteen years had 
rolled by. The mud was conquered with 
sewers and sidewalks and street cars; the 
small houses had grown to big ones; the 
first babies she had named were in high 
school; and her first eighth-graders had 
children in the primary grades. 

What, the community thought, could 
they do to show her how they loved 
her? They had it—an auto. The dollars 
were quickly gathered and the car pur- 
chased, and then a rule reared its head— 
no gifts could be bestowed upon teachers 
or principals. Heads together again. All 
right: there was no rule against giving to 
the old mother and father. So it was done. 

Now no more do they see her breasting 
the snow; but they gaze with pride from 
their windows as she goes by in the car 


| that they gave her. MRS. I. R. C. 
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PRESENTING 


The NEW SPORT RUNABOUT 
by de Causse 


Uniting smartness, grace and beauty, de Causse 
has originated a pleasing new design for this type 
of car. In appearance and performance it brings 
a distinct thrill—long, low, racy and.high- 
powered. There is something entirely new in its ` : 
sweeping rear contour sesomething wholly fine 
in its dull Silver Gray finish, £ Style that is always 
correct—reliability that neve fai i— riding com- 
fort that speaks of highly eg ent engineering. 


Also SEDAN TOURING 
ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSI 


Catalog on 


A RAS A EROA 


Franklin Series 11 is ready for the road, completely equipped with appropriate accessories, 


spare tire and cover—all included in the catalog price. Only tax and freight are extra. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY SYRACUSE NEW YORK 
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The Beauty of Children’s Hair | My Six Steps to 
Depends upon Shampooing 


Try this quick and simple 
method which thousands of 
mothers now use. 


See the difference it will 
make in the appearance of 


YOUR CHILD’S hair. 


Note how it gives life and 
lustre, how it brings out all 
the natural wave and color. 


See how soft and silky, 
bright and fresh-looking the 
hair will look. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips, so as to loosen the 
small particles of dust and dirt that stick 
to the scalp. 


After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 


ful, healthy, and luxuriant. 


use another application of Mulsified, again 
working up a lather and rubbing it in briskly 


Au child can have hair that is beauti- lather, give the hair a good rinsing. Then 


Itis NO LONGER a matter of luck. 

The beauty of a child's hair depends AL- 
MOST ENTIRELY upon the way you 
shampoo it. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it soft 
andsilky. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, all the natural wave and color, and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 

When a child's hair is dry, dull and heavy, 


as before. After the final washing, rinse the 
hair and scalp in at least two changes of 
clear, fresh, warm water. This is very 
important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in the hair 
even before it is dry, for it will be de- 


lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands Jightfully soft and silky. 


cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because the hair 
has not been shampooed properly. 

While children's hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
fine, young hair and tender scalps cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. 
The free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries 


After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
the hair will dry quickly and evenly and 
have the appearance of being much thicker 


and heavier than it really is. 


If you want your child to always be re- 


membered for its beautiful, well-kept hair, 
make it a rule to set a certain day each week 
for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 


the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating mothers, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly in- 
jure. It does not dry the scalp or make the 
hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your child's hair look, just follow 
this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


| pt wet the hair and scalp in clear, 
warm water. Then apply a little 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing it 
in thoroughly all over the scalp, and all 
through the hair. 


regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage. 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any | 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, any- 
where in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle 
should last for 
months. 


Mulsified 


Cocoanut Oi] Shampoo 


Self-Mastery 


(Continued from page 59) 


in detail what I had to say, condensed it, 
and learned it by heart. 

If I were selling pocketbooks I think 
my case would be: “I want you to buy 
this pocketbook because it is cheaper than 
the one you are laying in a stock of; here 
is my rival's catalogue to prove it. I want 
you to buy it because, though cheaper, it 
1s of equal quality; here are samples o 
both leathers to prove it. I want you to 
buy this pocketbook because it will be 
[oin among your customers. It has 

een popular in a city near by; here is a 
list of my orders to doe it.” 

Of course the merchant might kick me 
out, but it wouldn’t be because he didn’t 
like my case. 

Sometimes that sort of training leads 
to comical results. I once applied to an 
editor for the post of correspondent in 
Belgium. He refused. A year later I ap- 
plied to another publication for a corre- 
spondentshi in Spain. It turned out that 
the editor of this publication was the one 
who had received my first application. 
He laughed and said, “You always seem 
to put your proposal in the same lan- 
guage.” To which I replied, “There is 
only one way to make a proposal. If one 
is sure that it is right, why should one 
alter it?” 

You'll say, “This is all very fine; but 
business does not consist in dein the 
man who wants to buy from you, ideally 
presenting your case, taking your order, 
and walking out. Time employed, three 
minutes.” 

That is so. One meets in the way of 
business a variety of people, men and 
women, who just because you state your 
case well suspect you of trying to put 
something over on them, people who 
want to show you they are as clever as 
you—cleverer, in fact. 


[N THE early days, before I had learned 
how to be my own boss, I had a short 
way with objections. I used to bellow, roll 
over my antagonist, tell him he was quite 
wrong—briefly, behave like the happy 
hippopotamus in a mud bath. 

By degrees I discovered that, except 
in the case of people weak enough to be 
rolled over, I did bad business. So by 
degrees I learned to hold myself in and 
to listen to the objections, to allow my 
client to exhaust himself with objections. 
If you let a man do that, his natural kind- 
liness asserts itself and he begins to won- 
der whether he isn’t going too far. That 
is your chance, if you can discover the 
psychological moment when he has made 
such a vigorous defense of his position 
that he doubts whether he is right. 

But not to interrupt, to take objections 
seriously, iselementary. One needs more: 
one must make a good impression. 

I managed to do that in two ways: The 
first was to produce in my customer an 
impression of ideal clarity. To this effect 
I took down his objections as he made 
them, repeating them, classifying them, 
so that the whole case lay exposed before 
his eyes. At first the man with whom 
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"Is FEBRUARY OF THIS YEAR (1924) my third baby was born. Three months later found me with constipation, headaches 
and just dragging around—and three small children. I decided something had to be done. I started taking Fleischmann's 
Yeast, a cake morning and night. In a few weeks I was able to stop the use of cathartics; headaches and backaches were 


gone; and I had plenty of energy, I felt like a different woman,” 


Mrs. Marie T. Garpner, Glencarlyn, Va. 


You Know UCH PEOPLE— 


Full of a new zest and joy in living. Read their 
remarkable tributes to this simple fresh food 


“T unnesitatinc.y recommen that persons 
suffering from deficient digestion give Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast a test. I suffered from a bad 
stomach for nearly twenty years. The unso- 
phisticated would re mark, ' Strange the doctor 
cannot cure his own stomach.’ 

“Since taking Fleischmann's Yeast, which 
I began last June, I sleep one and a half hours 
more and can eat ‘a man's dinner’ without 
distress. I am happy now and those around 
me appreciate it." 


Dr. WirLiAM Neaton, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine 

in any sense— Fleischmann's 
Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh 
food. The millions of tiny active yeast 
plants in every cake invigorate the 
whole system. 'They aid digestion— 
clear the skin —banish the poisons of 
constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strength- 
ens the intestinal muscles and makes 
them healthy and active. And day by 
day it releases new stores of energy. 


For constipation especially, dissolve 
one cake in hot water (not scalding) 
night and morning. Buy several cakes 
at a time—they will keep fresh in a 
cool dry place for two or three days. 
All grocers have Fleischmann's Yeast. 
Start eating it today! And let us send 
you a free copy of our latest booklet 
on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. J-16, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington St., New York. 


Eat two or three cakes a day before meals: on 
crackers — in fruit juices or milk — or just plain 


— o e Cm "UR ood 


“T wap vevetopep acne of the face, which be- 
came chronic in spite of medical care and 
good hygiene. Serums, ointments, washes, 
drugs, diets, lotions, made me wretched with- 
out improving the unsightly condition. 
“Then I consulted our family doctor, who 
strongly advised trying Fleischmann's Yeast, 
one cake before meals, three times a day. I 
took it regularly for six months. . . . My face 
cleared, I lost that thin, pale look, and was 
able to continue with my work at college.” 


Miss Rose Cooperman, Brooklyn, N. Y- 
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film coat. 
knowing it... you may be one. 
find out. 


Your smile 


will show dazzling 
clear teeth in a few 


days if you do this 


Send the Coupon 


Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, simply clouded with a 
Thousands have gleaming wonderful teeth without 


Make this remarkable test and 


This simple, NEW method removes the stubborn 
film that hides the natural beauty of your teeth 


TEN years ago dull and dingy teeth were 
seen on every side. Today they are becom- 
ing a rarity. Note the gleaming smiles you see 
now wherever your eyes turn. 

Please don’t believe your teeth are “different”; 
that they are naturally off-color and dull. You 
can correct that condition remarkably in even a 
few days. 

Modern science has discovered new methods 
of tooth protection and tooth beauty. Millions 
now employ them. Leading dentists advise them. 
In fairness to yourself, make the test offered 
here. 


DO THIS—Remove that dingy 
film; it invites tooth 
troubles and ugliness 


Run your tongue across your teeth, and you 
will feel a film. 

That film is an enemy to your teeth. You must 
remove it. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices and stays. 
It absorbs discolorations and gives your teeth 
that cloudy look. Germs by the millions breed in 
it, and they, with tartar, are a chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

Most tooth troubles and decay now are traced 
to this film. Old-time methods could not success- 
fully combat it. That’s why tooth troubles were 


on the increase, and ugly teeth the order of the 
day. 


3 times daily— 
then note the difference 


In Pepsodent dental science has discovered 
two effective film combatants. Their action is to 
curdle the film, then remove it. 

Now what you see when that film is removed— 
the clearness and whiteness of your teeth—will 


amaze you. 
* * * 


Old methods of cleansing fail in these results. 


Harsh gritty substances are judged dangerous 
to enamel. 


'Thus the world has turned, largely on dental 
advice, to this new method. It marks the latest 
findings in modern scientific research. 

* * * 


It will give you the lustrous teeth you wonder 
how other people get. It will give you better pro- 
tection against tooth troubles. And, too, against 
gum troubles; for it firms the gums. 


A few days' use will prove its power beyond 
all doubt. 


Mail the coupon. A 10-day tube will be sent 
you free. Use it three times daily—morning, 
evening, at bed time—then note the remarkable 
difference in your teeth. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


F LES | the worst 


“71 enemy to teeth 


You can feel it with your tongue 


p ————————————————— 


Mail this for 


F RE 10-Day Tube 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 555, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
| Send to: 


Name... 


Pepsodeni! 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 


Endorsed by World's. Dental Authorities | 


I was dealing might look upon the method 
as an impertinence; but he was impressed 
by the thoroughness with which his diff- 
culty was being investigated. 

The second method is more subtle, be- 
cause it is frank. Lies have their uses in 
business, but the truth is more effective 
because many people are surprised by it. 
The other day, being interested in a 
friend’s book, I sold it to a publisher, and 
I assure my readers that selling books 
is the same thing as selling coal, cheese, 
or freight. 

I d.d not say that here was a best-seller 
which would make my man a fortune. 
It wasn’t true. I said, “This is a first-rate 
book. Twenty years’ experience tells me 
so. You will all nok more than two thou- 
sand copies, and you may sell less, be- 
cause it will not be a popular book. The 
author is unknown, which is against it. 
I don’t guarantee that the author will 
stay with you later. Still, you ought to 
publish it, because it will aoe a great 
reception among the critics, and this will 
be good for your general reputation. You 
may make nothing but probably you'll 
lose nothing, and I say it is good business.” 
The publisher, after remarking that my 
way of selling fish was to tell my customer 
that it was stale, bought the book because 
he couldn’t think of anything worse to say 
against it. 

Finally, I had to learn what every 
salesman must learn; namely, the art of 
suggesting to my customer the desire to 
buy something from me. 

For instance, a little while ago I sug- 
gested to an editor that he should buy 
an article on secretaries. He replied that 
secretaries didn't want to read about 
secretaries, and that nobody else did. 
Besides, I was the wrong man to write it, 
because the conditions of secretaries were 
not the same in America as they were in 
x own country. I let him talk on this 
subject, and said a few words about busi- 
ness conditions in Europe. This caused 
him to wander; he discussed business in 
Europe, then Europeans in business. 
insinuated a question on Europeans in 
New York; and at last, having tried to 
sell an article on secretaries, I walked out 
with an order for an article on immigra- 
tion into America, and why it is greater 
from one European country than another. 
The idea had een suggested by slow de- 
grees. 


NOTHER difficulty I had to encounter 
was the tendency to waste time. It 
might be amusing for any reader to dis- 
cover how much time he or she wastes a 
day. 

Conversation is the worst form of 
waste; then comes the tendency to do 
everything for one's self instead of delegat- 
ing it to someone else; or we waste time 
on details, on books which we absorb 
without comprehension, on office sys- 
tems, which may be very efficient but 
which absorb all our time. I realized by 
degrees that to master one's self one must 
master one's work, one's time, harmoni- 
ously arrange the hours, and fit them to 
the tasks. 

I gained a hint of the perfect manage- 
ment of time from a RP: met in New 
York. She was a visiting manicurist; and 
as I was very busy I asked her to come 
to my hotel every Tuesday morning, to 
operate while I dictated. She regretted 
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Start May First 


AST year two and a half mil 
É lion babies were born in the 
United States—our future 
citizens—the men and women 


: who are to be entrusted with the 
. affairs of tomorrow. , Precious as 
: these little lives were, not only to 
` their parents but to the country 
. itself, one out of every thirteen 


died before its first birthday. 


: This tragic waste of human ma- 
. terial must be checked. A gigantic 
. plan is under way to bring this 


about. Every mother and father, 
everyone in America who loves 


. children and his country, is asked 


- to help. 


. May Day, which has always been 
: one of the banner days of child- 


hood with its picnics, its gayly- 


. ribboned May-poles and its fun, 
: is hereafter going to be a momen- 


tous day for our boys and girls. It 


` will be known everywhere as 


- National Child Health Day, a per- 
> manent American institution, a 
' day for community stock-taking 


, Of child-health conditions. 


May-Poles—Symbols 
of Health 


. When you see the May-poles, 
: think of them as symbols of sound 
' health for children. 


All over the country hundreds of 


. thousands of men and women are 
: planning to make May Day mem- 


orable in the history of our nation. 


. Members of religious, business, 


fraternal, patriotic, laborand other 
organizations are working to make 
Child Health Day a success. 


There are upward of 35 million children 
in the United States who are subject to 

gers in many communities by failure 
of community safeguards. In some sec- 
tions of the country impure water and 
impure milk are supplied. In other com- 
munities inadequate provisions for health 
inspection are made. Again, too few play- 
grounds are opened or too many children 
are permitted by law to be at work in 
factories when they should be in school. 


from some physical defect which might 
ve been prevented or corrected. 
three million of our children, probably 
more, fall so far below the normal standard 
of weight that their condition demands 
immediate recognition and attention. 


Six countries have lower infant mortality 
rates than the United States. 
many countries which lose fewer mothers 
in childbirth. 


Herbert Hoover's Plea 


The purpose of the May Day Cele- 
bration is to focus attention upon 
our most precious national asset—our 
children * * * 


The ideal to which we should drive 
is that there should be no child in 
America that has not n born 
under proper conditions, that does 
not live in hygienic surroundings, 
that ever suffers from undernutrition, 
that does not have prompt and effi- 
cient medical attention and inspec- 
tion, that does not receive primary 
instruction in the elements of hygiene 
and good health. 


It is for the reiteration of this truth, 
for the celebration of it until it shall 
have become a living fact, that we 
urge all people of good will to join in 
the celebration of May Day as Child 
Health Day. 


There will be celebrations and 
festivals, public gatherings and 
speech making. Stores from coast 
to coast will have special window 


displays calling attention to Child 
Health Day. Business concerns, 


ere are jsa 


We need more prenatal and maternity 


Three out of four children are suffering 


care and instruction; closer supervision of 


Published by 


mills and factories will have im- 
portant health demonstrations. 


The men and women who are 
working for an improvement in 
child-health are painting a vision 
which shall and must be made 
real. They are working for more 
sanitary school buildings, more 
thorough health inspection in 


` schools and better playground fa- 


cilities. They are taking steps to 
safeguard the right of every child 
to reach maturity in good condi- 
non physically, mentally and mor- 
ally. 


Find out what your community 
is doing to celebrate May Day. 
Let's not have a slacker town or 
city in all the country. 


Every Home a Health Center 


Have your boys and girls phys- 
ically examined at least once a 
year. See that they eat the right 
body-building food. Make certain 
that they play every day in the 
fresh air, sleep long hours with 
open windows and establish 
healthy body habits. Give them 
buoyant joyous i 
health. Endow them 


with strong, sturdy  ~ 1 
bodies. SMS C 
SUl A 
But remember that $- N- a! 
the dreams you % fs & 


dream on May First f 
and the plans you 
make must be carried 
out every day in the 
year to give your 


children the best por 
e. 


sible chance in li 


health in schools; nutrition classes; more 
. Atleast piayerounde and a wider system of public 
ealth measures. 


The New May Day brings a plea for safe- 
guarding the welfare of our children. The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

published a booklet, “The Chi 
i ide and help to mothers. It will be 
mailed free, together with a Child Health 
Day program, to anyone who asks for it. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


ild", which 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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Is your hair problem solved 


here ? 


RIGHT, youthful hair is not 

a matter of years. Rather, it 

is a matter of hair health. It is the 

reward of intelligent care, and in- 

telligent care consists simply in for- 

tifying your scalp against the com- 

mon troubles which rob the hair of 
its natural life and vitality. 


Below we outline four simple 
treatments designed to correct the 
most common hair and scalp 
troubles. These treatments are 


for DANDRUFF 


Authorities find that dandruff is responsible 
for at least 75% of the cases of falling hair. 
But dandruff need not result in serious con- 
sequences if carefully and properly treated. 
The Packer Method of treatment, based on 
modern thought, will be found in the book- 
let which comes with each cake of Packer’s 
Tar Soap. 


for DRY hair 


Successful shampooing removes the accumu- 
lations of surface oil from the scalp. This 
makes the hair seem dry at first but this 
dryness is temporary and only noticeable 
for a day or two. If dryness persists it is 
probably due to inactivity of the oil glands 
—a condition requiring special care and 
treatment. You will find an authoritative 
treatment for dry hair in the booklet packed 
with each cake of Packer's Tar Soap. 


[4 simple treatments] 


based on modern, scientific thought 
in the care of the hair. 


Select the treatment that fits 
your scalp condition and use it 
regularly with Packer's Tar Soap. 
For Packer's is as safe, pure, mild 
and effective a shampoo soap as 
can be made. (Remember, Pine Tar 
as contained in Packer's has for 
years been endorsed by foremost 
authorities in the care of the 


hair.) 


^ 


for OILY hair 


Too oily hair is produced by an over activity 
of the oil glands. A special treatment for 
oily hair including hints on the correct way 
to massage, is given in the booklet packed 
with each cake of Packer's Tar Soap. 


for FALLING hair 


For falling hair, we recommend the Packer 
treatment for dandruff, the most common 
cause of premature baldness or loss of hair 
(you will find this treatment in the booklet 
which comes with each cake of Packer's 
Tar Soap). If, however, the regular use of 
this Packer treatment does not stop the loss 
of your hair, consult your family physician. 
He may find some underlying cause due to 
your general health or he may suggest that 
you sce a scalp specialist. 


Sample and Book 10c 


For 10c we will send a generous sample of Packer's Tar Soap and our book, “How to 
Care for the Hair and Scalp,” containing scores of reliable facts and hints helpful in 


keeping your hair healthy and good looking. Address The Packer Mfg. 


86-E, Box 85, G. P. O., 


correct mailing.) 


PACKER'S TAR 


Now 
Each cake 
in a metal 
soap box 
Booklet of Treat- 


ments with each 
cake 


Co., Inc., Dept. 


ew York, N. Y. (PRINT your name and address, to insure 


SOAP 


With each cake of Pack- 
er's Tar Soap is packed an 
Informative leaflet giving 
advice based on modern 
thought on the care of 
the hair. This leaflet an- 
swers such questions as: 
How often should a man 
shampoo? How often 
should a woman shampoo 
bobbed hair? Long hair? 
What to do for oily hair? 
Dry hair? Dandruff? 
Baldness? What is the 
correct shampoo method? 


that she could not come on Tuesday, 
since my hotel was in her “Friday dis- 
trict.” Interested, I questioned her, and 
discovered that on Mondays she visited 
only clients living between Washington 
Square and Eighteenth Street; on Tuesday 
she took Thirty-third Street to Forty- 
fifth; and so forth. No offer from a 
new client could make her change her 
days. The result was that she made all 
the money she needed, yet worked only 
short hours. 

Long before I met her I had, as an 
Irishman would, say, imitated her, by 
allocating in advance to each job the 
proper number of hours, and a specified 


day. 


[ DONT believe in inspiration. I have 
learned my trade, and know that so 
many pages of fiction can be written in so 
long a time. When the present article was 
planned, I allocated to it a certain number 
of hours, and I do not suppose that I 
shall be ten minutes wrong. 

Finally, being ambitious and energetic, I 
was always busy, so that I had to force 
my mind to yet another concession— 
idling. 

Few people know how to idle. Too 
many work all the time, and are sur- 
prised when they become jaded or con- 
fused. The temptation was great, for it 
takes self-control to refuse work. One is 
always afraid that the work will slip by— 
and one never thinks of one's health, 
nerves, and energy, which slip by still 
faster. 

I coped with that by allocating to my- 
self periods of idleness, which I never give 
up. I always idle between one and three. 
Benjamin Franklin himself couldn’t make 
me work then! Again, I idle between four 
and six. And for years I have never done 
any work from dinner time onward. 

hat is the value of it? It is not onl 
rest. It is the fact that while I work 
know that rest is coming. That has a 
mental effect difficult to describe; it is 
akin to the sensation of the sailor ap- 
proaching harbor. 

Another advantage is that the idler 
must work faster than the busy ant, or 
fail to get his work done. The more you 
idle the faster you learn to go. Personally, 
I have trained myself to speedy work by 
practice bursts of speed, and can now 
compose seven and a half times faster than 
I did at the beginning of my career. 

I will here say nothing of yet another 
self-conquest, namely, the domination of 
discouragement; for in February, 1923, | 
produced in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE an 
article wherein I contended that the basis 
of courage is the abdication of hope, the 
faculty of telling one's self that, though 
nothing good may come, one will yet 
strive, just because striving is good. I 
cannot develop this here, and pass on to 
the last points which are material to my 
case; namely, the improvement of the 
memory and the art of listening. 

It will be said that the improvement of 
memory has nothing to do with self- 
mastery, but that is not the case. Memory 
is a mental process in which some people 
naturally triumph. Some of these for- 
tunate individuals remember any fact 
they read or hear; but few of us are so 
lucky. That is because we are not mas- 
ters of our mind, because we do not force it 
to absorb and to retain anything we wish. 
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Finding my memory weak, I decided to 
master it, using three different methods. 
The first consisted in writing down any 
fact I wanted to commit to memory. The 
effect of this method is amazing. I ac- 
quired it from a fellow worker in an 
office who specialized in information on 
mines, all of which was written in his own 
hand in a large book. 

That man's memory was prodigious— 
and he hardly ever used the book! When 
I asked him why he kept it, he replied, “I 
keep it as a museum of the facts I don't 

- need to look up. When I've put every- 

thing down in that book it's stuck in m 

bei and I never need to open the des 
again." 

Also, I sometimes found it difficult to 
remember an idea, so I connected it with 
an apparently irrelevant fact, as follows: 
“By and by I must write some stories 
> about pirates,” and, “I have a scar on my 
right hand.” By joining these two facts 
and saying three times: “By and by I 
must write some stories about pirates and 
I have a scar on my right hand,” the 
whole phrase comes up, continues to come 
. up, until at last I do the work I have set 
myself. 

hat is the "chain" method. It applies 

to the memorizing of names, which 1s im- 
; portant, since all men are flattered if you 
remember their names when you meet 
them after a term of years. 

The method is simple. Say it is a wom- 
an called Ethel Jones. There must be 
many thousands of Ethel Joneses in the 
world. How are you to remember? 
Glance at her quickly and look away. One 
thing must have asserted itself; say, a pug 
nose. Then root into your mind: “ Pug- 
nosed Ethel Jones." Now you will never 
think of her as otherwise; and, when at 
` last you meet her again, pug nose and all, 
. the name of Ethel Jones will rush into 
your mind. She will be flattered, and all 
will be happiness and peace. 


HICH leads me to the last of these 

six points: There can be no memory 
unless there is observation by the eye and 
bytheear. As I have said in the early part 
of this article, in my early days I listened 
to nobody, and that was why I remem- 
bered hardly anything. To a certain ex- 
tent, thé friend who complained that 
“George must always have the last word” 
was the one who made me aware that 
listening is a powerful force. Oh, how 
powerful it is! How many good chances 
are wasted by people who set out to be 
' impressive, instead of allowing the other 
- person to be impressive! Or who try 
to be amusing, instead of trying to be 


- amused! 


It is so difficult to listen to Civil War 
veterans relating their campaigns, women 
discussing whether to have their hair 
bobbed, small boys bragging of their 
prowess on a bicycle. Yet it can be done, 
and it must be done. Human beings will 
give much to a glib talker; but they will 
give still more to the person who is willing 
to receive glib talk. 

I found listening difficult because, like 
the rest of us, I am self-assertive. But 
when I realized that the listener is the one 
who acquired information, I added to my 
older feat—the halving of my conversa- 
tion—another factor: the halving of the 
speed of my conversation. 

There’s the secret, for the slow speaker 


Tonight 100,000 men 
will ask themselves— 


Am I in the right job? 


Vy HEN does it pay an ambi- 
tious man to quit a comfort- 
able salaried position and launch 
out anew? 


Let us take as an example a 
man well down the line of pro- 
motion, a man with his whole 
business career before him. 


Such a man—we will be glad 
to give you his name if you are 
interested — was a young em- 
ployee of a company in Arkansas, 
at a salary of $1,800 a year. Then 
he enrolled with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 


By the end of the year his sal- 
ary bad advanced to $2,700. It 
seemed, on the whole, like satis- 
factory progress for so short a 
time. Butin thelight of his newly 
gained perspective, this man 
weighed his prospects carefully. 
He decided. The Klexatider Ham- 
ilton Institute had given him con- 
fidence—and he acted. He got out. 


For three years the Institute 
did not hear from him. Then a 
letter came from St. Louis. 


“After only six months in my new 
connection," he related, “I was made 
Sales Manager. This was largely be- 
cause of the preliminary wor did 
in lining up enough prospective custo- 
mers to insure the firm a sufficient vol- 
ume of business to pay dividends on 
the araroa Ep which had 
never been done before. 

“Last year we enjoyed a volume 
almost twice as great as that of our 
largest preceding year. ‘My salary has 
been more than tripled, for which I am 
greatly indebted to the Alexander Ham- 
alton Institute.” 

Every serious man owes it to himself 
to face the facts about his job. 

It is true that a man who shifts aim- 
lessly from one job to another is not a 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 


In Australia: 11c Castlereagh St, Sydney 
In Canada: C. P. R. Building, Toronto 


business man, but a tramp; but it is 
equally true that the salaried position 
in which you stay for years without pro- 
motion is the only position that you 
cannot afford to hold. 


Men of the highest potential ability 
work, year after year, in positions that 
give them no chance at all to rise. They 
gain experience, of a kind; but it is not 
experience that will in the long run buy 
for them a better income, a more inter- 
esting job. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute 
ends all this. In your own home, away 
from the daily treadmill of the office, it 
brings to you the combined experience 
of men who have learned how to rise. 


Instead of teaching you a single occu- 
pation (which may not, after all, be what 
ou can do pid the Institute shows you 
ow to gain the all-round knowledge 
that fits a man for a high position in any 
business. Thru reading, lectures, prob- 
lems, and personal service, it has brought 
to its 250,000 subscribers that mastery 
of business principles without which no 
man can win for himself an outstanding 
and solid success. . Sixty per cent of these 
men are now Senior Executives—Presi- 
dents, Vice Presidents, Secretaries, Treas- 
urers and Business Heads. 

Are you in the right job? Have you 
ever asked yourself, “Where will I be in 
business ten years from now?" 

A little book has been published that 
will help you to answer these questions. 
It is cal i * Forging Ahead in Business," 
and it tells clearly and gzaphically what 
the Institute can give you if you will 
accept its help. There is a copy without 
the slightest obligation for any serious- 
minded man over 21 years of age. This 
coupon will bring it to your desk. 


| ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
| INSTITUTE 
290 Astor Place, New York City 


Ahead in Business," which I may keep without 


| 

| 

l 

Send me at once the new revised edition of ‘Forging | 
obligation. l 
| 
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LIQUID GRANITE || 


A 


HERE'S THE DECORATING 
BOOK YOU WANT 


Many helpful suggestions for making 
ome a more delightful place to live 
are contained in this little handbook of 
decorating information. Just send 10 
cents to Dept. “A” to cover mailing 
costs. 
Boys and Girls: For a beautiful seven- 
color reproduction the painting 
shown at the top of this page. suit- 
able for framing, send a dime for 
postage to Dept. A. 
Berry Brothers! dealer in your town will 
tell you how boys and girls get Berry 
wagons, 


Detroit. Mich. 
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Good for 10° 


Liquid Granite, 


That Berry wagon you had when you were a child was fin- 


ished with one coat of Liquid Granite Floor Varnish. 


ever turn white? Did the finish ever crack, peel or chip? 


It was just a quick, “once over” 
job on a little toy wagon . . . but 
it stood all of the punishment that 
weather, hard usage and the neigh- 


borhood children could give it. 


That same durable, wear-resisting 
varnish is what you should use 
on your floors now. 


Back in your grandfather’s time 
Liquid Granite was used on the 


hardwood floors of the best house 
in town, just as it is today. And 


i] 


nite’ dip Kt 


when you were a child you may 
have been one of the first to 
discover that hammer blows 
would dent the wood but not 
mar the finish. 


You know all about Liquid 
Granite. You've known it since 
you were a youngster. And you 
know it is more than just water- 
proof . . . that it wears! Buy 
it for your floors and save the 
cost of frequent refinishing. 


| | 
T esti V MM. Ape Ap H ER: i 
E } is e 2 * í » ie WA. 45 JS B 4 | 
Varnishes Enamels 


Stains 


Did it 


Walkerville. Ont. 


is the one who is interrupted and has a 
chance to listen. 

It is pantuk for one has to suppress 
one’s self, to train, to make listening an 
effort more intense than speaking. At 
first I could not listen for more than a 
minute; but by degrees I found myself 
drugged by dicen Durstine with conver- 
sation, I used to grip myself, say to myself, 
“Listen! You shall listen. n’t talk. 
Let him go on.” 

By degrees it became easier. So easy 
that one evening I experimented on an 
aged friend. He addressed me.on politics 
for twenty-seven minutes (I was watchin 
the clock). At the end he remarked, 
“Tve had you up to hear your views, and 
I'm doing all the talking." I replied, “Oh, 
do goon. It’s so interesting." After that | 
he went on for nineteen minutes. He was 
very pleased. He had expended himself. 
I had not acquired much in the way of 
knowledge, but I had captured a little 
of his esteem. 

There are many other things in heaven 
and earth that are not dreamt of by me in 
my self-mastery. I do not claim to be en- 
tirely master of myself. I am not a me- 
chanical toy. I am still liable to vanity, 
self-assertion, self-glorification. I can still 
let myself go when I should bridle my 
tongue. But in the shambling, imperfect 
way that is human I manage to steer m 
course through life without too muc 
friction, feeding myself and all that are 
mine. The art of it, so far as it is an art, 
consists, I suppose, in the domination of 
impulse, and in restraining as well as one 
may, an arrogance always in a state of 
insurrection. 


Jonas 


(Continued from page 28) 


he lofes music," said Mrs. Jensen. “Vell, 
ve vill stop." 

It was well said, for the “flivver” had 
again swooned away; and Jonas, now 
looking like a blacksmith at the end of a 
hard day's labor, was again changing into 
his jumper. So we all got out and carried 
the blankets, cushions, and baskets to a 

leasant spot under a tree some distance 
back in the park. It was not near enough 
to the band-stand to suit Mrs. Jensen, but 
it was none the less a charming place. 
Above were wide-spreading maple boughs 
with little openings to the sunny sky. As 
we looked about we could see many peo- 
ple sitting or lying on the grass, some 
reading the Sunday papers, some eating 
their lunch, some stretched out in utter 
comfort, sleeping. 

Mrs. Jensen's ceremony of preparation 
was something to see. First she spread 
down newspapers on the grass; over these 
she put down her blankets, then in the 
middle a red tablecloth with a fringed 
border. The baskets she disposed at two 
corners where she herself was presently to 
sit like a queen between them. She 
moved so fast that Harriet, who tried to 
help, was quite useless. Jensen went for 
a pail of water at the public fountain. 

“ Jonas, come now," she called pres- 
ently, ‘‘lunch is ready." 

unie lying head first under the car, 
did not reply. 


“ Jonas, Jonas. Sooch a boy!” 


Jonas, by Davip GRAYSON 
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Epsom Sal 


Need not be disagreeable to Be effective! 


SQUIBB’S Epsom Salt is more agreeable to take because 
it is free from the impurities which are often present 
in ordinary epsom salt. Put a teaspoonful of Squibb's 
Epsom Salt into a glass of water and it will completely 
dissolve. No sediment will be noticeable—an evidence 
of cleanliness and purity. 


Insist on Squibb's Epsom Salt in original Squibb 
packages. There is no more dependable guarantee of 
purity and efficacy than the name “Squibb.” Physicians 
bave used and recommended Squibb Products for more 
than sixty years. As a safeguard to health, see that prod- 
ucts in your medicine cabinet bear the name “Squibb.” 


Your druggist can supply you with Squibb's Epsom 
Salt, Squibb's Castor Oil (Tasteless), Squibb's Bicar- 
bonate of Soda, Squibb's Cod-Liver Oil (vitamin tested), 
Squibb's Milk of Magnesia, and Squibb's Boric Acid. 


For those who prefer it — Squibb's Epsom Salt 
Special, slightly effervescent and practically free 
from the characteristic taste of regular epsom salt. 


Ask your druggist today for an entry blank to the Squibb 
Healthy Baby Contest. 


H| E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, Chemists to the Medical and Dental Professions since 1858 
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IFE insurance is a business that 
is self-advertising. 

Every claim paid tells its own 
story —teaches its own lesson. 
The Prudential has paid over 
3,800,000 death claims, to say 
nothing of disability payments 
and matured endowments. 


This means that it has been able 
to directly benefit many millions 


e of people. It explains why the 


Prudential Man has such a long 
list of appreciative friends. 


better acquainted with you. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


EDWARD D. D : 
mU PUFRIELD, OF AMERIC A HOME ieee 


IF EVERY WIFE KNEW WHAT EVERY WIDOW KNOWS—EVERY HUSBAND WOULD BE INSURED. 


Give him a chance to become | 


After much further calling, Jonas pro- 
ceeded to the fountain, washed his face 
and arms, while his mother stood waiting 
to hand him a towel, and came presently 
with hair sticking straight up and face ex- 
actly the color of a ripe tomato. 

“Gee,” said he, “I got 'er goin’.” 

His mind was still on the flivver. 

What a luncheon was that! I think I 
have rarely seen Harriet more interested 
as one after another of the strange things 
came out of the basket. The strangest of 
all were a blood sausage and a round red- 
colored cheese—such as no inhabitant of 
Hempfield had ever seen from the begin- 
ning of time. When Harriet expressed her 
wonder, Mrs. Jensen at once became vol- 
ubly explanatory as to how in her youth, 
in Dénnart, she had herself made cheeses 
and blood sausage. 

. So, vividly explaining, she cut the great 
sausage and the cheese, and passed the 

ickled cabbage and the rye bread. It 
had been a long time since breakfast in our 
Tower, and riding in the open air, es- 
pecially exposed to the terrors and alarums 
of Jonas's flivver, was sharpening to the 
appetite. It was downright good, Mrs. 
genoc lunch (although Toenn that 

arriet somehow avoided the blood sau- 
sage). We had hot coffee poured out of 
vacuum bottles; and, finally, at the end, 
the veritable surprise of the day, ice cream 
from a little pail packed in ice. 


“ Jonas," said Mrs. Jensen, “he. lofes | 


ice cream.” 

Jonas not only loved ice cream but 
everything else. I began soon to under- 
stand why Mrs. Jensen’s baskets were so 
capacious. Dishes started in both direc- 
tions toward Jonas and stopped there. If 
there was anything left, Jonas ate it. It 
was a spectacle, a performance, a work of 
art, to see Jonas eating his lunch. Jonas 
had nothing to say, scarcely anything to 
think; his whole being was focused upon 
the business of lunching. I had a brilliant 
idea as I sat there (which I think worth at 
least ten thousand dollars); and this was 
to put Jonas on the stage each evening at 
eight o'clock and let him have his dinner 
there. It would bring down the house! 
And as he ate, Jonas grew redder and 
redder—if that were possible—looked 
more and more comfortably stuffed. 


ONAS was second man on a truck 

owned by a wholesale grocery house. 
His father had tried to seach him his own 
beautiful art of bookbinding. 

* Why should a feller spend years learn- 
in’ to be a bookbinder,” said Jonas, “when 
he can git as much right off? I can pull 
down more’n any bookbinder in the trade, 
an’ I ain't got to work more'n eight hours 
a day." 

It was incomprehensible to Jonas how 
his father sometimes forgot himself and 
worked overtime ona binding—and so 
was late to his dinner. 

* He ain't onto Amurrica," said Jonas. 

I had often talked with Jensen about his 
earlier life; and he told me how, as a boy, 
he had learned to repeat part of the Norse 
Sagas; the stories of Frithiof, of Thor and 
Wodin and the Frost Giants. He was full 
of old poetry; and yet with a kind of hu- 
mor, too. 

“I remember ven I came on the ship to 
New York,” said he; “I stood on the deck 
tinkin’ I vas Columbus; and the first ting 
I looked for in Broadvay vas Indians." 


Jonas, by Davip GRAYSON 
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The levee safeguards life and property, and thus prevents 


disaster. 


This is the day of prevention. Civil officials, 


as well as medical and dental authorities, are designating 
Danger Lines where all should practice prevention. 


Sensitive teeth warn of Acid 


Decay at THE 


SENSITIVE teeth are a warning. 
Be careful. Use every means to 
prevent decay and infection, .es- 
pecially at that vital point, The 
Danger Line. 


It is at The Danger Line, in the 
tiny V-shaped crevices where 


gums meet teeth, that food par-. 


ticles lodge and ferment. Acids 
form which sooner or later de- 
stroy the tooth structure. Decay 
gradually begins. The gums fre- 
quently become irritated and sore. 
Conditions favorable to Pyorrhea 
may develop. Serious disease, 
such as rheumatism, heart and 


DANGER LINE 


kidney trouble, often results from 
the infection due to decay. 

Your dentist will tell you that 
Milk of Magnesia is a safe, scien- 
tific means of counteracting acids 
which attack the teeth and irritate 
the gums. Squibb’s Dental 
Cream is made with Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia. 

Use it regularly and you can 
safeguard your teeth against Acid 
Decay, allay sensitiveness, lessen 
the peril of Pyorrhea, strengthen 
tender gums and promote a hy- 
gienic condition of the mouth. 
At reliable drug stores. 


SQUIBBS DENTAL CREAM 
Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


SQUIBB’S MILK OF MAGNESIA—The Standard of Quality—from which 
Squibb’s Dental Cream is made—is recommended by physicians everywhere. It may 


be purchased in large and small bottles from your druggist. 


If you have not used 


Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, we urge you to try it and note its entire freedom from 


earthy, alkaline taste. 


© 1925 
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Memorial Day 
See Your family 
Monument 
Erected? 


AY 30th will mean 
more to you if you 
have chosen a memorial in 
beautiful and everlasting 


ROCK OF AGES 
GRANITE 


Your family name would 
be honored and perpetua- 
ted for all time when graven 
in this magnificent granite. 
Rock of Ages is fine grained 
and of a natural blue-gray 
color. Polished it takes on 
a wonderful brilliance. 


Resolve to erect your 
family memorial while you 
live—and let the granite 
be Rock of Ages. 


BE sure to insist upon our Certif- 
icate of Perfection when placing 
order with your local memorial 
merchant. It is your protection 
against inferior granite. There is 
no substitute for Rock of Ages. 


Let us send you our illustrated 
Booklet “A” 


BOUTWELL, 


MILNE & VARNUM 
COMPANY 


Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 
MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 


The heroes of Jonas were quite dif- 
ferent: Ty Cobb and Dempsey; and in- 
stead of the lore of Thor and Wodin he 
had Mutt and Jeff, and the movies. 

He had also an apt and ready pragmatic 
philosophy. I once asked him how he 
dared drive a great new truck the com- 

any had bought, when he had not yet 
earned how: 

“Oh, you ain't got to know,” said he, 
* you've only got to put it over." 

Toward the close of our meal the band 
began to play, the music coming pleas- 
antly to us through the trees. Jensen 
drew back against the maple trunk, 
lighted his pipe, and sat there placidly 
smoking. Jonas returned to his blessed 
car, and although it stood in the roaring 
and dusty street he drew himself together 
and went to sleep on the back seat. 

But it was Mrs. Jensen who most at- 
tracted my attention. She sat there on 
the grass, legs straight before her, and 
busy worn hands resting at last palm up- 
ward in her lap. As the music stole across 
the sunny spaces, a curious rapt look 
came over her face; and a kind of ab- 
sorbed gaze of the eyes as though they 
were turned in upon the vague but deep 


memories of the peasantry of a hundred 


pense vent I had a curious sense that 
ere was no Mrs. Jensen; here was Woman 
dreaming of the deep things of life— 

So we all sat there in delightful restful- 
ness and contentment, each thinking the 
thoughts that came up to him out of his 
own past. 


THIS love of getting out into the open 
fields and woods in the spring, the 
delicious warm days, is truly one of the 
deepest instincts of humankind. Deep, 
deep in the race it stirs; deeper than civili- 
zation, deeper far than any superficial 
memory gr experience. For what endless 
peoerny ous before man was really man, 

efore he knew himself, has our race crept 
out of the miserable caves, hovels, and 
burrows of our winter hiding places to the 
warm and sunny hillsides of spring—and 
with what nameless joy. It is deep in 
us, this love in spring of the open woods, 
the trees, the fields, the marshes. | It is 
native to our family! Congenial to our 
blood! 

So we sat there for a long time, saying 
little, listening to the music, resting, in 
utter comfort. Occasionally Jensen would 
take his pipe out of his mouth to make an 
observation, which usually required no 
response. Once, after his eyes had fol- 
lowed with lazy fascination the swiftly 
rolling traffic in the road, he remarked: 

“In the old country ve know where ve 
go; but in deese country dey go joost the 
same vidout knowing.” 

After a time Mrs. Jensen began to stir 
and presently looked around to see if 
Jonas was still sleeping in the car. He 
was; and would continue to do so, as we 
discovered, until well shaken. Suddenly, 
without any preface whatever, Mrs. Jen- 
sen remarked: 

“Jonas, he should marry. I say to him, 
‘Jonas, why do you not marry? ‘Who 
shall I marry, Ma?’ says he. ‘Vell,’ says I, 
*there is Mary Sorensen: she iss a good 
von; a good vorker.’ ‘Talk sense, Ma,’ 
says he, ‘she makes more’n I do. She 
pulls down her little forty-five a veek,’ 
says he.” 

Jensen remarked: 


“Tt iss America!” 

At this Mrs. Jensen fully waked up and 
with indignation exclaimed: 

* Do they not marry in America? Wh 
do you say to ever'ting, ‘It iss America’? 
I say Jonas, he should marry. He iss 
grown up, he should marry." 

“Vell, you tell him,” responded Jensen 
indulgently. 

“I do tell him; but he laughs. He 
laughs. It iss the same when I tell him 
about religion and God. He says, ‘They 
ain't no God.’ Sooch a boy!” 

“Tt iss America,” said Jensen placidly. 

* Ach!" exclaimed Mrs. Jensen indig- 
nantly, and started up to her feet. 


THE music had now stopped, and the 
shadowshad begun to lengthen; but the 
park still echoed with pleasant voices. We 
could see young lovers, groups of children, 
boyish friends, families, drifting along the 
walks or across the wide green spaces. 

“TIsn’t it a fine thing," said Harriet, 
“that these people who cannot live in the 
country have a chance to come to a park 
like this." 

Mrs. Jensen now began to gather up 
the baskets and blankets and carry them 
down to the car. Upon each visit she gave 
Jonas a poke. 

“Jonas, get up. Ve go.” 

But Jonas, his head crooked down on 
the seat, continued to snore. To the last 
Jensen remained sitting calmly by the 
tree, until the excited Mrs. Jensen, like a 
frantic hen with contrary chickens, suc- 
ceeded in getting Jonas awake and Jensen 


up. 

At length we were all loaded in and 
Jonas sitting bare-headed at the wheel, 
quite triumphant at the ready way in 
which “she” had started off for home. 

“I think she smells her oats,” said I. 

I shall not soon forget the fine ride home 
we had in the cool of the evening, roll- 
ing easily along with a light breeze in our 
faces and exhilaration in our hearts. The 
entire city seemed homeward bound and 
many a car was loaded with the spoil of 
the woods. For some reason Tear 
flivver seemed content, like old balky 
horses I have known, to make the return 
journey without a single protest, landing 
us quite safe at the foot of our Tower. 

“Here ve are,” said Mrs. Jensen. 

Harriet and I tried to express our great 
appreciation, but Mrs. Jensen would 
scarcely let us. 

* Ve haf a good day!” said she. “Ve do 
what ve like.” 

When I thanked Jonas, he said: 

“You bet.” 

So it was that I thought to myself, that 
evening: 

“Here is a day in which nothing of any 
consequence has happened—but, lord!— 
how I have enjoyed it." 

As I copy out this account of our expedi- 
tion with Jonas, now two years afterward, 
my mind goes back still warmly to that day 
in May. Ilike well to think of the Jen- 
sens and their garden—hopeful every 
spring, hopeless every fall. I think some- 
times our gardens, like our poems, our 
books, our true noble deeds, are best in 
the dreaming. Jensen’s “ punkins” were. 
He saw them with an April imagination 
climbing far up the brick walls, to the 
lory and astonishment of tke neighbor- 

ood; the great yellow globes pendent 
from the vires, and supported by his own 
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Is America losing 
its appetite? 


ODAY, health authorities 

point to loss of appetite as 
a growing menace in American 
life, due to the increase of in- 
door workers. Millions of 
people sit down to their meals 
without the appetite to enjoy 
them. And the less they eat the 
more urgent it is that what 
they eat shall contain the vital 


elements of nourishment. 
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A food that tempts the breakfast appetite of millions 
and makes a vital contribution to their health 


YOUR appetite tells you what you 
like to eat, but it does not tell you the 
things you should eat. For modern appe- 
tites are tuned to modern foods. And the 
average diet of today does not give youa 
sufficient quantity of the various food ele- 
ments necessary to vigorous good health. 


Without a scientific knowledge of 
foods, how can you know which foods 
will give you these vitally necessary 
things? You can't. Neither can millions 
of others. That is the reason an expert 
in food-values originated Grape-Nuts. 


This delicious food was designed pur- 
posely to supply important food ele- 
ments often deficient in the average diet 
—dextrins, maltose and other carbo- 
hydrates for heat and energy; iron for the 
blood; phosphorus for the teeth and bones; 
proteins for muscle and body-building; 
and the essential vitamin B, a builder of 
the appetite. With milk or cream, Grape- 
Nuts is an admirably balanced ration. 


In Grape-Nuts is all the healthfulness 
of wheat and malted barley—with the 


flavor of these delicious grains brought 
out to a richness and fullness never 
equaled in any other food. 


Buy a package of Grape-Nuts today 
and try it tomorrow morning. Two 
tablespoonfuls are enough for a serving. 
Add cream or whole milk. Taste for 
yourself the nut-like flavor. Enjoy the 
crispnessof Grape-Nuts—acrispness that 
gives your teeth and gums the exercise 
that authorities say they must have to 
keep them beautiful and healthy. Then 
realize that Grape-Nuts is baked by a spe- 
cial process that makes it easily digested. 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, 
which include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), and Post's 
Bran Flakes. 


A series of health breakfasts—with four 
servings of Grape-Nuts free ! 

Mail the coupon below and we will send you 
four individual packages of Grape-Nuts free— 
enough for four breakfasts. We will also send you 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts," containing menus 
for a series of delightful health breakfasts—and 
written by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College who is known as America's fore- 
most conditioner of men and women. Follow these 
menus and form the habit of healthful breakfasts. 


© 1925, P. C. Co. 


A. 5-25 G.N. 
FREE MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Cereat Company, INC., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, four trial jaraga of Grape- 
Nuts, together with '*A Book of Better Breakfasts," 
by à former physical director of Cornell Medical 


Address CAxAptAN Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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The demand for Fyr- 
Fyters is growing fast. 
Five hundred million dol- 
lars’ annual fire loss, 
17,000 lives and the mor- 
tal dread of fire that's in 
everybody are reasons 
why we must get men in 
our open territory to take orders and supervise in- 
stallations of Fyr-Fyters. 

Selling Fyr-Fyters is comparatively easy, so power- 
ful and convincing is the story of fire losses. 
Previous selling experience, although desirable, is 
unnecessary. Without charge we train our men to 
become high-powered salesmen in a short time, and 
they also become real fire-prevention experts. Earn- 
ings start immediately, no investment in stock or 
territorial rights asked. 


Big Earnings Possible 


Payne averaged $20.77 a day for 217 days; Graham and 
Mendenhall each averaged $100 a week working only part 
time; Depries made $500 one week; Hill sold 1400 Fyr- 
Fyters in one sale. In our records are many other in- 
stances of earnings of $50 to $60 a day and incomes of 
$3600 to $7200 a year by Fyr-Fyter men. 


An Amazing Story 
for You to Tell 


Read ie daily paper, listen to the fire alarms, ask your 
local fire chief, notice the inflammable material every- 
where and judge for yourself the need of re and 
why we are able to make this offer. Let us tell you the 
sensational sory which sells Fyr-Fyters so rapidly and 
puts men in the high-earning class so quickly. 


Fyt-Fyters have the approval of the (Fire) Underwriters 
Laboratories, are used by Standard Oil, Ford Motor Co., 
International Harvester and many other of the largest 
concerns in the world. 


Factories, stores, garages, auto owners, warehouses, 
schools, hospitals, armers, private homes and other 
places use thousands of Fyr-Fyters. Thousands more 
await their installation. The market is vast, unlimited, 
and your earnings as a Fyr-Fyter Representative are only 
limited by your ambition and desire to work. 


This Opportunity Is for You 


Among Fyr-Fyter men are former clerks, A 
mechanics and others who saw in Fyr- IX 


« A 


Fyter their real opportunity. Now we Sic. 

are ready to appoint 100 more. It a ^7 Fyr- 

is your opportunity, your chance 5-7 f Fyter, 

for [$5000 or more, easily and ONES one of the 

quickly, from your first year's Paa am ad 

effort—$100 a week to start. t ee du DOREM: 
$ iw appli- 


Fill out the coupon below 
and mail immediately for 
full details of our offer. 


ances, Made by 
the F yr-F yter Co., 
743 Fyr-Fyter 
Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


THIS COUPON GETS DETAILS 


The Fyr-Fyter Co., 743 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 


I would like to know more about a position on the Fyr- 
Fyter Sales Force. Kindly send details. 


cunning invention in little woven string 
hammocks. But in August! I remember 
the straggling, dusty vine, the pale, half- 
wilted blossoms which no bees came to 
fertilize, and one lone green accidental 
nubbin of a pumpkin through which some 
boy among those windowed cliff-dwellings 
had, with sling shot, driven a hole. But 


Jensen loved it and watered it and nursed 
it and trained it to the last. The City, 
after all, will have its way. And yet men 
are interesting, not because they succeed 
—either as poets or pumpkin raisers— 
but by virtue of the bravery of their 
vision, the power of their intent. 
(To be continued) 


The Happiest Day I Ever Spent 


Prize Contest Announcement 


N THE article you have just finished 
reading, David Grayson described 
one of his memorably happy days. You 
have had many experiences comparable 
to his; you have spent days that were 
acked full of happiness. Think over these 
igh spots in your life, select the one day 
that seems to you to have been the most 
glorious you ever spent, and then write us 
about it. Tell definitely what you did on 
that day, and why you regard it as your 
nappies Perhaps you went on an outing 
to the seashore or to the mountains, on a 
hunting or fishing expedition, or on a long 
hike with a friend. Or it may be that your 
happiest day was the one on which you 
realized some great ambition, did some 
fine piece of work, or received some splen- 
did news. Whatever it is that makes the 


day shine brighter than any other in your 
memory, tell us all about it. 

For the best letters of not more than 
four hundred words, we offer the following 
prizes: $30, first prize; $20, second prize; 
$10, third prize. Competition closes May 
zoth. Winning letters will appear in the 
August issue. 

ddress Contest Editor, THE Awrn- 
ICAN MAGAZINE, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 

Contributions to this contest and any 
enclosures cannot be returned, so you 
must make a copy of your contest letter 
and of any enclosures, if you want to pre- 
serve them. Manuscripts and inquiries 
not connected with the contest must be 
sent under separate cover to the Editor of 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


“I WENT to the Klondike on My Father’s Shoulders!” is a thrilling 
article next month in which Barrett Willoughby describes her own 
experiences in the great gold rush. ‘‘It never occurred to Dad,” she 
says, ‘‘merry and reckless wanderer that he was, to leave his family 
behind when he set out for gold or adventure!" In her wonderfully 
vivid way, this young writer describes the climbing of dangerous 
mountain passes and the shooting of still more dangerous rapids. 


A Haven for Souls in the World's 
Money Market 


(Continued from page 25) 


Boreas' blast and Neptune's waves— 
Have tossed him to a’ fro— 

But by the sacred will of God— 

He’s anchored here below. 


“Which of the prominent men’s graves 
are people most interested in?” I asked. 

* Well," was the reply, "there is Gen- 
eral Phil Kearney, the Civil War hero; 
and there is Robert Fulton, who sailed the 
first steamboat up the Hudson; and there 
is Captain Lawrence, whose battle cry 
was, ‘Don’t give up the ship!’ But I guess 
more people are interested in Alexander 
Hamilton's tomb than in any other. And 
I shouldn't wonder if it is not so much 
because Hamilton was a great soldier and 
statesman, as because lie was killed in that 
duel with Aaron Burr. 

* What few people know is that Alex- 
ander Hamilton's son, Philip, is buried 
here and that his son, too, was killed in a 
duel. Young Hamilton fought with a 
lawyer named George Eacker, because 
Hamilton had made fun of Eacker’s 
&bility to make political speeches." 

Another grave pointed out by Sexton 
Boyd as one in which everybody would be 
interested if t^»v knew about it was 
simply marked, * Bishop Benj. Moore and 
Charity His Wife." 


“This Benjamin Moore," said the sex- 
ton, “was a great man in his day, and I 
often wonder if he now realizes what a 
queer thing has happened to his memory. 

“He was born in Newtown, pe 
Island, prepared for the ministry, an 
went to England, where he was ordained 
by the Bishop of London, in 1774. At 
once returning to this country, he was 
appointed assistant minister in Trinity 
Church, and later was made Bishop of 
New York. But hardly anybody, in these 
days, thinks of Bishop Moore because of 
himself. They think of him only because 
of his son. And his son became famous the 
world over just from writing one poem. 
Do you know what that poem is?" 

I admitted that I didn't. 

"Why, Bishop Moore's son was Clement 
C. Moore, who wrote ""Twas the night 
before Christmas, when all through the 
house not a creature was stirring—not 
even a mouse.’ 

: “ Clement Moore is buried in the newer 
Trinity Cemetery away up Broadway at 
I ; sth Street. In this cemetery stands one 
of Trinity’s chapels, the beautiful Chapel 
of the Intercession. And the children of 
the Sunday-school of that chapel have an 
interesting custom: Every Christmas Eve 
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When safety 


. depends on Tires 


as wellas Brakes 


Slippery pavements—the sudden warn- 
ing to stop—brakes—instant, unfail- 
ing response because the car is shod 
with Full-Size Balloon Gum-Dipped 
Cords. 


Think what this traction and safety 
mean, too, in country driving—over 
clay roads, muddy grades, sandy 
stretches and detours through soft dirt. 


In developing the Balloon, Firestone 
went to the very foundation of tire 
building, changing all vital elements 
—such as size, design, cross-sec- 
tion, side-wall, tread and air pres- 
sure. Real Balloon Tires must have 
light, strong, flexible walls. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Gum-Dipping, the exclusive Fire- 
stone basic feature, gives this extra 
strength and endures this extra flex- 
ing strain. : 


Two years of real service by thousands 
of motorists have proved the sound- 
ness of Firestone engineering. The 
principles which underlie, this devel- 
opment have never been altered from 
the original plan. 


Have the Firestone Dealer equip 
your car with Full-Size Gum-Dipped 
Balloons, and enjoy the safety, com- 
fort and economy of these wonderful 
tires. The changeover can be made 
quickly and at low cost. 


FACTORIES: AKRON, OHIO, Hamilton, Ont. 


Firestone 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER... Hefina 
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You can always get de- 
pendable Champions be- 
cause more than 95,000 
dealers sell them. They 
know Champion is the 
better spark plug. 


The seven Champion standard 
types with Champion X pro- 
vide a correctly designed spark 
plug for every engine. 


Insist on genuine Champions 
with the double-ribbed silli- 
manite core and make certain 
better engine performance. 
Champion X for Fords is 60 cents. 


Blue Box for all other cars, 75 cents. 
(Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents). 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario 


CHAMPION 


N 


or Every Engine 


they go out to Clement Moore’s grave, to 
repeat ‘’ T'was the night before Christmas," 
and to sing Christmas carols. 

“Can’t you imagine the picture made 
by that bunch of kids, so full of life them- 
selves, but collected there among the 
graves in the darkness, perhaps in the 
snow! And you could travel far without 
hearing anything quite like it when the 
cemetery is filled with the chorus of their 
fresh young voices. 

“Now,” continued my kindly guide, “I 
think I've got another surprise for you. 
Of all the graves here, the one that people 
most often ask for is not that of a great 
man of any kind. It is the grave of a girl 
—an unmarried mother." 

He led me to a spot close to the high 
iron fence separating the old burying 
ground from the surging traffic of Broad- 
way. There, embedded in the turf, lay a 
brown slab bearing nothing but a name— 
“Charlotte Temple.” 

When I said it seemed strange that 
there should be no age or date of death 
given, Sexton Boyd pointed to an oblong 
hollow in the slab, out of which, as it 
happened just then, a couple of pigeons 
were drinking water deposited by a recent 
rain. 

“That hole,” he said, “once contained 
a silver plate, which long ago was stolen.” 

Evidently, the story of Charlotte Tem- 
ple is one with which people are familiar in 
every part of the English-speaking world. 
Its vogue, no doubt, is due to the fact 
that many years ago it was written up in 
the form of a novel by a woman describing 
herself on the title page as “Mrs. Rowson, 
Late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia.” 

The broad outlines of the story are 
these: Some time before the Revolution, 
a young British officer, about to sail from 
Portsmouth for service in America, saw in 
a nearby town a group of schoolgirls who 
were being taken out for a walk. Very 
much attracted by one of the young girls, 
he scraped an acquaintance with her 
through one of the teachers, an evil 
Frenchwoman. He told this girl, Char- 
lotte Temple, that his means would not 
permit him to marry just then. But he 
eventually persuaded her to flee to New 
York with him. In this city 
deserted her; and after her chil 
she died. 

The story closes with a highly theatrical 
account of how the faithless officer hap- 
pened along just as they were burying 
Charlotte Temple in Trinity churchyard; 
how he there encountered her father, 
whom he vainly besought to kill him; and 
how, left to his remorse, he used there- 
after, as long as he was stationed in New 
York, to go and weep at Charlotte’s grave. 


WHEN I pointed out to Sexton Boyd 
that this story had been called a myth, 
he indignantly denied that it was any such 
thing. He was entirely sure that no mere 
myth could have got itself buried at Old 
Trinity. 

Anyway, there stands the fact, that 
this young girl, who loved not wisely but 
too well, appeals to the imagination in a 
far more direct and vivid way than does 
a Robert Fulton or an Alexander Hamil- 
ton. 

As we turned from Charlotte Temple’s 
grave, Sexton Boyd said: 

“Tt is over seventy-five years since any 
new graves have been made here. Many 


he soon 
was born, 


of our visitors, when they hear this, want 
to know why we don’t remove the bodies 
already here and sell the land, which is 
worth millions. I tell them that there 
isn’t money enough in New York to buy 
this land.” 

It is curious how these churchyards 
have become resting places more for the 
living than for the dead. Weather per- 
mitting, there is no day when A 
benches are not occupied b people who 
drop in from the street. But the great 
sight is at noon, when they are filled with 
girl office-workers, who eat their lunches 
there, and afterward do a bit of reading 
or sewing, or walk about to enjoy the 
greenness, which is like an oasis ia the 
great city. 


WHEN we had passed through the 
hushed and dim interiorof themellow 
old church on our way back to his office, 
Sexton Boyd said, in his genial way: 

“Many of the tourists who visit us seem 
peds to understand what kind of church 

rinity is. Often, their only experience 
has been with churches that are open 
merely for one or two services on Sunday, 
and for a prayer meeting on some mid- 
week evening. They are astonished when 
they find not only that services are held 
here three or four times every day, but 
that at other times there are always 
people sitting or kneeling in the pews for 
meditation or prayer. 

“Most of the people who attend our 
week-day services coine from the business 
offices right around us. Many are typical 
Wall Street men—bankers or Stock Ex- 
change operators. And here is something 
which few people, even in New York, 
appreciate—our attendants represent 
many different kinds of religious faith. 

“But there is nothing very strange 
about that. Take our noon service. It's 
very short and very simple. just the 
reading of prayers, the singing of hymns, 
and a brief talk from the pulpit. 

“The prayers have been proved, b 
centuries of experience, to fit the needs 
of the average human heart. The hymns 
are those which all Christians sing, or can 
sing. The sermons are not doctrinal— 
usually they are straight talks, having 
strict reference to our everyday affairs. 

“For example, there is that favorite 
morning hymn, so often sung here: 


“Awake my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run; 
Shake off dull sloth, 


and so on. And then 


**Redeem thy misspent time that's past, 
And live this day as if thy last; 
Improve thy talent with due care; 

For the Great Day thyself prepare. 


“Could there be any better way to 
ginger yourself up for the day? 
“Another of our favorite hymns here is 
the one we call St. Andrew’s; and I like 
to think it is never sung in a place where 
it does more good. Perhaps you know how 
it goes: 
“Jesus calls us o’er the tumult 
Of our life’s wild, restless sea. 


“ And then there's the verse: 


* Jesus calls us from the worship 
Of the vain world's golden store. 


“One of the regular attendants of our 
noon service is a young woman holding a 
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THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 


* What battery costs the least ? 


The one sound basis for judg- 
ing a battery is cost—not just orig- 


EXIDES 
WORK IN MINES 


Rugged Exide-Ironclad 
Batteries propel locomo- 
tives that haul coal in the 
underground passages of 
‘mines—one of the many 
important parts that 
Exides play in the daily 
life of the nation. 


inal price, but final cost. What 
battery will do its appointed tasks 
in your car for the least expend- 
iture of your dollars? The answer 
to that question has been found 
by millions of drivers to be 
EXIDE. Because: the price is 
low to start with; the repair bills 


are usually little or nothing; the 
length of service is notably long. 


Long before you sound “taps” 
on an Exide it will have won your 
enthusiasm by its economy. Start 
economizing by driving to the 
nearest Exide ServiceStation. You 
can also get Exide Radio Batter- 
ies at our service stations and at 
radio dealers. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited 
153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 
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Defeating the Raiders 


Safe from the raiding elements and 
their ally, RUST, is the home de- 
fended by COPPER and its alloys. 


COPPER roofing, downspouts and 
gutters are permanent armor, above. 
BRASS pipe plumbing is defeat for 
rust's creeping attack on pipes, 
below. 


And the stealthy corrosion that scars 
plated substitutes is defied by hard- 
ware and lighting fixtures made of 
real BRASS or BRONZE. 


COPPER t» BRASS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway - New York. 


Send for our new book K-1, which shows you how to 
build or buy to defeat the “Raiders.” No charge. 


5 z'to-him about 
contributions, he mE *Well, I thoug 


high executive position. One day she said 


'| to mex ‘Mr. Boyd, I réally am a Presby- 


terian; but to me Old’ Trinity is just a 
House of God." i Ord 
“Could there be any finer tribute than 
that? Just a House of God! And that is 
exactly how Old Trinity is regarded by the 
vast majority of folks down here. 
“Hundreds of letters are received by 


| the clergy every year from people who 


want to thank us for what our services 
have done for them. If they don't thank 
us for the services, then it is for the organ 
recital which immediately follows the 
noon service. Sometimes these letters 
begin: ‘I am only a stenographer,’ or 
'only a clerk, and these are the ones 
which give us the most satisfaction. 

“Recently we were thanked in a way 
— rather startling: ex : nigh i 

* Upon opening the alms box one night, 
I found, with the rest of the money, a 
hundred-dollar bill. Twice again in 
the same week I found an equally large 
bill. As I didn’t like to keep so much 
money overnight, I spoke to one of the 
clergymen about it. ae 

“Well, these large single contri 
kept up so long that we becam riou 
about them. e watched «the box, and 
soon ‘discovered that: the man 


t it 
was only right I should make some return 
for the steadying influence your services 
have had upon me.’ = 

“Tn all, he contributed several thousand 
dollars. 


“rO GIVE you a further idea of what 
this church means.in this locality, let 


me tell you of the case of a man whe. V a 
member of one of the most distinguishes 
families in America. He had his ce just 


a few doors down Broadway; and ‘at that 
time he was a very. YIRoFoua young man, 


as well as a winner in H 'usiness. ~ > 
“One day he astonished his steñ Sher 
by saying to her very abrùptły; 1 have 


come to the conclusion that I am little 
better than a heathen. 

**[ have been passing Old Trinity for 
years, he went on. s people have 
entered, or its doors have stood open, I 
have caught glimpses of the altar, and 
have heard the music. Here in this office 
I have listened to the ringing of the chimes. 
But never once have I attended a service 
there! Well, it's never too late to mend; 
and I'm going to the noon service to-day. 

“He attended the service not only that 
day, but every week day after that until 
late in 1917. Then he stopped— but it 
was only because the United States had 
entered the World War and he had be- 
come an officer in the army. 

“Tt was after one of our regular week- 
day services," Mr. Boyd continued, “‘that 
a man in clerical garb stepped up to me 
and introduced himself as a Roman 
Catholic priest. r 

** Well, Father,’ I said, ‘I am glad to 
welcome you. Many of your faith stop 
in here to worship the God we know in 
common.’ 

“He smiled and said, ‘My case may be 
somewhat different. I have a Very par- 
ticular love for Old Trinity. : Twenty-five 
years ago I arrived here in New York, 2 


The famous 
Valspar 
boiling water tesi 


VALENTINE’S 


ALSPAR 


N The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
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He spilled the jam and destroyed 


the evidence—but not the Valspar 


A Birthday and the youngsters 
had a party. The clever young host 
had an accident—but proved him- 
self equal to the emergency. He 
likewise proved the waterproofness 
of a Valsparred floor! 

Parties hold no terrors for homes 
where Valentine’s Valspar is used. 
Children can play to their heart’s 
content and mother need not worry 
about injury to her beautiful floors, 
furniture or woodwork. For Valspar 
is proof against household acci- 
dents. It's the one varnish for all 
surfaces. 

And there's no limit to Valspar's 


Dalis Naines «ovis re viter alode iy seu E sRevE 


possibilities. It is wonderful the way 
it freshens up the home. Dull, shab- 
by furniture, worn floors, soiled, dis- 
colored woodwork, become bright 
and new-looking under its rejuvenat- 
ing influence. 

Use Valspar on anything that needs 
varnishing—indoors and out. For it's 
weather-proof, too! Easy to apply— 
brushes freely and evenly, and dries 
hard overnight. 

And don’t forget that Valspar is 
also made in a wide variety of beau- 
tiful colors. Any color you want in 
Valspar-Enamels and Valspar Var- 
nish-Stains. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents 
VALENTINE & CO., 460 Fourth Avenue, New York 


I enclose dealer's name and stamps—20c a 

checked at right. (Only one sample eac 

Clear Valspar, Varnish-Stain and 

plied per person at this special price.) 

Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, 15¢ extra. 
Print full mail address plainly. 


namel sup- | Clear Valspar 


Choose 1 Color 
Valspar-Stain 
Choose 1 Color 
Valspar Book 


piece for each 40c sample can 
of 


Valspar-Enamel O 
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A Memo 
to Yourself: 


OU need Ipana. Nobody living 

under a modern diet can keep 
his gums in healthy shape without 
a little care and stimulation of the gum 
tissues. 

For most of the troubles we have 
with our gums come from the food 
we eat and the hasty way we eat it. 

This food robs the gumsof stimula- 
tion. It “lulls” them to sleep with 
kindness. It doesn’t give them the 
work that rough, coarse food once did. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink"? 

As a result gums are tender to the 
brush, and prone to bleed. When- 
ever this warning of the “pink tooth- 
brush” comes you may depend upon 
it, even more trouble is to come. 

Thousands of dentists to whom our 
professional men have demonstrated 
its use now prescribe Ipana Tooth 
Paste. In obstinate cases they direct 
a gum massage with Ipana after the 
regular brushing. For, because of the 
presence of ziratol, Ipana has a direct 
tonic effect on weakened orcongested 
gums. ; 
Try a tube of Ipana today 
Despite the coupon on this page, 
go to the drug store today and buy 
your first tube of Ipana. A full-size 
tube will last for a hundred brushings 
and will show you the startof firmer, 
harder, healthier gums and a clean 


and wholesome mouth. 
TOOTH 


| P AN PASTE 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica - 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. | 
l 
| 


Dept. J-55, 42 Rector St., NewYork, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE 
without obligation on my part. 


oor and friendless emigrant from Ireland. 
| walked up Broadway from the Battery, 
very lonely and very cold. Your church 
stood hospitably open, and I entered to 
e warm and to get a grip on myself. 

ou helped me; and now, every time I 
come to New York, I have to visit you.’ 

“If it were generally known what good 
this church does, just by being hospitably 
open every day, and all the day, the whole 

ear round, I think more churches would 
ollow our example. 

“The people begin coming in at seven 
o'clock in the morning. By eight o'clock 
you will always see as many as fifty or 
sixty persons kneeling in prayer. What 
are most of them? Stenographers and 
other office employees. That's how they 

repare themselves for their day's work. 
ips this spectacle every morning; but it 
keeps on affecting me just the same. 

“I know that this church, just by being 
open, saves many a man and woman from 
suicide. People get into all kinds of 
business trouble down in Wall Street. I 
have seen them drift in here; and this 
atmosphere puts them right. It can't help 
but put them right." 


IN WARM weather, the doors of Trinity 
are always open; and then there is pre- 
sented a spectacle which probably is not 
to be witnessed at any other church. 
Because of Trinity’s. elevation above 
Broadway and the elevation of the altar 
in the sanctuary at the rear, this altar is 
plainly visible from the street. And the 
eye of the passer-by is drawn to the altar, 
not enly because of its shining general 
beauty, but more particularly because it 
contains in a central recess a carved 
representation of the Crucifixion, brightly 
illuminated by concealed lights. 

Nor is this all: Rising behind the altar 
to the vaulted roof is a great Gothic 
window of stained glass, picturing the 
lives of saints and martyrs. Opening to 
the west, this window is flooded with the 
rays of the afternoon sun; and then from 
the street, as well as in the church itself, is 
to be seen a glorious outburst of color. 

Walking down Broadway one afternoon 
was a man who had come to New York 
from his home in Pennsylvania—for the 
special purpose of killing himself! 

Several years before this he had bought 
a farm in Pennsylvania, but had been able 
to make it yield for himself and his 
family only a miserable living. A bank in 
a nearby town loaned him several hun- 
dred dollars on a note which was secured 
by his farm. The bank had been per- 
suaded to renew the note several times, 
but it was again coming due. He couldn't 
pay it, and he believed it was useless to 
ask the bank to renew it again. ‘If his 
farm was sold to satisfy the note, he would 
have no means of keeping his family alive. 
On the other hand, he carried substantial 
life insurance, so he figured that his family 
would be far better off with him dead than 
with him alive. He came to New York, 
intending to carry out his purpose. - 

Brooding over his trouble, and reflect- 
ing how utterly alone he was in the hurry- 
ing throng of the great city, he approached 
Wall Street. And there his mind turned 
to bitter reflections of how trifling was his 
need in comparison with the tremendous 
wealth all around him. 

But just then he passed Old Trinity, 
and his eye was caught by the vision of 


that altar and the great window behind it. 

Following a sudden impulse, he went in 
and sat down. He sat there for a long 
time. Nobody spoke to him. As a matter 
of fact, they almost never speak there to 
the people who come in. It wouldn't be 
right; for those people usually want to be 
left alone. And it almost never is neces- 
sary that any human being should speak. 
The "atmosphere" does that. 

It was so in this case. For by and by 
the man who had resolved to die began to 
wonder whether, after all, that would be 
the right thing for him to do. Under the 
influence of his new doubt, he asked for 
the minister in charge, and to him poured 
out his whole story. 

The minister took immediate action. He 
called up the man’s bank on the long- 
distance telephone. Probably those Penn- 
sylvania bankers were startled at being 
called up from Old Trinity in New York, 
but their answer was prompt and definite. 

“Certainly,” they said, “we will give 
him another chance. Tell him to come 
right home.” 

. Apparently we are all kind when we are 
in the presence of a great need. That 
man’s case was thoroughly looked into 
when he got back home. It was found 
that, while he really was a good farmer, he 
was a very poor business man. So they 
got him a job as head farmer for a big 
estate in New England. He is there now, 
with his family—and very happy, if only 
because he has been able to save out of his 
aril enough money to pay back the bank 
in full. 

© I was told another story which again 
shows that when a House of God stand: 
hospitably open it becomes like God 
Himself—‘‘Our refuge and strength, a 
very present help in time of trouble." 

At one side of Old Trinity is a small 
chapel. One afternoon the sexton looked 
into this chapel with a view to having it 
cleaned. He withdrew at once, however, 
when he saw a young man in there on hi: 
knees.- The afternoon wore on, and still 
the young man was there. As evening 
approached, the sexton spoke to the 
minister in charge about the young man; 
and, closing time having come, the minister 
went into the chapel to rest a friendly 
hand on the young man's shoulder and tc 
ask if anything could be done for him. 

d the young man was moved to te! 
what had happened. 

While at his office he had been called 
to the telephone and told that the girl tc 
whom he was engaged had been killed in 
an automobile accident. He stumbled out 
of the office, not knowing what to de: 
walked along the street, not knowin: 
where he was going. But passing Old 
Trinity he instinctively felt that there w35 
his refuge, and he went on into the little 
chapel, so that he could be entirely alone. 

e, too, found there his *' very present 
help." 


N9T all the mystics are in the Far East. 
They have them in that church whit 
stands looking down Wall Street. One is? 
printer who was formerly a drunkard. H: 
saye that while passing Old Trinity, "35 
full as a goat," he suddenly was soberei. 
and God spoke to him directly, ordent: 
him to “go on in.” . 

The "atmosphere" changed his old 5: 
entirely. After he had become confirme 
the clergymen of the church suggested 
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that he give up living in the low dive of a 
lodging-house that had been his home. He 
positively refused; and they understood 
why, when hebegan bringing around to the 
church other men who tive) with him in 
that dive. He gives away all the money 
he earns, except enough for his bare needs. 
He says it is God’s money. : 

“Sometimes,” Mr. Boyd said to me, “a 
stranger will appear at the door and ask, 
‘Do you let poor people in here? They 
probably have heard of Trinity as a very 
rich parish. Because of its many old 
landholdings it is rich. But few people 
know that its money goes to supporting 
church work in neighborhoods where, 
without this help, churches could not 
exist, and to other work and institutions 
entirely outside the parish. 

* However, take this parish alone. It 
has nine churches in all, with twenty-one 
clergymen, and over ten thousand regular 
communicants, the great majority being 
people of small means or very poor. It 
takes a lot of money to support church 
work on this scale. 

“Nothing makes me madder than to 
hear of a 'fashionable church. If it's 
fashionable, it isn’t a church. Thank God, 
there's nothing fashionable about Old 
Trinity! Come down here any Sunday 
morning, and you'll see a long line of 
automobiles standing in front of the door. 
'These are mainly cars belonging to the 
members of old families, who come from 
their homes away up-town to keep up 
their connection with this church. 

* But you will also see a lot of people 
coming on foot, and these are mainly the 
carttakete of the office buildings in this 
neighborhood. At our altar the million- 
aire and the scrubwoman kneel side by 
side. Whatever social distinctions ma 
exist outside can't be brought into this 
House of God, and nobody attempts to. 

“You can't tell me that religion is 
dying out, or that the world is not getting 
better. Last Christmas Eve, fully twelve 
hundred persons attended our service 
away down-town here, whereas I don't 
recall any more than three or four hun- 
dred attending before. During Lent our 
week-day noon services are attended by 
an average of over a thousand persons. 
'There is something very striking about 
these congregations. The overwhelming 
majority are men. 


* YN MY time I have heard sermons de- 

livered here by many famous church- 
men. These famous men drew their 
special audiences; but if you want my 
humble opinion I will say that, regardless 
of the preacher, what most folks want to 
hear is the old-time Gospel sermon. And 
though we have many new hymns these 
days, they are not sung with the fervor of 
the good old ones, like ‘Nearer, My God, to 
Thee,’ ‘Lead, Kindly Light, and those 
others which are the particular favorites 
during Lent: ‘I Need Thee Every Hour,’ 
and ‘Just As I Am.’ 

“But 1 am forgetting that other old 
favorite, ‘All Hail the Bower of Jesus’s 
Name.’ And that reminds me of the 
service here last Good Friday. 

* Besides the-anthems and the hymns 
and prayers, the regular Good Friday 
service, as you may know, consists of 
eight addresses, the. introductory one 
being followed by one for each of the seven 
sayings uttered by Jesus upon the cross. 
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HAT A GLORIOUS GIFT A BRAMBACH WILL BE! 

How she will prize its graceful charm in her home; 
and its deeply resonant tone; and the atmosphere of 
quiet luxury which only a grand can bring! 


The Brambach Baby Grand—built with the experience 
of 102 years—is now offered to you by a nearby dealer, 
on terms surprisingly small. Go to him. Hear the 
Brambach. See for yourself the master craftsmanship 
of its beautiful case. 

Wewill send youthe nearest dealer’s name 
and a free paper pattern showing that the 
Brambach needs no more space than an 


upright. Simply mail the coupon to us 
today. 


BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 


RAMBACH 


BABY GRAND 
56235 Al / seers 


Baby Grand. 
itin Nee 
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BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 


Quality 
at Every Price 


Cabinet or table space many 
times determine the size and type 
of radio batteries selected by 
the user. 


Burgess manufacturesa battery for 
every radio circuit and tube. Your 
choice of any one of many types in- 
volves no sacrifice of economy or ser- 
vice hours. The value and quality of 
Burgess Radio Batteries are constant — 
your satisfaction assured. 


Ask Any Radio Engineer 


Write to 209 Burgess Engineer- 
ing Building, Madison,Wisconsin 
for the Burgess Radio Compass. 
It is amusing, unusual and useful. 


Burgess 'C' Bat- 
teries improve 
reception eco- 
nomically. 


One of several 
sizes of Vertical 
B’ Batteries. 


Burgess block shape 'B' Batteries are 
made in numerous types and voltages. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
Engineers DRY BATTERIES 
Flashlight Radio 
General Sales Office 
Laboratories and Works 


Manufacturers 
Ignition 


Telephone 
Harris Trust Bldg. Chicago | 


Madison. Wisconsin 


In Canada Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


The service continues for three hours. 

“On last Good Friday it rained hard. 
But in spite of this, between nine and ten 
thousand persons attended our service! 
Of course, all couldn't get into the church 
at once—and that was the remarkable 
part of it: While waiting for early-comers 
to pass out and give them a chance to 
enter, the late-comers stood out in the 
rain in long lines that wound nay the 
paths of the churchyard out into Broad- 
way. 

“Well, one of the hymns sung was ‘All 
Hail the Power of Jesus’s Name.’ Our 
great choir alone would have been enough 
to make this grand old hymn resound 


through the old church; but I don’t believe 
there was a single person present who did 
not join in to the best of his or her ability. 
And as every bit of space that the Fire 
Department’s regulations permitted to be 
occupied was occupied, you can imagine 
the volume of sound! 

“But that wasn’t all. Before the first 
verse was finished, the hundreds standin 
out in the rain joined in. I am an ol 
churchman; but I never knew anything 
quite like it before—that mighty chorus of 
‘Crown Him Lord of All’ ascending from 
the old graveyard and rising above the 
traffic here at Broadway and Wall Street, 
and in the pouring rain!" 


FANNIE KILBOURNE, author of the fascinating “Dot and 
Will" stories which you have read in this magazine, tells you 


next month her own story. 


In private life she is Mrs. Charles 


Gatchell, and, like ‘‘Dot and Will," she is the mother of twins! 
She gives you in this article not only a fine picture of her happy 
home life but also discloses the secret of her merry disposition. 


How Tremendous Blocks of Granite Are 
Cut From the Vermont Hills 


(Continued from page 58) 


apparently straight down from the chain, 
you would think it would slip out at any 
moment. But the workmen know just 
how to adjust the chain at an angle so that 
the weight of the block itself holds it in 
lace. While you would be holding your 
Breath expecting it to fall, they will walk 
unconcernedly beneath it." ] 

Taking the granite out of the quarry is 
only the first step in getting it ready for 
us to use. Down in the town itself are the 
so-called “manufacturing” plants, where 
the finished monuments are turned out. 

I went through one of these plants with 
its owner, William Barclay. His father 
was one of the first of the Scotchmen who 
came from Aberdeen to Barre; and although 
William Barclay was only a small boy at 
that time there is still the Scotch "burr" 
in his accent. 

With Mr. Barclay as my guide, I watched 
every process by which the rough stone is 
transformed into the finished product. 
Let us suppose that you have ordered a 
monument of Barre granite to be set up 
in the “God’s Acre” which your family 
has chosen as a last resting place. I don’t 
believe you realize how much labor and 
care and skill will be put at your service 
before your order is finally carried out. 

First, you must select the kind of granite; 
for there are variations even in the rock 
that comes from the Barre district. In 
some quarries, the stone is lighter in color 
than in others. If you want it to be 
polished, the dark granite is better for 
your purpose. 

However, a great many monuments are 
now made with an “axed” or hammered 
finish; smooth but not polished. In that 
case, you simply select the shade you 
prefer. . 

Of course it must be free from imper- 
fections of any kind. Occasionally, even 
in that wonderfully perfect stone, there 
are spots due to natural iron stain. Or 
there may be what are called "knots;" 
curious nuclei formed when the granite 
was crystallizing, millions of years ago. 


If these imperfections are discovered 
when the stone has been broken away 
from its bed in the quarry, it is sent to the 
grout pile. But occasionally a stain will 
appear later, after exposure to the air. 

he block taken out of the quarry must 
be considerably larger than the finished 
monument. The “manufacturer” cuts it 
down to the required size. In doing this, 
he may uncover a defect of some sort. 
Sometimes a flaw can be disguised so com- 
pletely as to defy detection—at least for 
atime. But I was assured that is never 
done by reputable manufacturers. 

Most of the blocks are cut down with 
chisels; either large ones, which are struck 
with a sledge hammer, or smaller ones 
driven by compressed air. As I watched 
the workmen breaking off the pieces I ex- 
pected to see the stone fracture in every 
direction. But it never did! The grain is 
so smooth and regular that the ruin | 
anticipated was always just escaped. 

When the block has been cut down to 
the right size, it is hammered to smooth- 
ness b knives set close together and 
driven by machinery. Striking several 
hundred blows a minute, these knives 
hammer the stone down to a perfectly 
level surface. Then smaller knives are 
used, and still smaller ones, until every 
slightest unevenness is removed. 

Ir the block is to be polished, the work 
is done with a succession of flat wheels. 
Under the first, as it travels round and 
round over the surface of the stone, are 
myriads of tiny steel balls, smaller than 
bird shot. These make the granite as 
smooth as paper. And finally it is polished 
by flat spirals of iron coated with emery. 

The cutting of the letters and the or- 
namental carving was done formerly by 
expert workmen, using hand chisels. It 
was a long process, requiring great skill. 
The slightest mishap in cutting a letter 
meant that the entire face of the stone 
would have to be redressed. Nowadays, 
the carving is done far more quickly, and 
with practically no risk, by a sand bust. 
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The Joy of Climbing Hills on High 


'THIS comes to the owners of Durant Cars. 


Hills that demand shifts to second gear in 
most cars yield easily to the flexible pow- 
er of the Durant Motor. 
Without strain or knock and with only a 
slight extra pressure on the accelerator the 
PRICES Durant mounts long, steep grades and 
f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. passes higher-priced cars whose owners 


Touring. . . . . $830 are busy shifting gears. 
Coach $1050 In addition to this exceptionally power- 
MP E 160 ful, quiet motor, the Durant has a chassis 
4 Passenger Coupe . $1 that throughout is of most substantial and 
Sedan. . . . . $1190 satisfactory construction. 
It is as reliable and as nearly trouble-free 
as that of any car on the market. 
The design, finish and interior appoint- 
ments are in keeping with the high qual- 
ity of the engineering. At the new low 
puer the Durant offers great value per 
ollar of cost. 
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DURANT MOTORS Inc., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Broadway at 57th Street 
Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 
PLANTS: ELIZABETH, N.J. - LANSING, MICH. - OAKLAND, CAL. - TORONTO, ONT. 
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Unfailing 


ODAY more than 6,000,000 Boyce Moto-Meters are 

in use because leading automotive engineers and de- 
signers recommend them as an unfailing protection for 
the motor. These men know that the modern gasoline 
engine in all its perfection is still at the mercy of human 
carelessness. Radiators must be kept filled, fan belts 
tightened —and other causes of overheating forestalled. 


The Boyce Moto- Meter which the manufacturer 
places on the radiator cap of the car you buy is his 
further aid to you in keeping the motor always at its 
high state of efficiency. 


Before your eyes as you drive, it is his assurance to 
you of a sweet running motor. 


A model for every car $350 to $1500 


The MOTO-METER COMPANY, INC. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
THE MOTO-METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 


MOTO METEI 


The name **Moto- Meter" is the registered trade mark and the exclusive property of this Company 


Lour car deserves one’~too 


The monument consists of the base, or 
bases, and the “die,” which is the portion 
on which the name appears. If a shaft is 
used, there may also be a cap, or capstone. 
Most of the monuments set up to-day are 
of what is called the “sarcophagus” type 
—although most of them do not even re- 
motely resemble a sarcophagus. They 
are blocks, large or small, broad or high. 
The one characteristic they seem to have 
in common is that their width is greater 
than their thickness. 

One old custom appears to have gone 
entirely out of fashion. Monuments now 
bear only the family name; not a whole 
series of names and dates. These are 
placed on the individual markers. For 
some unknown reason, the granite cutters 
call these markers “‘hickies.” Or if they 
are of the round variety, like a stone bol- 
ster, they are called “rolls.” 

It was amazing to me that a monument 
could come out of a cutting shed without 
being hopelessly soiled and stained. 

“There are only two stains which we 
have to fear," Mr. Barclay said to me. 
“One is blood stain. If a workman should 
cut his finger and a drop of blood should 
fall on the stone, the only way we can get 
rid of it is to redress the entire surface. 
We know of nothing that will remove the 
epot And we don’t know of anything 
that will take out the stain of tobacco 
juice. 

“ But those are the only ones that give 
trouble. Oil sometimes gets on the granite, 
perhaps from some pulley overhead. In 
that case, we simply put a poultice, made 
of plaster of Paris, over the spot and leave 
it there for a day or two. It takes out 
every trace of the oil. For that matter, 
after the stone is set up the air and the 
sunshine would cause the oil to evaporate. 

“ As for ordinary dirt, there is no cause 
for worrying over that. Just wash the 
stone with soap and water, and it will be 
as clean as ever." 


HEN a monument is finished, it is 
boxed up with wooden boards, loaded 
onto a car, and shipped to its destination. 
The concrete foundation should have been 
ut in some time before, so that it will 
ave become well set. Then the solid 
block which forms the base is laid on the 
concrete. The die is lifted and put on the 
base. 

But even finely dressed stones will not 
fit together closely enough to be water- 
tight. So a strip of lead is wedged in be- 
tween the base and the die—hammered in 
until the most minute crevice is filled. 

Setting up a monument, especially if it 
is a tall shaft or obelisk, is a difficult and 
even dangerous business. Mr. Cutler, 
who goes all over the country directing the 
especially hard jobs of this sort, said to 
me, “A man that's nervous has no busi- 
ness trying to set up a monument. He 
has no business even to be around where 
anybody else is setting one up! When 
you're raising a shaft, maybe thirty feet 
in length and weighing fifteen tons or 
more, you need a sure eye and a cool head. 
Thousands of dollars are at stake—and 
maybe the lives of your workmen.” 

‘hile I was at Barre I heard many in- 
teresting accounts of the erection of monu- 
ments; but the most striking was the story 
of the one that was set up in 1903 at the 
birthplace of Joseph Smith, the Mormon 
prophet. 
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More people are talking 
about this Fine Car than 
any other Car in America 


From the very first, thousands of far- 
seeing motorists predicted that the new 
Overland Six would be the outstanding 
automobile of the year. It was the un- 
rivaled hit of all the Automobile Shows 
—the great favorite of the crowds—and 
its success has grown to proportions 
never before attained by any other auto- 
mobile in comparable time. Q, People 
who know automobiles unhesitatingly 
call the new Overland Six an engineer- 
ing masterpiece. Itis beautifully designed 
. wonderfully balanced... beautifully 


built. 


. beautifully finished and a bril- 
liant performer on the open road, in 
traffic, on hills. Q It gives you hair- 
trigger action when you touch the 
throttle. It gives you speed . . . and 
smoothness ... and economy you'd never 
expect with six-cylinder performance. 
Reclined seats and long flexible springs 
give delightful ridingcomfort. A demon- 
stration is a revelation! Don't fail to 
see the new Overland Six! Willys-Over- 
land, Inc., Toledo, Ohio—Willys-Over- 
land Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


The ‘Fine 


NvrOVERLAND 


With Six Cylinders 


WILLYS 


OVERLAND 


FINE MOTOR CARS 
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BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
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After your Generals have 


The Mark 
of Leading 
Tire Stores 
Everywhere 


run 10,000 miles 


Users seem to take an unusual pride in the 
long mileage they get from their Generals. 
And in every community the exclusive General 
distributor is the type of tire merchant who 
realizes that user satisfaction is his true mer- 
chandise. 


More thoughtfulness on the part of owners 


toward their tires and an interest beyond the 
sale on the part of the General distributor is a 
combination that makes for the success of one 
and the greater satisfaction of the other. 


So, after your Generals have run 10,000 miles, 
drive to the General distributor. By giving the 
proper attention to the nicks and small injuries 
that result from big mileage he can add many 
months of service to the further mileage that is 
left in the tires. 


Even if you trade in your car each year, the 
extra mileage in the General Cords is not lost, 
because tires in good condition add much to 
the trade-in value of your car. 

Longer car life, more motor power, less 


gasoline and longer tire wear are the four 
biggest economies to be found in tires. 


— goes a long way to make friends 


There are thrills aplenty, when weak 
human beings attempt to cope with one of 
those grim granite monsters. This monu- 
ment, for instance, had two bases, weigh- 
ing over 30 tons; a die weighing almost 20 
tons; a shaft more than 38 feet high, and 
weighing, with the capstone, about 6o 
tons! Of course, when taken from the 
quarry, they weighed much more, being 
considerably larger before cutting. 

After they were finished, a special train 
was hired to take them to South Royalton, 
Vermont, the nearest station to the Joseph 
Smith farm, back in the hills. But from 
that station, the blocks would have to be 
hauled across an iron bridge over White 
River—and the bridge wasn't strong 
enough to bear such loads. 

So the train carried them back to the 
nearest station on the other side of the 
river. From there they had to be hauled 
nine miles to the site where they were to 
be erected. 

On that route also there was a bridge, 
but it was shorter than the one across 
White River. Even so, it was 60 feet long 
and 20 feet above the water. This was a 
covered wooden bridge. 

They, planned to strengthen it with 
supporting posts, IO inches square, with 
stringers a foot ee and 30 feet long 
resting on them. But when they came to 
set these posts, they found that the bed 
of the stream was of quicksand! They 
had to cover this quicksand with layers 
of planks, five inches thick and fourteen 
inches wide. On these “mudsills” they 
set their posts; and, after the first load had 
passed, the bridge never sagged an inch. 


HEN they came to unload the stones 

from the cars, they found there wasn’t 
room for the huge wagons to turn out of 
the railroa¢ yard onto the highway. So 
they had to lay a special track. 

As for those wagons, one of them had 
tires 20 inches wide! But when they tried 
to haul the larger base, a block r2 feet 
square, even these broad tires cut into 
the road, so that no progress could be 
made. The road had to be planked all the 
way from Royalton—nearly six miles! 
And in the last two miles there was a 
climb of 800 feet. 

It was slow work; gruelling hard work! 
Occasionally a wheel would go through 
the hard-wood planks, three inches thick. 
Then it would have to be jacked up and 
the load edged forward onto a solid plank. 
It took thirteen days to get that one stone 
up the hill. 

They found themselves in another di- 
lemma when they had to move the die. 
Loaded onto the wagon, the top of this 
stone was I2 feet and 2 inches from the 
ground, while the covered bridge I have 
mentioned had a clearance of only 11 feet 
and 4 inches. 

A low-hung wagon was built in Barre, 
especially to haul this stone. It took 
twenty days to get that load up the hill. 

In hauling these blocks, as many as 
twenty-two of the most powerful horses 
that could be found were hitched to the 
wagon. Sometimes they could not move 
it an inch. So a block-and-tackle was re- 
sorted to. The heavy cables were fastened 
to standing trees. But the strain was so 
great that dozens of these trees were torn 
up by the roots. 

At one point there was a mudhole. The 
day before one of the loads reached this 
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Dependable as the doctor himself 


Y ‘HE dependability of the Ford car— like 
that of the family physician who uses it so 
extensively—has become almost traditional. 


Instinctively you place a trust in this car 
rarely, if ever, felt even for a larger, higher- 
powered automobile. And it is not uncom- 
mon to expect from it a far more difficult 
service. 


FORD MOTOR 


COMPANY, 


Such universal faith is the result of Ford 
reliability proved over a long period of years 
—years in which quality has grown consist- 
ently better, while price has been steadily 
reduced. 


RUNABOUT, $260; TOURING, $290; COUPE, $520; 
TUDOR SEDAN, $580; FORDOR SEDAN $660 
All prices F. O. B. Detroit 
On Open Cars Starter and Demountable Rims $85 Extra 
Full-Size Balloon Tires Optional—Closed Cars $25; Open Cars $45 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Ford 


THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


SAFETY 


YOUR 
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Supreme value alone generates the en- 
thusiastic nation-wide demand which is 
bringing this Hupmobile Club Sedan into 
new thousands of American homes. Priced 
close to open car levels, t is provided with 
three doors and other special features, and, 
most important of all, possesses the Hup- 
mobile's wonderful ability to serve with 
unflagging faithfulness. This sedan is de- 
cidedly an investment for the man who 
desires the best for his family and who is 
keen for getting the most for his dollars. 


Easy to enter and leave both front and rear seats because of three doors 
of standard sedan width—two front and one rear. Seating space, and 
leg space, for the comfortable accommodation of five passengers. 
Balloon tires, Duco finish in Hupmobile blue or beige; nickel radiator, 
nickel and enamel head and cowl lamps. Complete equipment. 
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GET ACQUAINTED OB E 
KNOW 


DEALER. HE IS 


HUPMOBILE 


FOURS AND EIGHTS 


spot, the wheels of an empty hay press had 
sunk almost out of sight in trying to cross 
it. Four horses had hard work pulling 
even that light load out of the mire. The 
monument movers got planks, nine inches 
thick, to use; but it was doubtful if they 
could cross, even on these planks. 

That night it began to snow. In less 
than four hours the mercury dropped 
thirty-five degrees! The ground, even in 
the mudhole, was frozen solid. Three- 
inch planks were used in crossing it. On 
the hard ground they were pane: Sar into 
kindling wood by the weight of the load. 
But the danger spot was passed in safety. 
It took eighteen horses to get that stone— 
the twenty-ton die—up the hill; and four 
of them were hitched behind the wagon, 
with a sort of battering ram attached by 
chains to the running gear. 

These few details of that one story give 
you some idea of the resourcefulness and 
the grim determination called for in the 
handling of granite. « 

There is something in the very name, 
granite, that appeals to the imagination. 
It seems to say,"In me there is the) weight 
of millions of years that are gone. . In me 
there is that which will endure for gener- 
ations to come. I am the symbol of eter- 
nity. If I am to be possessed by man, it 
can be only through courage and great 
labor. But, once I am possessed, my serv- 
ice will be as enduring as the hills from 
whence I came; as faithful as Love, which 
never dies, and which you seek, with my 
help, to commemorate.” 


FEW monuments now are inscribed with 

anything more than the family name. 
Our descendants will have to go back to 
the old “tombstones” forthequaint legends 
that bringa smile—like these, for example: 


Here under this great stone lies the remains 
of Susan Jones, wife of Thomas Jones, stone- 
cutter. This monument was erected by her 
husband as a tribute to her memory, and a 
specimen of his work. Monuments of the same 
style 250 dollars. 


Here lies our two children dear; 
One in Ireland, the other here. 


Here lies an old woman with a dangerous 
tongue, 

She slandered all her neighbors, and really 
thought it fun. 

She got so angry one day when in a slanderous 
fit, 

That a blood vessel burst, and the biter 
got bit, 

[his monument was erected by her victims 
in the town, 

And this heavy granite stone was laid to 
keep her body down. 


Reader, pass on—don’t waste your 
On bad biography and bitter rhyme; 
For what I am this crumbling clay assures, 
And what I was is no affair of yours. 


time 


Occasionally, even nowadays, there are 
orders that call for inscriptions; and some 
of these have an appropriate beauty which 
makes us wish there were more of them. 
This one, for instance, was carved on a 
monument that came from Barre. One 
likes to think of it being read, perhaps 
hundreds of years from now, bringing to 
other human hearts a far, sweet echo of 
the love that never dies. 


Warm summer sun shine kindly here, 

Warm southern. winds blow softly here, 

Green sod above lie light, lie light. 

Good night, dear heart, good night 
Good night. 


LIE NEL EL ME } 
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(Continued from page 16 ) 


proof that it is worth while; for this or- 
ganization,” laughed Mr. Reeves, *'is 
full of ex-office boys! Most of our officers 
and heads of departments started with us 
as office boys. They have come up through 
the ranks, because we picked those who 
possessed the right qualities. 

“The growth of this business is not due 
to me, nor to any other one man. It is the 
work of the whole organization! And that 
organization has achieved what is has, 
simply because it is made up of picked 
men. 

“The only part I can claim in it is this: 
Years ago, TE a good choice when I 
came with this company; and to-day, 
partly as a result of my choosing men, 
have the help of invaluable associates. So, 
you see, it is really to my mother that I 
owe the most important factors in my 
business life. 

* Both my father and my mother were 
determined that their children should 
have a Christian education. My uncle 
and aunt felt the same way about their 
own children. So, when I was twelve 

ears old, the two families moved to 
ount Airy, North Carolina, where we 
could attend a better school. 

“It seems to me," Mr. Reeves went on 
thoughtfully, *that I was especially for- 
tunate in having a father and a mother 
who cared more about the essentials of 
life than they did about the superficial 
things. I imagine that it was a great 
sacrifice for them to leave their home, and 
for my father to readjust his business 
affairs. But they didn't hesitate, for they 
considered education a fundamental ne- 
cessity. 


— 


"F9R two or three years I went to 
school at Mount Airy. Then, instead 
of fitting myself for college I obtained 
a position and went to work. 

“About a mile and a half from my home 
there was a tobacco factory, owned and 
managed by two brothers—James M. 
and Joseph H. Fulton—who were friends 
of my father's. When I went over there 
one day and asked for a job, they said to 
me: 
* Why, you don’t want to work here! 
The hours are long; from six o'clock in the 
morning until seven at night. You will 
have to add an extra half-hour at each 
end of the day, for the walk back and 
forth. That means breakfast at five 
o'clock, and supper not much before eight!" 

“I told them," Mr. Reeves went on, 
“that I was young and strong. I was able, 
and I knew I was willing, to work under 
those conditions. Anyway, I wanted to 
try it. 

***Very well,’ they said; ‘if that's the 
way you feel about it, we will let you know 
as soon as there is an opening for you.’ 

“I suppose every boy who seeks work 
has been told something of the same sort,” 
said Mr. Reeves. “Unfortunately, it is 
often only a perfunctory phrase; a formula 
used for getting rid of a boy without tell- 
ing him the plain truth. 

“The man to whom he has applied for a 
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Shippin 
tags, la 
etc. 


8 Distinct Uses 


Selling — speeds out excellently 
filled in letters, circulars, etc., to 
prospects. 
Recording— quickly and accu- 
rately imprints office records, etc. 
—accurately addresses 
els, waybills, invoices, 


Collecting — gets out statements 
on time, heads and dates bills. 

Disbursing — automatically lists 
names, numbers, rates on pay 
sheets, etc. 


Routing — lists route sheets 


Straight Addressing — 10 to 30 
times faster than pen or type- 
writer! No errors 

and legible. 
Identifying— For machines, 
cream cans, shrubs, etc. 


FREE trial—Easy Terms 


General Offices: 


907 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Albany 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 


Chicago 

Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 


Detroit 


Duluth 
Evansville 


Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Newark 
New Orleans 
New York 
Oakland 
Oklahoma City 
Omaha 
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coupon below! 


“37% Sales Increase!” 


Hansen Bros.$cale Co. Chicago. 


Wins New Business— 


Hansen Bros. Scale Co., famous Chicago Manu- 
facturers, use Addressograph-ed Direct Mail 
extensively for winning new sales! Mr. Hansen 
says: “We increased our business of 1924 over 
1923 by about 37%; or an increase of 66% 
over 1922 year's business !” 


Brings Better Class of Trade— 


"Since installing our Addressograph, our 
business has shown a steady growth. We find 
Addressograph-ed advertising is bringing us 

C. H. 


more business and a belter class of trade.” — 


Blanding Hardware Co., Harvey, N. Dak. 
FREE trial—Easy Terms— 


FREE trial proves more conclusively than 
words sales and cost-cutting advantages of a 
new 1925 RIBBON-print Addressograph. We 
ship machine to you all charges PREPAID. 
You don't obligate yourself one penny's worth. 
So mail coupon NOW while you're thinking about it! 


I 
I 
TRAOC MARK Pa 
^ 
^ 
MAIL 
Factories: 7 WITH YOUR 
Chicago—Brooklyn—London LETTERHEAD 
To Addressograph Co. 
Peoria ái Toledo", TER ^ 7 907 W. Van Buren = Chgo. 
adelphia 'ahpeton, N. D. 4 REE Book, “ 
EU h Washington ^ 0 ya ON Par 
Salt Lake City ^ g Send FREE Book, “How to Get 
San Antonio ^ Better Results from Form Let- 
niea =, tere 
Seattle p LJ Send prepaid FREE trial Hand machine. 
Spokene ^ Will return COLLECT unless we buy. 
St. Paul P4 g Send FREE catalog, sample address plate, etc. 
61-5-25 


FREE! 


Convince yourself of 
Addressograph advantages 
and savings at our expense. 
Simply check and mail 
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Your Cooking ` 
will be quicker 
— and better 


You will find a wonderful difference in 
your work and in the results you get from 
your cooking when you have an oil stove 
equipped with the Patented Kerogas Burners, 


Kerogas DOES Surpass. It's just like 
having a gas range, for you get a perfect 
gas flame —‘‘a flame within a flame" — 
strong and hot or simmering. You also get 
clean, even heat, and by just a turn of a 
little control wheel you have it always un- 
der perfect regulation — and your fuel cost 
is much less. Kerosene is the cheapest fuel 
you can use, and the Kerogas Burner uses 


^ only one part of it to 400 parts of air. 
D Many of the best makes of oil stoves are 
j equipped with the Kerogas Genuine One- 


Piece Brass Burner. They are stoves that 
deserve your confidence. They are good 
stoves. 

Look for the name KEROGAS on the 
burners and ask the dealer for a demonstra- 
tion. Learn in 5 minutes how you can do 
better cooking more easily, more quickly, 
and at lower cost than ever before. 


gue ISDS 


Manufactured by 


PATENTED 


KEROGAS 


j l TRADE BURNER MARK 


The Giant 
KEROGAS 


Burner 


Every "Giant Kerogas 
Oil Stove" equipped 
with "regular" Kerogas 
Burners also has one 
of the new Patented 
Giant Kerogas Burners. 
This "Giant" is capa- 
ble of the most intense 
heat— when you need it 
quickly — but is easily 
regulated for ordinary 
use. You can get the 
new Heavy Duty Giant 
Kerogas Oil Cook 
Stoves equipped en- 


tirely with Giant'' 
burners. Models 
equipped only with 
'"regular'' Kerogas 


Burners are also avail- 
able. 


The Kerogas Oven 

for Baking 

and Roasting 

is a fitting companion 
for the Kerogas Burner. 
Asreliable asany range 
oven ever made, and as 
durable. Gives sure, 
uniform results because 
its temperature can be 
regulated perfectly by 
burner beneath. 


A. J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO. 


12áÁFirst Avenue 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Burners, Ovcns, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges 
Also the Celebrated L & H Electrics Ranges and Appliances 


Dealer s Note: The best jobbers are prepared to suppl 
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job may know that there is no prospect of 
an opening; or he may know that he does 
not want that particular boy. But he 
hates to say so. It is easier to promise to 
let him know ‘if anything turns up.’ 

“That is not fair to the boy. h. goes 
away, hoping for something he is not go- 
ing to get. Moreover, he realizes after a 
whilethatthese promises to ‘let him know’ 
were mere empty words. It undermines 
his faith in all employers; and it gives him 
at the very start a wrong standard of 
business integrity. 

“To some men who make that casual 

romise, it seems a trifling matter. But 

think it is a very important one. I re- 
member how I felt when the promise was 
made to me: there was not a shadow of 
doubt in my mind that I would hear from 
those men. If.they had failed me, it would 
have, colored all my ideas of business and 
of business men. l 

“I have always remembered that ex- 
perience; and I have made it a point never 
to send an applicant away with the hope 
of ‘something turning up,’ unless I believe 
that something will turn up for him. 

“In my own case, my confidence was 
justified, for in a few days I received a 
etter offering me a position as shipping 
clerk. I think I covered the distance be- 
tween my home and the tobacco factory 
in record time," laughed Reeves; “‘and in 
a short while I was at work. 


“NAR. FULTON did not mention pay 

when I applied fora position; neither 
did he refer to the matter when I reported 
for work. The weeks and the months 
passed, and it was nearly a year later when 
the head bookkeeper asked what under- 
standing I had with Mr. Fulton regarding 
salary. I replied that my salary had not 
been discussed, and that whatever suited 
them would be pleasing to me. He asked 
me if a year was not a rather long time to 
work without some intimation as to com- 
pensation. He insisted on my naming 
some figure; so I suggested seventy-five 
cents per day. He replied that he had 
talked the matter over with my employers, 
and they wanted me to receive at least 
ninety cents, and would be entirely 
satished to make it a dollar per day. 
Without hesitation, I asked him to settle 
upon ninety cents. 

“You see, I was living at home and did 
not have to pay my expenses. Further- 
more, I was busy and did not have time or 
inclination to spend money. 

“But the real point is this: I wasn't 
concerned about the money I was to get. 
There were far more important things to 
be considered. I knew I had good em- 
ployers, who would look after my interests 
if I looked after theirs. And they did! I 
remained with them four years; and by 
that time, young as I was, I had become 
superintendent of a department, which 
was next to the highest position they had 
to offer. 

* When I had been there about a year, 
I was given charge of the commissary de- 

artment in addition to my other work. 

he commissary was a store for selling 
food supplies to the employees. Most of 
them were negroes; and as the negroes 
would not get up in the morning until they 
had to, a good many of them arrived at 
the factory without having had their 
breakfast. Then they would go to the 
commissary for something to eat. 
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“ As this meant that I must be on hand 
before the factory opened for work, I was 
obliged to get up before five o'clock in the 
morning. The commissary was also open 
after the factory closed, so it was usually 
eight o'clock or later when I reached home 
at night." 

“You did not have to take that extra 
job, did you?" I asked. 

“No, of course not," said Mr. Reeves. 
* But it didn't hurt me, and it was a help 
to my employers. 

“At the very beginning of my business 
life," he went on earnestly, “I realized 
the importance of winning the friendship 
of the men for whom I worked! I do not 
know that my father and mother taught 
me that principle in so many words; but 
all the inBuehct of my boyhood helped me 
to realize its value." 


“TF YOU were happy with your first em- 

ployers, and had reached such a good 
position with the company," I said, “why 
did you leave them?" 

“ Because I was still choosing," laughed 
Reeves. “By this time it began to dawn 
upon me that the tobacco manufacturing 
business was being acquired by the large 
companies, and that I should prepare for 
some other task in life. So I resigned my 

osition, and entered school at Oak Ridge 
nstitute. 

“You see, as I was not familiar with 
business, other than tobacco, I realized 
the necessity of again beginning at the 
bottom.. I took a business course, in- 
cluding accounting and stenography. 

* While at Oak Ridge, I tried to merit 
the friendship of the heads of the school, 
just as I had tried, when working at the 
tobacco factory, to make friends of my 
employers. 

“At the end of the year, the principals 
received a letter from Mr. J. S. Hunter, 
asking them to recommend one of the 
students for a position as stenographer 
and bookkeeper. They iéccommended me. 

“ Now, I wanted a job; and I wanted it 
as soon as possible! I was twenty-one 
years old by this time, and I was eager to 
get started. But I did not blindly jump 
at that chance! I did not want to make 
any false start. 

‘ My mother'sinfluencewasineradicably 
strong in me. I wanted to choose rightly 
my associates in business. It wasn't that 
I was concerned about getting into a rich 
and powerful company. But I wanted to 
be sure that I was going to work for men 
of high character; men in whom I could 
have confidence, and to whom I could 
gladly give the best of which I was capable. 

“You know,” Mr. Reeves said, smiling, 
**it would not be a bad idea if employers, 
as well as employees, had to give refer- 
ences as to character and ability. It is 
important to an employer to know what 
kind of person he is fiui. But it is even 
more important to an employee to know 
something about the men who are offer- 
ing him a job. 

“Applicants for positions are asked a 
good many questions. If they could turn 
the tables, and put some pertinent queries 
themselves, it would be a good thing all 
around. 

“I did not ask Mr. Hunter for ‘refer- 
ences,’” laughed Reeves; “but I did tell 
Mr. Holt, one of the principals at Oak 
Ridge, that I wanted to be sure I was to 
work for the right sort of man. He told 
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“Suddenly, one day, 


after twenty years 
I learned how to shave" 


“Td got into a habit, like lots of fellows, 
in shaving year after year with the same 
old ‘safety.’ š 

“I'd not kept up with the times. I'd 
heard of new inventions in razors, but 
I stayed in a rut. 

“I was out camping with a fellow who 
used a Valet AutoStrop Razor and was 
very enthusiastic. ‘Just try it,’ he 
urged. 

"Believe me, it was a revelation during 
those two weeks. 


“Results! Oh, what a difference! It's 
all in the stropping, I learned. 


“Give it a few strokes just before 
shaving. 


“TIl never go back to the ordinary 
‘safety’ because I'll never be content 
with a blade giving only a few shaves 
—each one worse as the blade dulls. 
I know the right way, now." 


This is the experience of many men. 
May be you are in a habit rut, so far 
as shaving is concerned. Have you tried 
the Valet AutoStrop Razor which 
automatically sharpens its blades 
without removal— cleans, too, without 
removal? 


Why not? Why keep to old- 
fashioned ways? Only by new tests 
can you progress. Just try a 
Valet AutoStrop Razor. Note its 


' superiority. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Valet Auto-Strop Razor 


A wide selection 
of sets, ranging 
from simple 
combination of 
razor, strop and 
blade to com- 
plete toilet kits 
—$1 to $25. 
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The RAZOR 
That 
Sharpens 
Itself 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., 656 First Avenue, New York City 
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Direct Subtraction 


Exclusively a Sundstrand feature in 
machines priced from $150 to $300 


Modern business demands speed and accuracy. Direct subtrac- 
tion as featured in the Sundstrand simplex line of machines 
meets the demand. 
Adding machines today without direct subtraction offer less than 
you have a right to expect and exact. Especially so as Sundstrands 
are priced as low as ordinary machines. 
Adding — direct subtraction — automatic-shift multiplication — 
division. Operation is simplicity itself. Nothing new to learn. 
Automatic Cross-Tabulator Carriage (optional) automatically 
adds, non-adds, subtracts. Provides ideally for ledger posting, 
statement making, stock records, etc. 

Re-orders tell the story; There are thousands 

of Sundstrand machines in daily use. 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO., Dept.A-5, Rockford, Ill. 
Sales and Service Stations Everywhere in United States and Foreign Countries 


Fp 
Direct Subtraction 


Featured Models 
$150and up 


Straight Line Models 
Without 
Direct Subtraction 
$100 and up 
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Dividing 


Motor or 
hand operated 


Adding and Calculating Machines 
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me Mr. Hunter had been his student; that 
he knew him intimately in school, and 
later in business; in short,” with a hu- 
morous twinkle in his eye, “Professor 
Holt unreservedly ‘recommended’ Mr. 
Hunter as an employer. 

“The day after I finished school I 
started my new work at $25 a month. 
Almost immediately, I was offered two 
other positions—one at $75 a month, the 
other at $100 a month. But I did not even 
consider accepting either of them. 

“In my business career,” Mr. Reeves 
went on, “I never have considered the 
immediate financial reward. A few years 
after I came with Mr. Hunter I was offered 
$25,000 a year (with a five-year contract) 
to go with another firm. My salary was 
only $5,000 a year, but I stayed where I 
was. 

“Why?” I again asked. 

“Because of a fundamental principle in 
my business creed,” was the reply. “I 
believe that a man should first make sure 
of two things: that he is connected with 
an enterprise in which he has faith; and 
that he is working for, and with, men of 
integrity and vision. 

“Tf he is certain of those two things, his 
future—if he does his part—will be safe 
right where he is. When I came with Mr. 
Hunter, the company was a new one. Its 

aid-in capital was five thousand dollars. 

he entire staff consisted of Mr. Hunter, 
his cousin, Mr. T. A. Hunter, Miss Mc- 
Donald, the stenographer, and me. 

* But I had faith in the future of the 
business, and was conscious of its useful- 
ness to humanity—fabrics ranking second 
to food in the necessities of life! And I 
had not been in the office a week before 
I knew that I was working for men of the 
highest character. 

* With these certainties in my mind, I 
knew that my own progress depended on 
me. If I served the business and the in- 
terests of my employers, I need not worry 
about my own interests. 

“The office was in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, then a comparatively small 
town; and I did one thing which shows 
that my mother'sinfluence was still strong: 
My salary was twenty-five dollars a month, 
and I paid eighteen a month to live at the 
best boarding-house in town. 

“Not that I had social ambitions!" he 
laughed. “Even if I had cherished any, I 
should not have had time to pursue them. 
I had no regular business hours. I worked 
all day—and as much of the night as was 
necessary to get things done. 


“WHE office force was so small, for- 
tunately for me, that I was brought 
into close contact with Mr. Hunter. e 
himself worked very hard, too hard for his 
strength. He died a few years later. He 
had worked himself into a young man's 
grave." 
“How did you escape?" I asked. 
“Well, I had a stronger constitution, to 


| start with. I had good health, and I have 


taken care of it. About two years after I 
came with the company I was sent up 
here to take charge of the New York end 
of the business. It meant a good deal of 
responsibility, added to hard work, and 
I began to feel the effects of it. The doctor 
said I must get out of doors more, so I 
bought a saddle horse. I still worked lonz 
hours at the office; but then I would go 
for a ride. Often it was nine or ten o'clock 
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at night and I had the bridle paths in 
Central Park all to myself; but I rode, 
just the same. 

"Every member of my family has a 
saddle horse, and we ride together. That, 
by the way, brings up a point which I re- 
gard as important to flarninees as to 
health. My week-endsbelongtothefamily. 
We live out in the country; and on Satur- 
day afternoons, Mrs. Reeves, the children, 
and I go into the woods for a long horse- 
back ride. Sunday mornings we all go to 
church and Sunday-school. In the after- 
noon we go into the woods again. We 
have a genuine family life, which con- 
tributes to good health as well as to happi- 
ness. 

“Why do you go to Sunday-school?" 
I asked. 

Mr. Reeves quickly replied, “ Because 
I think, generally speaking, Sunday-school 
for an hour on Sunday is the most whole- 
some place on earth for children; and Mrs. 
Reeves and I feel we have no right to ex- 
pect our neighbors to assume the full 
responsibility of Sunday training. 

“The ‘tired business man’ often thinks 
he is too tired to pay much attention to 
his family. But that is my way of resting 
from the cares of business. I think it 
must be a pretty good way, for I doubt 
if I have been kept away from business by 
sickness as much as ten days in twenty- 
five years. 
s Perhaps," he added with a smile, “the 
results would not be so satisfactory if I did 
not have a wonderful family. But it just 
happens that I have. You see,” he smiled 
again, “my wife is the best of all evidences 
that my mother taught me to choose care- 
fully, in selecting my associates. That is 
the most important choice any man has 
to make; and I was supremely fortunate 
in mine. 

“In fact, I always have been fortunate 
in this matter of choosing associates. Mr. 
Hunter was an invaluable friend to me. 
He not only gave me opportunities in the 
way of promotion but he made it possible 
for me to acquire stock in the company. 
He loaned me the money, and allowed me 
to pay off the debt as I was able. 

“ After his death, Mr. Robert G. Vaughn 
did the same thing. Mr. Vaughn is a 
banker in Greensboro. Officially, he was 
president of our company, and is now 
chairman of the board; however, Mr. 
Hunter was the active managing head. 
As our capital increased, Mr. Vaughn 
allowed me to use his credit to acquire 
more stock for myself. 


** X 7OU see how it works out. Because I 
had faith in the business and confi- 
dence in the men who controlled it, I could 
and did do eversa my power to pro- 
mote its interests. efore I had a single 
share of stock in it, I felt just as loyal to it 
as if it were my own business. Naturally, 
that hadits effect on my work. And, just as 
naturally, it had its effect on my employers. 
I wanted to be really in the business, and 
they helped me to realize this wish. 
“That has become a custom with this 
company. The younger members of the 
organization are encouraged to become 
stockholders. The heads of departments 
have a financial interest in this business. 
We feel that this is good for them and 
good for the company. 
“We have a sort s ee rule here, 
which I think is a wise one, but which is 


Write your own ticket,men 
An old fashioned shave — 


or Barbasol 


Occasionally, we hear of a man who 
doesn't care for Barbasol. 


That's very disquieting to us, and 
we always try to find out why. In- 
variably, investigation shows he tried 
Barbasol just once, and dropped back 
into the Dark Ages of shaving. 


But three million men have taken our 
suggestion literally—used Barbasol 
three times, according to directions — 
and found a bright new world of shav- 
ing ease and comfort. They tell us 
they'd $o back to whiskers before 
they'd give up Barbasol. 


All there is to Barbasol, you know, is 
wet the face, spread on Barbasol (but 
don't rub in) and shave! No brush. 
No rub-in. No after smart. No more 
weather itch or ingrowing hairs. 


Write your own ticket, men—a life- 
time of shaving trials, with the slow, 
torturous, old-fashioned rubbing-in 
and scraping—or Barbasol three 
times, so simple, smooth and sleek. 


Here’s the Barbasol ticket all ready for 
filling out. For the sake of your face, 
your time and your temper, send it in. 
After that, all druggists, 35c and 65c. 


* 
Q 
^ aes 


B 


gt The 
<“ Barbasol Co. 


€ Indianapolis, Ind. 
2D I'll use Barbasol three 


The Modern Way of Shaving À 


times; please send me 
your free trial tube. 
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Underwear UN SIN G Hosiery 
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Munsingwear is now obtainable in hosiery as well as in union suits. 
The hosiery line comprises an exceptionally large assortment of num- 
bers in the wanted colors and materials in styles for men, women, 
children, infants, and is already recognized by the trade as one of 
the great hosiery lines of the country. Thousands of Munsing- 
wear dealers have already put Munsingwear hosiery in stock and 
are selling the hosiery with the same confidence they have always 
had in selling Munsinqwear union suits. 


When buying your Munsingwear union 
suits, ask your dealer to show you samples 
of Munsingwear hosiery. You will find 
the same fine quality and workmanship 
in the hosiery that for so many years 
have characterized all’ under garments 
bearing the Munsingwear trade mark 


symbol, 


THE MUNSINGWEAR CORPORATION 


| Munsingwear Quality Assures Comfort and Service 
| 


| 
| 


not a common one. It is understood that 
the officers of the company and the de- 
partment heads are to invest most of their 
money in this business. The active of- 
ficers of our company actually have an 
agreement among themselves to the effect 
that they will first secure the approval of 
our executive committee before they in- 
vest a dollar on the outside, or accept an 
outside office or directorship, except in 
welfare organizations. 

"We want a man's interest—his un- 
divided interest. We want his allegiance. 
And we also want men who have faith in 
the business. 

“Ifa man has not enough confidence in 
our enterprise to put his own money into 
it, I am afraid he does not think it is 
worthy of his best service. And if he does 
put his money into it, he has an added in- 
centive to do his utmost to promote the 
success of the business. 

“In this organization we follow that 
well-known advice: ‘Put all your eggs in- 
to one basket—and then watch the basket!” 
We do more than watch it. All of us help 
to carry it and to add to its store of re- 
sources. The growth of the organization 
seems to show that the principle is a good 
one. 


à I WOULDIlike to ask you one question,” 
Isaid. “ You evidently picked the right 
kind of employer when you chose Mr. 
Hunter. But a great many boys and 
oung men are not so fortunate. If you 
had found yourself working for a man who 
did not conform to your ideas of what an 
employer should be, what would you have 
done?" 

“T would have resigned, with due no- 
tice!" said Mr. Reeves emphatically. “But 
first, I would have made sure that the 
fault did not rest with me instead of with 
“my employer. 

“I think it comes to this: Too many 
people—older men as well as the begin- 
ners—take a position because of the 
salary that goes with it. They will leave 
one place, and go to another which pays 
more, just because it does pay more. 

“T think that is a mistake. A position 
is worth what the men behind it are worth. 
If I were beginning all over again, I would 
do just as I did before. I would not 'pick 
out a job? I would choose a business 
and an employer! I would neither ask, 
nor care, what he was to pay me. I would 
know that my future odd depend on 
me, provided I made a wise choice of a 
place to begin. 

“I say again, that. when my mother 
taught us as children to choose the right 
kind of associates, she was really laying 
the corner stone of my business life. In 
fact, it is one of the corner stones of my 
whole life. I think it would be a good one 
for all fathers and mothers to give their 
children." 


"HOW Much Exercise is Enough 
for You?" More people suffer from 
over-exertion than from under-exer- 
tion, according to one of the highest 
authorities on physical training. 
Next month he tells you how much 
exercise is enough, and cautions you 
against cramming all your play into 
the week-ends. Also, he gives you a 
oe to follow in your efforts to keep 
t. 
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in Painting 


Guide Lor instance: when creating beautiful new floors from old 


SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 
HOUSEHOLD 


PAINTING GUIDE het. 


TOENAMEL— 


TOVARNISH—| TO STAIN— 


USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW 
SW Auto Enamel: for the man 


S-W Auto Enamel Clear: |- 4 ee 
who paints his own car a coloriess varnish assorted colors 
SW Auto Top and SW 
Auto Seat Dressing 


SWP Howse Paint: a full oil Ud z 
:f 
SW Concrete Wall Finish: aig oe CERES 
ul Rai 


S-W Handcraft Stain: 
Scar-Not Varnish: for wood- penetrating spots r rew 


only; such as 
Floorlac: varnish and stain com- 


TO PAINT— 
USE PRODUCT 


SURFACE 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE TOPS 
and SEATS 


BRICK 


Flat- Tone: tne washable flat oil Enameloid: assorted colors 


CEILINGS, toterior 
paint 


Varnish: weather resist- 262 tch E: 1 white,gray, 
SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish: weather mit | s Wy Oil Stain: for new wood | OldDutch Enamel: shire gry, 


a paint, resists weather 


Scar-Not Varnish: gloss Floorlac: varnish and stin com 


Velvet Finish Varnish No. 
1044: dries to a dull finish | SW Handcraft Stain: 


without rubbing Pes uit ee E 


SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish: er si | SW Oil Stain: for new wood 


SWP House Paint 
Metalastic (iron or wire only) SW Preservative Shingle 


SW Roof and Bridge Paint: tain 


for rough work 


S-W Inside Floor Paint: Mar-Not Varnish: SW Inside Floor Paint: 
stands repeated scrubbing water es) heel- proof the enamel-hke finish 


S-W Concrete Floor Finish: = = ee Concrete Floor Finish: 
wears well; washes well high-gloss; durable 


EW Porch end Deck Pain a 
ee m =| EE 
a Lk NN EST TITRE 
SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish: S-W Preservative Shine Old Dutch Enamel: endunng 
weather resisting gloss 
SW Inside Floor Paint: | Mar-Not Varnish: ees 
stands repeated scrubbing protects the pattern 


SW Roof and Bridge Pai: 
n ue k dried S-W Preservative Shingle 
Ebonol: black coal tar paint Stain 


S-W Screen Enamel i 9 pw Screen Enamel 


SER [ueri 


Flat- Tone: the washable rl A Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
SWP House Paint: 
full oil gloss 


gray, ivory. gloss or rubbed effect 
Enameloid: high glow Rexpar Varnish: Floorlac: a varnish and stain com- 
assorted colors durable, elastic bined 


Enameloid : sorted colors 
Scar-Not Varnish : S-W Handcraft Stain: pene- 


Old Dutch Enamel: «hie, 

gray. ivory. gloss or rubbed effect 
high gloss but can be rubbed trating spirit stain for new 
to a dull finish hardwood 


Velvet Finish Varnish No. SW ON Sistas Rind 


1044: dries dull without rub- | Floorlac: for new or old wood; a 
bing varnish and stain combined 


Si ERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Exterior 


CONCRETE 


DOORS, Interior SWP House Paint 


Old Dutch Enamel: «hte gray, 


ivory ; for interior and exterier 


FLOORS, Interior (wood) 


Concrete 


Porch 


FURNITURE, indoors 


Porch 


HOUSE Le" GARAGE 


Exterior 


SW Inside Floor Paint: 


the enamel-like finish 


LINOLEUM 


ROOFS, Shingte 
Metal 


Composition 


WALLS, Interior (Plaster or 
Wallboard) 


Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
gray. ivory ; dull or gloss; aris- 
tocrat of enamels, specified by 

leading architects 

Enameloid : assorted colors 


SWP House Paint: glos 


WOODWORK, Interior 
Flat-Tone: fist oil paint 


For Cleaning Painted 
and Varnished Sur- 
faces use Flaxoap. 
Made from linsced 
oil—contains no free 


alkali — restores origi- SHERWIN a WILLIAMS 
nal lustre. 
—T] Payment Plan 


Arrangements have now been perfected 
by Sherwin-Williams whereby the paint- 
ing of residential property may readily 
be arranged on a convenient payment 
basis Recognized business practise is 
now, therefore, made available to the 
property owner without difficulty or 
red tape. The Sherwin-Williams '' Paint 
Headquarters” Dealer will gladly give 
you full information 


For Removing Paint 
and Varmish use 
Taxite — quick — easy 
—thorough — econom- 
ical —can be uscd by 
anyonc—on any 
surface. 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
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RESINOL 


linbeck 
the hidden 


beauty in your skin 


FRENCH authority 
once said, “There are no 
ugly women—there are 
only those who do not 
know how to look beautiful.” 


The most important element in 
the beauty of the face is the con- 
dition of the skin, and ever 
woman has complexion possibili- 
ties only waiting to be released 
by proper care. 


The daily use of Resinol Soap gives just 
this care because it helps the skin to 
maintain its normal activity—the basis 
of all skin beauty. Made of the purest 
and gentlest cleansing ingredients (to 
which has been added the Resinol proper- 
ties), it easily rids the pores of clogging 
impurities, permitting them to breathe 
and resist germ infection. 


Its distinctive fragrance and deep color 
come naturally from the Resinol it con- 
tains—that same quality which makes 
its lather so soft, soothing and refreshing. 
Begin today to use Resinol Soap for your 
toilet and bath. Within a week you will 
doubtless be amazed at the new beauty 
in your skin. 


For special irritations, apply a little 
Resinol Ointment and see how quickly it 
clears them away. This healing ointment 
has also been used successfully for years for 
the relief of itching, burning skin troubles. 
Your druggist sells the Resinol products. 


Dept. H, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me, without charge, a sample of 


i 
Resinol Soap and Resinol Ointment. | 
l 
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Exit Eglantine! 


(Continued from page 33) 


good-looking in an outdoor boyish way, 
and his clothes were ena fag belie 
not to attract attention. His face may 
have been a little more tanned and his 
hands somewhat harder than suited the 
Rosenberg Quakeress’s critical Harlem 
taste, but it was his obvious uncertainty, 
and nothing more, that had trained the 
battery of her giggles upon him. In the 
opinion of Miss Rosenberg, anyone who 
did not know the seating plan of the 
leading New York theatres was a rube. 

* Ain't he good?” she whispered to Eg- 
lantine. 

Eglantine was silent. She could not 
have spoken just then had her life de- 
pended upon making a remark. Her eyes 
were still fixed upon the young man in a 
stare of sheer terror. 

“It can't be!” she told herself. “It’s 
not true! I’m seeing things! It's because 
it's so hot! It's because I didn't eat any- 
thing to-day! Nat Gowan's three thou- 
sand six hundred miles from here!" 


But, even as she frantically denied the 


possibility, she knew that it was Nat Gow- 
an. A woman does not quickly forget 
her first love, particularly when she has 
gone through grade school and high school 
with him. 

“T can't show him to his place! I can't! 
Ican't!" whispered Eglantine. 

But there is much to be said in favor of 
the force of habit—though, of course, most 
of it has been said before. Eglantine's 
trembling legs obeyed that almost irresist- 
ible force. She advanced to meet Nat, and 
held out her hand for the stub of his 
ticket—the hand that still wore on its 
little finger the friendship ring that he had 
given heron her sixteenth birthday. Surely 
he must look up and know her now! 


UT Nat Gowan did not look at her at 

all. His eyes were fixed eagerly, impa- 
tiently, upon the painted curtain that hid 
the stage from his view. Eglantine floated 
without volition of her own ahead of him 
up the aisle, she indicated his seat, she 
gave him a program, and all the while Nat 
had not once glanced at her. To him, she 
was an automaton, nothing more. The 
real Eglantine, that is, the Jane Gibson he 
had known, was somewhere back of the 
curtain there. Eglantine, who had prayed 
that he might not recognize her, found 
herself inconsistently hurt that he did not 
even look imher direction. 

“In the same circumstances I'd have 
known Nat at once," she bitterly reflected. 
"Instinct would tell me. But then, of 
course, he doesn't care about me. Any- 
how, Muriel isn't with him. Oh, he mustn't 
know I’m doing this; he mustn't, he 
mustn't!" 

As she guided others up the aisle she 
kept her eyes fixed on the back of Nat's 
unconscious head. He was impatiently 
scanning his program now, searching, she 
knew, for her name. Well, he might as 
well stop looking! With a start, Eglantine 
remembered that Miss Joy O'Day figured 
in the play as Miss Jennifer Gibson, 
youngest daughter of the House of 
Gibson. 

"He'll think that's me—till he sees 


her," thought Eglantine. “And then he'll 
think how I have changed!" she twitted 
herself, setting her teeth on a chuckle 
that was three fourths a sob. 

Up and down the aisle she traveled, up 
and down the aisle, her eyes enormous, 
her checks the grayish-white of paper. 
Through a veil of mist she saw the theatre- 

oers she guided, the ticket stubs they 
Reldout to her. 

"What's eating you?" demanded the 
Rosenberg Quakeress, her manner more 
kindly than her words. “Your face looks 
like a big can of grease paint, with some 
lampblack jabbed in for eyes. I guess the 
heat’s gotcha, all right. Better go rest 
a while, before it’s time to dress O’ Day. 
I'll look after your seats; anyhow, they're 
most all full. Better scoot.” 

“Thanks,” murmured Eglantine, grate- 
fully, and scooted. 


SHE stopped to wring her hands in de- 
spair on the steep stairs that led to 
the ingénue's dressing-room. 

"He'll tell everyone back home," she 
thought. "He'll tell Muriel. Hl know." 
That was the real crux of the thing. **Oh, 
what'll I do? What'll I do? Idiot! There's 
nothing you can do." 

Further reflection confirmed her in this 
opinion. She was convinced, as she threw 
open Miss O'Day's door, that nothing 
pleasant could ever happen again in the 
world. It did not surprise her, therefore, 
to be greeted with a volley of vituperation. 
The past few hours had not been partic- 
ularly auspicious ones for Miss O'Day, 
either, if it comes to that. 

The manager, a frank soul, had told her 
that his grandmother, aged eighty-four, 
back in Puy Russia, approximated his 
idea of an ingénue mile bat more closely 
than did Miss O’Day. Miss O’Day at 
once proceeded to test the truth of the 
adage that sorrows are halved by sharing 
them with another. 

“Huh!” she snorted, as Eglantine opened 
the door. “Loafer! Lazybones! Cheat!” 

“Is something the matter, Miss O’ Day?” 
inquired Eglantine. 

er tone of entire unconcern was too 
much for the now nonexistent equanimity 
of the ingénue. All at once, Miss O'Day 
seized the shoulders of the little usher in 
an angry grip, and shook them vigorously. 
Their youthful slimness, instead of incit- 
ing her pity, seemed to have the effect of 
tightening her clutch. 

“TIl show you what's the matter!" she 
snapped. 

She shook and shook. It was she who 
was red-faced and breathless after a mo- 
ment or two. Eglantine still kept the 
unmoved expression of a sleep-walker that 
had been on her face when she had first 
entered the door. She felt dimly that she 
ought to resent being shaken, but she 
couldn't focus her mind on it just. then. 
All that she could think of was Nat, sitting 
out there in his orchestra seat, his eager 
eyes fixed on the stage. 

uis that'll hurry you up a little!" 
gasped Miss O'Day finally, in the righteous 
accents of one who has unshirkingly per- 
formed a painful duty. “Get to it; now! 
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Out of about 
9,000,000 Balloons running 
3,000,000 are MICHELINS 


90 % of all the cars atthe recent New 
E O York and Chicago Automobile 
Shows were equipped with balloon tires. 


The balloon era is here, and Michelin is 
its leader. 


You, too, should be using Michelin Comfort 

Balloons. They have proved their superior- 

ity. They cost practically no more than high 

pressure tires and you can change to them 

one at a time as your high pressure tires 

wear out. Ask your dealer how to do this. 
Michelin makes balloon tires for present rims and 


for the new small-diameter wheels; also high pressure 
tires and the famous Michelin Ring Shaped Tubes 


Michelin Tire Company, Milltown, New Jersey 
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J. E. GREENSLADE 


F. WYNN 
Portland 


WARREN HARTLE 
Chicago 


“After 10 years in the “Last week my earnings 
Railway mail service I de- amounted to $554.37; this 
cided to make a change. week will go over $400.00. 
Earned more than $1,000 Thanks to the N. S. T. A.” 
the first 30 days." 


I 'LL come directly to the point. First you'll 
say, "I could never do it: These men were 
lucky." But remember the men whose pic- 
tures are shown above are only four out of 
thousands and if you think it's luck that has 
suddenly raised thousands of men into the big 
pay class you're fooling yourself! 


Easy to Double Salary 

But let’s get down to your own case. You 
want more money. You want the good things 
in life, a comfortable home of your own where 
you can entertain, a snappy car, membership 
in a good club, good clothes, advantages for 
your loved ones, travel and a place of impor- 
tance in your community. All this can be 
yours. And I'll prove it to you, FREE. 

First of all get this one thing right; such 
achievement is not luck—it’s KNOWING 
HOW! And KNOWING HOW in a field in 
which your opportunities and rewards are ten 
times greater than in other work. In short, 
I'll prove that I can help make you a Master 
Salesman—and you know the incomes good 
salesmen make. 

Every one of the four men shown above was 
sure that he could never SELL! They thought 
Salesmen were "born" and not “made”! 
When I said, " Enter the Selling Field where 
chances in your favor are ten to one," they 
said it couldn't be done. But I proved to 
them that this Association could take any 
man—regardless of his lack of selling experi- 
ence—and in a short time make a MASTER 
SALESMAN of him—make him capable of 
earning anywhere from $5,000 to $10,000 a 


5i Simple asA B C 


You may think my promise remarkable. 
A 2 K : 
Yet there is nothing remarkable about it. 


“I didn't want to work for 
small pay. Easily proved Mr. 
Greenslade was right. 
$13,500 last year—over $1,000 
every month.” 


Youre Fooling 


GEO. W. KEARNS 
Oklahoma 


A. H. WARD 
Chicago 
“From $60 a month working 

on a ranch, to 4 in two 


wecks, is the step I took after 
, 


Made 
this training." 


Yourself 


-1f Vou Think These Pig Pay 
Becords Are Due to LUCK! 


But don't take my word for it! When I tell you 
that you can quickly increase your earning 
power; I'll PROVE IT! FREE! I'll show you 
hundreds of men like yourself who have done 
it. And i'ii show you how you can do it, too. 


Salesmanship is governed by rules and laws. 
There are certain ways of saying and doing 
things, certain ways of approaching a prospect 
to get his undivided attention, certain ways 
to overcome objections, batter down preju- 
dices and outwit competition. 

Just as you learned the alphabet, so you can 
learn salesmanship. And through the NA- 
TIONAL DEMONSTRATION METHOD— 
an exclusive feature of the N. S. T. A. Sys- 
tem of Salesmanship Training—you gain the 
equivalent of actual experience while studying. 

The N. S. T. A. System of Salesmanship 
Training and Employment Service will enable 
you to quickly step into the ranks of successful 
salesmen—will give you a big advantage over 
those who lack this training. It will enable 
you to jump from small pay to a real man's 
income. 


Remarkable Book, **Modern 
Salesmanship," Sent FREE 


With my compliments I want to send you a 
most remarkable book, “Modern Salesman- 
ship.” 

It will show you how vou can easily become 
a Master Salesman— a big money-maker—how 
the N. S. T. A. System of Salesmanship Train- 
ing will give you years of selling experience in 
a few weeks; how our FREE Employment 
Service will help select and secure a good sell- 
ing position when you are qualified and ready. 
And it will give vou success stories of former 
routine workers who are now earning amazing 
salaries as salesmen. Mail the 
coupon today. In every man's 
life there is one big moment 
when he makes the decision 
that robs him of success— or 
leads him on to fortune. This 
may be your turning point. 


National Salesmen's Training Association 
Dept. E-23, N. S. T. A. Buildings, 1139 N. Dearborn, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NATIONAL SALESMENS 
TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
— 


Dept, E-23, N. S. 

Send me free your book, “Modern Salesmanship,” and 
Proof that Lean become a MASTER SALESMAN, 
NAMES 2536-09025 

ADDRESS... 
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A little action, please! I'll waar the pink 
dress to-night, in the seconggct.”’ 

Eglantine made no ansg@F as she slow- 
ly and dreamily bega remove Miss 
O'Day’s one-piece dr twasa laborious 
task, and she perfoffned it like one under 
a spell. Miss O'D&y twitched beneath the 
fumbling fingérs, but kept her mouth 
grimly shut. At last Eglantine drifted 
into the closet, and emerged after a mo- 
ment with the second-act parasol and the 
garden-party dress. 

“Ninny!” shrilled Miss O'Day. “I said 
pink, didn't I—p-i-n-k? Do you call that 
pink? Can't I learn you nothing at all?" 

She suddenly leaned over, and sharply 
boxed Eglantine's ears! 

“You little color-blind zany!” she con- 
temptuously exclaimed. “If you don’t 
know pink from white, I'll have to get the 
dress myself." 


N ALL the course of her brief but check- 

ered career, Eglantine's ears had never 
before been boxed. That brief auricular 
slap drove her suddenly berserk. She 
stood stock-still for a moment, then sprang 
after Miss O’Day and slammed the closet 
door upon her plump back. The lock 
clicked, automatically. After a startled 
silence there came from within a faint 
cheeping, like that of a muffled canary. 
The theatre was an old one, and the 
closet was substantially built. 

Eglantine regarded the closet door for a 
moment with furious eyes. Then her wide 
gaze fell upon the white dress still in her 
hand. Miss O'Day had a grudge against 
that dress, because she had overheard the 
society mother of the play comment that 
the ingénue looked like a white elephant 
in it. Nevertheless, it was a charming 
dress, of texture as fairy-like as the tracety 
of frost on the window pane. 

;"] could wear that!" thought Eglan- 
tine. 

Automatically, she began to remove the 
Quakeress uniform. With sure, swift hands 
she fluffed her dark hair, slapped grease 
paint over her face, rubbed it in, wi 
off the residue, added color from Miss 
O'Day's make-up box, skillfully smudged 
in dark lines under her brown eyes. 
the while she worked that faint cheeping 
came from the closet. But Eglantine did 
not even turn her eyes in that direction. ` 

She slipped over her head the shinirig 
sheath of the frost-tracery frock. It hung 
loosely upon her in demure, soft folds. 
Above its naive girlishness her face shone 
out, incredibly excited, and shiny-eved, 
pe young The author of the play (it was 
his first, and he was still young enough to 
be optimistic in such matters) had scrib- 
bled in the stage directions that Miss 
Jennifer Gibson, daughter of the House of 
Gibson, “ Must be young. This is her first 
garden party and she must look that way.” 

Eglantine did look exactly that way. 

“They'll kill me," she thought, with 
fearful elation. “But what do 1 care, so 
long as they don't do it till afterward >” 

She was ready now, and she stood 
trembling and repeating the longest speech 
of the ingénue as she waited: 

“What do I know of the world? I am 
only a young girl, sir. What can I say to 
yout 
_“Tcouldn’t forget it if I tried," Eglan- 
tine told herself. “I can say it perfectly 
well if I get the chance. I could have been 
saying it all this time if I'd had the 
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Thank Goodness! 


—it wasn’t really true 


R weeks she had been upset. Dark doubts and misgivings crowded 
through her mind. He had been so attentive; yet when he went 
away he didn’t write.QCould it possibly be that insidious thing—what 
is it the magazines speak of when your breath is not just right? Fi- 
nally his letter came; everything was all right.([But never again did she 
omit that simple precaution in her toilet. She wanted to be sure. 


Its true. Even your best friends will 
not tell you when you have halitosis (un- 
pleasant breath). That's the trouble. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes 
from some deep-seated organic disorder 
that requires professional advice. But 
usually—and | fortunately —halitosis is 
only a local condition that yields to the 
regular use of Listerine as a mouth wash 
and gargle. It is an interesting thing that 
this well-known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dressings, pos- 
sesses these unusual properties as a breath 
deodorant. 


Test the remarkable deodorizing effects 
of Listerine this way: Rub a little onion 
on your fingers. Then apply Listerine and 
nete how quickly the onion odor disap- 
pears. 


This safe and long-trusted antiseptic 
has dozens of different uses; note the little 
circular that comes with every bottle. 
Your druggist sells Listerine in the origi- 
nal brown package only — never in bulk. 
There are three sizes: three ounce, seven 
ounce and fourteen"ounce. Buy the large 
size for economy.—Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


LISTERINE Throat Tablets are now available. Please do not 

make the mistake of expecting them to correct bad breath. Rely 

on the liquid, Listerine. Containing all of the antiseptic essential 

oils of Listerine, however, they are very valuable as a relief for 
throat irritatiens — 25 cents. 
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“WITH THE BOX-SPRING GUEST BED" 


A Revelation in Sleeping Comfort 


YOUR guests deserve a fine, soft bed—as good 

as your own. At the same time you want a fine, 
soft davenport—one so attractive in design and lux- 
uriously restful that no one would dream it con- 
cealed a bed. In a Royal Easy Bed-Davenport both 
desires are gratificd—bcyond your expectations. 
A revelation in sleeping comfort! Nachman spring- 
unit construction, made especially for Royal. Soft, 
yielding and restful to sit upon! A happy combina- 
tion— possible through box-spring construction— 
and a new principle. Does not fold—cannot sag. 
Stylish—splendidly designed. No mattress fo buy. 
Cedar-covered bedding compartment. Sold singly 
or in suites with Royal Easy Chairs. 


The “World's Easiest Easy Chair" 
—with the new “Pull-Ring”’ 


Royal Easy Chairs bring you a new degree of com- 
fort and relaxation. Press a button and the back re- 
clines to any point that pleases you most.Overstuffed 
models have new, hidden **pull-ring'"' to control the 
back. Disappearing foot-rest. Truly, the **world's 
easiest casy chair." Mail coupon below for name 
of your dealer and Royal Style Book, frce. 


Royal Easy Chair Corporation, Sturgis, Mich., U. S. A. 


TRoyaltasy 


Bedy 


Mavenports 


Mail This Coupon for Free Style Book, 
Royal Easy Chair Corp’n: Sturgis, Mich. Please send me your free book. 


! Name 
\ Street — — ——————  City-— — ——— State — z; 


chance. Well, maybe when they see how 
well I do it, they'll— Oh, I'm crazy, I must 
be, to do such a thing!" 

'Then suddenly the trump of doom 
sounded for her in the call-boy's summons 
for Miss O'Day. For a moment Eglantine 
leaned limply against the wall, a small 
white figure of fright. Then she drew her- 
self up, reached blindly for the ruffled 
parasol, and went out of the room with 
that gracefully awkward carriage for which 
pun O'Day had striven so futilely and 
ong. 

“What do I know of the world?” her 
stiff lips formed the words as she hurried 
down the stairs. 


JATER, there raged a hot controversy 
among the various back-scene poten- 
tates as to how in the world Eglantine got 
on the stage without being stopped. Asa 
matter of fact, nothing could have been 
easier. With her parasol tilted slightly 
forward over her face, she merely sauntered 
through the wings without arousing even 
a suspicious glance. 

This story might have ended very dif- 
ferently except for the unfortunate phe- 
nomenon that now occurred—the stage 
came out to meet Eglantine. At least, she 


'suddenly found herself projected into the 


bright sunlight of a garden party without 
being in the least aware how she got there. 
She stopped short, blinked, and looked 
about her with a wild stare. 

Something else happened at that mo- 
ment to contribute to her confusion. Eg- 
lantine caught a glimpse of the audience— 
all those rows and rows of disembodied 
heads, and every row of them all pitching 
up and down, like small boats in a choppy 
sea. Eglantine distinctly saw them roll. 

It was such an unpleasant sight that 
for a moment she forgot Nat, and her 
desperate need of success. 

But Nat was not forgetting her. Her 
entrance was being greeted with a round 
of applause, feeble at first, then swelling 
in volume until it almost rivaled the 
greeting given the star. Afterward, no- 
body could understand how that had 
happened, either. Like most miracles, it 
was very simply performed. Nat started 
the applause, xd. deaf to its solo effect, 
kept at it with Western zest and persist- 
ence. After a moment, others joined in, 
hesitatingly at first, then with more as- 
surance, "bluffed into believing that here 
was an actress they ought to pretend to 
know. 

A volley of shots from a machine gun 
could not have startled Eglantine more. 
Nothing was further from her expectation 
or her desire than applause just then. She 
stopped dead in her tracks, while every 
vestige of color rushed away from behind 
the little disks of rouge on her cheeks. 

“Oh!” gasped Eglantine. 

It was her first speech, and one that the 
optimistic young author had not written 
into the lines. 

Naturally, consternation had seized the 
rest of the cast the moment the intruder 
had stepped on the stage. But no one 
could have guessed as much from the 
heroic way in which they went on with 
their lines. Now the garden-party greet- 
ings were over, and they were giving 
Eglantine the cue for that longest speech 
of hers. 

“W-what—what—what,” stammered 
Eglantine. 
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Decorator's own dining-room 
shows new use of pattern floors 


She secures unusual 
effect by basing decora- 
tion on an Armstrong 
floor of color and design. 


OME rooms are mere acci- 

dents—but not the one you 
see here. It shows the skillful 
touch of a New York decorator 
who realized what style and 
charm a pattern floor contrib- 
utes to a room. 


This decorator’s own dining- 
room is but one of many equally 
attractive examples of the new 
vogue for pattern linoleum 
floors. What she has done and 
what other home lovers are 
doing to vitalize tastefully 
planned decoration by floors 
of color and design, you can 
do in your own home. 


A keynote of color 


For today, from the many new 
Armstrong patterns created by 
expert designers, you can select 
floors that are brilliant or sub- 
tle, formal or gay, whatever 
keynote of color the spirit of 
the room you are decorating 
demands. 


Would you like a lovely, lus- 
trous, neutral gray or brown floor 
to act as a foil for fine Oriental rugs 
to make your living-room furniture 
look brighter, smarter? The new Arm- 
strong's Jaspé is such a floor. 


Or, perhaps you prefer a dashing 
Handcraft tile effect to enliven your 
sun porch, a shadowy all-over pat- 
tern for your bedroom, a realistic 
marble design for your entrance hall. 


Let your imagination have full 
sway! For in the many new floor 
patterns in Armstrong’s Linoleum, 
you will find just the color and de- 
sign you need to make your floors 
a harmonious part of any decorative 
scheme you have in mind. And kept 


This black and cream inlaid floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum in the dining-room of Agnes Foster 

"right, formerly President of the Interior Decorators’ League of New York, sets a color keynote 
for the decorative scheme of the whole tastefully planned room. This floor is permanently cemented 
in place over a lining of builders! deadening felt. A mitered black border adds to its smartness. 


waxed and polished, such floors will 
retain their beauty for a lifetime. 


All the new designs are now on dis- 
play at good furniture and department 
stores. Stop in to see them the next 
time you are shopping. 


Interior Decorator’s help free 


Mrs. Hazel Dell Brown, in charge of 
our Bureau of Interior Decoration, 
will gladly help you select new floors 
of color and charm for any room or 
‘group of rooms you describe to her. 


She will also suggest individual 
decorative ideas for furnishings and 
draperies if you so desire. Consult 
with her. This helpful service for 
home decorators is free. 


A book you should have 


Its title is “Floors, Furniture, and 
Color.” It is written by an authority 
on home decoration, Agnes Foster 
Wright. Mrs. Wright was formerly 
President of the Interior Decorators’ 
League of New York, and is a con- 
tributor to House and Garden and 
other magazines you read. Her new 
book suggests many decorative 
ideas for different types of rooms to 
be found in large or small homes. 


It will be sent post- Look fòr the 

paid anywhere in the CIRCLE A 

United States for 25c. trademark on 
the burlap back 


Write Armstrong Cork 
Company, Linoleum 
Division, 2503 Liberty 
St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong's Linoleum foreery floor in thehouse 
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— Union Pacific 


Zion Canyon M 
Zion National Park 


Arm in Arm with the 
Spirit of Adventure 


in these Peerless Playgrounds of the West 


Out West—there in the Colorado Rockies and beyond, all 
the way to the Pacific Coast is the greatest of God's breathing 
spaces! Thereis Romance! Thrills! Adventure! Beauty! Magic! 
Wonderment! 

The earth holds no stranger marvels than Yellowstone's 
geysers. Noclimateso seductive as California's. No flaming can- 
yons and jeweled amphitheatres so colorful as Southern Utah's. 
The Pacific Northwest is a veritable Scenic Eden. 

Be a pioneer—let your pioneering spirit expand out West this 
summer. The very name Union Pacific breathes adventure! 


See Something New! See These Places 


The Colorado Rockies— Pikes Peak Zion National Park, Bryce Canyon 


. Rocky Mountain National Park Cedar Breaks, Kaibab Forest, Grand 
Yellowstone National Park Canyon 
California Great Salt Lake and the Wasatch Canyons 
Yosemite—Sequoia— Tahoe Idaho Mountains, Lakes and Rivers 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska Cheyenne and Pendleton Frontier Festivals 
Mount Rainier National Park Mesa Verde National Park 
Hawaii National Parks Crater Lake National Park 


Ask those who've been there! Any one of these places is 
worth a trip across the continent. But by using the highly 
perfected travel service of the Union Pacific you may combine 
as many as you wish at little cost in one wonder tour. Let 
us tell you how to do it. 


Send for Free Travel Booklets 


Indicate places you wish to visit, and we will send you free de- 
scriptive booklets, maps, full information about low summer 
fares and generally help you with your plans. Write today. 


Address nearest Union Pacific Representative, or General Passenger Agent at 
Omaha, Neb. :: Salt Lake City, Utah :: Portland, Ore. :: Los Angeles, Cal. 


The moment of her great triumph had 


come. At last she had an audience—and 
terror had wiped the lines from her lips! 
She stared blankly before her, thought 
she caught a glimpse of Nat Gowan's 
astonished face, and made a supreme 
effort. 

"What do you know? What do you 

know? What do you know?" gasped Eg- 
lantine. 
. Somewhere in the audience a solitary 
titter rose. Reinforcements joined it here 
and there. The laughter swelled to a roar 
that sounded to Eglantine like a gibber- 
ing chorus from hell. She turned and 
blindly fled. 

Left behind, the rest of the players 
rapidly improvised lines to save the. oc- 
casion. If a fire had suddenly broken out 
on the stage they would have done their 
best to make it look like a part of the 
setting. 

“Hush!” coyly hinted the leading lady 
—she whom Eglantine had criticized so 
scathingly an hour ago. “She goes to 
meet her sweetheart. A fine young man, 
but no money at all. She will never be 
allowed to marry him. Poor babes in the 
wood!” 

But, as a matter of fact, it was the 
stage manager whom Eglantine had gone 
to meet, and there was nothing loverlike 
about his manner at the moment. 

“And who the deuce are you?” he 
wanted to know, with an arresting grip on 
her arm. 

Eglantine gulped, and tried to remem- 


er. 

““M-M-Miss O'Day's understudy,” she 
achieved at last. 

“Understudy!” commented the stage 
manager. ‘“Where’s O'Day?” 

"She was—detained,” gasped Eglan- 
tine. "Unavoidably," she added. “It 
wasn't her fault. She'll be here right 
away." 

«he'd better be," remarked the stage 
manager briefly. “As for you, my girl, 
get to thunder out of here, and stay out." 

Eglantine went. In the ushers' dress- 
ing-room, she slipped out of the frost- 
tracery dress and donned the shabby little 
black crépe and the poke-bonnet hat that 
had served as her summer costume for the 
past two years. ` 

Everything was over forever. Even her 
firefly job was gone. What would she do 
next? Oh, what did it matter, anyhow! 
'The first thing that she would do would 
be to go to supper with Merry Jerry, she 
thought; he wouldn't nánd thie she was 
out of a job. Merry Jerry liked them down 
on their luck. 


HE'Dhadher chance, her golden chance. 

Ithadslipped through her clumsy fingers 
and lay broken at her feet. And Nat had 
seen! That was the most terrible part of 
it all. Nat had seen! Well, it couldn't 
be helped now. And, of course, she'd 
never see him again. 

Eglantine gave a last listless glance at 
the narrow strip of pock-marked mirror in 
the ushers’ dressing-room. She saw a 
white, unhappy face, still blotched with 
two little rounds of rouge, which she 
didn't bother to remove or improve. With 
the nonchalance of one who has nothing to 
gain or lose, she picked up the white dress 
and hurried back to the stage door. 

“Here,” she said, holding out the dress 
to the surly doorkeeper, who showed sur- 
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" After a day's trip in Florida's 
heat milk stays fresh 5 days" — 


“I have been using the Leonard Clean- 
able Refrigerator for eight years. Our 
milk, coming from Miami, is a day old 
when received. I can keep it five days 
inthe Leonard and it will still besweet." 
—Mrs. C. D. Harrington, Key West, Fla. 


An unusual experience, but character- 
istic of theten-walled Leonard! For 43 
earsthisdependablefood protectorhas 
nthe unfailing friend ot housewives. 
Furnishingbest refrigeration atleastcost, 
it pays foritselfin food saved, wasteelimi- 
nated, health protected. Oneoutofevery 
sixrefrigerators sold is madeby Leonard. 


POLAR FELT INSULATION 


The Leonard's insulation is Polar Felt, 
achemically-treated material, odorless, 
clean, hollowstrands confining immov- 
able air. It was adopted only after test- 
ing and rejecting many other materials 
suchascork, mineral woolandcharcoal. 


The Leonard’s one-piece food chamber 
is triple porcelain coated. Porcelain ex- 


Leonard 


CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


"Like a Clean China Dish" 


Says 
Mrs. Harrington 


tends clear around the door frame. See 
this exclusive Leonard feature, and the 
new self-closing lock and patented cop- 
per drain pipe and trap. 


TheLeonard canalsobehad with French 
gray porcelain lining. Furnished with 
outside icing doors and water cooler if 
desired. There's a Leonard size and style 
to suit every purse. See the Leonard 
dealer. If you cannot find him write us 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


The word “Cleanable” is a copyrighted 
word belonging exclusively to Leonard 
and applies only to Leonard porcelain- 
lined refrigerators. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
605 Clyde Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Mrs. C. H. Leonard's Cook Book 
— 250 pages of tested recipes— $1. 


— Be sure the refrigerator 
[2 made d: 
> 
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| í | 
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\ 


you buy is in 
Rapids, the fine furniture 
center of the wor! 


erator im provements 


C. H. LEONARD pids Refrigerator Co., 

pioneer of home re- s Name. 
Srigeration, who has A 

been responsible for Í A ddress...—.. es 
many modern rejrig- 
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e. 


Send Coupon for New Catalog 


CUu. Oe EE EE EE WOUND. OMEN Ge, we, ee, ee 
J ur catalog of 77 styles and sizes will be sent at once; also Mr. Leonard's 


O 
j booklet “Selection and Care of Refrigerators” and a sample of genuine 
porcelain: Write your name and address below and maıl to Grand 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Í 
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prise for the first time in twenty years; 
"take this to Miss O'Day. She's locked 
in her dressing-room closet. Maybe you'd 
better let her out.” 

As Eglantine went blindly down the 
furtive little alley that led to the st 
door, she almost bumped into a man. She 


had been so sure that. Merry Jerry would 
Com p let be uiu am waite for Ger tata 
SAADA y paei ammm took it for granted now that this was he. 


“All right," she said recklessly. “I’m 

iro is is p laughing—for M 

e looked up, laughing—for 
Jerry liked them to laug is Nat Gu 
an's eyes. 

“I was trying to find the stage door, 
but I couldn't make it," admitted Nat. 
“T thought maybe, Jane, you'd talk a 
minute to me before you had to go on in 
the next act." 

* [—I don't have to go on in the next 
act," said Eglantine. 

“Through for the night?” delightedly 
queried Nat. “Say, that's great! Then 
would you come out for a bite to eat with 
me? Please, Jane! I've got all kinds of 
news for you, messages and everything." 

Eglantine stood her ground a moment 
longer. 


i WHAT would Muriel say?” she de- 
manded. 

“Muriel who?” asked Nat, with an 
entire lack of interest in that subject. 
“Oh, come on, Jane! It’s been so long 
since I saw you last! And you don’t know 
how I’ve wanted to see you again!” 

But he enlarged on that topic over the 
supper that they treated exactly as if it 
had been a stage one. | i 

“Say, you're greatin our part!” he said, 
his voice and his face full of pride in her. 

“T haven't got any part," Eglantine 
tried to tell him. “I—” 

Bina... “No part!” exclaimed Nat, indignantly. 
© 1925 by C.D.R.C. “Why, you were the hit of the piece! 
They laughed more at you than at anyone 
else. Of course you didn’t have a lot to 
say, but what you had was fine.” 
lantine was silent. She saw that Nat 
would feel bitterly cheated if he had to 
think of her as someone beaten by life, 


merica’s Oldest Gas Range Manufacturerhasbeen desperate and afraid. He wanted to re 


zc : d her as a being mysterious, trium- 
striving unceasingly for 40 years to lessen the labor and Shane wonderful, £i Wy due ih 


advance the fine art of cooking. Perhaps the most epoch- wanted, mused Eglantine, to think of her 
making Roper improvement is Roper Complete Oven as a sort of visiting-girl—a rss Dun 
Control—complete because it not only regulates the amount from Broadway. Her misery choked her, 
of heat, but distributes that heat uniformly in the oven. and she longed for the sheer human com- 
Only Roper can give this Roper Complete Oven Control. fort of putting it into words; but she 
| 2 «c PES » R : was still. She could never do anything else 
Better Cooking in the Home" was published asa direct for Nat, she knew, but she could make 
service to Roper users, but because it contains, besides a him the gift of this golden illusion. 
wealth of time and temperature recipes, many benefits to “Jane, it's dog-mean, but I almost wish 
all who desire to advance the fine art of cooking, we shall ou weren't getting on so well," suddenly 
be glad to send it to any reader of this magazine. See the blurted Nat. He looked down and toyed 
the Roper Purple Complete Roper Line, including the New Colonial De- with his fork in the way frowned upon by 
dc Roper Com- X Sign, at your dealer— and ask him for '' Better Cooking all the etiquette books. He gulped on «i 
plete Oven Control — in the Home’’—or use coupon. next words, as if an erratic bit of food ha 
are on the range FNAC he wrong way. 
you buy. GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Illinois gone t g way 


* No chance for a plain Western rough- 
neck from the old home town?” he huskily 
queried. ‘‘ No use—Jane dear—asking you 
GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Ill. A-5 ; to leave the stage?” er 

Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation one copy of i 4 There was a little silence. Eglantine's 
*fBetter Cooking in the Home." ) hand crept out toward the brown paw 

, that clutched the fork. There was a laugh 
and a sob in her words as she spoke. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 768 Mission St, San Francisco, California 


a OPE R 


z City *»99090090090299** “Why, Nat darling, I don’t know that 
ORCI EI IS Gas é- Electric cscccccccccvccccccces I'd mind so much giving up the stage! 
said Eglantine. 
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tying up with the manufacturer's national adver- 
tising, this store increased its sales of Sun-Maid 
Raisins from two or three cases a month to twenty 
cases—and, during the month following, sold thirty 


cases. 


This is but one of hundreds of examples that 
might be cited. Sales of other nationally advertised 
products have responded equally well to the right 
kind of tie-up on the part of retail merchants. The 


steps in this tie-up are simple: 


FIRST: Carry the merchandise advertised in the 


Woman’s Home Companion. 
SECOND: Feature this merchandise— let people 


know that you carry these Companion advertised 


products. 


The May issue of the Woman's Home Companion, 
which appears on the 20th of April, will soon be 


read in scores of homes in your neighborhood. The 
advertisements in this issue will influence scores of 
women in your vicinity to buy. 

The products advertised in the May Woman's 


Home Companion are included in the list printed 


below. Why not start now to make your store 
known as the place where these products can be 
bought? Why not begin this week to use display 
material manufacturers of these products have 


sent you, and to build up a clientele of steady- 


buying, profitable Woman's Home Companion 
customers? 


Read this list of Companion-advertised products, 


check those in your line, and start featuring them 


tomorrow. Representatives of these lines will be 
glad to give you suggestions. 


Tie to these product.s advertised in the 
Woman's Home Companion 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 
Dodge Automobile 
Franklin Automobile. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 

American Face Brick 

American Walnut 

Church Sani White Toilet Seats 

Niagara Blue Ribbon Wall 
Paper 

Standard Plumbing Fixtures 

Truscon Home Building 
Products 

Upson Processed Board 

Mal Paper Manufacturers’ 
Assn. 


CLOTHING & DRY GOODS 
Bon Ton Mysteria Rubber Re- 
ducing Corsets 
Bucilla Embroidery Cottons 
Carter's Knit Underwear 
Clark's O-N-T Spool Cotton 
Deltor Patterns 
Denton Soft-Knit Sleeping 
Garments 
E. Z. Waist Union Suit 
Forest Mills Underwear 
Glover's Brighton Carlsbad 
Sleepingwear 
Gordon Hosiery 
Gossard Corsets 
Holeproof Hosiery 
Kotex 
Modart Corset 
Munsingwear, Hosiery and 
inderwear 
Pepperell Sheeting and Pillow 
ubing 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 
Pictorial Review Patterns 
P. N. Practical Front Corsets 
Renfrew Devonshire Cloth 
Royal Society Embroidery 
Package Outfits 
Rubens Infant Shirts 
Treo Flastic Girdle 
Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases 
Warner’s Corsets 
CONFECTIONERY & 
SOFT DRINKS 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 
Coca Cola 
Wrigley’s Gum 
DRUGS & TOILET GOODS 


Absorbine Jr. 


Albright Tooth Brush 

Ajax Combs 

Armand Cold Cream Powder 

Blue-Jay Corn Plaster 

Boncilla Preparations 

Brownatone 

Chesebroueh Vaseline Products 

Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 

Cutex Manicure Preparations 

Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Cold Cream 

Del-A-Tone 

Eastman Kodak 

Eno's Fruit Salt 

Forhan's For the Gums 

Frostilla Fragrant Lotion 

Glostora 

Glyco-Thymoline 

Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color 
Restorer 

Hopper, Edna Wallace, Beauty 
Preparations 

Hygeia Nursing Bottle 

Ingram’s Milk weed Cream 

Ipana Tooth Paste 

Ivory Soap 

Jergens Lotion 

Johnson's Baby Powder 

Kleenex The Sanitary Cold 
Cream Remover 

Kolynos Dental Cream 

Lablache Face Powder 

Lifebuoy 

Liquid Arvon 

Listerine 

Lysol Disinfectant 

May Breath Tablets 

Mennen Borated Talcum Pow- 

er 

Mum Preparations 

Nonspi Deodorant 

Norida Vanitie Case 

Nujol 

Odorono Preparations 

Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap 
Shampoo 

Palmolive Soap 

Pepsodent Dentifrice 

Ed. Pinaud's Hair Tonic 

Pompeian Cream 

Pond's Cream 

Primrose House Preparations 

Princess Pat Preparations 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 

Resinol Soap 

Roger & Gallet Products 


Sguibb’s Products 

Tycos Thermometer 

Vantsine’s Temple Incense 

Vauv 

Watkin's Mulsified Cocoanut 
Oil Shampoo 

Wildroot Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 

Woodbury’s Facial Preparations 

Y ardley? s Old English Lavender 


Soap 


FOODS AND FOOD 
BEVERAGES 


Armour’e Star Products 

Beech-Nut Products 

Blue Label Tomato Ketchup 

B. & M. Fish Flakes 

Borden's Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk 

Campbell’s Soups 

Certo 

Cream of Wheat 

Crisco 

Del Monte Products 

Diamond Crystal Salt 

Dromedary Dates 

Ferry's Purebred Seeds 

Fleischmann's Yeast 

French's Cream Salad Mustard 

Gold Medal Flour 

Grape Nuts 

Hawaiian Pineapple 

Heinz 57 Varieties 

Igleheart’s Swans Down Cake 
Flour 

Jell-O 

Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

Libby’s Products 

Maxwell House Coffee 

Mazola Salad and Cooking Oil 

Mellin's Food 

Minute Tapioca 

Morton's Salt 

None Such Mince Meat 

Nucoa 

Pillsbury Pancake Flour 

Post Toasties 

Postum 

Premier Salad Dressing 

Dr. Price's Delicious Flavoring? 
Extract 

Quaker Oats 

Quaker Putfed Rice 

Quaker Putied Wheat 

Royal Baking Powder 

Snowdrift 


Sun-Maid Raisins 

Sunkist Oranges and Lemons 

Sunshine Biscuits 

Swift's Premium Brand 
Products 

Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup 

G. Washington Coffee 

Wessen Oil 

Wheatena 


FURNITURE & 
FURNISHINGS 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 

Bee-Vac Standard Electric 
Cleaner 

Berkey & Gay Furniture 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper 

Blabon Art Linoleums 

Chambers Fireless Gas Range 

Davenport Bed 

Dupont Tontine 

Everhot Electric Cooker 

G. E. Electrical Supplies 

Genuine Thermos Vacuum 
Bottle 

Gold Seal Congoleum Art Rugs 

Griswold Kitchen Ware 

Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 

Hoover Electric Suction 
Sweeper, The 

Hotpoint Irons 

Imperial Tables 

Karnak Rugs 

Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods 

Klearflax Linen Rugs and Car- 
peting 

Krochler Living Room 

urniture 

Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator 

Lloyd Loom Baby Carriage and 
Furniture 

Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 

Marsden Kold-or-Hot Utility 
Glass 

Masland Argonne Rugs 

Mirro Aluminum Ware 

Nairn Inlaid Linoleum 

Niagara Refrigerator 

Orinoka Draperies and Uphol- 
steries 

Ozite Rug Cushion 

Premier Duplex Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner 

Standard Hood Seal 

Stevens Bed Spreads 

Universal Cutlery 

Whittall Rugs 


JEWELRY & SILVERWARE 
Community Plate 
Heirloom Plate Silverware 
Holmes & Edwards Silver 
Sessions Clock 
Seth Thomas Clocks 
Wallace Silver 
MUSICAL 
Brunswick Phonographs— 
Records—Radiolas 
Victrola—Victor Records 
PAINTS & HARDWARE 
Acme Quality Paints 
Alabastine 
Kyanize Varnish Enamels 
Sherwin Williams Paints and 
Varnishes 
Valentine's Valspar Varnish 
SHOES & SHOE 
FURNISHINGS 
2-in-1 Shoe Polish 
Arch Preserver Shoe, The 
Bixby's Liquid Polish 
Cantilever Shoe 
Jung's, The Original Arch Braces 
Queen Quality Shoes 
SOAPS & HOUSE- 
KEEPERS' SUPPLIES 
A. P. W. Toilet Papers 
Bon Ami 
Chipso 
Colgate's Fab 
Fairbanks Gold Dust Washing 
Powder 
Fels-Naptha Soap 
Ivory Soap Flakes 
Johnson's Liquid Wax 
LaFrance for Washing 
Lux 
O-Cedar Polish 
Old Dutch Cleanser 
Old English Wax 
P&G the White Naphtha Soap 
Rinso 
Rit Fast Dyes and Tints 
Sani-Flush 
Sapolio 
STATIONERY & BOOKS 
American Boy, The 
Dennison Paper Novelties 
Eaton's Highland Linen 
Stationery 
Le Page's Glue 
Wahl Co. Products—Eversharp 
and Wahl Pen 


WOMAN' S HOME 
COMPANION 


Two million circulation 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
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NOW! 


You Can Preserve and Beautify 
Your Home on the 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN 


ther property loss, on convenient time 
payments. To provide a dependable and 
economical protection against 
weather, select Lucas Tinted 
Gloss Paint. 


There is a false sense 
of security in the ap- 
pearance of some painted surfaces. It is unwise to delay 
painting until the old paint coat has worn bare. Good 
paint, properly applied on a sound surface, always wears 
out by chalking or powdering. If you can rub down to the bare surface, 
it is time to repaint. The weather is getting through to the surface and 
deterioration is setting in. 

If you use Lucas Tinted Gloss Paint on your next paint job you will find 
true economy in its greater lasting quality. 


IT COVERS 


more square feet per gatos and more thoroughly hides the surface 
due to finer grinding of materials, a higher centage of pure linseed 
oil, and LUCAS superior methods of combining 

perfectly finished product. 


IT BEAUTIFIES 


and its beauty lasts because of its high gloss and clear, perfect shades, 
made with pure tinting colors of Lucas’ own manufacture, possessing 
maximum permanency. 


IT LASTS 


longer because it is made of highest grade materials, carefully selected, 
scientifically combined by skilled workers of long experience. 


IT PROTECTS 


positively because its smooth, glossy surface is resistant to weather. Its 
elasticity prevents checking or cracking during temperature changes, 
consequently preventing moisture, the cause of decay, from getting to 
the underlying surface. 


IT IS ECONOMICAL 


Its GREATER COVERING CAPACITY reduces the cost of application. 

Its CREATER LASTING QUALITY decreases the cost per year of pro- 
ection. 

Its GREATER PROTECTION saves costly repairs. 

Its GREATER BEAUTY increases the value of your property, reflects 

prosperity and radiates happiness. 


all ingredients into one 


You can preserve your property on conven- 

ient time payments. Ask your Lucas dealer. 
Make sure you get this dependable LUCAS quality when you buy 
paint. Send for dealer's name and color card. Address Dept. A-5 


Johnrncasaá Co. Ine. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND 
ATLANTA ASHEVILLE DENVER FRESNO LOS ANGELES 
MEMPHIS HOUSTON JACKSONVILLE SAVANNAH 


Lasts 


It is unnecessary to further delay that much 
needed painting job. Get in touch with the 
Lucas dealer and arrange through dealer 
and the painter for protection against fur- 


Pe 


Tinted Gloss Paint 


He Has Learned 
About People— From 
Shoes 


(Continued from page 55) 


should have. I've dealt with a good many 
people in my life, of every conceivable 
temperament, and, putting them all to- 
gether, I don't think they include a dozen 
cranks. The person we like to call a 
crank is usually just somebody who knows 
exactly what he wants, and insists until he 
gets it! 

* Some time ago a woman came into the 
store and asked for a shoe she had seen 
and liked in our windows. It was shown 
her, and then, as women do, she began to 
look at other shoes. She was overly par- 
ticular, so much so that the sales clerk 
might have been excused had he put her 
down as a crank. But he, in turn, made a 
special effort to please, and took extra 
pains to find styles in the stock that might 
strike her fancy. 

“She bought several pairs of shoes, in 
addition to the one pair she had liked, and 
in a few days she came in again and made 
more purchases. Within six months, as 
the outcome of her first visit, she had 
bought seventy pairs of shoes, and all of 
the highest quality. The clerk had not 
known it, but she was getting ready for an 
'extended absence abroad. 

“Of course this was an unusual case: 
we don't often sell seventy pairs of shoes 
to one customer in so short a time. But 
during our winter sales single purchases 
mount up to as high as sixty and seventy 
dollars, and, not long ago, a woman 
residing in a town a hundred miles from 
Detroit bought a hundred and seventy 
dollars’ worth of goods in one visit. And 
we've found in our experience with people 
that the more trouble we go to, the greater 
the effort we make to please, by so much 
pater is our return, as a rule. In a word, 

olks are appreciative. 


" You probably don’t know how much 
shoes have to do with dispositions. I 
have in mind one man who, I don’t doubt, 
was regarded as a crank by dozens of shoe 
salesmen in various parts of the country. 
He had an odd-sized foot that was most 
difficult to fit, and yet his feet appeared 
normal. He would complain that the 
shoes that had been sold him were not 
comfortable, and adjustment would be 
made; and still the man would complain. 
“Tt got so that he became testy at the 
mere thought of a shoe store; he was on 
the way to becoming a chronic grouch, 
though by nature he was a man of fine 
humor. When he finally came to us, at the 
suggestion of a friend, it was with the 
attitude that the shoe wasn’t made which 
would fit him. 

“We took his word for that, and didn't 
make the mistake of insisting that the 
shoe he needed was in our stock. Im- 
mediately we had a cast made of his feet, 
and from this we built him a special last. 
He hadn't worn that pair of shoes a week 
before he was back for three more pairs. 
His grouchiness had vanished; he was the 
most genial man imaginable. Now he 
frequently orders his shoes by telephone, 
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and his patronage has paid us a dozen 
times over. 

* Sometimes the salesman is at fault 
when shoes are improperly fitted," Mr. 
Fyfe explained. “But more frequently it 
is the shoe wearer. 

“It’s a fact known to every shoe man 
that sizes vary in different lasts. What I 
mean is that a size, say, of 5!4B in one 
style of shoe is not always that size in 
another style. The two lasts may differ 
radically in shape, and they may have 
been made by different manufacturers, 
or the way the shoe has been put together, 
and the materials used, may make an 
appreciable difference. 

‘Yet it's the hardest thing in the world 
to convince customers of that difference. 
They think, because the shoe they have 
on is a 514B, that from now on and for- 
ever they should buy nothing but 54 Bs— 
or whatever happens to be the numbered 
size. 

*'[t's your size,’ the salesman will 
explain, ‘regardless of what it is called, 
and it fits you perfectly.’ 

**Well, it does fit,’ the customer will 
concede. ‘But—don’t you see—T've al- 
ways worn a SY2B. I think, to be safe, 
I'd better stick to that size! 

“The salesman has no choice then but 
to give the customer the improperly 
fitting 514 B." 


“DUT when the shoe proves a misfit in 
wear," I interjected, “doesn’t the 
customer blame the salesman?" 

*Only very seldom," replied Mr. Fyfe. 
* People hate to admit to themselves that 
they may have been in the wrong, and the 
salesman in the right. If the shoe isn't 
too uncomfortable, they will put up with 
it until its worn out; if it becomes so that 
it's impossible for them to wear it, they 
will throw or give it away. 

“One day a man kept insisting that the 
moe the salesman recommended was too 
ong. 
"Oh. it feels all right,’ he admitted, 
*but, look here: there's an inch to spare 
beyond the end of my toes. I can take a 
much shorter size.' 

* Now the toe length is not the impor- 
tant factor in fitting shoes. The real 
length of the foot, to the shoe salesman, 
is from the heel to the ball of the foot. 
We step on the balls of our feet, not on 
our toes, when we walk, and a shoe should 
always be fitted with this in mind. When 
it is so fitted the shoe will extend some- 
what beyond the end of the toes, and leave 
space for them to slip forward when weight 
is on the foot. 

“The salesman tried to explain this; 
but it's another one of the facts about 
shoes which customers take with a grain 
of salt. This customer heard the advice, 
and then went right ahead and bought a 
shorter shoe anyway. The salesman 
marked ‘T. S. on the bill, to show, in 
event of complaint, that the shoes were 
too short when sold, and that the re- 
sponsibility was the customer's. 

*In a week or two the customer was 
back again to buy a second pair of shoes. 
He asked for the same salesman. 

**How do the last pair fit?’ the sales- 
man inquired. 

*** Fine, declared thecustomer. "They've 
given me no trouble at all!’ 

“ Again the salesman fitted his customer 
with a shoe that had plenty of toe room; 
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YOU are thinking of Life Insurance 


You Should Find Out What the Non-Agency Company With 


TWENTY YEARS OF SUCCESS 


to Its Credit Can Do for You 


This Company, the Postal Life Insurance Company, is 
growing like a bank. Its policyholders are its depositors. 
Agents do not bring them in. Its constant aim and con- 
tinuing purpose is to furnish sound, low-priced insurance 
through its direct economical method. 


THE RECORD SHOWS, there have been paid 
to policy beneficiaries during twenty years. ...$23,066,143.00 


as follows: 


On claims by death................. 
In maturing endowments. ........... 
In surrender values and dividends... 


In loans on their policies............ 


THE RECORD SHOWS, in the decidedly low lapse rate, that 
Postal policyholders prize their policies and keep them in force. 


THE RECORD SHOWS, in the distinctly low death rate, 
that Postal policyholders are well selected, and have been 
benefited by the Company’s Health Bureau’s service. 


THE RECORD SHOWS, that policyholders acting for them- 
selves in taking out policies save much expense, and that 
their being widely distributed geographically by the non- 


$11,405,118.00 
1,408,837.00 | Dividends GUAR- 
2,843,756.00 | ANTEED in your 
7,408,432.00 Policy; also Contin- 


92% 


gent Dividends Paid 
as earned. 


The life - prolonging 
service of the Com- 
pany’s Health Bu- 
reau benefits policy- 
holders and helps 
also to keep insur- 
ance cost down. 


agency method is most valuable to the Company; knowledge of the Company’s 
economies is kept spreading by policyholders themselves in the many communities 


where they reside. 


These outstanding conditions in the Company have contributed to low cost of 


insurance, and will so continue. 


What Has Sustained and 


Standard policy-reserves; resources, $12,- 


Helped the Record 


New York State and subject to the 


000,000. Insurance in force, $45,000,000. United States postal authorities every- 

Standard old-line legal reserve insurance where. 

—not fraternal or assessment. High 2 medica standards in the selection 
risks. 


Standard policy provisions, approved by 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 


Operates under strict requirements of 


Find Out What You Can Save 


Call at the Company's office, j 
or simply use the Coupon, or ; 

write and say, “Mail me in- 
surance information as men- 
tioned in The American Mag- 
azine” and in your letter be 


sure to give 
1. Your full name; 
2. Your occupation; 


3. Exact date of 
your birth. 


When your inquiry 
reaches us no agent will 
be sent to visit you. We 
desire to cooperate with 
you directly, and have you 
think out with us your 
problems from official doc- 
umentary matter submit- 
ted. Because we employ 
no agents the resultant 
; commission savings go to 
| you. 
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POSTAL LIFE BLDG. 


POSTAL LIFE 


Payment of premiums monthly, quar- 
terly, semi-annually, or annually, op- 
tional with the policyholder at any time. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wm. R. Malone, President 


511 Fifth Ave., cor.43d St., New York 


ie om 
A. 5-25 

Postal Life Insurance Company 

511 Fifth Ave., New York 


Without obligating me, please send full 
insurance particulars for my age. — 
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B Exact date of birth 
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“What delicious candy!” she 
said. “Nan, what is it?” 


“Why, it’s that new candy, Oh 
Henry!” answered Nan. “You slice 
it, you know. Don’t you just love 
the novelty of it?” 

Slicing Oh Henry! is a novelty in 
candy . . . a delightful one, too. 
And since Chicago women started 
slicing Oh Henry! a year or so ago, 
for teas, bridge games, Mah-Jongg 
and the family’s use, the novelty 
of this mew way of serving candy 
has taken Oh Henry! into many, 
many homes. 

But there is more than mere 
novelty to sliced Oh Henry! It’s one 


Ohllenry! 


SLICED 


Write for a clever little booklet, in à 
colors, on serving Oh Henry! sliced ( 1 


Williamson Candy Co., Chicago $ 
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of the most delicious candies you 
ever tasted. Imagine a rich butter 
cream dipped in a luscious, chewy 
caramel, rolled in crispy, crunchy 
nutmeats, and then ticles coated 
with the mellowest milk chocolate! 

Doesn’t that sound good? Well, 
that’s Oh Henry! Do you wonder 
that people eat more Oh Henry! 
than any other one candy? Or that 
in many homes, Oh Henry! is as 
welcome as chocolates? 

Telephone for a few bars of Oh 
Henry! Try this new way of serving 
candy. You'll like the convenience 
of having a few bars in the pan: 
to slice whenever candy is wanted. 
And it isn’t expensive... a 10c bar 
cuts into 8 liberal . . . and delicious 
... Slices. At your grocery, drugor 
candy store. T1 
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and this time he noted that the man 
pinched the shoes purposely to see if the 
extra length was there. When he found it 
was there, he bought the shoes; and in the 
future he continued to buy the long size, 
though he never openly admitted his 
former mistake." 

“Speaking about size,” I said, “ what is 
the average size foot for men and women?” 

* With women’s shoes we sell more in 
the 6B and 677A sizes than in any other, 
which indicates that those sizes fit the 
average foot. The average size for men 
is 814C. The largest woman's size we 
keep in stock is size 12, and size 13 is our 
largest man’s shoe. 

“No doubt you know that the letters 
after a size number indicate the shoe’s 
width, beginning with A for the narrow 
widths, and going to the letter E for the 
broader Side Some women's shoes run 
as narrow as six A's, and as broad as 
quadruple E, the A widths usually being 
in the long number sizes, and the E widths 
in the shorter number sizes. The width 
variations for men is not so great, our 
narrowest men's shoe being AAAA and 
our broadest EE. Then, in addition to 
these stock sizes, we make a large number 
of special sized shoes from casts."' 

«Do women hate to own up to having 
big feet?” 

“Not nearly so much as they used to. 
Ten or fifteen years ago, women would 
force their feet into shoes a size, and two 
sizes, too small rather than ask for a large 
shoe. But they are getting away from 
that. Outdoor exercise, sports, and efforts 
of the shoe trade to sell people shoes that 
fit, have convinced most women that it's 
just plain common sense to buy shoes that 
are a pleasure to wear, regardless of what 
the size number may be. They now want 
shoes they can dance in comfortably. Of 
course women who have small feet are as 
proud of the fact as ever." 


MODERN shoe stores catering to both 

sexes, said Mr. Fyfe, carry three and 
four times more women’s shoes in stock 
than men’s. 

“One reason for this,” he explained, 
“is the big variety of styles and colors in 
women’s shoes, the colors taking in every 
conceivable shade, so that shoes may be 
bought to match gowns. Then, too, the 
average woman buys from two to six times 
as many shoes as the average man. Ina 
family where the husband gets along with 
perhaps four pairs a year, the wife buys 
at least ten pairs, and sometimes as many 
assixty. The best man customer we have 
never buys more than twenty pairs. 

“Style is responsible for this difference, 
mainly. It's constantly changing in wom- 
en's shoes—and, above everything, Amer- 
ican women like to keep up with the 
styles. Once a shoe in our women's stock 
becomes out of style we can't give it 
away, and I mean that literally. Between 
a twenty-dollar shoe out of style and re- 
duced to five dollars, and a five-dollar shoe 
in style, selling at full price, women will 
prefer the latter every time. 

“Men, on the other hand, are more 
particular about price and comfort than 
about style, and even men of means will 
have their shoes mended and remended 
until the tops are gone. 

* Not nearly so many women have their 
shoes repaired, though the reason is not 
always extravagance, by any means. The 
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May Breath Free 


soles of many of the women's lasts are 
hand-turned, and the cost for repairing 
such soles is almost as great as the price 
of a new shoe. Then the flimsy character 
of the tops of women's shoes, the thin 
soles, and the aim of the manufacturer to 
achieve style before durability, makes 
mending impractical and expensive. We 
have our own repair department, which 
mends from two thousand to three thou- 
sand pairs of shoes weekly; of this number 
mended more than two thirds are men's. 

“Young men buy more shoes than older 
men, and they buy what is distinctly a 
young man's io. Among women there is 
no distinction; mothers wear the same 
styles as their daughters, and they buy 
as many pairs in a year." 


MEN never think of inquiring about 
the height of a heel, Mr. Fyfe told me, 
whereas women wouldn't think of buying 
shoes without inquiring about it. 

* Heels make little difference to men," 
he said. “They look at the shoe's color; 
at whether it's a high or a low top; and 
last at the shape of the toe. Women start 
out with the heel, and go no further until 
they get the exact height heel they want 
(the heel of the woman's shoe largely de- 
termines its style and purpose); next, 
they take up shape, then color, and, last 
of all, price. The price-range is one of the 
first things stated by a man. : 

* An incident that happened a week or 
two ago will indicate how men consider 

rice. À customer had been buying a 
ourteen-dollar shoe, always asking in 
advance to see shoes of that price. This 
time he came in, he asked for an eight- 
dollar shoe. 

““T think I'm paying too much for my 
shoes, he explained to the clerk who 
regularly waited on him. ‘Some of my 
friends pay only eight dollars for their 
shoes; and they look as good as mine.' 

* He was shown various lasts at eight 
dollars. Outwardly, at a glance, they 
looked almost as good as he fourteen- 
dollar shoes he had on. 

“*Still, they don't feel right,’ he com- 

lained, and he began to ask questions. 
he wanted full value for what he paid for. 

“Finally, the clerk brought a fourteen- 
dollar last, and the man himself made the 
comparison with the cheaper shoe. After 
some moments he came to a decision: He 
wanted the fourteen-dollar shoe." 

I questioned: “If a shoe at eight dol- 
lars Tooke as good outwardly as one at 
fourteen, wherein is the difference?” 

“Principally in the feel of it," Mr. Fyfe 
answered. “The more you pay for a shoe 
the more comfortable it vill be; provided 
it is as well fitted as the cheaper shoe. 
The leather is of a better grade and more 
flexible, for one thing; and, still more 
important, the inside of the shoe, par- 
ticularly the insole, which is next the bt, 
is of a much better quality. 

“The cheaper shoe, because of its 
heavier soles, may wear as long as the 
better shoe, but it will not keep its shape 
as lang, owing largely to its cheaper in- 
sole. 

Mr. Fyfe smiled as a thought came to 
him suddenly. 

"Speaking about quality and price," 
he said, “reminds me that there is one 
time when women do consider price first, 
and that is during a bargain sale. You 
see, regular women customers become 
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Send coupon 
for a box 
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Is simply good manners 


Millions have turned to this NEW way—scientific 
protection that you carry with you, always 


eens is no question any more about bad breath. 
_4 Years ago, it may have been unavoidable. Today, 
it’s judged unpardonable. 


Any person who has ever drawn away from another 
because of it knows just how repellent it is. 

Now you need not risk giving this offense. Millions 
are avoiding it in an amazing simple, new way. 


What it is 


- May Breath is an antiseptic mouth wash in tablet 


form; dainty little tablets that you carry with you. 

Dissolve one in your mouth, fhat is all. Instantly 
your breath is purified, given the freshness of May- 
time. 

Not a mere perfume; for that simply cries out your 
effort at concealment. Not a liquid purifier that can 
only be used at home. May Breath supplies constant 
protection in the most convenient way. 

* k k * 


Bad breath comes from so many causes that scarcely 
one person in fifty escapes it at one time or another. 

Stomach disorders may cause it, or food fermenting 
between the teeth. Certain foods and drinks are pecul- 
iarly apt to cause it. Smoking is a chief offender. 

Careful people today, £he world over, practice breath 
purity as simple good manners. 

* x k k 


Carry May Breath with you. It's in flat metal boxes 
that fit into your purse, or a pocket. + 

Never risk close contact with others, never go to a 
dance or theatre without taking the precaution of a 
May Breath tablet. 


Send the coupon and we will gladly send you a box 
free. Then you will know the good it brings. Tear out 
the coupon before you forget. 


Cigar odors 
Quell them before 


you dance. 


In your home 
Be as careful as you are 
with friends. Insure sweet 
breath. 


One May Breath tablet brings 
that added charm. 


GOOD FOR A 15c BOX 


Fill in your name, then mail this coupon for a 15c box 


. of May Breath free. 
t And Stomach 
———— Name: 


Address... 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 
1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Canadian Branch: 191 George St., Toronto 
Only one box to a family 
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Is this the End of 


Falling Hair and Baldness? 


NS 


Hollow nipples feed the 
lotion directly to the hair 
follicles as you massage. 


4 in 7 Bald at 40 


—91% needlessly, Investigation Shows! 


Our experience shows falling hair and 
baldness most always due to Infected 
Scalp Oil (Sebum). Now usually 
overcome. Hair actually grown on 
91 heads in 100. 


Written Guarantee to Grow Hair 
This is a direct offer to grow hair on 
your head. An offer backed by writ- 
ten guarantee, given by your own drug 
or department store. If we fail, it 
costs you nothing. Over 800,000 
men have made this test in the last 
two years. 

Science has recently made amazing 
discoveries in hair treatment. We 
have proven that while 4 in 7 are 
either bald, or partly bald, at 40, 
only about nine in a hundred need 
ever be bald. Hair roots seldom die 
from natural causes. They can be re- 
vived. We have proved this by re- 
growing hair on 91 heads in 100. 

Highest authorities approve this new 
way. Great dermatologists now em- 
ploy it—many charge as much as 
$300.00 for similar basic treatment. 
Baldness is a symptom of a disease. 
It is most frequently a symptom of 
infection of the scalp oil (Sebum). 


Infected Sebum 


Sebum is an oil. It forms at the follicles of the 
hair. Its natural function is to supply the 
hair with oil. 

But it often becomes infected. It cakes on 
the scalp; clogs the follicles and plugs them. 
Germs by the millions then start to feed upon 
the hair. Semi-baldness comes first; then 
comes total baldness. But remove that in- 
fection and your hair will usually return. We 
back this statement with a money-back guar- 
antee. Hence it is folly for anyone with fall- 
ing hair not to make the test. 


Now We Remove It 


Our treatment is based on new principles. It 
penetrates to the follicles of the hair. It kills 
infection—removes the infected Sebum. Fall- 
ing hair stops. It revives the sickly, under- 
nourished hair roots, makes new hair grow. 
Remember, it is guaranteed. 


Warrant Given by Your Dealer 

The guarantee is positive, and promptly met. 
You are the judge. Your own drug or depart- 
ment store gives it with each 3-bottle pur 
chase. Go today, ask for the Van Ess Treat- 
ment. 
All drug and department stores in America 
hàndle Van Ess. Orders from outside U. S. A. 
will be filled direct from Van Ess Laboratories, 
137 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. Foreign 
orders must enclose postal money order at 
rate of $1.50 per bottle. 


tr i : : 


Note This New Way— 


It Massages the Treatment Directly into the 
Follicles of the Hair 


You can see from illustration that Van Ess is not a 
“tonic.” You do not rub it in with your fingers. Each 
package comes with a rubber massage cap. The nipples 
are hollow. Just invert bottle, rub your head, and the 
nipples automatically feed lotion down into follicles of 
the scalp where it can do some good. It is very easy to 
apply. One minute cach day is enough. 


AN ES 


retty familiar with our stock, and they 
have a knack of remembering prices. So, 
when a bargain sale in certain styles and 
lasts is announced, they know at once if 
it is a bargain, and lose no time in taking 
advantage of it. 

“T’ve been told of one woman who, not 
long ago, rushed up to a bargain counter, 
hastily selected five pairs of shoes, and 
directed the salesman to wrap them up. 

“But you haven't. tried them on, 
madam,’ the salesman reminded. ‘How 
can you be sure that they fit you? They 
are all odd sizes.’ 

*** m not worrying about fit!’ she said. 
"Those shoes are worth twice the money, 
and if I don't take them now somebody 
else will.’ 

“Another woman had bought a pair of 
shoes at eight dollars, and after she had 
worn them a month she discovered that a 
neighbor had bought the same shoe the 
day before at five-hfty. She hurried to the 
store, and demanded a rebate. 

"'Madam, it was explained, ‘your 
neighbor bought her shoes at a bargain. 
The shoes were marked down because of 
the lateness of the season." 

"*[ know she bought them at a bar- 
gain, she retorted, “and that's it. I'm 
just as good a shopper as she is, and you've 
got to mark my shoes down, so I can prove 
it to her. Why, she's told all over the 
neighborhood how she got shoes for five 
dollars and a half which cost me eight 
dollars" 

"Women often make this complaint 
after sales, and it's difficult to convince 
them that they are not entitled to an 
adjustment. Sometimes, when they have 
charge accounts, and shoes which they 
bought early in the month are reduced 
before its end, they simply deduct the 
difference from their bill and consider 
themselves entirely justified. 

"However, people are rarely willfully 
dishonest. As I mentioned, we sell no 
shoes that we can't guarantee; and we 
readily make good to a customer who has 
an honest complaint. And ninety-nine 
complaints out of a hundred are honest, 
though fortunately our complaints aren't 
numerous." 


s Y A J HAT is the oddest experience you 
can recall having with a Panis t 
I questioned. 

‘I believe it was with a woman who had 
bought a pair of kid shoes, given them 
several months of hard wear, and then 
complained that the shoes had not been 
satisfactory! 

"'Very well, madam,’ we told her. 
‘We will gladly give you a new pair of 
shoes that will give satisfaction.” 

"'[ won't accept them! she stated 
tartly. ‘I don't want a new pair.’ 

“Then let us repair your old shoes at 
our expense,’ we suggested. 

“Til pay for my own repairs,’ she 
snapped. ‘I’m not a subject of charity! 

" As politely as we could, we told her 
that repairing the shoes at no cost to her 
would not be charity; that it was a matter 
of policy with the store to do everything 
possible to adjust a complaint. Still she 
would not listen. She merely wanted us 
to understand that the shoes were not 
satisfactory, and, furthermore, to let us 
know that she knew it. 

“Finally, as she cooled down, some- 
body suggested that the shoes be repaired 
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in our shop, half at our expense and half 
at hers. That proposition she accepted at 
once, and the adjustment must have been 
to her liking, because she bought her very 
next pair of shoes from us. 

“One funny experience arose over a 
pair of boy's shoes. The youngster's 
father had taken him down-town and had 
him fitted out, and, of course, the shoes he 
had selected didn't suit the women mem- 
bers of the family at all. After telling 
Dad what they thought of his judgment, 
they came in en masse to tell us what they 
thought of ours. 

“The salesman who happened to be- 
come their victim saw immediately that 
the shoes were not from our store. The 
women knew better. They were from 
Fyfe's, and the store wasn’t going to dodge 
its responsibility so easily! 

“*But here, ook at the label,' pleaded 
the salesman. "These shoes were bought 
at Blank’s.’ 

“The women were not to be stopped 
until they had spoken their minds, which 
they did with emphasis. 

“< Now, what are you going to do about 
it? the chief complainant demanded at 
length. 

**Madam,;' repeated the salesman, ‘these 
shoes were bought at Blank's. Here is 
Blank’s label, if you'll only look at it.’ 

“Why, they were bought at Blank’s!’ 
admitted one of the women after a mo- 
ment. ‘Well! He'll hear what we just 
told you, and you can make up your mind 
to that!’ 

“Such little incidents," Mr. Fyfe con- 
cluded, “all tend to reveal human nature. 
They apply to no one class of folks, but to 
all, rich and poor alike. 

“Some years ago our store burned, and 
after the fire we announced that all 
customers having shoes in our repair 
department at the time would be re- 
imbursed for their value. One of the 
wealthiest customers we then had, a wom- 
an who lived some distance from the store, 
was among those who came in person to 
submit her claim. It happened to be for 
two dollars. 


iy FOLKS get up a temper at home, and 
work it off on the shoe salesman be- 
cause, asone woman put it, her husband was 
away at business and she ‘just had to let it 
out somewhere.’ But, all in all, they are 
fair; they are honest—and appreciative of 
ood service. Our pleasant experiences 
ar overbalance the unpleasant. 

“On the whole, too, I would say that 
people are more reasonable to-day than 
ever. One sign of this is in our deliveries. 
Though our business has increased greatly, 
the number of parcel deliveries we make 
is much smaller than it was a few years 
ago. Nowadays, a majority of customers 
are glad to take their purchases with them; 
in fact, prefer to do so.” 

“And I suppose,” I added, “that they 
all buy their overshoes when the sun is 
shining in order to avoid a rush in the 
rubber department when the rain comes!” 

“No,” laughed Mr. Fyfe, “that’s one 
thing they don’t do. Folks are optimists. 
They wait until it does rain, or until the 
snow is on the streets before they buy 
galoshes and rubbers. Then they ail abine 
in at once, and of course they’re in a hurry, 
and—well, I guess that’s human nature 
too!" 
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Prevent this 


ANY diseases that bring pre- 

mature old age are traceable 
tobadteeth. Dreadedrheumatism, 
heart disease and other infirmi- 
ties that ruin health and beauty 
can be directly caused by tooth 
infections. 


Prevention of tooth decay is 
vital to health and beauty. Clean- 
liness is the most effective method. 


(Good looks ruined 
by unhealthy 
teeth) 


pS, 
Bad Teeth Destroy 
Beauty and Health 


Authorities Call Tooth Care 


t Treatment for 
ol Looks 


—— 


Use Colgate Sites 


It removes causes of tooth decay 


Gop TEETH are as necessary to 
good looks as pretty eyes and a 
lovely complexion. Ånd good teeth are 
more necessary to good health than they 
are to beauty. 

Today dental science, through preven- 
tive dentistry, is trying to save teeth 
from decay—to prevent infections that 
may destroy your health and happiness. 
Colgate's Ribbon Dental Cream is 
closely allied with this move for better 
teeth and better health. 


*Washes"— does not scour 
Colgate's is a preventive dentifrice— 


safe, effective, and pleasant to use be- 
cause of its delightful taste. It removes 


Truth in Advertising 
Implies Honesty in 
Manufacture 


causes of tooth decay by the gentle 
“washing” action of its non-gritty chalk 
and tasteless soap. These are the two 
ingredients that authorities say are 
most important in a dentifrice. 


Of course there are no curative claims 
for Colgate's. No tooth paste or pow- 
der can cure. That is a dentist's function. 
Colgate's keeps your teeth clean, and 
cleanliness is the best preventive meas- 
ure known. 


Colgate's is free from grit and harsh 
drugs. It is sensibly made, sensibly ad- 
vertised and sold at a sensible price— 
25c for the large tube, at your favorite 
Store. 


The safe way to pro- 
tect your beauty and 
health 


Free— 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 431 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me, free, a trial tube of Ribbon Dental 


Cream. 
Name 


Address 


This offer good only in U.S.A 


EMA AAA 
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AUTO 


En amels 


“I knew I could : 
paint it myself! 

Andsocanyou! Justbrush Effecto 
Auto Enamel on your old car as best 
you can and let it dry a day or two. 
Your car will shine with a glowing, 
lustrous finish that will last longer 
than the paint on most new cars. 


Effecto is the original automobile 
enamel — not a paint, wax or polish 
—creamy, smooth, free-flowing 
self-levelingandquickdrying. Made 
in eight snappy enamel colors, Fin- 
ishing (clear varnish) and Top & 
Seat Dressing. Sold by paint and 
hardware dealers everywhere. 


Effecto is no experiment; it has 
been tried and not found wanting, 
by several million delighted automo- 
bile owners during the ten years it 
has been on the market. 

Free Quarter Pint Can of Black Effecto Enamel 


Send a dime to cover packing and mailing cost and we 
will send you a quarter pint of Black Effecto Enamel 
which you can try out on a fender or wheel. 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of Local 
Dealers Sent on Request 


If you wish a professional finishing job, your auto- 
mobile painter can secure the very best results with one 
of the several Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes, 


PRATT & LAMBERT-INC. 
151 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 97 Courtwright Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 


= the surface and 
= save all Bary lores 


(Continued from page 29) 


until we were tired of them, and then she 
proposed that I drown them. She couldn't 
drown them but perhaps I could. Of 
course I could—wasn’t I a boy? So I got 
a bucket of water on the back porch and 
drowned the rabbits." 

I hesitated, feeling as if I were about to 
cry. 

“Go on,” said the analyst. 

“My mother came out of the house just 
then," I said, with an effort not to cry; 
"and saw the little dead rabbits in the 
bucket, and she said, ‘Lucian, how could 
you y » 

“How did you feel at the time?" 

“I felt as if I had done something un- 
forgivably wicked. I realize now," I went 
on bae 'veneyetuehrióned thatepisode 
to another human being since. I’ve been 
ashamed to." 

Telling the analyst the story as I have 
told it here gave me relief. I learned from 
him that all human beings carry around 
with them memories of their childhood too 
pma to tell—things they feel to have 

een sins no one else would commit. Get- 
ting these things out of your system, as 
the slang phrase goes, is good for you. And 
realizing that you aren't unique—realiz- 
ing that nothing you have ever said or 
done or imagined will shock the analyst— 
realizing that you are human rather than 
wicked 1s good for you. 

But confessing your painful memories 
is not psychoanalysis. The true psycho- 
analyst is interested in what you re- 
member only becauseit standsin the way of 
what you cannot remember. The process 
of psychoanalysis might be described as a 
process of helping you remember the situa- 
tions of your childhood which were too 
painful to contemplate. The feelings that 
you have forgotten are said to be in the 
unconscious. The object of the psycho- 
analytic method is to make them con- 
scious. 

Indeed, if I could have remembered the 
whole episode of the rabbits and all that 
it suggested, I should have remembered 
all the important feelings of my childhood. 
What is more, I might have been able to 
understand why I was suddenly unable to 
write any more stories. 


THe chief method of helping you to re- 
member what you have forgotten is 
the analysis of dreams. I brought my 
analyst the following dream, written out: 


I was driving a car. I came to a cross street. 
The road I was traveling did not go any farther. 
I must turn either to the right or to the left. A 
policeman stood at the crossing, ia oilskins and 
a sou’wester hat. He pointed to the left. He 
said, “You go that way.” I noticed that the 
road running to the right was crowded with 
trafic. The road to the left was free. 


The analyst proceeded to pronounce the 
words of the dream and to ask me, after 
each word, what came into my mind. 
After some difficulty, for I wasn’t quite 
willing to tell him promptly the first chine 
that came into my mind, but preferred to 
tell him the second or third or fourth 
thing, I began to do what he asked. I can- 
not set down all the things I said. It would 
take pages. But I can give you examples. 


“Left,” said the analyst. “What does 
that make you think of?” 

* Right," I said. 

“Go on—fast,” he. urged. 

* Wrong—left-handed compliment — 
left-handed pitchers are better than right- 
handed—my father could write with 
either hand equally well—he shot from his 
left shoulder—he was a good shot—he 
made doubles on quail—I shoot from my 
right shoulder—my son, Peter, is left- 
handed—he is a fine boy." 

That is what is called giving free associ- 
ations. The method of translating a dream 
is a good deal like translating a foreign 
language. In translating a language you 
look up the words in a dictionary, and 
gradually dig out a meaning. In translat- 
ing a dream you look up the words in your 
free associations—and gradually dig out a 
meaning. 

Your greatest difficulty in translating 
your dreams with the aid of an analyst 
arises from your unwillingness to find out 
the meaning. If you were perfectly free to 
announce to the analyst every idea that 
came into your head; if you weren't in the 
least afraid of what the dream might con- 
vict you of—you wouldn't n to be 
analyzed. You will not get very far in 
translating your dreams without F eee 
ing impulses in yourself that you would 
hesitate to hang on a hyena, no matter 
how noble your life has been. 


CONTINUED for three or four months 
to take dreams to. my analyst without 
learning anything very important about 
myself. My resistance was childishly stub- 
born and ingenious. I constantly in- 
veigled my analyst into discussions of 
p eoon ytic theory. Such discussions 
etween analyst and patient do not 
help any more than stopping to argue 
about the theory and practice of excavation 
in hardpan helps two men to dig a ditch. 
Instead of recognizing that I was more 
interested in arguing than in digging, I 
decided that I was practically cured. I 
thought that if I hada secretary I could 
work. I left off my attempt to find out 
why I couldn't wol. and began dictatin 
to a typist at odd moments. I still had 
my job, I still collected my salary on alter- 
nate Tuesday afternoons, aes I had evolved 
a system for remaining away between 
times. I dictated five stories in ten weeks, 
sold them at increased prices, and moved 
to the country. 

I was quietly advertising myself to my 
friends as an example of what psycho- 
analysis can do for the human race when 
I again found I couldn't write. I felt ex- 
actly as I had before I went to an analyst. 
I didn't write a story all summer. I fret- 
ted and sweated and fussed and fumed 
through June, through July, through 
August. I was just as completely stalled 
as ever when, late in September, l lost my 


ob. 

I had the alternative of hunting an- 
other job or of setting up shop as a free- 
lance writer of fiction. The sensible thing 
to do was to get a job, so I started out as 2 
freelance. I had thirty dollars in the bank; 
the grocery bill had been running for two 
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The transfer of 
another clubman 
is here recorded 


Some smokers appear to have begun | 
their pipe-smoking with Edgeworth and | 
have stuck to it ever since. 

Others, of more adventurous or more | 
inquiring nature, have evidently started ' 
out to “try 'em all" before signing up 
with any one brand. 

Mr. Sehroeder's enthusiasm for his final | 
favorite is evidently based on a pretty | 
broad knowledge of the field. | 

Read his letter: 


Messrs. Larus & Bro. Co. 
21st & Main Sts., 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Gentlemen: 


I have been reading with a great deal of 
interest the advertising you have been 
running in the Saturday Evening Post, 
articularly the issue in which the letter 
rom Mr. K. F. Chapman stated that he 
was a member of the ""Tried-'em-All Club.” 


It may be of interest to you to know 
that I was a member of this same club up 
to about four years ago, when I resigned 
and joined the “‘ Edgeworth Club." I don't 
mind telling you that I was employed in 
one of the largest tobacco companies in 
the country for about twelve years, and 
my loyalty to this company compelled me 
to smoke the brands of pipe tobacco which 
they manufactured; but try as I would, I 
could not become a steadv pipe smoker. 
After I left this company several years 
ago, I tried Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
Tobacco, and I have been smoking it ever 
since. 

Now, I have a life membership in the 
“Edgeworth Club" and take it from me, 
it is "some club." 


Respectfully yours, 
E. A. Schroeder 


or three months; so had the rent; and the 
new parts for our old car were at the ex- 
press office with a C. O. D. bill for forty 
dollars attached. It was do or die, survive 


| or perish, Pike's Peak or bust. At the last 


moment I evolved an idea that was good 
for a series of seven stories, which I wrote 


| that fall and winter. 


Each one of these stories represented a 
momentary victory over my tendency to 
sit and dream, or brood, or worry, instead 
of working. I did not write easily or regu- 
larly. I brooded over a story until the last 
possible minute, and then, furious at my- 
self, I'd sit down at my typewriter and 
write like a man in a trance. I usually 
chose a time that was especially incon- 


; venient for the rest of the family, such asa 


week-end or a holiday. 

I remember that on Thanksgiving Day 
I began to write at noon. I stopped for 
two or three hours at dinner time, in def- 
erence to guests. But I was back at work 
before they left, and I finished the story 
just before dawn. The week before Christ- 
mas I wrote two stories in forty-eight 
hours. On another occasion, after failing 
to write a paragraph for a month, I wrote 
a short story of six thousand words in six 
successive hours, making a carbon copy 
as I went along. Most of the fiction I have 
written has been done in these brief, in- 
tense efforts, usually beginning about 
midnight and ending about daylight. 

I picked out the first week in February, 
following the birth of my third son, to 
have pneumonia. The consulting special- 
ist who was called in announced that I was 


! dying. My own physician refused to ac- 
| cept this verdict. 


e got an oxygen tank 
with a promptness that proved im right. 
Within a month I was back in the country 
at work. By August Ist, ten months after 
I had begun free-lancing, I had finished 
thirteen short stories. I sat down to do 
my first long story, a novelette that I 


Let us send you free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may put it to the pipe 
test. If you like the 
samples, you'll 


it, for it never changes 


name and address to 
Larus & Brother Com- 
pany, 3E South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


in various sizes 
to suit the needs 
and means of all 
purchasers. Both 
Edgeworth Plug 
Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready- 
Rubbed are 
packed in small, 


pocket-size packages, in handsome humidors | 


holding a pound, and also in several handy 
in-be[fween sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
y ou prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


like | 
Edgeworth wherever | 
and whenever you buy | 


in quality. Write your | 


Edgeworth is sold ' 


If your | 


hoped would sell as a serial for as much as 
three or four short stories. 

I felt, while I was writing my long story, 
that it was rather good. When, after five 
weeks, I sent the manuscript to my agent, 
I was sure it was no good. I called him up 
! the next morning and asked him to return 
it to me, so I could rewrite it. He said he 
had already sent it to the editor I wished 
most to please. I couldn't quite bring my- 
| self to wire the editor to return it unread, 
and it was just as well I didn't. He wrote 
| in due course: “It is an exceedingly good 

story and we are very glad to have it." As 
a matter of fact, € was the best thing I 
had ever done. 


UT right here, once again, I found that 

I couldn't write. I fussed and fumed 
and fretted and sweated. But I couldn't 
write. I blamed my wife. I blamed my 
children. I blamed my friends. I blamed 
| living in the country. After six weeks, in 
which I failed to write a single page, my 
wife persuaded me to go off by myself. T 
| went into New York and got a room at the 
| dear old Brevoort. Then I blamed the 
| Brevoort. But, no matter who or what I 
blamed, I couldn't write. 

One morning the telephone rang. I was 
awake. But I hadn't got up. I was lyin 
in bed trying to figure out whether, if 1 
wrote a short story within twenty-four 
hours, and if it was a good story, and if the 
first editor who saw it knew that it was a 
| good story, I could get a check in three 


Preserves 


Teeth — 
by destroying 


Germs 


Precious tooth enamel—this 
dental cream protects it 


You BRUSH YOUR TEETH FAITH- 
FULLY. You brush them carefully. 
Yet when you visit your dentist 
you are often surprised at the 
number of cavities his instru- 
ments reveal. 


You feel baffled. Others seem- 
ingly no more careful than your- 
self enjoy the blessing of sound 
teeth. What is the trouble? 


The trouble is that your teeth 
require a certain kind of protec- 
tion which you are failing to give 
them—the protection they need is 
adequate dental care and the daily 
use of a germ-killing dentifrice. 


The protection they need is the 
germicidal protection of Kolynos 
Dental Cream. Kolynos not only 
keeps your teeth white and glis- 
tening, but its main properties 
are highly antiseptic — extremely 
important properties if you are 
to have sound teeth, teeth free 
from dangerous, offensive, and 
painful cavities. 


FREE — Enough Kolynos to brush your 
teeth 22 times, !4 inch to the brushing. 


KorvNos Company, Dept. 3-F3 
ew aven, Conn, 


Send sample tube to: 
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Home 


HERE is no cost obstacle. 
The fallacy that brick is ex- 


pensive has been smashed! 


Your added investment for a 
brick home amounts to only a 
few dollars more than for a well- 
built house of less enduring ma- 
terials. 


Your savings in upkeep and 
painting will more than equal 
the slight difference in only a 
few years. You have the added 
advantage that brick homes have 
highest resale value. 


Your architect or experienced 
masonry contractor will agree 
with these statements. 


Send 35c for these books 


Thousands have found in these books 
the home they want at the price they 
can afford. They've all been built and 


lived in—practical and attractive. 


“Skintled Brick Work" (15c). Newest effects. 
"The Home You Can Afford” (10c). Sixty-two 


homes in picture and plan for average families. 


“Your Next Home" (10c). Fifty-eight entirely dif- 
ferent homes. Floor plans and exterior views. 


Complete working drawings at nominal cost 


The Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America 
2130 Guarantee Title Building 
l 
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Chicago . . Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
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. 310 Lewis Bldg. 
811 Sharon Bldg. 

. 524 Burke Bldg 


Nashville, Tenn. . . . 
New Orleans, La. 
New York City 
Philadelphia . . 
Portland, Ore. . 
San Francisco . 
Seattle, Wash. . 


for BEAUTY with ECONOMY 
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days. If I couldn’t get a check in three 
days, a note I'd given for two hundred 
dollars would go to protest, and the grocer 
would cut off my credit, and my life in- 
surance would lapse. 

As I said before, the telephone rang, 
breaking this awful circle of “ifs.” I 
reached over and took off the receiver and 
recognized the voice of my agent. He was 
in a much more jovial mood than I was. 

He said, heartily: "Lucian, do you 
want some money?” 

I said: ‘Yes.’ 

He said: "Do you want it bad?" 

I said: "Yes." 

He said: “All right. 
thousand for you.” 

" I said: * Carl, this is no time for persi- 
age. 

e said: “I’m not kidding. I've sold 
the movie rights of your serial for five 
thousand dollars." 

He had, too. I was saved. That is to 
say, I was saved from an immediate finan- 
cial crash. As a matter of fact, I was fin- 
ished. I went into a complete funk. By 
the time the check was in the bank I knew 
I could never write again. In a couple of 
weeks I went to bed with a cold. I went 
to bed because I was sure I was going to 
have pneumonia, and this time I was go- 
ing to die. I developed several absurd 
fears. I was afraid of heights. On the 
way up in the elevator of an office build- 
ing, I was tortured by the fear that when 
I got off I would throw myself out of a 
window. I was afraid of subway trains 
and the traffic in Fifth Avenue and sharp 
knives. I was afraid I would take advan- 
tage of any one of them to commit suicide. 

did not develop pneumonia. The cold 
got well in spite of me. And somehow I 
never did jump out of a window. But I 
couldn't write. I didn't write anything 
for five months. And when I did begin 
writing again the stories I wrote were no 

ood. For the first time I learned what it 
is like to have stories refused. And I 
didn't take it at all well. 


[ WENT back to my analyst. He was 
kind, he was sympathetic; but we didn't 
get anywhere. i struggled and stumbled 
all spring and summer. In the fall I went 
to another analyst—a woman this time. 
And I went to do or die. 

It proved a very different experience 
from my first adventure in analysis. I was 
trying harder, and my new analyst was 

ursuing a much more Freudian method. 
She wasn't satisfied to translate a bit of 
dream roughly. She wanted to dig as 
deeply as she could into it. Her enthusi- 
asm for the task communicated itself to 
me. Within a week I had made admis- 
sions that I had never been able to make 
before. I wept, I laughed, I talked. 

Sometimes the admissions I made were 
funny, and sometimes they were bitter 
blows to my pride. But the more painful 
the admission the greater the release. I 
came away sometimes with a release of 
energy so great that as I walked down the 
street the air seemed clearer, the sky 
bluer, the whole world brighter. (It makes 
you feel like a king.) I knew I was going 
through this time. I knew I was going to 
uncover the unconscious difficulty. For 
two months every session with the analysc 
was a step nearer to the secret. 

But I got awfully stuck. For three or 
four months I sank deeper and deeper 


Ive got five 


into a pooma melancholy. I couldn't 
work. lhadn’t the courage to try to work. 
And I was desperately in debt. I began to 
doubt analysis again. 


Cy day, during the hour of analysis, 
I went into a kind of hypnotic state. | 
wasn’t asleep. But it was as if some other 
voice than mine spoke. I mentioned, as 
an association to a dream, the serial I had 
written, for which the moving picture 
people had paid me five thousand dollars, 

"Why," she asked, “did you feel so 
bad about that?” 

If I had been in my usual state of mind 
I should have been astonished at the ques- 
tion. I wasn’t astonished. I answered 
quite simply. 

“Oh,” I said, “it was so easy—it was 
fun to write that story. I enjoyed writing 
it—and I was so well paid for it.” 

“Why did writing something you en- 
joyed writing and for which you were 
well paid make you unhappy?” 

* Because it wasn't doing my duty.” 

* What is your duty?" 

“To suffer," I said, and burst into tears. 

When I awoke to what I had said I was 
astonished and incredulous and excited. 
I had uncovered a strong unconscious 
wish to fail. My conscious wishes were 
all on the side of success. I had always 
wanted to write. I had wanted the stories 
I wrote to sell. I had wanted money and 
reputation and a happy life. Now I knew 
that I had also wanted to fail. 

I saw for the first time that the more 
successful I had been for a few weeks or 
months, the more completely I had col- 
lapsed afterward. 

But just what was this desire for failure. 
It is hard to imagine desiring to fail. The 
secret must lie in something behind failure, 
something that failure would secure. 

It was a long and discouraging job to 
uncover the purpose behind failure. But 
it was there, waiting to be discovered. 

I had refused to work out of spite, in 
revenge for fancied injuries. Outwardly 
I was an amiable and agreeable person 
who seldom got mad. But I discovered 
in my analysis that I was bitter, arrogant, 
and hostile. Instead of getting mad, when 
I felt mad, and expressing the feeling and 
thus getting rid of it, I repressed my anger, 
only to take it out later in sulking or brood- 
ing, instead of working. 

hen I sat at a table trying to write 
and not writing, I was frequently going 
over and over my wrongs. Mu have all 
seen children who refuse to have any fun 
when their feelings are hurt. They martyr 
themselves to punish you or control you. 
Indeed, few adults are entirely free from 
the trick of cutting off their noses to spite 
their faces. It can be carried to the point 
of suicide. ' 

I refused to work, in an attempt to gam 
attention for myself that I had failed to 
secure by the more reputable process of 
earning it. It is rather astounding hov 
far you go in gaining the attention of your 
family and friends by failing instead of 
succeeding. I know of no surer scheme for 
getting the immediate attention of the 
world than to fail suddenly and inex- 
plicably. 

My real reason for refusing to work was 
that I was ashamed of making money. 
had grown up in a family with the pro- 
fessional rather than the business attitude 
toward material things. My father has 
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devoted his life to education; he has been 
a student, a teacher, and a state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. He put no 
thought or effort into making money. His 
interest was in his work rather than in the 
money he got for doing it. 

Now I, also, was inclined to feel myself 
above making money— but not at all in- 
clined to renounce the things that can be 
got with money! One consequence of this 
attitude was that I lived beyond my in- 
come, and went deeply and more deeply 
into debt, and worked more and more 
under an acute pressure for money. 

But above and beyond everything else, 
my unwillingness to work was the result 
of my unwillingness to leave home, go out 
into the world, and stand on my own feet. 
Or, to put it the other way round, my de- 
sire for failure was the result of my desire 
to be a child again, to go home. The more 
successful I was, the further I was from 
achieving this unconscious wish. That 
was why I couldn't stand prosperity. 
Prosperity meant growing u and. I had 
never completely renounced bene a child. 

Consciously, I wanted money, reputa- 
tion, the love of my wife and children. And 
these rewards I believed were to be got b 
writing. Unconsciously, I wanted to fail 
to abandon my wife and children, to go 
back to childhood. And these rewards I 
believed were to be got by not writing. 
So, as far as possible, I did both! 

I do not know whether you will be a 
little incredulous, or will at once agree 
with me, when I say that few adult human 
beings ever completely free themselves 
from the desire to be children again. It is 
a fact which the psychoanalytic method 
has uncovered in every case in which it 
has been used. 

What is the essential difference between 
being a child and being a grown-up? A 
child has no responsibilities. Adults must 
assume responsibilities. A child freely 
sacrifices the future to the present. Adults 
cannot afford to do this. It is the dif- 
ference betwéen having a thing and hav- 
ing to earn it. À child is given a living. 
Adults mostly have to earn a living. At 
any rate, they must pay their bills in order 
to get on with the world. A child is given 
love. Adults mostly have to win love by 
giving love—and they do not always suc- 
ceed even then. And I may remark that 
if there is any one law of life that the use 
of the psychoanalytic method has proved 
more than another it is that human beings 
must love and be loved in order to be happy. 


WHEN Isatin the office of the psycho- 
analyst and made the revelation of 
which I have just been speaking, I tapped 
the underlying cause of what was wrong 
with me. Now, you are perhaps asking 
yourself, what happened? 

In answering this question I shall have 
to make it perfectly clear that I am not 
willing to hold myself up as an example of 
how well psychoanalysis works. It did 
not work as completely as I hoped it 
would. Somehow or other my emotional 
pattern falls short of perfection. Although 
the getting of my real enemy out in the 
open brought a marked improvement, I 
experience, even to-day, hours when my 
trouble is almost as bad as it used to be. 

But when my analyst dismissed me 1 
had the courage for the first time to set 
down in black and white a full list of my 
liabilities. It was many thousands of 
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dollars, most of it pressing. I had never 
consistently lived within my income, and 
I had been getting rapidly worse. During 
the seven months of my analysis I had 
earned very little money. I owed every- 
body I had found it possible to owe. I had 
no assets, no cash in hand, no credit, and 
I was responsible for a wife and three chil- 
dren. 

Butonealways exaggerates these things. 
I said I had no cash. As a matter of fact 
I had eleven dollars. I said I had no 
credit. As a matter of fact, I was able to 
put off the grocer for another week. I 
wrote a short story, sold it, and got the 
check in six days. 


Y FINANCIAL recovery did not pro- 

ceed at any such speed. I wrote one 
story that didn't sell for several months 
and one story that didn't sell at all. Then 
I staked everything on a long piece of 
work—and that didn't sell. I wrote more 
stories that didn't sell in the first six or 
eight months after I was analyzed than in 
al the rest of my life put together. 

That first year I was barely able to keep 
even with the world. The second year 
went better. But for a long time now I 
have been making more money than I 
ever did before, and paying my debi 

In the past six months I have done 
almost as much work as I formerly did in 
a year, and I have played more than I 
used to. I still do not work as easily or as 
regularly as I should like. But I no longer 
have to sit up all night in a fever of effort 
to'write a story. I have done that only 
once in the past year. I think that the 
real test of my improved working capacity 
would be a marked improvement in the 
quality of my writing. I feel that is com- 
ing. 

Sink of the results of analysis I have 
noticed in myself were quite unexpected. 
I was formerly unable to wake up in the 
morning. An alarm clock of the most 
virulent variety was nothing to me. If 
worst came to worst I could get up, shut 
the thing off, go back to bed, and wake up 
two hours later without even remember- 
ing that the clock had done its part. Now 
I can hear the first stroke of an alarm 
clock. I can usually wake up within five 
minutes of the time I have decided on the 
night before, without the aid of a clock. 
I think you will agree that this change 
indicates a greater willingness to face the 
reality of the day, a lesser need to escape 
into sleep. 

Another unexpected result of my analy- 
sis was an immediate gain in weight. 
had always had a good appetite, and I had 
always eaten exactly what I pleased, and 
my waist measure hadn't changed an inch 
in twenty years. After I'd been analyzed 
I found I'd have to make some slight 
changes in my diet in order to avoid get- 
ting fat. I imagine the difference is due to 
the fact that I worry less than I used to. 

But the result of analysis that interests 
me most is my increased enjoyment of 
life. The things I don't like, but have to 
do, such as going to the dentist, are less 

ainful than they used to be. The things 
| like, I like better than I used to. I like 
people better than I used to. I like my 
family better. Ilike playing tennis better. 
Ilike writing better. 

Nevertheless, I do not advise every- 
body to go and do likewise. 

An average analysis takes an hour a 
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day, six days a veek, for eight or nine 
months. Aslongasyou are being analyzed, 
and for six months or so afterward, you 
are advised not to make any important 
decision: not to marry, if you aren’t mar- 
ried; not to start proceedings for a divorce 
if you are married; not to choose a new 
life work. This is because the important 
effects of analysis do not appear for some 
time after the analysis is completed. It 
takes time to make a new adjustment to 
life. At best, analysis will take a year out 
of your life. 

The analyst will charge you from seven 
to thirty dollars an hour, and you.will do 
well to get through in two hundred hours. 
It will cost you in fees anywhere from a 
thousand to seven thousand dollars. What 
is more, you will have to pay for it on the 
dot. The best analysts have a rooted con- 
viction that you won’t get analyzed other- 
wise. They will tell you that, while con- 
sciously you may live high above gross 
material considerations, you unconsciously 
feel that the things you don’t have to pay 
for are no good. If it costs you more than 
you can afford to go to an analyst—so 
much the better for your analysis. 

Competent analysts are very scarce. I 
have just counted off a list of fifteen Ameri- 
can analysts of whose equipment I have 
some knowledge. Of these fifteen, only 
five have met the essential requirement of 
submitting themselves to a thorough 
analysis, and of these five only three are 
using the improved Freudian methods. 

Finally, psychoanalysis is an extremely 
painful ordeal. It forces you day after 
day to make admissions about yourself 
that you don’t want to make; to give up, 
one after another, your dearest illusions 
about yourself; to see that your predica- 
ment in life is nobody’s fault ide your own; 

. to face the facts about yourself. Your 
family and your friends will not, as a rule, 
be sympathetic to your enterprise. They 
will tell you of people who have gone 
crazy or committed suicide as a result of 
psychoanalysis. 


IN CLOSING, I might mention the fact 
that psychoanalysis frequently fails. 
Many people who undertake to te ana- 
lyzed fail to go through with it. Analysts 
are often compelled to dismiss patients, 
simply because they are unable or un- 
willing to stand the pain of being disil- 
lusioned about themselves. 

Psychoanalysis, however successful, 
does not insure a happy or an easy life. 
All life is struggle. And all human lives 
involve painful choices. The attempt of 
psychoanalysis is to resolve the uncon- 
scious struggle in your own soul, and thus 
release the energy that is being wasted 
there, for your conscious purposes. 

Most people can go a long way toward 
straightening out their lives without being 
analyzed. For people who want to do 
that, I see several suggestions to be got 
from the findings of analysis. One of 
these is an old, old story. It is that work 
comes nearer to being a panacea for 
psychic ills than anything else. If you 
want to be happy, the first thing to do is to 
find work youcan do, and learn to do it well. 

Another suggestion is new: It is to talk 
about your troubles with the utmost pos- 
sible frankness. We usually advise our 
friends to forget their troubles. We prob- 
ably do that because we are tired of hear- 
ing about them. Certainly it is bad advice. 
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ism, tested and re- 
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When you buy a 
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Most people donot talk about their troubles 
enough to really sympathetic listeners. 
The man who continually prattles about 
his troubles to everybody—and all the 
time—is, of course, one virulent kind of 
bore. But to unburden one’s self to a real 
friend is different. We all exaggerate the 
danger of exposing ourselves. The more 
willing you are to expose yourself the 
easier your life will be. 

Finally, you can go a long way toward 
curing yourself of trying to get your hap- 
piness out of unreal things—out of day- 
dreaming—by deciding in advance how 
much of your time you will allow for day- 
dreaming, how much for play, and how 


much for work. You can, if you will take 
stock of how you actually spend your 
time, and force yourself to realize what 
you are getting and what you are not get- 
ting out of life, teach yourself to work 
when you work, and play when you play. 
The pleasure of anything you do depends 
on how whole-heartedly you give yourself 
to it, whether that’s sawing wood, or eat- 
ing lunch, or playing tennis. 

Aany human beings have learned so 
well how to get what they want out of life 
that it would be absurd for them to go to 
an analyst. But for me it has made 
the difference between being dead on my 
feet and being alive. 


Does Your World End at the Foot of 
Your Own Street? 


(Continued from page 43) 


wherever it may be—that is producing 
only a third or a half of what it could pro- 
duce. Sometime, of course, we'll have to 
go farther afield than that. The maps 
of the future will show some curious 
changes when men reach out to unoc- 
cupied lands for the resources they want. 

‘Men can live almost anywhere in the 
world. They do live where they find what 
they need to make a living. Ninety per 
cent of the people, for example, live at 
an altitude of less than fifteen hundred 
feet. That’s not because the higher al- 
titudes are unhealthful—some of them 
are very delightful; but most of the re- 
sources from which men make a living are 
located lower. 

* Most people, again, live in the tem- 
perate zone, where the climate is fairl 
even the year round. But there is a vil- 
lage of over a thousand persons at one of 
the coldest places on earth, Verkhoyansk, 
in eastern Siberia, where the temperature 
has been as low as ninety degrees below 
zero. Yet there are forests and game, and 
the people can make a living. 

* You may remember too that there was 
quite a rumpus internationally not long 
ago about the ownership of Wrangel 
Island. Look for it on the map, and 
you'll find a lonely, ice-bound bit of land 
away off in the Arctic Ocean north of 
Siberia. So far away and difficult to get 
to, you'd think it would be of the very 
slightest consequence to any nation. Yet 
its ownership was keenly contested. Why? 

“Because it was strongly suspected 
that great supplies of oil would be discov- 
ered there. And if there is oil, men will 
make their homes, and raise children, and 
die there, hard as their struggle may be, 
because with oil, and the means to ship it 
out, they can make a living, perhaps a 
wonderfully good living. 


^ A JHAT men want badly enough the 

will find a way to get, even if it A 
locked in the heart "i the tropics, or lies on 
the bottom of the ocean, or is buried far 
under the earth, or is in the middle of a 
desert." 

“Which resources," I asked, “are the 
most important for man?" 

* Coal first," replied Professor Goode, 
* and next—coal! About the time I was 
born, Englishmen began to get worried 
as to the amount of coal they had left, 


and they appointed Stanley Jevons to in- 
vestigate the subject for them. In 1866 
he made a report. Sometimes a fact is 
stated so aptly that nobody else can 
phrase it any better. That is what Jevons 
did when he said: 

“‘Coal stands not beside but entirel 
above all other material resources. Wit 
coal, almost anything is possible or easy. 
Without it, we are thrown back into the 
laborious poverty of early times.' 

“True as it was in those days, that 
statement is far truer to-day; for since 
1850 the consumption of coal in this coun- 
try has doubled every decade. It was the 
steam engine, of course, that made coal 
so immensely valuable. Before the steam 
engine came along, great cities, such as we 
have to-day, were impossible. 


"N9 CITY in ancient times—except pos- 
sibly Rome, which happens to be so 
convenient to the Mediterranean that great 
food supplies can be brought by water— 
could feed a million people. All large 
cities are younger than the steam engine. 
We are accustomed to think of Chicago as 
a young city, and so it is; yet as a great 
city it is hardly any younger than Berlin. 

" Coal is the ally of the steam engine. 
It makes possible rapid and cheap trans- 
portation and centralized industry, the 
great wealth-producers. Therefore the 
nations and peoples that have coal are, 
and for many years to come will be, the 
great indüserisl nationi: 

“The world's greatest deposits of coal 
are in the Un ied States, which has four 
trillion tons! Write that out with all the 
ciphers if you want to see how big it 1s: 
4,000,000,000,000. 

“In Montana, North Dakota, and 
Wyoming is more coal, as yet almost un- 
touched, than there ever was in all of 
Pennsylvania; and Pennsylvania has al- 
ways been the great coal state. ; 

“The next great coal-owning country is 
Canada, with about a trillion and a quar- 
ter tons; 1,250,000,000,000. And after 
Canada, what country do you suppose 
comes next? China! "China as, roughly, 
a trillion tons of coal. That is more than 
there is in the whole of Europe, Ruhr Val- 
ley and all, and' hardly any of it has yet 
been touched. 

* Now, partly because of her abundance 
of coal, China has an industrial future 
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which it is 

rehend. We have talked about the Yel- 
ow Peril in military terms, but my study 
of geography convinces me that the real 
Yale Peril is economic, and its threat— 
or its promise—lies in the wonderful 
natural resources of China, coupled with 
a population of over four hundred million 
workers, accustomed for centuries to the 
strictest economy. 

“When the industries and railroads of 
China are established—as they are being 
established, far more rapidly than most 
of us know—the Chinese will be able to 
produce goods the world wants, cheaper 
than any other country; within the next 
fifty years, there will be marvelous oppor- 
tunities in China for those who take 
advantage of them. 


ss HEN westarted talking,” Professor 

Goode went on, “you asked me to 
look all over the map and tell you—assum- 
ing that I expected to be here in two hun- 
dred years to enjoy the fruits of my fore- 
sight—w here I would buy realestate. Near- 
ly everybody has a story to tell about some 
ancestor who once owned a farm in the 
neighborhood of Forty-second Street and 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, or some 
other very valuable location; and we like 
to figure out how rich we would be to-day 
if the property were still in the family! 
Well, if I wanted that kind of an invest- 
ment to-day, I would buy at the mouth of 
the Congo River, in west Africa. 

“And if you made it one hundred years 
instead of two hundred, I'd m to buy in 
the city of I-chang, China. I'll tell you 
why these investments would bear divi- 
dends in the future: 

* Countries that have swift rivers and 
waterfalls have a resource that compares 
favorably with coal mines, for water 
power can be converted into electricity, 
and sent by high-tension transmission 
lines almost anywhere. Now, water power 
is something that lasts as long as it con- 
tinues to rain and snow. But once you 
have mined your last ton of coal, it is 
gone for all time. : 

*Now, the Congo has the next to the 
largest river basin in the world. Only the 
Amazon in South America has a larger. 
The Congo has its basin on a plateau, and 
from Stanley Pool to the sea, in a stretch 
of one hundred and fifty miles, there are 


twenty-eight falls and dy nos from which: 


over a hundred million horse-power can 
be developed. In those turbulent waters 
there is more power, more potential elec- 
tricity twice over, than in all the United 
States. 

“Of course your map tells you that the 
Congo is away off below the equator, so 
hot that white men don't want to live 
there, and there isn't any industry, and 
perhaps never will be. But I anticipate 
that, long before two hundred years shall 
have passed, inventors will have found the 
way to transmit that power efficiently as 
far as they want to take it. 

“They can already send electric power 
five and six hundred miles, and they are 
constantly making improvements. I fore- 
see a time when the power now going to 
waste in the lower Congo will be con- 
verted into electricity, and transmitted 
thousands of miles, perhaps to Europe, to 
turn the machinery of industries and run 
trains. Whoever owns the water power 
sites on the Congo when the time comes 
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ANEW vacation land is calling! A new and greater UA 
summer playground offers you its treasures of in- 
National Park [4,400 square 
miles} offers opportunity for open-air enjoyment, made ac- 
cessible by Canadian National Railways. Here Mt. Edith 
Cavell rises to snowy heights and Maligne Canyon reveals 
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its unique rock formations. 
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GATES TOURS TO EUROPE 


A 30 DAY tour costs you only 
$470. Other tours ranging from 
30 to 80 days — costing up to 
$1,195. Sailings from March to 
August. 

Gates Tours are planned and 
managed by experts. Be sure 
you see our booklet before de- 
ciding on your European tour. 
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HE free booklet “California 

Wonder Tours” tells you how 
to see the most and get the most 
for your vacation money. It de- 
scribes Y osemite, Lassen V olcanic 
National Park and others of 
California's glorious national 
parks; Lake Tahoe; the Giant 
Redwood Forests; the famous 
“Mother Lode” country of Mark 
Twain and Bret Harte; Mt. Shas- 
ta; the „spouting Geysers and 
the Petrified Forest; the Spanish 
Missions, including Mission Do- 
lores in San Francisco, Carmel 
Mission, Mission San Jose and 
others; fascinating San Fran- 
cisco, America's coolest summer 
city, with its picturesque water. 
front, foreign merchantmen from 
overseas, mighty men-o'-war that 
guard the Pacific,lustylunged tramp 
steamers, stately liners off for Ha- 
waii, Manila and the Orient 
—and all the other wonders 
of tbis enchanted land. 
Whether you come to Cali- 
fornia this year orjlater, send 
coupon for the booklet now, 
Low round trip summer fares 
to San Francisco—your logi- 
cal starting point to tour Cali- 
fornia. Address CALI- 
FORNIANS Inc., San 
Francisco,California,for 
the free booklet. 
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Headquarters, San Francisco 
140 Montgomery Street, Room 573B 
Please send booklet "California Wonder Tours" 
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“Old Town Canoes” 


Double the charm of your outing 


When you plan your vacation this year, be sure 
to include an "Old Town Canoe" in those plans. 
"Old Towns" are light—they respond quickly 
and easily to every stroke of the blade. 

In design, “Old Town Canoes” are beautiful. 
They are patterned after real Indian models. The 
price of "Old Towns" is remarkably reasonable. 
$64 up. From dealer or factory. 

* * * * 


The 1925 catalog shows all models in full 
colors. It is free. Write for your copy today. 
Orp Town Canor Co, 565 Middle Street, 
Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


to turn the power to use will realize al- 
most incredible wealth. 

* And about I-chang? It's a moderate- 
sized city in central China, located on the 
great Yangtze River at the point 
where it emerges from the gorges. The 
current of this river is very swift. For 
centuries, great gangs of ipoolits have been 
hired to walk along the beachlike banks 
and ?ull ships up the stream. 

* But some day, and fairly soon too, I 
predict, the water power in the gorges is 
going to be converted into electricity, at 
or very near the city of I-chang. From 
there it will be distributed all over China, 
to turn the wheels of the industries that 
are just now getting under way. The 
rich province of Szechuan lies to the west 
of I-chang, and all of central China lies to 
the east. It’s a great place for a real es- 
tate speculator who anticipates a fairly 
long life! 


"I EXPECT to see the time, possibly in 
less than ten years, when St. Louis and 
Chicago buy electricity generated in the 
near-polar region around Hudson Bay. 
There is a tremendous amount of water 
ower available there in the Nelson River. 
^his water comes in large part from 
the melting snows 'of the Rockies, so 
there is plenty of it. It is convenientl 
stored in Lake Winnipeg, from whic 
the Nelson River takes the run-off rapidly 
down over seven hundred feet to Hudson 
Bay. 
“Canada has another area of tremen- 
dous water-power resources. This is in 
uebec, north of the St. Lawrence River. 
he map shows hardly any cities or towns 
in this region, which 1s hundreds of thou- 
sands of square miles in extent. 

“This country is in the form of a pla- 
teau rising a thousand or more feet above 
sea level, and is subjected to a heavy an- 
nual rainfall, sometimes as much as Pty 
five inches. Many small lakes and marshy 
places serve as sponges to retain the 
water, so that it runs off gradually and 
quite evenly the year round. This is ideal 
for producing hydro-electric power. In- 
numerable swift streams and rivers in this 
region can sometime be harnessed, and the 
electric power sent southward several 
hundred miles to New York and the great 
industrial area thereabouts. One ure 
plant is already being built, and part of 
the power is used to drive paper mills lo- 
cated on the Saguenay River. 

“The United States also has a tremen- 
dous lot of water power, only a small frac- 
tion of which is now being converted into 
electricity. One reason is that nearly two 
thirds of it is concentrated on the Pacific 
Coast, particularly in the .northwest. 

“Tt is quite conceivable that electricity 
generated on the streams of Washington 
and Oregon may some day be sent by 
means of huge super-power transmission 
lines to Chicago and the East. In my 
judgment, the Puget Sound area has a 
tremendous development period ahead, 
greater, perhaps, than any other area in 
the United States. 

"Now, what about some other re- 
sources? I was told not long ago that cer- 
tain gold mines, which have been located 
and tested, are thought to contain more 
gold than all the mines of South Africa. Of 
course the ownership of those mines 1s 
locked and sealed. The owners are 
merely waiting for a favorable time to de- 


velop them. But I don’t for a minute 
think there are no other great gold fields, 
still undiscovered. 

“Hunting for gold mines, however, has 


always proved pretty disappointing for 
most of those who have tried it. any ow, 
there are.other more useful and profitable 


and exciting opportunities. For instance, 
approximately one fifth of the world’s 
known supply of iron ore is located on the 
island of Newfoundland. Very little of it 
has been taken out of the ground; but 
that great resource will have to be made 
available somehow. Possibly that is the 
pre inei for some future James J. 

ill! 

“If you look at an accurate map of 
the world which shows types of vegeta- 
tion, you'll see, near the Arctic Ocean, 
stretching for untold miles along the 
north of Europe, Asia, and especially 
North America, a vast area, almost unoc- 
cupied now, marked “tundra.” Some 
day, and perhaps the day is not very dis- 
tant, these regions will almost surely be- 
come the scene of a great stock-raisin 
industry, supplying the rest of the worl 
with huge quantities of meat. 

* How, you ask, can such a region, with 
a nine-and-ten-months winter, support a 
live-stock industry? 

“The tundra is permanently frozen 
ground. Even on the hottest days of 
summer, it never thaws to a depth of 
more than a few inches. Can enough 
vegetation grow here to feed and fatten 
animals? Yes, and, curiously, it's pos- 
sible because of the hard conditions, for 
a kind of vegetation has developed which 
makes good feed the year round. 

“This is a sort of moss. Nine months 
of the year, roughly, there’s snow on the 
ground. When the temperature of the 
ground surface rises a few degrees above 
the melting point of ice, and the sun 
shines—even if only for an hour—the 
moss is prepared to take advantage of it. 
Through the centuries of struggle for sur- 
vival it has developed the trait of re- 
maining green and succulent all year, win- 
ter and summer alike. The reindeer and 
caribou of that part of the world paw 
through the snow to find it. 

“As grazing lands elsewhere become 
more valuable for other uses, these re- 
sources in the Far North will be utilized. 
This is not so wild a dream as you may 
think it. The packing industry and the 
Canadian Government have investigated 
the possibilities, and, even though it will 
be several years before you can order 
caribou steak as readily as beef, that day’s 
coming! 


“AT PRESENT, there are tremendous 
unused, or only partly used, resources 
in Central and South America. One of 
these is the greater productivity of the 
soil in many parts of the tropics. Over a 
hundred years ago, for instance, Hun- 
boldt stated that an acre of banana land 
in Honduras was one hundred and thirty- 
three times as productive of food as the 
best wheat land in England. Crops grow 
there with tropical luxuriance and ra- 
pidity. Sometime this great resource 
will be tapped to yield food. 

“Tt won't be too easy. Certain im- 
portant things have to be done first. The 
sun and soil that produce crops rapidly 
produce parasites that smother or kill the 
crops. These enemies must be con- 


—— 
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quered. Then, too, full use of the tropics 
will never be made until medical science 
can counteract or destroy tropical dis- 
eases. 

“Another possibility in the tropics is 
the alcohol that any kind of green vege- 
tation can be made to yield. Where there 
are such great quantities of vegetation 
the year round, distilling alcohol for fuel 
and power purposes may become a great 
industry. 

“One fourth of the known and worka- 
ble iron ore of the world is in Brazil just 
back of Rio de Janeiro. It is a very pure 
and high grade ore, which will mean un- 
told millions to the commerce of the 
world. 

“As these and other resources in the 
countries to the south of us are used more 
and more, I look to see some important 
changes nearer home. Some day, for in- 
stance, I expect to see the Mississippi 
River become one of the great highways 
of the world. 

* Hitherto, traffic in the United States 
has been mostly along east and west lines. 
A larger proportion of the future freight 
traffic will be by water. That has always 
been the cheapest way, and probably al- 
ways will be. The St. Clair and Detroit 
rivers, connecting Lakes Huron and Erie, 
constitute the greatest traffic artery on 
earth. 


“JE YOU want to step ahead a few dozen 
years and dream a bit, I think you are 
safe to picture ships traveling to a great 
many places where they hardly go now, 
and saving hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars every year to producers and con- 
sumers. As I look at the map of the 
United States, and see the magnificent 
water system of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries, I feel perfectly sure that this 
is not an idle dream. 

“Of course the greatest single project 
in this field lies in connecting the Great 
Lakes with the ocean. This can be done 
easily and, no doubt, will be done fairly 
soon. There are a number of possible out- 
lets to the ocean: one is down a barge canal 
from Chicago to the Mississippi; another 
is a shipway down the St. Lawrence; 
still another is a ship canal by way of 
Lake Nipissing and the Ottawa River; 
and a fourth is by way of the Erie Canal. 
Not a great deal is required, as engineer- 
ing projects go nowadays, to make three 
of these practicable highways for ocean- 
going vessels. Eventually all of them 
may be used. 

“We talk of high income taxes and kin- 
dred burdens, but the taxes we pay when 
we employ uneconomical ways of trans- 
portation are.inconceivably greater. The 
difference between freight costs by rail 
from any point on the Great Lakes to the 
ocean, and all-water rates between the 
same points, is so great as to amount in 
the total to billions of dollars every year. 
An economic geographer—whether he 
calls himself by that name or.not—fer- 
rets out such uneconomical ways and tries 
to substitute something better. 

* All such developments as I have men- 
tioned to you follow a fairly strict gen- 
eral law of progress, once they get under 
way. At the start, everything moves 
very slowly. Then gradually the rate of 
speed is accelerated, until finally it be- 
comes very rapid." 
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Derickson’s Gagoo 


(Continued from page 23) 


“Well, we won’t need to announce our 
arrival," remarked her husband grimly. 

The approaching explosions of a gaso- 
lene-driven boat sounded from over the 
water. Derickson himself met the party 
in the hall. 

“Hello, there!" jeered J. H. Wade, 
trying to conceal his annoyance at the 
series of shrill, energetic bawls emanating 
from his quiet lakeside home. ‘‘Is this 
the ood baby you were telling me about?" 

"m cecil y sorry,” stammered Der- 
ickson. “‘ But we forgot Betty’s gagoo.” 

“Her what?" repeated his employer. 

The latter's wife, a large, crisp-looking 
woman, stopped some distance ahead of 
her husband. to listen. 

“Its a sort of a blanket," sweated 
Derickson. ‘‘She has to have it to hold on 
to when she goes to sleep." 

“Well, if you for; otit, ou forgot it," 
declared J. H w Y "Why don't you 
run down to the e and ,buy one?" 

“Don’t you see, dear!” interrupted 
Mrs. Wade. “You can't buy them at the 
store.” She turned to Derickson. “Shall 
we go in to see your wife? Perhaps I can 
be of some assistance.” 

In the bedroom she bowed in a some- 
what formal manner to the nervous young 
Mrs. Derickson, and asked, in the manner 
of a diagnosing physician, to have the 
missing article described to her. Together, 
mother and father managed to give an 
intelligent description of the forgotten 
Derickson treasure. 

“That should be sufficient,” assured 
Mrs. Wade. “I am sure we should be 
able to find something in the house so 
close to it that the c ild will be unable 
to detect the difference." 

Derickson and his wife gazed at her in 
admiration, and then at each other in 
dawning hope. Mr. Wade, who had fol- 
lowed into the room, coughed with min- 
gled pride and relief. 


HE'LL fix him. She's raised two of 
her own and knows what she's doing." 

He pattered after her. Ten or fifteen 
minutes later both returned. The counte- 
nance surrounding the generous nose of 
Mrs. Wade bore an expression of cool, 
spacious confidence. In her hands she 
bore a large strip of cream-colored afghan. 
J. H. Wade, behind her, vouchsafed no 
remark, but the cigar he had lighted 
contributed serene clouds of smoke. 

“Something like this," she stated rather 
than asked. 

“Looks as though it was torn from the 
same piece," said Derickson. 

His wife felt it with her quick, slender 
fingers. 

"* Almost the same thing," she breathed. 

“T don't see how any child could pos- 
sibly tell the difference," said Mrs. 
Wade. Advancing to the bed, she laid the 
substitute gagoo at the side of the crying 
Betty, and dropped a corner in one tin 
hod Betty Pee the woolly thing sid 
the fervor of a drowning sailor snatching 
at a life buoy. 

“Nothing to it,” said J. H. Wade, his 
cigar tilting aggressively in his mouth. 

Derickson and his young wife did not 


say anything. They were watching with 
praying suspense the verdict of their 
daughter, ne was now sniffing at the 
substitute gagoo with all the suspicious 
skepticism of her stubby, honest nose. 
Father and mother held their breath. 

Then, with a swift move and a scream of 
angry disappointment, the child flung the 
offering from the bed. The flying strip 
of afghan almost struck the worthy Mrs. 
Wade on her astonished nose. Her hus- 
band took the cigar from his mouth. 

“The little rascal!” he ejaculated. 

His wife seemed to struggle with her 
composure. 

“Im afraid,” she stated at last, **that 
we cannot do better than that!" 


HEN she and her husband had de- 

parted regretfully and perhaps a bit 
righteously from the scene, Dus son in 
desperation picked up Betty and started 
to lug her up and down the room. This 
had some soothing effect, and it looked for 
a time as if he were going to induce her 
to drop off to sleep. Then, just as his 
hopes had been raised to the seventh 
heaven of expectation, the little thumb 
was sucked with audible violence, one 
little hand reached out for the absent 
gagoo and, finding it not, the eyes opened 
and loud wails again pierced the walls of 
the camp on Tupper Lake. 

This appened not once but many 
times. Nine o’clock passed, ten o’clock, 
eleven o'clock. Derickson felt he was fast 
becoming a wreck, 

Some time after twelve he wondered with 
a start whether his employer had wanted 
him to get out any work that evening. 
He must remember he was an employee 
here, not a guest. It was too late now. 
He wondered if anyone in the house had 
slept. He wondered if anyone were going 
to sleep. He wondered how a child's 
throat could keep up screaming like this 
for yo a length of time without becom- 
ing hoarse. He wondered many other 
things. They helped to pass the night. 

It was exactly quarter past three when 
Betty Derickson actually and miracu- 
lously fell asleep. Whether it was the 
change of surroundings or the lake air, 
there she lay in the middle of the double 
bed, a tear-stained figure, thumb in her 
mouth, fist tightly closed with the ex- 
ception of her Dire n finger, which stuck up 
in a dapper manner common to certain 
of her sex when drinking from a glass or 


cup. 

P Look at her!" grated Derickson in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“Sh!” warned his wife, pale and wom 
like her daughter. 

Derickson paid no attention. 

“She can sleep now,” he continued 
savagely. ''After she's kept everybody 
awake all night. If she can now, why 
couldn't she then! The contrary little 
devil." 

“Will!” protested his wife warmly. 
“You mustn’t call her that. She is no 
worse than you.’ 

“What!” He looked at her blankly. 

“T mean it, Will,” she insisted. There 
was certain dogged fire in her eyes. "For 
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two or three years you’ve been telling me 
how you're going to start in business for 
yourself. But you never do it.” 

Derickson was amazed. 

“Tve never done it, Mary, on account 
of you and Betty. How could you live 
the first year without a salary?" 

“That’s what Betty thinks about her 
gagoo,” replied his wife. “‘She thinks she 
can't go to sleep without it. And there 
she is, so tight asleep she doesn't even 
hear us talking." 

“ But that’s altogether different," stam- 
mered Derickson. 

“Tt isn't different one bit, Will. She 
has a gagoo, and you have a gagoo. You 
can't think of going to sleep without your 
gagoo any more than she can without 

ers. You've got to have your salary. 
That’s your gagoo.” 

“ My gagoo!” he repeated, with growing 
anger. A 

‘I’ve always coddled Betty in her 
gagoo," went on his wife. ‘And I've 
always coddled you in yours. But I'm not 
going to coddle either of you any longer." 

Her husband gazed at her, speechless, 
wounded by disloyalty from such a source. 

"You're nervous," he finally stam- 
mered. ''You're worked up over this 
excitement. You don't know what you're 
saying. You want to lie down and get a 
little sleep." 

His wife quietly assented. Her soft 
breathing soon told him that she had 
found it easy to obey. However, despite 
his own exhaustion, he could not fall 
asleep so readily. He lay for a long time, 
looking up at the ceiling in the dim light. 


YOUNG Betty Derickson was as tight 
asleep as ever that morning at seven- 
thirty when. Derickson prodded himself 
out of bed. He breakfasted with the 
others at nine. By ten he was hard at it 
with his employer and the new, prospec- 
tive owner of the French Geek Table 
Works. The latter, a tall, thin man with a 
sallow graveyard countenance and twin- 
kling blue eyes, looked Derickson over 
from time to time with a curious ex- 
pression. Finally, he cleared his throat. 

“Mr. Derickson,” he mentioned in his 
slow voice, “you seem to know more 
about the French Creek Table Works than 
the proprietor. Don’t you think you 
Gould. handle a little more than a type- 
writer? How about helping our new 
manager when he comes down from 
Jamestown to take charge?” 

Derickson was thunderstruck. He had 
plugged doggedly through the morning 
HRA hope of any but unfavorable 
notice, after Betty’s notorious night. And 
here he was being offered what sounded 
like the assistant managership of the 
works. He swallowed a moment, then 
got himself into action. His voice was 
nervous, but the tone rang true. 

“I appreciate the compliment, Mr. 
Smith, more than I can tell you. But I 
can’t accept it. I decided last night to go 
into business for myself.” 

“Sol? The other regarded him with 

ood-natured surprise. ''The furniture 
usiness?" 

* No, sir," said Derickson. 
ance." 

J. H. Wade was gazing incredulously at 
his employee. 

* Don't decide offhand so quick, Der- 
ickson! Remember, I told you what would 
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happen if you stayed here. You want to 
compare next year here with your first 
year in the insurance business.’ 

** No, sir," said Derickson with finality; 
“Tve done that three years too long now. 
From now on I sleep without my gagoo, 
or I don't sleep. It's a fight tothe windup.” 

. H. Wade did not know whether to be 
offended or puzzled. 

“I don't know what you're talking 
about," he said stiffly. 

So Derickson told them—reluctantly, 
half shamefacedly—the whole story, omit- 
ting very little of anything. When he had 
finished there was an uncomfortable silence 
in the office of J. H. Wade's comfort- 
able camp on Tupper Lake. Then the 

rospective purchaser of the French Creek 
able Works held out a rawboned hand. 

“You go into your insurance business, 
son. You'll get there. The first couple 


years you might have hard sledding; but 
evidently your wife's got the stuff in her 
for it. You won't starve.” 

Derickson flushed with pleasure. The 
other continued: 

“By the way, the French Creek Table 
Works ought to carry a healthy wad of 
fire insurance. Soon as this deal goes 
through, come in and see me. I don’t know 
why, we can’t renew our expirations 
through you. If anybody ought to know 
enough about the French Creek Table 
Works to protect it, you ought to." 

Derickson, senbinely surprised, declared 
his appreciation. 

* Now, don't thank me," interrupted 
his new friend, blue eyes twinkling. “I 
got a gagoo or two myself that I didn't 
think T could go to sleep without. Here's 
where I start to do a little weaning 
myself!" 


“Don’t Go to Any Trouble" 


(Continued from page 41) 


. in a soft brick-colored chiffon dress, came 


over and slipped an arm through Bar- 
bara's, and stood that way as they said 
good night together. She drew Barbara 
to the door, and they watched the 
motors go down the street. 
: Hr party," said gAlan. “Tired, 
irls 
EN, Barbara is,” said Janice. 

Barbara turned accustomedly to the 
dishes on the card tables. 

“ Don’t wash these to-night,” said Alan. 

“You know what Sarah is,” sighed 
Barbara. 

“Well, let me do it," Alan suggested 
affably, as usual, with the familiar gesture 
of responsibility. š 

“I can do it more uickly myself —” 

“Don’t go to any trouble began Alan. 

“She won't," said Janice. “She’s going 
to sit right down here in front of the fire. 
Take the dishes out and wash up, Alan. 
I'll straighten this room." 

Barbara sat down, protesting, and with 
a few amazingly swift gestures Janice 
made the room presentable. Then she 
poses the lights and sat down by Bar- 

ara. 

"I'd better go and do those dishes," 
said Barbara. 

“No, let Alan do it.” 

“ But he doesn't know how, Janice. He 
never—" S 

“Oh, let him begin. It's my last night. 
Let's relax," answered Janice lazily. She 
stretched her body out comfortably, feet 
crossed on the hearth, and the position 
was somehow contagious. Barbara found 
her muscles less tense. Off in the pantry 
Alan was doing something very remote. 


SHE made a last struggle. 
“I ought to go help him, at least.” 

“Why? He's big and husky. Can't he 
wash a few dishes? Let him learn. Most 
men are more competent than you think. 
But they never show it if you keep doing 
things for them." 

Barbara looked curiously at her guest. 
A crash of dishes came from the pantry. 
Barbara jumped up. 

“Don’t bother,” said Janice. 

“‘Didn’t you hear?” 

“Dish broke, didn’t it?" 


“I was using my Spode,” explained 
Barbara, almost with a wail. 

“Better have cracks in your dishes than 
wrinkles in your face,” said Janice clearly. 

Barbara’s hand went to her face. 
Wrinkles? 

“They aren’t there yet, but they will 
be. Sit down and be easy. Let him smash 
a few, and pay for them.” 

* Have you any idea of what it means 
to pay for them?" 

"I've a perfect idea. I married his 
brother, didn't I? They're as alike as two 
peas. Only, I'm managing to stay in love 
with my husband, Barbara." 

“I don't see quite what you mean.” 
Barbara's tone was icy. 


"(COME "said Janice, “I despise talking 
about such things. But we're the only 
two women in the world in exactly the 
same boat. We married the same temper- 
ament. You are making Alan lazy and 
selfish, don't you see? You're letting him 
make his empty gesture, and escape. How 
many times a day does he tell you not to 
go to any trouble; because he knows he 
can trust you to go to enough trouble to 
make him comfortable? It isn't conscious, 
I know. It's your own fault. You are one 
of the women, Barbara, who lets the 
world make a hack of them.” 

“T really don't quite get the point of 
this little lecture," began Barbara, but 
stopped, because her sister-in-law had 
turned to her again, her eyes frank and 
honest and filled with affection. 

“You do. You know it’s because I’m 
‘ridiculously fond of you, Barbara. No one 
could live in the house a day without see- 
ing what a darling you are, and how you 
ay the he end—so selfishly carry 
the heavy end that you aren’t getting the 
most out of Alan. He’s a strong, intelli- 
gent man. Why don’t you get some work 
out of him?” 

“Its deeper than you think, janice: 
It’s not dishes parnculadl . It's all right 
to be fine and languid and beautiful as you 
are, when you're rich. But when vou 
have to scrape for money—we do, you 
must have seen it." 

“So would I, Barbara, if I'd tried your 
method. I didn't. I saw the tendency 
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to shift responsibility, to dispose of 
things by a gesture. So I sat still and 
looked useless. Someone had to do the 
work, and so John did. If l'a—" 

* But that's not being a wife—" 

“Tm not so sure that being a wife isn't 


makin your husband make the most of 
imself!" said Janice. ; 
They heard Alan’s voice calling: 


“Come on, girls, and see how a man 
does it. Here’s the cleanest kitchen you 
ever saw. I smashed one dish, darling; 
but I'll get you another." 

He was absurdly proud of the way he 
had cleaned up. The dishes were washed 
and dry, all in the wrong places, and the 
food had been hurled into the garbage can 
or ice box. But Barbara was amazed to 
see how competent Alan had been. 

“Put her to bed, Alan," said Janice 
mischievously, “and don’t let her tuck 
up a single child to-night. She's complete- 
ly tired out." 

Barbara meant to lie awake, thinking, 
but she fell asleep listening to Alan stir 
about the room. It was strange and 
rather fun to be in bed first. 


WHEN Janice departed the next day, 
she gaveeach of the girls a pretty new 
dress, Jack a set of electric trains, Alan a 
kiss, and Barbara a kiss and a word in her 
ear: "Remember, the Thomson men are 
ape, but you have to putitup to them!” 
arbara actually found tears in her eyes 
as the train pulled out. No one since her 
marriage had taken so much interest in her. 
Of course it was a mad point of view. Still— 
When they were alone that night after 
dinner, Barbara, who had been thinking 
instead of mending, said suddenly: 

“ Janice's visit cost me over a hundred 
and fifty dollars, with the extra clothes 
we had to get and food and all. I don't 
know where it's coming from. But you 
will get it for me, won't you, dear?" 

* Don't bother about that," began Alan. 

“Tn not going to," said Barbara. 

As she went past him, she smiled 
sweetly and went to bed. Alan looked 
after her. A hundred and fifty dollars 
deficit was serious. She didn't seem to 
realize that hundreds of dollars didn't 

row on trees. It wasn't like her at all. 
But then, all women were irresponsible at 
bottom. One had to look after them. 
Janice, Barbara, all alike. One hundred 
and fifty—he got out a pencil and began 
to figure. That new issue of Whitehead 
and Heath's bonds ought to be carefully 
promoted. ° 

Everywhere she went, Barbara was 
reminded of Janice. The children spoke 
of her. Her friends spoke of her. Barbara 
caught herself talking about her more 
than once, remembering little mannerisms, 
habits of thought and speech. She set 
herself deliberately to find what the 
children had liked in Janice, what Alan 
had liked and, though they could never 
tell exactly, she analyzed it for herself. 
'The fruits of her analysis were the pur- 
chase of two new dresses and a visit to a 
masseuse, who told her she ought to lie 
down an hour a day, or she would soon 
be an old woman. 

It surprised her again that Alan was so 
proud ob the dresses. He didn't seem to 
mind in the least that she had paid so 
much for them. 

Barbara lay down for an hour every 


| 
day. She placated Sarah with a ten- 
dollar-a-month raise, and told Alan she 
needed more money, though as she made 
the outlandish request she felt ashamed. 
Alan found himself making love to her 
instead of talking business. When he did 
mention business she found, to her 
amazement, that he had placed an enor- 
mous issue of bonds with Mr. Granger, 
and that he was the temporary hero of 
the local bonding business. The commis- 
sion from that and a few subsidiary sales 
almost doubled the Thomson income. 


ARBARA admitted to herself that 

Janice was right. If Alan hadn’t had to 
have that first hundred and fifty dollars, if 
she had managed to cut that expense and 
spread it over the incòme for months, 
and arranged it for him, he wouldn’t have 
taken his plunge into aggressive new busi- 
ness. This meant all kinds of things. 

But her own part of the game was not 

rowing into second nature. The lovely 
indolence of Barbara sat upon her prettily 
but not comfortably. With more money 
and the promise of still more money, her 
old skirmishes with bills seemed to be 
over. There was a little second maid to 
help Sarah now, a competent, deft girl 
who cleared up after evening partes. 
When they said,“ Don't go to any trouble,” 
Barbara took them at their word, and 
didn't. But secretly she missed trouble. 

Then one night she heard Alan down- 
stairs. She had gone up to bed early, for 
wg were not going out and it was part 
of her regimen to rest and keep young. 
But this night she did not sleep, and she 
could hear An pacing and pacing up and 
down, restlessly, indecisively. 

She listened for an hour, then broke 
her rule and, slipping on a kimono, went 
down-stairs. As she rounded the bend 
in the stairs she could see him. It seemed 
to her that his old plump blandness was 
quite gone. He was hard-looking, a little 
tired, competent, and reserved. 

* What's the trouble, Alan?" she said. 

"Why, nothing. Aren't you asleep?" 

* Can't you see I'm not? I'm listening 
to you. What is the trouble?" 

* Why, I'm a little bothered," he told 
her reluctantly. “Some news from my 
brother John. He's had a little bad luck. 
I was trying to figure—but you neednt 
bother your head over it—” 

* What?" She sat down, and Alan came 
over beside her. 

“You see, he’s lost a lot of money and 
he needs a leg up. He doesn't want to tell 
his wife about 1t unless he has to. You 
know how Janice is—awfully nice, but 
utterly helpless. I'd like to help them 
out, but I don't see my way to do it with- 
out cramping ourselves just now. I've 
made quite a lot lately, and of course 
John will get on his feet again. But I hate 
to ask you—" 

“Ask me anything,” said Barbara; 
“we owe Janice a good turn. She did 
something for me. I’d do a lot for Janice.” 

* Do you suppose you could figure out a 
way to cut our expenses? So I could lend 
John something to tide him over—” 

“I know I could," Barbara promised. 

Alan didn't caress her. He admired her. 

“I hate to have you go to all that 


‘trouble, dear—” 


“I’m lonesome for trouble!" answered 
Barbara. 
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ried out. Yeu can write the answers to fifty questions in 
15 minutes and correct your work in five minutes more. 
You waste no time in going over the things you already 
know. Your efforts are automatically concentrated on 
the mistakes you are in the habit of making, and, through 
constantly being shown the ríght way, you soon acquire 
the correct habit in place of the incorrect habit. There 
are no rules to memorize. There is no tedious copying. 
There is no heart-breaking drudgery. 


FREE-— Book on English and 15-Minute Test 


A command of polished and effective language denotes 
education and shows culture. It wins friends and fa- 
vorably impresses those with whom you come in contact. 
In business and in social life correct English gives you 
added advantages and better opportunities, while poor 
Fnglish handicaps you more than you will ever realize. And 
now, in only 15 minutes a day—in your own home— you 
can actually see yourself improve by using the 100^, self- 
correcting method. 

Mr. Cody has prepared a simple 15-minute test with 


correct answers which you can take In your own home 
so you Can tell at once just where you stand. If you are 
emcient in. English. it will give you greater confide 

if you are deficient you surely want to know it 

today for this test—it is free. We will also gladly ma 
you our new free book, “How to Speak and Write N 
terly English," Merely mait the coupon or a postal c: 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL of ENGLISH 
95 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH l 
X. 


95 Searle Building, Rochester, > | 
| Please send me your Free Book "How to Speak | 
and Write Masterly English," and also the 15-minute 
| Test. | 
NGG uL ut ecco ee | 
| Address. — — l 


State | 


Harvey Miller Starts Where Other 
Men Quit 


(Continued from page 19) 


told me to see what I could do with it. My 
father was a fairly well-to-do farmer, but 
he was not wealthy; therefore I had no 
assurance of AiE 

“There was a small amount of stock— 
grain, potatoes, and the like. In the first 
week, the gross sales amounted to the 
stupendous total of ninety cents. For the 
first six months my books were kept in a 
small patent medicine almanac. The first 
year's earnings—without allowing any 
salary to me—were $422.10. 

“ However, by the end of the first week 
I had learned that the customers wouldn’t 
come in unless I went after them. The 
business of the Double Pipe Creek ware- 
house was to buy grain and produce from 
the farmers, and sell it to dealers else- 
where. It didn't require much capital, 
because we didn't buy for cash. We acted 
as agents, or middlemen, finding a market 
for the farmer. 

"[ soon learned that farmers in the 
neighborhood were carting their stuff lon 
distances to other dealers. I also bearded 
the reason, which was simply that the 


other dealers went out and got buyers, | 


and moved the produce quickly. Another 
reason was that most of these dealers car- 
ried supplies needed by the farmers. A 
man could take a load of grain to their 
warehouses, leave it for sale, and buy 
equipment, or supplies, to be paid for 
when he got the money for his grain. 

“Tn other words, the competitors in the 
larger towns were keeping business mov- 
ing in both directions. I didn’t have the 
capital for full-fledged competition, but I 
did have one advantage: I knew farming, 
and I was on the ground. Traveling about 
among the farmers, I was able to get a 
line on what they needed, or would soon 
need. And, naturally, I solicited their 
orders. 


* By the end of the year, I had learned 
that the best place to get information 
about your business is from your cus- 
tomers, or from your ex-customers. 

“The farmers told me of their difficul- 
ties in dealing with my predecessors at 
Double Pipe Creek. As far as I can sum 
them up, they were due mainly to delay— 
lack of service. I did all I could to avoid 
their mistake. Whatever money I got was 

ut into stock. After the first year, little 
he little we added coal, lumber, and other 
supplies, and equipment. The place be- 
gan to take on the aspect of a general 
store. I had made a good many contacts, 
so that I didn't have to run after every 
order. This meant that I was able to de- 
vote more time to a study of business 
details. 

“Costs impressed me. One day a wire 
salesman from Trenton dropped in. He 
supplied, among other things, flat wire 
arrowheads, used as binders in baling hay. 
The arrow was attached to an end of wire 
and then thrust into a loop, where it was 
held by its prongs. I complained about 
the price, and he explained that it was due 
to the waste in manufacture. 

“The arrows were cut by machinery 


from ribbons of tin the exact width of the 
arrows. Thus about one third of the ma- 
terial was waste. While I was looking at 
the salesman's diagram, it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that this waste might be 
salvaged by using a wider ribbon, of which 
a generous margin would remain intact 
after the arrows had been cut out. I ex- 
plained what I had in mind, and suggested 
that the stenciled ribbons might be used 
for fence wire. 

“The manufacturer was getting one 
eighth of a cent a pound for the waste. He 
jumped at the chance to sell it to me in the 
form described, at two cents a pound. So 
I ordered a carload." 

One of the stipulations made by Miller 
was that each roll of wire must be accom- 
panied by a red, white and blue lead pen- 
cil. He explained that the wire was a new 
produce and that he wanted something to 

elp advertise it. The first farmer to ex- 
amine the new wire was trying to make 
up his mind about it when he was shown 
one of the pencils. 

* But I want only two rolls," he said; 
“and I have three kids." 

* Of course I threw in the extra pencil," 
Mr. Miller laughed. * Another time I in- 
duced a manufacturer of cattle medicine 
to throw in with each bag a graduated tin 
cup showing the proper dose. 


THESE items may seem unimportant. 
The truth is, they gave me valuable 
lessons in salesmanship. In selling any- 
thing, the whole problem is to present a 
picture that will appeal to the customer, 
and make him want what you have to sell 
Of course if the customer doesn’t get a 
square deal, he will never come back. 
You've got to give real value, to stay in busi- 
ness. The wire was good and it was chez per 
than the barbed wire the farmers had 
been using, and the cattle food was a 
standard product." 

When traffic had been established in 
both directions at Double Pipe Creek, the 
firm began to branch out. The firm name 
was L. Y. Miller and Sons, but up to this 
time Harvey C. Miller was the only active 
member. He took in one of his brothers, 
and a branch was opened. It was followed 
by others. Five years after the first en- 
terprise was launched the firm was han- 
dling all the outgoing crops and all the in- 
coming supplies for a large and prosperous 
farming region of Maryland. Profits were 
bigger than the family had ever dreamed 
of making from the firm. 

About this time Harvey began to get 
restless. He wanted a wider field. He 
was then only twenty-two, but he had 
fairly ample capital resources. He made 
many visits to Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and New York, and finally determined to 
tackle the Germantown Junction grain 
elevator. This was located at what is now 
the North Philadelphia Station of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

“The elevator was not operating," he 
said, in describing this enterprise. “It 
was plastered all over with ‘For Sale’ 
signs. I came to the conclusion that it 
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was just what I wanted. It had no com- 
petition near by, and everybody con- 
sidered it a white elephant. 

“I walked into Broad Street Station, 
and began to make inquiries for the rent- 
ing agent. I had just come from the coun- 
try, and I must have cut an amusing 
figure in the eyes of the city people in the 

“railroad station. My clothes were of a 
country cut. I looked and talked like a 
farmer. 

* Some of the people with whom I came 
in contact made no effort to conceal their 
amusement. But I didn't let that bother 
me. And one day, after talking to various 
officials in a rising scale of rank, I was 
ushered into the office of the late Frank 
Thompson, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


"I KNEW when I came out why Frank 
Thompson was president. e must 
have seen at a glance that I wasa country 
boy, with hayseeds in my hair. But the 
biggest railroad man in the country was 
not too big to be friendly and human with 
me. He was not too busy to listen to my 
proposition to lease the elevator. 

“T think of that interview every time 
some young fellow who is a bit timid and 
at a loss comes to see me. The big fellows 
can look out for themselves, as a rule. 
Sometimes they get a little irritated when 
I interrupt a conference to see a youngster 
for a moment or two. But when I tell 
them the story of Mr. Thompson they 
always see my point. In my opinion, men 
who have been successful in managing 
their own lives have a definite moral re- 
sponsibility to the younger generation. 

“But to get back to Mr. Thompson: 
He listened to my proposal, which was 
based on certain improvements to be 
made by the railroad. 

“*Son,’ he said, ‘I’m going to tell you 
frankly that you haven't a chance with 
that elevator. Five concerns operated by 
experienced business men have failed to 
make a “go” of it. Some of them lost very 
large sums of money. The place has been 
worn threadbare, offering it to Philadel- 
phia men in an effort to get them inter- 
ested; but nobody will tackle it.' 

* *As far as I can learn,’ I answered, ‘the 
failures have been due to a lack of service. 
At any rate, I’m willing to risk the lease.’ 

“T then told Mr. Thompson just what 
my expérience had been, and of the record 
of our business back home. He said he 
might consider giving me the lease. 

*** But we couldn't spend any money on 
the elevator, he added. 'Our experience 
there has been one disappointment after 
another. Every new operator wants 
changes made. "Then he fails before there 
has been enough business done to pay for 
them.’ 

“After considerable discussion, I agreed 
to make my own improvements, at my 
own expense, with the understanding that 
if the lease was still operative in two years 
the railroad would pay for these better- 
ments. Mr. Thompson warned me again, 
but finally gave me the lease. 

“I started with an office boy at two 
dollars and fifty cents per week. His first 
errand was to buy a fifteen-cent memoran- 
dum book. We kept all the books in that 
for three months. During that time I ran 
the elevator, helped to load and unload 
cars, and hustled after business. 

“Before I had been in the place a week, 


* Interior finishes once 


A two-toned figured 
. finish, one of many ob- 
tainable with white- 
lead and flatting oil. A 
ground coat of one 
color and a finishing 
coat of another color 
are applied. By rolling 
a crumpled newspaper 
over the second coat 
while still wet, you get 
a design that you can 
be sure is distinctive. 


und 


only in the houses of the rich ~ 


Now made available for every home 
by white-lead and flatting oil 


HEN great-grandfather was a 

boy, the interior charm of 
American homes was due largely to 
beautiful and artistic woodwork 
finishes. These woodwork finishes, 
built up with as many as five or six 
paint coats, were used generally 
throughout Colonial mansions. But 
they were expensive and took a 
long time to put on. 

Up to a short time ago such in- 
terior paint finishes were a luxury 
that only the wealthy could afford. 
But there is available today for 
homes everywhere a flat paint fin- 
ish that is similar to the old rubbed- 
down finish. 

This flat finish is easier to apply 
than the rubbed-down finish, much 
more economical (because fewer 
coats and less labor are required), 
and very durable. Not only for 
woodwork but for painting of walls 
this finish is ideal. With it many 
very beautiful and distinctive ef- 
fects can easily be obtained, 
among them two-toned fig- 


ured finishes, like the one E! i 


shown above, two-toned mot- 
tled effects, two-tone glaze and 


Tiffany finishes. 


What paint to use 
Dutch Boy white-lead and 


The figure of 


that can be quickly applied without 
brush marks, laps or streaks. This 
paint makes a tenacious, durable, 
moisture-proof film that becomes 
part of the covered surface, a film 
easily cleaned with soap and water 
without any harm to the paint. 

National Lead Company main- 
tains a Department of Decoration 
made up of experts who will gladly 
give advice on the proper selection 
of colors for interiors of new houses 
or old. These men can also tell you 
exactly how to get distinctive fin- 
ishes. Address the Department of 
Decoration in care of the nearest 
branch office listed below. 


Send for free booklet 


We will gladly send you actual 
painted samples of the two-toned 
figured finish accompanied by a new 
booklet, *Painting— Protective and 
Decorative." This booklet contains 
color plates of interiors and exteriors 
and also of interesting and unusual 
artistic wall finishes. Nocharge. 
National Lead Company makes 
lead products for practically 
every purpose to which lead 
can be put in art, industry and 
daily life. If you desire specific 
information about any uses 
of lead, write to our nearest 


rti Sor flatting d make rien branch. 
this new flat paint. e pig- pene utin 

. Peer uced o NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
ment ingredient is Dutch Boy ue SJ: Duek New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State 


white-lead, made from the 
metal, lead. Mixed in the right 
proportions with Dutch Boy 


and is a guar- 
antee of excep- 
tional purity. 


St.; Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; Chicago, 900 West 
18th St.; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleve- 
land, 820 West Superior Ave.; St. Louis, 722 
Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 485 California 


À ey = $ awd St.; Pittsburgh, National Lead and Oil Co. of 
flatting oil, it makes a paint (eee ART Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John 


T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 
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Aladdin would have liked to 
meet this young lady. He had 
a good lamp; but see this! 


The biggest and the smallest 


While the cost of al- 
most everything else 
hasadvanced,thecost 
of MAZDA Lamps — 
and the current for 
lighting them — has 
been materially re- 
duced. Use the right 
lamps and use them 
freely ; no other home 
comfort costs so little. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


ON RATS 
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Dept. B-2 
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Unbeatable Exterminator 


free booklet —"Ending Rats and Mice. 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 


The biggest lamp made by 
the General Electric Com- 
pany is 30,000 watts, equiv- 
alent to100,000 candles. The 
smallest is called the “grain 
of wheat” lamp. It is used in 
surgical operations on the 
stomach. 


Both are Mazpa Lamps, like 
the lamps in your home— 
Mazpa being the mark of 
thecontinuous research ser- 
vice centered in the General 
Electric laboratories in 
Schenectady. 


Directed by 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


Chicago, Chicago, Il 


Need 


GETS every rat where ordinary rat poisons clube, apartment houses; uncrowdéd 
fail. The secret is—you vary the bait by mixing d; fine living; quick advance- 
f ^ ) y y m1 ment; our methods endorsed by lead- 
it with a different food each night. Write for ‘ 


Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, 

Mathematics, Education, Psychology, and 35 other 

subjects command credit toward a Bachelor degree. 

Begin any time. Address 21 Ellis Hall, University of 
I 


Trained Executive 
Nation-wide demand for trained 
executives; all departments, hotels, 


Ing hotels everywhere; write for Free 
Rook "YOUR BIG OPPORTUNI- 


£z 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room R-1414 Washington, D. C. 


I discovered I had made a mistake. The 
elevator was too far from the business dis- 
trict. One reason why it had failed was 
because it took so long for teams to get 
there and back to the grain dealers. 

“There were other reasons: Generally 
they were the same as the causes of my 

redecessors' failure at Double Pipe Creek. 
f had to overcome the bad-service repu- 
tation of the place by personal visits to 
all former and potential customers, and 
assurances of real service in the future. 

“ Business picked up, but not rapidly 
enough. Finally, I discovered that I had 
been neglecting one of the most important 
factors in the business—the truck drivers. 
They took their own time coming and 

oing, and the elevator company was 

lamed for the delay. Add the extra dis- 
tance to the reputation we had, and you 
will begin to understand some of the 
handicap. 

“To overcome this handicap, I deter- 
mined that we had to break all speed 
records. I began to make friends with the 
drivers. Every man personally was asked 
to hurry back to his employer's place of 
business and help us to make a record. 

“Soon the little organization began to 
boast of speed. In spite of the difference 
in distance, grain dealers were learning 
that they could save time by using our 
elevator." 

It took more time to make this elephant 
gallop, however, than it had taken to 
liven up the smaller one in Double Pipe 
Creek. But gallop it did. Three monis 
after Mr. Miller took charge, he estab- 


'lished credit enough with Philadelphia 


banks to issue negotiable warehouse cer- 
tificates against the grain in storage. He 
was up against stiff competition, but by 
1900 he had registered an acknowledged 
victory. After that the tide turned, and 
he began to find his services in demand. 


CT THE Pennsylvania Railroad was run 


into Buffalo in 1900,” he said, “and a 
large warehouse was built at a cost of 
about three quarters of a million dollars. 
It was completed in 1903. The road oper- 
ated the warehouse until 1906, showing a 
very large loss—about $385,000. It looked 
so much like a total failure that the rail- 
road decided to abandon it. 

“A committee of bankers and business 


‘men called on A. 4 Cassatt, then presi- 


dent, and John B. Thayer, then vice presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania, to urge them 
not to close the property. In the confer- 
ence that followed, one of them suggested 
my name. I took the warehouse in 1907.” 

In the first year of Mr. Miller’s man- 
agement, this warehouse paid a five per 
cent dividend. In the second year, it paid 
eight per cent. It earned much more, but 
the profits were put back into the enter- 
prise and facilities were increased. A few 
years ago, the project paid a stock divi- 
dend of fifty per cent. 

“That was a pretty tough job,” Mr. 
Miller admitted. “In the first place, we 
had too many executives and not enough 
workmen. Result, the service was awful. 

“The first thing I did after getting nd 
of the surplus executives was to assign a 
stenographer to call up every big user of 
storage space every afternoon, beginning 
about three o’clock. She would ask them 
to make a check-up of stock, and to let us 
know if any of the stuff in storage would 
be needed the following day: Some of 


r, 
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them almost had heart failure. The girl 
had to explain over and over again that 
we wanted to be prepared to give service. 
That made them laugh. 

“But they gave us the information. 
Armed with that, we were able to move 
the required goods from storage to the 
loading platform during the night. And 
the next morning we had it all ready when 
the teams came. 

“Even that didn’t stop the criticism. 
I found that the service reputation of the 
pe was so bad that folks were willing to 

elieve anything. If a truck driver wanted 
to take a few hours off for his own pur- 
poses, he blamed the lost time on delay at 
warehouse. 

“To remedy this trouble, I had our 
time clerk give a card to each driver the 
moment he arrived. Thecard wasstamped, 
*Your driver arrived here at 8:45, or 
whatever the time might be. In order to 
get his goods, we required the driver to 
submit this to the same clerk as he was 
pulling out. It was then stamped,'Your 
driver left here at 9:10.’ 

* All customers of the warehouse were 
notified by mail and through our repre- 
sentatives of this card system. It worked 
wonders with the speed records." 


MER MILLER was thrilled by the pros- 
ects of a great business. He saw 
Buffalo as one of the great food-clearing 
houses of the world, a sort of half-way 
point between the areas of food produc- 
tion and those of consumption. And he 
saw, as he had seen at Double Pipe Creek, 
the possibilities of a two-way business. 

“Here were millions of tons of grain and 
other raw food materials passing east from 
the lake ships connecting with the North- 
east," he said. ''Harvest time meant a 
period of railroad congestion that broke 
men's hearts, because the ships were being 
unloaded only when cars were available. 
Sometimes they stood for weeks while 
buyers waited for a drop in price, and the 
producers watched the profits being eaten 
up by overhead. 

"At the same time, almost equally 
large shipments of finished food products 
— canned and package goods—were mov- 
ing westward. They came through Buf- 
falo as the neck of the bottle. But they 
came on direct consignment. That is, 
each lot was made up by the shipper for an 
individual consignee. The result was 
transshipment, too much handling, the 
highest freight rates, and thousands of 
freight cars only partly filled. 

“Tt seemed to me that a clearing house 
was essential. We set up one in the ware- 
house. Manufacturers were invited to 
send shipments of their products to us in 
carload lots. They could send these ship- 
ments at any time, and keep a plentiful 
stock on hand. Orders were then sent 
direct to us, and the goods were packed 
and sent off as ordered. Negotiable ware- 
house certificates were issued. 

“The Union Dock and Terminal was 
built to give the same service to the grain 
producers and dealers. Arrival of the har- 
vest fleet no longer meant congestion. We 
scoured the world for machinery to un- 
load grain vessels in a hurry. ‘The grain 
was put in the elevator, and sent out as 
ordered. Thus the peak movement was 
distributed over the entire year. Every- 
body got more out of it, because the losses 
were largely eliminated.” 


Americans will not wait 


Accustomed to instant communication by telephone and 
telegraph, our military authorities realized in the late war 
that the American Expeditionary Forces could not depend 
on the communication services of Europe. 


The necessary plans, materials and engineers were sent 
over in ship loads. A world record was made by the Signal 
Corps in establishmg lines of communication indispensable 


to every branch of the army. 


In a surprisingly short time, 


every American general in France had at his disposal the 
communication facilities to which, in America, he had been 


accustomed. 


Europe was sometimes startled by the amazing methods 
of the telephone workers from overseas. The American- 
trained Signal Corps units invariably sought the shortest way, 
overcoming all natural obstacles to extend the needed means 


of communication. 


The Americans were not content to wait. They expected 
and demanded the same ever-ready telephone connections 
* — which they had at home. The Bell System has set a world 


standard for prompt attention and continuous service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


NEW VEST POCKET 


ADDING MACHINE} 


Adds as rapidly and accurately as a 
io machine, yet fits the vest pocket. 
lechanically perfect. Easy to operate 
—nothing to get outof order. Everyone 
who uses figures should own one. 
Counts Up to 999,999,999 

Total visible at all times. A pull of the finger clears ft. 

Don't carry a pocket full of pencil stubs and se 
paper to do your figuring, Carry a Ve-Po-A 

» 2 Send no money. 

10 Days Trial Just name and ad- 

dress and we will send machine tpaid, 

Pay postman on delivery $2.95. Use it for 

10 days to prove it does all we claim. If 

not perfectly satisfied we will refund your 

money. Limited eupply. Send ordertoday. 

Reliable Adding Mach.Corp. .Dpt. 182 

= aft » Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 
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HAVE you plenty of sunshine in all 
your rooms? Niagara Wall-papers 
will bring sun-kissed beauty to the walls 
and make your home look like new. Sold 
by good decorators at moderate prices. 


Style Book 


Send 10 cents for this 
new book-— full of de- 
corators' secrets and 


samples of thelatest 
patterns, with their 
historical origin, 
Niagara Wall Paper 
Co., 65 Walnut Av. 

Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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Wealth and 
Independence — 
Before 50! 


HE built wealth and independence with 
Forman Bonds, Now, long before he is 
fifty, he has the leisure and the meansto en- 
joy life—confident that his funds are safely 
and wisely invested in strong First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds. 


First he invested a thousand dollars, then 
another, then another. Every time he had sur- 
plus funds looking for a safe place to produce 
and increase, he put them into Forman Real 
Estate Bonds. His principal quickly mounted 
up, for he promptly reinvested the bond in- 
terest. It was not long until he had won 
ease and luxury. 


Many men and women are looking for a 
place where their money will produce. and 
increase—a place where there is no risk— 
a SAFE place, where 6'2% interest comes as 
regularly as winter and summer. Those men 
who choose Forman Bonds find that place. 


We have two books for you. First, our 
booklet, How to Select Safe Bonds, now in 
its third edition. Then we have a new book of 
special interest to the smaller investor, show- 
ing by charts and plans how money grows, 
and how to accumulate Forman Bonds on 
the Partial Payment Plan. For either one, or 
both, just check and mail the coupon below. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
& COMPANY 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 


105 W. Monroe St., Dept. A-75, Chicago 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 


40 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY | 
| 105 W. Monroe St., Dept. A-75, Chicago | 
Please send me infermation as checked below. 
| O Booklet, How to Select Safe Bonds. | 
O The Forman Partial Payment Plan. | 
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| Up to this point, expansion had been 
the be 


st step taken by Mr. Miller in launch- 
ing a project. But he did not make the 
mistake of assuming that expansion was 
a rule always to be followed. That was 
demonstrated when his success at Buffalo 
attracted the attention of stockholders 
and creditors of the Southern Steamship 
Company. They heard of Mr. Miller 
through enthusiastic owners of lake ship- 


ping. 
he Southern was “on the rocks." It 


| had been trying to maintain service be- 
' tween Houston and Philadelphia with 


stops wherever a little extra cargo could 
be picked up. As a consequence, the 
schedule was uncertain. Therefore, the 


| shippersused the serviceonly for occasional 


business in which there was no hurry. 
Mr. Miller agreed to run the line if given 

absolute authority. His first order horri- 

fied the directors. He notified captains 

and agents to cut out every stop en route 

between Houston and Philadelphia. 

` Men in the company who were supposed 


‘to know shipping inside out rushed to his 


office with sheets of figures, to show him 
that a large proportion of the total freight 
came from these occasional pick-ups at 
extta porte along the coast. 

“We can't get enough business out of 
two ports," they said. “If we don't get 
this extra business, we can't possibly make 
a profit." 

" But you didn't make a profit when 
you had that business," Mr. Miller argued. 
“The truth is that this incidental business 
has ruined the company. The reason you 
couldn't get eriough freight out of Phila- 
delphia and Houston is DecxuM the ships 
ran on tramp schedules. It was not a serv- 
ice. It was a guess. Let's give the ship- 
pers a service, and see what happens.” 

In the first few months, the old cargo 
carriers then used by the Southern lum- 
bered up and down the coast, slow, but 
sure, and operating at;a loss. Every once 
in a while an agent heard of a large con- 
signment of cotton—or something that 
could be picked up at a way port—and 
pleaded with Mr. Miller to order a ship 
off its course for a day, or a few hours. The 
ship may have been riding high for 
lack of cargg, but Miller's answer „was 
always the same: i 

* We are selling service. The time sched- 
ule is part of it. If we make extra stops, 
we will be cheating our customers." 

The line was taken over with a deficit. 
A few years ago, it had enough profits to 
buy two million dollars’ worth of new steel 
vessels. To-day it operates six vessels. 
Yet, in spite of predictions that the two 
ports would not furnish enough business 
for two ships, the entire six are stoppin 
only at Philadelphia and Houston, an 
getting plenty of business. 


B* THIS time, Mr. Miller was recog- 
nized as a genius in storage and trans- 
portation problems. Nevertheless, he was 
advised again by his friends to refuse when 
he was asked to take over the Merchants' 
Warehouse of Philadelphia. It was bigger 
than anything he had tackled in the 
storage business E 

“Everybody kept saying, ‘Don’t do it, 
Harve,’ he laughed. “Finally, I had to do 
it. I went to see the warehouse one day. 
The men were playing ball on one of the 
storage floors. It made a fine diamond, 
although rather expensive. The place had 


seven hundred thousand square feet of 
storage space; and many experts said it 
couldn’t be filled for years. 

“ Meantime, however, the chain stores 
and wholesale groceries were building their 
own warehouses. I made a few inquiries, 
and discovered they were having all sorts 
of difficulties. Sellin goods was their 
business. Storing goods was mine. They 
had gone into the storage business because 
they hadn’t been able to get service. 

“T put a man in charge and told him 
to browse around among the former cus- 
tomers of the place to gather up com- 

laints. In about two weeks, he came 
back full of complaints—and enthusiasm! 
He had learned more about the storage 
business than he had ever suspected ex- 
isted! 

“We got business by pledging service, 
and we held it by delivering. Let me give 
an example: 

* A wholesale grocer took advantage of 
market conditions to order a large stock 
of condensed milk. He was not convinced 
that we were going to be able to handle 
it as we had promised to do, but he had no 
room elsewhere for the stock. The milk 
was to be delivered to us in carload lots. 

“The day the first car arrived, the gro- 
cer suddenly found himself out of con- 
densed milk. A lotof retailers wereclamor- 
ing for supplies. He sent a truck to the 
warehouse, learned that the car was ’way 
down at the other end of the train, and 
wouldn’t be reached until the next day, 
and remarked, ‘I told you so.’ 

* But we fooled him. We rushed through 
the bills of lading, put a warehouse man 
on his truck, and sent it down to the car to 

et out the milk. If necessary, we would 
Dave got out that milk while the train was 
moving!” 

To-day, this company has ten ware- 
houses with more than a million feet of 
storage room, and nobody can find space 
to play checkers, much less baseball, in 


any of them. 


ITH these five achievements to his 
credit, Mr. Miller was an exceedingly 
busy man. As a matter of fact, he had no 
intention of taking on more work. The 
three terminals that have since been added 
to his string of operations came about as 
an accidental result of his civic spirit. 
During the war, the Government spent 
twenty million dollars on what was called 
the Oregon Terminal, in Philadelphia. 
This warehouse had the finest machinery 
in the world, and morethan a million square 
feet of storage space, with acres of land 
for open-air storage. Business men recog- 
nized fe as a great asset to the port—ex- 
cept for one thing. It was too big! 
uilt, regardless of expense, for war 
purposes, the Terminal had facilities that 
would have swallowed all the export and 
import business of the biggest corporation 
in the country without making a dent in 
its vast capacity. It was a business white 
elephant, if ever there was one! 
or two years it lay idle after the troops 
came home from France. The rails were 
rusting, and the slips were filled with war- 
built wooden ships, -bleak and deserted. 
From time to time committees were formed 
to do something about it, but nothing was 
ever done. 
One day, Mr. Miller’s name was put 
down to act on such a committee. his 
consent had not been asked; he was simply 
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notified by mail. Instead of attending the 
conference, he went to the Terminal. The 
next day he started for Minneapolis, with 
full authority to negotiate for the com- 
mittee. In a flash of inspiration he had 
visualized the Terminal, which was too 
big for any one company, as catering to 
the business of a whole industry on a 
coóperative basis. 

It took him eighteen months to put 
over his plan. When all the papers were 
ready for signatures, somebo Y asked, 
* Who's going to run this place?" Some- 
body else said, “Harvey Miller, of course." 
Mr. Miller said he was too busy. All the 
interested parties, including representa- 
tives of the United States Government, 
refused to sign unless he would agree to 
operate the Terminal. There was noth- 
ing else to do but agree. 


HAT he had done was to show the 

flour millers of the country that, by 
concentrating their flour for export at 
Philadelphia, they could save from two 
weeks to three months, by avoiding rail 
congestion. Under the old system, upon 
receiving a foreign order an American 
agent on the coast wired it to the mill. The 
flour was packed per specifications, and 
shipped. If business was dull and the rail- 
roads were not congested, it came through 
in about two weeks. Then it waited until 
a ship bound for the right foreign port 
picked it up. If business was active on the 
railroads, 1t often took as long as three 
months to get the shipment through the 
congested area in mid-continent to the 
coast. Often by that time the order had 
been countermanded. 

The millers now carry a stock of a mil- 
lion barrels of flour at the Terminal, mak- 
ing Philadelphia the largest flour port in 
the world. Mr. Miller got them to agree 
to do this only by guaranteeing certain 
conditions. Chief among these conditions 
was government approval of the coóperà- 
tive plan. This Mr. Miller obtained, as 
well as the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to legalize repack- 
ing in transit, and joint Peight rates. 
Practically all the flour for foreign mar- 
kets is now packed at the Philadelphia 
Terminal. 

Before Mr. Miller secured all these 
things, he had to get an agreement among 
three highly competitive railroads to es- 
tablish the joint rates, so that seven trunk 
lines could ship on equal terms. Asa 
preliminary to this undertaking, he had to 
convince one railroad that it would be a 
profitable thing to tie up its tracks to 
the tracks of two other roads. The 
first road had the sole right of way into 
the Terminal. During the war, its lines 
were connected with the two other roads. 
When the roads went back to private 
control, the connections were broken. 
Many experts said that the inability 
to tie up the three roads was the 
great obstacle to use of the Ter- 
minal. 

One day Mr. Miller walked into Broad 
Street Station and visited General W. W. 
Atterbury, then vice president in charge 
of operation. He had two slips of paper 
in his hand. He laid one of them on the 
desk before General Atterbury. It was 
quite blank. 

“Do you know what this is?" he asked. 

“What is it?" asked the general, his 
eyes twinkling. 
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“It is a complete and detailed record 
of all the business you are getting out of 
the Oregon Terminal," kid Mr. Miller. 

** But what are we going to do about it?” 
the general wanted to know. 

“Well,” said Mr. Miller, “you might 
try this:” 

He then put down the second sheet. It 
was a complete and detailed estimate of 
the tonnage that would accrue to all the 
roads if the terminal plan went through. 
The first road's share was marked in 
red. 

It took the practiced eye of General 
Atterbury about two minutes to grasp 
this. One hand went out for the telephone 
while he was still scanning the figures. 
pM afternoon the connecting rails were 
aid. 

The Terminal originally was held by 
the Navy, which did not have the neces- 
sary quthonty to make a lease. Mr. Mil- 
ler got a bill introduced in Congress, and 

assed, to transfer control to the Shipping 
oard. Meantime, he convinced Philas 
delphia bankers that maritime business 
would pay. They hadn’t handled it for 
fifty years. 
he difficult featureof the entire project 
was that, while it had to be done in the 
open, it had also to avoid publicity. This 
became apparent after the bill had gone 
through Congress and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had given its approval. 

Shipping interests of New York, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, and Galveston set up 
a hot competition. One city sent a special 
train to the Northeast filled with business 
men. Another offered to duplicate the 
Oregon Terminal and its terms. But they 
were all too late. 

The Boston and the Brooklyn Terminals 
were more or less unceremoniously dumped 
into Mr. Miller’s lap by the Shipping 
Board when, after a year of operation, the 
Philadelphia Terminal had more business 
than it could handle. They, also, are now 
making profits. In each case, the same 
principle of codperative use of facilities 
was put into operation. It has been ap- 
plied by Mr. Miller to lumber, steel, and 
other outgoing products, and to coffee, 
furs, and other imports. 

The reluctance of the bankers to under- 
take the financing of the first terminal had 
an interesting sequel last summer. Mr. 
Miller took a trip abroad to line up more 
business. Before he left Philadelphia, 
bankers offered to guarantee credit up to 
one hundred million dollars in the form of 
negotiable warehouse certificates issued 
against goods in storage at the terminals. 


A: ST amount of time is devoted by 
Mr. Miller to the study of each new 
project, and to new means of expanding 

roperties already under his control. But 
his system is such that he doesn’t have to 
spend much time running them. He puts 
absolute authority in he hands of his 
associates, within the stated limits of their 
jobs. 

“The man who has faith in his product, 
or in his job,” said Mr. Miller, “can make 
anything go. Failure is simply inability 
to instill that faith into the public. The 
public is always the last to acquire faith 
in a new product or service. But it is also 
the last to lose it. Behind every failure 
you will find a loss of faith on the part of 
the men in the enterprise.” 
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Blanche Bates Gives Her Secret of 
Happiness 


(Continued from page 34) 


actual disease were rather more than I 
liked. Then came the lecture, with a dead 
body, a cadaver, as a subject for dis- 
section. 

“Now, said the doctor, making a pre- 
liminary incision with his knife, ‘here we 
have— : 

“ But I never heard the end of that sen- 
tence! Whatever he had there, he did 
not have me! I fled incontinently. 

"Well," laughed Miss Bates, “I fin- 
ished my high-school course soon after this, 
so soon that I hadn’t had time to sprout 
a third ambition. 

“In San Francisco, at that time, the 
three girls who had the best standing in 
the high-school graduating class were 
eligible to teach in the public kinder- 
gartens; and as I was one of the three in 
my class, I was automatically offered a 
position. 

“But in all my consideration of my 
future, I never had contemplated being a 
school-teacher; so, with the nonchalant 
remark that they could ‘give it to the next 
girl,’ I declined the honor. 

“What a thoughtless little beast I was," 
sighed Miss Bates remorsefully. “When 
I went home and told about the offer I 
had so casually turned down, my mother 
explained that the time had come when 
she must have my help. Talk about the 
blindness of youth! 

“The next morning I hurried down to 
claim the chance I had almost thrown 
away; and for a year I taught school. Be- 
fore the year was over I knew, what I had 
suspected from the beginning, that I was 
not meant for a school-teacher. 


"BUT I had to earn money somehow; 
and it was then I turned to thestage. I 
went to Mr. Gottlob, the manager of a 
local theatre, and asked him to give me a 
place in his company. He wanted to know 
what I could do. 

*'Nothing,' I said. ‘But I will do any- 


thing!’ 

“Fle engaged me, probably because he 
knew my mother, a for the next year or 
two I at least made good on my promise. 
I did anything I was asked to do. It was 
usually something nobody else wanted! 
I wore gray wigs, painted wrinkles on my 
face, and played old-woman parts. I was 
every kind of female servant that ever 
got into the drama—except the kind that 
has anything much to say! I was even 
the ‘mob,’ to the extent of being what is 
set down in the script as 'Voices Off 
Stage.’ Icould produceasurprising variety 
of vocal effects; so I used to stand in the 
wings and utter every sort of sound, from 
soprano shrieks to bass growls. 

“But this was after I had left Mr. 
Gottlob. I was with him only a few weeks, 
then joined the Frawley stock company, 
where I served my real apprenticeship. 
I received what was, under the circum- 
stances, a very good salary at that time, 
twenty-five dollars a week. 

“But I earned it! I did everything I 
was asked to do, on the stage and off — 
even to selling tickets in the box office. I 


don't know how good I was as an actress; 
but I'll swear I was a good ticket seller," 
she declared. 

“I didn't mind doing that—or any- 
thing! I was very happy, for a curious 
change had come over me. Before I be- 
came an actress, I hadn't felt the slightest 
desire for that career. But the very first 
time I stepped out on the stage, I knew 
instantly that acting was the one thing I 
wanted to do! I had been blindly seeking 
some form of self-expression. Now I had 
found one that completely satisfied me. 


“AFTER a few years with the Frawley 
company, I determined to come to New 
York. Of course, by this time, I had made 
a good deal of progress. I no longer sold 
tickets, or was the ‘Voices Off Stage.’ I 
was getting good parts and had made 
something of a reputation. But I was 


like every other young actor: I dreamed 
of New York as the Place of Big Oppor- 
tunities. 


“A few years before this, my sister had 
died. Mother and I were alone. So we 
packed up, took the little money we could 
muster between us, and came East. 

* We lived in cheap furnished rooms; 
for our financial nest egg was so small that 
it threatened to vanish entirely. I used 
to wash the smaller articles of our limited 
wardrobes and hang them on an improvised 
line to dry. But that,” she laughed, “was 
good for the clothes, and for my muscles 
too! 

“Before setting out on this adventure. 
I had made up my mind that I was going 
to begin at the top in my search for an 
opening. The top, at that time, was 
Augustin Daly’s company; and for a long, 
heart-breaking month I sat every day. 
and practically all day, on his doorstep— 
figuratively speaking—vainly trying w 
get him even to let me into his office. 

“Finally, just because he was so tircd 
of seeing me hanging around, he consented 
to admit me—which was a fatal error on 
his part, for I managed to persuade him 
to give me a chance. 

“It was a wonderful company to be in. 
even though Mr. Daly, at that time, was 
a sick man. The theatrical world was be 
ing invaded by new ideas and new 
methods. He railed at them, sometimts 
with justice. 

“T try to think that this state of mind 
and of health accounts for the fact th: 
Mr. Daly never liked me. In fact, ke 
seemed to dislike me heartily. It m 
have been because, to the rest of th: 
company he was a god, of whom, at th:t 
time at least, they stood in fear and awr. 
I was young, full of life, probably rath: 
cocky. I respected and admired Mr. Dis 
—but I didn’t tremble at his approact. 
as the others did. 

“Miss Ada Rehan, the great actress 
always went directly from her dress 
room to the stage. But she would semo 
times send for me, and we would ha« 
long talks; for I was fortunate in havin. 
from her, the liking I so signally fai 
to win from Mr. Daly. In fact, I think 
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Deaf Can Hear 


Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here's good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Corpo- 
ration announces the perfection of a remark- 


able device which has enabled thousands of 


deaf persons to hear as well as ever. The 
makers of this wonderful device say it is too 
much to expect you to believe this so they 
are going to give you a chance to try it at 
home. They offer to send it by prepaid parcel 
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it C. O. D.— they require no deposit— there 
is no obligation. 


They send it entirely at their own expense and risk. 
They are making this extraordinary offer well knowing 
that the magic of this little instrument will so amaze 
and delight the user that the chances of its being returned 
ate very slight. Thousands have already accepted this 
offer and report most gratifying results. There's no 
longer any need that you should endure the mental and 
physical strain which comes from a constant effort to 
hear. Now you can mingle with your friends without 
that feeling of sensitiveness from which all deaf persons 
suffer. Now you can take your place in the social and 
business world to which your talents entitle you and from 
which your affliction has, in a measure, excluded vou, 
Justsend your name and address to The Dictograph Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Dept. 1303, 220 West 42nd St., New 
York, for descriptive literature and request blank. 


Investigate this sound 
investment field with 
its high per capita 
wealth, great public im- 
provements, steady popula- 
tion growth and attractive, 


income-paying 
business property conserv- 
atively appraised at approx- 
imately twice the amount 
of mortgage loan. Bonds are 
underwritten and protected 
by  Filer-Cleveland  safe- 


this was one reason why he did not like 
me. He resented Miss Rehan's wasting 
any of her time and strength on my in- 
significant self. 

“All this," laughed Miss Bates, “leads 
up to an incident which cut short my 
career in the company. Naturally, Mr. 
Daly's attitude was a decided obstacle to 
any hopes and ambitions I cherished for 
my future. I was learning a good deal, 
thanks chiefly to Miss Rehan, and I was 
grateful for that. But it was very plain 
that I had hit upon a connection which 
was not going to give me Opportunity, 
big or small. 

* Finally, they put on a play in which I 
had a pretty good part. One scene, in 
particular, gave me a really dramatic 
speech, the best chance I'd had up to that 
time. But one day, at rehearsal, Mr. 
Daly calmly informed me that we would 
cut out this speech! In its place I was 
given a single line. I was to imitate Poe's 
raven—utter ‘only this and nothing more.’ 

* Well, when he gave these directions, 
I listened without making any reply. Not 
to him! But I set my teeth and said to 
myself, "When the first night comes, I am 
going to give that s oéedi. Every single 
word of it! It will be my finish with Mr. 
Daly. He will discharge me. He'll have 
to. But I'm going to say those lines, no 
matter what happens! 

* In this scene, on which I had set my 
heart, I played opposite Charles Richman. 
And the first night, just as he was going 
on the stage before that scene, 1 told him 
not to be surprised by anything that 
happened. 

“I had timed my warning so that he 
had no chance to find out ehai I meant; 
and, of course, when we were out there 
before the audience, nobody could sto 
me. Not even Mr. Daly himself; althoug 
I could see him, standing in the wings, 
furiously shaking his fist at me, and hoarsely 
ordering me to ‘Get off the stage! Get 
off the stage!’ 


“I FINISHED that scene according to 
the original specifications, before I did 
get off. Then I spent the next few minutes 
evading Mr. Daly, who was madly pur- 
suing me back-stage, evidently bent on 
firing me at once. But even under those 
trying circumstances, the sound of ap- 
plause ‘out front? was music to my 
ears." 

* And were you fired?" I demanded. 

“Of course!" said Miss Bates. “I de- 
served it! I had been guilty of rank in- 
subordination. But you understand how 
it was. I felt that I could make no real 
advance there, and that I might as well 
give up trying. However, if I was going 
out at all, Tchought I'd like to go out in at 
least a flicker of glory. It wasn't that I 
minded losing my precious speech. But 
I did mind struggling against lack of 
sympathy. 

“However, that episode proved to be 
the turning point in my fortunes. Prob- 
ably some of the desperateness and pas- 
sion that were in my heart that night 
showed in my acting in that fatal scene. 
At any rate, I made somewhat of an im- 

ression, judging from the press notices 
received. 

* But the best result of all was an offer 
of an engagement under Mr. George Ty- 
ler; the offer coming because Mr. Tyler 
had been present the night of my ‘swan 
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There is no surer, easier way to financial 
independence than placing your money in 
safe securities, Getting your principal and 
interest when due you quickly re-invest your 
funds in equally safe sound issues. It is 
surprising to see how money so handled 
grows steadily and multiplies rapidly. 
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Estate Bonds, Back of them is an unequalled 
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Nation-wide demand for men and 
women—Hotels, Clubs, Tea Rooms, 
Restaurants. Past experience unneces- 


We train you by mail and help 
y a position. Big pay—fine living— 
quick advancement —our methodsendorsed 
by leading hotels everywhere. Write for 


E à di Free Book—‘‘Your Big Opportunity." 
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What Shall IBe? 


Can You Answer INN 
This Question? * 


RE you as successful as you \ 
could be—if you had some i 
other occupation? 
Many a man fights gamely all his life for 
success—and fails because he has the wrong 
row to hoe 
Our expert vocational counselors, employing 
latest scientific method which eliminates all 
guess work, will show you what occupation you 
are best fitted for, and guide you step by step 
until you succeed. Write for free formation Today. 
BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL RESEARCH 
530 Broadway Dept. 102 NEW YORK CITY 
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6 Guaranteed Bonds 


Safer and more profitable 
because of these exclusive features 


The Guarantee of 
a great Surety Company 

Adair Protected First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds are guaranteed both as 
to principal and interest by one of the 
strongest Companies in America. 

Such Companies operate under State 
and National Laws which restrict their 
guarantees in proportion to their finan- 
Cial resources and require that reserve 
funds be set aside for possible losses. 

A higher yield 

The investor secures a yield from 
1% to 1/4 € greater than that obtain- 
able from other guaranteed bonds. 

A 7% yield optional 

The interest rate may be converted 
from 6% € to7 € by discontinuing the 
guarantee, 


A great many investors, realizing 
that bonds which can be guaranteed 
in this manner must be of the highest 
type, prefer to purchase 7% Adair 
Protected Bonds without the guaran- 
tee. 


We invite comparison of the guar- 
antee back of Adair Bonds with the 
guarantee back of any other invest- 
ment offered. We invite comparison 
of the interest yield of Adair Bonds 
with the interest yield of any other 
guaranteed investment, 


We invite comparison of Adair 
Bonds yielding 7% without the guar- 
antee, but which can be guaranteed if 
desired, with other real estate bonds 
and mortgage securities. 


Adair Protected Bonds are issued by the South's Oldest Mortgage Investment 
House with a record of 60 years without loss to any investor. 


Denominations: 


$1000 and $500. 


Serial Maturities 


Address nearest office, Dept. A-12 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 
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Play for pleasureand profit 
» —Conn gives you both in the short- 
est time. Easy playing is the out- 
standing feature of Conns, as the 
world's greatest artists will tell you. 
Beautiful tone, perfect scale, reliable 
mechanism. With all their exclusive 
features Conns cost no more. FREE 
TRIAL, EASY PAYMENTS on 
any band or orchestra instrument. 

Write for details, mentioning in- 

strument, 


R. O. Sweeten is one of 
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dorseConn instruments, 
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Or ask for free booklet. Money back any time within 30 
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song’ under Mr. Daly. He had been suf- 
ficiently impressed to want me in his com- 
pany—which was extremely lucky for 
poor Mother and me." 

“And what came next?" I asked. 

“Hard work and plenty of it!" said 
Miss Bates. "After a year or two with 
Mr. Tyler, I went with Mr. Belasco. That 
connection was a long one, and extremely 
interesting and valuable to me. 

“Life is very amusing, isn’t it? Only a 
few years after I had been the ‘Voices Of 
Stage,’ and had sold tickets in the box 
office to help earn my salary, I was being 
starred in plays so successful that they 
had three-year runs. Plays like ‘Madame 
Butterfly,’ ‘The Darling of the Gods,’ and 
‘The Girl of the Golden West.’ 


[1] 


OU know,” she went on serious! v 
think I made one big mistake. Oh, | 
probably made a good many! But this 
one is rather important. You remember 
that when I tried to get my first en age- 
ment, I told Mr. Gottlob that I would do 
'anything; meaning anything in the line 
of stage work. 

“OF course that was the right attitude 
for me at the time. It would be the right 
one for a beginner at any kind of work. 
But I believe it is a mistake to keep that 
attitude indefinitely. As one progresses, 
one should not be willing to do ‘anything’ 
just because one is able to do it, and be- 
cause somebody says, ‘Please do this.’ 
One should learn to say ‘No’ some 
times. 

“Tt is all right to be a faithful worker 
and a good sport. But as time goes on 
you should ask yourself some pointed 

uestions: Are you getting real results 
rom all your eager activity? Are you 
going straight ahead? Or are you going up 
one path, and then another path, and then 
another? i 

‘There is a touch of vanity involved in 
this. For instance, when anyone said to 
me, ‘Can you do this? I would say ‘Cer- 
tainly? and I'd promptly proceed to 
tackle it. I did this many times when I 
should have said, ‘I can do it; but I would 
prefer not to, because I think it will bea 
waste of time and of effort.’ 

“I have seen a good many clever people 
actually held back by their own clever- 
ness. Just because they could do almost 
anything, they were given ‘almost any- 
thing to do. Haven't you seen them? 
Scattering their fire, instead of concen- 
trating it. 

"You must have heard business men 
say of some employee, ‘I couldn't get along 
without So-and-so. He can do anything! 
He handles all the little matters which I 
haven't time for, and which other people 
bungle.’ 

“Ves?” Miss Bates went on emphati- 
cally; “and if So-and-so doesn’t wake up, 
he will go on indefinitely handling all 
‘the little matters’ for the big boss, and 
never achieving much else! 

“The mere fact that you know you can 
do a thing is a temptation to you—es- 
pecially if someone asks you whether you 
can do it. There is a challenge in that 

uestion. You want to show that you can. 

ut if you are not careful you will find 
your becoming merely one of those 
usefully clever people who are assur 
that they are ‘invaluable.’ 

“They are—to the men they serve. But 
if they had been wise sae to choose 
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their own goal they would have traveled 
much farther." 

* But you, yourself, evidently waked 
up in time," Í said; “for you certainly 
have traveled far in your own work." 

*"Thanks!" was the smiling reply. “But 
I ought to have traveled farther, and 
faster too. For instance, I spent wine 
years in the three plays I mentioned: 
*Madame Butterfly, "The Darling of the 
Gods, and 'The Girl of the Golden 
West.’ 

“T had barely begun my stage life then. 
I ought to have been developing and pro- 
gressing, by doing many parts. Yet I was 
almost standing still; lashed to the post by 
three-year runs,” she declared, laughing. 

“But at least you were not doing just 
‘anything.’ And you were making a repu- 
tation. 

“Making a reputation," she said, “isn’t 
as hard as keeping it! I don't know of 
anything that sinks faster than a repu- 
tation, unless you keep busy putting life 
preservers under it! 

“I don't mean that I didn't grow at all 
in those nine years. Of course I did. 
Madame Butterfly was the most wonder- 
ful part I’ve ever had. Later, when I was 
inclined to be restless and dissatisfied, 
Mr. Belasco could always keep me paci- 
fied by saying: 

*** Now, do this, and I’ll let you give 
special matinées of “Madame Butterfly" !' 

“I hadn't learned then to discriminate 
between immediate success and ultimate 
achievement. I had to find out that suc- 
cess may be an actual bar to achievement. 
Those long runs, for a young actress, were 
considered a great piece of good fortune. 
But I know now that they were just the 
opporre I should have said ‘No,’ in more 
or less clarion tones. I imagine that is the 
lesson—if there is any in my experience— 
which might be useful to other people. 

* However, even though I wasn't ad- 
vancing by seven-league strides, I was at 
least proceeding very happily on my way. 
I would!” she admitted. “I’m just natu- 
rally a happy person. I needed some 'di- 
vine discontent' in my make-up. 

“ But there's no use talking," she said; 
“Tm not discontented! I’ve had a won- 
derful time. If I tried to ‘count my bless- 
ings o'er’ it would take as long as a five-act 
play. My home, my husband, my two 
anes more friends than any one per- 
son has a right to expect; horses and dogs 
—mustn’t forget them; work that I love. 
**X 7OU people who make up the actor's 
audiences don't realize what you mean 
to us on the stage. Do you know what I 
wish? . . . I wish that every night, be- 
fore the play begins, I could go out in 
front of the curtain, and tell the people in 
the audience how dependent we actors are 
on them. I would tell them that they will 
get ten times as much from us—yes, fifty 
times as much—if we can feel their in- 
terest and responsiveness. 

*Oh, we know, inside of five minutes 
after the curtain goes up, whether the 
audience is one that will have to be pulled 
along, like a balky horse, or is right up on 
its toes! Don't ask me how we know. It 
can't be explained. But we do know, 
sometimes to our sorrow, and sometimes 
to our infinite delight. 

* During the war, we put on a play 
called ‘Getting Together.’ It turned out 
to be a very successful war play; but in 
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As the soil nourishes the tree 
roots, the gums nourish the teeth. 
And as the tree decays if you bare 
the roots, so do the teeth decay 
when gum shrinkage starts in. 


This condition one of the first 
stages of Pyorrhea—is very com- 
mon and something that ordinary 
tooth pastes are powerless to pre- 
vent. If not checked promptly, it 
will lead to loss of teeth and 
serious organic diseases. 


If used in time and used consist- 
ently twice daily, Forhan's will 
help prevent Pyorrhea or check 
its progress. It will preserve the 
gums in their pink, normal, 
healthy condition, safeguard your 
health and keep-your mouth clean, 
fresh and wholesome. 

Forhan's is more than a tooth paste; 

it checks Pyorrhea. "Thousands have 
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There’s no way to get 
around it. Dental statis- 
tics show that four out of 
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thousands younger, too— 
have Pyorrhea. Do you 
want to avoid this disease? 
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advance we didn't know whether it was 
any good at all. ! 

“T never shall forget the opening night. 
'The curtain went up on a commonplace 
sort of scene and on actors who more than 
half expected failure. But that audience! 
Their responsiveness would have got 
blood out of a theatrical stone. And be- 
fore the end of the play—well, I've seen 
enthusiasm in the theatre; but that was 
the only time I've ever seen an audience 
actually up and shouting during a play. 

"Sometimes an audience is like the 
people I occasionally sit next to at dinner; 
strangers whom I've never seen before and 
to whom I have to say something. Indeed, 
I want to say something to them! And 
who knows? Ít might be something they'd 
like to hear. But there they sit, the real 
person shut up in some inner dungeon; 
no latchstring out; the key on the inside 
—and turned. 

" My only and desperate resource is to 
comment on the weather. You know,I 
divide people into two classes: Those you 
have to ask about the weather; and those 
you don't have to ask about anything! 

“You understand the difference, don't 
you? It is simply a matter of responsive- 
ness. There are so many people who get 
nothing from you, just because they give 
nothing. And there are others with whom 
you suddenly find yourself on the heights 
—without any consciousness of having 
scaled those heights. 

“That’s the way it is with audiences. 
Most actors are children at heart; children 
who never grow up. If people shut the 
doors against us, we just can’t ‘do our 
stuff as we'd like to. But if they are re- 
sponsive, we are fired, as children are, to 
prodigious effort. 


“PEOPLE go on repeating theold saying 

that it takes two to make a quarrel. 
They often seem to forget the parallel bit 
of wisdom, that it takes two to make an 
agreement. When I hear a person lament- 
ing the fact that he is lonely, that the 
world is a cold and cheerless place where 
folks are always ‘passing by on the other 
side,’ I always feel like saying, “Then go 
over on their side! At least, go half way. 
Go the whole way, if necessary.” 

* Just wait a minute!" said Miss Bates, 
as I started to speak. "You're going to 
ask me if the actor can't do this, when it 
is a case of an unresponsive audience. 
Certainly! He can and he does. But the 
trouble is that the thawing-out process 
takes so long. A cold audience may warm 
up by the third act. But if you pay three 
dollars and thirty cents to see a play, why 
cheat yourself out of two dollars and 
twenty cents' worth of enjoyment? Asan 
ex-business manager, I consider that if 
you do this'you've made a poor deal finan- 
cially. 

“Speaking of audiences," she went on, 
“you find a quite different one in every 
town. It is fascinating to go from one to 
another of them. That's why I am a 
‘road bird.’ Most stage people hate road 
tours. I love them! To me, they are the 
only thing that makes a long run endur- 
able. 

“Each town is a new adventure. I may 
have been there before; but it was in an- 
other play, telling another story. Now 
I am bringing them a different ‘cut’ of 
life; a different dish for them to taste. 
Will they like it? It really is a wonderful 
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experience; indeed, it is an endless chain 
of wonderful experiences. 

“I suppose," she said thoughtfully, 
“that is the secret of my happiness in my 
work. This talk of ours had made me 
attempt some self-analysis; but in reality 
I am not a bit introspective. I am inter- 
ested in ‘the other fellow;’ and ‘the other 
fellow’ is, preéminently, my audience. 

“But the actor isn’t the only person 
that has an ‘audience.’ We all have one a 
hundred times a day. Every time we 
speak to a person, or even if we just smile 
at him, or don’t smile at him, we have an 
audience. And every time a human being 
speaks to us, or looks at us, we are his 
audience. That’s true, isn’t it?” 

I agreed that it was. 

* You can see for yourself how it works 
out!" declared Miss Bates. “You have 
been my audience to-day. You have 
seemed to be interested in me. It may be 
a matter of business with you, a mere 
bluff. But, even so, it has worked. How 
it has worked!" she exclaimed, laughing. 
“T have told you a lot of things I knew 
about myself—and some I didn't know 
that I knew! 

“The point is just this," she said; 
“what people give to us—how much of 
themselves they give—depends on our 
own attitude toward them. If we want 
their interest, we must give them our in- 
terest. And I believe, with all my mind 
and heart, that this giving and receiving 
of mutual interest is the great secret of 
happiness.” 


His Highness, My 
Dog 


(Continued from page 49) 


However, dogs have to be exercised. 


All you have to do to give some dogs. 


their exercise is to open a door and let 
them out, but it’s different with His 
Highness, **King James,” or, as I, being 
very democratic, call him, FL He 
has a roaming disposition. Unless kept 
under observation he gets out of touch 
with his base of supplies. Then it becomes 
my job to scour the community. 

The first six months I had Jack I paid 
rewards four times for his return. He has 
reformed a little since then. The last 
three times he has gone slumming he has 
wound up in the police booth. In each 
case, the policeman said, the dog strolled 
into the booth around midnight, crawled 
under the chair and calmly went to sleep. 
He practically gives himself up in surren- 
der. Either he Tas something on his con- 
science or labors under the delusion that 
he is a police dog. 

i own theory is that he feels I have 
failed him in some matter of attention 
and he goes to the police station to regis- 
ter a complaint. 

But I can furnish plenty of alibis. All 
my neighbors will swear that for the past 
two years I have seemed to devote Te 
tically all of my time to my dog’s welfare. 

Even in the matter of wardrobe he has 
not been neglected. And if you never 
have kept a small dog of thoroughbred 
sensibilities and customs, you have no 
idea how much clothing he requires. 

e must have, for instance, some- 
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The bright style of the Spring BOSTONIANS 
is a matter of skilful design and fine leathers. 


Master hands build that style in— build 
it to your exact foot-shape. You're sure 
BOSTONIANS will continue to look well, 
feel well and wear well. 


A million young men wear BOSTONIANS, 


BOSTONIAN 


Shoes for Men | 


MADE BY THE COMMONWEALTH SHOE AND LEATHER CO., BOSTON AND WHITMAN, MASS. 


FOR AcHING TEETH 


DENT’S 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


Relieves pain quickly. Use it until you 
can see your dentist, Cleanses and pro- 
tects cavity. Retards decay. Destroys odor, 
Does not spill or dry up like liquids. All 
druggists or by mail, 25¢. Made for thirty- 
five years by C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 


BE A RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


EARN UP TO $250 PER MONTH 


Expenses paid; many chances to travel. 
Something new every day in this impor- 
tant work. Report to high officials. Ad- 
vancement rapid with experience. 

We secure good positions for our graduates or 
refund their money. repare in 3 months’ 
spare-time home study. Then startat not 
less than $110 per mo. You can easily qualify. 


— AIL TODAY ———— 
Standard Business Trai Inst. 
Buffalo, N. p 
Send 


entirely free, Booklet No. D-168, 


me, 
giving full particulars about course In Rail- 
way iri 


‘affic Inspection. 


Send toda: 
for fall details. s 


Standard Business 
Training Institute, 
Buttalo, N. Y. 
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This X-Ray 
shows tooth 
socket de- 
struction by 
Pyorrhea 


Beautiful teeth 


must have this 
double protection 


Pe ee en against decay 
above the gum line and protec- 
tion against pyorrhea underneath 
the gums—this is the double safe- 
guard that white, lovely teeth need 
today. Through the aid of the 
X-Ray, dental science has discov- 
ered how quickly the infection of 
pyorrhea spreads to the root sockets 
which support your teeth. Pyorrhea 
must be checked—if the teeth are 
to be saved. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is the denti- 
frice recommended by dentists for 
its double protection to teeth and 
gums. Its cleansing powers keep 
your teeth shining white. Its tonic 
and stimulating qualities— 


correct bleeding gums 
strengthen tender gums 
harden soft gums 


[ts effectiveness in 
helping to restore, as 
well as maintain, gum 
health is due largely 
to its medication with 
Dentinol, a healing 
agent used by the den- 
tal profession in the 
treatment of pyorrhea. 


Use Pyorrhocide 
Powder daily—see your 
dentist regularly—and 
you can avoid pyor- 
rhea. The economical 
dollar package contains 
six months’ supply. At 
all druggists. Send for 
free sample and booklet 
on causes and preven- 
tion of pyorrhea. 

J 


FREE Sample 


THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE 00., Inc. 
(Sole Distributors) 
Dept. E 8, 1480 Broadway, New York City 


Send me free sample of Pyorrhocide Powder and booklet. 
Name 
| Address 


When all else fails, end your suffering with this 
No Metal 
Heefner Arch Support 


(Fully Patented) 


It re-adjusts the entire foot. 

Write for free book and state- 

ments of doctors and users. 
lor Bid i 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk / 
B 7 For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
Narsing Mothers 


-=-~ N 
“ask for Horlicks Mi 


Avoid Imitations 


thing very nifty in the line of a harness, 
something vu brass spikes or knobs 
on it (collars are not at all the thing for 
Bostons, y'know), and he must have one 
for everyday wear and one for dress occa- 
sions. And a leash and two "spares." 
And a sweater for very cold days in 
winter. Also, a blanket for those days 
not quite so cold. 

I put in a half-day with Mrs. Phillips 
shopping for a sweater that would fit 
Tack nicely and suit his complexion and 
figure. They have them all colors and 
patterns. We bought him a blue one with 
white stripes, but after a few weeks Mrs. 
Phillips saw another bulldog who looked 

erfectly spiffy in a maroon one, and so I 
had to get him one of those. 

Once I even bought him some socks. 
He had a habit of scratching with one foot 
at a cut in his neck. I studied the matter 
at great length, and decided the way to 
prevent him from keeping the cut open 
would be to put a sock on the foot. So I 
shopped around the dry-goods stores and 
bought a pair of baby’s socks. Then I 


put them on Jack's front feet and heaved | 
a sigh of relief. Fool that Iam! It wasn’t: 


until the next day I suddenly realized that 
a dog always does his scratching with his 
hind feet! There is a reason for this: you 
can’t keep a sock on a dog’s hind foot. 


In the summer-time one of my jobs is: 


to see that Jack gets his daily swim. This 
is more of a task than it seems, since he 
has a fish complex, and becomes fairly 
crazy once he catches a whiff of salt water. 
I never have seen a dog more given to salt- 
water sports than this one. Not only will 
he insist upon making a running dive 
into the water, but he will remain in for 
fifteen or twenty minutes at a stretch, 
frequently. submerging and swimming 
under water. The first time I took him 
to the beach he submerged in this way. 
Mrs. Phillips thought he was drowning 
and I had to plunge in and save him. 

Even in cold weather this fish complex 
is with him, and once near salt water he 
has to be dissuaded from rushing into 
it. He is open to argument on this point, 
for which fan grateful, as it relieves me 
of the job of plunging in after him and 
fighting the matter out between chills. 
I know I’d have to. He’d expect it of me. 
So would Mrs. Phillips. 


No only have I put in a large part of 
my timeacting as traveling companion, 
dietitian, swimming supervisor, playmate 
and good fellow to this dog, but almost 
as much again during the past two years 
serving him as nurse. For Jack has had 
his afflictions. In fact, if dogs could 
talk, this one’s favorite topic would be his 
operations. 

And it would be entirely excusable. 
Few dogs in the world would have a better 
right. Tor His Highness's life during the 
past two years has been one operation 
after another. He has been bandaged so 
often he thinks ten feet of three-inch 
gauze is a dog collar. 

He is by “Hard Luck” out of “Infir- 
mary.” e must be. No other breeding 
ould do him justice. I don’t know just 
how much good blood there is in him, but 
I do know there is a lot out of him. 

He is five years old in point of fact, but 
we credit him only with three, because 
two of the years were spent by him going 
under or coming out of ether. 


Here's a Fine Stub 


The Esterbrook Judge's Quill 
is a favorite among writers 
who like a fine-pointed stub 
pen, resilient in action, 
Whether you prefer a Stub, 
fine or oval point, there is an 
Esterbrook pen designed ex. 
actly to fit your handwriting, 


Send for Interesting Booklet 
Booklet of 100 historic autographs and 
the 12 most popular pens in the world 
- Sent on receipt of 15 cents, 
Address Department A 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


Camden,N.J. 


Canadian 
Agents, 


Brown Bros., Ltd. 


oronto. 


20 WEEKS OF SPARE-TIME TRAINING 


qualifies you to earn $2,500 to $10,00 
a year in America's 4th Largest Indo 
try. Hotels, Clubs, Restaurante sm 
crying for trained men and won- 
Past experience unnecer 


en. 


WE CAN TEACH 
YOU DRAWING in ^ 
your own home during your 
Spare time. Twenty-five years of 
Successful teaching proves our abil- 
ity. Artists receive large salaries. 

5 Write Today for Art- Year Book 


AF. 
noon No S a ANT 


ike Into Your Shoes 


ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


tired, swollen, smarting, sweating feet. 

Allen’s Foot-Ease takes the friction 
from the shoe, stops the pain of corns and 
bunions and prevents blisters, calluses and 
sore spots. SUME P 


Tie Antiseptic Healing“ Powder for 


To break in new or tight shoes, Allen's Foot:Essè 
is indispensable. Sprinkle it in each shoe in the 
morning — walk all day in comfort. For Free 
trial package and Foot=Ease Walking Doll, ad- 
dress, Allen's Foot*Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Sold at All Drug and Department Stores : 
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His Highness, My Dog, by H. I. PHILLIPS 


Mellin’s 
Food 


All Mellin’s Food 


babies are conspicuous 
by their fine, robust ap- 
pearance and happy 
dispositions. 
Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin's) 
Food and a copy of our book, "The 
Care and Feeding of Infants", 


Mellin's Food Company 
177 State Street, Boston, Mass, 


bu. Fruett A. and Daniel G. Hause, Independence, Mo. 
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”First Aid to the Injured” 
LA aa n vr n CR a 


' OIL- of- SALT * 


ANTISEPTIC 
SOOTHES AWAY PAIN 
PROMOTES RAPID HEALING 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 


— 


Send 10c for Liberal Sample 


C. A. MOSSO, Laboratories CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 
n. 


Every woman should learn. 

‘inners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fascinat- 
ing Home-study Method. Leading Chi- 
cago System. Endorsed by physicians, 
Established 25 years. 


Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 65 yeara 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Somple Lesson Pages with FREE detalla 
NURSE' 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Ax Bea Nurse 


" Become Dept. 75 
Independent — 42] South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 


He is a brindle, almost perfectly 
marked by nature but not so much on 
figure or conformation. No dog could 
be, and have as much happen to him as 
has happened to this dog. Still, he’s a 
darned good dog for the shape he’s in. 

I have never seen the dog I'd trade 
him for. In point of gameness, fortitude, 
iron nerve, philosophical outlook, and the 
ability to take punishment without a 
whimper I'll stake him against all comers, 
and if ever there is a class in a dog show 
for “Dogs of the Grin-and-Bear-It Type, 
Having Distinctive Scars of Major 
Operations and Retaining a Good Dispo- 
sition," this dog will be entered. He will 
take all the ribbons. 


I BOUGHT His Highness, as I said, for 
one hundred dollars. But I have spent 
over one thousand dollars on his opera- 
tions. He knows more surgeons by sight 
than any other dog of which I have heard. 
He can walk into any one of a dozen or 
more operating rooms blindfolded and 
find his way about by memory. Dog 
ambulances are so fatur to him he can 
tell them by the rumble blocks away. 
He is suspicious of all men in white coats 
and aprons, and just a bit cool to a stran- 
ger who wears goatees and tortoise-shell 
glasses. 

The odor of carbolic acid, iodine and 
kindred medicines will cause him to look 
for the nearest exit. Scissors, nutpicks, 
and all cutlery worry him. He thinks 
they are surgical instruments. 

There is no question but that he has 
drawn certain conclusions from his ex- 
periences. The man he pays more atten- 
tion to than any other man in the com- 
munity lives next door, and is an agent 
for accident and health insurance. Onl 
the other day, to our amazement, Jack 
developed a fondnies for raw apples, and 
yeu can't tell Mrs. Phillips or me that he 

adn't heard somebody quote the saying 
* An apple a day keeps the doctor away! 

But br over six months now he hus 
been intact, in good health, and not on 
speaking terms with any dog doctors. 
Apparently his fortunes have turned and 
he is to have the happiness of living a 
dog's life as it should be lived. 

fter I had had Jack about a month, 
a friend, looking him over, called atten- 
tion to a pouch on the under side of his 
neck just below the throat. 

"What's this?" he asked. 

“Nothing,” I assured him. “The old 
boy's got a double chin, that's all." 

i seit certain of this. The way we were 
feeding him, it seemed only reasonable to 
expect a row of double chins. 

* You'd better look into it," warned my 
friend. 

I thought no more of it until a few more 
weeks had passed, when I suddenly 
noticed that the “double chin” was be- 
coming more and more pronounced. 
Indeed, a pouch now hung so far from 
his neck that it gave him something of 
the general appearance, viewed broadside, 
of a pelican. He was then rushed to a 
homemade veterinary, who looked at the 
neck sadly and declared, “Well, it looks 
like a goitre." 

* Can they be cured?" I asked. 

** "Tain't often they can. Best thing to 
do's to rub and massage it with salve, and 
try to dry it up." 

He gave me a prescription and I got the 
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An Easy Way to Learn 


PHARMACY 


AT HOME 


Graduate pharmacists are always in 


demand. The work is interesting and 
pleasant and salaries are good. Many 
young men open drug stores of their own 


and become independent. 


There's an easy way to learn pharmacy 
right in your own home in spare time, 
without losing a day or a dollar from 
your present work. 


The International Correspondence 
Schools course in Pharmacy supplies the 
knowledge which it will be necessary for 
you to have in order that you may pass 
your State Board Examination. 


Just mark and mail the coupon printed 
below to the International Correspon- 
dence Schools, Box 7479-D, Scranton, Pa., 
and full particulars about the Pharmacy 
Course or any other work of your choice 
will come speeding to you by return mail. 


- =— — — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — - 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7479-D, Seranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
full particulars about the subject before wbich I have 
marked an X in the list below:— 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

PHARMACY Civil Engineer 

Chemistry Surveying and Mapping 

Automobile Work Mine Foreman or Engineer 

Agriculture and Poultry [] Steam Engineering 

Mathematics Gas Engine Operating 

Electrical Engineering Airplane Engines [) Radio 

Electrician Architect. 

Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 

Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 

Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 

Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Salesmanship Business Management 
Advertising Industrial Management 
Better Letters Personnel Organization 
Foreign Trade traffic Management 


Business Law 
Banking and Banking Law 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) 
Nicholson Cost Accounting 
Bookkeeping 
Private Secretary 

Spanish O French 


Stenography and Typing 
Business English 

Civil Service 

Railway Mail Clerk 
‘Common School Subjects! 
High School Subjects 
Illustrating 


Occupation......ee..sseesesorsseesessseoesscoseorseressseneseseeseesenss 
Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 

tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
intere "^ Montreal, Canada. 
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MO SHIRTS 


isfled wearers. No capitalorexperience 
Ue p^r Largesteady income. Many earn 
$100 to $150 weekly. Territory now belng 
allotted. Write For Free o 


Madison Shirt Mnfrs., 511 B'way, New York 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
Cartoonists are well paid 

We will not give you any grand prize 

if you answer this ad. Nor will 

we claim to make you rich in à 

week. Butif you are anxious to 

develop your talent with a suc- 
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A Hint to Brides 
— Choose Wisely! 


After choosing the man, choose 
the furnishings for your home 
just as carefully. You expect to 
livewith botha long, long time. 


The Peck & Hixts Plan enables 
youtochoose from our extensive 
wholesale exhibits of high-grade 
furniture and floor coverings. Just 
ask your Neighborhood Furni- 
ture Dealer to show you our 448- 
page catalog or give you aCard 
of Introduction which permits 
you to visit our display in per- 
son. Hewill be glad todoeither, 
for he is serving you just as if 
you selected from his stock. It 
means economy for both him- 
self and the manufacturer and 
thus means better values foryou. 


32-Page Booklet Free 


“Correct Care of Home Furnishings” is filled 
with valuable information about wood and 

bre furniture of all kinds, carpets, rugs and li- 
noleums, draperies, etc. Address nearest office. 


Furniture and Floor Coveri 
Sold Through Dealers Only 


Improved Sewage Disposal 
City Comforts at Low Cost 


The Kaustine Super-Septic Tank is replacing discase-breeding 
cesspools. Requires practically no attention, Operates without cost. 
Easily installed, cannot get out of order. Meets sanitation standards 


of health experts. 


Proper Desig 


Size Assured 

because made of Armco Ingot 

dy to install to save time and 
» advice on your problem. 


Usually odtiaste the building i 
y le 


oklet No. 207 describing inctallations. 


KAUSTINE CO., Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Manufacturers and 
Sanitatio: Engineers 
Canadian Office and 
Factory — Dundas, Ont. 


Write for k 
Plumber's na 
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salve. For weeks I massaged that pup’s 
neck, even to the neglect of my work. 
But my massaging was of no avail, and 
so one day I took him to a New York 
dog doctor of standing. Then there be- 
pan the series of operations which His 

ighness was to face for some two years. 
Three operations within six mante by 
this surgeon failed to cure the trouble, 
and the swelling under the neck became 
larger and larger. 


DENING this period the dog was spend- 
ing the greater part of the time in a 
dog hospital. Finally, this doctor gave 
up: saying that it was apparently incur- 
able. 

I then began making a tour of dog 
specialists’ offices, leaving him first under 
the care of one and then another. Not 
until you have this experience with a dog 
do you realize why more and more young 
men are turning to veterinary colleges for 
preparations for a paying career. The 
dog specialist in a city like New York 
commands quite as much of a fee for his 
services as a specialist who treats human 
beings. The lowest price I encountered 
was three dollars for an office visit. One 
charged five dollars. And this is exclusive 
of any cost of medicines. 

These dog specialists have elaborate 
offices, consultation hours, and operating 
rooms. The best of them have a very big 
following, and there are seldom bee 
than three or four limousines waiting out 
in front with new patients from the do 
world. They know their business, an 
there is none of the guesswork and 
bungling so long associated with the livery- 
stable type of old-fashioned dog doctor. 
Each operation on His Highness averaged 
one hundred dollars. 

The way this dog would stand them 
and the subsequent treatments was some- 
thing heroic. In the more serious ones 
he was put under ether; but the dressings, 
and the treatments were of a painful 
nature. Yet Jack would stand on the 
operating table without giving the 
slightest trouble. 

I made up my mind to try one more 
specialist. He diagnosed the trouble as a 
cyst in the throat region of such a nature 
that it easily could be mistaken for a 
goitre. 

The operation was successfully carried 
out, however. ‘his time His Highness 
was laid up for two months; but when 
he came out he was definitely and finally 
cured and as a result I have hopes for the 
recovery of my own health. 

But not of my liberty. That’s gone. 
Every man has a right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, but Pll have to 
be content with life, servitude, and the 
pursuit of my dog! 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER, the fa- 
mous humorist, has written for next 
month an extremely funny—and 
practical —article which he calls 
"Excess Baggage.” “I started life 
unencumbered,” he says, ‘‘but since 
then I've picked up enough white 
elephants to fill a dozen zoos. One 
of the things I most need, and one 
of the things that you most need," 
he concludes, *is sense enough to 
throw away everything that is no 
good.” 


Baby Comfortable 
Kei — and ta skin bee 
are discomforts wl very 

cause "baby's continued crying". — 
You can prevent these discomforts by 
applying “Vaseline” Jelly to the affected 
parts either before or after bathing. It 
soothes the inflamed parts of baby's ten- 
der skin and brings comfort. There is 
nothing safer and more helpful. "Vase 
line" Jelly has been in popular use for 
over two generations and nothing has 
been found to take its place as "the i 
est thing in the house”. 

No first aid kit should be without it. Be 
sure your medicine cabinet is kept supplied. 
Look for the trade mark “Vaseline”. It 


is your protection. 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Company 
State Street New York 


aseline 


REG, U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


A composition material easily applied in plastic 
form over practically any kind of floor. Laid 
about 5. inch thick. Imperial Floor does nof 
crack, peel or come loose from foundation. A 
continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slip 
surface. No crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust, 
disease germs or moisture, 

ldeal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom. 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, Theatre, 
Hotel, Factory, Ofce Building, Railroad Station, 
Hospital—wherever a beautiful substantial floor 
is desired. Several practical colors. Full infor- 
mation and samples FREE of your first and 
second choice of color, 


IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 382-384 Halstead St.. Rochester, N. Y. 
777" A Success for 15 Years 


Wears like Iro 
~ -waterproof 
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The Art of Dusting 


By Mrs. Mary Ellen Lang [i 


| Every particle of dust sticks to | 
my home-made 3-in-One Dust- |! 
ii less Dust Cloth until I shake it N 
t| out doors. Not a bit is stirred 
ii| into the air to settle again on || 
\ furniture and drapes. | 
My 3-in-One Dustless Dust Cloths are 
IH| made in a jiffy out of a yard of cheese | 
cloth by sprinkling it lightly with \{ 


j| 3-in-One Oil | 


M Then I roll it tight and lay it down for M 
half an hour while I do something else. M 

\{ The oil has now permeated all through 

il the cloth and my wonder worker is | 


ready for use. 


| 3-in-One Dustless Polish Mops are eco- | 
nomically made by cutting off the 
| strands of an ordinary twine mop about } 
f eigh t inches from the handle and per- | 
mea ting with 3-in-One. 

3-in-One is sold at all good stores in | 

l-oz., 3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles; also 

3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. The 8-oz. | 
ll bottle is the economical Household \{ 
size. Contains most for the money. | 


F amm Generous sample and illustrated M 
Dictionary explaining 79 uses for 
i 3-in-One in the bome, Make your requeston a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 


S D. William St. New York, N. Y. Jj 
TN. ,, Factories: Rabway, N. J. and Montreal 4 
m —— M, 
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Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 


True-Tone 
BENNIE KRUEGER af 
Director Bennie J Saxophone 
Krueger and his 
Orchestra. Bruns- Easiest of all instruments to 
wick Records. jay and one of the most 
yeautiful. Three first lessons 
sent free give you a quick 
easy start—in a few weeks 
you can be playing popular 
tunes. No teacher neces- 


sary. You can take your 
place ina band or orchestra 
in ninety days, if you so desire. 
Most popular instrument for 
dance orchestras, home entertain- 
is, church, lodge und school. 
P” A Saxophone player is always popu- 
7 lar socially and has many oppor- 
tunities to earn money. Six Days’ Trial 
y and easy payments arranged. h uon 
Shows a 
Free Saxophone Book Buescher 
models and gives first lesson chart; also pictures of famous 
Wofessionals and orchestras. Just send your name for a copy. 
ention any other instrument In which you may be interested. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
812 BUESCHER BLOCK - - - ELKHART, INDIANA 


“It’s Dangerous To 
Be Too Good a 
Loser!" 

(Continued from page 37) 


he has to the job. He doesn't move a 
muscle; he hardly breathes. Then, when 
he has carried his thought to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, he moves just a trifle 
and his eyes come back to you. When 
the answer comes, it is always complete 
and sufficient. 

“Well,” he said, slowly, “when I was 
six years old I had my right arm and leg 
broken. I was playing tag at school, and, 
without looking where I was going, I ran 
out in the street directly under the feet 
of a team of truck horses. 

“Tt was a pretty painful experience. 
They got me home and set the broken 
bones and made me as comfortable as 
possible. My mother hung over me, 
doing everything she could. I did a good 
deal of crying and fussing, which was, 
perhaps, not unnatural under the cir- 
cumstances, but it hurt her. 

“Finally she burst lout, ‘Please don’t 
cry so, Son! It just breaks Mother’s 
heart to hear you!’ 

“T stopped crying and began to think. 
Dimly I understood that my complaints 
were actually hurting my mother. After 
that, when the pains grew severe, I just 
set my teeth and kept my mouth shut. 
I’ve been doing it ever since. 

“Probably I got well the quicker for it," 
he went on, with a half smile. “I’ve no- 
ticed that if you keep your troubles to 
yourself you will try pretty hard to 
remedy them. Sometimes a fellow who 
gets into a little difficulty enjoys the sym- 
pathy he receives from his friends so much 
that he doesn’t get out of his difficulty 
as quickly as he might otherwise.” 


Two conflagrations have played an im- 
portant part in Queeny’s life. One of 
them I have told you about. The other 
occurred in Chicago—where he was born 
—when he was twelve years old. His 
father was a contractor and builder who 
had made a moderate fortune, and re- 
tired. His savings were all invested in 
houses. The family lived on the rents. 

On the night of October 8th, 1871, oc- 
curred the great Chicago fire. People 
say that it was started by a cow belonging 
to a widow named Mrs. O’Leary. The 
story runs that the cow kicked over the 
lantern when the good woman went out 
to the barn to milk. At any rate, when 
the smoke stopped rising, John Queeny’s 
father was penniless. Tour house he 
owned had burned down. 


john had to go to work. He got a job |. 


as errand boy in a wholesale drug house, 
worked there for eleven years, and rose 
to be city salesman at eighteen dollars a 
week. Then, through the chance remark 
of a traveling man, he heard of a job as 
purchasing agent in another drug con- 
cern, in New Orleans. He held this job 
down another eleven years, until he was 
thirty-three years old. 

One day his boss called him into the 
office: “John,” he asked, “how much 
money are you getting now?" 
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The best stories 
are never 
written 


Ho, many times have you 
said, *This would make a 
wonderful short story"? But you 
didn’t write it, and the inspira- 
tion was soon forgotten. 


“Many a story banged off hot on 
my Corona ina front-line dugout 
would never have been written if 
I had waited to reach a spot of 
greater convenience.” — Louis R. 


Freeman, War Corres, Explorer, 
Traveler. 
* * * * 


The advantage of owning a Portable 
Corona is that you can write your best 
thoughts as they come to you, any- 
where, any time—and that's the secret of 
successful writing! 'The newest Corona 
(Model Four) has the standard keyboard 
used in offices everywhere. 


Corona Four costs only $60. Easy terms 
if desired. Look for Corona in your 
phone book or write Corona Typewriter 
Co., Inc., 102 Main St., Groton, N. Y. 
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unruly hair lie smooth 


ERE'S the secret of the recent 

amazing improvement in the ap- 
pearance of men's and women's hair:— 
Stacomb. 

Stacomb will keep even the most 
unruly hair in place all day long. It is 
actually beneficial. It helps prevent 
dandruff, keeps your scalp cleaner and 
healthier than ever before. 

Not sticky or gummy. In jars and 
tubes or in liquid form, at all drug and 
department stores. 


ries, Inc., Dept. T-20 
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Audel's Handy Book of Electricity, Price $4. 


Aquick simplified ready reference, giving com- 
pleteinstruction and insideinformation. Handy 
to use. Easy to understand. For Engineers, 
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a handy helper for every electrical worker. 


INFORMATION 


The 1040 pages and 2600 diagrams give ac- 
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ment, Modern Applications - READY REFER- 
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“T considered this remark highty super- 
fluous,” said Queeny to me. '* He knew 
as well as I did how much I was getting. 
However, I answered him. 

**[ am getting five thousand a year,’ 
I told him. 

*** Well, you'll never get any more,’ was 
his astounding comment. *Do you want 
to know why? Because you don't save 
your money!’” 

Queeny 
said: 

“My chief was right, of course. Money 
means opportunity, and there. is no use 
wasting opportunity on a man who 
doesn't make any use of it." 

“Weren’t you saving any money then?" 
I asked. 

* No," Queeny responded; ‘‘and what 
my boss told me then did not begin to 
bear fruit until I had settled down." 


GOON Queeny was offered a larger salary 
by the Meyer Brothers Drug Company, 
in St. Louis, and he prom tly took it. He 
was having a pretty good time, he says, 
and hadn’t really thought about the fu- 
ture at all. 

He stayed a year in St. Louis, and then 
went to New York as sales manager 
for another concern. Here he met and 
married his wife. After three years in 
New York, he came back to Meyer Broth- 
ers, in St. Louis again, and, as I have 
already told you, in 1897 made his first 
independent business venture. You know 
how the plant burned down, taking all 
his savings with it, on the day it started 
operating. 

Like many another man, as soon as he 
was marie he began to save. He was 
drawing a high salary, too. But children 
began to come, a boy and a girl, and 
savings accumulated slowly. It took him 
until 1901 to gather together fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. Then he decided to make 
a new start. 

At that time, saccharine, which is three 
to five hundred times sweeter than cane 
sugar, was made only in Germany. It wa: 
discovered, however, in America, in 1879, 
in a very strange way. A German stu- 
dent, who had come to pon Hopkins 
University to learn what he could under 
Professor Ira Remsen, the famous chem- 
ist, had been working all day with coal 
tar, seeking a new cheii compound. 
When he left the laboratory that night to 
ge back to his lodging, he had to cross a 

ridge. A high wind was blowing. The 
student, after the fashion of those days. 
wore a long, flowing mustache. As he 
opened his mouth to breathe, a gust 
tossed the end of his mustache over his 
tongue. To his surprise, he tasted an in- 
tense sweetness. 

He turned round and hastened back to 
the laboratory. On the table were all the 
chemicals and reagents he had been using 
in his experiments. He began to try all 
sorts of combinations, seeking the cause 
of that sweetness, and eventually he dis- 
covered saccharine. 

With characteristic German canniness, 
he said nothing to Professor Remsen about 
his discovery, but took it back to Ger- 
many, where he patented it. By 1884 the 
process had been so far perfected as to 
make commercial manufacture profitable. 

There was a good deal of saccharine 
used in the United States. Queeny de- 
cided to undertake its manufacture. He 


esitated a moment, and then 
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did not know the process, for the Germans 
guarded the secret carefully. But they 
were willing to start the process, carry it 
to a certain intermediate point, and ship 
the result to Queeny to be completed. 

The late Jacob Baur, founder of the 
Liquid Carbonic Company, was a large 
buyer of saccharine. Queeny went to 
him, explained his plans, and Baur let him 
have thirty-five hundred dollars to add to 
his fifteen hundred. 

With the five thousand dollars, Queeny 
rented a small building in St. Louis, 
bought what apparatus was absolutely es- 
sential, and incorporated his business. He 
chose his wife's maiden name, “Mon- 
santo” for his firm name. As in the time 
when he started his sulphur refining plant, 
he had not enough capital for operatin 
expenses. “Therefore he kept his job, an 
worked nights and Sundays on his new 
venture. 

Queeny’s real troubles, however, did 
not begn until nearly a year after he had 
started. By almost superhuman indus- 
try, he had succeeded not only in holding 
down his job satisfactorily but also in ex- 
tending the market for saccharine until 
the business should turn the corner and 
begin to show a profit. He had just begun 
to feel that soon he would be able to re- 
sign his position and devote all his time 
to his own business. Then the Germans 
threw a bomb at him. 

They were envious of the profitable 
market that Queeny had built up. So 
they sent a man to tell him that they had 
decided to limit him to a certain number 
of pounds of the intermediate, and that in 
the future they would supply the surplus 
themselves. This meant that Queeny's 
business would be so limited that he 
would be working for practically nothing. 
Queeny replied that he would accept no 
such terms. 


HEN the struggle began. He discov- 
ered in Switzerland a newsourceofinter- 
mediate. Then his Teutonic competitors 
built a factory of their own in the eastern 
part of the United States, and began to 
cut prices. When eeny started to 
manufacture saccharine, it sold for six 
dollars a pound. Before the price-cutting 
was over, it was down to sixty cents! 
This lasted for three years, during 
which Queeny was so constantly on the 
edge of bankruptcy that it became an old 
story for him. Every cent of his salary 
which was not necessary to keep his family 
going went into the business. But he 
ung on and he hung on! And he told 
nobody how near to ruin he actually was. 
**'There were times," he told me sim- 
ply, “‘when I was so near failure that one 
more little punch would have sent me 
over. But I kept a bold front and, some- 
how, they never delivered that final shove!” 
ueeny won his victory by strictl 
American tactics. Hesoimproved methods 
of manufacture that, at the end of four 
ears, he was able to meet at a profit the 
owest prices his competitors were willing 
to make; and the tide began to turn. 
Prosperity began to come his way. His 
few employees were increased to hun- 
dreds. And, as soon as the battle was 
won, the Germans capitulated completely. 
In 1907 he was able to resign his po- 
sition as a buyer, and devote all his time 
to his own business. By 1913 he had one 
of the most complete plants in the coun- 
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try, and wealth was actually within sight. 
He was fifty-four years old; his son was in 
college, and his daughter was ready for 
higher education. 

he future looked rosy. Then came 
another explosion, which looked, for a 
while, as if it would wreck beyond hope 
of repair everything that Queeny had 
done. 

You must remember that, although by 
this time Queeny was manufacturing 
qc Men pomme men mer gm mv Pe caffeine, vanillin, phenacetin, and other 
Creattle ‘Siatned Shingles, aad well shingles’ finished in Cabot's Old Vir- products, in addition to the saccharine 

ginia White. Harold Doty, architect, Portland. with which he started, nothing originated 
9 in his plant. The German manufacturers 
Cabot S were supplying him with intermediates 
for all of them. 

In the latter part of 1914, after the 
s Great War had been going on for a few 
St 1 d Shin l months, Queeny got a letter from the 

aine 8g es pee who mer supplying. pen a in- 

; termediates. In substance it said: 
The Standard Red Cedar Shingles: All Cabot Shingles are selected “Unless you stop selling to England, 
stock Pacific Coast Red Cedar, made under the most exacting speci- and unless you agree to combat in every 
fications of the Shingle Associations. Sound lumber, straight grain, possible way any stories you hear that are 
non-warping, uniform, durable and full count. to the discredit of Germany, we are going 


- ] r r lá 
The Standard Creosote Stains: Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains have * LU ks) A ud ird rcp 


been the standard for forty years. Rich, velvety colors that wear to me,” said Queeny; “but I would rather 
as long as the best paint, compounded with Real Creosote that have been smashed than to have ac- 


thoroughly preserves the shingles. cepted such terms. I told them to go to 


” 
This combination of standard shingles ready-stained with biases f Fered simi 
Cabot’s Standard Stains can now be promptly shipped from er manufacturers were offered simi- 
staining stations at central shipping points. lar conditions. To the eternal credit of 


the chemical industry, they refused. Of 


Send for stained cedar samples and full information—FREE a 
: all the products of which the supply was 
SaMuzL Canor, Inc., Maura. Cuemists, 135 Milk St., Boston, Mass. in this way suddenly cut off, the two most 


341 Madison Ave., New York 5000 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago Hibernian Bldg., Los Angeles vital were phenacetin and phenol. 
Cabot's Old Virginia White, Double-White, Waterproof Stucco and Brick Stains, Mortar Calors, etc. The other name for phenol is carbolic 

acid. It is one of the strongest disinfec- 
tants and germicides known and, in time 
of war, vital. While it plays a useful 
part in the manufacture of medicinal 
products, it is also the base for a high 
explosive, picric acid. 

henacetin was also important. It was 
then being used extensively in the treat- 
ment of influenza. And now the supply 
of these vital products was cut off. Par 
thermore, not one man in the United States 
knew how to make them! 


(Genuine Creosote ) 


"FT'HAT was the situation that con- 

fronted us,” said Queeny. “It wasup 
to us to discover those processes from the 
ground up. 

“We decided to start with phenacetin. 
We had only a small amount on hand, and 
if a flu epidemic should break out the sup- 
ply would soon be exhausted. 

“We started to look for textbooks 
containing the laboratory formulas for 
the different stages of the production of 
phenacetin. A strange discovery re- 
sulted from this search: wherever such 
books were kept in libraries, or in other 
places to which the public had access, the 
leaves referring to the coal-tar derivatives 
had been cut out! . 

“You may draw your own conclusions 
about that. Evidently, the situation had 
been anticipated by months, perhaps by 

ears, and every obstacle possible had 
een thrown in our way. 

* However, it was not difficult to work 
out the formulas. But there is a big dif- 
ference between producing a chemical in 
small quantities in the laboratory, and in 
manufacturing it on a large scale. 

“We built and discarded one unsuccess- 
ful apparatus after another. We spent 
thousands of dollars on metals alone, 
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testing to determine which particular 
alloy could best resist the action of the 
different chemicals. You must remember 
that the Germans had been very careful 
to keep their manufacturing processes 
secret. They had done more than that: 
they had left in the way of the experi- 
menter a pitfall, into which we fell. It 
nearly defeated us. What happened was 
this: 

“In my plant, the men engaged in this 
work suddenly began to sicken with a 
mysterious disease. Three died and twen- 
ty-five were in almost a dying condition. 

octors examined them, but could not 
discover the cause of the illness. The 
sick men had no symptoms of any known 


- disease; but in the men who died it was 


noted that the blood corpuscles had 


- broken down into a sort of watery serum. 


They had literally bled to death without 


awound. . 
“For a time we were completely baf- 


$ fled. Men who would have faced bullets 


^d 


without flinching recoiled from the mys- 
terious terror of the chemical laboratory. 
It began to look as if we were going to be 
beaten. 

“Then it was discovered that the poison 
was entering through the skin. Chemi- 


. cals would slop over containers and get 


on the men's shoes and clothing. At a 


i certain stage in the manufacture of phe- 
. nacetin, we found that the product was in- 


^ the skin. 


tensely poisonous if allowed to remain on 
It penetrated and destroyed 


. the blood. 


“The remedy was easy: We installed 


~ shower baths and, when the men finished 


. their work, they were bathed and treated 


.. under the scrutiny of physicians, and they 


were provided with new underwear, socks, 


. and shirts every day. The strange sick- 


ness at once stoppal and from then on 
our only difficulties were those always 
connected with the production of a new 


chemical.” 


Queeny passed his hand over his fore- 
head. Even after the lapse of ten years 
the remembrance of this fight in the dark 
moved him deeply. 

“That was the hardest thing I ever had 
to go through," he said. “My struggle 
with poverty and adverse business con- 
ditions was as nothing compared to it. 
In my earlier battles I risked no man’s 
life, and only my financial welfare.” ` 


HENOL, or carbolic acid, the other 
great coal-tar product of which the 
supply was shut off by the war, was first 
roduced in America by Thomas A. 
dison, and, second, by John F. Queeny. 
On the wall of Queeny's office hangs 
one of his most prized possessions. k 
is a certificate from the United States War 
Department, testifying to the distin- 
guished service rendered this country in 
its war against Germany by John F. 
Queeny and the Monsanto Chemical 
orks. 

Queeny now is sixty-five years old. 
His company has emerged unscathed from 
the throes of the reorganization which 
followed the war. Hisson is assisting him in 
the plant. Oncemorehelooks forward toan 
era of peaceful enjoyment of his home and 
the works of artwithwhichitis filled. Ifthe 
unexpected should happen again, Queeny 

robably won’t have much to say. But 

e has not forgotten how to fight! 
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The Romantic Story 
of Buttons 


(Continued from page 53) 


common subject for jokes, a thing must 
enter constantly into our everyday life. 
That’s why there are so many stories 
about husbands, wives, mothers-in-law, 
telephones, street cars, automobiles. And 
it is why there are so many jokes about 
buttons. 

Read between the lines of these jokes 
and you will get side lights on human 
nature. For instance, here is one that 
shows up the not uncommon trait of bluff- 
ing, even of cheating. 

“Daddy,” said a little girl at the Sun- 
day dinner table, “didn’t the minister say 
this morning that the heathen don't wear 
clothes?” 

“Yes, my daughter.” 

“Then why,” asked the sweet child, 
“did you put a button in the missionary 
collection?” 

I used to think that reports about the 
way buttons enter into church collections 
were grossly exaggerated; but evidently 
they are not. Recently a scroll work 
formed by buttons sewn on a silk ground 
was sold at a church fair in Montreal. It 
was the work of the pastor’s wife; and it 
was made of the buttons which had been 
contributed to the Sunday offerings! 

The little girl's reasoning that the 
heathen don’t need buttons, because they 
don’t wear clothes, suggests a very inter- 
esting point. I refer to the fact that the 
button is the essential and distinguishing 
feature of modern civilized clothing. 

Most of the Or ental peoples still cling 
to pins in preference to buttons; but for 
the rest of the world, modern fashions, 
especially men’s, may be said to have been 
made poss: ‘ble chiefly by buttons. This is, 
in fact, "The Age of Buttons.” 

Just what is a button? Our English 
word comes from the French, bouton, 
meaning a bud, a knob, a projection— 
something sticking out. The first buttons 
appeared almost with the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, and at various times throughout the 
early centuries they seem to have been 
ed but their early use was almost en- 
tirely as ornaments. 

Little suspecting that buttons could 
have any practical value, people went on 
fastening their clothing with thorns, pegs 
of wood, and other forms of pins; or with 
strings and girdles, as in the case of the 
flowing robes of the old Greeks and 
Romans. 


It WAS not until the fifteenth century 
that some genius discovered that by 
hanging a loop over a button, or by thrust- 
ing a button through an eyelet, materials 
could be held together. 

Despite this discovery, buttons con- 
tinued to be little used, except as orna- 
ments, throughout the Middle Ages. As 
the old flowing robes were discarded, laces 
with tags or points of metal at their ends 
became the common means of fastening 
clothes, much as we use shoe laces to-day. 

These laces, of course, were thrust 
through slits or holes; and there you have 
the origin of the modern buttonhole. For 
some genius finally saw what possibilities 
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—Learn my story! 


It cant be told in this small advertisement, so 
I ask you to send for free trial bottle and test 
on a single lock of hair. 

It proves what I did for all gray halred peo- 
ple when I perfected my restorer—to renew 
the color in my own prematurely gray hatr. 

The single lock test proves how easy ls ap- 
plication, how perfect results. That my re- 
storer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean as 
water. Nothing to wash or rub off. 

Mail coupon for absolutely Free Trial Outfit 
and learn my wonderful story and what it 
means to you. If possible, enclose a lock of 


your hair in letter. 
[^ m "Please print your name and address 
[| MARY T. GOLDMAN 


557-F Goldman Bldg., St, Paul, Minn. 
Please send your patented Free Trial Out- | 
l ft. X shows color of hair. Black... dark | 
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-. light brown........ light auburn (light ! 
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=. House of the Orient 


Japanese 


damascene cigarette case for 
ladies or gentlemen. Gun 
metal finish, with a variety of 
etched gold-like designs. Price 
prepaid $3.00. 


ii June Brides 
The age-old pallii of what to give the Bride- 
the Groom—is easily solved with the aid of Vam 
tine's beautifully illustrated catalog of Gift Goods 
from the Orient. A most comprehensive -— | 
ment of practical, yet unique and individual, gifts 
to choose from. "The splendors of the Far 
pictured and described for you. Container 
tary copy sent on request to 

VANTINE'S, Dept. 59, 1 West 39th St., New York 
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rod HILLYER RAGSDALE Drawer 35 EAST. Lis 


Boston 
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Bastons are preferred because 

of these superior points: 

> All-Rubber Oblong Button. holds stock- 
ings taut— for trim ankles. 

> Hook and eye cast-off—for convenience. 


> Slide Adjustment— for fit and service. 
P> No metal parts on face of pad — 
wrinkles. 
> The pad without a pucker. 
George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 


How did your garters look this morning? 
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The Romantic Story of Buttons, by JoHN SINGLETON 


You Can Play a 
Hohner Harmonica! 


This FREE 
Instruction 
Book Will 
Teach You 
How 


Millions of happy 
people of all ages 
are now playing 
Hohner Harmoni- 
cas for entertain- 
ment, education 
and popularity. Anyone can quickly learn 
to play a Hohner with the aid of the Free 
Instruction Book. 


This interesting and instructive book 
contains a series of easy lessons, charts 
and pictures which will enable you to 
quickly master the harmonica and play 
operatic, classical and jazz selections. 


Even though you have had no previous 
musical training, you can learn to play a 
Hohner Harmonica. And when you do 
learn, you will have mastered the first 
principles of a musical education. 


Don't hum or whistle—play it on a 
Hohner. Ask your dealer for the Free 
Book today. If he can’t supply you, 
write to M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 174, 
New York City. 


Leading dealers everywhere sell 
Hohner Harmonicas — 50¢ up. 


A new pro- 
fession, not 
medical 
nor chiropody. AI the trade you can attend to; many 
are making $3,000 to $10,000 yearly, easy terms for train- 
ing by mail, no further capital needed or goods to buy, no 
agency orsoliciting. Address 

Stephenson Laboratory, 16 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$rooo to $2500 investment required. Responsible company offers 
exclusive advertising proposition having unlimited possibilities, Pro- 
tected territory, Experience unnecessary. St. Louis has many ma- 
chines operating, each earning annually about $4000. Business of 
unusually high standard. Kei-Lac Kompany, 316 N. 18th $t., St. Louis, Mo. 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 


a 
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Elliott Address Cards can be stencilled 
with any regular TYPEWRITER 


Every turn of the hand-crank on the little 
machine illustrated above prints a DIFFER- 
ENT address;—1500 per hour. 

Each address card is good for 20 years’ daily use. An ab- 
solute necessity to Lodge Secretaries, Churches, etc. A 
real money-maker for retail stores and all business 


concerns. 
Elliott Addressing Machines are sent on approval ! 


"WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
' 149 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


lay in linking up the lacing-hole with that 
already ancient thing, the button. And so 
it was that in the seventeenth century the 
button began to come into its own as a 
thing of general utility. 

At the same time, buttons became more 
of an ornament than ever. At the court of 
Charles I of England even handkerchiefs 
were decorated with buttons! 

Take Louis XIV, he became positively 
“bugs on buttons," if, for the sake of the 
alliteration, I may be pardoned this slang. 
In a single: year, 1685, Louis sank over 
$600,000 in buttons! He bought one batch 
of seventy-five diamond buttons for $120,- 
000; two diamond buttons alone cost him 
$14,000; and, all in all, his buttons set 
him back some five million dollars! 

It was not until about two hundred 
years later that buttons were manufac- 
tured on a large scale. This was when 
men's clothing began to sober up and to 
assume the Pun it has to-day. And, 
whether you think the change was for the 
better or the worse, it certainly could not 
have come about without buttons. 

Men to-day have no means, other than 
buttons, for fastening their clothing; but 
women use also hooks and eyes, snaps, 
buckles, pins, and even ribbons. From 
this you might gather that men are the 
greater users of buttons; but you must 
consider the much larger extent to which 
buttons appear on women's clothing purely 
as ornaments. 

It is not uncommon for a woman's dress 
to be trimmed with from sixty to eighty 
buttons! Some dresses carry even double 
or triple that number. Buttons are about 
the only ornaments that now appear on 
men's clothing; whereas women use also 
beads, gold and silver laces, braids, and 
an almost endless variety of trimmings. 


It IS interesting to note how some old- 
time button customs persist, as in the 
case of the buttons on the sleeves of men's 
coats. These are now purely ornamental; 
but they are the descendants of buttons 
wh:ch once had a practical use. 

In the old days, when women had no 
monopoly of fine raiment, men wore lace 
cuffs on their shirts. Therefore their coat 
sleeves were equipped with buttons and 
buttonholes, so that the sleeves could be 
pulled down and buttoned over the lace 
cuffs, to protect them when their wearer 
did not wish to display them. 

The placing of buttons just above the 
knees of boys' short trousers is another 
survival of a custom that once had a prac- 
tical use. In the days when grown men 
wore knee breeches, all men must have 
had shapely legs—either in reality, or by 
some artificial aids to nature. To display 
their fine legs to advantage, they wore 
their trousers very tight; and to relieve 
the strain on the trousers when they were 
put on and taken off, these garments 
could be opened at the knee where they 
were equipped with buttons and button- 
holes. 

'The buttons placed on the backs of 
frock and cutaway coats present still an- 
other case of buttons which now serve 
merely for ornament, but which once had 
utility. They were originally placed there, 
I believe, to permit the wearer to fasten 
up his coat tails when he was riding horse- 
back, as at one time nearly all men did. 

Among all peoples, buttons frequently 
have symbolic value. The Chinese, for 


That Glint 
In My Hair 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 


Countless women ask me how I attain that wonder- 
ful glint in my hair. This is the story of it. 


I have been famous as a stage beauty for some 40 
years. I have written millions of words about youth 
and beauty. I have'searched the world for the best 
it had to offer. Now I am offering other women— 
everywhere—the best helps I have found. All toilet 
counters supply them. And a vast army of girls and 
women now employ what I use. 


As a result, experts who discover something new 
send me their productions. If I adopt them and ad- 
vise them, a world of women will employ them. So 
I think I get the best new helps created. 


Last year, some famous experts submitted to me a 
new type of shampoo. They had studied shampoos 
for 50 years or over. They had made about 250 
kinds of shampoo, perfecting it step by step. 


They called this their final creation. They said it 
embodied 20 ingredients, all designed to help the 
hair. And two of them gave a glint to the hair. 


I tried the shampoo, and the glistening hair I show 
today is one of the results. I asked other women to 
try it—hundreds of them. And there came to me an 
overwhelming demand for more. It is, beyond 
doubt, the greatest shampoo in existence. 


Now I have employed the creators to make it for 
you. It is called Edna Wallace Hopper's Fruity 
Shampoo. All druggists and toilet counters supply 
it. And I hope it is going to bring to millions the 
lustrous hair I show. 


I send a sample to anyone who asks—enough for one 
shampoo. It will amaze and delight you, as it did 
me. You have never dreamed that anything could 
do what my Fruity Shampoo does for hair. 


Try it for your own sake. Cut out this coupon now. 
My Beauty Book will come with the sample. 


Trial Bottle Free 


913 A. M. 


Edna Wallace Hopper 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 
I want to try Fruity Shampoo. 


Cleans Carpets and Rugs 
They can be made tolook like new by going 
over the entire surface'with Carbona. Removes 
all Grease Spots, which gather dust and germs. 

For Safety's Sake-demand Q 


CAR 
Cleaning Fluid 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS Mine 


Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20« 30 60« & 1. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 
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1893 $500 Pair 
` Hand Brocaded Design 


1885 $5.00 Pair 
“ngine Turned Design 


1894 $5.00 Pair 
Hand Brocaded Design 


1886 - $5.00 Pair 
Hand Engine Turned Design 


Why you should wear 
Krementz links! 


The designs are pleasing 
and in the latest style; the 
workmanshipis the finest 
known to the jeweler’s 
art; the quality permits 
them to be guaranteed to 
wear a lifetime or replace- 
ment free. 


Look for the name Kre- 
mentzontheback ofeach. 
Behind it is 59years ofde- 
signing and making fine 
jewelry. Any good jewel- 
er will tell you that when 
you buy Krementz jewel- 
ry you are assured of su- 
perior quality. 

Buy these links to wear, 
to give as gifts. You may 
see them at the better 
shops. Write for names 
of dealers nearest you. 


'The American Magazine 


example, wear five buttons on their coat 
fronts to remind them of the five prin- 
cipal virtues recommended by Confucius: 


tude. : 


humanity, justice, order, prudence, recti- 


The thirteen buttons which the sailors , 


of the United States navy wear across the 
tops of their trousers represent the thir- 
teen original states, an interesting fact 
which is known to few people. 

If you are wearing a tailored suit, or a 
ready-made one—man’s or woman’s— 
examine the buttons on it. I will give you 
three guesses as to the material of which 
these buttons are made. 

In all probability your three guesses 
will run lıke this: bone or horn; hard or 
vulcanized rubber; some kind of com- 
position. 

But it is extremely likely that all your 
pna will be wrong. are je the 

uttons on our suits, overcoats, and cloaks 
are, in the immense majority of cases, 
made from the seed or nut of a tree. 

This nut is called “vegetable ivory,” 
because it yields a material which, in its 
strength, smoothness, and workableness, 
resembles genuine ivory. 

There are many curious things about 
this nut. In the first place, the palm-like 
tree on which it grows (called the Tagua 
or Corozo) is found only in northern 
South America and the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. The nuts, which are about the size 
of a small potato, grow near the tops of 
the trees, from ten to sixty of them in a 
head about the size of a cabbage. 

Altogether, the manufacture of vege- 
table ivory buttons involves no fewer 
than seventy different operations; and, 
mainly because of the drying, seasoning, 
and soaking entering into the process, it 
takes about a year's time. 

Vegetable ivory can be turned or carved 
into almost any shape; it can be dyed the 
most delicate colors; it can be given many 
different finishes; and, while extremely 
durable, it causes a minimum wear on 
thread. Despite the lengthy process of 
manufacture, ninety per cent of these 
buttons are sold to clothing manufacturers 
and stores at less than a cent each, some 
being as low as a third of a cent. 


BECAUSE of the old-time general use of 
bone buttons, there are people now liv- 
ing in the United States who use no buttons 
on their clothing whatsoever. These are 
the Amish Mennonites, called by some the 
" Hook-and-Eye" Mennonites, a religious 
sect found principally in Pennsylvania. 

Jacob Amen, who started this branch of 
the Mennonites in Switzerland in 1620, 
was a great believer in whiskers. To this 
day, in fact, his followers let their faces 
run to hair. There was one thing, how- 
ever, he positively did not believe in, and 
that was the killing of animals. So, as all 
the buttons found in the Alps region in the 
seventeenth century were made of the 
bones of slaughtered animals, he forbade 
his followers to wear any buttons, and this 
custom they still maintain. 

Over ten billion buttons a year are now 
made in this country. In their manu- 
facture about five hundred and fifty-seven 
factories are engaged; and almost half of 
these are in New York State. 

Our American factories use some thirty 
different kinds of materials in the buttons 
they make. After vegetable ivory buttons 
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shaving, leaves 
your skin inflamed 


NGRAM’S Therapeutic Shaving 

Cream is made particularly for 
you. It is more than a rapid 
beard softener—it prevents all 
after shaving irritation and heals 
troublesome little cuts. It leaves 
your skin smooth, cool, invigor. 
ated and refreshed. 


Thousands of men have told us 
that it makes shaving a pleasure— 
no longer a job to be dreaded. 

If your druggist cannot supply you, send 
50c. for the blue jar that contains six 


months of shaving comfort. Or send 
two cent stamp for sample. 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Established 1885 
156 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
Also Windsor, Canada 


Made particularly for 
tender skins 
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Write naming course you are interested 
Any Instrument in:Piano Harmony voice, Public School 


Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or Reed 


Organ—and we willsend FREE CATALOG. SEND ler it 50W! 
University Extension Conservatory, 160 Siegel-Myers Bidg., Chicago 


Run-over Heels 


Don’t be annoyed another day with slovenly 

looking, crooked, run-over heels. Dr. Scholl's 

Walk-Strate Heel Pads prevent this condition 

by halagang the body’s weight properly on the 
eel. 


They preserve the shape of the shoe, prolong 
its wearing qualities, cut down repair bills, ab- 
sorb shock and are very comfortable. Invisibly 
worn inside shoe or slippers. For men and 
women. At shoe stores everywhere—35c. 

Write for free book, “The Feet and Their 
Care” in which Dr. Scholl explains the correct 
treatment for this and other foot troubles. 
Address: The Scholl Mfg. Co., 213 W. Schiller 
St., Chicago; or 62 W. 14th St., New York. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 
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From Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America's Leading Importers | 
Pay Cash for Diamonds And Save 20 to 40"; 


For over 49 years the house of Jason Weiler 
& Sons, of Boston, has been one of the lead- 
ing, diamond importing concerns in America 

ng direct by mail to customers and dealers 
alike at importing prices. Our Free Catalog tells 
you all about Diamonds—and positively proves [| 
that it pays to pay cash when you buy Dia- | 
monds. Write for a copy if you are interested in 


This one carat diamond is of fine [| 
brilliancy and latest, full-cut. 
Mounted in Tiffany style 14-K. | 
Solid gold setting. Order this 

diamond, take it to any jeweler 
and if hesays it can be duplicated 
for less than $200.00 send it back f] 
and your money will be returned | 


Diamonds 
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$200.00 | 
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RING brilliancy securely set in 

This beautiful 18k solid sora p etam ring, 
M ite gol exqui whic Is rici carve 

itely hand SEIS and exquisitely Dterced. in | 


Sr the lateat style p tinum 


lacewor! 
bezagon top, Our $135.00 erect. . 
A few weights and prices of other diamond rings 
14 carat . . $31.00 lcarat . . $145.00 


34 carat . . 50.00 | 
14carat . . 73.00 3carats. . 435.00 | 
If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may f 
name or any Express 
Co. with privilege of 
examination. Our dia- 
mond guarantee for full 
value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 4s- 
CATALOG 
FREE ON 


“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 


This book is beauti- 
falls illastrated, "Tells 
how to judge, select 
&nd buy diamonds. 

Tells how they mine, 
cut and market dia- 
presser EY Books l M i 

owing weight JASON nds I 

sizes, prices and TIER SONS | | 
qualities, $20.00 to 


Jason Weiler & cis 


356 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | 


Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers Since 1876 
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INGERSOLL 


DOLLAR STROPPER 


Robert H. Ingersoll, originator of the famous Inger- 
soll Watch, offers you his remarkable new invention 
that brings back keenness to used blades, makes them 
last longer and give clean, smooth, comfortable shaves. 
Already satisfying thouss ands. 


Hundreds of Shaves 
From Every Blade 


The INGERSOLL DOLLAR 
STROPPER makes it possible to 
keep razor blades good for a 
whole year —HUN DREDS 
OF SHAVES FROM 
EVERY BLADE! That 
means no more dis- 
carding blades after 
a few shaves. Re- Prove that the 
sharpen them, Ingersoll Stropper 
and SAVE is all we claim. Send 
S1. 00 for outfit complete 
nch Strop and Patent 
Holde Auto- 


[ 


10 
Days' Trial 


$5to $10 


a year. 


matically puts cie 
edge on blades! Money 
anteed if ten day trial doe 
that Mr. Ingersol's new invention solves 
" your razor blade troubles. Write today, men- 
=” tioning make of razor 
ROBERT H. INGERSOLL, Pre 
Dept. 555, 476 Broadway, ? 
Agents: Write for Prop 


New Era Mfg. Co. 
w York City 


garments—the others, in the order of their 


importance, are fresh-water pearl, ocean 
pearl, metal, papier-máché, covered 
(mainly cloth), horn, celluloid, bone, glass, 
and composition. Each of these kinds has 
a distinct use. 

The button now mostly used here for 
underwear, as well as on many outer 
shirts and waists, is of fresh-water pearl, 
made from the shells of river mussels ot 
clams. You probably are wearing a lot of 
these buttons right now. They are made 
in seventeen states; but Jowa leads in 
their production and Muscatine is the 
center. 

Ocean-pearl shells come mainly from the 
Sulu Sea and from Australian waters. In 
this country, buttons made of ocean pearl 
do not seriously compete with the fresh- 
water variety, as they cost about four 
times as much. However, large quantities 
of collar and cuff buttons are made of 
ocean pearl. 

Metal buttons range all the way from 
trouser buttons stamped out of iron to 
gold buttons made by hand. onus n in 
the metal buttons are the "patent" 
tack buttons, which are put on simpl 
thrusting the tack end through the iy by 
and which therefore are supposed to be 
beloved of bachelors. Brass buttons, of 
course, find their great use for uniforms of 
all kinds. 


‘OULD a soldier be a soldier without his 
brass buttons? This question, in effect, 
actually was raised in this country when 
we were drawn into the World War; and 
the answer was “No!” It was realized in 
Washington that in modern warfare uni- 
forms must be dull in color to give the 
soldier a “low visibility” to the enemy. 
Few things reflect the sunlight as a brass 
button does. But no one had the nerve to 
decree the traditional brass button's abo- 
lition. The best that could be done, it 
was thought, was to give the button a dull 
coating, though this coating soon wore off. 
The largest buttons regularly made are 
the celluloid ones, an inch and a half to 
three inches in diameter, which are used 
on women's coats. The smallest are shoe 
buttons, trimmin buttons, and women's 
waist buttons. Trimming buttons are 
sometimes less than a quarter of an inch 
in diameter. 

Buttons continue to be turned out which 
are magnificent specimens of the jeweler's 
art, such as hand engraved and hand- 
carved gold buttons, or buttons set with 

recious and semi-precious stones. These 

ring extravagant prices. But of the 
buttons regularly manufactured, the most 
expensive are carved galilith, ocean-pearl, 
and celluloid buttons, which sell up to a 
dollar or more apiece. The cheapest but- 
tons are the composition ones, molded out 
of such materials as clay and ground 
slate, with shellac as a binder. 

Folks in general handle buttons without 
thinking about them. But there are peo- 
ple who go to the opposite extreme. For 
example, the ex-Kaiser, before he took 
French leave of Germany. for Holland, had 
several huge sets of drawers crammed with 
buttons of every kind! He made fre- 
quent changes of the buttons on his 
uniforms, so that he could display these 
treasured possessions. It is said that he 
spent hours going over his buttons, choos- 
ing those he wanted to wear. 
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This man is sure 
of his job 


E SAW the handwriting on the wall. Men 
around him were being dropped right and 
left. He might have been the next to go but 

for a familiar coupon which he saw in a magazine. 
He tore it out and mailed it to Scranton. 

Then one day his employer called him in. 

"Young man," he said, “I have just received 
& letter from the International Correspondence 
Schools telling me you have enrolled and have 
received q mark of 93 for your first lesson. 

"I don't mind saying that this letter has 
saved your job. I had you on the list of men 
to be dropped. But I'm going to keep you now. 
And there are bigger things ahead for you. The 
man who thinks enough of his future to study 
his job is the kind of a man we want." 


How about you? Are you sitting on the anxious 
bench wondering if you will be the next to go? 
Or are you training yourself so that you will not 
only be sure of your present job, but will be ready 
for the job ahead? 

This is all we ask: Without cost or obligation, 
put it up to us to prove how we can help you. 
Just mark and mail this coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 8CHOOLS 
Box 7478-D, a Penna. 
Without cost or obligation may pett, please send me 
ind tell me bow | can aualif z r the ition or tn the 
can qua fy or 
subject before which I have AL ag 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 
Personnel Organization Better Letters 
Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
Business Law Stenography and 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Accountancy (including C. PA) Civil Service 
Nicholson Cost Accountin Railway Mail Clerk 

'ommon School Subjects 
Pe a Bectotary n High School Sub: 
Spanish Llustrating 


TaCHIIOAG AM AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering hitect 
Electric Lighting Architects” Blue Prints 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 


Machine Si Practice Concrete Builder 
Ratlroad Posítions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Chemistry [] Pharmacy 


Automobile E 
Agrlealt eulture a at d Poultry 


Civil Engineer 

Surveying and Maj m 
Metallurgy [m] 

Steam Engineering C Radio 


NQMC. ——— 
Street 
Address. 


City... 
Dorps ren 


Persons residing in Oanada should “pend this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
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Compani The American Magazine, and Collicr’s, The 
National eckly, in your town. Write to-night. 
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Dept. A-13, Springfield, Ohio 
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Bee s an opportunity for to earn your 
spending money each week and get 
besides Represent Woman's Home 


Ser en n 


Exactly what you've been waiting 
for—the Automatic Rapid Elec- . 
tric Fireless Range has double 
Electric grill for frying, 17^ oven 
for baking, large electric fireless 
cooker for boiling. Electricity starts 
shuts off and 
fireless cooker principle inishes the cook- 
ing. No special wiring ed. 


Special 30 Day y Trial Offer 


amaze you. 
William Campbell Co., "1005 Union Ave. 
Alliance, Ohie Georgetewn, Ontario 
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Ésaneéted: Painted 
or Stained Assures 


Beautiful, Durable Interiors 


OUTHERN PINE-the world’s most useful 
wood—is being used more widely than ever be- 
fore for the interior woodwork of the finest homes. 
Yet it is so economical in cost that it is equally 
popular with builders of less expensive dwellings. 


A beautiful, durable wood, taking and holding per- 
fectly enamels, paints, stains and varnishes, Southern 
Pine, either for interior woodwork or as fine floor- 
ing, makes possible any desired decorative effect. 
Southern Pine—for every variety of building uses 


—is sold by lumber dealers every where east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Southern Pine Association 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 


Planning to Build? 


This beautifully illustrat- 
ed booklet, shown at the 
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The World That Gets Up When Vou 
Go to Bed 


(Continued from page 69) 


peculiar muffled bang, and the dead leaves 
just outside the window rattle with an icy 
tinkle, you may look for a transfigured 
world in the morning. No one heard the 
snow or knew it was falling; but silently 
it wrapped all outdoors in a mantle of 
white, and changed the familiar landscape 
into a marble dream. 

It is on frosty autumn nights that a 
mysterious brush touches the maples, and 
turns their green to crimson; that the 
hickories and chestnuts on a thousand 
hills take on the glow of virgin gold, and 
the dogwoods and gums show ruby-red in 
the sunlight. 


Dp! you ever notice that music some- 
how sounds different at night—softer 
and sweeter than the same music by day? 
One summer night, coming home from the 
station, I had one of the finest experiences 
of my life. It was well past midnight, and 
the moonlight, the fragrance of honey- 
suckle, the white silence of it all, seemed to 
form a fitting setting for the treat in store. 

From somewhere in a magnolia tree, its 
waxlike leaves fairly glistening in the 
moonlight, a mockingbird had waked up 
and was pouring out his soul in song. 
There are no words really to describe it. 
There were low trills and tremulous 
quavers, high notes and low notes, but 
every note was one of surpassing sweet- 
ness. 

He did not sit in one place—he was far 
too happy for that. From the sound, he 
seemed to be moving upward from branch 
to branch, until the topmost one was 
reached, when he fluttered straight up for 
twenty or thirty feet, hovered a moment 
in mid-air, and then dropped slowly back 
to his perch. 

In that moment while he was poised 
high above the tree, the music from the 
unseen singer seemed to filter down from 
the night itself, suggesting the chorus that 
nineteen hundred years ago fell upon the 
listening ears of shepherds keeping watch 
over their flocks. 

As this marvelous bird sang he seemed 
to work himself into a frenzy, the notes 
falling over each other as they bubbled 
from bis throat. Not satisfied with his own 
repertoire, he mimicked the songs of other 
birds—the chatter of the jay, the bell 
tones of the thrush, the yodeling of the 
oriole, the fluting of the blackbird, the 
trumpet call of the cardinal—each follow- 
ing the other in quick succession, and 
without a break in the melody. 

If you have never listened to the mid- 
night rhapsody of a mockingbird, with a 
moonlight accompaniment, you have 
missed something big out of your life. 

A few other native birds in my section 
sing at night, but their efforts are unsus- 
tained. They are like the field sparrow, 
who sometimes gives us snatches of his 
vesper hymn, long after he should have 
been in bed and fast asleep. 

The owls and bats are first, last, and 
all the time, beings of the night. In fact, 
the bat is so sleepy-headed that, though 
he has slept all day, still he cannot sit up 


all night. After skirmishing around for 
two or three hours, just long enough to fill 
his stomach, he hurries home, tumbles 
into bed and goes to sleep, and stays there 
until another night brings out the gnats 
and mosquitoes. 

But the owls are different. They get up 
about “milking time” on the farm, and, 
like the roisterer in the old song, * Don't 
go home till morning." And a busy night 
they have of it too. 

A peculiarity of the owl is his abso- 
lutely noiseless flight. Though he may 
have a wing spread of two feet or more, 
his wings make no more sound than those 
of a butterfly. 

I once had a curious adventure with a 
screech-owl that gave me a high opinion of 
its grit. I had been having trouble with 
my eyes, and the oculist had told me I 
must stay in a darkened room until after 
dusk. Then I might take a little outdoor 
exercise, if I would be careful to carry my 
head steady, and not give my eyes the 
slightest jolt. One evening, I was slowly 
pum my -front walk, when something 

it me on the back of the head, knocking 
my hat off, causing me to stagger and reel. 
Needless to say, I forgot all about keeping 
my head steady—eyes or no eyes. When 
I got to the house six punctures in the 
skin were bleeding freely, and was 
wondering what in the world had hap- 
pened! 

The mystery was cleared up when some- 
one discovered, sitting on a hemlock limb 
that spanned the walk, three baby screech- 
owls, and their brave little mother keeping 
guo beside them. Evidently my head 

ad passed too near to her children, and 
the mother had just sailed out and 
grabbed a clawful of my scalp. 


"THE flying squirrel is another creature 
that has got things mixed up, and sleeps 
when he ought to be awake. Flying in his 
case is a misnomer, as he does not fly at 
all—only glides, like an airplane with its 
motor shut off and nose pointed down. 
When he wants to go anywhere, the flying 
squirrel runs up to the top of a tree, 
jumps off in the desired direction, and, 
with the skin extension along his sides 
forming a kind of parachute, sails down to 
the root of the tree he aimed at. By 
repeating this maneuver he can do a good 
deal of traveling, provided there are trees 
enough. 

His days are passed in some hollow 
tree; but when the shadows blot out the 
landscape he comes out and volplanes 
around until dawn. If he cannot find the 
right kind of hollow tree, he will just as 
soon set up housekeeping in the old hair 
trunk in the attic, right in among the 
family keepsakes. 

Cats and owls are his greatest enemies; 
and he has to be on the lookout when 
doing his gliding stunts, as cats have a 
va of waiting about the roots of trees 
and grabbing him when he lands. 

Many of the larger animals do their 
marketing at night, though we seldom 
think of them as nocturnal. Our daytime 
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hangs heavy on their hands—just a sort of 
loafing time between naps, hanging around 
the house, playing with the children, and 
wishing night would come. When it gets 
dark enough to make hunting easier for 
the hunter, and not so easy for the hunted, 
ney start out on their nightly rounds. 

he raccoon yawns, rubs his eyes, and 
climbs down tail first from his tree. But 
when on the ground he is in no special 
hurry. He knows the ground-roosting 
birds are not sound asleep, and it is too 
early for the frogs to be tuning up. So, 
after resting a while, he shuffles off in that 
funny sidewise fashion of his to the nearest 
water. 

Here, by clever stalking, and an artful 
grab, he succeeds in catching a lady frog 
who is just beginning a soprano accom- 

animent to the thunderous bass of her 

ig lover across the pond. Then he does a 
TY curious thing. He souses his kill 
under water, and scrubs and scrubs it, 
before he will break his fast, no matter 
how hungry he may be. Why he does this, 
nobody knows, as the water may be 
absolutely filthy. But he seems to be 
satisfied after going through the motion. 

Before the night is over, he will feast 
on dozens of snails and grasshoppers, a 
nest of partridge eggs, a number of field 
mice, more frogs (including the bass singer 
across the pond), and then wind up with a 
big helping of persimmons as dessert! 

ight is the time when the fox indulges 
in his far-flung wanderings. Yes, wander- 
ing is the right word. if you have any 
doubt about it, some morning, when a 
light covering of snow makes tracking 
easy, find the trail of a fox, and follow up 
his doings of the night before. 

f you can read the signs, you can tell 
where he stopped, where he lay in wait, 
where he missed his aim, and where he was 
successful. His every move is as plainly 
written in the snow as if it were in a book. 
Bits of fur and scattered feathers will tell 
you just. what he had for supper, and what 
little wild folks met their fate in the 
silence of the night. 

If you follow Tim far enough, you may 
see where he made a detour, taking in 
a farmyard—and the back tracks will 

probably show the wing marks of the hen 
the farmer will never see again. 


MAYBE you think of Molly Cottontail 
as a creature of the day—but, as a 
matter of fact, she does most of her feed- 
ing, and all of her playing, at night. Rab- 
bits have regular playgrounds, where they 
gather on facanfighr nights. I once at- 
tended a rabbit dance, though I was not 
invited, and did not know I was going 
until I got there. 

I was passing through some woods, and 
as I neared a clearing in the underbrush 
I saw a rabbit in the center of the open 
space acting exactly as if he had lost his 
mind. I froze into position behind a tree 
where I could see and not be seen, and 
waited. The rabbit was loping around in 
a circle, like a circus horse, and every now 
and then he would kick up his heels, and 
suddenly jump to one side. 

While wat watching, a rustling in the 
bushes startled me. A brown bundle of 
fur hurled itself in the ring, and the 
second rabbit had arrived. As he hit the 
ground, he hit it running—and away he 
went, round and round, now and then 
varying the performance by high leaps 
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and grotesque jumps. As these two chased 
each other, more rabbits joined in the fun, 
which now became fast and furious. 

They leaped over everything in the 
‘clearing, they leaped over each other like 
boys playing leapfrog, all the while gyrat- 
ing like animated pinwheels. By and by, 
they began to lope off, one by one, in 
search of supper, and presently the play- 
ground was deserted. 

All the cat tribe—from the alley cat 
of the slums to the splendid tiger of the 
jungle—are, as a rule, creatures of the 
night. They can see by daylight, it is 
true, as their eyes contract and thus 
modify the amount of light admitted; but 
they probably see best by starlight, and 
it is then that they go abroad for the 
family meat. 

The old cat that loafs around the house 
all day, with half-closed eyes and a bored 
expression, after dark becomes a different 
creature, alert and active, with nerves 
keyed up to the last notch, with a chip 
on her shoulder, and a standing dare to 
any of her tribe to knock it off. 

e all know that rats and mice are 
quiet enough during the day; but when 
you turn out the lights and go to bed there 
is a general getting up between the 
weatherboards and the plastering, under 
the stairs, and in the garret. 


SNAKES seem to do more gadding 
about after dark than by day; and, while 
Ihave always said lamnotafraid of snakes, 
still I would rather meet them in the day- 
time, when I can at least tell which end 
I am stepping on. 

One moonlight night I had been swim- 
ming in an old mill pond—a snaky-looking 
RR in the daytime, but lots worse at 
night. 

had come out to dress, and was 
standing on a log that had lodged against 
the dam. I had on my trousers and one 
shoe, and was standing on the shod foot 
and pulling the stocking on the other—a 
risky position, to say the least of it. 

Happening to look behind, I saw the 
biggest moccasin I had ever seen, de- 
liberately crawling up on the other end of 
the log, as if he was tired of swimming 
too, and had come out to dress! I must 
have given a sudden move; anyhow, the 
log rolled over, I lost my balance, and 


| went in over my head! 


As I swam out, it seemed to me I was 


| plowing my way through a tangle of 
| snakes. 


From the safety of the bank I could see 


| the shoe I had kicked off and the one I 


had dropped, slowly sinking. 

But I let them sink, wrapped one foot 
in a towel, used my hat as a shoe for the 
other oné, and walked three miles home, 
over a road that was not even top-soiled. 
I would not have gone back in that water 
if the shoes had been made of gold, and if 
every thread in the stockings had been 
strung with pearls!. No; I am not afraid of 
snakes! 1 

If you would get close to`the spirit of 
the night; if. you would commune with 
Nature in her most solemn mood, go to the 


woods, and sit down and listen. Take a 
dark night for the adventure, the darker 
the better. And when the noise of your 
approach has died away, and the awe- 
inspiring stillness has entered into your 
soul, and you fancy the very twinkling of 
the stars is audible, you can hear 


1 A pattering down from branch to bough 
Of acorn spilled from chiseled urn; 


^' A sudden rustle then and now, 


As hanging dead leaves sway and turn; 
A ghostly chatter from the oak; 

An unsprung twig from yon thick bush; 
A distant mocking, omened croak, 

And then the forest’s solemn hush. 


You want to go to a real forest for this 
supreme experience—not just a little 
atch of woods, with open spaces and 
elds all around. You want to go where 
the old trunks are gnarled and twisted, 
where the leaf mold is the record of 
centuries, where there are fern beds and 
bracken, windfalls and rotting logs. You 
want to be out of hearing of train whistles 
and motor cars, and all other distracting 
sounds of civilization, and you want to 
become, as far as possible, a part ofthe 
night and the darkness. É 
After such an experience, you will:not 
have to go to the dictionary for the méan- 
ing of silence. Yet it is not silence as we 
define it—the absence of sound. It,{s a 
stillness vocal with a thousand sounds. 
For everywhere—among the bushes, in 
the branches, on the ground—are sounds 
inaudible and undefined. Faint whisper- 


‘ings, low murmurings, ghostly rustlihgs, 


seem to come from the very air. It is 
silence—but a silence that sings. 

When you retrace your steps, and once 
more come in touch with human life, you 
have the feeling that you have been stand- 
ing in nature’s most holy of holies. The 
awful solemnity of it all goes with you, 
and will not be shaken off. 


AN ASTRONOMER might think I have 
treated this subject from a trivial 
angle, that I have entirely overlooked the 
real wonders of the night. And maybe, in 
a way, I have. 

But the fact of the business is somehow 
I get more of human interest and more of 
a personal touch from creatures that live 
where I live, and breathe the same kind of 
air I breathe, than I possibly could from 
worlds that are millions and millions of 
miles away, and swinging around suns I 
never heard of. 

I would rather know the length of a 
hummingbird's tongue, than the distance 
to the nearest fixed star; I would rather 
study the spots on a butterfly's wing than 
the spots on the sun; I am more interested 
in the weather we are having than in the 
climate on the moon; and my neighbors 
mean more to me than the inhabitants of 
Mars. s: 

Speed interests me when measured by a 
wild duck’s flight; but when a thing goes 
hurtling through space at the dizzy rateof 
one hundred thousand miles an hour—it 
is more than my brain cares to tackle. 
Maybe I ought to be ashamed to admit it 
—but I am not! t. 


——Ó 


"A VETERAN Kennel Man Tells About His Most Wonderful Dogs" is an 
interview that reveals the high lights in the experience of a man who for forty- 
five years has been handling dogs. Next month he tells you of a police dog that 
found a lost diamond ring, of a whippet that resorted to desperate tac- 


___.| tics to win a race, and of other remarkable things he has known dogs to do. 
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Jen Starts All Over Again 


(Continued from page 65) 


* Your mama had curls like yours," she 
said. “I used to brush them every day— 
she was such a pretty little girl!’ 

Peter’s taut body grew suddenly still. 
Jen kept on patting him. At last he slept. 

Jen went back to her bed. Poor Peter, 
poor little blind Peter, more lonesome for 
his mother than any of them, and nobody 
wanting him! Nobody! Suddenly Jen sat 
up in bed, so suddenly that she put her 
hand up swiftly to her heart. Shirker? 
Why, she didn't want him, either! She 
didn’t want him, either! It was as if some- 
one had slapped her in the face. 

But, heavens, she couldn’t. Why, she 
couldn’t! For almost a year now, she’d 
stuck to her house, fussing over things 
that didn’t matter. She couldn’t, she 
couldn’t take something else to fuss over! 
Only, of course, a child wasn’t a house; 
but it needed so many little things done— 
washing, dressing, feeding. And Peter— 
you’d have to wait on him so! And she 
didn’t understand children, she’d been 
away from them so long! A grown girl like 
Caroline was different. ow Pen, she 
knew children like books! And Julie— 
didn’t she run a children’s theatre or 
something? And, besides, she’d taken 
Caroline, she'd done her share! Still, 
Julie wouldn't mind taking Caroline! 


WHEN dawn came she got up, tired, 
still troubled, a little shame in her 
kind heart. 

The shame persisted during breakfast; 
she was sharp with them all, her eyes 
would not look directly at them. She 
remembered the hurt little sobs of mid- 
night, and she was almost ashamed to look 
at Peter too, though of course Peter 
couldn’t see her. She saw that the rest 
felt on edge too. It was too bad, in a way, 
that this should have come up—they 
ought all to have felt close now! 

After breakfast, Julie went at the 
dishes, her mouth a little tight. Mary 
helped her. Jen went out the back door 
and across the big back yard to a rustic 
seat. It was so warm and everything 
seemed so green and new. Planting time 
— but not for her! 

Then she saw Peter coming across the 
grass. He hadn't washed his face since 
breakfast, and there was a little grimy 
streak across one cheek. He came slowly, 
finally stopped where the grass was ‘hick: 
est, curled up there like a kitten in the sun. 
He seemed to like the sun; such a skinny 
little thing, of course he did! 

He stretched out flat after a while and 
his little fingers went exploring—grass, 
clover, catspaw, sorrel. He groped again, 

icked a few leaves of sorrel, nibbled them. 

e put his arms tight to the ground as if 
he were clinging to it, a strangely beautiful 
gesture. Then he got up and went over to 
where the daffodils and hyacinths made a 
royal band along the fence. He was very 
near Jen, but she did not speak. 

He knelt down by a purple hyacinth, 
put his cheek down softly against the blos- 
som. Jen saw his sensitive face quivering. 

“Good-by, hyacinth!” he said in a 
small voice. Then his fingers found a 
daffodil, caressed it. 


** Good-by, daffodil!” he said. 

Jen found she was swallowing hard. 

Overhead, in the big elm, an oriole 
began a mad carol. Peter lifted his head, 
the sadness of his face suddenly lightened. 
Then the kitchen door banged as Mary 
came out on the porch to hang up the 
dish towels. The bird song ceased. The 
bright face, with its streak across the 
cheek, drooped again. Then the small 
fingers touched a tall white flower, lin- 
gered over it, puzzled. 

'"Good-by—" he began, then frowned 
a little. He put his nose to it, felt the 
leaves. 

“Star o' Bethlehem!" Jen prompted 
him gently. She felt a mist shutting out 
the garden as Peter turned to her, startled. 

“Its just your Aunt Jen," Jen said 
quietly. “‘Come here, Peter!” 


HE CAME to her, stood before her, a 
little frightened, a little defiant, wholly 
lonely. Caroline, little Caroline and Peter 
—they were as like as two peas in a pod! 

* What were you saying good-by to the 
flowers for?" Jen asked him. 

The pitiful hurt in the thin face deep- 
ened. 

“She said, Aunt Julie, that she'd prob- 
ably have to take me—I heard her. She 
said nobody else saw fit to do their duty! 
And Ollie—Ollie says there are just build- 
ings there, not even grass—and she let me 
feel the bulbs of these, and everything!" 

Jenhadn't touched him, he was strangely 
independent for all his helplessness; but 
suddenly now she reached out and drew 
him into her arms. 

“No, Peter,” she said; “no, Peter, you 
aren't going to your aunt Julie's! How'd 

ou like a great big garden; how'd you 
ique to help me make it? With marigolds 
and zinnias and bachelor buttons and four 
o'clocks—oh, hundreds of flowers! And 
you could put the seeds in yourself and 

at the earth down! And there's a pair of 
Bluebirds builds every spring out in the 
woodshed eaves! And I need a boy—to 
help me. I—I’m not so strong as I used 
to be. I—I need a little boy to help me!" 

She held him close, rocked him a little 
in her arms. It felt strangely sweet to 
have him there. The old sting of “fussing 
in a garden" was miraculously gone. Oh, 
he should have every flower smell there 
was; he should drink quarts of Jersey milk, 
and eat crocks of molasses cookies! 

Then Peter was whispering something 
—in a voice choked with tears he had kept 
back too long. 

“But Ollie—Ollie’s reading ‘The Por- 
celain Stove’ to me—and—and Car line 
plays games with me—even when she’s 

usy—and—and—” 

Jen stopped her gentle rocking, was 
suddenly still, without and within. She 
seemed to see the big Culliton place with 
all its empty rooms: the orchard, the big 
yard, the haymow. Why, there was room 
enough and to spare! < , 

She saw Caroline under Julie's wing, 
growing like her. She saw the twins in 

ary’s crowded house. What chance 
would they have among so many? None 
of them just wanted—taken for dutys 
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sake! And her great house, her arms and 
big hands empty—waiting! 

Jen looked down at Peter, at the thin, 
streaked face and the sensitive mouth. 
What was he doing to her, this little, 
lonely ‘child? What was he doing to her? 
Into Tuy heart crept something big, 
something holy, something that stirred 
her from head to foot because of its per- 
fect rightness. The rebellion that had 
torn her for months was stilled. 

She got to her feet, Peter still in her 
arms, and strode across the lawn. 

* Poor skinny little mite; I've still got 
strength to tote you around" she thought. 
The thought was like comforting hands. 

Into the kitchen. They were all there— 
Pen, Mary, Julie—resentful, uncomfort- 
able, restless. 

“Say, girls," Jen found her voice rang 
out cheerfully as it used to, no self-pitying 
wail in it now, the voice of a woman who 
has great acres under her control—only, 
of course, there wasn't much she could do 
on the farm any more. “Say, girls— 
just got a new idea! How'd it be if I 
should take a// the children? Would you 
mind, Mary? Seems like you've got 
enough to do as 'tis, with all your seven 
to feed and dress! And Car'line could go 
to college if she wanted. I’ve got more 
room’n I know what to do with, and 
there's means to spare; seems kind of a 
shame not to keep Carline's children 
together, long's it's any ways possible." 

hrough the relief that answered her 
from all their eyes: Julie's “‘ No more than 
she ought to do!" eyes; m good, “Pd 
like to, but ’twould be extra!” eyes; Pen’s 
cold, indifferent eyes, Jen thought, almost 
pityingly: 

“They don't know what they're doing 
—they don't know what they're doing!” 


"HE next night they drove up from 
Claremont in the sweet April dusk. Zeb 
had left the wagon down for them. Peter 
cuddled close to Jen’s side. Once she let 
him hold the reins for a while—no danger 
of old Suke's going off the road! When 
they came near Allie's, Jen drew up by the 
hitching post. 

* Got to stop here a minute," she said. 
“You take chatue of Suke, will you, 
Peter?" She smiled tenderly at the pride 
in his thin face, smiled back at the sleepy 
twins and proud, strong young Caroline, 
an arm about either brother. To make 
sure, Jen had tied the horse; but little 
blind Peter didn't know this, so he held 
the reins tightly. This having a family 
Jen thought—it was a nice feeling! Kind 
ofgavea body backbone again! She strode 
up the path and round to the side door, 
opened it,neighborwise,and putherheadin. 

* H’lo—Allie!” she called. Supper was 
cooking, a homely, pleasant smell. Allie 
came to the kitchen doorway, her face a 
little flushed. 

“H’lo,” she said. “Is it you, Jen?” 

“Yes, it’s me! I’ve been down to 
Maryland. My sister Car'line was took, 
Allie. I've brought her four back with me 
to bring up! Say, Allie, have you got that 
recipe for rhubarb and pineapple pre- 
serve handy? PIl be doing a pile of 
canning this year! And say, have you got 
any seeds to spare? I'm going to have a 
big garden, and I don't like to depend on 
store seeds! Do you s'pose it's too late to 
set out dahlia roots?” 
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(Continued from page 52) 


Say, I guess I was mighty soft to let a 
crack like that from a skirt get my Irish 
up; but I don’t care if I do admit that 
es So I’m so high above the boiling 

oint I got to take it out on something. 
T pick on the first thing at hand. It hap- 

ens to be a big bale of bags and, take it 
fram me, I give it a touch of high life. 
After I’ve got through batting it around 
like no bale in there ever got batted 
around before, I’m still too hot to stop, 
so I start on a whole pile, and I sling 
every last one of ’em, all by myself. 

At first the foreman—he’s a decent 
little guy named Peters—looks at-me like 
I must have gone batty all at once. But 
he don't say a word. The joke of it is that 
by the time five o'clock gets around the 
rest of the gang in there seems: to have 
caught the pma too. 

AST ER that blow-off, some way or 

other, I snap out of my grouch. Iain't 
a natural-born sorehead, and I ain't afraid 
of a little work, either; so I just keep 
things moving. 

First thing you know, Peters eases into 
the habit of talking things over with me, 
asking my advice when he gets stuck, and 
other stunts like that. Later on, when- 
ever he has to go out of the department 
for a while, he gets to leaving me in charge. 
That.plays tight into my hands. It gives 
me swell “chances to ease around that 
bottom floor without anybody asking 
questions. ` 

This copper-head, though—I’ve found 
out her name’s Joan Dalton, and that 
she’s a' kind of secretary or something up- 


stairs—drops into a habit of bobbitig up 
he’ 


in the doorway every now and then. 

men all know her and she has a chip- 
pery word for everybody, except, of 
course, me. " 

One nice bright morning in January 
when I'm feeling pretty peppery, and 
whistling “The Weis of the Green” in 
time with some hammering I’m doing, I 
turn around for my bag of nails and iid 
myself staring square into her eyes. She's 
looking at me sort of curious. We're that 
way a couple of seconds, and then what 
does she do but nod friendly and give rae 
a little smile, same as she gives all the rest 
of them! 

Things run along like that for a couple 
of months. Then there comes a Saturday 
morning when Peters takes me aside and 
tells me he's quitting to grab a better job 
with another company, and I'm the fore- 
man. 

Say, you could have knocked me over 
with a feather duster. Me—with a bunch 
of the niftiest little plans of the first floor 
you ever saw, and all the dope for me to 
use after my six months are up—me pro- 
moted! It was rich. 

Still, after that I get a notion that I 
might as well kid the poor dubs along good 
while I’m at it, and before long the place 
is handling the stuff like it never handled 
it before. The boss, old Colonel Bigelow, 
saunters in once or twice and acts friendly. 
Even Lehmann, a particular shifty-eyed 
bird that seems to have something to do 
with buying our supplies, drops in pretty 


regular and fools around without finding 
amm to crab about. 

y old gang is up in the air about me 
these days. ja first they've took it for 
granted I'm on a new lay; but as time 
goes on and I don't show anything they 
get puzzled. 

In this game we don't ask too many 
questions, though. For instance, it's 
come to me in a roundabout way that Tim 
Delaney—Tim was my partner up till the 
time I got in this jam—it's come to me 


, that Tim's taking it pretty hard the way 


I've dropped him all of a sudden, alon 
with some nifty jobs we'd got all worke 


-out and ready together; but he never says 


a word. No* old Tim. He ain't that kind. 

The only time I have any real trouble 
is when Lem Kohler, a third-rate yegg I 
never had any use for, gets fresh and 
makes a couple cracks about stool pigeons 
and double-crossing. I done some double- 
crossing then for sure—on ,that four- 
flusher's jaw; and after he's limped back 
to his diggings for repairs there ain't any- 
body else in the bunch seems to care to 
start his tongue wagging. 

It's right after leaving the gang, I 
remember, that I run smack into “Big 
Bill" Manley as he's coming out of a day- 
and-night bank out on Delmar. Bill used 
to be the best second-story man I ever saw 
at work; but about à year back he'd 
started going with some little brown-eyed 
moll, and she'd filled his head with a lot of 
fool notions. Anyway, he'd shook hands 
all around one night, told the boys good- 
by, and never'd been neartheold hang-outs 
since. ie 4 

“Hello, there,” he sings out, hearty as 
ever, maybe even a little heartier, “I’ve 
been hearing things about you! They 
say—by -golly, boy, they say you've 
started going straight!” . 


[^4 IN a‘fix where I can't tell him any- 
thing about that one way or the other, 
so I just keep still. ; 

“You know me, buddy," he runs on. 


-“Pm not the guy to butt into another 


fellow's business; but if that's so give. me 
your paw! Since I’ye ditched the old 
game, I've begun to live! I sleep like a 

rick, and put away a little wad of m 
own dough every Saturday, and lauak 
right in the faces of old Bergman and his 
bunch.” He chuckles a little, but goes 
ahead again: “And say, let me slip you a 
secret—next week I'm going to break 
into the big league! Yeh, I'm going to 
step off with the finest little girl in the 
world. Boy, if you want to know what it 
is to feel like you're sitting on top of the 
world, pick out some straight little woman, 
and start—" 

But right there I blow up. 

“Go chase yourself!" I growl, and I 
swing around on my heel and hurry off. 

Well, that's how it goes and, before I 
hardly know it, here it's getting on toward 
April. The copper-head still keeps drop- 
ping in once in a while, only now she goes 
me one better. She's got into a habit of 
saying " Morning, Foreman,” or “Greet- 
ings, Jimmy V." She calls me that last 
on account of the movie stunt she was 
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talking about that first night, I guess, 
'cause the name I've give the company is 
“Jim Brown." 

Then, all of a sudden, she quits showing 
up. The days run into a week, then an- 
other. One morning about the middle 
of the third, I find I've been watching that 
little back door off and on for an hour, and 
I cuss myself out for a half-baked sap. 
Finally I hear two of the up-stairs clerks 
talking as they go by, and I happen to 
catch the name “Dalton.” 

“Yes, the ‘flu,’” says one of them. 
“Darn close shave, too, they tell me. 
She's getting along O. K. now, though. 
She'll be back on hs job Monday." 

Well, it's queer, but all Monday here I 
find myself at it again—keeping my eye 
on that door. The day goes by, though, 
and there ain't a sign of her. Then all at 
once, about quitting time, I look up, and 
there she is. She's thinner and pretty 
pale, but she gives me the same old smile 
and says, “Afternoon, Jimmy V." 

And I hear myself mumble “ After- 
noon.” 

She comes in then and sits down on a 
packing box. There’s a look in her eyes I 
never saw before—nothing like that old 
snapping one she used to whip at me. She 
watches me that way a minute, and finally 
holds out a newspaper. 


“ TIMMY,” she tells me, ‘this is an 
extra that’s just hit the streets, and— 

there’s something in it I thought maybe 

you'd want to give the once-over.”” 

Wondering what it’s all about, I take 
the paper—and there, in big print all 
across the front page, is a piece my eyes 
just freezes onto. It’s about Tim Delaney. 

e’s been killed outright that afternoon, 
just after sticking up that little chain-store 
out on Kingshighway that him and me 
had lined up all the dope on a while back. 
He'd made a'liaul of-a hundred and four 
dollars; but a cop got Hir from across the 
street as he was jumping on-thé running- 
board of a car. 

After I finish reading that, I just kee 
standing there without a word. Then 
turn to the doorway and stare out into the 
courtyard. I’ve gone weak-like all over. 

In a minute I feel a little touch on my 
arm, and this kid is standing beside me. 

“You knew him, then?” she asks me. 

** Pal," I manage to say. 

“Oh, Jimmy, I'm . . . sorry,” she says; 
then, after a couple of minutes, “I never 
thought—I only brought it in because I 
wanted to show you that there's nothing 
to that game. Delaney? 

At that I swing around on her. 

“Don’t you say a word about him!” I 
growl at her. 

She waits a while, and then: 

“I’m not trying to put myself on the 
pedestal and judge him, Jimmy," she tells 
me in that same way. ''He's been up 
against—the real Judge already. But, 
just to look at it in a common-sense way, 
was it—worth it? Here, he most uke 
spent weeks planning that—try; and, 
iF he'd come out on the long end, what 
would he have got out of it? Half of a 
hundred and four dollars! Fifty-two dol- 
lars! Think that over. Against that he 
was putting up his life and freedom and 
everything—and he lost! Why, any half- 
sensible gambler would pass up a 99 to I 
shot like that. And, Tang. don’t you 


1” 


see? It might have been—you! 


I ain’t up to talking yet, and after a 
couple of seconds she goes on: 

"Listen. If he'd put in the same time 
and gray matter on—on a man-size work 
he'd be alive at this minute, with good 
money in his pocket. Honest now, was 
his game as good as yours? You go wher- 
ever you feel like, don't you? You're free 
and safe as—as the Prince of Wales. You 
don't have to sneak around any more 
feeling like somebody's always out hunting 
you; but just the same, you get away with 
alot more money in a month than De- 
laney'd have got if he'd pulled off the job 
he was counting on—forty dollars." 

I try to work off my feelings by taking 
her up on that sharp: 

“Forty nothing! " only been making—" 

“Forty dollars," she cuts in, but sort of 
mild. “I just heard Mr. Bigelow telling the 
G. M. that to-morrow it's you for the sec- 
ond floor, Jimmy V., and at forty a week." 

There ain't any need to say much about 
that last month, I guess. I ain't exactly 
got a white-collar jo , but my bale-slinging 

ays are over. I’m in charge of all the 
shipping and the whole fleet of motor- 
cracks: and I got a desk of my own. 

At the same time, I’m sitting pretty 
now to line up the real dope I’m needing; 
and I ain’t asleep at the switch, not for a 
minute. They handle money in an easy- 
going way. Sometimes, I’ve found out, 
they leave big sums in bonds overnight in 
that old bread box. 

I don’t pull any hurry-up stuff, though. 
So long as I’ve killed off all thia time, I'm 
willing to kill off a little more. 

That:Dalton kid is busy as a bee all day 
Hong. Blity ag.that, manages to bob into my 


place once in. a while. : 
I see she's going around a deal 
with this fellow Lehmann. urse, "I 


don't really know.a thing against him, and 
there ain't any denying he's a swell-looker. 
But when a,guy sports a pair of narrow 
little pale eyes and a trick of swinging 
them at you sideways like he does, I don't 
warm up to him. He don't belong in our 
wing, but just the same along about the 
end of May he seems to be always hanging 
around the office. He's got a habit of 
leaning over that Dalton kid's desk and 
smiling down at her, and keeping those 
[s eyes sliding all over her—oh, you 

now how you just naturally get down on 
a guy without knowing why. 


ANYWAY, it don’t seem any time till 
April’s in the discard, and May is hus- 
tling along right on its heels. Then one 
Saturday morning I look up at the calen- 
dar, and it says: 

May Twenty-ninth. 

I don't see anything of the Dalton kid 
till the morning's'most over. Then, when 
I happen to turn around, she's there again 
in my doorway. She's looking at me in a 
kind of thoughtful way I can't exactly 
figure out. But I can't help admitting 
to myself that, what with that coppery 
hair of hers, and the white lacy waist 
she's wearing, and that trim little gray 
skirt—you just couldn't help looking at 
her twice, whether you meant to or not. 

In a minute she comes over to my desk. 

“T’ll be in the main office at two o'clock, 
Jimmy V.,” she whispers—but not near so 

eppery as usual. "Everybody's sure to 
be on his way to Babe Ruth or the movies 
by that time. I—I guess you can wait 
around, can't you?" 
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Look Under the Paint and Paper 


When you buy a new home, don't 
be fooled by the flattering new 
decorations on the walls. Be sure 
that the attractiveness is more 
than surfacedeep. Know definitely 
whether lasting beauty and econ- 
omy are built right into the walls 
and ceilings. Be certain that the 
paint or paper does not cover a 
multitude of disappointments. 


If you find them applied on a 
foundation of Bestwall or Beaver 
Plaster Wall Board, you can be as- 
sured that durable wall materials 
have been selected. You can be 
sure you are buying crack-proof, 


BEAVER 


warp-proof, crumble-proof, 
trouble- and expense-proof walls. 
You can then be sure you are deal- 
ing with a conscientious builder 
or a dealer who offers dependable 
materials. 


Send for free samples and com- 
plete descriptions of Bestwall and 
Beaver Plaster Wall Board. Be in- 
formed on the economy, ease of 
application, easeof decoration and 
the extraordinary durability of 
these modern wall makers. Mail 
the coupon now and know exactly 
what to look for under the paint 
and paper. 


PRODUCTS 
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Facts About Genuine 


BEAVER 
Plaster 


WALL BOARD 


It is economical to buy and 
cheaper to apply on new 
studding or over old walls. 
Comes in panels 4 feet wide 
and 6 to 10 feet long. Fire- 
proof, moisture - proof and 
climate-proof. Will not warp, 
buckle, shrink, expand, 
crack, fall or crumble. It is 
pre- dried and pre - primed 
— ready to paint, paper or 
panel at once. For your pro- 
tection, every panel of Best- 
wall and Beaver Plaster Wall 
Board is plainly marked with 
a sticker showing the Red 
Beaver Border and the 
Beaver trademark. 


BEAVER 
PRODUCTS 


jor WALLS 


Beaver Fibre Wall Board 
Beaver Tile Board 
Beaver Plaster Wall Board 
Bestwall 
Beaver Gypsum Lath 
Beaver American Plaster 
Gypsum Partition Block 

eaver Architectural 
and Industrial Varnishes 
and Enamels 


x 
for ROOFS 


Slate-surfaced Shingles and 
Slabs to meet every re- 
quirement of color 
and design 
Special Re-roofing Shingles 
Slate- and smooth- surfaced 
Roll Roofing—in weights 
and finishes for every use 
Built-to-order Roofs 


Roof Paints and Cement 


N 
FREE 
Samples and Booklets 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS 
CO., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dept. B-5 

(or) Thorold, Canada 
(or) The Beaver Board Co.,Ltd. 
133-136 High Holborn 
ndon, England 


Gentlemen: Please send me 
samples and descriptions of 
Bestwall and Beaver Plaster 
Wall Board. I am also inter- 
ested in other Beaver Products 
listed below: 


Se a ee lif 


SO 


dee 
| Plastering is the Most 
|| Important Part of 
Your Home 
YOUR ceilings and walls repre- 


sent 80% of the visible interior 
of your home. By their appearance 


the house is judged. 


These plastered surfaces deserve 
your most careful consideration. 


Permanence is desirable so that the 
beauty of newness be lasting. 


Safety from fire is essential. Plas- [|| 
tering is the only barrier between fire || 
and the wooden studs and joists. | 
. Economy is important—to min- 
imize repair and redecoration cost. 

When your plasterer works on a 
steel lath he fulfills each of these 
requirements, 


Thereis less difference between the 
cost of Better Plastering, on Metal 
lath, and the ordinary kind than be- 
tween the amounts involved in 
deciding the quality of any other 
contract. 


For no equal amount can you buy 
so much assurance of freedom from 
repair, safety from fire and lasting 
satisfaction. 


Your plastering contractor will 
gladly give estimates for Better Plas- 
tering on Melallath. Ask his advice. 


A Book You'll Welcome 

This booklet ** Belter Plastering.” illustrated 

in colors, pictures the newest texture fin- 
ishes so universally admired and shows how 
laster is made crack-proof and fire-safe. 
eluable 'pointers on home building. No 

| one should build without first reading this 
book. Send for a copy. There's no charge. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL for 


! BETTER PLASTERING 
| 819 Madison Square Building, Chicago 


| ° BETTER ~ 
| PLASTERING 


i METAL LATH TO REINFORCE AND PRESERVE 
d 
F 
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I give her a nod. Those tools of mine 
took me four years to get together, and 
they're the classiest outfit I’ve ever 
handled. 3 ; 

It's only a little while after that till I 
hear the noon whistles blowing. But I 
ain't quite through yet. I keep busy for 
about a half-hour longer. I got all my 
work cleared up right to the minute now, 
and everything is all set for the next guy 
that'll take my job. 

figure it ain't going to hurt any to 
leave things O. K., you see. It'll ws 
eople from getting suspicious when the 
ig bust comes. 

So, finally I go down. I tell old Dan, 
the watchman, I'll be back in time to meet 
him as he gets to the little side door at a 
quarter to two, and I walk out through 
the quiet courtyard to get some lunch. 
After that, I just wander around the 
streets, killing time. I find myself landed 
down on the levee by and by, and I sit 
there on a bale of cotton and watch the 
river. Someway, I can't get Tim Delaney 
out of my mind, and—other things. 

“Tf he'd put in the same time and gray 
matter on man-size work," keeps coming 
back to me over and over, "' he'd be alive 
at this minute, with good money—" 

I end by shoving that out of my mind 
with a good stiff cuss-word, and starting 
back to the works. I get to the side door 
at the time I said I would, and I'm just 
about to rap on it to get Dan's attention 
when I happen to notice it's ajar. That 
strikes me a little queer—that door was 
supposed to be locked after twelve-thirty, 
you see; but I push it open without really 
thinking about it much and start along 
the passage. It’s dark in there after the 
bright sunshine outdoors, and I have to 
feel my way. 


DON’T go far, though. All of a sudden, 
as I get to the bottom of the stairs, m 
foot hits something soft, and I stop dead. 
I strike a match and look down—and 
there’s Dan himself lying at my feet. His 
old corncob is busted in two beside his 
right hand, and there’s a dark shiny pool 

underneath his head. 

For a second or two I’m so cold I ain’t 
able to do anything. Then I get hot as 
fire—seems like such a rotten shame to 
bump off a poor old guy like this when you 
could just as easy jam a handkerchief in 
his mouth and strap him into a chair. I 
remember he's always treated me friendl 
and decent, and—well, I come to m self 
with a jerk and begin to feel around his 
pockets for his gun. 

But it’s gone. All I can find is the club 
he used to carry. So I pick that up, take 
off my shoes, and slip up-stairs. 

In a couple of minutes I’ve tiptoed to 
the door of the office. 

There’s three people inside. The Dal- 
ton kid is one of them. She’s lying on the 
floor, one of her slippers gone, and her 
ankles tied. Her arms are fastened hard 
behind her and a handkerchief is stuffed 
into her mouth and tied with a cord. 

The second, who’s close by, with his 

un on the floor near him and a flattish 
lack derby on his head, is nobody else 
but that cheap yegg, Kohler. He’s on his 
knees before the wreck of that foolish old 
safe, shoving tools back into a kit. 

The other—he’s got a mask over his 
face and I can’t make him out—is hustling 
some paperszinto a satchel. 


At first I’ve got some kind of a hazy 
idea of waiting there and clubbing those 
two for a couple of knockouts as they 
come out. But that’s hardly entered my 
mind when it’s gone again. I happen to 
notice that that Dalton kid’s eyes are 
wet-like and the way her arms are twisted 
back and that cord is cutting into her 
cheeks, and—well, the waiting business 
ends right there. 

Kohler hears me coming and looks up 
and grabs for his gun—but not quick 
enough. Old Dan’s club comes down on 
his head, and he’s doné with that case. By 
this time, though, the other guy has 
straightened up and yanked a revolver 
out. His first bullet brings the glass in 
the transom over the door down in a 
bunch of jangling pieces. The second 
burns along my arm. Before he can pull 
the trigger a third time, Dan's club has 
daama into his gun and sent it flying. 

After that, it’s a case of man to man, 
with the two of us a good match. 

I can’t tell an awful lot about that 
scrap. It's all too muddled up. One mia- 
ute we're having it out on our feet, and 
the next we're rolling around on the floor. 
Queensbury rules, and things like that, 
don't cut any ice, either. In a messy sort 
of way I remember a couple of chairs 
cracking up into kindling under us, and 
us ramming up hard against desks and 
counters. The main thing on my mind is 
to keep our feet away from that Dalton 
kid, and I done that. I'm getting in some 
fast work, but he's giving me about as 
much as he's taking. 

Then, right in the middle of it, off comes 
his mask; and I'm looking into the pale 
eyes of this fellow Lehmann! 

I guess that was the turning-point; after 
that I rip into him like the scrap is com- 
mencing all over. Next thing I know we're 
back on our feet again, and he's facing 
me. He makes a wicked crack at me with 
his left that would have given mea ticketto 
dreamland if it landed. It don't, though, 
and as his fist skims over my shoulder I 
see my opening. I shoot in an uppercut 
with all I got on it. 

It lands square on the button. This 
guy just reels around for a second or two 
and flattens out, face down on the floor. 


ABOUT what come off during the next 
hour or so there ain't much use being 
long-winded, I guess. 

After all the ruction is over and the de- 
tectives and prisoners cleared out, here 
we are alone in the office again, just like 
that November night six months ago— 
this Dalton kid and me. 

Some way or other, I don't seem able to 
think of much to say, so I make out I'm 
watching people on the street, though 
there ain't a soul insight. But in a minute 
or two I feel a touch on my arm. 

* Jimmy,"—I have to listen sharp to 
get what she's saying—" I guess you're 
waiting now for the stuff I promised to 
give back to you. Well, there’s—there’s 
nothing doing on you getting back your 
... things. Pint, the day they brought 
you up here, I dumped the whole works 
in the river, all but the prints. I put a 
match to those.” 

I swing around: “Then you did double- 
cross me, after all!” 

She nods her head a little. “I guess I 
did slip one over on you,” she admits, sort 
of humble, ‘‘but I liked the way you 
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wouldn’t whine, Jimmy, and I had a 
hunch I was playing a safe bet. Besides, 
I’ve been sort of hoping you wouldn’t 
come around for that stuff—ever." 

Well, we stand there like that, me star- 
ing straight into her eyes and thinking 
how I ought to get mad as a hornet at 
sticking around this joint so long when 
there wasn't a thing in the world to keep 
me; but some way the grouch business 
don't work up. Then I take to looking 
out of the window again. It’s harder now 
to think of anything to say than ever. 
But after a while I slip a paper out of my 
inside pocket and manage to turn around 
once more. 

“Here,” I says, “better look at this." 

Kind of surprised, she takes the plan 
for cracking the safe I spent so much time 
on, and unfolds it. 

“T see," she mutters. "You were just 
waiting for your chance, weren't you? I 
runs 1 must have been—a dumb Dora 
after all, to have ever expected—” 

She don't finish it, just lets her eyes 
drop to the floor. Finally she walks over 
slow to where her hat and coat is setting 
on her desk. 

“Well,” she says, so I hardly get it, 
“chat settles it. I see I... guessed 
wrong. You've got a right to go now, so 
. . . It's good-by, Jimmy V." Then she 
notices the plan still in her hands. "T'll 
have to keep this." 

“Might as well,” I says. “It ain't any 
good to me. Throw it where you threw the 
other stuff; or—put a match to it, too." 


ER head comes up with a jerk. Next 

minute," Jimmy !" she busts out. “Jim- 
my, does—does that mean that you—you 
really mean you're going to—to—stay on 
the square?’ 

I keep looking at her a minute, getting 
hot aud cold and hot again queer-like. 
And all of a sudden something hard 
inside me gives way, like you might say. 

“That’s—that’s about the size of it," I 
tell her, awkward. “I mean that if you're 
willing to take another chance on a guy's 
word, you can have mine all over again 
that I'm out of the game for good. And, 
kid—" I get sort o flustered then, and 
stammer a while, and come to a halt. But 
after a second or two I pull in a big 
breath. Then I look straight at her and 
start on again: 

“Miss Dalton—Joan—if ou believe 
this is the straight goods, ah there’s a 
peach of a movie up at the New Grand, 
they tell me, and T was sort of thinking 
that you—we—” 

She's been staring at me kind of funny, 
and now she stops me by turning sudden 
and reaching for her hat. 

** Jimmy," she says, and I'm able to see 
the old quick smile's on her face again, 
even if her voice and her eyes ain't so 
awful clear any more, “‘let’s go. I thought 
I'd got over the movies; but—oh, Jimmy, 
they do work out right sometimes, don't 


they?" 

Well, I guess that's all. I just thought 
I had a right to show I never quit the 
Waco gang 'cause I was losing my nerve, 
or anything like that. And as for the rest 
—you remember what Big Bill Manley 
said to me about picking out the right sort 
of girl and feeling like you're sitting on the 
top of the world? Well, he said a mouth- 
ful, believe me! 

+t te GB + 


Make your house and yard a bower of beauty this 

summer with flowers—colorful, vivid, decorative, fra- 

grant. Flowers and plants make a house a home. 
Next fall, take your flowers back into the house. 

They will keep springtime in your home all through 

the long, cold winter. 

Homes with flowers are happier homes. 


ON YOUR BIRTHDAY SEND MOTHER FLOWERS 
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How do you 
wear your watch 
In summer? 


How do you wear it— when you 
play golf, or go canoeing—or 
work in office or shop in your 
shirt-sleeves, or spend hours out 
in the sunshine — when you leave 
your vest behind! 


The Simmons Belt Chain is 
designed to secure your watch 
in these vestless days. Its strong, 
patented clasp locks securely 
around your belt. Yet, at your 
desire, the pressure of a finger 
releases it. 


The Belt Chain is as expertly 
made as any Simmons Chain, 
showing the same fine variety of 
link designs. And it is made by 
the same process of drawing 
gold, green gold or Platinum- 
gold over stout base metal. 


Your jeweler knows 
and recommends the 
Simmons Belt Chain. | 
Reasonably priced — | 

| 


from $2.50 to $10.00. 
R. F. Simmons Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mas- 
sachusetts, 


IN Links twice enlarged in panel above 
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The swivel says it's a Simmons 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


“It’s a Tough Job, But Somebody’s 
Got to Swing It" 


(Continued from page 47) 


fellow cut some pieces off an iron rod. He 
was holdin' the cutter and I was hittin' it 
with a maul, clippin' off two-inch pieces. 

“Well, like a kid, I was tryin’ to show 
off my strength, and I hauled off with the 
maul and hit the cutter a terrible lick. 
A piece of steel flew up and hit me in the 
eye. I clapped my and over it right 
away, and (i knew that somethin' was 
Mes I was scared, too. 

“The boys took me right off to a doc- 
tor, an' as soon as he took a look at it he 
says, 'It's all off. You'll never see out 
o' that eye again.’ 

“I felt pretty bad about it, o' course; 
but, bein' young, I got over it. As long 
as a kid's got two arms and two good legs, 
he don't get discouraged about losin' an 
eye. He thinks he can get along all right. 
And, anyway, you get used to it. 

“You wouldn't know I had a glass eye, 
would you? I went with my wife six 
months before she knew it. Met her out 
in Chicago at the World's Fair. Right off 
the farm in Indiana, she was. Gori 
married was the best thing that ever hap- 

ened to me. Pd be dead by now if I 
adn't got married and quit takin' chances. 


“WELL, it took more’n an eye to keep 
me away from steel. I was earnin’ a 
dollar an’ a quarter a day, and feelin’ big 
as a man. I was comin’ along too, because 
they gave me a chance to look at the blue 

rints and see how steel was laid out. 
Pretty soon I was markin’ out the holes 
on sheet steel for girders, an’ I felt like I 
was gettin’ to know somethin’ about the 
business. 

“We made the first shields for the Port 
Huron Tunnel of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, the first shields that was ever built 
on the continent of North America. 

** Y' see, when you're buildin’ a tunnel 
you put a hundred-tons pressure behind 
the shields, and force ’em through the 
mud at the bottom of the river a Pook at 
a time, settin' up the segments behind you 
as you go. But you have to have any- 
where from ten to forty pounds' air pres- 
sure on the inside to keep the mud and 
water out. 'Sand-hogs' is what they calls 
the fellas that works ‘in air. I worked in 
air myself, so I know what it's like. 

“It ain't really any different from 
workin’ up above, except that you can't 
whistle. With forty pounds of air pressin' 
in on your lungs, you can't blow out hard 
eopgdh to make a squeak. That’s one 
way o' tellin' how much air pressure they 
is in a tunnel. Sometimes the sand-hogs 
start whistlin' at the top and keep it up 
on the way down as long as they can. 

“One time, in a hotel in Pittsburgh, I 
heard a fella tellin' a big crowd all about 
the tough jobs he was on, and how he was 
a sand-hog on the Hudson Tubes job. I 
thought he was lyin', and after a while I 
says: 

“Say, did you ever try whistlin’ down 
there?’ 

“*Whaddya mean?’ he says. 

** Did you ever whistle on the job?’ 

“Why, sure!’ he says. 


“‘ This fella’s been stringin’ you,’ I savs 
to the crowd. ‘He never worked in air in 
his life, or he'd know you can’t whistle in 
it.” Well, you should ’a’ seen that fella 
pit out o' there when they all started 
aughin' at him. 

“I believe the toughest job I ever had 
was down under the Hudson River when 
we was erectin' the shields for the tunnels 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad. That was 
a tough one. 

“Wringin’ wet all the time from the 
water drippin' through. Chokin’ and 

aspin’ from the soft-coal smoke and gas 
rom the forges and rivet furnaces that 
filled up the tunnel. And so hot and 
stiflin’ down in that hole that you couldn't 
hardly breathe. An’ talk about noise! 
With the hunkies swingin’ their sledges 
on the iron, ‘Bang! Bang! Bang!’ and the 
pneumatic rivetin -guns drillin’ away, say, 
you was dizzy with the racket! 

“When you had to tell somebody some- 
thin’, you had to get right up against his 
ear and shout with all your might. Every 
diy Pd come up with my lungs sore from 
yolin orders. Yeah, that was a tough 


“T’ve worked on bridges out in Iowa 
when it was zero weather and the wind 
nearly blew you off the girders, and I’ve 
worked on the Loop in a eet when it 
was so hot that the steel would blister 

our bare hand, but that job under the 
Hadron was the worst. 

“I was with the Hamilton Bridge 
Works up in Canada only a coupla years, 
when one of the boys that was workin’ 
with me came down to New York and got 
a job. Pretty soon he wrote me a letter, 
and says, ‘Bill, you're wastin' your time 
workin' for a dollar an' a quarter a day. 
Come on down to Jersey City, and get 
two an' a half." 

* So I give up my job in Canada and 
came down to Jersey City, and went to 
work drivin’ rivets for the Pencoyd 
Bridge Company, on the Pennsylvania 
Elevated on Railroad Avenue. I was big 
and husky then, an’ could drive rivets 
with the best of ’em. 

“From then on it was just one job after 
another, and I been roamin’ around the 
country ever since. Oh, we're a rovin’ 
gang all right. A bridge here, a tunnel 
there, a steel buildin’, a subway, a ship. 
a wireless tower, a terminal, a pier, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Philly, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, everywhere steel was goin’ up. 
Most of the boys used to travel from one 
part o’ the country to the other under- 
neath freight cars. But nowadays it’s 
flivvers. 


“J LIKED workin’ with steel. Islept 
well, ate well, made good money. Al- 
ways lookin’ for pay day, though. When I 
finished up the job in Jersey City, I got an- 
other with the Elmira Bridge Company. 
puttin’ in the piers for the New York 
Central Railway down on Thirty-fourth 
Street and the Hudson River. i 
“ Funny thing, when I was drivin’ rivets 
in them piers I didn't know that I'd be 
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cutting out them same rivets twenty years 
later. 'S fact, the piers was tore out for 
the Pennsylvania Terminal. One of the 
boys on that job come to me and says, 
‘Say, Bill, them's the toughest rivets I 
ever cut out.’ ‘They ought to be,’ I says; 
‘I drove 'em in myself twenty years ago.’ 

“I got to be a foreman when I went 
with Terry and Tench, the big New York 
contractors. They seen I wasn’t a booze- 
fighter, I guess. Drinkin’ men ain’t very 
popular around steel jobs. On railroad 
jobs especially. The railroads don’t want 
men around they can’t depend on. 

“You know what they used to sa 
about bridgemen? ‘You fellows can wal 
around on a three-inch girder all day long, 
but you need the whole sidewalk at night, 
and then you fall off it. Well, that’s the 
Pid they used to be in the old saloon 

ays. 

‘I remember one time out in Oregon, a 
fellow named Buck—that’s all I ever 
knew of his name; every bridgeman's got 
a name like that: ‘Texas,’ or ‘Red,’ or 
‘Swede,’ or ‘Tennessee,’ or ‘Kid,’ or 'Dy- 
namite,’ or ‘Blackie,’ or somethin'—you 
don’t ever hear their real names, if they 
got any—well, Buck was out teeterin’ 
around on the structure when he’d had 
too much to drink, and the foreman fired 


im. 

“Buck left, but he come back in about 
half an hour and walked up behind the 
foreman and knocked him off a truss into 
a concrete pier, twenty-five feet below. 
The concrete had just been mixed and it 
was soft and wet, or else he'd ’a’ been 
killed. Then Buck pulled out a pistol and 
went in to the time-keeper and asked for 
his check. He didn't have no trouble 
gettin’ it, either, while he was wavin' that 
gun around. Then he lit out. 

“One of the boys went after him with 
a double-barreled shotgun and brought 
him back that night. He was locked up 
along with a white man who'd just killed 
a negro mammy. 

**Come along, Bill,’ one of the boys 
says to me, after dark, ‘we’re goin’ to 
stretch a couple necks.’ Well, I went the 
other way when I heard that. 

“They did hang the murderer that 
night; but they let Buck go when he prom- 
ised never to show his face around that 
part of the country again. 

“Well, you know, Buck turned up in 


New York again, at Terry and Tench’s, 

not long after, and asked for a job, just 

as if nothin’ had happened. He got one, a a 
too. Well, that’s the way they are. 9 q 


* TRONWORKERS are a rough, gypsy | fi t C Qi ] h 
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around the hat so quick it'll make your 
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"They'll give their last dollar, or the shirt 


nates more than six million 


Maids one time down in Blackstone, 
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Massachusetts, they was a fellow, a lofts- d hs k fi d 
e e APES IOP every gay 
wiwan tines n the year — It has 


two braces, and down she come, takin’ 


this fellow along. He never had a chance, th e ch arm o f p ur i ty. 


.. “The boys heard that his wife was left 
in a pretty bad fix—no money, or relatives 
near by to go to. Theydidn'tstoptoask| RE-FRESH YOURSELF ^ FIVE CENTS IS THE PRICE 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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FOR BUSINESS 
Shur-on spectacles, Shelltex-rimmed 


YP WHICHEVER ‘side you 
show the world, it should be 
your best! You can accomplish 
this only by giving most careful 
thought to each detail of your 
appearance, including of course 
the eyeglasses and spectacles so 
much part of yourself. You can 
choose Shur-ons with a nice re- 
gard for personality, occasion, 
clothes. Becoming styles for 
sport, business, formal wear— 
and always the scientific preci- 
sion that has made Shur-on 
famous more than sixty years. 
Look for Shur-on when you buy. 
Send for authoritative booklet, 
“Style in Glasses." Address 
Shur-on Optical Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Shuron 


ALL TYPES OF 
SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES 


FOR FORMAL WEAR 
Shur-on rimless eyeglasses, white-gold mounted 
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no questions. Just passed the hat and 
put in everythin’ they had. 

“ Bridgemen'll watch out for each other, 
too. One time I was foreman on a job, 
down on the Schuylkill River, an' they 
was several gangs of riveters at work. 
One of the gangs—they was four in a gang 
—was fallin’ a little behind the others.' 
I looked ’em over, and I seen that one of 
'em was young and didn't know much' 
about the business. The others was 
carryin' him. They liked him, and they 
didn't want to see him lose his job, so 
they was workin' twice as hard to keep 
up with the other gangs. 

“About the funniest thing I ever saw 
was on the Manhattan Bridge in New 
York: Three men was workin' on a wooden 
platform hangin' from a couple ropes un- 
derneath the lower chord ar the bridge.. 
One of 'em had a jack, and he started 
pumpin’ it up against the truss, tryin’ to 
raise it a little. Imagine tryin’ to raise up 
a truss by pushin’ up on it from a plat- 
form hangin’ on it! Don’t ask me wh 
they did it. Like tryin’ to pull yourselt 
up ur boot straps. 

“Well, all this fella did was to push 
the platform right down into the river. 
All of a sudden, one of the ropes give away, 
and them three fellas slid right off into 
the river. A hundred and thirty-four 
feet they fell, tumblin' over and over. 
That fall ought to 'a' killed anybody, but 
it didn't hurt any of 'em. 

“A tugboat run out and picked ’em all 
up and the first thing one of 'em said 
when they pulled him up on deck was, 
‘Gimme a cigarette.’ 


“Bridgemen can stand anything, it 
seems like. They don’t mind workin’ in 
cold weather as long as they got plenty of 
clothes. on. Good wool underclothes is 

"the thing. 'I always get the best that 
;money can buy. . 

. “It ain’t bad workin’ up in Canada, orin 
.the;Northwest in cold weather, 'causeit's 
dry cold. But down around New York 
you have a hard time gettin’ men out on 
steel in the winter. e beams are slip- 
pery and the guy lines are always gettin’ 

ouled with rain and sleet. 

"A bridgeman was workin’ up ona 
derrick on a bridge in Winona, Mine 
sota, one time, and one of the boys got 
careless with a beam swingin' on a cable, 
and let it brush up against this man. lt 
knocked him off the derrick a hundred 
and forty feet into the river. He hit with 
a terrible splash. 

“When he come up, the first thing that 
stuck out of the water was his fist. He 
was shakin’ it at the fella who'd bumped 
him off the bridge. He was roarin’ what 
he was goin’ to do to him when he got 
ashore. He was the maddest man in the 
world. I guess he would ’a’ settled with 
him too, but he found his leg was broke 
when he got to shore, so he couldn't go 
no further. 

"How long can you stay in the busi- 
ness? Till you're wealthy enough to re 
tire; and I never heard of a bridgeman 

et who ever got that way. I’ve seen 
em walkin’ the girders when they was 
seventy years old. 

“Its a tough game; but somebody's 
gotta build the bridges!” 


“CAPTAIN WHITELAW Has Raised Hundreds of Wrecks From 
the Sea”’ is an article next month in which a veteran ship salvage 
man of the Pacific Coast describes his adventures and reveals 
to you his methods in wresting millions of dollars’ worth of 


property from the ocean. 


Once a vessel went to pieces under 


him, and on another occasion a steamer, when hauled off the 
rocks, charged straight at him, as though it were an angry bull. 


Plan Your Yard as Carefully as You 
Do Your House 


(Continued from page 61) 


other garden, but to secure a plan of his 
own designed for his particular home place. 
It may be difficult to convince a home 
owner who has only fifty dollars to spend 
the first year, that the fifty dollars is best 
invested in a plan, even if no planting can be 
done that year. The next year, he can begin 
planting. If he cannot find a landscape 
architect tomake a plan for him, it is possi- 
ble to obtain this service, in some parts 
of the country, through the American 
Association of Landscape Architects. 

“Given the plan, the home owner can 
improve his grounds as he has time and 
money. How much it will cost will depend 
upon how much equipment he has, 
whether he does the work himself, and 
whether he is willing to go out foraging 
for the trees, shrubs, and other plants 
growing about him, and which may be 
had for the asking. 

“One man may make a very beautiful 
home place at very little cost; another, 
hiring all labor and buying new equip- 
ment, may find the sum mounting to 


three, four, or five hundred dollars. This 
may seem pretty steep, until you figure 
what attractive grounds mean to a home 
place. Then it sounds quite reasonable— 
especially when you consider that the cost 
is spread over several years. 

“Tf a lot is small and the neighbors on 
either side have good-looking, well-kept 

ards, keep the boundaries of the lot open. 
Tf your neighbors on the right put up 
an ugly chicken house in line with your 
windows, screen it out. Cedars are very 
good for this purpose. We hardly ever 

uy cedars, as they grow freely ww 
roadsides and their owners are often gla 
to have them thinned out. 

“If you have no chance at cedars, buy 
arbor vite from a nurseryman. It wi 
cost from three to five dollars a tree, but 
will grow thick and bushy, so that a very 
few trees will screen an offensive building. 
Both cedars and arbor vitæ are evergreens 
and will insure a pleasant outlook both 
winter and summer. j 

“ Privet is the quickest-growing kind of 
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Retail Sales Director, Suite 3-C 
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This coupon for merchants only 


The Crowell Publishing Compan 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


ity 

Gentlemen: Please send your new book, 
To Help You Get More Farm Trade, without 
cost to me. 


The advertisement reproduced at the 
left Pato Rhodes t2 McKean’s 
profitable Farm t3 Fireside week of 


last year 


ortunity knocked swece at these stores! 


How a California retail firm 
found a plan for winning farm 
trade so profitable that they used 
itagain- with even better success 
ER year the Farm & Fireside plan for 


winning more farm trade brought 
thousands of dollars of extra business to 
Rhodes & McKean, operating stores at 
Caruthers and Riverdale, California. 

They wrote us at that time: “We have 
announced that this will be an annual 
event. It will always be known as Farm 
& Fireside Week with us.” 

For they saw that this plan was so ba- 
sically sound that it would work in their 
stores year after year—just as it has 
worked in hundreds of 
other stores the country 
over—just as it will work 


gain over the previous week—and bigger 
sales day for day than their first Farm & 
Fireside event. 

More than 2000 people visited their 
two stores each day—although Caruthers 
is a town of only 134 people, and River- 
dale of 250. 

Their real volume of sales came from 
the neighboring farmers. Here, just as 
around your town, the farm families rep- 
resent a big, rich market. A market which 
you, and every merchant, can reach easily. 


A sure way to win this trade 


You can get this extra business with the 
Farm & Fireside plan. A plan so simple, 
so practical, that any merchant or group 
of merchants can profit by it. 

This plan puts at work 
for you the tremendous 
selling influence of Farm 


in your store. 

Nor was their confi- 
dence misplaced. Their 
second Farm & Fireside 
Exhibition, held recent- 
ly,wasevenmoresuccess- 
ul than the first! 

It brought a 30% in- 
crease in business over 
the corresponding week 
of last year—an 85% 


The secret of 
its success 
What makes the Farm€& Fire- 


side plan so effective is the fact 
that Farmt2 Fireside, The Na- 
tional Farm Magazine, influ- 


ences the purchases of more 
than 1,000,000 leading farm 
families. 

This plan directs them to the 
Stores of merchants who handle 


Fireside advertised 
products 


Farm & 


& Fireside, The National 
Farm Magazine. This 
great magazine is read 
in more than 1,000,000 
leading farm homes— 
many of them in your 
community. And these 
readers of Farm & Fire- 
side represent a selected 
list of the best farm 
buyers of every locality. 


Because of this, because these families 
look upon Farm & Fireside as a guide to 
better farming methods and better living, 
a Farm & Fireside Week will pay in your 
town. It will pay you, just as it has paid 
Rhodes & McKean and progressive mer- 
chants in every section of the country. 
The Farm & Fireside plan is a tested 
plan that brings these buyers into your 
store—to examine, and purchase, the 
goods they have become familiar with 
through advertising in Farm & Fireside. 


This book tells how 
you can use the plan 


Our new 36-page book, To Help 
You Get More Farm Trade, tells 
how to win this extra business. 

It shows you definitely the re- 
sults hundreds of other merchants 
have secured with the Farm & 
Fireside plan—and how you can 
equal them. 

We will gladly send this book 
free to any responsible merchant. 

Just mail the coupon above, or write us on your 
business letter-head, saying you would like to get 
your share of this extra profit. 

Please address your letter to The Retail Sales 
Director at the address below. 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


Farm & Fireside, The American Magazine, 
Woman's Home Companion, Collier's The 
National Weekly, The Mentor 


FARM & FIRESIDE 


The National Farm Magazine -Read in more than a million homes 


TIE to these products advertised in FARM © FIRESIDE 


Absorbine 

Agricultural Gypsum 

American Fence 

American Saw Mill Machinery. Co. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

American Tobacco Company 
(Tuxedo) 

Anthony Fence 

Bag Balm 

Boncilla Clasmic Beautifier 

Boss Stoves and Ovens 

Boston Garters 

Brown's Beach Jackets 

Buckeye Incubators 

Buescher Band Instruments 

Burpee's Seeds 

Burroughs Adding Machines 

Californians, Inc. 

Canadian Government (Dept. of 
Immigration & Colonization) 

Capewell Horseshoe Nails 

Certo (Surejell) 

Chesebrough Products (Vaseline) 

Chilean Nitrate of Soda 

Colgate's Toilet Preparations 


Collis Process Pure Dried Butter- 


milk 
Congoleum Rugs 
Conn Band Instruments 


Corn Products Refining Co. (Karo) 


Crescent Tools 

Crosley Radio 

Dandelion Butter Color 

De Laval Separators & Milkers 
Delco-Light Pump 


Devoe Paint & Varnish Products 


Dietz Lanterns 
Dodge Automobiles & Trucks 
Douglas, W. L., Shoes 


Dr. Clark's Purity Milk Strainers 


Dunlop Tires 
Durant Cars 


Durham-Duplex Razor Company 


Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco 

Enterprise Meat Choppers and 
Sausage Stuffers 

Essex Cars 

Eveready Flashlights 

Eveready Radio Batteries 

Faraway Radio 

Federal Farm Loan Bonds 


Ford Automobiles and Trucks 

Fordson Tractors 

Forhan Company (Forhan's for 
the Gums) 

General Electric Company 

General Motors Corporation 

Glastenbury Underwear 

Glover's Mange Remedies 

Hall, Hartwell & Co., Inc. 
(Collars, Shirts & Underwear) 

Hart-Parr Company (Tractors) 

Hartshorn Shade Rollers 

Harvey Hickory Single-trees 

Harvey Ride Rite Automobile 
Springs 

Henderson Seeds 

Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 

Hires Root Beer & Ginger Ale 
Extract 

Hudson Cars 

Ingersoll Watches 

Instant Postum 

International Harvester Farm 
Operating Equipment 

International Motor Trucks 

International Tractors 


Jell-O 


Kellogg's Corn Flakes 
Kelly-Springfield Tires 


Kow-Kare 


Landers, Frary & Clark (Univer- 


sal) 
Lee Union-Alls and Overalls 
Letz-Dixie Feed Grinders 
Louisville & Nashville Ry. 
“Lysol” Disinfectant 
Magnavox, Receivers and Loud 


Speakers 
Mellin's Food 


Midwest Radio Company (Miraco) 
Monarch Ranges 

Multibestos Brake Lining 
Multibestos Clutch Lining 
Multibestos Transmission Lining. . 
Music Master, Loud Speakers 
Natco Hollow Tile Silos & Farm 


Buildings 


National Fence 

New Perfection Oil Ranges 
Oshkosh B'Gosh Overalls 
Overland Cars 

Paramount Ranges 


Pepsodent Tooth Paste 
Qm beard o 

uaker Oats Company (Oats) 
Radiola 


Reo Speed Wagons 

Rowles Red Pepper Rub 
Royal Fence 

St. Jacobs Oll 

Savage Firearms 

Schwarze Motor Horns 
Si-monds Saws 

Smith Brothers Cough Drops 
Stark Bros. Fruit Trees 
Stevens’ Firearms 
Sun-Mald Raisins 

Swift Products 

United States Fence 

United States Tires 
Vellastic Underwear 

Victor Talking Machines 
Westclox 

Whiting-Adams Co. (Brushes) 
Wright's Bias Fold Tape 
Zonite 


Remington Arms Co. Inc. (Fire- 
arms, Ammunition and Cutlery) 
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Keeping Radio 
in Its Place 


Here is the contribution to Radio that 
MOTHER has so patiently awaited. And 
every prideful housekeeper. For it restores 
LAW and ORDER to the living room. 


A stunning console that accommodates 
ALL your radio equipment. Your set goes 
on top. The rest of your outfit is CON- 
CEALED. No more clutter of equipment 
to clash with the surroundings. 


Batteries need no 
longer scrape pol- 
ished baseboards, 
nor endanger hand- 
some rugs. There is 
room INSIDE for 
the largest A and 
B wet batteries re- 
quired for any home 
radio set, and plen- 


charging outfit, too. 


What about the HORN? Out of sight and 
out of mind! This clever console has its own 
loudspeaker horn, inbuilt, of resonant wood, 
which does not mutilate the tone as does 
any harsher material. With a unit selected 
without prejudice or preference from a score 
of makes. Phonographs no longer have un- 
sightly horns. The horn is now retired in 
home radio reception. Equally welcome 
should be the news that artistic appoint- 
ments of the drawing room need not be set 
at naught by a litter of apparatus. 


Your dealer has this console, finished in 
mahogany or walnut. The 38" x 18" top takes 
any set—with elbow room in front—knee 
space beneath— room for all else inside. 
Substantially built and beautifully finished; 
the product of an old and respected furni- 
ture maker. And only $40, including unit 
and inbuilt horn! (West of Rockies, it's 
$42.50.) Full description and name of near- 
est dealer on request. 


Loudspeaker Console 


Windsor Furniture Company 
1424 Carroll Ave., Chicago 


Pat. Nov. 18, 1924 


s40% 


with loudspeaker unit 
and concealed horn 


ty of space for a big | 


hedge and the most popular, since it 
thrives practically all over the country. 
It will make a good growth in three years, 
particularly if it is cut down when the 
plants are set, so that the energy of the 
plants goes into the roots and not to the 
tops, during the first season. Hemlock, 
which I mentioned before, takes two 
years longer for a big growth. 

LII » M 

Don't be afraid to plant screens 
against ugliness. "eenty-hus years ago 
everyone in this country seemed to have 
the idea that the whole place should be 
kept open, like a public park. At that 
time, the idea of seclusion was offensive 
to Americans; it suggested concealment. 
Fortunately for the progress of beauty in 
our surroundings, that notion has passed. 
People now want privacy in their grounds, 
as they want it in the home itself. 

* Even a small lot will furnish a reading 
nook free from prying eyes; a quarter-acre 
will make possible a flower garden where 
one may lounge and enjoy the out-of- 
doors. A half-acre will permit a walled 
garden, although walls are not as yet 
popular in America. With an acre you 
can do almost anything." 

“What can you do with an acre?" I 
demanded. 

“That,” said Mr. Vitale, “depends 
upon a number of things. For example, 
grading and location-surroundings in gen- 
eral. This sketch will show you how an 
acre can be well laid out. [See below.] 

“T like to talk of an acre,” went on Mr. 
Vitale, “‘ because that is the ideal size of a 
piece of ground to work with. But if one 


does not possess a whole acre, the small 
suburban lot can be made to yield both 
profit and pleasure. 

"As a general rule, the suburbanite 
insists upon his vegetable garden. In 
designing almost all places, whether large 
or small, we have to make space for one. 
The average lot has to carry a house, a 

arage, a flower and a vegetable garden. 

his is a good deal to concentrate on a 
small area. Why not combine a flower 
and vegetable garden in one design? This 
can be done—often with remarkably good 
results—if the gardening enthusiast will 
dispense with the coarser vegetables, such 
as potatoes and corn. 

"'The other vegetables—turnips, car- 
rots, peas, beans, and the like—may be in 
regular rows. Around them a walk can be 
laid sufficiently large to allow tools to be 
brought in. Outside of this walk, plant a 
border of flowers—both annuals and per- 
ennials if you like—but certainly peren- 
nials, since they will take less care. 

“In planning the home grounds, the 
main thing is to remember that you are 
designing a living picture, and that you 
will have to live with your mistakes 
Landscape designingis an art, like painting 
and sculpture and architecture. It must 
conform tocertain fundamental principles, 
which must not be violated. Among these 
are unity, balance, sequence, and harmony 
of color and texture. 

“Depend upon native materials for 
your planting effects, rather than upon 
exotic trees and shrubs. The latter seldom 
maintain their beauty, or reach maturity, 
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For a Single Cottage or For a Group 


2 pier qut 
up 
— p 


» d 
At Gerritson Beach, near » //  Youmay be planning aneat new summer cottage 
Brooklyn, L.I., a new city is near- ^ jf at the beach orin the mountains, or possibly joining 
ing completion —the development of » J N F $ A à 
Gili Beach. Inc. and Really ^  £ witha number of your friends to build an entire little 


Associates. Every wall and ceiling summer colony, or some similar group of buildings. 
in these more than 200 homes is ^ 


made of Sheetrock. The illustra- In any of these events, it will pay you to use Sheetrock, the 
lion is a bird’s-eye view from an fireproof wallboard, for the walls and ceilings. 
actual aerial photograph. 4 4 : : J 
Then you will enjoy every advantage of easy, quick, and perma- 
nent construction at low cost. 


PA Sheetrock is made of pure gypsum, rigid, non-warping, and a natural 

A insulator. It comes in broad, high sheets that need only to be nailed to 

A the joists or studding. Takes any decoration perfectly—wall paper, paint, 
# panels, Textone, the new U SG decorative wall finish. 

"^ Your dealer in lumber or builders’ supplies sells Sheetrock. Only the United 

States Gypsum Company makes it. Our illustrated booklet —"W alls of Worth”— 

pictures its many economical uses in new construction, alterations and repairs. 

Write for a free copy and a sample of Sheetrock. 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices : 203 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


SHEETROCK 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD me US LO 
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RECORD KEEPING 
EQUIPMENT 


WITH AGE 
COMES EXPERIENCE 


For many years the Scottish Union & Na- 
tional Insurance Company have used Kala- 
mazoo Loose Leaf Equipment. Likewise 
the Home Insurance, the Hartford Fire 
Insurance, the Continental, and a host of 
other well known insurance companies have 
used this equipment because of its utility, 
durability, and economy of time and re- 
placement costs. For these same reasons 
Kalamazoo has built up an enviable reputa- 
tion among leading financial, mercantile and 
manufacturing institutions. 
"INSURANCE RECORD KEEPING 
EQUIPMENT” will be interesting to every 
insurance official. Send for it today. 

A series of special catalogs ayd also the “General 
Catalog" are ready for users of loose leaf equip- 


ment in other lines. The coupon is a convenient 
way to request them. 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, 
Calif. Sales Offices in Principal Cities, 


LOOSE-LEAF-DEVICES-AND 
CCOUNTING-SYSTEMS 
Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Please send me the catalog of better record 
keeping checked below: 
[ | General Catalog. 
[ ] Insurance Record Keeping Equipment. 
[ ] Kalamazoo Record Keeping Equipment for Banks. 
[ ] Transportation Record Keeping Equipment. 
[ ] Department Store Accounting Equipment. 
[ ] Catalogs that Sell (catalog covers). 
( ] Kalamazoo Public Utility Accounting Equipment. 


and they almost never fit in harmoniously 
with the American environment. If you 
do not know the plants that will grow well 
in your neighborhood and that are suitable 
for home grounds, make use of your state 
university or agricultural college. 

“T was recently planning a garden for a 
certain home in the state of Illinois. I 
could not possibly pretend to know just 
which plants would grow well in that 
particular section. Therefore I wrote the 
State Department of Agriculture for a list 
of the trees, shrubs, and flowers which 
grow in that locality. 

* [n reply, I received the names of about 
seventy available plants. No matter in 


| | what part of the country you live, you 


may make use of this expert service and 
receive, without any charge, information 
which will make you acquainted with the 
plants, trees, shrubs, flowers, and vines in 
your own neighborhood. And these are the 
plants which you should use in your home 
grounds. 

“If you will send to the experiment 
station at your state university, a speci- 
men of your garden soil, it will be analyzed 
and por on, so that you may know 
what is needed to make your particular 
plot of ground productive. It pays to take 
time for these preliminaries. Walk down 
a street in any town or village, and you 
will see how many people are living with 
their mistakes. 

“The 'don'ts' speak from marble, ce- 
ment, and iron urns, which are permitted 
to remain in some yards. Even iron or 
stone dogs, deer, and lions still deface 
some old places. Statuary must have a 
setting made for it; in the ordinary yard it 
has no place. Ornamental urns and 
various fancy devices for holding flowers 
are also intended for special settings. They 
cannot be bought at a counter and set 
along a porch rail without advertising to 
the world that they have been sadly used. 

“One ofthe amusing things to be seen in 
almost any town is the placing of bird 
baths. Oftenthey are putinthe bright sun- 
shine. Anyone who has watched birds and 
studied them knows that the modest little 
creatures do not like to bathe in the open. 
If you want your bird baths patronized 
generously, place them in the shrubbery 
or in the friendly shelter of a leafy hedge. 

“Sundials are popular, and find a place 
even in the very small garden. They 
belong in a grass plot, preferably at the 
side or rear of the house and can be set 
with flower borders about near by. Flower 
beds in geometrical forms—circles, cres- 
cents, and stars with sharply defined 
outlines—belong with a certain formal 
type of decorative garden; but they are 
not suitable for home grounds. 


“CQO MUCH for the ‘don’ts.’ Now for 
some constructive advice: 

“Plan your plot for utility as well as 
for beauty. I have seen many small 
plots in which the enthusiastic owners 
have planted so freely that both residents 
and servitors suffer discomfort. A woman 
who bought a small house in the suburbs, 
told me of a barberry hedge running along 
the side of the lot. It was a magnificent 
hedge; but she had been forced to trim it 
ruthlessly, because the milkman could 
not get by the back door without having 
his slothing torn on the sharp little spikes 
of barberry. 

“The milkman, the maid, and the 


‘ 


grocery boy need a clear path to the back 
door, without being forced to wade 
through a mass of shrubs and flowers wet 
with rain or dew. Leave the way to the 
coal hole open; screen it if you like, but 
remember that the coal has to go in and 
the coal man needs room. 

“You may not be able to plant trees on 
your small lot, but probably you can us 
the parking space along the sidewalk. The 
elm is the most beautiful of all trees which 
are fit for sidewalk purposes; of late, how- 
ever, we have had a maple epidemic. | 
have nothing against the maple. It isa 
beautiful and stately tree; but why plant 
it allover America? The elm grows almost 
as fast as the maple and is more beautiful. 
The linden is a third tree well adapted to 
sidewalks. The members of the plane 
family—the buttonwood and sycamore— 
give broad shade and grow well under city 
conditions. The hawthorn and the Amer- 
ican thorn are two good sidewalk trees. 
The ailanthus, the tree of New York 
City back yards, will make a good growth 
Under adverse conditions. Poplars have 
also achieved a general popularity, mainly 
because they grow fast. But poplars are 
very short-lived trees. 


“TF YOUR sense of thrift demands that 
you grow on your small lot something 
which can be eaten, you cannot grow any- 
thing better than grapes. Grapes are the 
most decorative of climbing plants 
Another advantage is that up to the 
resent time, the grape has stoutly resisted 
oth disease and insects. Grapevines vill 
not harm or destroy any type of wall. 
You may nail them to wood or cement; 
they require very little support. They 
may be an J to make an 
arch or frame a doorway. They come into 
leaf early in the spring, and lose their 
leaves late. 

“Grapevines require little care, little 
fertilizer, little of anything except a chance 
to grow and serve you well. They grow 
rapidly. They can be made to cover an 
unsightly fence, or a shed, to cover the 
walls ol dn ugly garage and soften it: 
unattractive lines. It does not matte 
what variety of grapes you prefer, any 
variety will grow, add to the attractive 
ness of your lot, give shade for an arbor, 
and pay for itself in the crop. 

"Other vines which in most localities 
can be used upon pergolas, lattices, arbors 
and porches are honeysuckle, clematis 
trumpet vine, silver vine, wistaria, and 
matrimony vine. Wistaria can be handled 
almost as ruthlessly as grapevines. 

“Any of these vines will grow quickly, 
and all are long-lived and hardy. ; 
“When a man lives in a town, what he 
may do with his particular home ground: 
is usually limped. considerably by what 
his neighbors are doing with theirs. If the 
neighbors permit their fruit trees to be 
come diseased, he has little chance o 
raising good fruit trees. If the communiti 
makes no provision for the care of vacart 
lots, he may find himself obliged t 
screen out an unsightly piece of waste 
next door. These are vital matters in the 
choosing of a site for a home. It is a hope 
ful sign that in a few communities they 
are already recognized as vital. 

_ "It is pioneer work yet, however, and it 
is comparatively rare to find a community 
progressive enough deliberately to plan its 
future so its private citizens are protected. 
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“If ten or fifteen residents of a com- 


munity could be persuaded to coöperate in | 


improving their home grounds, the cost of 
expert advice would be much lessened, 
and the improvement would be remark- 
able. There seems no reason why any 
community should not take matters into 


its collective hands, and through coóper- | 


ation arrange for the care of home grounds 
so that, at a mucli lessened cost to home 
owners, every place would always be at 
its best." 

“The ordinary suburban lot," I said, 


“is flat. Now what can be done if you | L3 


happen to buy a hill?" 
M. Vitale’s face lighted with enthu- 


siasm. 

“Oh, where God has done so much of 
the work for you," he exclaimed, "you 
are fortunate! Hills are a delight. It is 
flat ground that is difficult, because dirt 
has to be carried in and grading done. 
You let hills alone as SHAR i as you can, 
study them, and adjust your work to them. 

“Hollows are the things to be done 
away with. If your home is below street 
level, it may yield a pretty sunken garden. 
But from a sanitary standpoint this is a 
doubtful advantage, as the drainage will 
present a serious problem. For this rea- 
son, sunken plots should, when possible, 
be graded and raised to street level. 


*«7OU asked me what could be done 
with a waste, a place that was prac- 
tically a desert. Look at these." 
I carefully went over half a dozen 
photographs which Mr. Vitale spread 
out on his desk. 


"But these are in the country," I| 


protested. 
“They are in the center of Cleveland, 


Ohio,” said Mr. Vitale. “When we began | 


work on that place, it was what had been 
the site of four city houses. They had 
been torn down, and the space occupied 
by them and their gual yards was 
approximately one and one-quarter acres. 
It was mainly filled with bricks and mor- 
tar, and it was as level as a table. The 
pond: you see in the photograph was the 
cellar of one of the houses. Dirt was 


hauled in, and graded to make the cas- | 


cades and the gently rising path of 
stepping stones. All the plants and trees 


were brought to the place practically | 
full grown. And they have lived. The | 


rocks, also, were hauled in. It is not easy 
to make over a place like this." 

“But how long would it take?” I 
asked. “These things look as if they had 
been there for years. Surely, a garden 
like this must have time to settle.’ 

Mr. Vitale scanned the pictures ap- 
praisingly. 

“There is nothing there,” he said with 
finality, “that cannot be duplicated in 
six months! It might be less expensive to 
grow such a garden, but it would take 
years, and it, uet the cost of the care of 
the plants in that time would not leave so 
wide a margin. We understand how to 
move plants now—even large ones. 

* But the home owner who wants the 
best for his money will find amusement 
and recreation in scouting for plants. 
Besides, his home grounds set with such 
finds will have an added joy in that they 
represent him in their selection. No plant 
bought at a nursery ever quite equals a 
roadside discovery of one's own!" 
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free Decorative Service 


The service of our Decora- 
tive Department is offered 
to assist you in planning 
color combinations and 
treatment for the decorat- 
ing of your entire house or 
only part of it. If you are 
interested 1n doing a beau- 
tifully attractive job, write 
us and our color artists and 
decorative designers will 
submit color schemes and 
harmonies free of charge. 


OWE 


—“mother will never know” 


—for the wall is finished with MELLO- 
Gross —a wonderful finish for walls and 
ceilings —easily applied, beautiful, wash- 
able, durable and inexpensive —for new or 


old walls, previously painted or papered. 


ME LLo-Gioss, an oil paint, dries with a 
gloss which in a few weeks changes to a 
permanent satiny sheen. It comes in a 
wide choice of softly radiant colors. Each 
will produce an exquisite effect, charm- 
ing in its subdued tone. 


But best of all is the ease with which 
MzLLo-Gross can be kept clean and at- 
tractive with just soap and water. 


The Lowe Brothers dealer in your town can supply 
you with MzLLo-GLoss. Consult him whenever 
you have any painting to do. He not only carries 
Lowe Brothers products, noted for their excellence 
for over half a century, but he is qualified to give 
expert advice that will save you time and money. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 


Factories: Dayton, Ohio; Toronto, Canada 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Keep your front tires evenly 
inflated to the. pressure they 


need. You'll find steering is 
easier. 


Keep your rear tires evenly 
inflated to the pressure they 
need. You'll get better traction. 


How to keep 
even 


inflation 


VEN inflation gives car 
balance, greater riding 
comfort and longer tire service. 
The sure way to 
check even inflation 
is to use regularly a 
Schrader Tire Gauge 
—the dependable 
standard of motor- 
ists for many years. 
There are three 
types of Schrader 
Gauges, each for use 
with a particular 
kind of wheel or tire. 
Get today the one 
you need from your 
auto accessory dealer. 


A. SCHRADER'S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago Toronto London 
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Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves 
Tire Gauges 
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“I Can't See People Smile, So I Like To 
Hear Them Laugh!" 


(Continued from page 67) 


introduced. When he joined his uncle he 
was put into the office, but finally got out 
into the field as an expert in demonstrat- 
ing and repairing the new machines. 

Fo his uncle's place he drifted to 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota, where he de- 
veloped into. a` full-fledged machinery 
salesman, ‘at fifty dollars a month and 
expenses, to statt. He sold machinery for 
two years; but the air was full of talk of 
the rich prairies of South Dakota and of 
the homesteads to be had for the taking, 
and finally, urged by his uncle, he gave up 
his job and went farther West. 

He secured a homestead, and with an- 
other young chap, who settled beside him, 
he " bached" it all summer and opened up 
land. No crop can be grown on prairie 
land the first year, and with the building 
of their shanties, the expense for teams 
and machines, the two boys were “broke” 
when fall arrived. 2 

“Thad bought a very fine fur coat while 
I was a salesman," said Mark Hotchkiss; 
“I had to leave it at a hotel for board that 
fall.- I was entirely out of cash. 

“T had proved up my land, though, and 
in February I sold out my horses and went 
to thé county seat, and again got a job 
selling farm implements. There I met my 
wife. She had land in an adjoining county 
which she had homesteaded. When we 
were married, it was to her land we went. 
We kept house those days in a shanty, ten 
feet by twelve, and, although my wife was 
a university graduate and her home had 
been one of comparative luxury, she 
bravely endured all the hardships of 
pioneer life. 


"WE AND all our neighbors settled in 
high hopes. Wehad a quarter section 
of land which wasrich and fertile; thefuture 
looked bright. But we had counted with- 
out the weather. Season after season, 
droughts and hot, blasting winds ruined 
our grain as it ripened. Still we laughed, 
and struggled on. Two children who were 
born to us, died; and, after that—we 
laughed less. 

"Finally, I imported a flock of five 
hundred sheep. They proved a lucky 
investment. At the end of three years, I 
had paid for the flock out of the profits, 
paid my debts, and stood ready for the 
next venture. 

"Ours was a grain-raising country; of 
that I had not a doubt. Accordingly, I 
staked all I had—every cent I had saved 
all my life up to that time—on the next 
year's crop. The grain grew amazingly, 
and our hopes were boundless. All sum- 


.mer wé planned the great things we were 
‘to do when the wheat was sold. And then 


—when the grain was in the ear—we stood 
in the doorway of our home, and help- 
lessly watched it die, burnt up by the 
fierce wind. In three days it had gone, 
taking all we had with it. 

I had always said I would never leave 
land owing me anything, but I had to 
then. There was nothing left to go on. 
We came back to the state where I was 
born; to its friendly green hills and val- 


leys, to start all over again. We had only 
what was in our trunks; no more. 

“The. cement business was new then; 
but I investigated it and believed it had 
future. I found work, and before long I 
was in the contracting business for my- 
self. I bought the land on which to build 
a home for the faithful wife who had so 
stanchly stood by me in all my hardships. 
Before the home was built, however, she 
was taken from me, and I was alone. To 
help me through the loneliness her mother 
and her sister came to stay with me. 
Some years later, her sister became my 
wife. 

“To return to business: I put up the first 
cement building in: Binghamton, a fumi- 
ture warehouse which is now used as 2 
manufacturing plant. I was inexper- 
enced in the contracting business, and the 
cement work itself was .new. Still, | 
prospered, and laid same money aside for 
the rainy day that even then was on the 
way. 


“ONE day, as I was going down-town, 
things suddenly blurred before my 
eyes. This happened several times. Eac 
time I thought I was going to have one 
of the severe headaches to which I wassub- 
ject—but the headaches did not follow! 
Someone suggested that I needed glasses. 
Ihad my eyes examined and fitted, but the 
glasses did not help. Then I realized that 
my sight was failing. 

“I had always possessed the keenest 
vision. In the old days, when I went 
hunting, I could always see farther through 
the woods than the other fellows; now I 
could feel my range of vision gradually 
shortening. 

"| knew that something serious was 
impending. Leaving my business to get 
along as Bese it could, I went to doctor 
after doctor. For two years I did nothing 
but hunt specialists. I took hot baths— 
all kinds of cures; but all the time my 
net was steadily failing. The doctors 
who examined me said that, physically, | 
was in almost perfect condition; but that, 
for some unknown reason, the optic nerve 
was dying. 

“At the end of two years, my sight had 
become very dim. One morning my wile 
brought me a Rose of Sharon which she 
had grown. I stretched out my fingers, 
but I could not see the rose at all! At last 
the thing had come. 

**Mark, what is the matter? Can't you 
see it?' my wife asked anxiously. 

** No, Mamie,’ I answered, ‘I can't! | 
shall never see anything again! 

“Then I went up to my room for an 
hour." 

Frank as he was with me, giving ger 
erously of his intimate experience for the 
sake of others who may read this tale, 
Mark Hotchkiss has never told any hu- 
man being what that hour meant. But 
when he came down-stairs, feeling his v3y 
quietly, and entered the room where his 
stricken wife and her sister waited for 
him, his head was high, his hands wert 
steady, and his voice was firm as he said: 
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Always look for 
this Gold Seal! 


**Oh, yes! I’ve just put down my 


new Congoleum Rug and it’s so pretty”? 


She's proud of her home, is this young 
housekeeper. And who wouldn't be? 
Could anything make this living-room 
more inviting than the pleasing colors of 
her Congoleum Art-Rug? 


A feature that appeals especially to 
modern young women is the time and 
work Congoleum Rugs save. No sweep- 
ing or beating—a light, easy mopping 
makes the firm, waterproof surface as 
fresh and spotless as new. 


These rugs have no seams and never 
require any fastening, yet they cling 
tight to the floor without a ruffled edge. 


One of the most delightful things 
about Congoleum Rugs is that you can 
always find an appropriate pattern for 


Gold Seal 


(ONGOLEU M 


-Art-Rucs 


any room in the house. There are richly 
colored designs for living-room and din- 
ing-room, dainty floral effects for the 
bedrooms and geometric reproductions 
that are neat as can be in the kitchen, 
bathroom, pantry or laundry. 


Popular Sizes -Low Prices 
6 x 9 feg 9.40 Pattern No. 95 nos fe. g 00 


(shown, below) is 
js 9 f 1170 meh nah sna 3 x8 ft 130 
9 x l0l4fr. 16.40 shown are made 3 x4lóft. 1.95 


9 x12 ft 1875 sen” ^" 3 x6 fe. 2.00 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


Write us for free folder showing all the patterns. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
Cleveland New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


Pattern 
No. 386 
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And then 


he knew! 


HIS was the second dance in a 

month, and both times the' girls 
seemed to avoid him. He had decided 
to stop going out socially anywhere. 

And as he sat alone, hidden by the 
draperies, he had heard it. Nan and 
Fred had stopped right on the other 
side of the curtain to talk about him. 
He knew they were justified in what 
they said, and he decided right then 
what he would do about it! 

^ LJ ^ 
Nearly all young men are inclined to 
havea sn locking skin, spotted with 
blackheads. Few men realize that this 
hinders their success in life. Pompeian 
Massage Cream is the certain way to 
help you overcome this handicap by 
giving you a clear, ruddy complexion. 
LI LI ^ 


Clears the Skin: Pompeian Massage 
Cream thoroughly cleanses all dust and 
dirt from the pores. It helps clear up 
blackheads and pimples by stimulating 
healthy circulation, and by keeping the 
skin clean and the pores open. 

Easy to Use: Rub it in; rub it out. After 
shaving or washing apply the Massage 
Cream to your face. Rub it in gently. 
Continue rubbing and immediately it 
rolls out, bringing with it all the dirt 
and skin impurities. Result—a clean, 
healthy skin with clear, glowing color. 


Your drug store has it. Use it 
regularly at home. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
¥% of 60¢ jar 
for 10¢ 
Tini Jor eR, ones 
third of regular 60c con- 
tents. Contains sufficient 
Pompeian Massage Cream 
to test thoroughly its won- 
derful benefits. Positiosly 
only one jar to a family 
on this exceptio: offer. 


REN P. e (re am 


Pompeian Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Dept. 12 
Gentlemen: I enclose a dime (10c) for 14 of a 
60c jar of Pompeian Massage . 
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Address 


City. 


“Now, Mamie, we can do with this 
thing what we will. The hardest part is 
over; we know now what we must face. 
If we want to accept it as disaster, it can 
overwhelm us; but if we want to make it 
opportunity, we can! I have lost my sight; 
but I want to go out and show the world 
that a blind man can give it somethin 
potest: and if you'll stand by, rail 

o it." 

In one brief hour, Mark Hotchkiss had 
fought the biggest battle of his life, and 
he had won! 

“My wife got up and crossed the room 
to my side,” he said. “She began standing 
by then, and she has stood by ever since. 
So have they all—her family and mine. 
And with their help I have done this thing 
I have set out to do. 

“Tt is all summed up in two words,” he 
concluded: “‘I will.’ I was determined to 
keep on top, regardless. When I once 
accepted the inevitable, it wasn’t so hard.” 


ND because Mark Hotchkiss has shown 
himself so generous, because he had 
shared with me a poignant experience 
which even with his generosity could 
only be shared with effort, I dared one 
more question. j 
“Mr. Hotchkiss,” I said, “tell me, will 
ou, how the world looks to you? Tell me 
ow we, who are outside your world, can 
help you, and what we do to hurt— 
unknowing?” 

He spoke slowly, but with conviction. 

“The world is not dark,” he said, “in 
the sense that you suppose.. It is true that 
I cannot see; but I have a sense of light 
and of darkness. Ican see noform oreolor, 
But since oe blindness my memory and 
imagination have quickened. 

“I literally see all the time. I see the 
machinery in the shop, the workers, the 
things that I handle. I see you. I suppose 
what I see is really nothing like you, but 
I have a distinct form in mind. It is so 
clear that I could draw it if I possessed the 
power to draw. 

“The improvement in my memory is so 
great that it is hardly credible. can 
carry apparently unlimited details in my 
mind; and I revive details of thirty and 
forty and fifty years ago which I thought I 
had completely forgotten. 

“Not so long ago, I was taken in an 
auto to the home of a boyhood, the farm 
in New York State, which I had not 
visited in thirty years. I had never been 
on these roads in a car; and yet, by the 
very roll and lay of the land, I knew when 
we passed every neighbor's house; I called 
out as we approached the fence that 
divided my fishes farm from the next 
one. I can follow the streets in my own 
city by a sort of sixth sense, which feels 
the roll of the earth. 

“What is read to me produces a far 
deeper impression than in the days when I 
had my sight. My wife reads to me every 
day, and 1 remember practically all that 
she reads. 

“You asked me what things hurt a man 
who has no sight. One is the fact that 

cople take his handicap so seriously. A 

lind man has on his hands the task of not 
taking his condition too seriously. It 
doesn't help matters to have other folks 
contradict his attitude. 

“The intensely sympathetic reaction of 
his own family hurts too. For example," 


he said simply, “it bothers me to know 
that my wife takes this so much harder 
than I do. 

“Then there is the occasional acquaint- 
ance who passes me by without troubling 
to speak, because he knows I can't see. 
What he does not understand is that, with 
my quickened hearing, I can recognize 
almost any voice I have ever heard before. 
I hate to be left out. If folks would just 
treat me as they did when I saw, I'd feel 
much better. . 

“There is also the human wolf who, 
like his brother, will jump on the wounded 
member of the pack and devour him. I've 
met him in business. But I have also met 
—and far more often—the chap who will 
stretch out his hand to help the wounded 
fellow. 

. “Just yesterday a man called me on the 
*phone. 

“‘Pve heard of you, Hotchkiss,’ he 
said; ‘and if we can use your stuff you are 
going to get our business.’ 

“Now, I do not advertise my products 
as those made or invented by a bind man. 
But when a man offers me his business be- 
cause I have lost my sight, I accept it gladly. 
If my loss is a handicap, 1 think i have 
the right to accept what it brings as an 
asset, without sacrificing my self-respect. 

“I wish that folks laughed more!” he 
said impulsively. “When I tell a yam I 
like to hear people laugh. I cannot see 
them smile. 

“One day, my three first assistants at 
the factory were in the car with me, and 
I told a yarn, which was followed by a 
dead silence. I had a notion it was a 
funny yarn, and I did not know that the 
three were sitting there just fairly burst- 
ing, playing a trick on me. I waited and 
waited. Finally, I said very gravely: 

*** Amen!’ 

“Then they let loose. 

“You have no idea how laughter lightens 
the hours for the man who cannot see! If 

ou have a friend who has lost his sight, 
Liush all you can for him. 

“I doubt if I shall ever be what is called 
a frich' man. I care nothing for wealth 
except as accomplishment. Success to me 
means doing something worth-while." 


"MARK is the most generous soul alive,” 
one of his business associates said to 
me. “He not only gives his time and money 
but he is keenly interested in every em- 

loyee in his factory. He always hates to 
let a man go, even if the man has outlived 
his day of usefulness. His chief worry used 
to be that his business was largely seasonal, 
and that he had to let his men off in the 
winter. Now the work stretches all the 

ear round, and no one is happier than 
Hotchkiss that his men have work all 
twelve months.” 

As we were driving to the station after 
my visit, Mark Hotchkiss turned sud- 
denly to me. 

"Dp have a notion," he said, with a 
whimsical twist to his lips, “that you 
know me quite well.” 

“I do feel pretty well acquainted,” I 
acknowledged; and then, looking at the 
kindly face of the man who has battled 
through so much and has come through 
scarred but undaunted— perhaps to teach 
others what may be done if courage never 
fails—I felt like adding, “And I am proud 
to know you!” 
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THE FINEST ESSEX 
EVER BUILT *895 


Freight and Tax Extra 


You Cannot Get Equal Style, Performance and 
Reliability Within Hundreds of Dollars of its Price 


Essex is a totally different type. Its advantages are exclusive 
because patented. It gives results never before attained in any car: 


Low price, without disappointment in looks or reliability. 
Economy without sacrifice of performance. 
Stability and highestroadability without unnecessary weight. 


The riding ease of large, costly cars. The handling ease of a 
bicycle. Utter simplicity in design. 
Thelowest maintenancecost, webelieve, of any carinthe world. 


These qualities make it the most wanted 
and largest selling car of its class in the world. 


It is the finest Essex ever built. Itisthe smooth- 
est, most reliable Essex ever built. It is the 
best looking, most comfortably riding Essex 


ever built. And the price, because of volume, 
is the lowest at which Essex ever sold. 


Surely you cannot be satisfied with less than 
Essex offers when its cost is but little more 
than cars of the lowest price. 


Hudson-Essex, Largest Selling 6-Cylinder Closed Cars in the World 
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For Men 
Who Mean To 


Succeed 


“TF YOU would be 
wealthy”, said Benja- 
‘min Franklin, “think of 
saving as well as of get- 
ting.” 
True. Yet one step more is 
necessary. Invest what you 
save. No matter what your 
income may be you can- 
not build up a fortune un- 
less you set your will to 
laying by and investing 
regularly a margin over 
what you spend. ` 
Straus Bonds furnish the 
ideal investment medium 
for fortune builders. They 
are safe, and they give you 


the best income return 
consistent with safety. 


Your money, safely in- 
vested in Straus Bonds, 
will be protected by the 
STRAUS PLAN, the most 
scientific and effective sys- 
tem of investment safe- 
guards ever devised — 
backed by our record of 
43 years without loss to 
any investor. 


- Write today for our new book, 
which tells how to select safe 
securities and how to avoid loss, 
and literature describing sound 
investments, in $100, $500, and 
$1,000 amounts. Ask for 


BOOKLET E-1521 


S.W. STRAUS 


& CO. 


Established 1882 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blvd, 
CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at 46th St. 
New YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 


TO ANY INVESTOR 


D 1925 —5. W. S. & Co., Inc. 


Incorporated 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 
We Did Our Saving When It Hurt the Least 


married, the day after our gradu- 

ation from normal school, our joint 
capital amounted to a little over one 
hundred dollars. As George planned from 
the beginning to devote his life to teach- 
ing, we knew that we should never be 
rich in those things which money buys. 
But we did make up our minds that we 
would not do as we had seen so many 
teachers do—grow gray in the service 
without a roof to shelter their old age. We 
were determined to own a home, and we 
figured that in six years we ought to save 
enough to pay for a modest one. Three 
thousand dollars was the very lowest pur- 
chase price we dared count on. Even this 
meant putting by five hundred dollars a 
year, or almost half our income. 

On the face of it, our program looked 
both impracticable and impossible. But, 
fortunately, we had the foresight to rea- 
lize that, in our case, it was a question of 
pinching when we were young and could 
stand it, or of running the risk of facing 
actual want when we were older, and it 
wouldn't be so easy. We chose to sacri- 
fice present comfort for the sake of future 
security. In our state, teachers are not 
pensioned. 

As our income would always be limited, 
getting a little money ahead resolved itself 
largely into a matter of stretching every 
penny to its utmost capacity. 

Having been taught in normal school 
that the best way to get children to do a 
disgreeable task 1s to help them make a 
game of it, I determined to apply the same 
principle to our economies. 1 therefore 
suggested to George that we form a cor- 
poration to raise money for our building 
fund. He laughed at the idea at first, but, 
finally, he agreed, and we drew up the 
papers pledging ourselves to raise three 
thousand dollars capital stock in six 
years. . 

To-day, after eighteen years, we esti- 
mate that taking stock, and honestl 
facing the music when we started out, is 
mainly responsible for the fact that we 
own our home—a modest seven-room 
house set in a big garden on the edge of 
town; that we are debt-free and have 
something like $4,500 invested in govern- 
ment securities; and that each of us has a 
$2,500 endowment policy which will be 
paid up in two more years. 

And all this when my husband's salary 
has never exceeded $2,000 a year! 

'This is how we did it: 


THERE were no schools to teach during 
the summer, but we both got jobs. 
George worked in a local bank at $40 a 
month, and I made $25 a month selling 
women's clothes, and altering hems, in the 
only big storein town. Instead of board- 
ing, we rented two furnished rooms and did 
light housekeeping. Our expenses for food, 
rent, and laundry averaged $28 a month, 
and we allowed $12 extra for insurance, 
two or three good magazines, and emer- 
gencies. This left $25 for the house fund. 
Luckily, our respective families had 
provided us with excellent wardrobes 
while we were in school. 


| ) IGHTEEN years ago, when we were 


That fall we both started teaching, out 
combined salaries being $105. We nox 
rented a three-room cottage on a two-acrc 
lot, and arranged to apply the rent on the 
purchase price, which was $1,800. 

Furniture for the entire house came to 
a little less than $150. The kitchen stove, 
our heaviest item, cost $12. We bought 
direct from the factory plain deal chairs, 
several small pine kitchen tables, and an 
inexpensive iron bed, all of which we 
painted ourselves. Our curtains and bed- 
spreads were made of unbleached dome- 
tic (at seven cents a yard), dyed to match 
the color scheme E the room in which 
they were used. Tablecloths and sheets 
were made of the same material undyed. 
The dishes and kitchen utensils came 
from a “racket store," and cost all told 
less than $10. The house was equipped 
with worn-out shades. We ripped of the 
material, and saved the rollers, to whichwe 
attached new shades of our faithful muslin 
starched to crispness. We gave the wallsa 
fresh coat of paint, and hung our pictures 
—magazine prints which we had framed 
ourselves. Believe it or not, the place was 
actually pretty and livable! 

By the end of the year, we had saved 
$478. Honesty forces me to admit, how- 
ever, that $75 of this represented some 
night work which George did for the bank. 


(THE next qe the school board gave us 
a raise. We now made $120 a month. 
This year we raised our own vegetables, 
chickens, and eggs, and we kept a cow and 
a pig. We even sold our surplus milk, 
butter, and eggs, clearing in the course of 
the year a little over $85. In spite of the 
fact that George had to invest in a new 
overcoat that winter and I had to have a 
complete new outfit, we paid $532 on the 
place. This brought us up to schedule. 

The third year I did not teach, as George 
Junior was expected. This meant more 
rigid economy than ever. Both my hus- 
band and I needed more outdoor exercise, 
so we killed two birds with one stone b 
enlarging our garden and raising ough 
vegetables to supply a little resort hotel in 
our neighborhood. This helped, but it did 
not, of course, make up the deficit result- 
ing from my inability to teach. All things 
considered, we thought we did pretty well 
to pay $350 on our home that year, even 
though George's salary had been raised 
to $90 a month. 

At the beginning of the fourth year, we 
moved to the town in which we now live, 
in order that George might take a position 
which meant more responsibility and a 
better salary. We sold our first place for 
$2,000, which we immediately paid down 
on our new home. This gave us a nice 
start on the purchase price of $4,000. 

Well, at the end of five years, we still 
owed $1,600 on our place. It took us two 
more years to pay up in full. But the 
point is, if we hadn't planned to own our 

ome at the end of a certain period, the 
chances are we would still be living in a 
rented house. 

We are glad we did our pinching when 
we were young enough to make pinching 
a gay adventure! MRS. G. C. G. 
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Her floor-covering problem solved! 


The old wooden floor was much the 
worse for wear; ugly, dust-collecting 


seams had begun to show in the fabric: 


rug; sunlight had faded its once pretty 
colors. Something had to be done! 


So she bought a Congoleum Art-Rug 
and around it she placed Congoleum 
Rug-Border. What a transformation! 
No wonder her friend is surprised. For 
the artistic design of her new rug 
rivals those usually found only in more 
expensive floor-coverings, while the 
neat Rug-Border looks for all the world 
like real hardwood flooring. 


Save Time and Money 


Congoleum Rugs are a boon to the 
housewife who wants tosave money and 
time and yet have her rooms cheerful 
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and attractive. Easily cleaned, seam- 
less, flat-lying—unharmed by sunlight, 
exceptionally durable and surprisingly 
low in price, they completely satisfy 
every floor-covering requirement. 
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. Looking Forward To 
The Great Adventure 


By Booth Tarkington 


T THE dinner table, the other 
evening, one of the ladies an- 
nounced her hearty approval 
of the new morals for young 
people. We had been wonder- 

ing if it could be really true that the mod- 
ern young people are as “wild” as we so 
often hear they are; and this lady, who has 
a daughter of: marriageable age, said she 
thought they were. She thought they 
were even wilder than we had heard. 
“What’s more,” she said, “I’m heartily 
in favor of it. In the old days, when we 
were young, the boys had all the fun. 
They went on larks and enjoyed them- 
selves just exactly as they chose, and the 
oor girls not only had to refrain from 
arks themselves but had to appear shocked 
if they heard about the jamborees the 
boys had been on. Nowadays, what’s 
fair for one sex is considered fair for the 
other. Our own generation is greatly 
scandalized by all these stories it hears of 
‘wild girls; but what's the actual truth of 
the matter? Simply this: Our old-fash- 
ioned hypocrisy has been swept away and 
a lot of unfairness with it. My daughter 
has just as much right to a good time as 
her brother has. OF course I hope they’ll 
both be rather moderate about it.” 

Apparently what this lady said was 
accepted by the other members of the 

. party as reasonable; but later in the eve- 
ning, as I sat by the library fire with my 
old friend the or I asked him what 
he thought of it. He is sixty-seven years 
old and has seen many “modern views” 
come and go—views upon young people 
and old people, views upon right and 
wrong, and views upon life and death. He 
had said nothing when the lady set forth 
her opinion upon the modern young people, 
and he began his reply to my question by 
explaining why he hadn’t spoken. 

“It might have started an argument,” 
he said; "and of course arguments only 
confirm people in their own opinions. Her 
statement reflects a view that is rather 
fashionable just now. In substance it’s 
this: ‘Since the boys enjoy the dissipation 
and sensual pleasures of life, why shouldn’t 
the girls? Well, that’s not new. It’s only 
another way of saying, ‘What’s sauce 
for the gander is sauce for the goose;’ and 
it’s founded on a belief in the wisdom of a 
much more ancient saying than that—one 


you'll find pretty generally prevailing 
throughout history during periods of pros- 
perity, and sometimes, too, during periods 
of pestilence.” 

“What saying is that?” I asked him. 

“Its the most desperate of all the 
sayings that have come down to us," the 
Doctor answered. “It’s the expression of 
civilized man's most ancient despair, yet 
we've just heard it from the lips of a 
twentieth-century lady who is much in 
fashion. It's man's confession that his 
life seems to him but a moment of 
consciousness between two eternities of 
black nothing. 'Eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow you die!’ Wasn't that what 
she really said?” 

“Yes, I suppose so," I said. “Are we in 
the midst of a revival of that ancient des- 
peration? Is it the ‘modern spirit?" 

“I shouldn't go so far as to call it that,” 
he answered; “and yet I believe there are 
more people seeking mere pleasure now- 
adays—every sort of mere pleasure—than 
at any previous time in the world's history." 

“Yes,” I agreed. “But at the same 
time I believe that more people are seek- 
ing light upon the great question than 
ever sought it before.” 

* What great question?” 


“WELL. it might be put in the terms 
of the ancient saying,” I suggested. 
“Why shouldn't we eat, drink, and be 
merry, since to-morrow we die?’ In other 
words, multitudes of people ask for confir- 
mation of the old religious faiths, because 
they can no longer accept the faiths unless 
they find the confirmation. Science has 
slowly increased agnosticism, until now 
there is great bewilderment. The churches 
feel it, and seek to offer us the confirma- 
tion by altering the letter of the faith. That 
satisfies the objections of some people to 
the old letter of the faith, no doubt; yet 
the confirmation remains as lacking as 
before. 

“The lady atthe dinner table was typical 
of the many who have come to the con- 
clusion that no confirmation is possible. 
‘There’s nothing for all of us to do, except 
to go on whatever larks we can,’ she vir- 
tually said. 

“Well, what’s the answer, Doctor? 
You’ resixty-seven; you’ veseena great deal, 
and you've thought a great deal. Have 


you any confirmations to offer, yourself?” 

He laughed musingly. “I have my own 
for myself,” he said. “Yet it has always 
seemed to me that confirmations were 
pretty obviously to hand for people of 
open mind. The open mind is the first 
necessity, of course. ‘There ain’t no sech 
a animal’ as a hippopotamus for the old 
woman who disbelieves in hippopota- 
muses, even if she's looking right at one 
of 'em! You asked, ‘Why shouldn't we 
eat, drink, and be merry, since to-morrow 
we die?’ Well, the easiest answer is 
another question: But suppose you don't 
die? And the confirmation the world is 
seeking is confirmation of the ancient but 
shaken faith in that supposition. Man 
wants to know if he has eternal life and if 
there is God. If he finds an affirmative 
answer to either question, he'll accept it 
as the answer to both. If he finds that 
death is merely a change in continuous 
life he'll know there is God. Isn't it 
curious that in the beginning man knew 
perfectly well that death was only a 
change in life, and not extinction of him- 
self at all?" 

“In the beginning?” I asked. “You 
don't mean the Book of Genesis, do you, 
Doctor?” 

“No,” he said. “I mean man before he 
is civilized, man before he is even barbaric. 
I mean the savage. The savage doesn’t 
think about it; he simply knows that he 
doesn’t die when his body dies. It’s only 
after man begins to try to think the whole 
thing out with his little mind that he be- 
gins to doubt. He tries to get a complete 
plan of the universe inside a seven-and-a- 
quater size hat, and the misfit makes him 

esperate. So he decides to eat, drink, 
and be merry, because his misfit thinking 
is too much for him. But about what 
savages know, I'd like to tell you a story, 
if you don't mind." 


“Go ahead,” I said. 


* A GOOD many years ago I hada friend 
who went up the Congo with Henry 

M. Stanley," he said. "After while, my 
friend was left in charge of a section of raw 
jungle with a few native villages in it along 
*the river. He was the one white man in 
several hundred square miles, and he had 
to be diplomatic. Of course he couldn't 
interfere with any of the native customs; 
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and so, when the chief of the village he 
was living in died, and preparations were 
made to burn a number of the dead man's 
wives and slaves, as part of the funeral 
ceremonies, my friend had no way to pre- 
vent it. Naturally, he was badly upset 
over such a horrible thing; but he was en- 
tirely powerless. He told me that he 
wanted to go away, where he couldn’t see 
them making the pyres ready; but he 
couldn’t—an unpleasant fascination kept 
him hanging about, looking on. 

“ Just before sunset they brought the 
victims out and lashed them down upon 
the piles of brushwood, and still my friend 
couldn't break the spell and get away. 
There was one man he was naacal 
sorry about—the old chief’s head slave— 
and the torch was applied to his pyre frst. 
That started the white man for the jungle; 
but to save his life he couldn’t keep from 
looking back as he went. 


“SYTHE smoke was drifting from the pyres, 
and the little crackling flames were 
beginning to grow longer, rising upward. 
Then my friend saw a singular thing: The 
new chief, who was the dead chief's 
nephew, leaned down over the principal 
slave, and whispered in his ear. This was 
the last the white man saw of the fearful 
business; he went into the jungle, as far 
from the noises and the terrible smell of 
that smoke as he could get, and he spent 
the night there, pretty sick. 

* Next day he came back to his hut in 
the village, and he told me the thing he 
couldn't get out of his mind was the new 
chief's whispering in the ear of the old 
chief's head slave after the flames had al- 
ready begun to scorch the poor fellow. 
What on earth could the chief have 
wanted to say to a man who would be 
dead within five minutes? What use could 
there be in saying anything to a man who 
was virtually extinct already? 

“Well, he told me the thing puzzled him 
so that he finally went to he new chief 
and asked him about it. He said, ‘Would 
you mind telling me what it was you said 
to your dead uncle’s head slave after 
they'd lighted the fire under him?’ 

**[t wasn't important,’ the new chief 
answered. ‘I just told him to tell my 
uncle that the war canoe he left me was 
rotten.’” 

The Doctor concluded this little narra- 
tive with a wave of the hand that left it to 
me to make my own inferences; so I fol- 
lowed the suggestion of his gesture. “I 
see. The slave was going to meet the dead 
man within the next few minutes, so he 
was a proper message bearer. Or at least 
the savage who sent that message thought 


so. 

* He didn't think it," the Doctor said. 
“He knew it. He knew it as well as any 
man can know anything. He knew it 
natively, so to speak, and without reason- 
ing or arguing or thinking about tt at all. 
Savages accept personal survival of death 
as a fact as simply obvious as the fact of 
life itself. Of course that's why they send 
along some of the wives and slaves of a 
dead man to go with him, just as they 
bury his weapons with him, and put food 
and water near his grave for him. 

“They don't evolve a theory of personal 
saevo i 
they will themselves survive; and deep 
within us all that same consciousness is 
buried «ong our other buried conscious- 


they simply are conscious that ` 
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nesses, that perhaps we inherit from our 
savage ancestors. Plato was aware of such 
a consciousness of his own, and his wasn't 
buried. He said he didn't know whether 
other people were immortal or not; but he 
knew he was, himself." 

“But Plato wasn’t an ordinary man," I 
suggested. “If the rest of us do possess 
this buried consciousness, as you say, I'm 
afraid we'd find it pretty hard to dig up. 
Besides, I've heard it explained as rising 
fromthe savage's seeing himself in dreams. 
He concludes he must be two persons: the 
one he sees in dreams, his soul; and him- 
self, his body. At least that was the ex- 
planation." 

The Doctor shook his head. “No, it 
wasn't an explanation, because it doesn't 
explain; it was only an attempt to find 
another way round the bush. The other 
self, seen in dreams, is possibly the result 
of consciousness of an unbodily self that 
actually exists. But I admit that our 
buried knowledge of our own survival 
would be difficult for most of us to bring 
to the surface. What that old conscious- 
ness amounts to now in our civilization is 
something the skeptics and agnostics and 
materialists would likely enough call a 
tradition. Men used to believe they had 
souls—spiritual parts that survived death; 
but this belief and all of their other beliefs 
have given way wherever they have not 
been confirmed by science and reason. So 
the agnostics would say, wouldn’t they?” 

“Yes,” I said. “That’s what I've been 
saying, myself. We're looking for con- 
firmation." 

“Then let's try the confirmation of 
reason," the Doctor suggested. ‘“‘Let’s 
see if it fails us. Other confirmations are 

ossible, of course, and thousands of excel- 
ent minds accept the ' psychic' one of the 
‘spiritualists.’ hey may be right, for all 
I know; but, so far in this matter, we can 
only fall back on our individual experi- 
ences; and mine hasn't been convincing. 
I've seen and heard some inexplicable 
things, and so have most people who have 
been at all persistent in seeking light after 
this fashion of seeking it; but I have had 
no proof that I ever communicated with 
dead people—no proof that a careful law- 
yer would accept, I mean. So, for the 
confirmation we seek, I found long ago 
that I had to fall back on my reason. I, 
too, am not Plato." 

“Did you find the confirmation there, 
Doctor—in your reason?" 


2 JETS see if you'll think so,” he said. 

“Let me ask first, if there seems to be 
anything about me that will not perish if 
my body perishes. Well, that's simple 
enough to answer, because we know that 
the life that is in my body now isn't going 
to perish, but will only pass into other 
forms. Leave my body upon the hillside and 
its life will make a richer blossoming there; 
none of the life is lost. As for the rest of 
me, we accept it as true that nothing of me 
that is matter can be annihilated. 

“ Now, if you are a materialist, you be- 
lieve that all of me is force or matter; so 
therefore, since force or matter cannot 
perish, but only changes, you must be- 
lieve that all of me is imperishable. That 
is to say, vou may disperse me, but you 
cannot annihilate me. When I die I only 
change into other forms. A little water 
from the ocean has become a raindrop for 
a moment, then returns into the bosom of 


the sea. It no longer has a separate exist- 
ence, but you cannot deny that every bit 
of it still has existence. Everybody is 
willing to admit so much, I take it." 

"Yes," I said. "Probably not many 
people will quarrel with you there, Doctor." 

“Very well," he returned. “Then we 
must take a curious position. Since the 
material part of a man is imperishable, 
then, if he has a perishable part, it must 
be a part of him that is not matter. There- 
fore, if he has a spirit, and if any part of 
him périshes, that part must be the spirit. 
So you see where the materialist comes 
out. He must admit that his body is im- 
mortal, and that the life in it is immortal; 
but that his soul, if he have one, may be 
finite. I said just now that this was a 
curious position to be driven into, but it's 
more than curious. If you'll think of it 
for a minute or so I think you'll agree with 
me that it's ridiculous." 

"Wait a moment, Doctor," I said. 
“The materialist won't admit, of course, 
that he may have a soul—a spirit, thatisto 
say, apart from matter." 


“Goop enough,” said the Doctor. “If 
the materialist won’t admit that he 
may have a soul apart from matter, then he 
must admit that he may have one that is 
not apart from matter; and if he admits 
this, he has admitted, according to his own 
definitions, that possibly he has an im- 
mortal soul. Altogether, I should think 
the logic of materialism about as unreason- 
able and unsatisfactory as the foggiest 
mysteries of mysticism. Of course the 
literal fact is that the materialist believes 
he hasn’t anything in the nature of what 
people think of as the soul, except his 

rain. He believes that when he dies, his 
brain and he, himself, simultaneously 
cease to exist, because his brain is himself. 
Have you ever seen a brain in a jar of 
alcohol?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Why?” 

“Because,” the Doctor answered, “if 
you have, and can believe that such a 
thing produced wireless and the Taj Mahal 
and Gray’s Elegy, I want to take another 
look at your eyes!” 

“You want to take another look at 
them in order to see if my brain is affected, 
do you, Doctor?” I acd and when he 
promptly replied, “Yes, I do," I thought 

e had fallen into my trap. “We don't 
think well, then, when our brains are 
affected, do we?" I said. “Gray couldn't 
have written the ‘Elegy’ if his brain had 
been damaged, could he?” 

“No,” the Doctor answered. “No 
more than Paganini could have made 
music with a broken violin. But Paganini 
with a broken violin in his hands would 
still have been a musician. The violin 
doesn't make the music, does it? Go a 
step further back into Paganini, and ask 
how it was that he became a great violinist. 
Because his hands could do the necessary 
fingering? No; he had to train his fingers. 
That is, his fingers had to be controlled 
and made to do their work by his brain. 
"There we have it!’ says the materialist. 
‘It was his brain that did the real work!’ 
No; that can't be, because he had to train 
his brain too. He had to make it learn a 
great many things, acquire a great many 
things, before he became a finished musi- 
cian. Who had to make his brain do all 
this? Paganini did. Then there was a 
person behind his brain, was there?” 
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“There may have been," 
I said. “But a number of 
people would say that hered- 
ity did it, and that what 
made him train his brain, 
or a part of his brain, 
was merely a hereditary pres- 
sure or activity in another 
part of that same brain." 

“Whose brain?” 

* Paganini's," I answered. 

“Then Paganini owned a 
brain, and an activity in one 
part of it trained another part 
of it in music?” 

“No,” I said. ‘Of course, 


if I admit that Paganini m 


*owned a brain' the materi- 
alist's case is lost, because I'd 
have to admit the existence 
of the owner—a person or 
identity behind the brain. 
'The materialist's answer is 
that there was no such owner. 
There was no Paganini except 
the brain. One part of it had 
a hereditary impulse, and 
trained another part of it in 
music." 


** X TERY well," the Doctor 

said. “What was the 
origin of that hereditary im- 
pulse?" 

* Some remote ancestor of 
Paganini's evidently had a 
special turn for music." 

** All right. Where'd he get 
his ‘special turn’?” 

“ Fromaremoterancestor." 

“ All right again,” said the 
Doctor. “Lets go back to 
the first of Paganini's ances- 
tors who had a gift for music. How did he 
get his talent?" 

“It couldn't have been a talent origi- 
nally. The first of Paganini’s ancestors 
who inclined to music did so because of 
environment, or accident, perhaps. He 
may have come into possession of a fine 
reed pipe, or perhaps he lost a leg, and had 
to make his living playing on a harp." 

** Let's suppose he lost a leg," said the 
Doctor. “And that he saw no way to 
make his living except by playing the 
harp, for which he had no talent. One 
part of his brain evidently had to say to 
another part, ' V We got to learn to 
play the harp.' ell, what made the 
directing part of his brain able to say such 
a thing? It didn't have any heredita 
musical activity, so how could it put forth 
such a command?” 

“Tt was able to draw conclusions,” 
I said. “It had the power of reason." 

“Where did it get that?” 

“Inherited it,” I said. 

“All right; that puts us back where we 
started. Paganini was musical because he 
inherited an activity in one part of his 
brain from a first musical ancestor, who 
was musical because of a hereditary activ- 
ity in one part of his brain that made him 
able to draw conclusions. Let’s go back 
to the first ancestor who could draw con- 
clusions. Now, since this one couldn’t 
have any such hereditary activity, where 
did his brain get that power?” 

“I don't know,” I said. “Nobody 
knows.” 

“Pure mystery, is it?” the Doctor in- 
quired. 
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“Tt seems to be, so far,” I admitted. 
“T could say, of course, that Paganini’s 
first reasoning ancestor evolved the power 
to reason out of the pressure of environ- 
ment, but that would only throw us back 
to the beginnings of evolution and the 
original life cell; and the mystery would 
confront us there just the same." 


"NVHICH is the same as saying that 
materialism is as much founded on 
mystery as any other theory. That is, 
materialism is just as much mysticism as 
mysticism is itself, isn't it?" 

“Certainly.” 

“All right,” the Doctor said. “Then 
the materialist is a person who has a choice 
of guesses. He looks at a brain in a jar of 
alcohol, and he arbitrarily decides to be- 
lieve that there, actually before “him, 
minus the stimulant of blood circulation, 
is a real self of St. Paul or Isaac Newton 
or Abraham Lincoln. ‘Zt thinks,’ he 
says; not, ‘He thinks.’ 

“Some of the ancients believed that the 
kidneys were the seat of the mind; others 
thought its seat was the liver; but even 
they believed that the liver and kidneys 
were only the seat of the mind—they 
didn’t believe that the liver and kidneys 
were the people! They never confused 
Socrates or Alexander. or Charlemagne 
with viscera. 

"Well, experimental science has dis- 
covered that the brain is more vitally the 
seat of thinking than is any other part of 
the body. You can change an ordinary 
man's way of thinking by doing various 
things to any other part of his body, of 


and ‘‘Alice 


course; but the brain is the vital center of 
the whole nervous instrument, and that is 
all we know about it. . My brain is a part 
of my possessions, in the sense that my 
liver is a part of my possessions; and I 
admit that, if either is damaged, I shall be 
in great difficulties to go about my work; 
but neither of them, nor any part of my 
body, is myself.” 

“And yet,” I said, “if a part of your 
brain is altered a very little bit your whole 
nature will be changed." 

“My expression of my nature will be 
changed,” he answered. “But I shall still 
be myself. Let's go back to our useful 
Paganini. Change the tensity of one 
string upon his fiddle, and his music will 
become discordant. Suppose you loosen 
all the strings and twist the violin, while 
he is compelled to go on playing until his 
instrument is irreparably damaged, just 
as I might be compelled to go on living in 
a damaged condition until my brain and 
body were finally wrecked. 

“He would be the same Paganini, and 
the music he wanted to produce would be 
the same, though the sounds would be 
mad. And if you'd heard Paganini play 
under such conditions you'd have called 
him mad, though the angel of music that 
dwelt in him was an angel none the less. 
He was not his fiddle, and destroying his 
fiddle would not destroy Paganini. Tam 
not my brain, and destroying my brain 
will not destroy me.” 

“I hope not,” I said. ‘But couldn't an 
agnostic charge you with reasoning too 
much by means of analogy?” 

The Doctor (Continued on page 84) 


^It Pays to Hang On" 


This is the most important of the four principles which Emerson Carey followed 
in his dramatic rise to the presidency of a great Middle-Western industry. 
Here are the other three: “Never borrow for something you 
don’t need.” ...“A poor man can't afford to pay in- 
terest.” . . . "Don't let yourself be bluffed out” 


By Harry A. Stewart 


NE day in the fall of 1878 a 
covered wagon drawn by two 
tired horses halted in the 
muddy road near a field in 
Missouri where a man was dig- 

ging potatoes. The man stopped his work 
to look at the outfit. 

He saw a typical prairie schooner, the 
sort of vehicle which at that time was pass- 
ing his place by hundreds on the way to 
Kansas and the West. The tired horses 
hung their heads, their flanks heaving 
with fatigue. In the shade of the wagon 
box a dog panted with loll- 
ing tongue. A bucket hung 
from the axle of the vehicle, 
and from the back protruded 
the handle of an ax. 

The driver was a woman. 
She wrapped the lines 
about the whip socket, put 
one foot on the high wheek ê 
and clambered stiffly to the 
ground. Seven children— 
the youngest a child of two, 
the eldest a boy of fifteen— 
erupted from under the can- 
vas cover and joined her. 

“Mister,” said the wom- 
an, advancing toward the 
field, “Pd like to make a 
trade with you for some of 
those potatoes. mon- 
ey's run out; but I got a 
good milk crock that I could 
spare." 

The man looked at the 
group with some astonish- 
ment. 

“How fur hev you come 
with all them kids?" he 
asked. 

* From Illinois," she re- 
plied. "We're on our way 
to Kansas." 

“Well, my land!" was 
the response. “Thats a 
long ways for a woman. 
Sure, I'll give you some 

otatoes for your crock. 
Vhere's your sack?" 

While she was getting the bag out of 
the wagon, the man looked over the chil- 
dren. The littlest ones were giggling and 
hiding behind each other. The middle- 
sized ones stubbed their toes into the 
ground and wriggled shyly. The eldest, 
a boy, gave him back look for look. 

“Well,” remarked the farmer, “I sup- 
pose you young ‘uns seen some sights on 
your trip?” 

The boy nodded. 

“Uh-huh,” he answered. “We saw the 
big ri: stcamboat, and a heap of 


> 


things. But the best was Abraham Lin- 
coln's tomb at Springfield. He was a great 
man. I wish I could be like him.” 

The woman came back with the sack, 
and the farmer began to throw potatoes 
into it. When the pag was full he heaved 
it into the wagon bed. Then he turned. 

* You just keep your crock, lady," he 
said. "I got more'n I need now." 

Then he spoke to the boy. 

“T thought a heap of Lincoln myself,” 
he said. ‘‘ You try to grow up like him, son. 
He made his own way just by hard work, 


You Can Fool Others 


But You Can't Fool Yourself 


OU can't lay down a set of rules," says 
Emerson Carey, “by which a man can 
make a lot of money. But the rules of honesty 
are few, simple, and perfectly clear. Every 
man knows in his own heart whether his deeds 
are worthy of his own commendation or not— 
and that is the only kind of commendation 
that is worth-while. 

* No man can do a thing which is morally 
dishonest, and then really fool himself into 
thinking that he has done the right thing. 
He may be able to convince himself in the 
daytime that he is on the square. But at 
night—when he is all alone with himself and 
his conscience—he knows the truth! And if he 
wants to do the right thing he needs no 
better guide than his own conscience! 

“When a young man comes to me for 
advice that is what I tell him. If he follows 
it he is almost bound to be happy in what- 
ever he undertakes." 


honesty, and sticking to it. You kin too!” 

The boy grinned and nodded. 

“Tm sure goin’ to try!” he said. 

The brood climbed back into the wagon, 
the woman unset the brake and took eut 
the whip. ' 

** Gid-dap!" she shouted. 

The horses strained into the collars, 
and, with a creak, the unwieldy vehicle 
started down the road toward Kansas. 

The boy’s name was Emerson Carey. 

When 1I talked with Mr. Carey, forty- 
six years had passed since he came from 


Illinois to Kansas, walking beside the 
covered wagon of the "settler." From 
the library of his home, five miles from the 
town of Hutchinson, Kansas, I looked out 
over the smooth, rolling fairways and em- 
erald greens of his private golf course. 
The house is embowered in trees, as is the 
country around. 

This golf course of nine holes, one of the 
best in the state of Kansas, is open to the 
citizens of Hutchinson. A two-hundred- 
acre park is another of Emerson Carey's 
gifts to the prairie town into, which he 
walked forty years ago, a 
barefoot boy with twenty- 
five cents in his pocket. 
When he built his house in 
the country he gave his 
town house to be used asa 
clubhouse for women. 

He is president of the 
Carey Salt Company, which 
produces about one third of 
all the table salt used in 
fourteen of the big Middle- 
Western states. He is the 
fourth largest individual 

roducer in the county. 
her business interests are 
wide-spread and profitable. 
He has been twice elected 
state senator. He refused a 
third nomination because 
he thought he had suff- 
ciently fulfilled his civic 
duty. During the war he 
was fuel administrator for 
the state of Kansas. 


T SIXTY-TWO Carey’s 
game of golf is the envy 

of men half his age. In his li- 
brary are dozens of trophies 
which he has won in tour- 
nanients all over the coun- 
try. He shoots the average 
: eighteen-hole course in less 
than seventy-five strokes. 
And he is left-handed too! 
Ask any golfer what that 


means! 
But I started to tell you how Carey 
came to the state of Kansas. He was 


-born on a rented farm in Grant County, 


Indiana, in 1863. When he was six years 
old, his father moved to another place. in 
the eastern part of Illinois. The elder 
Carey was a man who believed that for- 
tune awaited him just over the hill—and 
he kept his family pretty well on the move 
trying to catch up with it! 

In 1878 he decided to go to Kansas and 
take up a government claim. There wasn't 
money enough (Continued on page 90) 
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WHEN Emerson Carey, president of the Carey 
Salt Company, of Hutchinson, Kansas, was fifteen 
years old, his mother took him and his six brothers and 
sisters in a covered wagon from Illinois to Kansas. On 
the way she stopped at Springfield, Illinois, to show 
the children Abraham Lincoln's tomb. This incident 


Emerson Carey 


so impressed the boy that he determined always to 
try to do “as Lincoln would have done." In his busi- 
ness career, which has made him head of one of the 
Pe est salt-producing firms in this country, he has 
he d faithfully to this early determination. Mr. Carey 
is sixty-two years old. 
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FANNIE KILBOURNE, who in private 
life is Mrs. Charles Gatchell, is author of 
the popular “Dot and Will" and numerous 
other widely read stories. Three volumes 
of her stories have been published in book 


‘form. The picture above shows her with 


her twins, Charles (the dark-haired one) 
and Nancy. The babies were born on St. 
Valentine's Day, 1924. 


(Above) Fannie Kil- 
bourne's home in Bronx- 
ville, New York. She was 
born in Minneapolis, but 
moved East several years 
ago. “Life is a happy, 
wonderful adventure to 
Fannie," says her husband, 
and the picture at the left 
bears him out. 
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Fannie Kilbourne Is 


*A Great Little Self-Starter" 


The story of how a girl from the Middle West came to New York and has become 
one of the most popular writers of short fiction — À personality 
portrait of the author of the delightful Dot and 
Will tales of young married life 


ISN'T very long—only about five 
ears—since the name of Fannie 
ilbourne first appeared in the pages 
of this magazine. It was a new name 
then, almost unknown in the field of 
short-story writing. Yet from the very 
start it seemed to excite an unusual in- 
terest in the minds of readers. 

"They began even then to write letters to 
the Editor, asking about 
the new author. “Please tell 
us something about Fannie 
Kilbourne,” they wrote; 
and they have continued 
. to. make that request with 
increasing frequency. 

Anyone who knows her 
would jump at the chance 
of answering these questions m 
about her! She is the kind 
of person you like to talk 
about—provided you enjoy 
talking of people who make 
you feel happy and en- 
thusiastic. 

If you prefer discussing 
folks who give you a grouch, 
[2s will simply have to 
eave Fannie Kilbourne out 
of your conversation! It is 
mighty hard to be sour on 
the world when she is 
around. 

Yet the going hasn't 
always been easy for her. 
'There were some pretty 
rough spots in the road. At 
least, realize now that 
they were rough. That 
idea didn't occur to me 
when she told me about them. We were 
too busy laughing over them. 

For instance, it really isn't any joke 
for a girl to be alone in New York, sup- 
porting herself—and to get to the point 
where she hasn't a penny in the world! 
Yet when Fannie Kilbourne described 
herself in that predicament, we laughed 
until we almost roused the twins from 
their afternoon nap. 

We were having a Sunday visit at her 
home in Bronxville. one of New York’s 
suburbs. She and her husband—Charles 
Gatchell, a magazine editor—have a 
house there which seems to be perenniall 
supplied with sunshine. Mr. Gatchell 
asserts that in the matter of sunshine, his 
wife is the greatest little self-starter the 
human race ever produced; and I’m in- 
cliried to believe he is pretty nearly right 
about it. 


By Allison Gray 


But to return to the laughter which 
almost waked the twins. We were talk- 
ing about the time when Fannie Kilbourne 
came to New York from her old home in 
Minneapolis, with two hundred dollars in 
her pocket and a small fortune in her 
head. The two hundred dollars was a 
fact; but the fortune was only a remote 
possibility then. Fannie—somehow every- 


Do You Wait for Your Ships to 


Come in, or Do You Go 
Out to Meet Them? 


ANNIE is interested in everything 
she does," says her husband. 


when she starts anything she sees it 
through! She is always reaching out after 
something. She is like the girl in one of 


her own stories in THE AMERICAN MaGa- 
ZINE, the girl who didn't wait for her 
ships to come in, but would swim out to 
meet them. 

*'That's Fannie herself! 
always bring back what she has expected 
to get, but she brings something. And 

. whatever it is, she is interested in it and 
likes it." 


body calls her by her first name—didn't 
even think about that. 

“When I decided to come East," she 
told me, “I didn't know whether I could 
support myself here or not. I had sold 
three short stories before I left Minne- 
spon The first one brought $200; but 
the price dropped to $150 for the second, 
and to only $75 for the third! Going 
fast—but in the wrong direction. 


s HOWEVER, I just' had to see New 
York! I love cities. I want to be 
where there are lots of people. I was just 
born gregarious! When I was a child, we 
lived at my grandfather's; and I'll never 
forget how he used to bemoan the fact that 
we couldn't raise any grassinour front yard. 
““*When Fannie was born,’ he would 
say plaintively, 'I was glad she wasn't 
a boy, because I thought a little girl 


* And 


She doesn't 


wouldn't upset the house and turn the 
front yard into a circus lot. But we have 
all the boys in the neighborhood on the 
place now.' 

“And we did!" she went on gayly. “M 
sister was the kind of little girl Grand- 
father pined for. When she had a birth- 
day, her idea of a celebration was to have 
her special girl friend to supper and to 

- stay all night. But when J 
had a birthday, I wanted a 
whole gang! I like people; 
and so, of course, I like 
Cities. 


“I REMEMBER how I 
felt when I stepped off 
the train at the Grand Cen- 
tral Station in New York. I 
had only one friend in the 
town, a girl from home who 
was studying for the stage. 
She was living at the Three 
Arts Club; and as there 
was no room for me there 
she had engaged a little one 
in the neighborhood, and I 
was to take my meals at the 
club. 

“She couldn't meet me 
at the station. But 
wasn't sorry, for that meant 
I didn't have to hurry 
away. I walked into the 
huge concourse, with the 
streams of people surging 
through it; and I shall 
always remember the curi- 
ous sensation I had as I 

stood there. 

“I didn't feel the least bit of strange- 
ness or of loneliness. It was exactly as if 
I had come home! And I said to myself, 
‘This is where I belong. Some day I am 
going to live here.' 

"Before leaving Minneapolis I had 
decided that when I reached New York 
I would set aside enough money to buy 
a ticket back home. Then I would stay 
until every cent of what I had left was 


one. 
E * But I hadn't realized how much it 
would cost to live in New York; and 
when I saw how fast my two hundred 
dollars was melting away, I made up my 
mind to stay until it was all gone, and 
then ask my family to pay for my return 
ticket. 

“My original idea was to get a job in 
some magazine office. I'd had a little 
editorial experience (Continued on pager5ó6) 
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Wherever Barney moved with Viola they were in the center of a respectful circle. . . . The youngsters held their 
dancing in check all during the early part of that evening. . . . They were aware, during that first dance, of the 
presence of the wide-shouldered one whose cold, pale eyes had stared at them out of tales since they were children 


* 


À Be age UE e. E 9 
“The Laughing House” 
A story of three grim brothers 
who “looked after” their women-folks 


By Wallace Smith 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY STOCKTON MULFORD 


HERE was mischievous laughter 

all through the old Crittenden 

house. There was always, da 

and night, this sound of impis 

chuckling—a_ breathless, unre- 
strainable merriment that echoed and was 
not abashed, in the gaunt, shadowy 
rooms. 


It sounded out on the wide, powdery . 


roadway; and strangers, passing along, 
might feel an impulse to smile back at the 
merry sound, as one smiles back at the 
excitement of rollicking children. But 
the dark windows of the Crittenden house 
frowned heavily on the roadway. There 
was no smile on its gray visage. 

Dwellers in the valley of the Rogue 
River felt no desire to smile as they passed 
the Crittenden house. To them it was the 
abode of an ancient legend—a legend, 
though, that still lived and might come 
stalking out among them. It is not always 
good. to be neighbors with a legend, nor 
comfortable to live day by day at the side 
of sinister tradition. 

Rogue River folks knew that it was not 
laughter at all, but only the sound that 
live, hurrying water makes in the eager 
adventure of traveling. The water came 
from a spring on the hil back of the house. 
It came down a sluice of rough pine, and 
danced its way over clean, gay stones at 
last, across a sort of patio, around which 
the first Crittenden had built. 

Rogue River admired the ingenuity of 
John Crittenden, who had come to the 
valley in the very early days, from some- 
where down South—Tennessee, it was 
believed. About his tall, lean figure the 
Crittenden legend had begun to grow. 
It was whispereed that he had been a 
slaveholder, and a killer of slaves. — 

It was the Indians who named the bi 

ray- building “The Laughing House. 

hat was in the days before they were 
herded onto their reservation—before 
John. Crittenden revived the clan of “ex- 
terminators,” to make blind war on their 
tribe, and to leave a soiled page in the 
history of the West. 

Old John Crittenden had been gone for 
many years, but “the Crittenden boys” 
carried on the tradition— Barney, and 
Hank, and Al. 

Barney, the eldest and head of the 
clan, was a tall man with wide shoulders 


and long arms. He had cold, pale eyes ` 


under a stiff bristle of white hair. On his 
cheeks were cut the deep vertical lines 
which come on the faces of men who 
live in the open. 

To him, tradition, with greater ac- 
curacy than is its wont, had ascribed god- 
like feats with ax and rifle in the giant 
forests of the Northwest. At sixty-four 
he was still tireless on the trail, and the 


could car 


muscles of his long arms ran smooth and 
strong. 

There was one woman in the Laugh- 
ing House. Mary Crittenden had kept 
house for her brothers ever since that day 
when they brought her back from the city 
to the shelter of its somber walls.  : 

A slow, patient figure she was. In her 
face a wide placidity, emphasized by the 
magnifying quality of thick-lensed specta- 
cles, gave ee dark eyes a clownish solem- 
nity. It was a smooth face, and paler thana 
face should be in the sunny Rogue River 
country. Her body was large, but plump- 
ness had removed its vigor of outline. 
She moved as if her feet hurt, and it gave 
her body a swaying motion, mildly like the 
rolling of a bear. 

Great hunters were all the Crittendens. 
In handy corners of the house stood rifles 
and shotguns. It was their rule that these 
weapons should be always clean and 
loaded. Even on the front porch, where 
the brothers habitually sat, there was a 
shotgun—ready for any chicken hawk 
which might raid their barnyard across 
the road. 

Even in the parlor, a handful of car- 
tridges was flung loosely on a tasseled 
table. An old crayon enlargement stood 
near by, in a convoluted gilt and: white 
frame on a gilt and white bamboo easel. 
Across the top of the frame was draped 
a sash of somber green and black, with 
lictle puff balls of the same color, where 
fringe should have been. From the frame 
a woman in a tight-breasted, high-but- 
toned dress looked on the room from. 
under straight, stern brows. She had 


been the wife of John Crittenden. She: 


was the mother of the Crittenden “boys.” 


OGUE RIVER folks repeated tales of 
the Crittendens on the trail—heroic 
deeds that made the more admirable part 
of the Crittenden tradition. How Barney 
a two-hundred-pound buck on 
his shoulders over the White Pass trail. 
How Hank, the second brother, got thescar 
that streaked across his face and lifted his 
lips in the perpetual grin of a caricature. 
at was in a fight with a grizzly. How 
the four brothers—there had been four 
before young Dick disappeared—were two 
weeks in the snow trailing a marauding 
cougar. 

e Crittendens’ had. only contempt 
for game laws, when such things were 
imposed on the country. 

“If a deer’s going to be shot,” ruled 
Barney, “I reckon it don’t make no dif- 
ference to the deer whether it’s in July or 
November!” 

They made their own laws about other 
things, too. All Rogue River knew 
about the moonshining still up on Fwo 


Bear Creek. But no "revenooers" had 
ever raided the place. It would have been 
unbelievable for anyone in the village to 
turn informer. And the Crittendens were 
too skilled in the ways of the forest to 
leave a clear trail. . 

Always, the brothers hunted together 
and worked together. Yearsago, they had 
undertaken huge logging contracts, and 
fulfilled them side by side. They made 
immense sums at this, until the year their 
twenty head of horses “took staggers” 
and died. Other logging outfits had been 
using donkey engines for some time, but 
the Crittendens could not bring them- 
selves to such unmanly labor. they 
quit the logging game. ; 

Gradually, they came to live more 
regularly at the gray house their father 
had built. They devoted themselves to 
their wide grain fields. As in the logging 
days, they .put all their money into a 
common account in the bank. 


"THERE had been curiosity in thevillage 
when: young Dick Crittenden dis- 
appeared. He was the only one of the 
brothers—this was part of the legend— 
who was ever known to smile. He had been 
almost popular in the valley. The curiosity 
was never carried before the brothers who 
remained. And they never spoke of Dick 
again. All that Rogue River ever knew 


was that Dick had gone to the big city up 
. north, and had never returned. 


‘More and more, after that, the brothers 
spent their time at the ranch. Passers-by 
would see them toiling side by side in the 
fields or, in the evenings and on Sunday 
afternoons, sprawled in chairs on the 
front porch, alert giants taking their ease. 

But often they would be in the hills, at 
Two Bear Creek or over White Pass way, 
running deer with their hounds, or sitting 
all night in the fork of a tree at a salt lick, 
returning in the middle of the night or at 
dawn, when Mary would turn out to cook 
for them. ` i 

Folks of the village seldom saw Mary. 
Long ago, they had given up social calls 
at the ranch, and she didn't get into the 
village oftener than once or twice a year. 
On these visits one of the brothers always 
rode with her. It was almost as if she were 


.a prisoner.. But she seemed contented 


enough. Which was fitting, the village 
thought. E 
Years ago, before Dick disappeared, 
Mary had left the Crittenden house. 
Rogue River folks did know somethin 
about that. She had gone up to Portland 
for a visit, and had met a man named Jim 
Cummings, a conductor on the overland 
railroad. This was in a day when the 
railroad conductor, with his air of wide 
travel and contact with people and with 
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far places, was a romantic figure. 

Jim Cummings was a resplendent 

figure to the popular conception.. A 

ay fellow and, from all that could 
[* heard, no better by a great deal 
than he should have been—with his 
silver buttons, his cap set to one side 
of his jaunty oiled head, and a carna- 
tion in his lapel. 

Gossip had come back to Rogue 
River. ie whispered that Mary was 
forced to do sewing and washing for 
others, while Jim Cummings went 
conducting across the country on 
slick passenger trains. What «was 
more, he had been seen with another 
woman, a gaudy Jezebel, traipsing 
around in Salt’ Lake City. And, 
right in Portland, he squandered 
his own wages in gambling dens— 
and nobody knew how ‘ich mone 
rightfully kelong to the e 


CUD TIMERS in the village could 
still tell you how one day the 
three brothers—Dick had been gone 
two years then—went to Portland. 
But no one in the valley knew of.the 
council that was held the night before 
in the parlor of the Crittenden house. 
There, under the eyes of their level- 
browed mother, looking from .the 
old crayon enlargement, the. three 
brothers had made their decision. 
Rather, Barney made it for them.: Be-. 
cause, being the eldest, he was properly : ' 
the leader and.their spokesman. | Al,, 
the youngest of the remaining 
brothers, had made a futile protest. 

* But why do we go get Mary," 
he asked, “and leave Dick? He ain't 
doing none too good hisself, . and 
Mary knowed just as well as him 
what our maw said, the day she died, 
about getting married. She said. to 
always keep our family together—" 

* Mary's a woman,” said. Barney, 
“and we got to.make allowance for 
that. Besides, when Maw said. she 
wanted us.to stay together, she was 
thinking how. much trouble wives 
could make us. Dick knowed that, 
and when he went and got married 
he quit being :a Crittenden.- And 
that's his lookout.. But- Mary's. a 
woman, and can't shift for. herself. 

So we go and get her, and take care 
of her!’ 

Barney and Hank and Al rode 
silently to the nearest stage line, and took 
the leather-springed, jolting stage to the 
north. 

For a while they went about Portland 
making inquiries concerning Jim Cum- 
mings. On a day when Cummings came 
home.from a long run they went to the 
house where he and Mary lived. When 
they came in, Mary was pressing the 
uniform trousers. The coat with its 
silver buttons hung across the back 
of a chair. Cummings was lying on a 
horsehair sofa. There wasn't much swag- 

er to the conductor when the three big 
brothers walked into the place. And less 
when Barney’s cold, pale eyes fixed him, 
and Barney told him what they~ knew 
about his goings-on. 

“We aim to take our sister back home 
with us," concluded Barney. ' From now 
on, so far as we're concerned, it'll be like 
you are dead. And, mark this! If you 
ever try to see her again, or go to making 
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In the open doorway stood Mary Crittenden. . .. 


a fuss about this, you'll be dead as far as 
you're concerned, too.” 

When Mary, frightened but tearless, 
had. put some of her things into a valise, 
Hank and Al stood at each side of her, and 
took her arms. They moved her out with 
no further word to Cummings, who sat 
motionless on the horsehair sofa—under 
the threat of Barney’s silence, that was 
more ominous than his brief talk. 


THE village watched-the return of Mary 


Crittenden, and was. inclined to ap- 


‘plaud- the rescue-and-the show of brother- 


y devotion. 
“Them Crittenden: boys-are the deep 


-ones for you," said the village. ''You'd 
think, from: what -you hear.of them, that 


they wasn't a soft streak in the parcel of 


‘them: But, say what you like, they know 
-how to take care of their own; and many's 


the man in the valley, calling hisself a 
Christian, who can't say as much. 


In her hands was Barney's deer 


“Not to say, mind you," added the 
village hastily, “not to say that the Crit- 
tenden boys ain’t good Christians.” 

The brothers maintained toward Ma 
an attitude of conscious, paternal guar 
ianship. Never was there any reference 
to Jim Cummings. They more than made 
good Barney’s threat. Not only was it as 
though Cummings: was dead; it was as 
though he never had lived. 

Only once was there any hint, between 
them, of the conductor's memory. That 
was on an afternoon two years after they 
had brought Mary back to the ranch. 
Hank had returned unexpectedly to the 
house ahead of his brothers. He heard a 
sound that was strange in the gray place, 
a sound that-carried above the mischie- 
vous laughing of the cold, clear water, 


-the sound of a woman weeping, and speak- 
-ing softly through her tears. 


ank went quietly up the stairs. When 
he opened the door to Mary's room, she 
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rifle. It was leveled steadily. ‘‘Stay where you are!" she called. ‘‘Or, so help me God, I'll kill one of my own brothers!" 


tried to push a photograph into the 
drawer of the ornamental walnut dresser. 
She did not resist when he took the picture 
from her, a photograph of Jim Cummings, 
which Mary had slipped into her valise 
the day they took her away from him, a 
photograph of Jim Cummings in his 
silver-buttoned uniform, a saucy carna- 
tion in his lapel, and the shining-visored 
cap set to one side of the jaunty head. 

Hank carried the picture down-stairs 
and flung it into the stove. Before Ma 
could follow with her protest, he had let 
the house again. She rescued the smirking 
likeness. The flames had eaten the lower 
part of the picture. Only the highest of 
the silver buttons on the vest, where the 
heavy watch chain was moored with a 
lodge charm, had survived. The tip of 
the carnation peeped over the scorched 
border. A black smudge had dimmed, but 
could not altogether destroy, the debonair 
assurance of Jim Cummings. 


It was a long time before any of the 
three brothers heard again, over the 
chuckling of the water in the patio, the 
sound of a woman weeping and saying 
words with her heart. 


"T HERE never was any complaint from 
Mary. Not even when her feet began 
to hurt so badly that it was torture to limp 
around the kitchen. It was Barney who 
noticed that her eyes were failing. He 
went to Medford himself to get spectacles 
for her. Stout magnifying glasses that 
brought print up bold, if they did enlarge 
her eyes until they seemed as big as the 
lens. Mary was grateful. The weekly 
newspaper was a great luxury. 

She was never called into the councils 
in the parlor, even when the councils had 
to do with the business of the farm, in 
which she shared a financial interest. 
Usually, they did not even inform her of 
the result of their conferences. 


But one evening, after a very long dis- 
cussion in the room where the crayon en- 
largement stood, Barney came into the 
kitchen where she was getting ready for 
the next merning’s breakfast. Hank and 
Al had gone to their habitual seats on the 
porch. 

Barney seemed to have a hard time 
choosing words. 

“Something to tell you," he said. She 
stopped stirring a pan of batter to listen. 
He kept her waiting. Finally: 

“Dick’s dead,” he said. 

It was the first time in years that 
she had heard him speak the youngest 
brother’s name. The powerful spectacles 
made her eyes, struck with quick grief, 
look like the rough circles a comic artist 
would draw for eyes. 

“Been dead a year,” Barney went on; 
“and we just heard about it to-day.” 

* Poor Dick!" she murmured, and. be- 
gan folding her (Continued on page 96) 


Captain Whitelaw Has Raised 
Hundreds of Wrecks From the Sea 


For fifty-six years he has been a ship salvage man on the Pacific coast, and in 
that time he has saved millions of dollars’ worth of property — The 
story of the ship that went to pieces under him, and 
other odd and thrilling adventures 


HE " Respigerdo," a coal freight- 

er, had gone aground on Point 

Montara, off the California 

coast. She was stuck fast, but 

apparently was not beyond 
saving, provided the salvage crew could 
work fast enough to lift the vessel free 
before the tides and the winds got in their 
destructive work. 

And already the salvage crew was on 
hand preparing to float the “ Respigerdo." 
The sea was calm, so there was no great 
hurry or excitement. In fact, when the 
noon hour came all of the workers except 
one left the wreck, and went back to their 
own ship for lunch. The man who re- 
mained was in charge of the job. He was 
a veteran in this kind of work, but still he 
wanted to study this wreck a little more, 
and make sure that his plans for floating 
her were right. 

He sat down on a hatch about midway 
of the wreck, and began to think. The 
vessel creaked a little, and then groaned. 
There was nothing unusual in this. But 
suddenly something unusual did happen! 
There was a terrific ripping sound, a great 
smashing and splintering. A volcano, or 
some other great force seemed to be heav- 
ing the wreck from underneath, and the 
“Respigerdo,” atwo-hundred-and-twenty- 
foot ship, broke in half. 

“What did you do?” I asked Captain 
Thomas P. H. White- 
law, founder and head 
of the Whitelaw Wreck- 
ing Company, of San 
Francisco, for it was he 
who was alone on the 
vessel. 

“I jumped!” said 
the veteran ship salvor. 
“That was the greatest 
thrill of all my fifty-six 
years of salvaging 
wrecked ships! 

“The iesudo! 
had cracked squarely in 
two—as if a jagged, 
invisible knife had fall- 
en across her," he con- 
tinued. “An awful mo- 
ment followed. The 
seaward half of the 
boat—the half I was 
on—started away. It 
threatened to flop over 
anysecond.Theground- 
ed half was steadier. 
I started to step across 
the crack—and it sud- 
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denly widened from a few inches to five 
feet! So I backed up, ran several feet and 
jumped. I made the grounded half of the 
wreck; but the instant I landed there was 
a clatter more terrifying than even the 
splitting of the ship. It was the yards and 
masts falling down all around me! Im- 
agine yourself in the midst of a lot of 
tumbling telephone poles, and you get an 
idea of my fix. 

“My men came in a big hurry, expect- 
ing to find me mangled beneath the wreck- 
age. But the heavy timbers were held off 
me by a sudden list that swung them 
across the rails, allowing me plenty of 
room beneath. I wasn’t even scratched!” 


T SEVENTY-EIGHT Captain White- 

law is still the active head of his com- 

pany and he is as spry as many men 
thirty years younger. 

S fe: because I've had so much to keep 
me interested in life and in my work," he 
says. 

He has to his credit the remarkable rec- 
ord of having raised. two hundred and 
eighty-nine vessels from the sea—vessels 
ranging from fishing smacks to giant 
freighters. 

San Francisco water-front experts esti- 
mate he has saved more than twelve 
million dollars’ worth of ships and prop- 
erty from merciless destruction by the sea. 


The '*Blairmore," which turned upside down in San Francisco Bay. 
In the accompanying article Captain Whitelaw tells how he swung 
the vessel right side up. He is seen standing on the overturned ship 


More than once he has demonstrated 
an uncanny cleverness in finding unique 
ways to raise sunken ships with a min- 
mum of effort and expense. He has tack- 
led ships on rocks, ships in more than one 
hundred feet of water, ships in quicksand, 
and even ships floating upside down. 

“How do you get 'em up?" I asked. 

“Every job presents a diftereat puzzle,” 
he explained. “The underlying principle. 
however, is to create an artificial buoy- 
ancy—to make the ship lighter than the 
water it displaces. 

“Sunken ships are first patched by 
divers; they are then closed up as nearly 
water-tight as possible, and are pumped 


out. This makes a vessel behave like a 
*bubble.' And a bubble can't stay unde 
water. Powerful forces are at hand for th: 


ship salvor to use; for instance, there i 
the buoying power of water. Tides ani 
winds also help in getting vessels off roci: 
—although they sometimes hinder too. 
There was the steamer * Umatilla,’ wrecked 
on Cape Flattery. - Although this: hap 
pened years ago, I consider the raising c 
the ‘Umatilla’ one of my greatest ac 
complishments, because it was done unde 
such difficulties, and at a time when ship 
salvaging methods were not as advanced 
as they are to-day. 
“The vessel had first gone on the rocks 
and after being pulled off she was towed 
to Esquimalt Harbor. 
Immediately she sani 
t in 54 feet of water. 
settling in such a way 
that her port side was 
21 feet from the rail to 
thesurface, and herstar- 
board side 32 feet. 
, "What 
case—after my diver 
had gone down ani 
pas her holes with 
oards—was to build 2 
coffer dam all around 
—.  thetopdeck of the ship. 
That is, I simply ex 
tended her sides upto: 
foot above the surface. 
“Now, you must ur 
derstand that, befor 
we could pump tk 
water out from 
tween the walls of the 
cofferdam, we had to 
brace them very care- 
fully, with a system of 
cross beams and braces. 
Without these braces. 


ma n] 


did id» 


Captain Whitelaw Has Raised Hundreds of Wrecks From the Sea, by 


l'homas Patrick Henry Whitelaw, who for fifty-six 
rears has been salvaging wrecked ships along the 
"acific coast. He was born in Scotland, seventy- 
‘ight years ago, but came to America when still 
| boy. Captain Whitelaw is the active head of the 
jan Francisco wrecking company which bears his 
(Right) Surf breaking over the grounded 
which was later pulled 
iff the rocks by Captain Whitelaw. While on this 
ob he came near losing his own vessel, and pos- 


tame. 
teamship ‘‘Rosecrans, 


sibly his life as well 
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he sides would have been crumpled in 
ike paper, by the pressure of the water 
rom without. 

* When we were ready to begin actual 
aising operations, pontoons were sunk on 
ach side of the ‘Umatilla.’ Pontoons 
re rafts, hollow inside. To sink them we 
laced rocks on them and pumped water 
iside. Next, divers passed. chains under 
1e vessel from one pontoon to the 
ther. 

“Then we pumped the water out of the 
essel and the „cofferdam. At the same 
me, we pumped the water out of the pon- 
»ons and threw the rocks off. This 
aused the pontoons to lift powerfully 
nder the vessel. She bobbed up to the 
urface like a cork. It took five months 
nd ten days to make preparations for the 
aising, and only twenty minutes to get 
ne vessel to the top after arrangements 
'ere complete. 


ATCHING of the ‘Umatilla’ was an 
interesting job. She had struck the 
»cks in such a way that her prow was 
wisted back and upward until it almost 
»uched the ’tween decks hatch. In other 
‘ords, her nose was ‘busted in.’ 
“Divers simply built another nose in- 
de for her. They bolted carefully cut 
mbers across the hole, and the vessel was 
‘ater-tight once more. 
* After a vessel is 
oat a little lopsided. 


atched, she may 
ll we try to do, of 


course, is just to fix[her up so she can 
make it to the dry dock for permanent 
repairs. 

“One spring, a full-rigged English sail- 
ing vessel, the ‘ Blairmore,’ came into San 
Francisco Bay, and she gave me another 
interesting job. To make room for a cargo 
her crew threw off some of her ballast. 
They miscalculated a bit, and threw off so 
much that the ship became topheavy. 
While she was in this dangerous condition, 
a big wave and a strong wind hit her 
simultaneously. Without warning, she 
sures upside down. Five men lost their 
ives. 

“The deck was entirely under water. 
A portion of her side nearer the keel than 
the rail was all that was exposed. The 
problem was to put enough weight on the 
exposed side near the keel to swing her 
back into position. 

“T built a platform lengthwise of the 
ship, and extending from the portion near- 
est the submerged rail out over the keel at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees. This 
made a sort of lever which, when weighted 
at the outer end, would help to swing the 
ship right side up. At the end of the plat- 
form we built four open water tanks. 

“All we now needed to work out our 
little problem in counterbalancing was 
weight in those tanks. It worked like 
magic. We pumped water into the tanks; 
my barges worked on lines attached to 
masts and to parts of the vessel under the 
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water; pontoons lifted up from 
beneath. But the job wasn’t 
accomplished in one lift. After 
the vessel was almost upright, 
it was necessary to move the 
platform and water tanks higher 
up the side and repeat the proc- 
ess, the barges holding the cap- 
sized vessel steady while the 
shift was being made. 

“When she was nearly up- 
right, we pumped the water out 
of her hold, dragged her into 
shallower water, to avoid the 
danger of her pulling away and 
getting upside down again, and 
grounded her. After she was 
made seaworthy, we attached 
hawsers and eased her back into 
the water, all ready to sail 
again. 


I HAD another tough job in 
salvaging the oil tanker “ Rose- 
crans,' my two-hundredth job. 
The ‘Rosecrans’ buckled on a rock of a 
spit on theOregon coast, in a fifty-five-mile 
gale the night of January 7th, 1913. 
Twenty-three men lost their lives in try- 
ing to get away from the vessel after it 
struck. 

“Te was freely predicted that the ‘ Rose- 
crans’ never would be saved. The surf 

ounded over her, sometimes hiding her 
rom view. When you consider that it 
was one hundred and forty feet from her 
keel to the top of the highest mast, you 
can realize how hard the sea was striking 
the ship when it shut her from view with 
sray, 
“Sticking up into the ‘ Rosecrans's' hull 
was a rock higher than your head. The 
divers could reach this rock from the out- 
side, but the only available opening inside 
was too small to permit the passage of a 
diver with his suit on. 

“To remedy this, I put a blast under 
the steel plates of the deck which covered 
the part we wanted to reach. The ex- 

losion lifted the plates and loosened the 
Portis so that it was possible for us to take 
off a whole plate. It was just like lifting 
part of a roof from a house. This let the 
divers down to the rock. A ‘shot’ was 
then placed on the rock, and it was blasted 
with such great success that it went up 
inside the ship! 

* Using magnetized bolt holders, which 
held the bolts in place while the divers 
guided them into (Continued on page 162) 


A World-Famous Singer 
Whose Parents Were Slaves 


Born on a lonely and poverty-stricken Georgia farm, Roland Hayes is to-day 
one of the highest paid and most popular tenors in the world. 
How he supported his mother, how she influenced 
him, and the story of his rise to fame 


O MORE standing 

more standing room 

Over and over, a man was 

calling out this warning. I 

could not see him, for I was in 

the thick of the crowd which jammed the 

lobby of Carnegie Hall, famous as the 

scene of New York’s greatest musical 

events. We were there to hear a new 

and wonderful singer. Dur- 

ing the past season thou- 

sands have flocked to other 

auditoriums, in other cities, 
to hear the same singer. 

And when you read this 

article that magical voice 

will be casting its spell of 

enchantment over the most 

brilliant audiences in Eu- 


mope 
et Roland Hayes, the 
man who has won this- 
artistic triumph, is a negro! 
There is no evidence that 
he has white blood in his 
veins. His parents were 
slaves before the Civil War. 
He was born in poverty, 
and has reached his present 
position through almost in- 
credible struggles. 

Don’t imagine that his 
enormous audiences are 
drawn merely by curiosity. 
They do not go just to hear 
a “black man” sing. The 
best critics in the world 
have praised him with al- 
most extravagant enthusi- 
asm. 

As one of them wrote in 
a New York paper: “It 
does not matter particularly 
whether Roland Hayes is black, or white, 
or green! What does matter is that he is 
an artist, and a great one." 

When I edged my way into Carnegie 
Hall that night I had not met Hayes. I 
thought only of his singing; of the victory 
he had won as an artist. But since then I 
have had hours of talk with him; and to 
me he never again will be only a voice— 
beautiful though that voice is. And his 
story does not tell me merely of the de- 
velopment of an artist, but also of the birth 
and growth of an extraordinary spirit. 

Hayes has the typical features of his 
race; and yet, when he talks, these features 
become somehow transformed by that 
spirit which is within him. He has great 
simpl ‘, and gentleness; a sincere 
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By Mary B. Mullett 


modesty and an exquisite courtesy. Seri- 
ous and thoughtful, he has none of the 
irresponsible gayety we associate with his 
people. 

When I quote him in this article, you 
must not think that I have “dressed up" 
his language. Ninety-nine white men out 
of a hundred might well envy him his com- 
mand of English, his enunciation, and his 


The Soul of a Race is in the 


Songs of Roland Hayes 


N I sing the ‘negro spirituals, 
which are always a part of my con- 
cert programs,” says Roland Hayes, “‘there 
are sometimes people in the audience who 
laugh! I cannot tell you what that laughter 
does to me. Those people might as well 
thrust a knife into my heart. 

“These songs of my race—what are they? 
'They came from our hearts, from our souls, 
struggling to express something that was the 
essence of our deepest emotions. We were 
poor and ignorant and untrained. "These 
were our crude and humble offerings, all that 
we could say—and we didn't know how to 
say it! We did not have knowledge, educa- 
tion, or even words. We had only feeling, us 
emotion, a yearning to express something 
that was in the heart." 


nice discrimination in the use of words. 

I have tried to show you the Roland 
Hayes of the present, that you may better 
appreciate the story of his past. He was 


born, thirty-eight years ago, at Curry- 
ville, Georgia. În spite of its name, Curry- 
ville was not a town. It wasn't even a 
village. 
After the Civil War," Hayes told me, 
“several hundred acres in the north- 
western part of the state were set aside 
for negroes who had been slaves in that 
section. Each family had its allotment 
of land and a primitive little cabin in 
which to live. 

“There was no town. It was just coun- 
try and we were miles from a railroad. 

* My mother," he said, with a note of 


deep feeling in his voice, **was a remark- 
able woman. She had neither education, 
nor money, nor advantages of any kind. 
But she had wisdom and great under- 
standing. And she was very. calm and 
sane. j 

“In these later years, when undreamed- 
of success has come to me, I don't think 
my head has been turned at all. But 
if it hed been inclined to be 
piddy my mother would 

ave steadied me by her 
quiet admonition: ‘Remen- 
ber who you are 


“NAY FATHER died when 

I was twelve years old. 
But, long before that, he had 
been badly hurt when a 
great log fell on him, injur- 
ing his spine for life. So my 
mother did all the farm work 
until we children were old 
enough to help. I remember 
how she used to plow or hoe 
for hours; then come back 
to the house, and cook and 
wash and iron. 

"When we boys wer 
half grown we took our 
tum in the fields. We 
rented more land, in add- 
tion to the ten acres allotted 
to us, and cultivated it on 
shares; half the crop going 
to the owner and half to 


"Sometimes there were à 
few months of schooling in 
the winter—but not always. 
And even when there vas 
school the teachers were 
seldom good ones. We 
learned very little—and forgot most of 
that little in the long stretches when 
we had no instruction at all. 

“This troubled my mother. She had 
no high ambitions for us, except that we 
should become men and women, 
industrious and self-supporting. She hated 
to see us growing up in ignorance; 9 
she finally decided to move to Chattz 
nooga, Tennessee, about fifty miles from 
Curryville. 

“We sold our crop, our cow and our 
horse, and with this money as our 'stake 
we left the farm when I was fifteen year 


old. 

“My mother had a plan all thought 
P 

out. My youngss brother, Jesse, was te 2° 

to school all the time. But my coc 
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brother, Robert, and I were to take turns. 
I was to work the first year and support 
the family, while he went to school. Then 
he was to work a year, while I went to 
school. And so on. 

* While we were waiting for school to 
open I found a job in a factory that made 
window weights. It was the 
hardest work I have ever 
done! I had to unload pig 
iron, handle the rough scrap 
iron, help charge the cupolas 
with wood, coke, and iron and, 
with another man, carry the 
heavy ladles, brimming with 
melted iron, to pour into 
molds, to make the window 
weights and other castings. 
I wore old shoes with no 
laces in them, so that they 
could be kicked off easily 
when the hot iron would 
spill. My feet are peppered 
now with scars where the hot 
flakes of iron fell on them. 

“At first I was paid eighty 
cents a day—and we lived 
on that. But after a while 
my wages were raised to one 
dollar a day—every cent of 
which I gave my mother— 
and I was promoted to the 
position of core maker in the 
sash weight foundry. This 

.wage continued through the 
remainder of my brother's 
first year in school. I gave 
it up when it came my time 
to go to school. After the 
period of my first school 
term I went back to the 
foundry, and worked all the 
summer to the autumn, when 
I was made foreman over the 
core department. 


"WHEN the time came 
for my second school 
a 


year I said that I would not 
back. We needed the 


laughed Hayes, “over singing those few 
lines alone that night as I was when I 
sang before the King and Queen of Eng- 
land a few years ago. 


* Nevertheless, when my new friend 


tried to persuade me to train my voice I 
wouldn't take him seriously. 


Vhen he 


go 
money I earned. I would +t Pvror. sosro 
keep my job, and study at 


night with a colored teacher 
who had agreed to give me 
lessons. other consented 
to this, the more readily be- 
cause when I was made fore- 
man of the core department 
at the factory my wages be- 
came three dollars a day. 

* Meanwhile I had joined 
a little colored church and was singing in 
the choir. I liked to sing, all my people 
do, but I hadn't given it any thought. I 
just sang because it was as natural to 
me as breathing. 

“Long afterward, the white man who 
was foreman over the sash weight foundry 
told me that I kept the shop going—sim- 
ply by my singing. He would not let the 
Salier men sing. But he never stopped me. 

“When I was seventeen years old I 
met Arthur Calhoun, a young negro who 
had been studying music at berlin; and 
who had taken a year off to earn money 
to go on with his studies. He was teach- 
ing in Chattanooga; and in order to earn 
a Tete extra he gave entertainments in 
the church I attended. 

“The choir assisted him; and one night 
we gave an anthem in which I had a little 
solo. I think I was quite as excited,” 


Roland Hayes, the great negro tenor, was born thirty-eight 
years ago on a small farm in northern Georgia. He worked in 
the fields until he was fifteen, and then his family moved to 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. By holding odd jobs, Hayes man- 
aged to get together enough money to attend the preparatory 
school at Fisk University, in Nashville, Tennessee. Later, he 
studied music in Boston, and there also he paid his own way 
by working. To-day he sings to packed houses in America, and 
also in Europe, for his fame, confined at first to a small negro 
church where he began singing, has spread across the seas 


talked to my mother about st he had an 
even more discouraging reception. I only 
laughed at the idea; but she resented it. 

“To her it was worse than nonsense. 
She was rather proud of me—a good, 
steady, hard-working boy, earning better 
wages than many older men received. She 
knew no colored people who made a living 
out of music, except those who sang and 
played in dance lhalls and places of that 
sort. She didn't want any boy of hers to 


take up that kind of life. So she and my ` 


friend were decidedly at swords' points. 

* He was so persistent, however, that I 
consented to let him teach me, or try to, 
and for a while he gave me lessons. But 
still I wasn't very much interested, 


"rT HEN, one night," Hayes said, in a 
low voice that thrilled with feeling, 
“I had a sudden and startling revelation, 
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the first of three great spiritual experiences 
which have come to me. It was the open- 
ing of a closed door. And through that 
opened door I saw—dimly enough then, 
to be sure—yet I did see the first glimpse 
of the Purpose which is now my whole life. 

“It happened in this way: Arthur 
Calhoun had told a white gen- 
tleman, livingin Chattanooga, 
about me; and this man had 
kindly suggested that I come 
to his house some evening and 
sing for him. When my friend 
and I arrived we stood out 
in the hall, waiting for some 
people, who happened to be 
there, to leave. Of course, 
being negroes, we were not 
asked to come in until the 
coast was clear," he said, 
with a little smile which was 
quite without bitterness. 

* And when we did go in," 
he went on, “‘the lady of the 
house, and her daughters, 
immediately left the room. 
But after T had sung a little 
while they were good enough 
to come back, one by one. 

“I felt very shy, rather 
overcome with awe of my 
surroundings. It was not a 
mansion; but I never before 
had been in any but the 
homes of poor colored people; 
so it seemed very grand to 


me. 
“When I had finished 
singing, the gentleman asked 
me if I had heard any of the 
reat musicians. Of course I 
adn't. I didn't even know 
about them! So he played 
some records on his grama- 
phone, and I listened to 
Caruso and Sembrich and 
Eames, and others of the 
world's famous singers." 


[EANING forward, and 
speaking with indescriba- 
ble intensity, Hayes said, 
“That night I was born again! 
It was asif a bell had been 
struck, that rang in my heart. 
And it has never ceased to 
ring there! I had not known 
what my friend meant when 
he talked of ‘music.’ I had not 
been capable of imagining it. 
The revelation was so over- 
whelming that I was like one who has been 
born blind and suddenly is given sight. 
“Tt was a night in early autumn, I 
remember; and as we walked home to- 
gether Calhoun talked to me of my fu- 
ture. I was silent; but I too was think- 
ing of my future. Groping through the 
strange emotions that had been stirred in 
my heart I was catching at the realization 
that I had been put here in this world to 
serve some great Purpose.” 
“You really mean that?” I asked. 
“You believe that your life has been 
directed by some higher Power?” 
"Absolutely!" was the earnest reply. 
* As I go on with my story you will see 
how each important crisis has been led up 
to, and how Í have been prepared to meet 
it. I have learned to leave myself in the 
hands of the Great Something that has 
put me here, to (Continued on page 110) 
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Through the whole of the service, Myrtie sat very still, her face going from white 
to scarlet, and from scarlet back to white, her eyes, dark with the threat of barely 
restrained tears, fixed unseeingly on the twisting fingers in her lap. Even so she 
made a lovely enough picture, and Irvie Willis's eyes strayed often in her direction 


Stuff of Youth 


“T kneel because I love you, 
I kneel because I love you, 
I kneel because I love you, 
For the right shall gain the day.” 


HE rollicking tune of the old 
folk song died on the still country 
air. The swaying, whirling circle 
wavered and broke. Young folks 
began to drift off across the Wil- 
lises’ moon-white lawn, each ruffly or- 
gandie frock casting a dark masculine 
shadow. This birthday party of Irvie 
Willis's was the last merrymaking of the 
summer. To-morrow, the cotton-pickin 
season would begin in earnest for Laws 
Chapel and the rest of rural north Texas. 
On the Willises’ wide front porch the 
village elders, male and female, sat and 
gossiped. Hannah Lumpkin, “a lone and 
meddlesome old woman," as she liked to 
call herself, peered out sharply at a white 
blur through the crape myrtle bushes over 
by the fence. 
^ Hannah had neither child nor husband 
of her own, and she had taken to her heart 
the whole village in their stead—particu- 
larly the younger half of it. In her own 
words, she “loved young, sproutin things 
with lots of sap in 'em." 
* She left her rocker on the front porch 
and made a casual detour of the big lawn. 
She was trying to figure out what strange 
irl could have been invited to the Wil- 
ises’ party. As she came alongside the 
crape myrtle bushes, a stifled, heart- 
broken little sob pierced the leafy screen 
of shrub and flower. : i 
Hannah drew back hurriedly against 
the fence as she heard quick, surprised 
footsteps on the grass. Irvie Willis, son 
and heir to all the Willis broad, black- 
land acres, a fine, upstanding country 
boy, one-and-twenty that very day, had 
apparently seen the white blur in the 
crape myrtles too. m r. 
“Why, Myrtie, is that m ?" he said.’ 
“I couldn't imagine what had become of 
you. Why didn't you get in the fun with 
the rest?" . iua ii f 


. The lone little sob; hnding an audience, 


took fresh heart. Its mates came bubbling 
up jerkily from some unplumbed depth of 
despair. Hannah knew now who the girl 
was.. i M Er 

iL; Myrtie Jennings. had recently moved 
with her mother and elder sister to a tiny 


cabin on the Willis place far out on the. 


prairie, which. was treeless and hot in 
summer, and a well-nigh impassable mire 
of “black waxy” mud in winter. Hannah 
had seen the girl at church a time or two, 
a round, flaxy little thing, for all the world 
like a new June butter jm wings still 
moist and downy from the cocoon. 
There was a spasmodic move the other 
side of the bushes. Didn't . . . nobody 
. choose . . . me"—each word was 
spaccd with a wrenching sob—“an’ all 


_A love story 
By Ruth Cross 
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evenin' Laura Hansel an’ Genie an’ the 
rest o' the girls wouldn't have nothin’ 
to do with me. Oh, Irvie, I reckon I 
hadn’t orter come, even if you was so 
good as to ask me!" Tears took up where 
speech left off. 

“Oh, shucks!” Irvie's voice was cheer- 
fully obtuse to all such feminine hair 
splittings; "they didn't mean no harm." 

“They allact . . . just like Iwas... 
p-poison." Myrtie sobbed on with the 
anguish of inexperience and keenly social 
seventeen. “ Everybody was chose for 
*Needle's Eye’ but me, an’... ( was left 
standin’ by myself right in the middle of 
the ring . . . an’ they all laughed. Then 
icone Thid back here. 

“They didn’t mean no harm,” Irvie 
repeated, with somewhat less conviction. 

“You see, ’most everybody in Laws’ 
Chapel’s always lived in Laws’ Chapel, 
an’ I reckon we're kind o' backward about 
takin’ to strangers. But we don’t mean 
no harm. I tell you what,"—his voice 
lowered confidentially, and the sobs took 
a breathing spell off to listen—‘“‘all the 
rest of the games this evenin' I choose 
you for my partner. How'll that be?" 

“Oh, will you?" In the twinkling of an 
eye, grief was transmuted into quavery, 
happy laughter. 

At this juncture, Laura Hansel, with 
Gib Perkins dancing devoted attendance 
at her side, passed close enough to recog- 
nize Irvie—but not perhaps his com- 
panion. 

“Come ‘long, Irvie," somebody ‘called 
out. But Laura only tossed her pretty, 
spoiled head and gave all her heed to Gib. 

Hannah Lumpkin shook her head dubi- 
ously as she moved off toward the porch. 
A guarded fragment of gossip put the 
whole situation in a nutshell: - 

“All I got to say is," Altie Martin, the 
village sharp-tongue, perked up her small, 
alert head as the young people passed 
‘near ‘the porch, “if Irvie or Gib either 
one had the spunk of a cotton-tail rabbit, 


they -wouldn’t keep taggin’ round after . 


Laura Hansel the way they do!" 


HALF-HOUR later, Hannah, glimps- . . M 


“King the white blur with its added 


complement of black still shining through : 


the crape myrtle bushes, concluded that 
even "chirkin' up" has its legitimate 
bounds. The others had begun to ask 


„about: Irvie, and the evening’s feast, a 


luscious row of huge, green-bellied water- 
melons, was waiting on the side porch by 


the well for the young master of cere- - 


monies. Hannah crossed the lawn again 
and reminded Irvie that his mother was 
looking for him to cut the watermelons. 

AIL right, Mis’ Lumpkin,” he re- 
sponded promptly. 

Hanna foe in the boy’s eager, hand- 
some face, the girl’s shining eyes and 
curving lips, with a slight twitch of con- 


science. She laid her hand on Myrtie’s 
shoulder, noting as she did so that the 
white frock fell away a trifle more at the 
throat than Laws’ Chapel frocks were 
wont to do. 

“You run "long, Irvie," she said; 
* they're waitin’ on you." 
. When he had gone, the girl looked u 
inquiringly through a curling rim of dark 
lashes. She was very pretty indeed. Her 
golden hair was as crinkly, her skin as 
satin and rose-tinted as her name-flower, 
the crape myrtle, a glory of ruffly pink 
behind her. 

“That’s an awful pretty dress," Han- 
nah evaded, glancing down admiringly 
at the airy frills and pink ribbons. 


"THE younger face quickened with shy 
leasure. Myrtie smoothed the filmy 
folds with little: loving pats. “Ma an’ 
Ella begin cuttin’ it out the very minute 
Irvie brought the invite,” she confided. 
“To-day they didn’t even stop to eat 
dinner, an’ Ella, she tacked the ribbons 
on after I was all dressed! They're awful 
good to me, Ma an’ Ella are.” 

Too good maybe Hannah reflected. 
She knew that Mrs. Jennings and Ella 
worked hard in the fields all day, while 
Myrtie was permitted to stay in the house 
—to keep her skin soft and smooth. 

_“Irvie was so kind to invite me to- 
phe the girl was adding timidly. 
annah touched her arm, smooth and 
round under her own’ work-roughened 
fingers, and they moved off: across. the 
lawn toward the side porch. “Of course, 
ye know,” she let fall with seeming care- 
lessness, as they paused on the edge of the 
laughing, chattering. grou 
“Irvie’s goin’ with T 
engaged to her, I reckon.” - ; 
yrtie glanced quickly from her to 
Irvie himself—a jovial, joke-flinging young 
host. He was bending over a shiny green- 
and-black-striped “Georgia Rattler” with 
the’ tip of a butcher knife poised on 
its curly green .tail—measuring the 


of. feasters, 
ansel—’ most 


-proposed line of cleavage with the eye 


of an expert. : ed 
yrtie's eyes came back to Hannah. 
* Gib Perkins is 'most engaged to her too, 
isn't he?" she asked with disarming in- 
genuousness. - MAE 

- When. Irvie, true to his promise, de- 
voted himself to Myrtie for the rest of 
the evening, Hannah shook -her head 
dubiousl v Laus Hansel's flushed cheeks 
and high-held head, the. quick. glances 
which passed between her and the other 
girls, boded ill for Myrtie, who was sing- 
ing and dancing her way through the 
picturesque old folk-games in a dizzy 
ecstasy of happiness. 

annah's forebodings were not un- 


^ founded: The very next Sunday, Irvie's 


ill-advised kindness began to bear fruit. 
At the end of the intermission between 
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Sunday-school and church, Laura 
Hansel and a half-dozen inseparables 
filed into one of the long benches at 
the left of the church. With much 
subdued fluttering and tittering, they 
settled into place, leaving, 
as Hannah noted, room for 
one girl more. 

As Elder Day rose to 
announce the first hymn, 
Myrtie Jennings appears 
at the sıde door. She was 
hot and flushed from her 
long walk through the 
blazing September sun, 
but brave in the new party 
dress and a rose-laden hat 
fastened under her round 
chin with a black velvet 
ribbon. 


THE whole pitiful little 
comedy took place in 
the half minute between 
poky old Elder Day’s ris- 
ing and his droning out 
the first line of * How Firm 
a Foundation, Ye Saints 
of the Lord." Myrtie’s 
hurried glance about, the 
vacant seat near the other 
girls, her eager flush, her 
shy, ingratiating smile as 
she made straight for it 
and carefull feed her 
precious pink sash, were 
seen only by Hannah and 
by Irvie Willis, who was 
sitting opposite on the 
men’s side of the house. 
Just as Myrtie was in 
the act of seating herself, 
the others, by a barely 
perceptible move, crowded 
down, completely cover- 
ing the space before left 
vacant. She looked back 
in innocent surprise, which changed slowly 
to dazed, sick helplessness. A repressed 
giggle twittered domni the line of girls. 
yrtie turned perfectly white under 
the pink roses. She stumbled back to an 
empty bench and sank down on it with 
a bewildered hurt in her pretty face. 
Irvie Willis, who had missed no detail of 
the little drama, bit his lips and folded 
his arms rather aggressively, Hannah 
thought, across his chest. ’ 
Through the whole of the service, 
Myrtie sat very still, her face going from 
white to scarlet and from scarlet back to 
white, her eyes, dark with the threat of 
barely restrained tears, fixed unseeingly 
on the twisting fingers in her lap. Even so, 
she made a lovely picture enough, and Irvie 
Willis’s eyes strayed so often in her direc- 
tion that finally they crossed Hannah’s. 
Almost before the “Amen” was pro- 
nounced, Myrtie had vanished, and Han- 
nah did not see her at church again for 
many weeks. Driving across the prairie 
one day with Doctor Warren to see the 
sick child of one of Sam Willis's renters, 
she saw her sewing on the porch of her 
mother's cabin. The porch was tiny and 
glaringly hot. Even the balsam vines, 
which had been planted for shade, hung 
limp and pitiful in the terrific mid-after- 
noon swelter. The house itself, a poor 
one-room-and-lean-to shack, was perched 
like a gray-black clod on the treeless, 
shimmering black prairie. 
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A little farther along the black filament 
of the weed-and-sunflower-bordered road 
which twined monotonously in and out of 
the converging cotton rows they passed 
Irvie Willis on horseback. He was riding 
in the direction from which they had just 
come. 

" Reckon it keeps Irvie pretty busy— 
lookin' after his pa's renters," Hannah 
opined. 

Doctor Warren gave her a swift, under- 
standing glance, and smiled. 


It WAS not long before Hannah began 
to catch scattered bits of gossip among 
her Laws’ Chapel neighbors. Nothing 
definite, nothing you could take hold of— 
just vague, fluttering ends and streamers 
of gossip, quickly drawn in at her ap- 
proach. 

“Seen his horse tied at the gate." So 
it ran. “A vain, silly little thing as dresses 
finer'n she'd ort.". . . “Her ma an’ sister 
always off in the fields." . . . “I think 
his ma orter be told, but I don't feel it's 
my place to do it.” And more to the same 
effect. 

Women began to linger after church 
in detached, intent groups. A hush preg- 
nant with things still unsaid would settle 
over a chatterng group at Hannah’s 


arrival. When Hannah saw Lena Rogers 
and Altie Martin with their heads to- 
gether, she knew the worst could be ex- 
pected. They were sworn enemies, save 
when some common cause of scandil 
united them. 

She had surmised that Irvie Willis and 
the little Jennings girl were the unwitting 
subjects of these sh-h-ings and shruggings 
and corner-whisperings. But the storm 
did not break until the night of the big 
“pie supper," held at the church to raise 
money for the new organ. 

Now, a pie supper in Laws' Chapel is 
the last word in a pie-votary's concept 
heaven. Every sort of pie that ever was 
heard of was there to be found: molasses 
pie, caramel pie, buttermilk pie, sweet 
potato, huckleberry, lemon, mince, cus- 
tard, deep fat cobblers, pert little tarts, 
crisp fried half-moons. Some with plain, 
fork-pricked crusts, prinked and crimped 
as to their edges, some brave with stif- 
stemmed flower designs, some golden- 
frosted, some latticed over with thin strips 
of flaky crust and shamelessly adver- 
tising their tempting vitals. They were 
all neatly ranged in parallel rows on a 
long table in the Sunday-school room, 
awaiting the onslaught of— presumab 
— pie-starved Laws’ Chapel, which 


Stuff of Youth, by RutH Cross 


Laura Hansel's flushed cheeks and 
high-held head, the quick glances 
which passed between her and the 
other girls, boded ill for Myrtie, 
who was singing and dancing her way 
through the picturesque old folk- 
games in a dizzy ecstasy of happiness 


its money and then take its choice. 
Thank goodness, Laws’ Chapel ain’t 
got nothin’ wrong with its innards,” Han- 
nah sighed, as she lifted a knife, dripping 


pay 


. richness, from the last uncut pie. Altie 

Martin, who was Puperintendine final 
arrangements for the auction in the next 
room, stuck her head in at the door. 
“ Seems to me we'd orter have the Scrip- 
ture lesson before supper," she said. 

“We can't," Hannah, president of the 
Home Missionary Society since time out 
of mind, spoke up with finality. ‘‘The 
pulpit’s all rigged up with sheets and 


things. Beside—there is some kinds of 


Scripture that sets better on a full 
stomach.” Hannah was going to read 
that Scripture lesson herself, and she hid 
the, cunning of serpents behind the guile- 
lessness of doves. 


"THE next room, the church proper, 
was already filing. Laws' Chapel 
“gathered” early, even now that cotton- 
icking was over and early rising no 
onger a necessity. 
he pole star of all eyes was a small 
platform at the. farther end of the room, 
curtained round with wagon sheets strung 
on, rope. From behind this primitive 
drop issued a buzz of giggles and excite- 
ment which would have put any amateur 
first night in the city to shame. Every girl 
of courting age in Laws’ Chapel was back 
of that curtain—save one. 


Hannah Lumpkin, coming last out of 
the supper-room, spied Myrtie Magri s 
crouched down into a seat at the back, 
with her sister, Ella. It was the first time 
she had appeared at the church since the 
memorable Sunday when she had been 
the target of Laura Hansel's spite. Her 
eyes were fixed now wistfully on that 
glamorous curtain. Hannah shook hands 
with the sister and touched Myrtie on the 
arm. “Come 'long with me," she said 
briefly. 

The girl rose and followed, doubtfully. 

At last the curtains were drawn back 
with a jerky flourish from the charmed 
enclosure. the platform, draped from 
head to foot in classic, flowing white, a 
"statue" posed—with as much grace as 
the combined efforts of Altie Martin and 
the new school-teacher had been able to 
effect. 

'The classic white was nothing more nor 
less than a good Laws' Chapel bed sheet. 
But for the present, at least, it was glori- 
fied, dedicated to the cause of youth and 
romance and religion. 

Near the platform stood Sam Willis. 
His usual good humor was even more 
pronounced, in honor of the occasion. 
*Now, boys," he began in the sonorous 
tones of the auctioneer, “what am I 
offered for this beautiful, livin' statute? 
What do I hear? Come on now, any fel- 
low that ain't recognized his sweetheart 
through that sheet in this time don't de- 
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serve no sweetheart. Fifty cents? Tut, 
tut, that won’t pay for the pie you eat, 
much less’n a pretty girl to eat it with 
ou! One dollar? That's right, Will. 
t may be Genie up there, for all we 
know!" This sally and a broad accom- 
panying wink brought down the house, 
predisposed to laughter. 

“One-twenty-five, you say, Will? One- 
fifty? That's right, Charlie, make ’im 
pay for her. Come on now, Will, you 
ain't wuth killin' if you let 'em beat you! 
One-seventy-five once—one-seventy-five 
for this beautiful livin', breathin' statute. 
One-seventy-five twice. Third and last ' 
call. One-seventy-five three times, and 
—sold to young Will Echols.” 

The hammer in Sam Willis’s hand put a 
nu period to the sentence. Young Will 
strode forward, counted out the purchase 
price on the table and—lifted the veil 
from his beloved. A good-humored titter 
of "somebody told" went round. Will, 
awkward, fire-red, but supremely content 
with his bargain, led Genie King to his 
own seat at the rear. 

Another statue was put up, bid for, 
sold—another and another. Sometimes 
the lifted sheet revealed a surprise—keen 
disappointment to the two most vitally 
concerned—and this caused the most 
laughter of all. 


"TOWARD the end of the sale, Irvie 
Willis, standing back near the door, 
began to bid on a statue which had just 
been put up. Gib Perkins, lolling indiffer- 
ently on a seat near by, straightened up 
and began to bid too. verybody 
brightened, looked back to count how 
many girls had been sold. Irvie and Gib 
had been bitter rivals for Laura Hansel's 
favor since the days when she wore pig- 
tails, and Laws’ Chapel had seen many 
a hard-fought battle at box suppers and 
the like. 

“One-fifty, two dollars, two-fifty, three 
dollars. Three dollars I am bid.” Fat, 
leisurely Sam Willis had all he could do 
to keep pace with the swift back-and- 
forth bidding. Nobody else had a chance 
to put in a bid edgeways. Irvie and Gib 
had the floor to themselves. ‘‘ Three-fifty, 
four dollars—" Willis swabbed his brow 
and panted along behind the would-be 

urchasers. “Four dollars I am bid. Four- 
Fifty? Five dollars. Looks like we're 
goin’ to buy two organs instead of one, 
ain't that what you say, Parson?” Again 
he winked broadly, but this time without 
applause. His audience was too intent. 

‘Ten dollars." 

The bid was Irvie’s. Laws’ Chapel 
turned in its seats as one ‘man, held its 
breath as one man. 

Some of the younger male contingent 
stood up, waving their hats and calling 
out, “Go it, Gib," or, “Stay with ’im, 
Irvie" Lena Rogers and some of the 
women who had already retired to the 
supper-room for final preparations came 
back; and. stood peeking absorbedly 
through the door, unmindful of the odor 
of burning coffee which began to permeate 
the air. Ten dollars! Never had the bid- 
ding gone as high as that. 

“Twelve,” Gib said laconically. 

“Fifteen!” This from Irvie. 

Gib and Irvie both worked. It was 
their own money they were fooling away. 
Besides, Laura was a good catch. 

“Twenty-five (Continued on page 120) 
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Epitor’s Note: The names of the characters 


who appeared in Judge Corrigan's court are, of 


course, fictitious. 


T: RDER in the court! Order in 
the court! His Honor the 
Magistrate!" 

The court attendant’s voice 

rose to the high, dingy ceilings 
of the court-room. The medley of talk 
ceased abruptly. The spectators rose to 
their feet. From the judge’s chambers on 
the right a silk-robed figure appeared, 
mounted the steps, and sat down at the 
black, flat-topped desk towering over the 
edge of the dais. 

he gallery sank back upon the benches, 

heads cocked forward in attentive atti- 
tudes. The clerk of the court, an assured 
little man in a gray alpaca coat, turned on 
the green-shaded light over his table. The 
attendant took his stand at the corner of 
the judge’s desk. Worried-looking groups 
of two and three, shepherded by police- 
men, ranged along the rail. 

"Anthony Petrucco! Ignace Latzo 
bellowed the attendant. 

Jefferson Market Court, one of New 
York’s oldest and most famous police 
courts, was in session. 

Jefferson Market Court, a quiet back- 
water of justice under the roar of the 
Sixth Avenue Elevated, is on the fringe of 
Greenwich Village, down on the West 
Side. Through the dark doorways of this 
red brick structure pass, day in and day 
out, a stream of troubled men and women. 
‘Through these doors, too, pass detectives, 
bondsmen, lawyers, police officers, wit- 
nesses: the miscellany always attendant 
upon those in trouble. 

Here justice is meted out with a swift 
hand. There is no battery of expensive 
lawyers and high-priced alienists. There 
is no jury. Before the judge they come, 


1” 


one by one, these many citizens, each to 
tell his story and receive his sentence, or 


his acquittal. It is for the judge alone to 
say if he shall do penance, or make 
restitution, or go his way among his 
fellows. 

But what of the magistrate who passes 
sentence upon these transgressors, day 
after day, year after year? Does he grow 
in sympathy and understanding? Or does 
this ceaseless parade of misdoers and the 
endless recital of misdeeds make him 
insensible to human feeling? 


OSEPH E. CORRIGAN has been a 

police magistrate in New York City 
for seventeen years. He has sat in every 
pe olice court from the Bowery to the Bronx. 

efore him have stood wayward young- 
sters, irate mothers, quarreling neighbors, 
swindlers and adia, miscreants of 
every stripe, the guilty and the guiltless. 

He has heard the same stories, over and 
over. His ears have grown accustomed to 
the usual excuses. He has heard countless 
pleas for leniency. 

How does he feel toward us after 
seventeen years on a police magistrate’s 
bench? 

“Come and sit on the bench with me, 
and see for yourself," he said, when I 
asked him that question. 

That's how I happened to be at his 
elbow SD IRR Market Courtopened 
on Wednesday morning. 

Judge Corrigan fixed his eyes upon a 
slender, harmless-looking Italian, one of 
the group forming before him. The last 
traces of discoloration were disappearin 
from about his eloquent brown eyes, sod 
a strip of white adhesive tape encircled 
the back of his head like a half-moon. 
Obviously, he was recovering from the 
effects ofa a bad beating. 

At the other end of the group stood a 
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; “Good Morning, 
Judge" 


By John Monk Saunders 
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thick-jawed, heavy-coupled Pole, whose 
green eyes showed no expression. À 
stalwart policeman stood beside them. 
A young lawyer made up the fourth. 

‘What’ ^s tis all about?" asked Judge 
Corrigan mildly, surveying the quartet. 

“Assault and battery,” said the attend- 
ant, handing up a sheaf of papers. 

“Are you ready for trial? 

“Your Honor,” said the young lawyer, 
“I ask that this case be put over for two 
weeks.” 

44 Why?" 

“There are several important witnesses 
I want to have on hand." 

“Why aren't they here this morning?" 

“T haven't had time to—” 

“You’ve had a week." 

* But, Your Hon—" 

“Tl hear this case now. Take the 
stand," the judge commanded, motioning 
to the battered Petrucco. - 

The Italian, cap in hand, climbed 
eagerly into the witness stand. 

"Do you swear to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth?" 

Petrucco said he did, nodding his head 
vigorously. 

“Tell me what happened.” 


“Poe Ant’ony, my name,” he 


began vehemently. “I am window- 


wash’. walka to work seven o'clock, Sixt’ 
Avenoo an’ Secon’ Strit. I see crowd 
tougha guys on da corner. I kip on go. 


Joost I walka past—‘bop!’ I feel beeg 
crack backa my 'ead. oomp aroun. 
I see dees guy’ ’— ointing « Tos at 
the unmoved Pole ‘wit’ steek in hees 
han’. Nex’, angi unch! punch! in my 
ge I fall down. e walka on my face. 

hole crowd walka on my face. By'n'by, 
leeceman come. He tak’ me Bellevue 
um Doctor tak' seex stitch' in my 
ead. 
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“Good Morning, Judge,” by Jon Monx 


"Your Honor," broke in the young 
attorney, "this was a gang of striking 
window washers. My client had nothing 
to do with it. He's not a window washer. 
He's a house wrecker, and belongs to the 
House Wreckers’ Union." 

“Take the stand,” said the judge 
crisply. The house wrecker moved sullenly 
into the witness box and was sworn in. 
He stuck doggedly to one story: The day 
of the attack, he said, he had been ill; had 
gone to his boss at seven o’clock in the 
morning (the attack 
took place at seven- 
thirty) to report that 
he would be unable to 
work. Then he had 
gone to the head- 
quarters of the House 

reckers' Union to pay 
his dues. While there 
he was arrested. He 
had never seen the bat- 
tered window washer 
before in his life, he 
said. 
“T see,” said Judge 
Corrigan, understand- 
ingly. “By the way, . 

ou union men carry 1 
ks with the record - 
of your monthly pay- 
ments, don't you? Let 
me see yours." 
HE defendant fum- 
bled in his coat 
cket and reluctantly 
Drought forth a little 
black notebook. The 
rime it. 

“There’s no record 
here of 
that date. 

Latzo explained that 
he had gone to see about 
paying his dues. 

J q tend m aig 
udge Corrigansharply. 

He turned to ie 
man’s attorney: ''I 
don't believe your 
client's story. No man 
gets up at six in the 
morning to go to tell 
his boss that he's too 
sick to work. No man 
goes to Pay his dues 
at seven. Besides, he 
didn't do what he said 
he went to do. He has 
been identified as the 
man who beat him up 
by this poor window washer, who was go- 
ing about his business. Now, I'm going 
to put this man under one thousand dol- 
lars' bail, and hold him for trial on a charge 
of simple assault. Next case." 

The window washer looked gratefully 
at the judge. The house wrecker merely 
shrugged his great shoulders as he was led 


away. 
bia you think that fellow's guilty?" 
the judge asked me while the attendant 
was calling the next case. 
“ Not until you brought out the note- 
book." 
“What’s this?" said Judge Corrigan, 
looking down at a belligerent young 
: : M 
lrishman in the custody of a six-foot 
patrolman. 
* He punched a truck driver in the jaw 


payment on 


street corner? Why, ah . 


down on Twelft’ Street, Your Honor,” 
said the cop. 

." Name, address, occupation?" said the 
magistrate as the young Irishman climbed 
into the stand. 

“Tim O'Shea. Middleweight champeen 
of th’ Sempty-sempth Division. I’m on 
my way over t’ Mitchel Field t’ fight t’- 
night, and me'n' Bill is crossin' Sixt’ 
Avenoo up here at Twelft’ Street. I'm 
half ways acrost, see, and I turn aroun' 
and sees Bill lyin' in the street, and a 


Six Points to Remember 


If You Ever Face the Court 


NY one of us, at some time or another in his life, runs 

a chance of being haled into police court. It may be 

for jay-walking or for allowing a loud-speaker to go 

into action at three a. M. When you make your appear- 
ance, as a defendant, a complainant, or a witness, you 
would do well to keep in mind the following counsels of 

Judge Joseph E. Corrigan, who has been a policé magis- 

trate in New York City for the past seventeen years: 

. Don’t repeat a question: 
If the magistrate asks, "What were you doing on the 
street corner?" don't say, “What was I doing on the 

. ." The judge immediately 
suspects you of sparring for time to think up an ap- 
propriate answer. It argues a lack of frankness on 
your part. Make a direct and straightforward reply. 

. Keep your temper: 
If you want to make a good impression on any court, 
remain cool and self-possessed. An exhibition of ill- 
temper will sometimes influence a magistrate in sizing 
up your character and deciding your case. 

. Don’t show ill-feeling: 

If you display open hostility against the man you have 
summoned to court, the judge may suspect there is old 
enmity back of the case. In other words, you injure 
your case by showing a vindictive spirit. 

. Don’t carry a chip on your s 
A witness who ascends th 
usually arouses the court’s resistance. 

. Stick to the point: 

Don’t ramble all around Robin Hood’s barn in answer- 
ing a question. 

. Don't be 
A man with a humble or timid attitude usually fares 
better at the hands of lawyers, judge, and jury than does 
a chesty and bumptious one. 


pompous: 


truck that was pullin’ up just ahead. 

“I runs back and says, ‘What did ya 
knock my frien' down fer?" 

“*Who knocked yer frien’ down?’ he 
says to me. 

*** You did,’ I says. 

"*Ah, go a-an, he says, ‘don’t be 
startin’ an argiment or you'll get a sock 
in th' jaw.' 

**Who will? I says. T'en he made a 
pass at me and we had an argiment." 

No; he didn't remember punching the 
driver in the jaw. 

O'Shea's * lien" ” now took the stand, 
and said it was all a mistake. He had 
slipped on a wet rail, he said, when he was 
dodging through the traffic, and had 
fallen down. O'Shea thought he had been 
knocked down by the truck, and had gone 


e stand in a warlike spirit 
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over to expostulate with the driver. The 
argument followed. No; he didn't see any 
blow on the jaw. 

The only other witness, it appeared, 
other than the policeman who arrested 
him, was a marine sergeant who happened 
to be on the corner. 

No, he said, in answer to the magis- 
trate's question, he didn't see O'Shea 
punch the truck driver's jaw. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he said, his attention had 
been distracted to the man who had fallen 
down, and he didn't 
see what ensued. 
Nevertheless, there 
sat the truck driver 
with a big lump on his 
jaw. 


«FT HIS is one of those 
cases," said Judge 
Corrigan, turning to me, 
as the sergeant left the 
witness stand, “where 
the witnesses refuse to 
give damaging testi- 
mony against another. 
There is no doubt in 
my mind that O'Shea 
hit the driver, and that 
both men saw the blow. 
But they'll die before 
they will admit it. The 
sergeant, being in the 
same service, naturally 
wants to help him, and 
then, too, he wants to 
avoid O'Shea's fists 
afterward, if his testi- 
mony should convict 

"Shea. 

"O'Shea," he said, 
addressing the defend- 
ant, “I am inclined to 
believe that you prac- 
ticed one of your expert 
haymakers on this fel- 
low's jaw. So I am 
going to give you the 
choice of a five-dollar 
fine or five days in jail.” 

O'Shea's face fell. 
“Im broke," he said; 
*an' I'm fightin' for 
the champeenship of 
Mitchel Field to- 
night.” 

“ All right,” said the 
judge; “‘bring the 
money in to-morrow 
morning, and tell me 
how you made 

out. . . . Next case." 

Two ragged and undersized foreigners 
now stood at the bar. 

“ Peddling without a license," said the 
attendant. 

“Guilty?” asked the judge. 

Each gave a frightened nod. 

“A dollar apiece; pay at the desk." He 
waved them away. ai have a number of 
these cases every day," he said to me 
aside; “New York is overrun with un- 
licensed peddlers.” 

“Ellen Clancy! Becky Cohen!” The 
attendant’s voice sang out. 

A stout, red-faced Irishwoman took up 
a defiant stand before the judge. Beside 
her stood a poorly dressed woman well 
past middle age, with the rounded back 
and shoulders of one who has spent her 
years over a stove (Continued on page 167) 
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The Top Is All That Can Stop You 
If You Keep Going Up 


Carl Gray was never content to rest if he saw a way to learn something he 
didn’t know, and he wanted to know everything about railroads—At 
fifty-seven he is president of the great Union Pacific railway 
system, and he still believes it is “not what you can 
get, but what you can do" that counts 


HE Overland Limited was a few 
minutes late, and so there was a 
trifling delay in Carl Gray's ar- 
rival. He had asked me to be a* 
his office in Omaha at ten, and i: 
was perhaps a quarter after when he ap- 
peared. Meanwhile, I sat watching the 
ups and downs of a construction elevator 
on a new office building, and wondering 
what manner of man I was about to meet. 

I knew something of what he had done. 
I was well aware that few men had ever 
held so many important railroad positions 
as he. I knew that he had climbed from 
the lowly rungs of the railroad ladder un- 
til he was senior vice president of the rail- 
road he started with, and general manager 
of another great associated railroad; that 
he became president of an electric railway 
system, and a little later of the Great 

orthern, one of James J. Hill's trans- 
continental lines; that he was still later 
made president of the Western Maryland 
Railway, and at the same time chairman 
of the Wheeling and Lake Erie; that dur- 
ing the war he was director of division of 
operation of all railroads in the United 
States under Federal control; and that 
since 1920 he had been president of the 
great Union Pacific system. 

An imposing record! But beyond this 
chronicle of facts I had only one first-hand 
clue to his character: I had noted that 
nearly all his letters and telegrams to me 
were marked “en route,” and from these 
I concluded that he was not the “sitting 
still" type of president. 


Then the door opened and Mr. Gray - 


himself strode in. There was no mistaking 
him. He brought vigor and power into 
the unpretentious office. I am not far 
short of six feet myself, but I had to look 
up to Carl Raymond Gray. Truly, he is a 
big man in more senses than one. When 
he gripped my hand I realized there was 
muscle behind the grip, the kind of muscle 
that once moved trunks and handled ties. 
His hair is iron-gray, and in his eyes there 
is an unquestioning friendliness. 

And then we talked—for one hour, two, 
and well on into the third, until a nervous 
secretary came to remind Mr. Gray of a 
waiting meeting. As the minutes passed, 
I realized more and more clearly that here 
was a man, always deliberate of speech, 
yet trained to powerful, incisive thinking, 
with vigorous muscles of mind correspond- 
ing to the tough muscles of his body. 

Carl Gray was born fifty-seven years 
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By Neil M. Clark 


ago, in a little Arkansas village seventy- 
two miles from any railroad. Not until be 
was fourteen years old was a railroad built 
through his home town; but, long before 
that, railroads, and all things pertainin 
to them, came to be associated in his min 
with the adventure of travel and discovery 
in the world beyond his village world. 

Twice his parents took him, as a boy, 
on visits to Maine nearly two thousand 
miles away. Those were wonderful ex- 
periences for a lad from a little out-of-the- 
way nook, for he crossed the Mississippi, 
and the Ohio, and the Hudson, saw many 
of the great cities of the East, and had 
many glimpses of ways of living which, 
for all he had seen of them previously, 
might as well have been on another planet. 

s it very strange, then, that a powerful 
association nren up between these ex- 
periences and railroads, and that the boy 
conceived of railroading itself as a great 
adventure? 

At any rate, that is what happened. 
Railroading to Carl Gray is a great ad- 
venture, the one all-absorbing activity of 
his life! 


“NAY FATHER,” Mr. Gray told. me, 
“was professor of mathematics at 
the University of Arkansas. My mother 
was artistically inclined. It wasin the book 
for meto choose some calling that wouldn't 
disgrace them. But railroading was the 
only calling that had any appeal for me, 
and my parents thought it was awfull 

“When I was fifteen years old I had 
finished the course at the preparatory 
school and was ready to enter the uni- 
versity; but I was six feet tall and as thin 
as two boards clapped together. Some of 
the college authorities suggested to my 
father that it might be e 
out of school a couple of years, and work. 
He thought it over, and agreed. 

“This plan suited me exactly. Of course 
my parents fully expected me to go back 
to school when the two years were up; 
but I had my own ideas on that point. 

“The job I got was in the station of the 
St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad 
(popularly known as the 'Frisco') at 

ayetteville, Arkansas. There was a sta- 
tion agent, a telegraph operator, and a 
helper at that station. And then there 
was me. I helped the helper. I cleaned 
the stoves and spittoons; swept, helped 
rustle the baggage, ran errands, delivered 
messages, and between times learned te- 


or me to stay 


Kiriphys My wages were nothing a month, 
and I paid the telegraph operator five 
dollars to teach me S hat he knew. 

* After about six months I was a pr 
good telegrapher, and I got a fesular ob 
as relief agent. From that, I went on to 
one job after another." 

“Your promotions came pretty rapidly, 


didn't they?" I asked. 


No," Mr. Gray replied thoughtfully. 
“I went ahead at just about the average 
rate, I think. The point is, I kept going. 
I was with the Frisco twenty-eight years 
in all, and it was twenty-one years before ` 
I became second vice president. I was a 
telegraph operator and station agent for 
three years, a chief clerk for two years 
more, a commercial agent and district and 
division freight agent for nine years, a 
division superintendent for three years, 
and üpetintendedt of transportation and 
general manager for six years after that." 

As he told me about those years of slow 
but steady climbing, I saw Carl Gray as a 
ie man utterly absorbed in his work. 

e was never content to rest, as long as he 
saw a way to learn something he did not 
yet know; and he wanted to know every- 
thing about railroads. 

“ Not long ago,” he told me, ** I went to 
attend a meeting with the older long- 
service men of the Frisco line. As I sat 
ameng them, I was able to pick out the 
men whe had helped me. There was one 
who taught me how ties were laid, and 
why they had to be a certain dimension. 
There was the man who had been agent in 
the first station I worked at—he taught 
me a lot. There were others who had 
taught me what I knew about train dis- 
patching, track laying, roadbed con- 
struction, getting and handling freight and 
passenger traffic. I could pick them 
out and identify each one with some step 
in my progress, and I said to myself: 

“< Those are the men who taught me 
everything I know!’ 


A I? WAS curious to me, going back after 

a number of years, to see, from what 
they told me, how legends and traditions 
grow up about a man. Incidents that had 
slipped out of my mind they treasured and 
reminded me of, and I found they had a 
Carl Gray in their thoughts who never ex- 
isted—at least, J never knew him. lt is 
hard to separate a man from the leg- 
end that grows up about him, and the 
legend is partly (Continued on page 171) 
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CARL GRAY was born seventy-two miles from a 
railroad—yet railroading has been the ““Great Adven- 
ture” of his life. He started out at fifteen as “helper” 
in a St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad branch 
office. At forty-two he was senior vice president of 
that road, and general manager of another; later, he 
became president of three important roads. In these 


Carl R. Gray 


years he 'was learning from such teachers as James J. 
Hill, John D. Rockefeller, and Judge Love +, dean 
of American railroad men, as well as from the workers 
in the ranks. In the World War Mr. Gray was Direc- 
tor of Division of Operations of the railroads in the 
United States, and since 1920 he has been president 
of the great Union Pacific railway system. 
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Frederick P. Keppel 


As PRESIDENT of the Carnegie Corporation, Mr. of Columbia University, thi 
Keppel holds the purse strings to the income from war, director of foreign o 
$135,000,000—the fortune left in trust for certain Red Cross, commissioner for the United States to tit 
philanthropic purposes by the late Andrew Carnegie. International Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Kepp 

and, 


In the six years preceding his present position, Mr. forty-nine years old. He is a native of Staten 
Keppel was in turn dean of the undergraduate school New York. 


rd assistant secretary o! 
erations of the American 
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Keppel’s Job is to Pour Oil 
On Troubled Waters 


As head of the Carnegie Corporation, Frederick P. Keppel must listen to all sorts 
of appeals for help, and then decile how to disburse an annual in- 
come of seven million dollars s-His experiences as a college 
dean, as a buffer in the VWWar Department during 
the war, and in other ticklish jobs 


OW would you like to be spend- 
ingtheincomeof $13 5,000,000? 
Now don't tell me that such 
things don’t happen. This one 


as. 

And don't say, either, that it must be 
a pretty soft job. 
people who had to fill the place didn't 
think so. When they wanted a man to 
spend those millions they fairly combed 
tlie country to find the right one. 

They were thel watchdogs of the Car- 
negie Corporation, the custodians of the 
late steelmaster's wealth. The corpora- 
tion needed a president a while back, and 
among the scores of possibilities they con- 
sidered was Frederick P. Keppel. When 
they examined his record they found it had 
as many peaks as a seismographic chart of 
an caniquake shock. He had a genius, it 
appeared, for persuading people to work 
together in harmony. From the evidence 
of his career and the power of his person- 
ality, they chose him to superintend one 
of the great fortunes of all time. 

This is the story of Keppel—it is not 
easy to put that story into words. But 
one thing about him becomes clear at first 
sight: he is almost sure-fire at getting men 
together and persuading them to agree 
upon the job in hand. Put him among a 
group of squabbling people, and pretty 
soon their discord begins to disappear. 
Those who were about to say, “Is that 
so?” and walk out, say instead, “That is 
so,”and remain. 

Thave known Keppel for ten years. But 
that seemed to me hardly long enough! So 
Thave sought the testimony of those whose 
acquaintance goes back for three decades 
and more, to the days when, as a lanky 
youngster, he was a daily patron of Sweet's 
MIN and Fish Stand in the Fulton Street 

arket, hard by the New York end of 
Brooklyn Bridge. There, each noon, he 
fought the fires of a great temptation. 

escribed upon the venerable and fly- 
specked: menu of the Sweet emporium was 
a "regular" lunch, consisting of boiled 
fresh codfish, bread and butter, at a cost 
of fifteen cents. 

For spendthrifts with twenty cents there 
was a "special" lunch. It was exactly the 
sameasthe “ regular," except for the added 
delicacy of egg sauce upon the codfish. 

Each noon, the lanky youth heard the 
siren call of that twenty-cent banquet. 
But each day, for lack of a nickel, he stoi- 
cally ordered the simpler repast. He never 


t isn't. Leastwise, the : 


By Ralph Hayes 


tasted that egg sauce. And now he never 
will; for, though Keppel to-day commands 
nickels Simin to smother in egg sauce 
all the codfish cruising on the Grand 
Banks, Sweet's stand has long since dis- 
ipu It has gone the way of all fish. 

have pursued, too, those folks who wit- 
nessed long ago his first major job of han- 
dling people. That was when he was the 
dean of Columbia University, in New York 
City, with a family of several thousand 
students on his hands. 

A dean, at best, treads a rocky road to 
popularity. More often, he doesn't tread 
in that direction at all. For he is the col- 
lege disciplinarian. He lectures the dull- 
ards, threatens the wayward, ejects the 
flunkers. Only criminal court judges trans- 
mit more bad news per year per capita 
than deans do. The hearts broken by col- 
lege deans last year in the Middle Atlantic 
States, if placed end to end, would reach 
from Dan to Beersheba and back to Dan. 

Keppel undertook to change this. He 
made it his business to get acquainted 
with every student in Columbia Univer- 
sity. There is a moral in his method, for 
those of us who have trouble in remember- 
ing even a few score of friends. My own 
memory in this respect is—well, it isn't 
one of the things our family boasts of to 
the neighbors. When I have met half a 
dozen persons in rapid succession, the 
whole lot of them becomes a murky mass 
in my memory: as if they had been dumped 
into a melting pot together and stewed for 
forty days and forty nights. 


KEPPEL had to deal with strangers in 
lots of hundreds and a total of thou- 
sands. To do it he ingeniously rigged up 
a Ready Recollector. 

First, he had to learn their names. He 
did that by becoming editor of the college 
catalogue. He prepared the list of students 
for the printer, and read and corrected the 
proofs. There were yards and yards of 
them. But when he got through he knew 
the names—first, last, and middle—of 
every boy on the roll. 

Having got their names from proof- 
reading the catalogue, he took from the 
registration records their personal histo- 
ries. Then he went to the director of the 
gymnasium for still more data. 

Every freshman, immediately after re- 

rting to his physical instructor, found 

iiméelf being “mugged.” One complete 
set of the resulting photographs went to 


Dean Keppel, who ruthlessly decapitated 
them and pasted the heads on their corre- 
sponding registration cards. He sat up 
nights studying these combinations of 
name, face, and pedigree, with the result 
that students began to write letters home, 
telling how the dean had recognized them | 
at sight. He could look up from his desk : 
at the baggy trousers, oversized collar, ' 
and blank expression of a newly arrived | 
freshman, and say, “Well, if it isn't John 
Robinson, of Tacoma. I hear your debat- 
ing team won the high-school champion- 
ship out your way last year. Sit down." 
tt this doesn’t seem important to you, 
just wang a confession from yourself about 
ow you feel when the barber or the head 
waiter or the check girl calls you by your 
proper name. 


(GETTING on speaking terms with the 
students was a beginning. But Kep- 
pel wanted to know more than their names 
and faces. A skin-deep acquaintance was 
too thin. He began to dig deeper. 

“It is easier,” he said, “to know and to 
remember a person who has been under 
your own roof; and it is easier for him to 
remember you." 

: In applying that idea, it was necessary 
to acquire the roof. So he persuaded the 
university trustees to make an appropri- 
ation for a Dean's House. That didn't en- 
tirely solve the problem, either. “For no 
self-respecting student," he explains, 
“calls upon the dean. We had to find a 
way to make it a proper indoor sport." 

Many of the college men were preparing 
for special professions. Keppel began in- 
viting in the deans of the various post- 
graduate schools of the university, to meet 
the undergraduates who were “ preping” 
for those particular professional schools. 
Harlan F. Stone, for instance, then dean of 
the Law School, now associate justice of 
the U. S. Supreme Court, came to meet the 
undergraduates who expected later to “go 
law." On that night, and others, the crowd 
filled the first floor, blocked the stairways, 
and overflowed into the servants' bed- 
rooms. ''Going over to the dean’s” was 
becoming the thing to do. 

Soon after Keppel took office, and just 
before college closed, a dozen men received 
a summons to his sanctum. They were 
dumfounded; for none of them was scho- 
lastically delinquent; not one had a guilty 
conscience. 

When they (Continued on page 176) 
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The Minister Who Thought 
He Was a Failure 


A Jen Culliton story 


By Nelia Gardner White 


ILLUSTRATIONS BZ2^HERMAN PFEIFER 


HERE are two sides to every sit- 
uation. There were two to the mat- 
ter of Rev. John Marrow. One, 
though we'll come to that later, 
belonged to John Marrow himself. 
The other belonged to the folks who came 
each Sunday to the little weather-beaten 
church at the Corners to hear him preach. 

They were fewer than in years past. 
Once the sheds in back were filled each 
Sunday: the Maynes’ surrey with its 
fringe around the top, the old but well- 
washed buckboard of the Laraways, the 
rubber-tired turnout of Johnny Frazier, 
Walter Jones’s yellow-wheeled carry-all— 
they were in the same place every Sun- 
day morning at half past ten, rain or 
snow or shine. 

The sheds had not been full now, 
though, for several years. The Maynes 
had gone West. The Laraway girls 
had gone away to college, and drove, 
now, a small scarlet car like a young 
wheeled demon, over the hills, never 
dreaming of stopping at the Corners 
church. Johnny Frazier had opened a 
gasolene station at his place, and his 
folks had a little roadside booth for sell- 
ing ice cream and ginger ale. Their best 
trade was on Sunday. Walter Jones 
still came, sat in the same pew; but his 
wife was dead and the children never 
came with him. * 

It is small wonder, perhaps, that folks 
didn’t come. John Marion was getting 
old; he talked slowly—of faith and justi- 
fication and atonement, terms that were 
old-fashioned and meaningless to the 
new generation. He looked over the 
tops of his glasses before each of his 
many summaries. He urged, even after 
twenty-seven years, that the young 
folks come to prayer-meeting. There 
were, perhaps, half a dozen of the “old 
guard" left; and a few of their children 
came, but their grandchildren not at all. 

Jen Culliton was one who still came. 
She never thought much about the 
matter; she just went. It was part of 
Sunday and had been, ever since she 
was a girl. She had been the eldest of 
ten, and, oh, the scrubbings, the hair- 
smoothings, the buttonings, the ad- 
monitions it had meant to get nine, 
besides herself, ready for church and 
Sunday-school! You might have thought 
she’d have hated it, but she never did. 
There was something very soul-satisfying 
in that long line of starched white dresses 
and blouses and shining faces. It 
happened once a week, and only once, 
that they were all clean and good together. 

After she was married, she had kept on 
going as a matter of course. She worked 
terribly hard six days out of every week, 


and the seventh she rested. Sometimes, 
in the first years after her husband had 
died, she was hard put to it to have a 
whole white dress for her girl, Margaret, 
or a respectable blouse for Philip, but she 
managed somehow. Now she had taken 
her sister’s four children to raise, after 
their mother’s death, and she had Caro- 
line, the eldest, to help her every Sunday 
with Joe and Ollie and little blind Peter. 

John Marrow had been preaching at 
the Corners when she was first married. 
He’d not been so old then nor so set in 
his ways. He’d not had, then, that dis- 
couraged droop to his shoulders nor that 
quaver in his voice. He was old now, 


there was no doubt of it; and yet he was 
as much a part of Sunday to Jen as was 
the day part of the week. It was not, 
erhaps, the things he said that inspired 
er. Sometimes, it must be confessed, 
she did not even listen. But she gained 
a peace there, in the big musty room, 
that lasted her throughout the week. 
And now they were talking of putting 
him out and having the new minister 
from Claremont come on Sunday after- 
noons. The young folks didn't attend, 
there wasn't much of a Sunday-school— 
it was time they had some young man. 


But Jen felt irritated and lost whenever 
she thought about it. John Marrow was 
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something steady and lasting in her 
firmament. She knew the things people 
said were so; but she thought, too, of all 
the years of service the Rev. Mr. Marrow 
had given to the little old church, and 
she felt it would be a sort of betrayal to 
let him go now. He did his best, and his 
support was feeble. She got to thinking, 
one Sunday when there were only a few 
there, that maybe she hadn't been as 
faithful as she might have been. She 
promised herself she'd go to prayer-meet- 
ing Thursday night. 


ON THURSDAY night Jen came in 
from the barn about half past six. It 
was May and the old Culliton place was 
filled from end to end with the warm, soft 
fragrance of apple blossoms and lilacs. 
School was over, and the children were 
visiting their father in Maryland. The 
house was empty without them; but it 
was quiet and restful, and Jen felt a tired 
content. It had been a good day; she 
and Zeb (who helped her on the farm) 
had finished a big day’s work. She had 
a basket of eggs on her arm, and when 
she reached the back porch she put the 
basket on the top step and sat beside it. 

She sat silent for some minutes, letting 
the pleasant warm breeze, the memory- 
laden smells, and the comfortably drowsy 
settling-down noises of the chickens 


iT Gn d SU J X 
getting her, against her will. 


mingle with her thoughts. Suddenly, from 
down toward the Corners, there came a 
faint, sweet chiming, the sound of the first 
bell for Thursday-night prayer-meeting. 

Jen gave a little start—she had for- 
gotten it was Thursday. She got to her 
feet, her big frame a little cumbersome 
from years and the day’s accumulated 
weariness. She was a queer enough fig- 
ure, was Jen Culliton—a big, bony, awk- 
ward woman in khaki shirt and trousers, 
sandy hair pushed ruthlessly back be- 
neath a ragged straw hat, skin tanned and 
roughened by years of work in the open, 
chin square and purj/* ful as any man's. 
And yet there was a dignity and ageless- 
ness about Jen that was very close to 
grandeur. 

She went into the house, washed at 
the kitchen sink and went to her room, 
where she changed the khaki clothes for 
a clean gingham, and tidied her hair. 
Because she was tired was no excuse to 
her for not keeping her promise, even 
though the promise was only to herself. 

“I clean forgot it was prayer-meeting 
night!” she said once to herself. “Pll 


hurry and get there before it's over." 

She did not get out any of the horses; 
it was but a little way, and she could 
walk it in less time than she could hitch 
up. She thought, and rightly, that her 
coming at all was what would count. 


She went on, faltering a little . . . 
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She swung along the roadside, hurrying a 
little because she was late. She had a 
peculiarly mannish stride, and sometimes 
folks laughed to see her go by. But it 
was friendly laughter, for everyone 


' respected Jen Culliton and realized that 


her odd dress and walk became her big- 
ness, and were not altogether out of 
place when you remembered that for 
pcs she had the trouble with 
er heart—she had run the Culliton place 
fogeended: 
ll the way along Jen kept thinking 
of Mr. Marrow. He lived three miles 
away on a little patch of stony farm land 
and, even when the drifts were the worst, 
he was always there to ring the first bell for 
prayer meeting. He’d not been very well 
when he first came, and he would just 
preach for them to help out for a year 
or two, he said, till he should get his 
strength back. They couldn't pay much 
at the Corners, of course. And here he 
was yet—half farmer, half preacher— 
grown old among them! Jen felt a queer 
tightness at her throat, just thinking of 
him. She had a curious shame because 
she had not oftener gone to prayer- 
meeting. 

Jen came near the church, its worn old 
bulk rising gray and desolate out of the 
colorful May twilight. The little yard was 
neat, because Mr. Marrow kept it so; 
but the sheds were 
broken and the paint 
was peeling off. The 
apple orchard across the 
way, Jen thought, would 
have been a more fit 
place for prayer. 

As she stepped into 
the vestibule, she heard 
a voice raised appealing- 
ly. It was Mr. Matos 
himself and Jen was 
aware, in a moment, of a 
strange quality in his 
voice—not his regular: 
Sunday tones at all. 


“YoY know, Lord,” 
he was saying, 
* what 'tis to be alone! 
Why can't I get them to 
come? I've been failing 
Thee, Lord! 'Most thir- 
ty years and not one in 
Thy house on Thursda 

night! I'm not wort 

even the little they give 
me—and they're going 
to turn me out! I've 
tried, Lord; I've tried 
with all there is in me, 
but I can't keep the 
young ones, they stra 

away out into the world. 
'They laugh at me and 
my message! Mary— 
oh, Lord—Mary thinks 
they're right; she thinks 
Ive failed, too! And 
I have—I'm all alone— 
Lord, stay Thou 


Through the doorway 
jen Culliton saw the 
owed white head above 
the old red plush chair 
by the leader's table. 
here was no one else 
in the big, bare room. 
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She went out as quietly as she could, and 
up the road toward home. The great mass 
of apple blossoms across from the church 
was a misty gray and sometimes she 
stumbled, because she could not quite see 
the path. i 

She found she couldn’t eat much supper. 
When she was in bed, she didn’t pretend to 
sleep. She tried to think the thing out. 
She felt, though she did not know just why, 
a curious responsibility in the matter. She 
shrank, with a reluctance unlike her, from 
the responsibility. It was a business so 
filled with emotion and sentiment that 
she was afraid of it. Jen was as full of sen- 
timent as a milkweed pod is full of seeds, 
but she fled from expression of it, as 
though she realized it was hopelessly out 
of place in her big, awkward, homely self. 

But she couldn’t put the thought of old 
Mr. Marrow away from her. Probably, in 
a few days, they d ask the other minister 
to come. Who'd tell Mr. Marrow? Was 
there really one among them so hard of 
heart as to be able to do it? They couldn't 
—an old man like him! Why, he was so 
feeble he'd only last a little while, anyway. 
And they begrudged him his peace for 
that little while! And he'd been so good to 
them all! 


N THE morning she called up Allie 

Parsons. 

“Hello, Allie! This ïs Jen. You folks 
pretty busy plantin'? . . . Say, Allie, I've 
got it in my head I want a little party 
to-night. I just made a couple gallons of 
ice cream; can't you folks come over and 
help meeat it? . . . Oh, any time, soon as 
you get your supper work out of the 
way! I’m lonesome, with all the children 
gone. . . . All right, Allie!" 

After that she called up the Fraziers and 
Laraways and Bartons and Joneses—all 
the neighbors on the hills close at hand. 
She made it a point that the young folks 
come, in spite of Caroline and she others 
not being there. 

“Tve got a birthday coming in a couple 
days—guess I have a right to a birthday 
party!" she told herself. She went into 
the kitchen, and broke eggs recklessly for 
angel-food and golden cake and solid 
chocolate. She ground up meat for sand- 
wiches and image the house bright and 
dustless. She had a little fright in her 
heart all day long as to what she was 
going to do, and she grew confused when 
she tried to find words for her task. 

After farm chores were done, the neigh- 
bors began to come. A few years back 
they'd had such gatherings often, and 
they all seemed glad to resume the habit. 
Allie and her family were first, and then 
came the Laraways. Even the two 
Laraway girls had come in the little red 
car. They brought an armful of bright- 
colored music, as Jen had asked them to 
do. It was a jolly crowd, full of reminis- 
cences and friendly gossip. Fat Mrs. 
Frazier's big laugh set them off into a new 
gale of merriment every few minutes. 
Allie asked Jen to get out her old photo- 
graphs, and even the young folks had a 
lot of fun over them. Dot Larawav 
played the old organ, and they sang all 
the jazziest of the jazzy new pieces. T hey 
were noisy and happy. But Heh certainly 
did miss Caroline. 

Then they opened the ice cream— 
yelow with eggs and cream—and the 

oys put on Jen's big aprons and passed 
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the refreshments around. It was while 
they were eating that Jen gathered her 
courage into her hands and stood up. 

“Speech, Jen!" someone called out. 
Everyone laughed. 

Jen tried to smile, but found it too 
serious a moment. 

“ Folks," she said, and the laughter died 
away suddenly, as all the little sounds of 
nature die away before the majesty of a 
storm. “Folks, I suppose you all won- 
dered why I got it into my head to have a 
party to-night, wigh the children away 
and all. Maybe bou I had some 
reason outside of Ast neighborhood fun, 
though that's reason enough, goodness 
knows! But this isn’t my party. "Tisn't 
yours, either. It's Rev. Mr. Marrow's!" 

They were all listening. Jen wished 
they wouldn't listen quite so intently— 
it was hard to talk with everyone's eyes 
turned her way, and she wasn't so much 
of a talker at best. 

"We've been remembering to-night 
some of the days when we were younger. 
But there's some things we seem to have 
forgotten. Dot Laraway, I wonder if you 
remember one Christmas when you were 
four or five, and you came to the Christ- 
mas exercises at the church and there 
wasn't any Santa Claus? You cried and 
cried; I recall just how you looked, curled 
up in your father's arms, your face all 
wet and hot from crying. It was a 
bitter night, and it had snowed so over in 
the Hollow during the day that the man 
who had promised to be Santa Claus 
hadn't come. Mr. Marrow slipped out 
and got out his horse and drove over after 
that suit. He had to walk part of the 
way, but he got back in time to be the 
funniest, jolliest Santa you'd ever seen! 

“Johnny Frazier, do you remember the 
time you fell off the barn and broke some 
ribs, ‘most killed yourself? I reckon you 
ain't forgot it! Remember how Mr. 
Marrow drove over two miles and back 
every night to help with the chores till 
you got so's you could be round again?" 


HE didn't wait for jena Frazier to 
answer, though he half rose as though 
to speak. 

“ Bill Jones, maybe you’ ve sort of forgot 
the time your pa died. You was prett 
small. It was pretty hard sledding, 
guess, with so many of you young ‘uns 
to feed and dress. I remember seeing Mr. 
Marrow over plowing your garden—and 
didn’t he pay you boys for helping pick 
his newbies berries hed always 
picked himself before? 

“Remember when your Cora had diph- 
theria, Allie? Who was it come every 
day to see if he could help out? 

“Who was it bought Sunday-school 
papers for the children, out of his own 
pocket, when we thought we couldn’t 
afford 'em any longer? Mary—maybe 
you won't thank me for calling it to mind 
—but there was a time when you and Jim 
was close to parting over some picayune 
little quarrel, and all us neighbors was 
taking sides with one or the other of you 
and egging you on to quarrel all the more. 
And Mr. Marrow came over one afternoon 
when I was there, and he made us all cry 
before we got through. It was the end of 
the quarrel.” 

Mary Burton’s face was crimson, but 
her eyes were suddenly wet, too. 

“And I don’t know what I'd have done 


myself if I couldn't have gone down there 
to the Corners every Sunday. It's sort 
of put peace and courage into me, seemed 
sometimes as though I couldn't bear all 
the trouble and responsibility that came 
to me; but I found out how— I found out 
how! After Steve went, 'twasn't so easy 
—a good many rough spots come in the 
road. I don't believe there's anybody 
here that hasn’t come to rough spots, 
when it comes to that; and I guess, if 
you'll think it over, vou'll find out that 
Jobn Marrow was there 'most every time 
to help you over ’em!” 


HERE was shame on all the faces. 
“Now, Mr. Marrow’s old. He's slow, 
he's old-fashioned, sometimes he's tire- 
some. We're tired of him, maybe. You 
oung pope think he's out of date. 
ebbe he 1s. He's great on faith—sort 
of his hobby. You say folks don't talk 
about things that way any more. Mebbe 
not; but when the Dallas boy was 
arrested for stealing, I noticed how every 
last one of you girls and boys who'd 
layed round with him, stuck bv him! 
"imes ain't changed so much—only meb- 
be you practice faith more'n you preach 
it. And I wonder if you didn’t learn 
your first lessons in faith right down there 
at the Corners church! Seems to me it’s 
up to us to put our shoulders under the 
wheel. There's enough young folks up 
here to make a good, live Sunday-school, 
and I don't know why you can't have lors 
of good, jolly church socials like you uscd 
to have. À minister ain't all of a church; 
it's got to have members. 

“Mebbe you don't agree with all of 
Mr. Marrow’s notions; but, I sav, when 
he’s done so much for us all, we'd ought 
to stand by him for the few years he's got 
left. It would be worse'n shooting an old 
horse that can't work any more, to let 
him go. He has a wife that's half invalid. 
What would he do without the little he 

ets here? Why not even make it more? 

ost of us have been let to prosper. 
I'm willing to put another hundred a vear 
in the salary, and I guess all of us could 
give some more if we tried. Mebbe I 
shouldn't tell it, but last Thursday night 
I made up my mind to go to prayer 
meeting. I hadn't been in a year.” 

Jen paused, swallowing hard. Emotion 
was getting her, against her will! She 
went on, faltering a little . . . Old Mr. 
Marrow, all alone in the old church. 
Alone—after twenty-seven veats of labor 
for that church! Praying there—alsne. 
Knowing he was a failure. They all saw 
him, as she had... . 

“But he isn't; it's our job now to show 
him he hasn't been a failure. To pay 
him back a little of what we've received 
from him. What if he hadn't been there, 
those hard times I’ve spoken about? 
Folks, let's all get together agaia— 
Sunday morning!" 

They were still fora long minute. Then 
Dot Laraway began to play softly, “How 
Firm a Foundation,” and they all sang 
it. Allie stood up then. 

“You're right, Jen. We've been awful 
thoughtless. | Why—when I think about 
that time we "most lost Cora! I'm willing 
to put a little more in toward a raise in 
the salary; let's see if we can raise it three 
hundred, anyway—and tell him Sunday!” 

They gathered around Jen Culliton 
then, making pledges, drawn yet closer 
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together by their new common cause. 

On Sunday morning Jen was there, as 
usual, five minutes before the last bell 
rang. There was old Walter Jones in his 
pew, Allie and her family in theirs—three 
or four others. Jen didn't know quite 
what she'd expected, but as she walked 
up to her place and sat down she was 
conscious of a sharp disappointment. It 
was all just as usual. Then she saw the 
two great crocks full of mountain pinks 
up by the pulpit. She saw, too, the little 
table down in front shining and free from 
dust. The first heaviness of heart turned 
to lightness. They kad meant it! Then 
she heard a car drive in beside the 
church, and another. There came the 
Laraways—seven of them! There was 
Johnny Frazier and Mary and their girl’s 
children with them; f Teien cousin 
Lem and his wife; the Payne boys from 
down in the Hollow; Bill Follansbee, 
from up past Jen's. 


ITH the flowers and the 
white dresses of the 
children and all, it was like an 
old-time Children's Day, Jen 
thought. Her heart was very 
full. Johnny Frazier went 
up and laid an envelope on 
the pulpit. There was a 
ueer tension over the room. 
olks were all acutely aware 
of each other and yet afraid 
to look at each other, a 
little ashamed of the emo- 
tion they could not hide. 
Old Mr. Marrow sat there 
with the envelope in his 
hands, staring at the paper 
it contained, even after they 
were all still, wait- 
ing for him to an- 
nounce the first 
hymn. Jen noticed 
how very white 
his hair was, how 
stooped his old 
shoulders, how 
deep the lines in 
his i A Hishands, 
holding the en- 
velope, trembled. 
Jen suddenly 
couldn't look at | 
him. She looked, 
instead, at the .$ 
Plants children in 
the seat ahead of 
her. For aninstant 
it seemed to Jen 
they were her 


out a big white handkerchief and rubbed 
at his glasses. Jen had a swift memory 
of a picture of “The Good Shepherd” that 
used to hang in the Sunday-school room 
when she was a child. He'd been like that 
to them—and they'd forgotten! For 
several long seconds he stood there, rub- 


She heard a voice raised appealingly. It 


Philip and Mar- 
garet come back 
out of the long ago. 


wasMr.Marrow himself and Jen was aware, 
in a moment, of a strange quality in his 
voice—not his reguler Sunday tones at all 


She remembered 
Mr. Marrow's 
coming to dinner once and bringing them 
a little rabbit for a pet. He had always 
had a way with children. The stillness in 
the big room was becoming unbezrable. 
It hurt. A soft breeze, sweeping across 
the room between open windows, was 
almost a voice. 

Then he stood up. the shabby, old 
preacher in his worn Prince Albert. He 
peered over his glasses at them, and the 
old habit bothered no one, was suddenly 
only a loved part of him. 

“Dearly beloved," he said at last in his 
quavering voice, then paused and drew 


bing away at the silver-rimmed spectacles, 
not able to go on. The whiteness of his 
handberchict made Jen remember some- 
one had said he did the washing since his 
wife had been so poorly. Mary Plants 
bent over, pretending to straighten her 
Tom’s tie, and Jen saw her brush her 
sleeve swiftly across her eyes before she 
lifted her head. 

“Dearly beloved,” he began again, 
swallowed hard and stopped.  Jen's lids 
smarted; she ached to go on for him. He 
seemed so very old and frail there, back 
of the great, glowing bouquets of mountain 
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pinks. Too frail to carry all that great 
joy that crowded past his emotion and 
found place in his kind, faded-blue old 
eyes. That just giving an old man his 
rightful dues should bring a look like 
that! Big Jen Culliton felt very small and 
humble, had a feeling that everyone else 
in the room felt small and 
humble, too. Then strength 
came to the bent shoulders 
and they straightened, if ever 
so little. Words came, too, 
halting but fervent, stammer- 
ing, but from such depths 
as, perhaps, only Jen had 
known existed. 

“The Lord is my Shepherd. 
... [shall not want!" he said 
brokenly. “Friends, I forgot 
it. I was down in the valley of 
the shadow—and I was afraid! 
I prayed for a miracle, not 
believing it would come! I 
feel little and ashamed—that 
you should do this for me. I'm 
worn out. I can’t 
do service for the 
Lord like I used to. 
I was discouraged, 
please God you 
will never know 
how discouraged! 
It—it was so black 
—I couldn’t see 
any light, not even 
a small light. My 
faith was so small! 
No one came to 
the Lord’s house 
to the mid-week 
service. I—I re- 
belled—I thought 
I was all alone! 
I—I've had poor 
luck these last 
year on my place. 

hings wouldn’t 
grow for me. My 
wife had to have a 
little operation, I 
heard—I thought 
you didn't want 
me any more. It 
—it seemed like a 
wall on every side. 
When—I thought 
I was going to leave 
you—after all these 
years—I—I’m an 
old man, I can't 
stand up to disap- 
pointments like I 
used to!" He 
fingered again the 
paper, looked down on them all; Jen 
thought again of “The Good Shepherd." 
He reached once more for his glasses, 
“TIl try to work harder this year. It—it's 
good to be wanted!" There was suddenly 
the pathos of a wistful child in the old voice, 
but on the old face was a kind of radiance. 

Even flyaway Jeanne Laraway was 
crying, suddenly unashamed. 


HAT afternoon Allie called Jen up: 
“Jen—you heard about Mr. Mar- 
row?" 

*No; what is it?" 

*He—they found bim in his chair 
this afternoon—just like he was asleep. 
Jen, they said he was smiling!” 

(The End) 


I Went to the Klondike 
On My Father's Shoulders! 


Tt never occurred to Dad, merry and reckless wanderer that he was, to leave his 
family behind when he set out for gold or adventure — Sitting astride his 
neck, it was fun for me to watch the long line of trail-weary men 
clambering up Chilcoot Pass ahead of us; and when he 
steered his little boat safely through Miles Can- 
yon I stood on the bank and cheered him 
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WAS a child of the Klondike Trail. 
When I scaled the slippery steeps of 
the Chilcoot Pass I was sitting gayly 
astride my father’s neck, clinging to 
his hair with both hands. 

Yet the glamour and the tragedy, the 
heartbreak and the glory of that golden 
epoch are mine, both by reason of my 
mother’s diary and because Alaskans, 
young and old, love to get together and 
set the camp fires of memory glowing 
again along the trails of the past. Then 
from those yerterdays come trooping the 
Argonauts who sought treasure at the end 
of the Arctic rainbow—that daredevil 
breed of men and women, gay with the 
wine of adventure, strong with the elixir 
: of hope, who swept gallantly over bar- 
riers of danger, privation, and isolation to 
reach the El Dorado of the Yukon. 

From every corner of the world, from 
every station in life they came—ministers, 
doctors, bankers, 
saloon-keepers, 
burglars, and 
bums; nuns and 
courtesans, moth- 
ers with little ba- 
bies and dance-hall 
girls with little 
dogs. In the cities 
of tents and logs 
that sprang up 
along the trail and 
at the end of it, 
three fourths of the 
buildings were sa- 
loons. Day and 
night resounded 
the click of rou- 
lette wheels, the 
shuffle of cards on 
green baize tables, 
where the sky was 
the limit to the 
gambling stakes; 
the tinkle of glasses 
over bars, the 
laughter and danc- 
ing feet of girls 
bedecked with 
nugget jewelry and 
diamonds, the wail 
of violins and the 
banging of pianos. 

But along the 
Golden Trail, the 
Heartbreak Trail, 


the Worst Trail this side of Hell, as it 
was variously known, there was need for 
music and laughter and forgetfulness. It 
was the gayety of the frontier—a defiance 
flung in the face of nerve-racking hard- 
ships and dangers so terrible that the 
Trail of the Covered Wagon was a 
boulevard by comparison. 

Dyea and Skagway were the ports 
where incoming steamers landed their 
thousands of nugget-hungry cheechakoes 
by dropping them over the sides into 
rowboats or onto scows and rafts. Horses 
and cattle were thrown overboard to 
swim ashore as best they might. At the 
beginning of the gold rush, there were no 
warehouses, docks, or freight agents, and 
hundreds of tons of freight were dumped 
on the beach in indescribable confusion, 
while thousands of men and women 
struggled to bring order out of a chaos 
that grew worse with the arrival of each 
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A line of gold seekers scaling Chilcoot Pass in the great Klondike rush of 
'98. Where the trail was steepest, near the summit, fifteen hundred steps 
had been cut in the snow and ice. Up them, daily, toiled a stream of men 
with heavy loads on their backs, climbing single file like a string of ants, t 

while at the foot of the trail hundreds more waited their turn to get in line the hills, 


steamer. Quantities of provisions were 
swept away by encroaching tides, leaving 
destitute the owners who had staked their 
all for their outfits. 

In Dyea’s bedlam my father landed, 
burdened not only with an outft of 
sixteen hundred pounds, but also with his 
frail young wife, three small children (of 
whom I was one), and a black setter 

up. He was blissfully unaware of encum- 
branes, however, and his former pioneer 
experiences had been ample preparation 
for the trip ahead of him. 

He was one of those Irishmen, debonair, 
fearless, and gay, who are born to adven- 
ture as the seagull to the sea. At the age 
of eight, he began his roaming by running 
away from his home in Waterford. He 
knew he had a grandmother in a place 
across the sea called America, and he set 
out to find her. Not only did he attempt 
the impossible, but in addition he handi- 
capped himself at 
the start by taking 
along his trust- 
ing five-year-old 
brother. The two 
absurd little red- 
heads stowed away 
on a ship, and, 
months later, after 
being passed from 
captain to captain 
along the Atlantic 
coast, they were 
actually delivered 
to their astonished 

randmother in 
Yew Orleans! 

After this sea- 
going experience, 
home life proved 
too dull for my 
father. He ran 
away again, be- 
coming succes- 
sively a cabin boy 
on the Mississippi, 
the protégé of two- 

un men in the 
Vest, an Indian 
scout on the plains 
—all before he was 
out of his teens. 
He went to Cali- 


fornia in an ox 
eam, ag 
erded 
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cattle on the range, 
sailed the sea. He could 
weather the gales that 
sent other ships to 
shelter, he could ride 
any horse that ever 
nibbled grass, and in 
the vernacular of his 
day he could “shoot 
the eye out of a mos- 
quito.” 

It was to be expected 
that my father—known 
in the West as “Wild 
Martin"—would marry 
the dainty, feminine 
little person who be- 
came my mother. He 
proposed to her just 
ten minutes after meet- 
ing her and, when she . 
laughingly refused him, 
he followed her across 
the United States and 
made her change her 
mind. After that, it 
was she who followed 
him. No more lovable, 
generous fellow ever 
lived. 

Once, when she 
thought she had him 
tamed and settled in 
an inland village, their 
home burned down and 
they lost everything. 
Dad departed for the 
seaport city to make arrangements for 
rebuilding the house and to collect the 
insurance money. He had his entire 
fortune in his pockets when he wandered, 
as usual, down to the docks. He smelled 
bilgewater in the hold of a little schooner 
that was for sale, and—alas for the 
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domesticating influence of matrimony !— “ 


in two days he returned to my mother 
absolutely penniless, but the proud and 
joyous owner of the “Tyee.” Admirably 
forestalling her objections, he had already 
outfitted the schooner for a trip to Alaska, 
considered then the jumping-off place of 
the world. 


OF COURSE my mother went along. 

She made the little “Tyee” a happy 
home, in which she began to raise her chil- 
dren while my father sailed up and down 


the glamorous Northwest coast, chasing . 


the will-o'-the-wisp of fortune. When the 
first golden whisper of the Klondike strike 
reached him, he made immediate prepa- 
rations to join the stampede. It never 
once occurred to him to deprive his 
family of the great adventure by leaving 
them behind. s 

When he landed us all in Dyea it 

worried him not at all that he had only 
twenty dollars to his name, and that every 
pound of his outfit must be packed in 
relays, either by himself or by packers who 
were charging as much as a dollar a 
ound for transporting freight to the 
akes. Dad always confidently expected 
the unexpected—and to him the unex- 
pected meant something good. 

He started out in great spirits with a 
ninety-pound pack on his back, suiting 
his strides to the diminutive legs of m 
brother Loll and the pup, Shaddy, bot 
trudging along in the rear. Every night 
he pitched our tent a few miles farther on, 
and every day he cheerfully shouldered 
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A camp at the foot of dangerous Chilcoot Pass in the days of the famous Klondike gold rush. 
Thousands of adventurers were in this wild scramble for fortune. 
along the way, and scores of the faint-hearted abandoned their outfits and turned back 


his heavy loads. I never heard him men- 
tion the kedhi of the trail; he remem- 
bered only the glorious adventure of it.: 

We saw animals of every kind pressed 
into service by our fellow gold seekers— 
mules, horses, steers, dogs, and even goats; 
and once we saw a man pushing a bicycle 
with a pack slung over the seat. When it 
rained, the lower trail became a quagmire 
in which pack animals were mired, some 
of them never to rise again. Some fell into 
gulches, and other faithful,tortured beasts, 
urged to the summit with backbreaking 
loads, were heartlessly shoved off into the 
hollows to die when their strength was 
pme In that frenzied stampede, the lust 
or gold seemed to turn men’s hearts to 
stone. 

But if the Dyea Trail was an inferno 
for pack animals, the Skagway Trail was 


infinitely worse. At one time there were 
"twenty-five hundred dead animals along 


the trail, and to-day Dead Horse Canyon 
is paved with bleached bones. An Indian 
told me once that when the sea fog drifts 
"i the canyon on autumn nights, wraiths 
of those long-dead horses, freed at last of 
their packs, rise and go galloping over the 
crags of the mountain ranges. 

On the Dyea Trail dense masses of men 


and animals struggled out of the quagmire: 


of the lower trail only to encounter the 
steeps, the rocks, the snow and ice of the 
dreaded Chilcoot Pass. We saw the faint- 
hearted turn back, abandoning their out- 
fits by the way. We saw others each day 
discarding articles deemed luxuries, and 
pressing on with only necessities. Under 
the hot sun of the sea level piles of butter 
melted by the wayside, slabs of bacon and 
buckets of lard oozed their fats down the 
hillsides. 

At one spot, where the trail branched 
off from the river, those stampeders, 
through with their rubber boots, tossed 
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Many died of exposure 


them on a pile, which grew to tremendous 
proportions. A young Jew, who had made 
camp near us for several nights, sat down 
to rest in the shade of that rubber 
pyramid, and rose with the idea that 
subsequently netted him a fortune. He 
gathered those boots together—and all 
later discards—took them back to Juneau 
and sold them for a big price to outfitting 
gold hunters. 

A "child's-eye view" of the reckless, 
rollicking days of '98 comes to me through 
a charming young weman whose parents 
settled in Skagway during the time Soapy 
Smith, the bandit, was pursuing a career 
more daring and spectacular than any- 
thing offered these days in the movies. 

Soapy was the proprietor of Smith's 
Parlors, a notorious saloon and gamblin 
dive, where every phase of robbery an 
card-cheating flourished. He was the 
leader of a gang of desperadoes drawn 
from all over the continent; a man who 
bribed officials that he might evade the 
law. Fora time he ruled Skagway, making 
it a town of such ill repute that new 
arrivals—unless they were “quick on the 
draw”—dared not pass through it on 
their way to and from the Klondike. 


ET the man was not without his vir- 

tues. He was absolutely fearless, and 
generous to a fault. He would rush out of 
his saloon and stop any kind of a fight; 
anyone “down on his luck" found a friend 
in Soapy too, and the children of the 
town adored him. 

My friend, little more than a toddler 
then, used to run away from her mother 
and go down to watch Soapy Smith greet 
the swarms of passengers landing from the 
steamers, after the dock was built. On 
one end of the dock he had a table, behind 
which he stood while he played a game 
that drew the (Continued on page 186) 


^A 'The Adventure of The 
Shabby Man 


By David Grayson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


The tenth of the new series, 
“Adventures in Understanding" 


NE morning, I remember viv- 
idly, in that City, as I was 
walking down to the print- 

shop of my misery, I saw a 

shabby-lookins man standing 
on the corner near a cigar store. It came 
to me with a warm thrill of amused ex- 
citement—how do such things come to a 
man?—that if I liked, if I had enough 
imagination 3nd ingenuity, I could come 
to know that shabby man, know all about 
him, know him in such a way that he 
would like me and be glad to help me in 
whatever I was trying to do. 

I stopped at the curb sortie distance 
away to turn this amusing thought over in 
my mind. 

“No doubt," said I to m self, “if I 
wanted to get to the President of the 
United States, or the Emperor of japan, 
or Henry Ford, I could start with him as 
well as anyone. For we get to great peo- 
ple only by way of little ones.” 

I glanced again at my Shabby Man. He 
seemed gloriously at leisure, and was en- 
tirely unconscious of the designs I had 
upon him. I thought he would not be ir- 
ritated if I interrupted his meditations. 

“No doubt,” said I to myself, pursuing 
my project with new amusement, “he 
would know the boss of the street gang, or 
the corner policeman, or perhaps even the 
local political leader, and would introduce 
me: “Boss, this is Mr. Grayson, a friend 
o' mine.’ 

“Then, if I had the imagination and in- 

enuity I could so interest the Boss or the 
i Leader (he might think I had a vote or 
two to turn his way) that he would intro- 
duce me to the Congressman of his dis- 
trict (‘Jim’—he would call him pe to 
let me know he was on the best of terms 
with him—‘Jim, this is Grayson, a good 
feller and a friend o' mine’), and the 
Congressman, being under obligations to 
the Boss, and he under obligations to the 
Shabby Man, and the Shabby Man to me, 
what would be easier, if I went down to 
Washington (and still had enough imag- 
ination and ingenuity!), than to persuade 
the Congressman to take me to the White 
House and introduce me to the President? 
And if I could meet the President—” 

At this I turned to look again, quite 
hopefully, at the Shabby Man—and he 
had totally disappeared, probably stepped 
into the cigar store or slipped around the 
corner while I wasn’t looking and so, just 
as I was there in the White Howes about 
to shake hands with the President—“ How 
are you, Mr. President"—down fell my 
beautiful project in complete ruin. I felt 
as though I had lost a great opportunity. 
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I had been cheated of my just prey. 
Well, I went down the street laughing 
heartily at myself, and yet somehow en- 
joying this little unimportant incident. 
hen I told Mr. Pitwell about it after- 
ward, he roared with laughter. 

“I still chink,” said I, “it is a good way 
to get to the Emperor or Henry f ord, and 
one of these days, you'll see! T'I try it.” 

I should not describe this absurd. inci- 
dent at all if it were not for the further ad- 
venture it soon led me into, the results of 
which I truly prize. For it was only a few 
days later that I again met the habby 

an. 

Not far from our Tower in the City, we 
are blessed with an open square or com- 
mon, which sometimes at evening, when 
failing light has blurred the hard angu- 
larity of the buildings all about and 
dimmed the evidences of human use, hasa 
sweetness that reminds me of the country. 

It is cooler there than in hot city streets, 
for little breezes adventuring in from the 
sea of an evening, being off duty, stop to 
play in the tree tops. At the center of it 
there is a pool of water, which, if you look 
at it from the right angle (as one must 
often look at sorry things), will sometimes 

ive you back the sky or the stars. It is 
fed from a fountain at one side with water 
spurting from the uplifted bronze beak of 
a swan held fast in the arms of a fat, 
naked, rusty, bronze Cupid. Sometimes, 
just at evening, three Italians, two with 
violins and one with a piccolo, come there 
to play funny lively music, and afterward 
go about smiling broadly to collect a tariff 
of pennies. In the daytime this charming 
spot swarms with children; but in the 
evening lovers meet there, and old men 
sit in the seats to rest, and sometimes an 
orator comes to the street-side to tell the 
populace how the evils of this crooked uni- 
verse of ours can be quickly cured by 
taking his particular pill. 


I HAVE loved to walk in this small com- 

mon and look at all the people who are 
there, all the strange, poor, ascinating, 
valuable people. I had also another secret 
purpose which, now that the danger is 
past, I may openly disclose. I discovered 
to my amazement one day that a pair of 
our own familiar song-sparrows—that 
cheerfulest of birds—were actually nesting 
in a low thicket of viburnum and hemlocks 
near one corner of the common. 

All about, day by day, played the chil- 
dren, the cit clanged and roared, and all 
night long blazed the lights of the streets 
—and yet these birds tranquilly nested 
there. I cannot tell the delight I had in 


finding their nest, nor the curious sense of 
kinship I felt for other wild things caught 
in the City (and making the best of it). I 
made many an anxious, tiptoeing visit to 
see how the family progressed—I had to 
be shy, I can tell you, with sharp-eved 
boys about—or with my back turned. as 
innocent as you please, I listened to the 
exquisite low music of the male bird as he 
hid near the nest. 

I suppose I ought not to interrupt the 
current of my story for so long a descrip- 
tion of the little common; but somehow | 
love it, and cannot let it go by without 
a word or two. For how can any little 
pleasant place be all it should to us unless 
we say truly what we feel about it? 


[T WAS here, one evening, that I saw 

again the Shabby Man who had set me 
on my absurd imaginings. He was taking 
his ease, as it were, in his own pleasant 
garden, looking about him quite tran- 
quilly. No millionaire in his own private 
[ur could have seemed more complacent. 

saw him some distance away, and de- 
cided with a thrill that this time he should 
not escape me. 

Yet I was in no hurry. I even stopped 
a moment to consider, with eager amuse- 
ment, how I should go about capturing 

im. I had an idea that I should like to 
find out why he was shabby. 

As I have already related, I have had 
much joy in certain amusing adventures, 
playing country Caliph visitng incognito 
this dim Bagdad of a City. Should Tu: 
being Caliph with the Shabby Man? 

ecided instantly in the negative. In 
fact, I had begun to Brow rather tired of 
that method. While I had had a thun- 
dering success with it—or so I considered 
it—when I met Mr. Pitwell, the later ad- 
ventures had been checkered. The busi- 
ness decidedly had its ups and downs. 
ou see, while I was thinking of myself 
as a Caliph, other people, looking me over, 
did not, somehow, get any such idea. I 
knew well what I was inside, but they 
didn’t. They were conscious only of a 
rather awkward country-looking man in- 
terrupting them while they were busy 
with pick and shovel di ing for gold; and 
since he could contribute no practical 
hints to help them with their digging, and 
because they were always a little suspi- 
cious lest, while he fixed them with his glit- 
tering eye, he would cunnin ly make away 
with some of the nuggets they turned up, 
they sometimes made short work of him. 

It came over me, then, in a flash oí 
amusement, how I would do it. 

"I will be a kind of Socrates of this 
Athens," I said, "and floor him with 
questions. ” 

I liked the idea tremendously. As to 
the method itself, it was old enough—had 

not asked Yankee questions, recklessly 
and gloriously, for years in the country? 


The Adventure of the Shabby Man, by Davip Grayson” 


But the sudden feeling that I could my- 
self be the veritable Socrates of this task 
(I actually felt of my nose to see whether 
it would qualify in socratic stubbiness), 
was boundlessly delightful. Socrates im- 
mediately and completely elbowed the 
Caliph off the scene (being no doubt a 
stronger character). ' 

So it was that Socrates strolled along 
the street of Athens. Over there was the 
Parthenon; and this, though the identi- 
fication was not complete, was the agora. 
It was evening in Athens. 

“How are you?” said Socrates to the 
Shabby Man. 

“How are you?” said the Shabby Man 
to Socrates. 

He moved along a little in an inviting 
way—being no doubt glad of any inter- 
ruption—and Socrates sat down on the 
bench beside him. 

“I see,” said Socrates, "that you are 
taking your ease in your garden.” It is 
the way of Socrates 
to begin anywhere. 

“ My garden," said 
the Shabby Man, 
somewhat indignant- 
ly; “where did you 
get that idee?" 

“Are you not sit- 
ting here freely, of 
your own will?” 

"Why, yes,” said 
the Shabby Man; 
"they ain't nobody 
compellin' me." 

* And can anyone, 
by any law, make 
you move?" 

'No," said the 
Shabby Man. 

“ Do you think any 
millionaire who sat 
here could have any 
pleasanter views or 
cooler airs than you 
have now?" 

"Why, no," said 
the Shabby Man; 
"but, dang it, what 
are ye drivin’ at?" 

“Well, then,” said 
Socrates calmly, “I 
have proved, haven’t 
I, that this is your gar- 
den—at least, as much 
yours as it is any- 
one’s?” 


I WISH you could 
haveseentheexpres- 
sion on the Shabby 
Man’s face. Socrates 
in his own day must 
have had no end of 
inner amusement. 
But the Shabby Man, 
lingering on corners 
or sitting on park 
benches, had also seen 
something of human 
nature. 

“Say, neighbor," 
said he, “I ain't par- 
ticular, but are you 
all straight?" And 
he tapped his fore- 
head with one finger. 

“You have not an- 
swered my question," 
said Socrates—you 


will remember that Socrates never allowed 
his victims to wriggle away from him. 
*' [sn't this your garden you are sitting in?" 

“Say, this here is a public park.” 

So literalism, like an incubus, sits upon 
the soul of man! 

“T see plainly;" said Socrates, “that 

ou do not know how rich you really are. 
bid you ever think that whatever you can 
enjoy belongs to you?” 

e question missed the Shabby Man 
entirely, but he pounced like a hawk upon 
the assumption that he was rich without 
knowing it. 

“Me—rich!” he exclaimed, showing at 
last some real heat. “Rich!” 

“T felt certain,” remarked Socrates, 
“that you didn’t know it, else you would 
be a happy man to-night.” - 

(I liked ben Socrates better the further 
I got along with it.) 

he Shabby Man edged a little away, 
and glanced down as though he expected 
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to find his pockets suddenly full of money: 

“Say, neighbor, what do you mean?” 

"Isn't this open space here in the 
crowded city valuable?" 

x “Why, yes," said the Shabby Man; 
course it is." 

“And these trees—and fine walks and 
seats—and that fountain pla ing there, 
aren't they precious? Aren't der costly? 
Aren't they beautiful?" 


THE Shabby Man was beginning plainly 
to be angry; but Socrates did not wait, 
this time, for an answer, but, leaning over 
a little nearer, put another question: 

“Did you ever think of the men who 
are at work the year round, or of the 
money that citizens contribute, to make a 
pleasant place like this where you and I 
can come and sit in the evening and enjoy 
ourselves?" 

“Huh!” said the Shabby Man. “You 


mean these here lazy white-wings that 


" 


It was a remarkable talk. The man had the passionate sincerity of one who had himself suffered 
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rake up the leaves in the park! A lot o' 
grafters, I say! I know 'em. And I know 
the man that bosses 'em. He couldn't 
make a livin' poundin' sand in a rat hole. 
I know ’em.” 

“That’s the very trouble!" said Soc- 
rates. "Isn't it odd how much annoy- 
ance we rich ones, we aristocrats, have 
with our servants? We can't sit at ease 
of an evening in our own garden and en- 
joy the beauty or the quiet of it—can 
we?—without thinking of the indecent 
neglect of those who work for us." 


DON'T know that I blame the Shabby 
Man for being restless and even angry; 
no one likes to be driven into a hole with 
questions. I don't wonder that Socrates, 
back there in old Greece, had finally to 
drink the hemlock. He must have been 
a truly uncomfortable character. Down 
with him! And I don't know what might 
have happened next if there had not been 
an interruption which provided an easy 
way for the Shabby Man to escape. 
his interruption was the orator I have 
already mentioned, who came of pleasant 
evenings to discourse to the multitudes 
(he had often as many as twenty or thirty 
people to listen to him) upon the state of 
the nation and the world. He had a curi- 
ous wooden chair which he brought with 
him. It had a straight high back with abox 
attached to it, wherein he kept pamphlets 
forsale. He would plant thischair upon the 
pavement, mount upon the seat, take off 
his hat, run his fingers through his sleek 
black hair, and begin with a voice that 
would put to shame the bull of Bashan: 

“Fellow citizens.” 

It was he who interrupted our Socratic 
dialogue there in the park. The Shabby 
Man drifted into his audience. I had my- 
self seen him a number of times and had 
even stopped to listen to him; but I had 
never looked upon him save as a pictur- 
esque feature of the life of the City. 

‘Set that night I 
was stirred by my 
adventure with the 
Shabby Man, and AP 
wondered what it | 
was in this orator M 
that drew himaway. 
So I also joined in 
the audience. I felt 
far from being satis- 
fed with my pur- 


“How are you?" said Socrates to 
the Shabby Man. ‘‘How are you?” 
said the Shabby Man to Socrates 
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suit of the Shabby Man which I had 
begun so jauntily. I had not captured 
him, much less found out why he was 
shabby. I hated to let him get away 
from me. 

Well, I listened intently to the orator 
until he had finished his speech, and I 
listened to the discussion that followed. 

It was a remarkable talk. The man had 
the passionate sincerity of one who had 
himself suffered. He had been a journey- 
man printer, and in the course of a hard 
life had learned not only to read his galleys 
upside down, as printers do, but every- 
thing else under the sun. Half the world 
judges the other half by its hurts. 

Well, he gave appealing or humorous 
glimpses of his experiences, so that I 
thought I should like to know much more 
about him, and I felt envious of the power 
he had of stirring up the men who gath- 
ered around him. 

His whole message could be boiled down 
into a few sentences: He told his hearers 
that they were poor and having a hard 
time of it, that they were not getting half 
what was rightly theirs, and that the fault 
lay in the Government, in the laws, in 
society as it was organized. His advice to 
these men was to demand their rights, 
and step up and take what was their own. 

I think this a fair statement of the es- 
sence of his message; and one hearing it 
honestly could not deny that there was 
much truth in what the man said. When 
has power ever been just with weakness? 
His hearers literally drank up his words. 
They were flattered to learn that they 
were having a hard time and were not 
getting enough pay—and that the trouble 
was not with them but with other people 
or with a distant Government. 

These thoughts came whirling upon me 
as I walked away 
after the orator had 
finished, and I was so 


absorbed that I for- Dow. 


got the existence of the Shabby Man, and 
the playful mood of the earlier evening. 
For when a man gets a glimpse of even a 
partial truth passionately expressed he 
must make a place for it in his thinking, or 
it will continue to plague him. 

“T expect," I said to myself, “I have 
too much of the countryman in me to wish 
to be pitied for anything whatsoever; and, 
so far from having a hard time of it, it 
seems to me I have had, always, far more 
out of life than I myself earned. And 
when I think of my troubles, it seems to 
me I have caused most of them myself." 

It came over me suddenly and humor- 
ously, and I said to myself: 

“One of these nights I will bring my 
soap box and get up there by that orator, 
and every time that he tells the people 
how poor they are and how much society 
owes them, I'll tell 'em how rich they are, 
and how much they owe society.” 

This picture immensely struck my 
fancy. 

“ Between us,” I said, '* we'll manage to 
get out the whole truth; but’’—and I saw 
the consequences with startling vividness, 
—" [ll be the one to be knocked on the 
head. No one in these days wants to be 
reminded that he owes anything." 


speculations that I was startled when 
felt someone touch me on the arm. 
glanced around. It was the Shabby Man 
walking beside me. An indescribable 
change had come over his face. Earlier in 
the evening he had seemed cowed and on 
the defensive. Now he looked bold. 
“Say, neighbor,” said he, “what did 
Yon think o' the speech? Had the goods, 
eh! 
I could see that the Shabby Man had 
been stirred. 
“Well,” said I, **there was 
much truth in what he said." 
“Pm tellin’ ye," said the 
Shabby Man enthusiastically. 
* He made a per 
ty good story about 
what Society owes 
men like you and 
. me now, didn't he?" 
MAS, “You bet he did, 
4 said the Shabby 
Man. 
(I did not recall 
(Cont'd on page 180) 
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How Much Exercise Is 


Enough for You! 


More people suffer from over-exertion than from under-exertion, and some of 
them burn up in a few years enough vital energy to last them a life- 
time —Stories that show the serious results of exhaustion, and 
a chart to guide you in taking your daily exercise 


By Arthur A. McGovern 


BOUT six months ago a well- brought him to me, Norton had been fall- normal. A sojourn in Arizona cured the 
known New York physician ing off in weight. He had lost his zest for lung trouble. If you saw Norton to-day 


came to my gymnasium in com- hockey. His appetite had failed. An an- you would proba r 
developed, and he felt as if pretty good shape. To his acquaintances, 

fis health will appear to be excellent. 

But the fact is that at thirty-three 
The medical examination showed that years of age he has burned up three quar- 


pany with a man whom I am  noying cough 

going to call Norton. 

Norton is thirty-three years old. Re- he went to his doctor. 
cently, upon the death of his father, he 


his strength was spent. That was why 


ly say that he was in 


became the head of an important banking his blood pressure was far below normal. ters of the vital energy that should have 


institution. He is rich—in 
money. In health he doesn't 
consider himself quite so 
well fixed. Since he became 
a patron of mine, I have 
heard him say a very strik- 
ing thing. These are the 
words he used: 

“If I could start over 
again with the health I had 
at twenty, knowing what I 
do to-day about exercise, I'd 
be willing to give up every- 
thing I have in the way of 
position or money, and start 
at scratch!" 

Just how Norton came to 
say this is something I want 
to explain. 

Back in his student days, 
Norton was a great hockey 
star. For four years he 
played on the team of one 
of our large Eastern uni- 
versities. When he left col- 
lege and went into business 
with his father, he seemed 
to be in pretty good shape 
physically. At any rate, he 
thought he was in good 
shape. Nothing had ap- 
peated as yet to show that 

e had been subjecting him- 
self to too great a physical 
strain. He weighed one 
hundred and seventy-four 
pounds. 

Soon after he went into 
business, Norton began to 
feel the need of regular exer- 
cise, and he joined a profes- 
sional hockey team. Three 
or four times a week, and 


sometimes six, he would give his evenings Spots on his lungs, indicating that he was exercise. 


It's Dangerous to Cram All Your 
Exercise Into the Week-Ends 


R. McGOVERN, author of the accom- 

panying article, is one of the leading 

authorities in the country on exercise. 
He is proprietor of & famous gymnasium in New 
York City, where he has directed the physical 
training of thousands of men and women. What 
he tells you is based upon his long experience in 
helping to build up the health of his patrons. 

**One of the commonest mistakes people make,” 
he says, “‘is in thinking they can go without exer- 
cise during the week, and then even up by taking 
a whole week's ration on Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday. That idea does a great deal of harm. 
If you go several days without eating, and then 
gorge yourself, you would expect to be sick. But 
you may not have thought of the absurdity of 
trying to cram a week's supply of exercise into a 
day and a half. 

"As a matter of fact, you will find yourself 
better off if you spend the week-ends in bed, than 
if you try to crowd all your physical exertion into 
a few hours. 

“Your feelings will tell you when to quit. When 
there is no exhilaration, no fun in your game, 
whatever it is; when you are holding on by your 
clenched teeth and your grit, it's time to stop. In 
fact, you've passed the time to stop by a dangerous 
margin." 


kept him going until he 
reached eighty, the approx- 
imate age at which his father 
and grandfather died. 

The chances are that if 
Norton stays within the lim- 
itations laid down by his 
physician he will live for a 
good many years. But he 
will never play hockey again 
nor indulge in any form of 
recreation calling for sudden 
or violent exercise. No golf, 
no tennis, no horseback rid- 
ing. A little swimming of a 
very mild kind and a little 
walking are allowed him, 
but he mustn't walk more 
than a mile at a stretch, and 
he mustn't forget himself 
and run after a street car. 
He should never do any- 
thing that will bring his 

ulse above a hundred. 

very day, or at least three 
times a week, he does twenty 
minutes' gym work under 
close supervision. In ad- 
dition, of course, owing to 
the limited amount of phys- 
ical work he can do, his 
dietisstrictly circumscribed. 


Now the thing that 
brought this compara- 
tively young man toa régime 
suitable for an invalid was 
nothing more than a miscon- 
ception about exercise. Like 
a good many other men, 
Norton had an idea that as 
long as he kept in training 
he couldn't get too much 


He had never realized that a 


to Btsctiee with his team-mates, spending on the way to tuberculosis, were disclosed comparatively small amount of exercise is 
at least two hours in this most vigorous by the X-ray. The X-ray also showed sufficient to eine average person phys- 


at when one goes in for 


exercise. In addition, he played in a great that he had what we know as an athletic ically fit, and t 


many matches. Of course he was doing 
this for fun; but at the same time he 
thought he was getting just the kind and 
amount of exercise that would keep him 
physically fit. 

About a year before the physician 


heart. It was greatly enlarged—dilated. 

The physician ordered him to cut out 
hockey and every other form of sharp 
physical exercise, and put him on a régime 
of diet and partial rest that brought his 
blood pressure back to somewhere near 


rolonged violent exertion he is simply 
burning up in a short period of time the 
vital energy that nature allotted him for a 
lifetime. 

Of course, comparatively few people 
carry things to (Continued on page 150) 
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Excess Baggage 


I started life unencumbered, but since then I’ve managed to pick up enough 
*white elephants" to fill a dozen menageries—My days are cluttered up 
with unnecessary engagements, with memorandum books remind- 
ing me of 'em, with memberships and offices in clubs and 
societies, and with a closetful of old shoes— What 
I need, and what you need, too, is sense enough 
to shed everything that. is no good 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


OMETIMES I think the reason I 
don't get ahead in the world faster, 
and get more fun out of life as I go 
along, i$ that I'm one of these fel- 
lows who load up with about ten 

times as much excess baggage as a man 
ough: to carry. It is amazing how much 
worthless junk a man can load onto him- 
self to irritate him, and slow him up, and 
break his back, and fill his soul with in- 
growing cuss words. 

Actually, there are days when I feel as 
estered and overloaded as a sad-eyed 
eruvian llama that sets out to stagger 

over the Andes Mountains, with two 

grand pianos and seven cabinet files of 

[o correspondence strapped on its 
ack. 

And I'm a bigger fool than the llama. 
A llama has some reason for gasping along 
under a load like that, because no one can 
tell when a llama may want to refresh its 
memory regarding the price of baled hay; 
and how could it look up the price hay 
was bringing on June 6th, 1919, unless it 
took the letter files with it? 

And when it got away up in the lonely 
mountain tops, it might take a notion to 
learn to play the piano, and one piano 
might be out of tune, so there is a good 
enough reason why a llama should carry 
an extra piano or two. 

I am not complaining about the llama. 
If a llama wants to cross the Andes Moun- 
tains, and carry a hot cook stove and a 
portable llama garage and three dozen 
assorted anchors, it is none of my business; 
but why should / load myself up that way? 

I have talked with quite a number of 
men lately who assure me they were born, 
but I have yet to find one who will admit 
that he was born with a pocket memo- 
randum book in his fist. Jest the same, I 
haven’t met a man in the last seven years 
who didn’t have a memorandum book in 
his pocket, and if I met him on the second 
of January, the book was already filled 
with dates and appointments reaching 
away into September. 

I have a book like that. The first of 
every month I begin fretting about the 
nuisance engagements I have during the 
month; and the first of every week I am 
mad at every engagement I have for that 
weck, and every morning my day is ruined 
by thinking of the fool engagements I have 
to keep that day. 

If I tore up the book and threw it away 
and broke every engagement, ninety-nine 
out of every hundred people I had promised 
to meet or dine with or talk to would be 
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tickled to death, and nobody would lose a 
cent or care a whoop. I get more solid 
misery out of my memorandum book than 
a canary gets out of the pip, and a cana 
with the pip is the most miserable thing 
ever saw! 


MUST be weak-minded to make so 

many engagements. But we all do it. 
We go along, carrying about ten tons of 
excess baggage engagements—meetings of 
clubs and associations that bore us, agree- 
ments to meet people who want to pull 
our legs out by the roots, promises to do 
things that won’t do us or anyone else any 
good. and an assorted job lot of dates that 
will take us from where we would like to be 
and dump us down where we don't want 
to be—and all we get out of it is worry. 

There's only one man in the United 
States with enough will power to say, “I 
certainly will not attend the meeting of the 
Dipsomaniacs’ Relief Association, at the 
rooms of the Stoopid Club, 765 East 999th 
Street, June 15th, at 8:30 P. M., sharp. 
You can take your meeting and shove it 
in the sewer for all I care. And I don't 
mind telling you why I won't be at your 
meeting: I perfer to stay at home with my 
wife and children!" 

There's only one man in America who 
dares to say that: he's the man who asks 
you to attend the meeting! And he hasn’t 
any wife or children. 

i I took all the useless and annoying 
and entangling engagements I have made 
in the last five years and put them in a 
pile, they would make Mount Everest look 
like a wart. We get to be perfect idiots in 
this matter. 

These engagements come along just as 
fleas might come to a dog, saying, “Wait 
a minute; may I climb aboard?" And we 
think, “What’s one more flea, anyway?" 
And before we know it we are loaded down 
with excess fleas, and spend half our time 
whining sadly and trying to scratch be- 
tween our shoulders with a left hind foot. 

And I'm sillier than the dog; I don't 
have to make these engagements; when it 
comes to fleas, a dog can't help himself; 
he can't even put up the "Standing Room 
Only" sign. 

Some of us are the same way with clubs 
and societies and associations. I have 
belonged to so many that there have been 
years when I could have resigned from one 
a day, for a solid year—and had eighteen 
left at the end of the year. Frequently I 
resolve, as the New Year approaches, to 
resign from all of them. So I begin resign- 


ing right and left, and on December 31st 
I am a member of twenty more than | 
was on January Ist. 

And the minute I join one of these 
things I am made Member of the Board, 
Vice President, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Janitor, Secretary, and Treas- 
urer—and handed five ledgers, seven 
files of unanswered correspondence, and 
three income tax blanks that the late 
treasurer should have made out, but 
didn’t! 

When we are born we enter the world in 
a clean-cut and easy-going condition, with 
no unnecessary attachments. We don't 
even have teeth, and usually not much 
hair. We don't belong to any societies for 
the prevention of things, or associations 
for the improvement oF chines: We have 
no engagements we have to keep, except 
an occasional date with a nursing bottle. 
We start out with no personal property, 
but in almost no time we begin to load 
ourselves up with morocco leather doc- 
ument purses, constitutions and by-laws. 
inhibitions, prohibitions, exhibitions, and 
worries about what we will give Aunt 
Susan for Christmas. 

We pile on top of our backs all sorts of 
impedimenta and junk—gold watches, 
memorandum books, memberships, sec- 
retaryships, antique highboys, mortgages, 
pills, and hair restorer. We tangle our- 
selves up in so much excess baggage that 
we can't do any one thing without think- 
inig of fourteen other things first. 

e can't even go fishing without first 
writing twenty-two letters, sending nine 
telephone messages, packing two trunks. 
and taking the tin teapot down to the safe 
deposit vault. I am amazed that the 
human brain can stand up under the load. 
I wonder everyone does not go crazy. I 
wonder we ever get anything done at all. 


NO long ago I went over to the Penn- 
sylvania Station to check a trunk for 
one of the family who was going to 
Chicago. It is a simple process, but I 
reached the counter when all the bag- 
gagemen were busy, and I had to wait 
my turn. Then the trunk had to be found 
in the baggage-room. 

While I waited, a man—a wise man— 
came to the counter, tossed his suit case 
on it, and said, "Chicago!" And in one 
minute his suit case was checked and he 
was on his way. No excess baggage for 
him! 

But there were two women there—they 
were there when I arrived, and they were 
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Excess Baggage, by ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


still waiting. They were patient enough 
at first, and stood there chatting, one 
holding one of those long accordion-plaited 
tickets in her hand. But presently they 
began to be a little nervous, because the 
one with the ticket was going to Cali- 
fornia, and it was nearing the time for her 
train to leave. They began looking at 
their wrist watches and fidgeting; but 
presently their baggageman came from 
the inner room, happy as a lark, and said 
cheerfully, “I found them!” 

“Oh, that’s nice!” the woman with the 
ticket said; “I was afraid they 
might not get here on time.” 

“They got here all right,” 
the baggageman said. “Just 
got to figure the excess on 
them,” and he turned to the 
desk and began making figures 
on a sheet of paper. He was 
not at it long, but it seemed a 
long time to that woman who 
wanted to catch a train for 
California. 

“You!” she said presently. 
“You man with my ticket!” 

“Yes, ma'am?" he said 
pleasantly, without turning. 

“I haven't much time before 
the train goes." 

“No, ma’am,” he said. “PI 
have you fixed up in plenty of 
time." And he went over his 
figures again, making sure they 
were right. Then he reached 
for the string tags and began 
writing on them. He reached 
for one black-handled rubber 
stamp, and for another, and 
printed one thing and another 
on the tags, and all the while 
the woman was getting more 
and more nervous. She kept 
opening and shutting her purse 
and glancing at her wrist watch 
and only said a word now and 
then to her friend. They both 
crowded close to the counter 
and watched the baggageman 
as cats watch a mouse. 


SYMPATHIZED with them. 

I had heard them say ‘‘ Miss 
the train," and “Berth en- 
gaged from Chicago," and 
ig m weeks in Los Angeles 
with Ella," and I knew what a 
strain this excess baggage 
nuisance was putting on that 
woman's nerves. But the bag- 
gageman finally got everything printed 
on the string tags, and turned to the 
woman at the counter. 

“Here youare, ma’am!” he said. ““—nty- 
six dollars and eighteen cents.” 

The woman took a ten-dollar bill from 
her purse and laid it on the counter. 

* Dear me!"she exclaimed. “I had no 
idea those trunks were so heavy!” 

The baggageman looked at the ten-dol- 
lar bill, but he did not touch it. 

“Irs twenty-six dollars and eighteen 
cents, ma’am,” he said sympathetically. 

The woman turned pale. 

* Oh, but—! Oh, it can't be that much!” 

"Yes, ma'am," the baggageman said 
patiently. ** Here's the figures. Two times 
one is two, and six is— 

He went over the figures for her care- 
fully. 

“It really comes to twenty-six dollars 


fish. . . . 


and eighteen and a fraction, you see, but 
I call it twenty-six eighteen,” he said gen- 
erously. 

'The woman pawed in her purse rather 
fatuously, and turned whiter than ever. 
She blanched, as the classy English novel- 
ists say. 

“My gracious! And I’ve only got fifteen 


dollars!" she gasped. ` “Jane, what on 


earth can I do?" E 
Jane couldn't help her; Jane said sh 
had only two dollars with her. The bag- 


gageman couldn't help her; it wasn't his 


PMOTO BY CLARENCE M. BODEN 
In the spring a feller's fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
Ellis Parker Butler, popular humorist, examining 
his fishing rod to see how it stood the rough winter. Mr. 
Butler is author of ‘‘Pigs Is Pigs," **Goat Feathers,” and nu- 
merous other stories and articles that are widely read. He 
is a native of Iowa, but now lives in Flushing, New York 


business. I didn't wait to see what did 
happen; it was breaking my heart, so I 
went away. 


I DON'T know, of course, what that 
woman had in her trunks. Probably 
she had packed in them what was left of 
last winter's coal, or a dozen old-style 
flatirons, or a medium-sized alligator 
stuffed with iron filings and mounted on 
a marble slab. People who get the excess 
baggage habit don't fret about what shall 
be put in their trunks; they put in any- 
thing that is over weight and useless. 

I went to California with eight brass 
candlesticks and a book—five pounds six 
ounces—entitled, “Wild Flowers East of 
the Mississippi, " among other over-weight 
items. But dne were rational belongings 
to take to California. A book on the wild 
flowers east of the Mississippi would be 
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useful, if the wild flowers of New York 
took a notion to spend the winter in Pas- 
adena. 

People going to California are more 
likely to take along a crate of oranges. 
"There is nothing that peps up the condition 
of a trunk and its contents quite so nicely 
as a couple of layers of ripe oranges, espe- 
cially if the trunk gets sidetracked some- 
where for a couple of months. 

Women returning home from places pre- 
fer, however, six fruit jars filled with rasp- 
berry jam as excess baggage weight. When 
wrapped in an evening gown, 
and packed between the flat- 
iron and the bronze statue of 
Napoleon, a few jars of rasp- 
berry jam can create more ex- 
citement in a trunk than any- 
thing, except a few nice black 
bass. 

If you can get a trunk well 
lost for a couple of months in 
the summer, even two fair- 
sized black bass can create 
quits a little excitement in the 

amily when the trunk finally 
arrives. 


WHEN I was a young fel- 


low, people used to say, 
“Look at Ellis; see how fond 
he is of books; how intelligent 
he must be!" And when I came 
from Iowa to New York, about 
twenty-five years ago, I had 
the books sent after me as soon 
as I had a boarding-house 
por out. There wasn't a 
ook in the lot that I had room 
for in my hall bedroom; but 
those books were all the excess 
baggage I had in those days, 
so I had to have them. 

They came packed in six or 
eight soap boxes, with express 
charges and cartage and all the 
other trimmings, and as soon 
as I was married, and my wife 
and I began moving from one 
flat to another—which is how 
New Yorkers do—we spent 
most of our time unpacking 
the books, putting them on 
shelves, buying more soap 
boxes, taking the books off 
the shelves and packing them 
again. We used to put all the 
rest of our furniture in a hand 
bag and carry it with us, and 
hire a van to move the books. 

By the time we moved out here to 
Flushing, we had packed and unpacked 
those books so often that we had to take 
out cards in the Book Packers' Union 
Local No. 218, or be ostracized by the 
labor vote. We had packed and unpacked 
those books so often that the backs were 
all off them, and the largest of them—the 
unabridged dictionary itself—was worn 
down to the size of a patent medicine al- 
manac. The only words I could look u 
were those beginning with GA to GH. 
When I wanted to write about “‘horticul- 
ture,” I had to change my mind and write 
about "gardening." 

About that time I thought up another 
excess baggage idea that was a wonder. I 
thought of having a collection of American 
humor from the earliest days to the pres- 
ent. It was to begin away back with Judge 
Haliburton, and (Continued on page 182) 
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i . By Frank B. Copley 


HREE years ago my wife and I 

went to live in one of the suburbs 

of New York City. There we 

built a house and started a gar- 

den; not a big, show-off garden, 
but a nice, companionable one, full of 
friendly, old-fashioned flowers. 

However, I had been born and brought 
up in the great city itself. The only 
flower gardens I knew anything about 
were those that bloomed in the florists' 
windows. And of all the gay company of 
blossoms that filled those window gardens, 
the ones that seemed loveliest to me were 
the roses. 

I don't know how women feel about 
this; but I will wager that, with nine out 
of ten men, the rose is their favorite 
flower. Allowed to make his own choice, 
a man who wants to send flowers to any- 
one will almost invariably order roses— 
if he can afford them. 

As I shared this masculine preference, 
it seemed to me that a garden without 
roses would be like Hamlet with Hamlet 
left out. So, as a grand climax to our ven- 
ture, I ordered a dozen rosebushes. 

Mothers, of course, love all their chil- 
dren; but I am told that they are fondest 
of the ones that give them the most care 
and trouble. On that theory, I ought to 
be powerful fond of those rose babies of 
mine. And I am! Instead of describing 
any prize possession as “the apple of my 
eye," it would be more appropriate to 
call it “the rosebush of my eye.’ 

But I confess that I recently had a 
rather bad quarter of an hour over my 
cherished roses. I had just returned from 
a little town which most of you have 
never heard of—the town of Cromwell, 
Connecticut. Done up in their winter 
overcoats of straw, my dozen rosebushes 
made a poor enough showing, compared 
with the feast of color and of fragrance 
that had been spread before me that very 
morning. 

For in one single expanse I had seen no 
fewer than eighty thousand rosebushes! 
Altogether, I had looked upon almost 
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four hundred thousand of these plants; 
immense regiments of them! If they had 
been placed in single file, as close together 
as they could stand, they would have 
stretched away for one hundred miles. 

Imagine trying to review this green 
army! Even galloping at full speed down 
the line, with relays of horses, one would 
have to ride from dawn to dusk to cover 
the distance. 

Yet I saw them all within half an 
hour; for they were massed in seven or 
eight enormous greenhouses, under acres 
of glass roofs, like glittering tents. 

This amazing army of roses is grown by 
the firm of A. N. Pierson, Incorporated. 
It has twenty-two acres under glass— 
1,200,000 panes, each a foot square. Here 
are miles of “benches,” as they are called, 
filled with growing plants. Two thirds of 


We Americans Buy 
 Billions Of 


Flowers a Year 


We have often been called a nation of “dollar 
chasers,” yet we spend an immense number of those 
hard-earned doliars to gratify our love for beauty 
and to share it with others — Our favorite, among 
all the flowers, is the rose; and a man who has one 
hundred miles of rosebushes tells here many in- 
teresting things about this queen of blossoms 


this space is devoted to rosebushes, of 
which 1,300,000 are produced vearly. 

No wonder the manager, Wallace R. 
Pierson, describes himself as a “ manufac- 
turer” of plants and flowers. Of cut roses 
alone, the company sends to market about 
7,000,000 a year; an average of about 
20,000 roses a day! [In addition, it 
grows more than r,ooo,ooo lily of the 
valley plants; about 400,000 Easter lilies; 
200,000 chrysanthemums; 40,000 gera- 
niums, and thousands of ferns and other 
plants. 

Over in Europe, people sometimes refer 
to us Americans as “dollar chasers.” 
But what interests me is this: For a 
nation of “dollar chasers,” the American 
people have an astonishing love of beauty! 
And, preéminently, even of that most 
transient beauty of all, the loveliness of cut 
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The beautiful garden of the A. N. Pierson plant at Cromwell, Con- 
necticut, in which the rosebushes that have been proved suc- 
cessful in the greenhouses are tested for their outdoor possibilities 


We Americans Buy Billions of Flowers a Year, by FRANK B. CoPLEY 


flowers, which last but a few days at most. 

The greenhouses at Cromwell are said 
to be ihe largest east of Chicago. But 
there are many others, producing huge 
numbers of flowers to supply the florist 
shops which are found in towns and cities 
all over the country. People may call us 
“sordid” and “materialistic.” But over 
our roses and lilies and violets and carna- 
tions, and all the other lovely blossoms 
for which we spend millions of dollars 
every year, we can afford to smile, and to 
make no other reply. 

To a nation of flower lovers—as the 
figures prove us to be—the story of what 
goes on in these enormous greenhouses 
will be an interesting one. It tells of the 
rise and fall of floral dynasties; of how 
new candidates for our favor are devel- 
oped; of how some of them enjoy only a 
brief season or two of glory, vhi e others 
reign year after year, growing ever more 
lovely and more beloved. 


HOLE books could be written—in- 
deed, they have been written—about 
rosesalone. Backofthe dozen rosebushesin 
my garden, or in yours, and back of the 
vase of roses which, I hope, is in your room 
as you read this, there is a long history. It 
may have taken years to bring to perfec- 
tion the rose which finally comes to you, 
a lovely visitor for only a very few days. 
Perhaps you know— confess I didn't 
a little while ago—that the vast majority 
of roses grown everywhere in these days 
are hybrids. A hybrid is a cross-breed; 
the result of a “marriage” between two 
varieties. The modern horticulturist is 
a floral matchmaker, carefully plannin 
matrimonial alliances between selecte 
brides and bridegrooms. 

He is also an expert in eugenics. From 
among the offspring of these marriages 
he selects those which have the traits he 
wants to perpetuate. And so he goes on 
unto the third and the fourth generation, 
or, more likely, unto the thirtieth and 
the fortieth! 

It is a curious fact that a hybrid rose 
will not reproduce itself from its seed. 
You can grow a plant from that seed; a 


Mr. Pierson, whose firm produces one million three hundred 


This is half of a Pierson greenhouse, the whole of which is 500 feet long and 40 


wide. Something like 5,000 rose plants are shown here in bloom; and there are 
seven or eight of these enormous greenhouses, all full of a riot of color and fragrance 


rose plant, of course. But you can be cer- 
tain of only one thing in regard to this 
seedling plant; it will zo? be like its 
parent. 

People do plant the seeds of hybrid 
roses. It is a form of speculation; and it 
has the fascination of any other kind of 
gambling, for there is always a chance 
of getting a plant that will be extremely 
valuable. 

But the chance is only a slim one; so 
the "manufacturers," like Mr. Pierson, 
follow another plan. In his “factory,” 
most of the hybrid roses are propagated 
by grafting their shoots on the stems of 
entirely ‘different kinds of roses. The 
shoot is called the “scion,” the stem on 
which it is grafted is called the “stock.” 

“For stock we use wild roses,” Mr. 
Pierson explained, “because they make a 
strong root growth, which insures the 
development of a vigorous plant. The 
wild rose known as multiflora japonica 1s 


thousand rosebushes yearly, says that the rose undoubtedly comes 
first in popularity with the public, and that carnations come second 


used as stock for plants to be grown out of 
doors. The variety known as rosa manetti 
is used for the greenhouse plants." 

“Why the two kinds?" I asked. 

“Because,” said Mr. Pierson, “ multi- 
flora japonica likes to sleep through the 
winter—which is precisely what an out- 
door rosebush must do. Rosa manetti is 
perfectly willing to stay on the job the 
year round; and that is what is demanded 
of greenhouse plants. In fact, winter is 
the season when the demand reaches its 
peak.” 

When the stock plants, about ten 
inches high, have bad che scions grafted 
on them, the pots containing them are 
placed in air-tight cases, where the 
temperature is kept at seventy-eight de- 
grees. After a few days, air is gradually 
admitted. By the end of three weeks, 
the stem of the scion has united with that 
of the stock, and the plants are removed 
to the greenhouse benches. 

Now the marriage between these wild 
roses and hybrid roses has made them 
literally one flesh. Yet the flowers which 
come from this union have only the 
characteristics of the hybrids whose 
scions were used. All that the wild rose 
contributes is the vigor supplied by its 
strong root growth. 

You may wonder how the hybrids 
themselves have been produced. This has 
been by crossing, and recrossing; that is, 
by taking the pollen from one rose blossom 
and introducing it into another rose 
blossom. 


"I HERE probably is no species of cul- 
tivated flower," said Mr. Pierson, 
* that hasn't its following of enthusiastic 
‘fans.’ There are dozens of amateur 
societies, each devoted to growing some 
particular flower—carnations, dahlias, 
Irises, peonies, gladioluses, orchids, sweet 
peas, chrysanthemums, roses. 

“But these enthusiasts are literally, 
as well as figuratively, rooters for their 
favorites. I mean that they are interested 
in growing the plants themselves. The 
alee public, in its demand for cut 

owers, follows a well-established pro- 


gram. (Continued on page 132) 


“That’s What Homes 


A story 


Are For!” 


By Alice Garland Steele 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. D. SKIDMORE 


A girl in a one-piecesblue gabardine 
came over and laid a paper on his desk. 
“Mr. Hibben wants that in the morn- 
ing, Mr. Chard.” 
enry took it up and nodded. He 
thought they had nice girls in the office, 
especially this one. She was pinning on a 
small hat decorated with clusters of red 
currants, and suddenly Henry noticed 
that the face under the hat was flushed 
and tremulous. Her eyes were trying to 


HE office was closing. Half 

lights, filtering through the dark 

street from the narrow slit be- 

tween the tall buildings opposite 

_ seemed sunlit crevices in solid 

rock. At least Henry Chard thought so. 
He thought it might be a little like the 
Grand Canyon. He and Ella had always 
intended going there; but they had been 
married seven years and still had nothing 
to talk about in the traveling line except 


their wedding trip! avoid his. . 

To tell the truth about Henry Chard, “I say," he said cheerfully, "what's 
most of his traveling was done on a com- what?” f 
mutation ticket between Arlington and But he stopped right there. Henry 


Hoboken, and in the Hudson Tube. 

But the great thing about Henry Chard 
was that he could see a place like the 
Grand Canyon right in the narrow street 
to which he came every day. If you are 
like that, the world is yours! Henry’s 
face brightened as he realized this, and he 
smiled to himself as he reached down 
under his desk, which he had just tidied 
for the night, and took from the narrow 
shelf where his feet rested, two neat paper 
parcels. 

The long package held a dozen tomato 
plants for the back garden, and the fat 
round one was a bunch of violets for Ella. 
It wasn’t an anniversary or anything, but 
he hoped she wouldn’t mind. Ella, being 
practical, hated to have him spend money 
on her unless she needed it, and of course 
nobody needs violets. But he had 
salved his conscience by having 
only a sandwich and a malted milk 
at lunch; as Henry Chard put it 
facetiously to himself, he was really 
carrying home a lamb 
chop, some cole slaw, and 
a chocolate éclair —not 
violets at all! 


Chard had the feeling at that instant that 
he was trying to open up a door marked 
“Private,” that led into an inner cham- 
ber of this girl's being; and then suddenly 
he remembered young Raney, and under- 
stood. Hen hard, being a first-water 
gentleman, dropped his own eyes and 
hastened to ease the strain of the moment. 
" Right-oh," he said; "I'll check up be- 
fore I leave. I've got to set out my to- 
mato plants to-night, but I'll just run a 
string along and plant 'em in the dark." 

. The girl still stood, almost as if she 
were trying to collect herself, her small 
mouth quivering. ‘‘You—you have a 
garden?" she asked. 

* Garden!" Henry leaned back. Light 
had come into his blue eyes. “Why, say,” 
he said, "I've got a perfect peach of a 


“Are you the person who brought in some tomatoes?” . . . ‘‘Guil- 
ty, sir." .. . '"Well,"—old Hibben was peering at him with 
glassy blue eyes—‘‘don’t do it again. Get your wife to can 'em" 


arden. Every time I wear a flower in my 

uttonhole it's right off my own place. 
Of course it's early now; but I've got alot 
of things coming on, not just flowers, but 
things to make your mouth water: little 
red radishes, and curly lettuce, and rhu- 
barb. We cut enough off one plant last 
Sunday for a pie. Why, you must have 
noticed me coming along last September 
with those big red tomatoes for the presi- 
dent? Living in a hotel the way he does, 
I figure it's a home touch." 

The girl stared back at Henry Chard; 
her eyes misted. “I live in a hall room,” 
she said, “in Twenty-ninth Street!" 

He hardly knew how to answer.  **Kind 
of cramped quarters for a pretty girl like 

rou. , 

: “That isn't the worst." The girl had 
flushed now, a bright crimson staining her 
pure throat. . “I can't see my gentleman 
friend there without—without—” She 
brokesoff suddenly. 


HENRY CHARD took in the cheap, 

straight-line dress, with the little 
figure underneath, all warm, yielding 
curves; he realized that this dress was 
really armor, an attitude of the girl's soul 
in siege. Between them seemed to stand 
young Raney. 

“Look here," said Henry Chard, “that 
must be the deuce for you.” 

She said nothing. She just stood, with 
the flush slowly fading and 
her young eyes growing 
hard. 

“Look here, Miss Wilde,” 
said Henry, “I got a fine 
idea"—he was speaking 
hastily, without 
allowing himself to 
think of Ella, or the 
weekly bills which 
Ella insisted on pay- 
ing every Saturday— 
"look here, what's the 
matter with you 
coming out to visit us 
for the week-end, and 
seeing your friend out 


there?" 

She stared at him. “Oh, 

Mr. Chard, you couldn’t mean 
that!” 

"Mean it?" said Henry 

Chard. "Well, I guess!" His 

shoulders straightened. * This 

is Thursday. On Saturday you 

just pack your tooth brush and 

come out on my wife's ffty- 

trip ticket for a nice little 

time in the country. And have your fel- 

low for Sunday dinner, see? We don't 

go in for much of a supper on Sundays; 

a good dinner, and eat off the garden for 

supper is Ella’s motto.” Henry leaned 

back and put his thumbs into the arm- 
holes of his vest. 

“Oh, Mr. Chard, I—I’d love to come" 


“That’s What Homes Are For!" by ALICE GARLAND STEELE 


. . . don't mind, Ellie, old girl?” 


“Then that's that," said Henry. His 
own face was flushed with premeditated 
hospitality. It was great, to have a home 
not only for yourself but for a fellow- 
being in need! He watched the girl, still 
flushed, go out through the door, leaving 
him to the empty offices. 

“ Darn it," said Henry, “it’s up to Ella 
and me to show the world what home is, 
and, please God, we'll do it!" 

'Ten minutes later, putting on his worn 
street coat in the cloak-room, Henry no- 
ticed a folded slip of paper at his feet. 
Not, however, until he bad read it, did he 
sense that it was a page torn from the 
book of life as one girl was finding it. 

You mustn’t come to my room again. How 
can you ask it? I think love ought to protect, 


z. 


not hurt. If they began to talk, don’t you see 
what it would mean for me? Well, they have 
begun. I have to copy some things for Mr. 
Hibben—to-night I am going to Florrie's. She 
says for you to come there. 


HENRY CHARD stood with the paper 
in hishand. Hesaw again the slim blue 
figure and the little hat gay with artificial 
currants. She came there day after da 

and thumped a typing machine, and all 
the time spring was in her veins, and 
warm, pulsing things—the spring that 
was busy with his garden, pulling new 
creations up through the soil. He remem- 
bered how darned mad he got when the 
boys or the dogs in Clinch Street came 
over and trampled those green and in- 
nocent shoots, and here was life doing the 
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same thing to this little girl. Darn it, the 
man she wrote to in that vein must be a 
cad! He turned at a step in the hall out- 
side. 

* [— Hello, Chard, I just came back—" 
Young Raney stopped on the threshold. 


:His hat was slightly tilted, his manner, as 


always, was brazenly gay. 

Henry Chard surveyed him quietly. 
“Forget something, Raney?” 

Young Raney, arrested by something 
in the tone, looked across. “Why, yes, 
something I had to copy for old Hibben.” 

“That’s all right,” said Henry. "Miss 
Wilde is doing it." With his eyes on young 
Raney's he gave him the folded slip. 

“I ayi Yonik Raney had turned a 
mottled crimson. 
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“I wouldn’t say it, Raney.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Only this,” said Henry Chard de- 
liberately; '* my wife and I are having that 
little girl out at our place over Sunday. 
If you've got enough to marry on, Raney, 
we're asking you also. Do you get me?" 

“Get you?" Young Raney seemed to 
have difficulty in speakmg at all. 

“Yes,” said Henry Chard. “It doesn't 
take so much to marry on, after all, 
Raney, just honor, and enough money to 
rent a room for two.” 

Young Raney ran his eyes over Henry 
Chard. 

“That’s all,” ended Henry cheerfully. 
“If you turn up we'll be as pleased as 
Punch to see you. I'm No. 7 Wistaria 
Street, a lot of Noah's Ark houses all alike, 
with a green patch in front. And the best 
train on Sundays is the twelve-ten." 

Nodding at young Raney, Henry gath- 
ered up his precious tomato plants and 
Ella's violets and hurried down to the 
elevator. But it struck him as a hopeful 
sign that at the last minute young Raney's 
eyes had fallen before his own. 


ENRY always took the smoker. Hav- 

ingto pay out so much money for No. 7 
Wistaria Street, he had long ago cut out 
smoking; but the beauty of the thing was 
that you could always, at that end of the 
train, enjoy the other fellow's smoke! 

He was late, having to run for it, and 
the train was full; but he precipitated 
himself into a seat along with a portly old 
chap who was already in a blue haze. 
Henry prepared to read the sporting page, 
when something, perhaps some inner 
radio current, made him slowly turn his 
head. The next instant he was greeting, 
not without blushes, the president of his 
company! 

“I sure am surprised to see you, sir, on 
my line." 

“TIm not in your line, sir, that I know 


of." (Old Hibben had a grouch on!) 


“I get you, sir. I'd better say right 
off, I’m Henry Chard, one of the office 
force." 

4€ H’m?” 


“T think I've had the honor to take you 
in a few little things from my bit of gar- 
den, sir, from time to time—” Henry 
was feeling painfully embarrassed, yet 
felt he ought to take advantage of this 
providential opening to let old Hibben 
know that he was alive! 

“Are you the person who brought in 
some tomatoes?” 

“Guilty, sir.” 

“Well,” —old Hibben was peering at 
him with glassy blue eye done o it 
again; get your wife to can 'em." 

‘The blue haze, which had hitherto been 
merely a sort of halo, became, with the 
moving of the train, an opaque veil which 
shut old Hibben in as completely as the 
door of an inner office. Henry with a 
thickly beating heart, turned back to his 
sporting page. 

But the baseball news didn't hold him. 
Instead, he was thinking that, even if they 
forgot he was alive down at the company, 
at least he had his home. By consulting 
a little notebook he verified the fact that 
the house would be paid for by a year 
from the coming July. It had, of course, 
been a long time; but the fortunate thing, 
as Henry saw it, was that they had begun 
right away! 
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Henry had walked into the building 
and loan association straight from his 
wedding trip and signed a paper and paid 
down the first instalment. [n sickness 
and in health he'd kept the thing going. 
The result was that he'd had seven years 
to fight red Jersey mud, to strike up an 
intimate friendship with his furnace, to 
learn the rudiments of the plumbing busi- 
ness, and how to mix cement and patch a 
sidewalk! 

r Henry felt that, after all, he was doing 
ne! 


LLA, good old girl, met him with the 

flivver, and he climbed in and took the 
wheel while she removed to her lap sun- 
dry packages from the grocery store. 
Nothing was said till they turned their 
own corner. After seven years you are a 
wife without comment! 

“Anything doing, Ellie?" 

“Yes. I'll tell you when we get inside." 
(He had expected her to say, "Nothing 
in particular. ”) 

“Pleasant?” hazarded Henry, as he 
climbed out into the garage-way. 

“If you look at it as a Christian,” said 
Ella, and suddenly he saw that she was 
very solemn. 

he told him at dinner. 

“Old Auntie Murdoch is dead." 

Henry Chard leaned back. 
Scott, Ellie!” 

“She died after you left this morning. 
I went over. You'll have to go after din- 
ner, Henry, because it—it's got to be in 
an undertaking parlor. They can't have 
it at the boarding-house."  Ella's voice 
was thickened. She had evidently shed 
tears. 

“Great Scott," said Henry Chard. 
“Why, Ellie, she used to give me cookies!” 

Ella nodded. “But, Henry, she was 
alone in the world, and eighty-four.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” said Henry 
Chard. "It—it seems all the sadder, 
alone like that—" And then he reiterated, 
“She used to give us boys cookies.” He 
said no more; a lump, for no earthly 
reason, had come into his throat. After 
dinner he got his hat. 

“Im going across," he said, and he 
went quietly out. He had forgotten to 
give Ella the violets. 


WHEN Henry Chard came back again 
he carried his hat in his hand. He 
had walked, bare-headed, under the stars, 
wondering how to break it to Ella. And, 
after all, the one thing that reassured him 
was something Ella herself had said. She 
had said: “If you look at it like a Chris- 
tian." For Henry Chard that was all 
there was to it! 

Ella was sitting in the front room. 
She was very matter of fact, although 
her voice was still thick. Ella, in spite 
of being practical, had a heart, only it 
had never been as ibig as Henry's. “She 
looked up at his entrance and said an 
eminently practical thing: 

“At this rate you won't get eight hours’ 
sleep, and of course you can't be late at 
dl office. We'd better go straight to 

ed. : 

“Ellie, old girl,” said Henry, “wait a 
bit; we can't go to bed yet, dear." 

“Good gracious, why not?" said Ella. 
She was looking at him steadily. 

“They're awfully decent, Ellie, over at 
the boarding-house; but, of course, there 
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was only one thing to do, if—if you look 
at it like a Christian." 

“For pity's sake, Henry !" 

“That’s the way I knew you'd look at 
it, old girl," said Henry Chard, “the piy 
of it got me going, so I told them to bring 
her here.” 

“Henry Chard!” 

“You... don’t mind, Ellie, old girl?” 

But Ella was sobbing. He reached over 
and felt for her hand and held it. “You 
see," he said, "when I was a kid she 

ave me cookies, and she had no home, 

llie, and we have. Why, I'd feel like a 
piker!” He didn't finish. . 

"We've got to arrange the furniture, 
Henry." 

But it was Henry Chard who waited fer 
the worn little old lady, and who placed. 
still with that lump in his throat, Ella's 
violets in one of the wrinkled hands. 

Auntie Murdoch, out of the capacious- 
ness of her nature, had in the long ago 
dealt out gingerbread to Henry Chard. 
much as he had dealt out tomatoes to old 
Hibben; but there the simile ended. 
Auntie Murdoch’s bread had been cast on 
the waters to return to her after man: 
years, while Henry Chard's offering went 
into the discard. 

Resting peacefully in the little box of 
living-room, Auntie Murdoch had a fu- 
neral after her heart, with all Henry's 
best pink geraniums and Ella’s purple and 
yow pansies to make her passing cheer- 

u 


THAT morning Henry Chard had gone 

as usual to the ofice. Nothing less 
than his own funeral would have made him 
feel justified in staying away and piling 
his work on the other fellows. But it was 
not until he realized that Miss Wilde was 
not at her desk that he thought about tle 
other thing that he ought to have men- 
tioned to Fila. 

At lunch time he got her note. 


Dear Mr. Cunard: Don't bother about ri 
any more, please. Iam leaving the office. Ari 
I must find another place to live in, so I't 
afraid I can't go with you to-morrow. BI 
shall never, as long as Lise forget your kind- 
ness. Epona Wipe. 


Nothing in it to make Henry Chard 
stare thoughtfully at the clock, and won- 
der just how much time he could allox 
till he got back again if he went without 
lunch altogether! Nothing, except thx 
another of those radio currents, stirrin: 
inwardly, registered an idea on H:ns 
Chard's mind. i 

Just casually he timed his going cut 
with young Raney’s! 

“Raney,” he said, "I'd like vou to rest 
a note I've had from Miss Wilde." 

Young Raney managed a casual man- 
ner. 

" Seems like she's quitting." 

"Seems to me like someone else is t*: 
quitter, Raney.” 

“Say, what do you mean ?"' 

Henry Chard eyed his man. “Just = 
much or as little as you yourself mean. 


Raney.” 

“Well? You think I'm a bounder:” 
asked Raney. 

Henry Chard shook his head. “I 


think," he said, “you've got good stuff 
in you, Raney, or you wouldn't have wea 
that little girl's heart." 

Young Raney cleared his throat, bit 
he had no (Continued cn pase ois 


Every Job 1s a Dare 


The best way to get a better position, says Patrick D. Fox, president of the 
largest dairy firm of its kind in the world, is to accept the challenge of 
the position you now have — The story of his life as a milk- 
wagon driver, and of his progress to his present post 


By Wheeler McMillen 


X UR only boast about this school 
is that no teacher ever fin- 
ished a term. Every teacher 
has been driven out forcibly 
or has resigned voluntarily. 

But if you want to tackle the job, I'll 

give you nine dollars a week for thirty-two 

weeks; that is, if you stick that long." 

Patrick D. Fox, now presi- 
dent of the Borden Farm 
Products Company, ` an 
agency distributing milk to 
millions of people, was very 
young and very slight when 
a village school commis- 
sioner near his home in 
northern New York made 
him this proposition. 

Fox, who had already 
taught two years, had some- 
thing of a reputation as a 
school disciplinarian. Al- 
though he had almost made 
up his mind to enter college, 
he decided to tackle this job 
instead. It was a challenge 
to'his daring. 

In a few days he had 
looked over the situation 
and located among the un- 
ruly students the ringleader, 
who, by deliberate dis- 
obedience, soon forced a 
crisis. It proved to be the 
ringleader's crisis, however, 
for after the slender young 
teacher had finished, the 
pupil found it necessary to 
recuperate a few days before 
returning to school, Order 
prevailed thereafter, and 
Fox completed the term. 

I think it was quite char- 
acteristic of Fox to take 
that job. Certainly it was 
characteristic to finish it 
successfully. All his life he 
has been plunging into 
efforts that to others seemed 
daring. And all his life he 
has been coming out on top, 
because, before he plunged, 
he knew just where he was likely to land. 

Fox has also made it a point to know 
people; not merely to know their names 
and faces, but to know how they think. 
He calculated in advance the effect of a 
conquest of their ringleader upon the row- 
dies in the village school. And he staked 
his reputation upon making that victory 
complete. 

Early in his career as a milkman, Fox 
was superintendent of a district in the 
most disreputable part of Chicago. He 
was going to his room late: one night when 
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a big negro leaped out from behind a tree 
and poked a pistol in his side. 

“Oh, I beg yo’ pahdon, Mr. Fox,” said 
the negro, when he recognized his victim. 
“I didn't know it was you. Yo’ won't tell 
nobody, will yo’?” 

'This may not exactly illustrate my 
point that Fox has profited by knowing 
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Patrick D. Fox, president of the Borden Farm Products 
Company, with headquarters in New York City, began his 
climb to his present jobas the driver of a milk wagon in Chi- 
cago. Prior to this experience, he had been a school-teacher. 
Mr. Fox was born in New York State. 
has five children, and lives in South Orange, New Jersey 


something of what goes on in other people’s 
minds, but it certainly does indicate that 
it was profitable to Fox for that negro to 
know him! 

Fox’s entry into the milk business was 
quite accidental. For that matter, he in- 
sists that all his life he has benefited by 
favorable circumstances. I would at least 
declare that a favorable circumstance 
ager found him unready to make use of 
it 

Attracted by the possibility of profit- 
able employment in Chicago following 


He is married, 


the World's Fair, he went there in Decem- 
ber, 1893. His first job was hanging up 
meat carcasses in a packing plant. His 
second job was battling for his life with 
typhoid fever. He emerged from the con- 
test in broken health, without a job, and 
with doctor's instructions to work at 
nothing except some light outdoor task 
that would build up his 

strength. He abandoned 
hope of going to college. 

One day he noticed a neat 
white wagon standing by a 
curb in a residential section 
of Chicago. To it was 
hitched a handsome white 
horse. He had always liked 
horses, especially white 
horses. The outfit inter- 
ested Fox. He thought it 
would be pretty good fun to 
drive a beautiful white out- 
fit like that; besides, the 
work fitted the doctor's pre- 
scription. When the driver 
appeared, Fox plied him 
with questions about driv- 
ing milk routes, and asked 
what would be the chances 
for him to get such a job. 

The driver took Fox into 
the office and recommended 
him. He was assigned a 
route. It was in a then un- 
developed outlying section 
of the city, where fifty 
wagons now cover the terri- 
tory for which Fox found 
one ample. 


OX rose at one o'clock 

inthe morningto beready 
for workattwo. On Sundays 
there was no delivery, so he 
was not through on Satur- 
days until midnight. 

“Four years on the milk 
route was my substitute for 
college," Fox told me. “Of 
course I missed many of the 
things I would have liked to 
learn. But I enjoyed build- 
ing up my trade by giving the best serv- 
ice I could. I had a chance to talk to all 
kinds of people—to the washerwoman and 
to the professor's wife. I learned their 
reaction to the events of the day, as well 
as to every angle of the milk business as 
it affected them." 

In a few months, a position as inspector 
was opened. Fox and. the driver who had 
recommended him were rival candidates. 
This man had been long in the company’s 
employ, and had a family. After talking 
over the situation (Continued on page 72) 
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Thrilling Feats of the Men 
Who Fight Fires 


“I have seen hundreds of firemen risk their lives, and many lose them, in efforts 
to save others,” says Ross Davis, veteran chief of the Philadelphia 
department — The most dramatic stories in his experience 


HILADELPHIA’S City Hall 
was undergoing some exterior re- 
pairs. Far up toward the roof, 
so far up that their figures looked 
dwarfed, men could be seen at 
work with ropes and tools and scaffolds. 
Below, pedestrians had gathered to watch 
curiously, craning their necks upward, 
commenting—not a few with inward 
shudders—on the hazard of such a task. 

Suddenly, from the street went up a 
gasp of horror. For a dizzy instant one 
of the workmen could be seen swaying, 
fighting for balance against what seemed 
would [^ a fall to certain death. Then 
his frightened shriek cut the air. In a 
tangle of rope he was plunging toward 
the sidewalk! 

Instinctively, spectators leaped back, 
eyes shut to the expected tragedy. Hor- 
ried, they waited. A shout of relief 
again drew their attention upward. The 
tangle of rope had caught about one of 
the workman’s feet, and it held! Head 
downward, like an awful pendulum, he 
swung back and forth one hundred feet 
above the crowd! 

The suspense was sickening. At every 
slow sweep of the man’s body above the 
stones it seemed that the rope which 
held him must loosen. It would be ten 
minutes at the quickest before an ex- 
tension ladder could be brought from a 
firehouse and run up the side of the 
building! In the meantime, the next 
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By Sherman Gwi nn 


movement of the terror-stricken vicm 
might be his undoing. 

hen those watching in the street gasped 
again. A rope was being lowered from the 
roof. Another moment, and a slim blue- 
clad figure began to descend it hand over 
hand. Expertly, with an almost incredible 


R. B. Davis, head of Philadelphia’s Fire 
Department. (At top of page) Steel oil tanks 
crumpling like cardboard in fierce heat 


swiftness, the daring climber lowered 
himself. In a few moments he was at the 
ide of the suspended workman. Now, 

ing fast with one hand and both feet, 
he reached over and drew the other man 


to hin} 


Inch 


mute and breathless, the figure n 


u : 
s re to swing toward an T 


y inch, while spectators gazed 


window «number of feet away. he 
workman head downward, power- 
less to help! he fate of the two iis 
solely upon he courage and skill of the 
Eco RES that were like ages passed. 
Then a cheep Went up at last as the 


man in blue ained the window, and 
by sheer ra began to raise an 
shove his hepless burden through. 
Sw assisted, and rescue 


Eager hands n. d fes indi 
» side. 
and rescuer were, Fawn to salety 


It was a feat of daring and skill such as 


is seen by few m*"- 1 
“Who is he?" jose the question on the 
street. 
In knew he \ 
was all. Des ! 
And up-stairs ii: City Hall, where the 
rescued man was | €Cetving attention, 
others were asking the identical question. 


^. tT jue, his work done in 
Fup ehe man ih Ter, had hitched ve 


workmanlike m;-"Ner, Se: 
hie. trousers and quietly walked away, 


without even bothering to give ques 
tioners his 


un 


L] 
řas a fireman, but that 
x 
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Thrilling Feats of the Men Who Fight Fires, by SHERMAN 


PHOTO DY EDWIN LEVICK, N, Y. 


I think that this story—one of those 
related to me by Fire Chief Ross B. Davis, 
of Philadelphia—typifies the spirit of the 
Philadelphia Fire Department. For that 
matter, it typifies the spirit of every fine 
fire department in the United States. 

The “man in blue" was Hoseman 
Edwin S. Moore. He was off duty on that 
day; further, he was on his way to the 
doctor's office for treatment. Yet when 
the call for help came Moore didn't pause 
to fiddle with excuses: he answered! 

“He did what any real fireman would 
have done!" was the matter-of-fact way 
in which Chief Davis put it. “A fireman's 
first duty," added the chief, “‘is 
to save life, regardless of what 
the risk may be to himself. We 
have dozens in the Philadelphia 
fire service like ‘Ed’ Moore. 
With almost nineteen hundred 
men on our rolls we get mighty 
few slackers. Those few don't 
a long—they can’t stand the 
gaff. 
“During the past twelve 
months our men answered more 
than seven thousand alarms, an 
average of twenty fires daily. Al- 
most three hundred firemen were 
injured in the performance of 
duty,someofthemforlife. Every 
year a number of the men give 
their lives to their job. A full 
score did in 1923; while at prac- 
tically every fire of consequence 
lives, amounting to hundreds 
yearly, are saved. Then of 
course there is an annual saving 
of many millions in property.” 


ORGANIZED by Benjamin 
Franklin in 1736, the Phila- 
delphia Department is one of 
the oldest in the country. In 
point of discipline, morale, and 
spirit, it ranks among the finest 
bodies of men in the world. In- 
surance underwriters rate it as 
“second to none" in efficiency, 
and in the headlong purpose of 
its men to "get at the fire" be- 
fore it has an opportunity to 
spread. Fire insurance on single- 
family brick dwellings in Phila- 


(Left) One of the thrills that are 
part of the day's work. The 
ladder from which this fireman 
is pouring a stream of water 
into a blazing building is not 
leaning against anything, but is 
supported by a special truck in 
the street below. (Right) Bitter 
cold weather almost always in- 
creases the number of fires, and 
also, as this ice-covered water 
tower shows, adds to the ordi- 
nary difficulties of the firemen 


delphia—and the city has many such 
homes—is as low as one dollar per one 
thousand dollars of insurance. 

Chief Davis began at the bottom, and 
worked his way up to become one of 
America's foremost authorities on fire 
fighting. Starting at the age of twenty- 
one, he has been fighting ies in Phila- 
delphia for thirty years. 

“I was born on a farm not far from 
the city," he said, “one of a big family 
of youngsters, and the son of a veteran 
of the Civil War. Father had been wounded 
three times in action, and was permanently 
disabled. This meant that as soon as we 
were husky enough we boys had to pitch 
in and help ya ne the family. 

“ My first job was that of an apprentice 
in a big Philadelphia hat factory. I've an 
idea too that I would have made a first- 
rate hatter, though I actually detested 
the work. It was Father's wish. that hat 
factory job, and to please him I did the 
best I could. Before winding up my ap- 
prenticeship I broke the shop record for 
finishing a hat. 

“But my urge was for the outdoors. 
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Subduing a stubborn factory fire. Much of 
the science of fire fighting lies in know- 
ing just where to direct the streams of water 
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I wanted to get into work that offered 
some excitement. Why, my blood fairly 
tingled when I saw the boys on the engines 
go by, horses at the gallop. I’d run blocks 
to see a fire, and there was nothing I liked 
better than to hang around the fire house 
and talk with the men. 

“My brother Frank had started in the 
house-painting business. Upon his urg- 
ing, I decided to join him. I did pretty 
well, all considered, but still I wasn’t 
satisfied. My brother didn’t seem to be, 
either. 

“*Frank,’ I said to him one day, ‘I’m 
going to quit kidding myself. don't 
want to be a painter any more 
than I vane to be a hatter. 
But I do want to be a fireman. 
I'm leaving you.' 

“‘Go ahead, said Frank. 
‘Later on, maybe I'll join you.’ 

“It didn't take me long to get 
into a uniform and, sure enough, 
after a time Frank joined up 
too. He gave his life to the serv- 
ice, in Igor." 


CHIEF DAVIS has fought 
and directed the fighting of 
hundreds of fires, including some 
of the largest in this country. In 
the great fire which in June, 1923, 
destroyed the famous train shed 
of Broad Street Station—the 
largest of its kind in the world— 
he faced one of the hardest prob- 
lems that ever comes to a fire 
chief. This was the job of quench- 
ing a conflagration that the fire 
fighters could not get at or see. 
Under Davis’s direction, how- 
ever, the big station building 
was saved without loss of a 
single life, though the flames 
raged for more than seven hours. 
Chief: Davis was on duty for 
nineteen hours continuously dur- 
ing this fire. 
early blinded by the gases 
given off by the creosote-soaked 
timbers and blasts of poisonous 
smoke, Davis was dragged from 
the scene by surgeons, who band- 
aged his eyes and ordered him 
home. (Continued on page 200) 
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A Veteran Kennel Man Tells 
About His Most Wonderful Dogs 


'The story of a police dog that found a lost diamond ring, of a whippet that re- 
sorted to desperate tactics to win a race, and of other dogs Ben Lewis 
has known in his forty-five years of handling them 


By William S. Dutton 


T a house party given in one of 
Philadelphia's fashionable sub- 
urbs a year or two ago, one of 
the guests lost a diamond ring. 
The ring was one of her cher- 

ished pieces of jewelry, and the guest 
was frantic. The entire party 
joined her in a search for it. 

“Now, please don’t be wor- 
ried,” begged the hostess. "I'll 
send for Carlo, and I’m sure 
he'll find the ring in no time." 

'The others looked incredu- 
lous. Carlo was only a dog! 

Nevertheless, he was sent for. 

A Doberman pinscher, im- 

orted from Germany, Carlo had 
Baan trained in police work and 
was capable of doing amazing 
things. His mistress could take 
an article—a shoe, a scrap of 
cloth, or a pocketbook—and 
hide it in an unlikely place. A 
word of command, and Carlo 
would go straight to the hidden 
object, pick it up in his teeth and 
return it. 

Never once in this game of 
hiding things had he been puz- 
zled a moment. 

But here was a problem that 
nad baffled a dozen intelligent 
men and women. Too, the ring 
was a small object, smaller than 
anything Carlo had yet under- 
taken to find. Further, it be- 
longed to a person who was a 
complete stranger to Carlo, so 
that even his mistress, with all 
her confidence in his ability, was 
in doubt as to whether Carlo 
could meet such a test. 

* Carlo," she instructed him, 
* this lady has lost a ring. I want 
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you to find the ring and bring it to me.” 

At the familiar word “find” up went 
Carlo’s ears. His mistress permitted him 
to sniff at another ring owned by her dis- 
traught guest, and then at the naked 
finger on which the lost ring had been 
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French bull, Soubrette St. Laurent. This widely loved 
breed is said to have descended from the Spanish bulldog 


worn. Last, without prompting, Carlo 
smelled of the guests French-heeled 
slippers. 

ith a short, eager bark he was of. 
Ignoring the house, he dashed out over the 
lawn, on through a gateway, and struck 
for a clump of woods, where the 
guest and some others had been 
walking that morning. Within 
fifteen minutes he was back with 
the ring! The dog had trailed 
the woman, and therefore had 
run across the ring where she 
had dropped it. 


BENJAMIN F. LEWIS, SR., 
who told me this story, is one 
of the oldest and best-known dog 
men in this country. He knows 
dogs, and he loves them. Seated 
on the front porch of his home at 
Lansdowne, Pennsylvania, with 
his favorite greyhound lolling 
lazily in the morning sun at his 
feet, he regarded me in blank 
surprise when I asked him if he 
believed dogs really think. 

"Can they think!' he re- 
peated in pained seriousness. 
" Why, sonny, lots of dogs know 
as much as people. Some dogs 
know more than some people." 

Perhaps there is no man bet- 
ter qualified to talk on dogs than 
this gray-headed veteran of ken- 
nel and bench. “Old Ben" his 
friends call him, to distinguish 
him from “Young Ben," his son 
and associate for years in the 
Lewis Kennels. 

During a career of forty-five 
years, which began in boyhood, 
he has owned or handled more 
than ten thousand dogs of al- 
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most every recognized breed, gaining a 
reputation as an authority on dogs which 
is nearly as great in England, the premier 
dog land of the world, as it is in Canada 
and the United States. He has probably 
made more champions than any other 


man alive. He was the first 
professional “handler” of 
show dogs in America. And 
he has judged, bred, and im- 
ported some of the greatest 
dogs of all time. 


i GOING to start by 
telling you about police 
dogs,” he said to me, “ not be- 
cause the police breeds neces- 
sarily are the best, but because 
just now they are the most 
talked-of dogs in thiscountry. 
The most popular dog with 
Americans 1s the Boston ter- 
rier, or “Boston bull,’ as he 
used to be called—and, inci- 
dentally, the Boston is the one 
truly American-bred dog. 

“Every country has at 
least one breed of dog which 
it has developed exclusively 
and which in time becomes 
almost as emblematic of it 
as its lag. For example, the 
dachshund is German, the 
black poodle French, the 
bulldog English, the wolf 
hound Russian, and the 
chowchow Chinese. But 
the bright, affectionate, play- 
ful, and good-looking Boston 
is our American dog. Bos- 
tons make up the largest 
entries at virtually every all- 
breed show. 

* Police dogs, asI have said, 
are the most talked-of dogs 
at present. This is because 
they are new to America 
since the war, and also be- 


cause many of them have been trained to 
perform astonishing feats, such as the 
recovery of the lost ring by the Doberman 
You don’t see many Dober- 


pinscher. 
mans here yet, but 
they are being im- 
ported rapidly, as their 
worth is recognized. 
They are a short-coat- 
ed dog, lithe of body, 
graceful, and they some- 
what resemble a great 
Dane in the way they 
carry their heads and 
ears, though much 
smaller than the Dane 
in size. Perhaps the 
oldest of police dogs 
is the bloodhound. The 
best known of them, as 
such, is the German 
shepherd, that big, 
handsome fellow with 
the blood of the wolf 
in his veins. 

“Tt is an odd fact 
that every human be- 
ing has an odor that is 
distinctly peculiar to 
him and totally differ- 
ent from the odor of 
any other. All dogs 
know this, a reason 
why they depend more 


Wire-haired terriers. 
which burrow in the earth (la terre). 
with men for perhaps a thousand years, but most of the breeds we 
know to-day have been developed within the past one hundred years 


on their noses than upon sight to identify 
people. . The police dog is a specialist in 
distinguishing these odors. 

“At one of the shows in the South not 
long ago, a German shepherd dog gave a 
striking demonstration of this ability. A 
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It is not hard to believe in the intelligence of the cocker 
spaniel after a look into the eyes of Créme de la Créme, who 
sat for this portrait. The cocker spaniel gets his name from 
the fact that he was bred to hunt woodcock. His resem- 
blance to the setter would easily identify him as a bird dog 


hundred and more people were watching 
the dog's handler put him through his 
paces.: The handler took off his hat and 
passed it to the nearest of the spectators. 


axe ta 


Terriers are so called because they hunt animals 
Do$s of this character have hunted 


“I will-ask az number of you, he said; 
*to drop a handkerchief into the hat, each 
handkerchief so marked that there will 
be no doubt whose it is. The dog will 
return each one to the man or woman who 
placed it in the hat.’ 


* Fully a score of handker- 
chiefs were collected. The 
dog was taken fifty paces 
away and the hatful of hand- 
kerchiefs placed before him. 

"*Return each of these to 
its owner,’ his handler com- 
manded. 

"One by one the dog 
picked up the handkerchiefs, 
trotted gravely into the 
amazed crowd, and delivered 
them, without a single mis- 
take. The performance was 
uncanny, and yet the expla- 
nation was simple enough: 
the odor of the person which 
the dog detected on each 
handkerchief was positive 
identification." 


"T XO YOU mean,” I inter- 

jected, “that we leave a 
trace of this individual odor 
of ours upon everything that 
we handle?” 

“Exactly,” Mr. Lewis re- 
plied. “Why, even when you 
walk across a busy street you 
leave a trail behind you capa- 
able of being picked up and 
followed by a good police 
dog! 

“A few years ago the fore- 
man of a work gang was mur- 
dered in New Hampshire. 
The navvy who committed 
the crime immediately fled, 
and not a clue could be found 
pointing to his whereabouts. 
As far as could be determined 
he had no family or living 


relatives. Only one fact was learned: the 
fugitive had left on foot. 

“Ten hours afterward a German shep- 
herd dog was brought in by motor 


truck and put on the 
navvy's trail. The dog 
readily picked up the 
scent from an old work- 
ing shirt and a pair of 
muddy shoes the fugi- 
tive had left behind 
at his lodgings. The 
trail led away from the 
town into heavy bush 
that had been tramped 
over by many people, 
and at a certain point 
in the bush the dog be- 
came confused and lost 
it, because of the pres- 
ence of the large num- 
ber of curious people. 

“A second time the 
dog took the trail, and 
again with the crowd 
present failed to fol- 
low it through. The 
spectators by this time 
were beginning to 
scoff, especially as the 
dog ran with nose up 
and not to the ground 
as they expected her to. 
Only a few were in the 
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gallery, therefore, when she 
took up the scent a third 
time, fifteen hours after the 
crime. This time the dog con- 
tinued unerringly. 

“From the bush, the trail 
led onto a public road con- 
stantly traveled by vehicles 
and people. For a number of 
miles it kept to this road, 
at length turning at a rail- 
road crossing and striking off 
along the ties. Fifteen miles 
from her starting point, the 
dog stopped at the door of 
a house in which resided two 
eminently respectable sisters. 
She jumped against the door, 
whining to be admitted. 

"At first the police held 
her back. The man they were 
after was a tough and a 
roustabout, and it was ri- 
diculous to think that he would be hid- 
ing in such a house. But the dog re- 
fused to leave the door and eventually 
the police gave in. Up-stairs bounded 
the doc and to the door of a locked bed- 
room. Sprawled out on the bed, drunk, 
was the navvy they sought. The sisters 
admitted that he was their brother, who 

had left home years before and whose 
existence they, in shame, had never men- 
tioned. 

The police dog not only has a keen nose, 
but he has the brains to use it practically. 


'The American Magazine 


(Left) The collie in this country is 
chiefly known as a beautiful, lively, 
and devoted companion; but in the 
great sheep-raising districts of the 
British Isles his assistance to the 
sheep men is absolutely indispensable. 
(Right) Strongheart, the famous 
**movie dog,” a living testimony to the 
remarkable intelligence of the German 
shepherd, or police, dog. This breed of 
dog came into prominence during the 
World War. (Below) Lady Lansdowne 
Sunflower, champion English grey- 
hound. Lady was on forty-nine differ- 
ent occasions judged the best dog 
of all breeds shown. In this article 
Mr. Lewis tells why Lady is the most 
remarkable dog he has ever known 
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Like dogs in general, he is capable of un- 
derstanding what man wants him to do, 
and then giving his utmost to do it. In 
short, he uses his head as well as his nose.” 


“Wert dog would you BA is the 
smartest of them all?" I asked. 
“The black French poodle is an ex- 
tremely intelligent dog,” Mr. Lewis re- 
plied, “and trainers of dogs for the stage 
have told me that he learns more readily 
than any other. The next time you see a 
troupe of trained dogs, notice if it isn't a 
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black poodle who does the 
most difficult tricks. But, 
offhand, I wouldn't put any 
one kind of dog above all 
others in intelligence. Too 
much depends upon the in- 
dividual dog, and on how 
close he has been to man. 
“A number of years ago 
my son and I, walking down 
King Street, in Toronto, 
noticed a cocker spaniel run- 
ning along a little distance 
ahead of us. He was a beau- 
tiful dog, and immediately we 
were interested, as he had all 
the points of a winning show 
dog. 
""Let's follow him,’ sug- 
gested my son, ‘and find out 
who is his master. Maybe 
the man will sell him.’ 
“The spaniel led us four or 
five blocks, when he pushed open the 
swinging door of a restaurant and entered. 
Doing likewise, we saw him pass between 
the tables until he came to one at which 
several men were dining. He reached up 
and gave a tug at the coat of one of the 
men. 
“Oh, hello, Pat,’ the gentleman greeted. 
‘High time you got here. You're late.’ 
"Upon being introduced to ‘Pat’ we 
became acquainted with one of the most 
remarkable dogs I’ve ever known, yet 
of a breed not (Continued on page 140) 
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The whippet, a small and very swift breed of greyhound, developed in England. Whippet racing, which 
is gaining in popularity in this country, is said to be an old and favorite sport among English workingmen 


Queer Things People Take 


To a Picture Framer 


They range from baby shoes and bridal veils to the ashes of the dead; they 
include golf balls, baseballs, and other relics of sport; letters from the 
White House; checks for millions of dollars; business con- 

- tracts; medals and decorations — Hints on how to frame 
pictures and the proper way to hang them 


An interview with Charles S. Horowitz 
Reported by Norman E. White 


EVERAL salesmen and customers 
glanced up as a distinguished- 
looking man came into the store 
of the New York picture frame 
company of which I am president, 

one day last fall and began to unwrap a 
small parcel. It was covered with a thin 
sheet of oiled paper and tied with a broad 
blue ribbon. 

“I want to have'it framed," he said, 
holding up a tiny, wrinkled cotton shirt. 

“Its my first baby shirt,” he said, 
without the slightest embarrassment. 
* My mother made it sixty-five years ago. 
I want to have it where I can see it every 
day—to remind me of the love she sewed 
into its seams. I think that would please 
her more, far more, than any monument 
I could put over her grave." 

While I was writing his name in the 
order book, a name you would recognize 
as that of one of the most prominent men 
in the country, he stood there, gently 
smoothing the little garment. 

“Ts this a queer order?" he asked when 
I had finished. 

“Not at all," I told him. “In making a 
million picture frames a year I've found 
that love and sentiment ning us a very 
large part of our business. Many of the 
things that come to us to be framed have 
no intrinsic worth, but their sentimental 
value is incalculable to the people who 
treasure them. 

“Have you any idea what this is?” I 
asked him, pushing forward a squat glass 


ar. 

: He studied the silver-gray powder in 

the bottle for a moment. : 
“Ashes?” he ventured. 

“Yes. The ashes of a business man 
who was cremated in compliance with his 
final request. Dozens of these jars are 
brought to us for framing. This one is to 
be put into a mahogany case and hung in 
his study, which is to be left exactly as it 
was when he died, even to the scraps of 
paper in the waste basket. 

‘Among the articles brought to us are 
baby shoes, marriage certificates, bridal 
veils, sprigs of orange blossoms. You 
see,” I said, painting to the little cotton 
shirt and to the ashes in the urn, “we 
frame symbols of all phases of life from 
the cradle to the grave.” 

'Thirty years behind the counter in a 


picture-framing store have taught me that 
people are primarily interested in them- 
selves. The objects they bring to us cover 
the whole range of their experience: love 
letters, canceled checks, baby spoons, the 
first dollar they ever earned. 

We find, too, that there is a streak of 
vanity in most folks.. Women, for in- 
stance, like to display on their walls 
photographs and trinkets and trophies 
that are likely to arouse admiring com- 
ment. We call them “Oh-my!” pictures, 
because we know they are intended to 
elicit an “Oh, my!” from the owner's 
friends. 

“Oh, that!" she will say, assuming a 
casual tone. “That’s just a picture of the 
'Taj Mahal, in India; I snapped it while 
on my world tour. 

“Let me see," she will add: “the Taj 
Mahal, or ‘Gem of Buildings,’ cost nine 
million dollars and kept thousands of 
workmen busy for many years. The na- 
tives tell you that the eyes of the architect 
were put out so that he could not design 
another so beautiful." 


PEOPLE have another reason, besides 
sentiment, for keeping their treasures 
under glass. They often display them as 
evidence of past beauty or of former 
grandeur. 
Time and hard work may have filled out 
our hostess’s waist line and dimmed her 
auty; but the picture of her as a slen- 
der, blooming bride proves that she was 
once lovely. "Tinancial reverses may have 
brought people down in the world; but the 
picture of a former beautiful home, hang- 
ing on the walls of their present humble 
dwelling, is proof of their departed glory. 
Personal vanity is by no means disent 
in the male make-up, although it is true 


that fifty women to one man bring in their . 
man is | 


own photographs to be framed. 
more likely to have articles framed which 
stand as proofs of his prowess. You ask 


: him about a golf ball in a gold-framed 


box mounted on a pedestal. "e 

“That’s the ball I used in making the 
course in eighty at the country club last 
May," he will explain. “Of course I'm a 
dub atgolf. ... at happened to have a 
lucky day. . . . But, really, eighty isn't a 
bad score for an amateur." 


Similarly, a glass-enclosed baseball 


bearing the signature of “Babe” Ruth 
argues an acquaintanceship with the Sul- 
tan of Swat. 

Aman from Buffalo, New York, brought 
in one of the famous shrunken heads from 
the-upper reaches of the Amazon. It was 
not nearly so gruesome as you would 
suppose. That was the most curious 
trophy ever left with us. 

housands of men and women bring 
letters to be framed that testify to their 
abilities and characters. Many of the 
letters are from the White House and 
from governors’ mansions, and are framed 
as souvenirs. Most folks are extremely 
proud of these letters. 

From the quantity of such letters turned 
over to us I should say that the majority 
of the letters sent out from the home of 
the First Lady of the Land are framed. 

The number of those letters, however, 
is small in comparison with the number of 
letters, papers, and discharge certificates 
which we framed directly after the war. 
Many medals and testimonials of valor 
were brought too, but usually by some 
member of the family and not by the soldier 
who received them. 

One of the smallest trophies of the war 
brought to our workroom was a button 
with a bullet hole drilled through it, cut 
from the uniform of a German soldier. A 
little Brooklyn mother brought the but- 
ton in and said that her son had fired the 
shot, killing the German gunner while 
charging a machine-gun nest. We 
mounted it in a frame which measured 
only an inch and a half. 


ATHERS and mothers are outdistanced 

only by grandparents in getting baby’s 
first picture framed and hung in the most 
commanding spot in the home. The over- 
powering love for grandchildren is not 
confined to any one class: it is a trait of 
the rich and the poor alike. The American 
love for children is exemplified by the 
avalanche of baby pictures that sweeps 
in upon us. l 

I shall never forget the experience I 
had with one of these enthusiastic grand- 
pas, a rich old gentleman whose name is 
a synonym for dollars. We had been 
framing pictures of the old man’s favorite 
son for many years, from the tintype of 
him as a baby of (Continued on page 76) 
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Discarded 


The story of a woman whose 


husband had outgrown her 


By Inez Haynes Irwin 


HEN Gertrude Haviland 

and her three children 

alighted from the rusty bus 

which had brought them 

from the station at Rock 
Harbor, they had an appearance of hud- 
dling. And when the driver had departed 
they involuntarily shrank toward each 
other as they surveyed the house. 

Spring though it was, it was spring in 
its worst and earliest aspect: The air 
held an icy chill; the sunlight touched 
the cheek damply; and wherever, in road 
or in meadows, the earth showed through 
the emerald film of the grass, it looked 
like a vast black sponge. 

The place itself had an appearance of 
starkness and of unkemptness, which 
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gave an additional impression of cold. 

Between the road and the house 
stretched a miniature jungle, flauntin 
a nimbus of faint green. A few fine ol 
trees lifted about it, rocks displayed 
whorls of silvery-gray lichen. Back of all 
this stretched the house, a facade of 
weather-colored shingles, unmitigated in 
any way, except for the blank, blindless 
windows, and a beautiful doorway with 
a fanlight. 

Over the vine-webbed stone wall a 
line of orchard trees stretched their 
narled branches, as though appealing 
or help against an invading army of 
bushes. Beyond the house was a huge 
barn, in good condition; beyond the barn, 
a long, je shed, a little ramshackle. 


Gertrude Haviland and her 

children had an appearance 

of huddling . . . they in- 

voluntarily shrank toward 

each other as they surveyed 
the house 


Nothing could have looked more unin- 
habited, more uninviting. But as Ger- 
trude and the children approached, the 
door opened and an old woman appeared. 
White-haired and bent, she sled hos- 
pitably, held out a hand as brown and 
thin as a leafless branch. 

“Well, how do you do, Mrs. Haviland?” 

“How do you do, Mrs. Tront? How 
kind of you to be here.” 

“We was very glad to help you,” Mrs. 
Tront declared. “We got your telegram 
and your letter all right, and we put in 
coal and all the provisions on your list. 
We opened the house, so’s to let the sun 
and air get in. And we've had a fire going 
all night in the kitchen range, and both 
the up-stairs and down-stairs stoves. I’ve 
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icy. The paper, of some indistinguishable 
drab pattern, was discolored and peeling. 

In the background a wide, carpetless 
stairway—rectangles of faded white paint 
at the edges of the treads and a slender 


brought in kindlings, and filled all the 


amps.’ 

di can't tell you how grateful I am to 

ou, Mrs. Tront. I don't know what 

should have done without you. These 
are my children, Hapwood and Editha 
and Nabby.” 

"The two older children advanced and 
shook hands with the accustomed air 
which Gertrude's long training had pro- 
duced; and Nabby made a charming little 


curtsy. Mrs. Tront was visibly astounded 
by these competent social gestures, but 
she limply shook the hands of the two 
older children. She only stared, however, 
when Nabby bent her dimpled knees. 

* But, land, I don't mean to keep you 
standing in the cold," she covered her 
embarrassment. ''Come inside, and wel- 
come to Rock Harbor. The hall's cold, 
there's no way of keeping that warm; but 
the setting-room's cozy enough." 

Mrs. Tront stood aside, and they filed 
into a square hall, carpetless, unfurnished, 


white banister—rose in a slow, graceful 
impulse to the next floor. Still talking, 
Mrs. Tront led the way past the staircase, 
through a door at the end of the hall. 
Here was a huge room, apparently the 
old kitchen, running the entire width of 
the house, sparsel farnihed. 

A big, round-bellied, railroad-station 
stove, the funnel set into the sealed fire- 
place, showed a crimson spot on its flat 
top. On a table in front of the blaze was a 
steaming teapot, a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of cups, a plate of cookies. 


ERTRUDE HAVILAND was a “good mother.” She had not 

dreamed that she was not also a successful wife until that day in 
the tenth year of her marriage when the postman put into her hands 
a letter from Will Haviland, her husband. With the reading of that 
letter all the structure of Gertrude’s life came crashing down about her. 
Will was writing to her because he could not bear to zell her the things 
he must say: 

For five years he had loved Alicia Bushnell. And he was asking Ger- 
trude to get a divorce from him that he might marry Alicia. He wanted 
the old Haviland home in which they were living in Maywood, but he 
was giving Gertrude their Rock Harbor country place, to do with as she 
pleased. He was successful enough in his profession of architecture to 
make financial provision for her and the children—Happy and Editha 
and Nabby. The Haviland place would be willed to Happy—should 
he not live, and if Will and Alicia had a son, it would go to that son. 
For the present, of course, Gertrude could stay on in the Maywood 
house. He tried futilely to soften the blow, but he made it plain that 
his decision was unalterable. 

Gertrude consulted with “Uncle Bart" Chase, an old friend of her 


Synopsis of Preceding Instalment 


own and of her husband's family. He explained to her that in three 
vears she could sue for divorce because of desertion. He was obviously 
sorry for her—but just as obviously sure that nothing was to be 
gained by fighting. 

Gertrude was only thirty-two, but she looked forty-two. Her interest 
in her appearance had long been swallowed up in her concern about her 
children. She had put on weight; she had lost touch with Will's affairs. 
Emily Ellis and all her other friends were more or less openly sure that 
these were the reasons she had lost her husband's love—and they had 
each a separate remedy by which she was to win it back. A few days of 
this, and Gertrude knew she could not go on living in Maywood. She 
struggled for days with her problem, fighting alternately grief, humilia- 
tion, rage, and despair; and then she began feverishly to pack. She had 
not seen her husband and all her pain was crystallized in the few bitter 
lines she left for him: 

“I am leaving early to-morrow morning with the children for Rock 
Harbor. I am taking only my personal possessions out of the house. 
It is ready for immediate occupancy. At the end of three years I will 
apply for a divorce." 
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At one side sat an old man in a rough 
woolen shirt, overalls, and tall boots. 
His weatherbeaten, coarse-featured face, 
like a deeply colored mask, hung between 
stiff jets of white hair. Somehow—per- 
haps it was the high varnish of his skin 
—he recalled to Gertrude's mind the peas- 
ants of northern France whom she had 
known in her girlhood. 

He rose, came forward; took Gertrude's 
hand into a clasp as hard as though 
carved out of wood. He shook hands with 
the three children. He was not embar- 
rassed by Nabby's curtsy, but obviously 
much amused. 

Conversation halted; there was an 
uncomfortable pause. Mrs. Tront started 
to pour the tea. 

“The children won’t have any tea, Mrs. 
Tront,” Gertrude said; "they'll have 
milk. And they'll be delighted to eat 
those delicious cookies. I have never for- 
gotten how good your cookies were." 

The three grown people sat at the table. 
The children tiptoed about, talking in 
low voices between ravenous attacks on 
the cookies. Gradually they drifted into 
the front rooms. 

“If you go up-stairs, children," Ger- 

trude called, “you must put your coats 
on. 
The children's voices grew fainter as 
they ascended to the attic. The Tronts 
drank their tea, and then, not knowing 
how to get away, or apparently how to 
put into words the questions burning on 
their lips, they lingered, making abrupt 
anak at small talk. Gertrude set her 
teeth. 


“I DIDN'T have time to write to you at 

length my reasons for coming here with 
only the children," she said, in a tone 
which she forced to be steadily conversa- 
tional, "and so I am going to tell you 
now. Please repeat it to an y who 
asks you about us. Mr. Haviland"— 
Gertrude's lip did not quiver nor did her 
glance waver—''and I have decided to 
get a divorce. Mr. Haviland will continue 
to stay in Maywood, and so I thought, 
everything considered, I'd come up here 
to live." 

“But only for the summer, I suppose?" 
Mrs. Tront asked. 

“No,” Gertrude replied, still with her 
quiet firmness; *'permanently." 

"Oh, I see!” Mrs. Tront exclaimed, 
with the emphasis of one who has at 
last found the answer to many questions. 
She added, “Well, I guess what’s May- 
wood's loss is our gain.” 

“Well, wife," Mr. Tront announced, 
“I guess it’s time we should be moving 
on, and let these good people get settled.’ 
His voice was brisk, as one who is tryin 
to hold static a situation tending towar 
the emotional. ''Howsomever, if there is 
anything I can do, Mrs. Haviland, I shall 
be very glad to do it. My wife here will be 
glad to help, too." . 

“Let me show you how to bank the 
fires, Mrs. Haviland,” Mrs. Tront of- 
fered. And Gertrude gratefully let the 
talk drift back to practical matters. 

“Thank you very much, my kind 
friends," Gertrude said with genuine 
feeling, as they left. “I can’t tell you 
how nice it is to have this pleasant wel- 
come from you. We shall be good neigh- 
bors, I know.” 

She walked with them through the front 
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hall; watched them down the path; 
waved to them as they turned up the 
road; stood for a dreary interval looking 
unseeingly after them. ` 

Suddenly from above came clamor. 

“Mother!” Editha screamed. “There 
are mice in this house. One just ran 
across the floor.” 

** What a baby to be afraid of a mouse!" 
Happy called scornfully from another 
room. He added, “Gee, this is an awful 
queer place, Mother. I don't want to live 
here. Why, I feel as though we were poor!” 

Editha added, “I never saw such hor- 
rid-looking beds. Have we got to sleep 
in them?" 


But Nabby's voice trailed them with a: 


soft tone, in which wonder made a little 
flare of joy. "Mumee, I think it's bee- 
a b It's like the pictures in my 
fairy book. Oh, the attic is simpaly— 
ampal ampal ce Nabby was revel- 
ing in her first use of a grown-up word— 
“bee-you-ti-ful,” she concluded again, 
apparently finding no second superlative. 
ertrude, following the children, as- 
cended the stairs with a sinking heart. 
She had forgotten the plan of the place. 
But now she discovered that out of a 
good-sized and well-proportioned hall 
opened a half-dozen chambers. 
"The house was in a strangely dis- 
mantled state. Apparently everythin 
of any value, or in good condition, ha 
been removed by the last owner. There 
remained only an incongruous collection 
of soft pine chairs, a black walnut sofa 
upholstered in haircloth, some bedroom 
furniture dully painted with. yellow and 
brown graining. The beds held flattened, 
humpy mattresses; the bureaus lacked 
most of their knobs. 


'. Everywhere the plaster was stained or 


broken. Here and there the faded paper 
hung in tattered strips from the wall. 
With a heart alternately pumping fever- 
ishly and sinking toward a fri d uiet, 
Gertrude ascended to the attic of Nabby's 
admiration, gave one glance into its con- 
fused jumble of cobwebs, dust, and de- 
struction; retreated. 

“I know just exactly how you feel,” 
she forced herself to say to the older 
children; “but it will look like home be- 
fore you know it. We've brought some 
pretty things from Maywood, and when 
we put them about, the whole place will 
be quite different. You watch!" In spite 
of herself, no conviction filled out her 
voice; her words fell dead. Happy turned 
his direct black eyes on his mother's face. 

“Mother,” he said, “I heard you tell 
Mr. Tront we were going to stay. Wh 
are we going to live here, and when will 
Father come?" 


HE hour had struck. Gertrude had a 

frenzied instant of silent debate. Per- 
haps it would be better to evade. But— 
no—she could not endure their questions. 
She must cut the old life off sharp. Had 
not Will himself said something about 
the clean, quick stroke of the knife? She 
girded herself for the effort. 

“Children,” she began firmly, “I have 
been waiting for nearly two weeks to ex- 

lain something to you. Your father and 
ee going to be divorced.” 

Happy repeated after her an appalled 
“Divorced!” Ah, he knew what the word 
meant. 

Editha fluted in Happy’s wake, an 


uncertain “Divorced!” It was apparent 
that Editha did not know what the word 
meant. 

Nabby, uninterested, simply watched, 
calmly listened. 

Gertrude addressed herself to Editha. 
“Honey,” she said, “divorce is a thing 
that is happening all the time. People 
who have married decide that they do 
not care to live together any more, and 
so they live in separate places. Your 
father thinks he wants to live apart from 
us. He wants to stay in our home in 
Maywood. And so we came up here.” 

“But I thought,” Editha declared, 
aghast, “that if people were married they 
a pu lived together." 

« you mean, Mother, that we're 
never going to see Father again?" Happy 
queried incredulously. 

“And do you mean, Mother, that 
we're never going back to Maywood?” 
Editha demanded blankly. 

"You'll see your father at intervals," 
Gertrude explained, with a detached 

atience; “but I can't say just when, or 

ow often." 

“And sha'n't I ever see Constance and 
fe yce and Francis and Ida May again?" 

itha inquired in a swelling voice. 

"Perhaps sometime they'll come u 
here and visit you," Gertrude evaded. 
It seemed strange to her that Editha 
thought first of the loss of her friends. 
Superhcially, she seemed to love her 
father most. But, after all, she reflected, 
Editha had seen very little of Will in the 
past year. Happy, of course, being older 
and a boy, had thought of that loss first. 


DITHA burst into her lightning-swift 

tears, her slender figure shaking like a 
young aspen. “I don’t want to live here,” 
she sobbed. “I want to go back to May- 
wood. I want to graduate from the high 
school there. I wouldn’t like to live in 
the country in the winter. I'd hate it!" 

As though she had presented a new 
aspect of the situation to him, Happy's 
face began to work. “Oh, Mother," he 
remonstrated, in a tone of anguish, “I 
don’t want to go to school here, either. 
I want to go to the Maywood High, too. 
I want to be captain of the football team. 
Please, please take us back to Maywood 
in the fall.” His sobs, curiously deep, 
broke over Editha’s breathy erick: 

For the instant Gertrude was sure she 
had taken the wrong course. ‘‘Children,” 
she said distractedly, “we can't go back 
to Maywood. The house there is no 
longer ours. Your father—your father 
wants to live in it alone." 

"Oh, I'm sure he'll let you have it if 

ou write 2nd say we want to go back," 

ditha entreated. “Tease him, Mother. 
I'm sure he'd give in if you teased 
him." 

"I won't stay here," Happy exploded 
through his sobs. “PIL write to Father 
and tell him so. I don't want to live in 
this old house." 

“I want to go back to Maywood!” 
Editha wailed. “I want to see my 
father." 

“I won't stay here," Happy declared, 
with a growing wildness. «E won't! You 
can't keep me here! I'll run away and go 
to work! 

The nerve tension, drawn out to its 
finest tenuity, snapped noiselesslv in 
Gertrude's bosom. Beside her as she sat 
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Discarded, by INEZ HAYNES IRWIN 


ALES CS, 


noon." ... 


at the fireplace was the table, still littered 
with the used dishes from which Mrs. 
Tront had served the tea. With almost a 
deliberate movement, she put her arms 
on the table and dropped her head onto 
them. She did not speak, but she did 
not hinder the long, hoarse sobs which 
broke from her overcharged heart. 

The effect was electric. Happy stopped 
crying, stared at his mother in a be- 
wilderment which rapidly changed to 
alarm. Editha broke a wail midway, and 
gazed at her mother with eyes that 
gradually merged their amazement with 
terror. 

“Oh, Mother!" Happy entreated, 
“Don’t cry! Don't cry! Oh, please don't!" 

“Im frightened, Mother," Editha 
whimpered. “Don’t cry! I'm frightened! 


His dark eyes caught hers, held them steadily. 
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Please stop it! You're frightening me, 
Mother!" 

Nabby ran to Gertrude's side and tried 
to climb into her lap. As though she had 
given the two older children the signal, 
they threw their arms about their mother, 
attempted to lift her head from the 
table. “I hate my father," Happy 
screamed; “I hate him!" 

* Oh, Happy, you wicked boy!" Editha 
shrieked, “to hate your father. I don't 
care what he does, I love him; I love him; 
Ilove him!" 


“I hate him!" Happy's voice became a: 


strange animal howl, but he managed to 
drown his sister's scream. “I hate him! 
I hate him!" 

The house rang... . 

Since Gertrude Haviland awoke the 
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“I will call for you about two this after- 
Visibly, Gertrude hesitated. She must not let people into her life; they 
would tear their way with their clumsy, unheeding hands into the very presence of her grief 


next morning, she must have fallen 
asleep during the night. But her sleep 
put the thinnest possible film of uncon- 
sciousness over her spirit, for she had no 
feeling even of having drowsed, and the 
morning brought her no sense of rest. 
She awoke hot-eyed and dry-lipped, her 
body parched and her nerves scorched. 

She dreaded the encounter with the 
children. However, she dressed rapidly and 
went down-stairs. Owing to Mrs. Tront's 
magic with the banked fires, the house, 
though cold, was not icy; and the kitchen 
wasactually warm. Gertrude set the table, 
made coffee, cut up oranges, prepared 
breakfast food, eggs, toast. Then, with a 
sick, sinking sensation at her heart, she 
went to the foot of the stairs and called 
the children. (Continued on page 191) 


Everybody Hates a Bad Driver 


The head of a famous automobile school talks about the carelessness that cost 
18,000 lives in motor accidents last year — His experiences with begin- 
ners, and tips that will help anyone to become a better driver 


By Robert Chancellor 


AD automobile drivers are the 
scourge of the highways. If you 
drive a car yourself you know 
how oad you have to keep 
your eye cocked for one. He 

may speed past you on a turn; he may 
crowd you off the road; he may side-swipe 
you or cut sharply across your bows or 
skid into you. And if he does you any 
damage he will, likely as not, dash off with- 
out stopping. 

The automobile left a shambles in its 
wake last year. It killed over eighteen 
thousand people, according 
to the United States Census 
Bureau. 

Cruise along any highway 
of an early Monday and 
regard the mutilated wit- 
nesses of a bad driver’s 
handiwork. Stop at any sub- 
urban garage after a sunny 
week-end, and you'll find it 
choked with mangled dere- 
licts. The garage man will 
tell you that his entire force 
is out with tow lines, drag- 
ging in more wrecks. He 
will tell you, too, what he 
thinks of the drivers. 

“This is a fine business 
nowadays," he will say bit- 
terly. “If anything is miss- 
ing from the wreck—which 
has probably lain deserted 
by the roadside all night— 
why, they declare that we 
took it; if a tool or a spare 
tire is gone, we stole it; oh, 
they think we're a bunch of 
robbers, all right." 

Bad manners usually go 
with bad driving; the garage 
men know that, too. If you 
have ever ridden behind a 
bad driver you can remem- 
ber what acute discomfort 
you felt; how your hands 
gripped the framework of 
the car, and how your eyes 
stayed glued to the road. 
You came home dead tired, 
and swore you'd never ride with that man 
again as long as you lived. 

William Å. Stewart, Jr., head of the 
Stewart Automobile School, in New York 
City, which has been teaching people to 
drive for fifteen years, says that the mean 
driver is a miscreant for whom no word 
can be uttered in defense; he is the most 
cordially disliked character in outdoor life 
in America. Sitting in the office of his 
school on West Fifty-seventh Street, Mr. 
Stewart told this story: 

Two motor cars going in opposite direc- 
tions approached each other at the turn 
of a cement highway. A suburban trolley- 

k ran along the right side of the 


your horn late at night; the nei 
up and shoot you. 
Don't cut across the inside of a cürvé; sometime 
you'll meet another car head-on. . 
Don't seek to pass another car without first giving 
a warning toot of your horn; you may get side- 
swiped. 
Don't back your car without looking behind you; 
there's always something there. 
Don't ride in the middle of the road; another road- 
hog will tangle with you eventually. 


road, its string pieces jutting up from the 
soft dirt depressions. As the cars drew 
together, a third automobile—a light road- 
ster manned by two youths—swung sud- 
denly into sight, racing to overtake one of 
the cars around the turn. 

The speed of the roadster carried it 
clear over to the outside of the curve and 
directly in the path of the other oncoming 
car. A front wheel of the roadster slipped 
over the concrete edge and into the dirt. 
The driver strove to warp his car back to 
the road, but the wheel refused to climb 


Paste This on Your Windshield 


ERE are the wise counsels that William H. 
Stewart, head of the Stewart Auto School, 
of New York City, gives to drivers: 
Don't try to pass another car on a curve; you'll 
get hurt sooner or later. 
Don't speed; only amateurs do it. 
Don't drive in trolley-car tracks; they'll get you 
into trouble. 
Don't splash mud on innocent: bystanders; it's a 
thoughtless, cruel trick. 
Don't lock your brakes when you start to skid; 
you'll lose control of your car. 


Don't drive fast on wet pavements; you're bound 
to regret it. 
Don't race your motor, slam your doors, or sound 


and the car hung on the edge, rocking 
back and forth as it speeded down the 
wrong side of the road. 

To the driver in the oncoming automo- 
bile was presented a swift and terrible 
problem. To keep to his proper path 
meant a head-on crash. His heavy tour- 
ing car, he knew, would demolish the 
roadster. To veer to the left brought him 
in front of the car coming up the inside of 
the turn. On his right lay a ditch and the 
trolley roadbed. He was forced, in a flash, 
to select one of three chances: to the left, 
to the right, or straight ahead. He took 
the second. He shot his car off the high- 
way and onto the tracks. 


ghbors may wake 


It jumped the rails, bucked like a 
bronco over the ties, and finally came toa 
halt, with two broken springs, a blown tire 
and several badly shaken passengers. 

The little roadster scrambled back on 
the road and speeded merrily on its way, 
the second car never slackened pace, and 
the driver of the third, after a few make- 
shift repairs, limped slowly back to town 
in his car. 

“There was an exhibition of good judg- 
ment, a case of reckless driving and a 
sorry display of bad manners, all at the 
same time,’’ said Mr. 
Stewart. "I saw it, be- 
cause I happened to be in 
one of those three cars. Oc- 
casionally a flash of brilliant 
driving by one motorist re- 
deems the faults of a dozen 
others. 


B E'VE been teaching 
people to drive auto- 
mobiles for fifteen years, and 
I've come to believe that 
ordinary good judg ment is the 
important thing in driving. 
If a man isn't blessed with 
good judgment we can't 
drill it into him. If he uses 
bad judgment at home, if 
he uses bad judgment in 
running his private affairs, 
the chances are that he will 
not use good judgment in 
driving a motor car. 

“We can teach a man to 
drive, any bonehead can 
operate a car, it's as simple 
as A B C; but we can't tell 
what he will do to himself 
and to his car when we turn 
him loose. 

" Sometimes a driver gets 
good judgment knocked in- 
‘to him. I had a student who 
refused to show any respect 
for wet pavements. He was 
warned about the danger of 
slippery surfaces; he read 
about it; he heard about it; 
he knew about it, but he kept up his fast 
driving over wet pavements. One rainy 
day a truck hurtled out of a side street 
directly across his path, and he clapped 
on his brakes. His car spun around twice 
and then wrapped itself about a post. It 
was a severe Blow to his pride, his purse, 
and his ribs, but it was a great help to 
his judgment. 

“I was driving down the Boston Post 
Road one day last week, cruising along be- 
hind a small touring car. When we came 
to a straightaway, a horn honked behind 
me, asking for permission to pass. Ac- 
cordingly, I pulled over to the right, 
leaving the middle of the road clear. A 
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high-powered car driven by a 
private chauffeur rolled past. He 
honked again to the car in front, 
asking for the road. Instead of 
yielding it, that driver suddenly 
speeded up and held to the center 
of the highway. 

“The chauffeur, having asked 
for the road and been celused it, 
decided to take it. He drew along- 
side the speeding car easily enough 
and deliberately crowded it over. 
Pocketed between the big car and 
the edge of the road, the driver of 
the smaller car got frightened and 
began to wabble. His right front 
wheel crept over the edge of the 
pavement and caught in the soft 
dirt. The car dashed down in the 
ditch, piled through a wooden sign 
board and ended up astraddle a 
stone fence. 

“I dare say that little excursion 
taught him to respect the rules of 
the road thereafter. It ought to 
have strengthened his judgment 
considerably. 


"(a 9O0Ddriving isn't a matter of 
skill, you know. It'sa matter 
of judgment and experience. It’s 
not a matter of lessons, either. 
Many a bright young man and 
many an alert si has come down 
here and learned how to drive an auto- 
mobile in two or three lessons of an hour 
each. We have taught numbers of people 
to, drive in five lessons. The average 
person requires eight lessons before he 1s 
competent to handle a car by himself. 

“But the fact that a man learns to drive 
rapidly or slowly is little index of his real 
ability to drive. Only a season’s driving 
can prove that. 

“We have had students who couldn’t 
learn to drive in ten lessons or fifty lessons 
or a hundred lessons. It was impossible 
for them to learn. An instructor reported 
to me yesterday that one of his students 
was abiotataly hope- 
less. She hadn’t shown 
a glimmer of improve- 
ment in three lessons, 
he said. There didn’t 
seem to be any connec- 
tion between her brain 
and her feet. During 
the course of one les- 
son she was told fifty 
times to push down on 
the clutch when shift- 
ing gears, but not once 
did she do it. She said 
that she understood 
perfectly what she was 
to do, but when the 
moment came to act 
her faculties deserted 
her. We gave her up. 

“Out of one hundred 
persons who try to 
drive, there is one who 
can’t learn. Instruc- 
tion and practice don’t 
help him; there is a 
faulty connection be- 
tween his head and his 
hands and feet. He 
can't coordinate. 

“I recall one man 
who picked up the 
mechanics of driving 
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This automobile walked right in without knocking, and sat down in the parlor. It was being 
driven down the street in the trolley-car tracks. When the driver attempted to turn out, the 
front wheels momentarily refused to leave the rails and the steering knuckle broke under 
the pressure. The car jumped out of the tracks, leaped the curb, and climbed up a flight of 
seven steps before battering its way into the house. Moral: Don't drive in street-car tracks 


* 


quickly enough, but he couldn't keep his 
head in traffic. He didn’t have any sense 
of speed or any feeling of balance. He 
charged about fike an angry goat, getting 
into trouble at every turn. We didn’t 
dare assume any responsibility for his 
driving, as he was a menace at best.” 

** Are men better drivers than women?” 

“Women drive as well as men. There are 
about the same number of good and bad 
drivers in both sexes. There is this dif- 
ference, though; women are more easily 
frightened than men, and they are likely 
to become panicky in tense moments, 
where a man will keep his wits about him. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y. 


The tragic end of a ride. A man was driving a high-powered, expen- 
sive coupé at a terrific speed on Riverside Drive, New York, at an early 
hour in the morning, when the street was wet with dew. The car failed 
to take the first loop of the ‘‘S’’ curve at 100th Street, caromed across 
the curb and smashed into a tree. The car was demolished, and the 
four occupants, two men and two girls, were killed. Moral: Don't speed 


“Then, too, a man usually knows more 
about a motor and is more familiar with 
the mechanism of the car. The more a 
man knows about his car the better driver 
he is. 

“A driver who knows nothing about his 
motor runs along just as happily with one 
cylinder misfiring, not knowing that his 
engine is being jarred to pieces under his 
feet. An ignorant driver goes gayly along, 
with a brake band burning up or a bearing 
freezing to an axle, just as happy as 
though his car were running perfectly. 

* When he finally wakes up to the fact 
that ‘something is wrong’ usually the dam- 
age is done, and there 
is nothing for him to do 
but foot the bill for re- 
pairs. Women drivers 
figure mostly in these 
cases. 


sf HEN a woman 

driver comes 
limping into a strange 
garage and tells a me- 
chanic to find out what 
the trouble is, he is not 
slow to divine the igno- 
rance of his client and, 
if he is unscrupulous, he 
profits by it. 

**Something is the 
matter with my car,’ 
says the motorist, as he 
rolls into a garage with 
a wheezing, thumping 
motor. ‘I think it's in 
the crank case.’ 

“As a matter of fact, 
he won't be at all as- 
tounded to hear that 
it's in the magneto or 
the carburetor or in the 
differential. And he 
doesn't know whether 
it will cost him twenty 
(Continued on page 145) 
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She Has Helped Hundreds Make a Living From Rags 


RS. ANNA KNOTT SHOOK 
has put the family rag bag on 
a business basis. And in doing 
so she has also furnished a 
home occupation for women 
who must help carry the family load. 

In an old brownstone house on a busy 
side street in New York, there is a sun- 
flooded room filled with rugs, 
draperies, mats, scarfs, table 
covers, dresses, sweaters, and 
scores of useful, salable articles 
which Mrs. Shook has made out 
of rag-bag material. This is Mrs. 
Shook's studio. 

One of the most charming 
articles in the studio is a sweater 
that was made of knitted silk 
undergarments. The silk, ivory- 
colored from old age and frequent 
washings, gives a very rich luster 
to the fabric—a much richer 
tone than it had when new and 
white. This sweater has been 
the inspiration. for numerous 
other sweaters, also sports skirts, 
sleeveless jackets, smocks, and 
gowns. 

Mrs. Shook is the inventor of 
four small hand looms of varying 
sizes, that will fit into almost any 
living-room. them dozens 
of textiles and scores of articles 
of household convenience or per- 
sonal apparel may be woven, 
either of old or of new material. 
Through the use of Mrs. Shook’s 
inventions, hundreds of Ameri- 
can women are weaving their 
way to partial, or entire, eco- 
nomic independence. Some of 
these women live on far Western 
ranches, or on isolated Mid- 
Western farms; some of them in 
the Southern mountains; some in 
New England, and many of them 
in the larger cities and towns. 

When she herself was an inexperienced, 
untrained girl, Mrs. Shook was left awidow 
without means, and with a small son to 
care for. The little Missouri town in which 
she lived had nothing to offer but de- 
pendence on an already overburdened 
parental pocketbook. She did not want 
to be dependent, so she decided to go just 
as far away as possible. 

Few women were in business at that 
day, but Mrs. Shook felt certain that she 
would make a good storekeeper. She went 
to a small town in the Northwest, and 
applied for a chance to clerk in a depart- 
ment store. After clerking and observing 
for a few months, she started a wee store 
of her own with an apronful of “notions.” 
And from this small beginning she built 
up achain of highly successful department 
stores—an unheard-of achievement for a 
woman! 

But just at the time and place where 
most merchants would settle back and 
consider themselves on “‘ Easy Street" for 
life, Mrs. Shook suddenly discovered that 
she was sick of her work. As the years 
went on, she felt a greater and greater 
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desire to create beautiful things with her 
own hands. 

When herson waseducated and launched 
in business for himself—this was fifteen 
years ago— Mrs. Shook sold her stores. 

ut she refused to resign herself to middle 
age and idleness. She began to look about 
her for an open field, some undeveloped 
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Mrs. Anna Nott Shook in her New York City 
studio at the loom which she invented. This 
simple machine converts the contents of the 
family rag bag into rugs, draperies, scarfs, wraps, 
and many other useful and beautiful things 


line of work into which she could pour 
herself and her experience without enter- 
ing into competition with others. 

hen one day she went shopping for 
material for curtains and chair coverings 
to use in an old-fashioned house. She 
searched the shops through, but she could 
not find any fabric suitable to go with old- 
fashioned furniture; at that time none was 
being manufactured. 

Not to be baffled, Mrs. Shook promptly 
decided to weave some cloth for herself. 
She hunted out a place where weaving was 
taught. And here she found a chance to 
have “‘something to do with beautiful 
things," and to try her hand in an open 
field. 

From her years of selling experience, 
Mrs. Shook knew that there would be a 
ready market for hand-woven articles and 
textiles. Women purchasers were always 
complaining of the dearth of hand-made 
things. But many hand looms then in 
existence—the old-fashioned kind that 
our grandmothers used—were so huge that 
they took up half an attic. Mrs. Shook 
could see that a small, cheap, simple loom 


that would fit into any home, no matter 
how small, would make it possible for hun- 
dreds of women to earn a good livelihood 
in their spare time, without leaving their 
children. 

No one seemed interested in inventing 
such a loom, so Mrs. Shook set about it 
herself. From her lessons, she had learned 
that the principle of weaving is 
crossing one set of threads upon 
another. She went back home, 
and shut herself up in her kitchen 
with an old cigar box, a spool 
of thread, and a sharp knife. 
Night after night she whittled 
out parts of the cigar box wood, 
and fitted them together this way 
and that. Gradually the ‘‘con- 
traption,” tied together with 
thread, began to move to her 
satisfaction. One morning at 
two o'clock, she completed her 
invention, and wove her frst 
piece of fabric out of string. 

Mrs. Shook took her small 
model to a mechanic, who copied 
it into a loom about the size of a 
writing table. It was graceful, 
and so light that it could easily 
be carried from one shady win- 
dow to another by one woman 
without assistance. And it was 
simple. 

Mrs. Shook now set about to 
see what variety of products her 
loom would yield. As she was 
especially interested in the pos- 
sibility of working up old mate- 
tials, the contents of her rag bag 
soon disappeared. After that, 
she experimented with new yarns 
and silks, and found that there 
seemed no end to the things that 
could be made on this one loom! 

Naming her invention the 
* Homecraft Loom,” Mrs. Shook 
took it and herself down to New 
York City, to set to work in earnest to 
teach and spread the gospel of weaving. 

The first women to come to the weaving 
studio which she opened were mostly 
school-teachers, librarians, social workers, 
either looking for some handicraft to teach, 
or trying to find some entertaining pas- 
time that would offer them relaxation 
from routine work. Women artists com- 
menced to drop in, attracted by the bright- 
colored yarns displayed in the windows. 
Many of them, delighted with the pos- 
sibilities of creating beautiful hand-woven 
articles to supplement their painting or 
sculpture, entered upon courses of lessons 
at once. Other women, searching for un- 
usual gift shop merchandise, came to buy 
articles. This enabled Mrs. Shook to 
offer work to women who needed to earn. 

Gradually the fame of the Homecraft 

oom spread throughout the country. 
Women from everywhere began writing 
in, bewailing the fact that they could not 
see their way clear to go to New York for 
lessons. This led Mrs. Shook to formulate 
correspondence courses in weaving. A 
demand for summer work influenced her 


to buy an old farm at Peekskill, New 
York. Here she founded a summer school, 
where many women spend their vacations 
learning to weave under the trees or on 
the rambling verandas. 

Mrs. Shook tells of a woman from Ten- 
nessee, a grandmother who did not want to 
be dependent on her children. She went 
to Homecraft Farm one summer, took 
lessons, and returned home with her loom 
in the fall. That winter she cleared five 
hundred dollars between visiting children, 
taking care of ailing grandchildren, and 
the like. She took additional lessons in 
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weaving the next summer, then went back 
and cleared twelve hundred dollars that 
winter. The last Mrs. Shook heard of 
this old lady she was taking a trip to Cali- 
fornia on the proceeds of her winter's work. 

When the war came, Mrs. Shook was 
ready with a helpful remedy for bored, 
shell-shocked, or wounded soldiers. She 
invented a table loom, to be operated by 
hand, and small enough for a bedside table. 
It was much used in the army hospitals, 
andis still used extensively in occupational 
therapy work all over the country. Mrs. 
Shook says that men and boys like 
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to weave, as well as women and girls. 
Since the war Mrs. Shook has invented 
two more looms. One came forth in re- 
sponse to a demand for a small folding 
loom that could be sent by parcel post, or 
easily carried in its case. This is used by 
women going on vacations or traveling, 
who do not want to go to the expense of 
moving their floor looms. It is also popu- 
lar with teachers and settlement workers, 
who carry it from place to place. The 
second new loom is so small that it is al- 
most a toy, and is used largely in primary 
grades of school. BETTY SHANNON 


These Brothers Are Conquerors of Crest and Crevasse 


ANS and Henry Fuhrer, summit years ago took charge of the summit climb- 
guides on ount Rainier, ing on Rainier. He was joined by Henry 
Washington, were born totheir a year later. 
dangerous profession. The When the snowstorms of the early 


tall, surefooted Fuhrer boys 
represent the seventh generation of their 
family to act as 
mountain guides. In 
fact, the family name 
means guide. 

Hans and Henry 
were born three years 
apart, a little over 
thirty years ago, in 
a tiny village in the 
Swiss Alps. All day 
long in their Alpine 
home, the little 
brothers played at 
mountain climbing 
and guiding, in imita- 
tion of their stalwart 
father. It was only a 
step from “‘let’s pre- 
tend" to the real 
thing. Soon they were 
out on the snow fields 
and the rocks along 
with the older boys. 

Pretty soon, they were sharing their 
father's trips as guides to tourists in 
the Bernese Oberland, Henry begin- 
ning at the unusually early age of thir- 
teen. A few more years and each lad 
‘had the professional guide's license 

ranted by the Swiss Alpine Club. 
Before a candidate can obtain his 
badge, he must actually demonstrate 
out on the Alps that no emergency is 
likely to arise which he cannot meet 
intelligently. Many human lives may 
eventually hang on the skill of the 
young probationer. For three weeks, 
therefore, Hans and Henry were tested 
—given every sort of problem in rock 
climbing and in ice climbing, and in the 
accidents that are sure to occur at 
some time on the cliffs, or in the 
almost bottomless crevasses of the 
glaciers. 

And both boys came out with flying 
colors. 

With their full growth, the brothers 
measured six feet three, and six feet 
four respectively, Henry beating his 
elder brother by one inch. Both are 
long-legged, long-armed, and stout- 
winded. They look strikingly alike, 
and even their voices are similar. They 
have spent practically all their lives in 
extremely high altitudes. 

Hans came to America first. He served 
originally on Mount Hood; but about five 
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mountain winter begin in September, 
Paradise Inn is closed until the midwinter 


PHOTO BY RANAPAR STUDIO 


The upper picture shows *'Paradise Inn,” 
Mount Rainier, Washington, in midwinter. 
The two stalwart young men in the lower 
pictureare Hans and Henry Fuhrer, moun- 
tain guides, who for the past five years have 
led climbing parties on Mount Rainier 


season opens it again in December. In 
this leisure period, Hans goes back to his 
Oregon ranch and to Hans, junior, aged 
six, who is already climbing everything in 
his neighborhood. With the snow some- 


times up as high as the third-story win- 
dows, Henry stays on at Paradise as guide 
and host to the snowshoe parties which 
venture up from Longmire’s, five miles 
away. 

“We took four hundred and fifty per- 
sons safely to the top 
of Rainier and back 
last summer," said 
Henry. “The num- 
ber would have been 
much larger but for 
many cloudy days, 
when it was useless 
to climb, as there 
would be no view. 

“While only occa- 
sionally is there any 
great danger," he 
wenton, "it isa pretty 
responsible job at any 
time to guide a party 
of curious and inex- 
perienced hikers 
across a treacherous 
glacier. The honey- 
moon couples nearly 
always give us special 
concern. Their tend- 
ency to lag behind the main group has 
to be tactfully but firmly handled. 
Sometimes we are put to it to make 
them realize that in order to safeguard 
the whole party, mountain climbers 
must be replay spaced between the 
leading and rear guides. 

“There are always a few in the party 
who are so satisfied with themselves 
for having got to the top that they fail 
completely to take in the beauty and 
majesty of one of the loveliest sights in 
the whole world. Now and then, of 
course, there is a visitor who scatters 
luncheon papers about, and who wants 
to carve his initials on all the rocks in 
reach. 

"But, take it all in all, it's great 
sport getting people to the top of Rai- 
nier, and watching them as they see for 
the first time, perhaps, the world spread 
out at their feet. Some of them can put 
into words just how it makes them feel. 
Others can only stand and look, some- 
times with their eyes full of tears. 
They are getting just as much out of it 
as those who can express their feelings 
in beautiful language." . 

*Hans and I couldn't trade jobs 
with anybody. We feel that it is a 
big thing to help people get what may 
prove the one great experience in their 
lifetime.” 


In the fall of 1924, Cecil De Mille, 
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the moving-picture producer, took his 
company up Rainier to film a story with 
the great mountain as its setting. Henry 
Fuhrer was official guide for the party. 

It was only October, so it was thought 
to be reatonablyssfe to go out on Nisqually 
Glacier to make the pictures. The first 
three days proved to be bad ones for the 
camera men. On the fourth morning the 
weather looked good for work, and a [Ses 
amount of film was taken. Apparently, 
Rainier was in an amiable frame of 
mind. 

But Henry, who knows every mood of 
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the mountain, soon began to sense a change. 
At one-thirty in the afternoon, he warned 
the actors that shortly Rainier was going 
to be ugly, and that it would be best to 

uit and go back to Paradise Inn. But 
the movie people were enthusiastic over 
their progress, and refused to stop. 

In another hour, the snowstorm had 
broken in all its fury, the worst one, Henry 
Fuhrer said, in his five years on the moun- 
tain. Soon a solid wall of white shut in the 
little group huddled on Rainier. In a few 
seconds, the action had changed to a des- 
perate effort on the part of the actors to 


escape with their lives. Leaving behind 
some valuable cameras and other equip- 
ment, the. party struck out under the 
uidance of Henry for. the timber line. 
ng before they reached it, the drifts 
were so deep that the three women of the 
cast had to be carried. Unable to see, 
stumblingly following the sure feet of their 
young guide across ice cracks now covered 
with snow, and, therefore, doubly dan- 
erous, the actors at last made their way 
ack to camp. Henry Fuhrer did a good 

day’s work that day. 

EMMA MAURITZ LARSON 


Carl Canova, the Blind Boatman of St. Augustine 


HORTEN up your sinker, and 
cast more to the left, nearer the 
rocks. They go in there to feed.” 
The tourist from Indiana stopped 
in the midst of rebaiting his hook. 

“I thought you were totally blind, 
Carl,” he said, looking with as- 
tonishment at the bronzed, bare- 
foot man, who sat smiling in the 
stern of the boat. 

“So I am; but I’m not deaf. My 
ears tell me what people are doing 
around me." 

Other members of the tourist 
fishing party turned to look in 
amazement at Carl Canova, the 
blind boatman of St. Augustine, 
Florida, who delights in surprising 
folks with his ability to know what 
is happening about him. 

“There’s plenty of fish around 
these rocks,” he continued. ‘‘ Here, 
let me show you." He placed half 
a shrimp on a hook; then with a 
long sweep of his pole, he cast near 
the rocks. 

Everyone waited expectantly, 
while Carl knelt on the seat and 
held his line taut against the sweep 
of the tide. . Suddenly he gave his 
pole a quick whip and commenced 
to reel in. - 

“Got him!" he said, as he deftly . : 
landed a three-pound trout, and 
handed the pole to the nearest tour- 
ist. 

Carl Canova has been blind for 
fifteen years. Doctors have pro- 
onard Rn totally and incurably 
so, yet he makes a good living, en- : 
joys himself thoroughly, and is one 
of the happiest and hardest-working 
men on the Florida coast. 

He is forty-two years old, and has 
been a seafaring man since he was a 
boy. For years he worked on small 
sailing. vessels operating along the 
Florida coast, Cuba, sad the West Indian 
Islands. He has always been a man of 
great strength and vitality, and he has 
always tried to do the work of two men. 
He lost his eyesight by overtaxing his 
physical strength. Anchored in a small 
harbor near Key West he hoisted alone, 
and by hand, an anchor that was really 
too heavy for two men to handle. He 
accomplished the feat, but the strain was 
too much, and he went blind. 

For a year or more, he was under the 
care of doctors, and attempted to make a 
living in the city of St. Augustine, where 
he was born. The lure of the ocean was 
too strong, however, and he turned back 
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boats. 


to his old life. He bought a rowboat and 
began to take out fishing parties. 

At first the work was difficult. He was 
thoroughly familiar with the waters along 
the coast, and he knew the best places for 
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In addition to being a professional guide to fishing 
parties, Carl Canova, a blind man of St. Augustine, 
Florida, is an expert carpenter. He built the house 
in which he lives and he makes repairs on his 
Canova has been blind for fifteen years 


fish, but he had to depend upon the eves 
of those with him to get his bearings. This 
meant asking many questions, and the 
answers were not always as clear and as 
intelligent as they might have been. Grad- 
ually he came to depend less and less upon 
those who hired him. His sense of location 
and hearing became increasingly .acute. 
To-day, after fourteen years of navigating 
in darkness, he will undertake to guide a 
small boat in or out of almost any 
harbor along the Florida coast. He is 
considered one of the best fishing guides 
in Florida, and his services are always 
in demand. 

His frst boat was old and not very sea- 


worthy. He repaired it, doing the calk- 

ing and painting himself. Later, he bought 

other boats, and let them out for hire. 

Then he commenced building his own 

boats. To-day he owns a large motor boat 
that will carry a dozen or more 
people, a sailboat that will carry 
seven or eight, and twelve good- 
sized rowboats. 

“Work is the only salvation of a 
blind man,” said Carl. He believes 

` this, and-lives up to it. He is always 
busy, working an average of sixteen 
hours a day. 

Beside building his boats he has 
built two cottages. One he rents; 
the other he lives in. He lives alone, 
does his own cooking, mending, and 
washing, and keeps his house scru- 
pulously clean. The interior of his 
cottage is like a ship's cabin. It has 
built-in bunks, tables that let down 
from the wall on hinges, and lockers 
with lifting lids, where he keeps 
supplies stored, and which he uses 
as settees. 

“I can always work better and 
get about with less trouble at night 
than in daytime," Carl says. “ May- 
be that is because there are fewer 
diverting sounds around me. I do 
most of.my real work at night." 

Carl: is a weather prophet, and 
can tell the tides and time with 
accuracy. In this also he takes great 
pride. He never uses a stick in 
moving about, and maintains that 
it is lack of confidence, and depend- 
ence upon artificial helps, that re- 
tard the average blind man. 

' "Do you think that if you had 
been born blind your other senses 
vould be keener?” I asked him one 

ay. 

" No," he answered quickly. “I’m 
glad I once had my eyesight. The 
memory of things as I saw them 

helps me. I’m much better off than a man 
born blind. He has to imagine every- 
thing. When people describe things to 
me, I know just what they look like. 
When I hear a bird sing, I can see it hop- 
ping about in the branches of the trees. 

o, I'm glad I wasn’t born blind. I’ve 
got lots to be thankful for. 

“There’s lots a live blind man can 
teach people. We live in the quiet of 
darkness. Our minds are not clouded and 
fogged with the thousands of things that 
come before the visions of other men. l 
sometimes think that the average man secs 
so much that he doesn't have time t» 
think." G. W. B. WITTEN 
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Good hearty soup! 


Doesn't it make you hunery? 
y gry 


Thousands of people think of Campbell's 
Vegetable Soup as a meal rather than a soup. 


In fact, they say it's a lunch or supper in 
itself and very often eat it at these times, 
with very little else. 


Fifteen vegetables, invigorating beef 
broth, strengthening cereals, fresh herbs 


grown on our own farms. How delicious! 


I'm certainly glad to compete; 
All comers | eagerly meet. 
Oh, it's now that I'll shine 
With these muscles of mine— 


Three cheers for the Campbell's I HE 


SOUP. 


Fp CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY ole * 
CAMDEN, N. J., U. S. A- 


21 kinds M 
12 cents a can 
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Every Job is a Dare 


with his fellow drivers, Fox voluntarily 
withdrew his application in the older 
driver's favor. And neither of them was 
selected! 

Fox remained on the route nearly three 
years, meeting more people, and getting 
more business, before another inspector 
was needed. That time he got the promo- 
tion. 

Shortly afterward, the superintendent 
of the branch discovered that a book- 
keeper had got the records into an appar- 
ently inextricable tangle. If they were 
not straightened out, he knew that he, as 
the responsible man in charge, would be 
criticized. 

Instead of seeing to the matter himself, 
he began to cultivate the acquaintance of 
Fox, as he had heard that he was once a 
school-teacher. After taking Fox to his 
club and to his home several times, he 
finally confided his embarrassing situa- 
tion. 

"Can't you straighten out those 
books?" he asked. 

Fox didn't know anything about book- 
keeping. But he reasoned that if he knew 
how to add and subtract, to multiply and 
divide, he ought to be able to figure out 
a bookkeeping proposition. Besides, the 
superintendent had been friendly to him. 

* Certainly I'll find out what is the 
matter with those books," Fox said. 


'T PROVED a more difficult undertak- 

ing than he had anticipated. He worked 
by dy at the regular bookkeeping tasks, 
and then toiled far into the night trying to 
untanglethe involved accounts of his pred- 
ecessor. The system in use was cumber- 
some and troublesome. The books were 
so large that two men often worked on 
one book ata time, one man on each page; 
and when the volumes were moved they 
had to be carried on roller skates. 

Fox eventually solved the problem to 
the superintendent's satisfaction. Fur- 
ther, he devised a much simplified system 
of keeping the records, which is the basis 
of the ene now in use by the company. 
This contribution led to his becoming a 
Superintendent himself. 

He Was assigned to a district occupied 
by Chicago's worst and lowest human 
elements—tough whites and negroes, un- 
derworld characters. 

“Our drivers used to say that in this 
district the only safe course was to reach 
for the nickel with one hand while the 
delivered the bottle of milk with the other,” 
Fox recalled in describing his problems 
there. 

“I was leaving the office late one night 
with a fellow worker. I had just turned 
the door knob when we heard shots. As I 
pulled the door open, the body of a man 
fell at our feet, dead. The man, pursued 
by the police, had in desperation dashed 
to try our door. The ofhcer’s bullet hit 
him as he, on the outside, reached for the 
knob I was turning on the inside. Such 
incidents were common in this district. 

" Keeping. competent. drivers. required 
constant effort,” he went on. “A weak 
man was so continually confronted. with 
temptations to drink and dissipate that he 
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soon went to pieces. A man with a strong 
sense of decency wouldn't work in such a 
place." 

This was Fox's first training in picking 
men. The milk had to be delivered every 
day, and he had to find drivers who could 
be depended on to be on hand every morn- 
ing, and to complete their routes. He 
learned to size up applicants and to recog- 
nize competence, even though it were 
covered under a three-days beard. In 
time, he had an efficient and loyal force. 


HEN a member of his crew met with 

death or misfortune the custom was 
for one of the more public-spirited drivers 
to take up a collection from the others for 
the relief of the unfortunate or his family. 
A step that Fox took to improve this 
method was not only directly responsible 
for his advancement, but it is now—in 
much different form—a part of his general 
policy in dealing with all the eight thou- 
sand employees of the company. 

“I didn’t like the idea of ‘passing the 
hat’,” he said. “Some gave willingly, 
while others grumbled that the driver 
should have had sense enough to save his 
money. Besides, a person's self-respect 
suffered in accepting charity.” 

Fox suggested that each worker contrib- 
ute a fixed regular sum to a common fund 
for purposes of mutual aid. At first only 
eight men agreed, but in six months every 
one of the seventy employees in the dis- 
trict was an enthusiastic member. A man 
who needed help received it in more liberal 
measure, and, as Fox put it, "instead of 
feeling himself the object of charity, he felt 
that he was receiving only what was his.” 

Then came a visit to Chicago by the 
president and high officials of the com- 
pany. In those days this always was a 
great event to the Chicago territory 
workers. 

At the suggestion of the president, the 
general manager in Chicago instructed 
each district superintendent to prepare a 
paper to read to the visiting officials, 
these papers to embody ideas for develop- 
ing efficiency and increasing the profits of 
the milk-distributing service. The gen- 
eral manager, however, neglected to tell 
Fox about this until a half-hour before the 
meeting. 

It was a rather uncomfortable and un- 
easy young superintendent who took his 
place in the group of Chicago workers 
facing the president of the company. The 
painful knowledge that he had no paper to 
read, and no excuse that he could well 
offer the president, did not add to Fox's 
ease as he listened to the other superin- 
tendents rcading well-written discussions 
on how to improve collections, how to 
reduce bottle losses and breakage, and 
such practical topics. But he kept his 
head. He felt that he could add nothing 
to what was already being said on the 
usual subjects. Hle determined that he 
would tell about the mutual-aid organi- 
zation among the employees in his own 
district. The idea had not been particu- 
larly well recetved outside this district; 
but it was something new and different 
and it was at least his own. 


The president and his assistants must 
have been impressed by this apparently 
calm young man who in an extempora- 
neous talk outlined his idea and told about 
its results. 

At any rate, they asked some question 
They did more: they asked Fox to appear 
for a conference with them that afternoon. 

Not long after, he was summoned to the 
Eastern fice to make plans and to over- 
see the organization of his employees’ 
mutual aid idea in all the New York 
districts. 

When he went back to Chicago it was 
but natural that the representatives of the 
New York office should seek him out for 
information and opinions when thev came 
West. Fox was eventually elevated to à 
position as manager of sales in Chicago. 

He handled this job so well that shortly 
he was made assistant sales manager in 
New York. From this position, he rose to 
sales manager and to a vice presidency. 
Twenty years after he had proudly started 
out with a white horse as a driver from one 
of the branches in Chicago, he assumed 
the responsibilities of the presidency of 
the company. 

“While you were driving a wagon and 
working as superintendent, were you am- 
bitious to climb to bigger jobs? Did you 
think then of ever becoming president?” 
I asked. 

Fox looked at the end of his cigar, his 
favorite gesture of deliberation when he is 
carefully considering a reply. The pause 
was lengthy. 

“I can't honestly say that I ever 
thought much about any job except the 
one I was working on at the time," he said 
finally. "I have always been intensely 
interested in whatever job I happened to 
have. Driving a route was fascinating 
work, because I met so many interestinz 
people. Frankly, it was the most enjoy- 
able task I ever had. Being a district 
superintendent was an interesting job, 
because it kept me thinking. 

“ Being at the head of the company is 
an interesting job too. The business of 
gathering milk from widely scattered 
farms, assembling it swiftly, and distrib- 
uting it still fresh to several million 
people daily is intensely fascinating. 


“ COME of the milk we sell in New York 

City comes from points as far distant 
as four hundred and fifty miles. It must 
be delivered to the user within thirty-six 
hours. 

“Our function as distributors begins 
with the operation of receiving plants. to 
which the farmers bring their milk. Our 
men ice the milk and put it in cans. The 
cans are then loaded on freight cars, the 
temperature of the milk being kept below 
fifty degrees. It is iced again on being 
taken from the cars and is trucked to the 
pasteurizing plant. The pasteurizing proc- 
ess consists simply of raising the tempera- 
ture to a point that destroys germs. 

“ After pasteurization, the milk is again 
cooled and trucked to distribution depots. 
From these it is routed to the wagons, 
which perform the final service of placing 
the bottle on the consumer's dumbwaiter 
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BETTER AND BETTER 


Dependable ten years ago, and five years 
ago, and more dependable than ever to- 
day, Dodge Brothers Motor Car simply 
represents the latest phase in a process of 
continual betterment. 


The first cars Dodge Brothers built estab- 
lished a world-wide reputation. The cars 
they are building today incorporate the 
accumulated refinements of those ten 
intervening years. 


That important improvements in the comfort 
and appearance of the car are made from 
time to time, implies no basic departure from 
Dodge Brothers traditional policy of pro- 
Sressive rather than seasonal development. 


Dooce BroTHerRsSINC.DETROIT 


Donee BaorHenas (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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or doorstep. Thousands of farmers with 
tens of thousands of cows are engaged in 
producing the city’s daily milk supply, 
and several thousand men are kept busy 
assembling and distributing the milk. 

“Our profit on our part in handling the 
milk is limited, as a matter of fixed and 
fundamental policy, to one-half cent a 
quart. Milk is a public necessity. We are 
but the trustees for the public, in a sense, 
of the facilities for forwarding this ne- 
cessity to the users. 

“ For thirty years the milk business has 
been to me the most fascinating pursuit in 
the world. Whatever progress I have 
made is due to that feeling. 

“ [t is poor policy for a man to keep his 
eye on the job of the man just above him. 
I would rather keep my eye on my own 
job, and give it the best of my ability. 
As a rule, men are advanced because they 
have done their own work well, not because 
they have studied their superiors’ duties. 
When a man does exceedingly well the 
thing he is at, his employer will feel jus- 
tihed in assuming that he could do a big- 
ger job well, and in giving him a bigger 
Job to do. 

* Advancement is not aways the next 
higher job. There is such a thing as a 
man's advancing by making his own job 
bigger; such a thing as building enough 
business so that there will be room for 
everyone, with a job for each as big as he 
is capable of holding down." 


Foxs bold common sense appeared 
again in his attitude toward the dairy- 
men. The milk producers of New York 
State, upon whom the city distributors de- 
pended for their supply, organized to sell 
their milk cooperative y. Their organiza- 
tion grew large and powerful. Some milk 
dealers were refusing to treat with the 
organized farmers. 

"Once we recognize them," the thought 
of dealers séemed to be, “we will be con- 
fronted by constantly increasing and un- 
reasonable demands. Eventually, they 
will seek to crush us and to supplant us as 
distributors. We must fight the dairy- 
men's organization. We will buy our milk 
only from those who refuse to join the 
league." 

Again Fox thought a problem through 
to a bold conclusion. This was the su 
stance of that conclusion: 

“First, farmers have a perfect right to 
organize. Second, it certainly will be far 
simpler for us to buy our milk from this 
organization, dealing only with its officers, 
than to continue dealing separately with 
each of the thousands of individual dairy- 
men. ^ Third, organized farmers will be 
just as fair and just as reasonable as any- 
one else. There is no reason to fear them. 
Fourth, they won't supplant us as distrib- 
utors unless we deserve to be supplanted. 
We will buy our milk from the Dairy- 
men's League." 

Events have proved that Fox was 
correct in each item of this conclusion. 
Only recently, the organized farmers 
bought out one of the two largest competi- 
tors of Fox's company. After keeping for 
themselves the country assembling plants 
and equipment, they resold to the Borden 
company the city distributing equipment, 
facilities, and business they had purchased. 
They might easily have taken up the dis- 
tributing end themselves, of course, if they 


had had less confidence in the fairness of 
Fox and his associates. 


The combined companies of which Fox. 


is the chief executive constitutes the larg- 
est business of its kind in the world. They 
distribute milk to the householders of New 
York, Chicago, and Montreal; of Alban 
and Utica in New York State, and in all 
the metropolitan territory adjacent to 
New York City; in Stamford and Bridge- 
port, Connecticut; Paterson and Plain- 
feld, New Jersey; and East Chicago, 
Indiana. 

Morethan eight thousand employees are 
on the pay rolls. Carrying the milk to 
consumers are more than three thousand 
two hundred white wagons. Stables are 
provided for more than four thousand 
two hundred horses. I am not good 
enough at arithmetic to calculate how 
long a row all the bottles laid end to end 
would make; but I do know that the paper 
caps for the bottles are ordered several 
carloads at a time. And all the milk 
handled in a year, if confined in one lake, 
would float a big steamship and give it 
room to cruise around some! 

'The combined business of the com- 

anies was only four million dollars when 
Fox took his first job as a driver. The 
most rapid increases have been made since 
he became the directing head. 

"Whatever gains the business has 
made," Fox insists, "is due to the fact 
that we have good, efficient, well-organ- 
ized, and trustworthy employees." 

The “help” is one of his principal con- 
cerns. And in attributing the company’s 
growth to his associates Fox unconsciously 
revealed the outstanding reason for this 
growth. His company has picked good 


help! 

Au the more responsible positions are 
held by men who have grown up in the 
ranks with him. The vice president and 
general manager was a buttermaker. The 
treasurer was an office boy, and the secre- 
tary, when Fox came to the New York 
office, was a stenographer. 

Five thousand of the “help” are mem- 
bers of the mutual aid association which, 
under a plan developed from the one Fox 
originated in Chicago, distributes sick 
benefits, and performs other services. 


UNIQUE among Fox's plans for the 
people who work with him is the system 
of employee government. The employees 
of each branch elect three men as their 
representatives, and one alternate, who 
serves in case one of the three is engaged 
in a controversy. Suppose a man has been 
discharged by the branch superintendent. 
He may, if he feels the discharge was un- 
fair, appeal to the three men who are his 
own representatives. These three have 
power to examine all the company's rec- 
ords in the case and to call witnesses. 

If, for instance, they sustain the action 
of the superintendent, the discharged man 
may carry his appeal on up to a district 
committee, composed of seven men chosen 
by the employees and seven picked by the 
management. His next appeal is to a gen- 
eral committee, four of whom are elected 
from at large by the employees, and four 
appointed by ihe employer. In case the 
man still is not satisfied, he can appeal to 
the final arbiter, whose decision is abso- 
lute. i 

The choice of this final arbiter was left, 
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when the system was being worked out, 
entirely to the employees. They had the 
privilege of electing one of their own num- 

er. After due consideration, with com- 
plete freedom of choice, the employees 
voted that the man who should have , 
power to decide in the last resort any ques- * 
tion concerning the interests of any one of 
their number, or the interests of all, should 
be Patrick D. Fox. 

I learned from an employee of the com- 
panyan interesting story which shows how 
this plan works in safeguarding the inter- 
ests of all, and which also throws a bit of 
light on Fox himself. Any man who ha: 
any idea that he thinks will benefit the 
workers can start it on the way to adop- 
tion if he can get his three branch repre- 
sentatives to approve it. The idea then 
goes on up for further approval or rejec- 
tion. In the milk business no provision 
had ever been made by any companies for 
vacations. A movement to obtain vaca- 
tions was instituted, and gradually worked 
its way up through the various commit- 
tees. One of the higher committees of 
employees, after extensive consideration 
of the expense involved, rejected the plan, 
concluding that the cost would be greater 
than the company could afford. 

The plan did not reach Fox, the finil 
arbiter, and it happened that no news ever 
reached him that it was being considered. i 

As president of the company, however,  : 
Fox concluded that the men should have 
vacations. “The men have earned them,” 
he told the board of directors, who repre- 
sent the stockholders. ‘While the cost 
will run into several hundred thousand 
dollars, the improved service will pay it. 
It is the fair thing to do." 

And thus, as president of the company. 
he put through the vacation plan for every 
worker that the workers' own council had 
rejected on the ground that it would be 
too expensive to the company! 


X believes that the men should fix 
their own wages through the decision: 
of their own committee. *‘ Labor is not | 
commodity," he declared; “it is an in- 
vestment. And a worker who invests his 
time is entitled to just as good security as 
a capitalist who invests his money." 

In discussing the plan by which em- 

loyees may initiate plans, Fox said: 
‘One can't afford to reject offhand any 
idea from any man. The chap who says 
‘That’s bosh?’ and waves away a sugges- 
tion, is injuring both himself and the man 
who makes the suggestion. But if he 
listens to the idea, points out its weak 
points and its good points, he will get some- 
thing out of it himself; the man whosur- 
gests it will be better for having talked 
the thing through. Both are ahead." 

Fox lives at South Orange, New Jersey. 
with his wife and family of five children. | 
His three daughters are Marie, Patricia. 
and Anna, and William and John are his 
two little sons. He will stop talking about 
the milk business almost any time to tell 
about what a wonderful rough-house he 
and William and John have been having. 
Play is, and always has been, nearly as im- 
portant as work in Fox's scheme of life, | 
and his friends tell me that he is expert m 
almost any game from checkers to golf. | 
He is not only expert but enthusiastic, and i 
is always willing to try a new game, cs 
pecially if it promises a new adventure. | 
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5 Mistakes 


Corrected for you in a shaving cream 
Please accept a tube to try—feel the difference 


GENTLEMEN: 
When we started to makea shaving cream, We developed 5 new delights—supplanted 
5 we looked to see what most men complained 5 old mistakes with amazing advantages. 
about in theirs — then set out to correct the You may agree that it's the finest shaving 
Remarkable Results mistakes they pointed out. cream men will ever know—or you may not. 
a These mistakes were: Too scanty lather. But in justice to us both, won't you mail the 
1 Multiples itself in lather 250 Slow action. Too quick drying. Hairs lying coupon and find out? 
2 Softens the beard in one down. Skin irritation. Learn why men adopt it 
minute. We overcame them one by one. And that PRORA AA UPPER tem acicction 
3 Maintains its creamy fullness changed the whole situation. Men by the mil- F Simo ds aving Sa many odie a 
10 minutes on the face. ; lions flocked to Palmolive Shaving Cream. It a vee aks h Ww he ed S GE ic Men 
4 ree j babales hold the hairs gained top place almost immediately. Its suce 1° V PR Seali ud d lights. 
5 Fine after-effects, due to palm cess became a business sensation. EVerywhnere are xp £ elig i be 
and olive oil content. 60 years study back it We urge you to find them out. It excels in 


all the five ways men desire. Its new results 


To add the final touch to shaving 
luxury, we have created Palmolive 
After Shaving Talc—especially for 
men. Doesn'tshow. Leaves the skin 
smooth and fresh, and gives that 
well-groomed look. Try the sample 


we are sending free with the tube of 


shaving cream, ere are new de- 


We're soap experts as you know. Our 
Palmolive Soap is a leading toilet soap of 
the world. 

` We made and discarded 130 formulas before 
we offered Palmolive Shaving Cream. 


Into it we embodied the supreme desires of 


will amaze you. 

Ask for this Ten-Shave Test. Do this to 
please yourself and us. Please do it now. Cut 
out the coupon as a reminder. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.) 
Chicago, Ill, 


lights here for every man who shaves. 
Please let us prove them to you. Clip 
coupon now. 


1000 men in a shaving cream. Then added 
strong bubbles, the superlative requisite of all. 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 


- "id T 8 
10 SHAVES FREE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and 
mail to Dept. BIO01;The Palmolive Company 
(Del. Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, III. 


Residents of Wisconsin should address the Palmolive 
Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Queer Things People Take to a Picture Framer 


three to an expensive photograph taken 
the day he was elected vice president and 
general manager of the great firm which 
the old financier had founded. At the time 
the young man married we framed a dozen 
pictures of his bride as presents for her 
attendants, a custom which has grown to 
be quite a fad among wealthy people. 

he first invitation to the millionaire's 
office was followed by two calls implorin 
haste. I grabbed a portfolio and rushed o 
with visions of a lucrative contract, such 
as a commission to regild or reframe a 
portion of the valuable art works in his 
galleries. My hopes rose as I was ushered 
past batteries of secretaries and managers, 
as a caller who was anxiously awaited. 

A white-haired old man in stockinged 
feet hurried forward from a desk in the 
corner of the office, which was half the 
size of a hotel dining-room. 

* Never wear shoes in the office when 
Im alone," he explained, as I glanced 
at his white woolen socks. "Always k:ck 
'em off the first chance I get." 

He handed me a cigar, and my dream 
of a fat job faded out when he drew 
a photograph of a four-months-old baby 
girl from his desk drawer. 

“John’s daughter!” 
proudly. 

He instructed the telephone operator 
not to call for a quarter of an hour. 

“The little scamp hung onto my finger 
for an hour in her sleep the other night,” 
he said gleefully, “and I was afraid to 
move for fear she'd wake up.” 

He handed the picture over to me reluc- 
tantly. 

“I want you to look after this job per- 
sonally,” he said, "and bring it back as 
soon as it’s finished. Use the best material 
you have in the shop.” 

He was so delighted when I handed him 
the finished job three hours later that he 
took me to dinner. The reward that he 
slipped under my plate was out of all 
proportion to the work done. 


N INCIDENT that occurred during 
the war shows that love is a silent part- 
ner in the picture framer’s sales. Late in 
August, 1917, an aristocratic-looking for- 
eigner brought in a picture of a beautiful 
girl. For this picture, which bore the im- 
print of a Viennese photographer, he chose 
an expensive and tasteful frame. 

'This was on Monday. On Friday I was 
startled by a commotion in the street out- 
side the shop. The door was ringed with 
soldiers and the street was blocked with 
curious people. 

In the grip of an army sergeant holding 
a cocked revolver was my customer. His 
hat was gone, his hair disheveled, his 
tan shirt torn to shreds, and his gray 
trousers were caked with mud. A thin 
stream of blood trickled down his pale 
cheek. Evidently he had asked to be 
brought here, and they ushered him in 
rather roughly. 

He immediately addressed me, say- 
ing that he was an Austrian nobleman 
accused of communicating battle-fleet 

vements to the enemy from a Long 
‘wireless station. The soldiers had 


he announced 


(Continued from page Ór) 


snipped him of his money, he said, and he 
asked me to let him have the framed 
picture of his wife. 

“Irs the only picture I have of her,” 
he said. “I may never see.her again. 
Whatever happens to me, you'll get your 
money. You won't lose a penny. I swear 
it." 

“An enemy alien," another customer 
whispered to me; "don't risk it; you'll 
only get yourself into trouble.” 

wondered what arguments he had 
used to prevail upon the angry soldiers to 
bring him to my store to get the picture. 

In spite of the advice, Í had a strong 
hunch that the Austrian would pay the 
bill if he lived. 

Eighteen months afterward the post- 
man delivered an envelope from Austria, 
sealed with a wax impression of nobility. 
The letter, signed by a baron, said 
that he had been imprisoned in this 
country for many months and then de- 
ported. He thanked me for my “heroic” 
courtesy and enclosed a draft for the 
amount of the bill. 

People often reveal to me a surprising 
amount of information about themselves 
and their trave s. A woman came into the 
store the other day and placed on the 
counter a brightly colored picture of a 
bird, with real feathers, instead of painted 
ne on the mings, 

“How did you enjoy your trip to 
Mexico?” I asked hers d ái 

“Oh, we had a splendid time,” she said. 
“But how did you know I'd been to 
Mexico?" 

“The real feathers on this picture told 
me," I said. "It's a Mexican product. 
We framed hundreds of them last year.” 

I suppose you've heard the expression, 
“If I had a million dollars, I'd frame it?" 

Well, some persons have done just that. 
We have framed millions —not dollars, 
but checks. Just lately we framed a can- 
celed check for $6,000,000. Other checks 
that we have framed under heavy glass 
for use as paper weights have run from 
one to four millions. Altogether, we have 
framed $18,500,000 in canceled checks. 

A few weeks ago a New York attorne 
brought in a document to be framed. Ít 
was the original agreement between two 
men who had entered business years ago. 
The lawyer said that the rudely phrased 
contract was so full of legal errors that 
either of the partners could have broken 
it at will. But they proceeded on a basis 
of mutual trust; the firm grew and pros- 
pea and its goods becameinternationally 

nown. Their first act after incorporat- 
ing the concern for $5,000,000 was to 
frame the original contract. 

OME people carry to extremes the 

practice of having mementoes and sym- 
bols of incidents in their lives framed. It 
is as if they had their daily experiences 
photographed and framed. 

The owner of the largest collection of 
framed pictures that I know of is an elderly 
surgeon holding a position with the fire 
department of the city of New York. 

We have framed the greater part of this 
doctor's famous collection of five thou- 


sand photographs of fires and accident: 
that have occurred within the pas 
twenty-five years in New York City. He 
is on the job whenever a two-alarm fire or 
a serious accident occurs, caring for the 
wounded and homeless. In blazing heat or 
blizzard, his is an outstanding figure, as 
many of his pictures attest. Frequently 
he has brought in an armload of pictures 
at a time. Each one is inserted in a 
special narrow black frame that we 
designed for him. 

Hardly less imposing is the collection 
of a New York lawyer who has acted a: 
legal adviser to stage and screen celeb- 
rities. The walls of his five-room apart- 
ment are literally *papered" with framed 
photos of theatrical personages, each 
signed with an affectionate inscription. 

Other men like photographs and pic 
tures of horses and dogs. We have framed 
an astonishing number of these for a well- 
known millionaire sportsman, besides 
hundreds of blue ribbons and medals, won 
by his favorites at shows and fairs. An- 
other customer has lined the walls of his 
Long Island home with thousands of color 
prints, original drawings, and photo 
graphs of fish. 


pERHAPS the strangest collection of 
pictures we ever handled was one of fif- 
teen hundred photographs, which were 
mounted in fifteen books. These were taken 
in trench and on battlefield, many of them 
showing dead and wounded, together with 
hordes of charging Allies and Germans. 
Evidently, the men who took them were 
right in the thick of the fighting. On their 
faces were inscriptions in various lan- 
guages, and on the backs, in English, a 
notation of the town or battlefield, and 
the date. 

This collection was so valuable that 
while the pictures were in our possession 
we had an insurance policy issued to safe- 
guard us against loss. However, we often 
carry insurance on valuable possessions 
left with us for framing. The wisdom o! 
this was illustrated several years ago. 
At that time the president of a large New 
York bank called for a beautiful twenty- 
five by thirty painting by Thomas B 
Griffin, an artist whose work even then 
was in great demand. He suggested that 
the salesman unwrap the parcel so that 
he could pass on the frame we had made 
for him. 

“Heavens!” he yelled a moment later. 
“That isn't my picture!” Nor was it. 
The package contained an impossible 
painting by an unknown artist. Ihe 
salesman remembered that at the time 
he was wrapping the “Griffin,” the owner 
of the cheaper picture, which was about 
the same size, had admired it and asked 
its value. 5 

“ About two hundred and fifty dollars, 
he was informed. E 

* And how much is my picture worth: 

“Probably twenty dollars.” 

Evidently, this man had switched the 
pues and carried off the valuable one. 

ays passed, and the private detective 
we engaged failed to find the thiet. 
Months later we managed to purchase 2 
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Jewett Announces 


HERES an air of newness and refreshin 

beauty about this new Jewett Coach. And 
the reason is obvious. It is new —in every detail of 
its construction. In name and design it's a coach. 
But in the qualities that make for permanence 
—long life—roadability —it so far surpasses the 
average coach that comparison only accentuates 
Jewett's leadership. 

Examine it! Admire it! Everything about it 
gives evidence of the long, careful study that 
Paige-Jewett engineers have given to this popular 
type. Among the first to acknowledge the strong 
public tendency toward coach design— yet re- 
strained on the side of soundness — Paige-Jewett 
engineers have refused to give the name Jewett 
even to so popular a type until they were able to 
build the proved qualities of fine closed cars into 
the new Jewett Coach. 

So the Jewett Coach appears —new as this morn- 
ing's newspaper —the very last word in body art- 
istry and completeness —a step ahead of the crowd. 

You'll recognize in its design 
the smartness of many far cost- 
lier cars. Rich color enhances 
its custom-built appearance. 
New type upholstery — intro- 
duced by Jewett in the Coach 
combines beauty with long 


The Newest, Smartest Coach—1260 


coach that is really built for five. And built strong 
—with sedan construction throughout—not ordi- 
nary "coach" construction. That means you can 
drive this new Jewett Coach as you would drive 
any Jewett closed car— with the same confidence 
in its ability to take you swiftly and comfortably 
wherever you choose to go—and bring you back, 
satisfied with your car. Long life is its greatest asset. 


And the Amazing New Jewett Motor 


As new and thrilling as the Coach itself. The same 
big, powerful six that has carried Jewett to the 
very top of its class—now improved by Paige- 
Jewett engineers to give still greater performance— 
25% more power! 

Just open the hood! You get the reason there 
for Jewett's great power. It's the biggest motor 
ever put into a moderate priced car —with power 
that's ample for even these husky cars. Smooth, 
responsive power that you'll never find wanting— 
regardless of driving conditions. 

Now you can have this re- 
markable new motor in Amer- 
ica's newest and smartest coach 
—the New Jewett. And for the 
shrewd buyer who will accept 
no compromise for high quality 
—the new Jewett Coach offers 


wear. Doors are wider. There 
is room to enter or leave the 
rear without folding either of 
the front seats. 

You'll experience a deep sat- 
isfaction in this car's sedan-like 
roominess —for here at last is a 


— 
Doors three feet wide permit access to rear seat 
without disturbing passengers in front. The Paige- 
Jewett one-piece ventilating windshield not only 
lifts but can be tilted outward if desired. Double 
belt moulding, rounded back, colorful, permanent 
lacquer finish, néw type upholstery, are other un- 
usual features of this newest coach at only $1260. 
Four-wheel hydraulic brakes (Lockheed type) 
optional at slight extra cost. All prices F. O. B. 
Detroit, tax extra. 


Built by the PAIGE- DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY =: 


a double opportunity. The qual- 
ity of the finest sedans with the 
intimacy and convenience of 
coach design. Enclosed car com- 
fort at practically open car cost. 
It's an opportunity you'll go a 
long way to even equal. (540.4) 


Detroit, Michigan 
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prize-winning Griffin at an up-town 
exhibition, and sent it to the banker to 
replace his stolen painting. 

Although the prize-winning picture cost 
three hundred and fifty dollars, we felt 
that we had escaped luckily. Griffin died 
shortly afterward and the price of his 
paintings leaped amazingly. The picture 
for which we paid three hundred and fifty 
dollars and which we gave to the banker 
is probably worth fifteen hundred dollars 
to-day. 

A few months ago we framed nearly a 
thousand pictures for a well-known New 
York hotel, consisting of etchings, prints 
of famous works, and original paintings. 


Dozens of large corporations send im- 
mense quantities of advertising placards, 
testimonials, and calendars. hese are 


fitted into inexpensive frames, with and 
without glass, and shipped back to the 
corporations for nation-wide distribution. 

Orders for this grade of work usually 
cover lots of from 5,000 to 35,000. For 
example, while in America, Doctor 
Lorenz—the famous Austrian “bloodless 
surgeon "—sent a letter to a large concern 
endorsing its product as being the best of 
its kind from the standpoint of health. 
This firm immediately had 20,000 photo- 
graphic copies of the letter made, to- 

ether with the doctor's picture, and 
Broughr them to us. These letters, when 
framed, were sent all over the world. 

In order to take care of tremendous de- 
mands such as these, it is necessary for 
us to carry in stock near;y one thousand. 
six hundred different kinds of molding. 

Besides bringing in these advertising 
placards, many manufacturers send us 
samples of their products to be framed in 
"shadow boxes," or regulation glass- 
covered frames with an extension back, 
deep enough to accommodate the largest 
article to be displayed. 


NE of the most dangerous jobs of this 

kind ever handled was for a chemical 
laboratory engaged in the business of 
making antitoxins. An executive brought 
in hundreds of marked tubes, each con- 
taining millions of culture germs of 
various contagious and infectious dis- 
eases, such as measles, smallpox, diph- 
theria, typhoid fever, and tuberculosis. 

* Handle them mighty carefully," the 
official instructed as he unpacked fis bag. 
“There are enough germs in these little 
tubes to start a dozen epidemics." 

That statement was all that was 
needed to start my imagination clicking 
off reasons why I should never have 
accepted the work. The thought kept 
recurring: "Suppose a workman should 
accidentally shatter one of these tubes 
and kick the fragments aside, not ap- 
preciating its deadly content!” 

I never endured such agony of mind. 
More than once during the time that the 


work of mounting these innocent-appear- 
ing tubes dragged along, I was ready to 
consult a medical book to soothe my fears 
regarding a persistent headache or a dart- 
ing pain in the knee. 

t was with a sigh of profound relief 
that I watched the expressman loading 
the finished box on his wagon. Days 
passed, and not even a mild case of 
measles resulted from our handling of the 
germs. 

No such element of danger, however, 
has been associated with the mounting of 
hundreds of other collections in these 
shadow boxes. One of the most striking 
of these was a collection framed’ for an 
American artist who painted a series of 
pictures of chieftains and other interest- 
mg characters of the Navajo Indians. 


"THERE is a strong tendency nowadays 
toward relegating to the attic framed 
photographs yellowed with age, that vie 
with the tintypes and strange portraits in 
the family album. A few older folks still 
cherish such treasures because of the 
pleasant memories they recall. However, 
moderns rarely hang framed photographs 
on their walls. Their possessions of this 
kind are usually confined to a wedding 
group and one or two intimate photo- 
graphs swung in easel frames, standing 
on mantels, library tables, or dressers. 

We frame many pictures of wedding 
pos in which the people are of foreign 

irth. In these, the bridegroom invariably 
occupies a prominent place in the fore- 
ground of the picture; and in nine out of 
ten cases you will notice that the groom is 
seated, while the bride stands. 

Sometimes we surprise customers when 
we ask them the calor of draperies hung 
in their rooms; for it is important that 
the frame harmonize with these draperies. 
But one can't arbitrarily select a frame 
without considering the picture, as a 
certain New Jersey woman did one day. 
This woman specified a plum-colored 
frame for a beautiful picture having a 
vivid blue for its predominant color. I 
had great difficulty in persuading her that 
a plum-colored frame would have com- 
pletely spoiled the picture. 

Every day we are called upon to talk 
customers out of "matching" picture 
frames. Recently a motion-picture ac- 
tress, who should have exhibited a keener 
sense of artistic values, asked to look at 
silver frames for a sepia or brown- 
tone photograph. She wanted the silver 
frame, she explained, to match another 
silver-framed picture on her dressing 
table. 

As I told this woman, each picture or 
photograph requires individual treatment 
in the matter of framing. A badly chosen 
frame will undo the splendid effect that 
the artist-photographer has achieved in 
his hundred-dollar-a-dozen pictures. The 


average sepia looks well in some tone of 
brown or black or dull gold. The gray- 
tone photograph may be set off effectively 
in black or gray, or a combination of 
these colors. You will find that the silver 
frame harmonizes with plain black and 
white, with the platinum-colored picture. 

It is a safe rule to fit the water color 
into a neutral frame, working the pre- 
dominant color in the picture into the 
frame. À landscape that has a bright green 
for its predominant tint looks extremely 
well in a gold frame with a panel of dark 
green or with a narrow green line on the 
inside edge. 

The proper use of mats puzzles many 
people in framing pictures. They dont 
seem to understand that the style of pic- 
ture must be considered. It is best to use 
a mat when only the head is shown, es- 
pecially if this head takes up three 

uarters. of the space, coming nearly to 
the top of the photograph. If framed 
without a mat the head in a picture of this 
kind would appear to be cramped for 
room. The reverse is true of full-length 
photographs, showing background. 


MAY of our customers ask us how pic- 
tures should be hung. To all of these 
inquiries we reply that there are a few 
general suggestions that often help in 
achieving artistic effects. The center of 
the picture should be just a little above 
the eye of a person standing up. It is 
better to group small pictures in a large 
room and scatter them in a small room. 
Pictures with much perspective or dis- 
tance in them, such as a landscape show- 
ing a long winding road, give an impres- 
sion of size and space. 

It is well, too, to consider the dimen- 
sions of your pictures with relation to 
the shape and size of wall space, so that 
they correspond as nearly as possible. A 
low picture will not look well on a high 
rectangular wall space. You will find, in 
hanging pictures in paneled rooms, that 
it is best not to contradict the panel by 
hanging in it a picture of a contrasting 
shape. The panel itself acts as a frame. 

We find nowadays that folks are pay- 
ing more attention to the artistic selec- 
tion and hanging of pictures. There is a 
strong tendency too toward framing fine 
reproductions of good paintings, and 
keeping away from cheap, original paint- 


ings. 

‘One explanation of the fact that our 
mirror sales have tripled within the last 
three years is that the mirror creates an 
impression of spaciousness in the small 
rooms in modern big-city apartments. 
The wide, ornate gold frame is passing. 
however, and in place of these huge relics 
of former days there is the trim, artis- 
tic mirror with narrow, dull-gold frame. 
occasionally with an unobtrusive color 
worked into plain panels. 


A Letter from Edward A. Wehr 


Eprrog of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir: In your article of March is- 
sue, "How Ed Wehr Became a Master 
Builder of Churches," the impression un- 
fortunately is given that I was the sole 
buiider of the Chapel of the Intercession, 
in New York; Euclid Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, in Cleveland; and Calvary 
Viscopal and First Baptist Churches, in 


Pittsburgh. This by no means was the 
case. The work was done by Howard 
Hager, William Moore, P. R. Davine, and 
myself, as partners in the Howard Hager 
Company. Mr. Davine retired early from 
the partnership, but Mr. Hager and Mr. 
Moore were throughout most active in the 
construction work in all its details. With- 
out united endeavor the completion. of 


none of these churches as they stand to- 
day would have been possible. 

While the Howard Hager Company was 
dissolved ten years ago, I would regret 
indeed to have it or my associates of the 
time forgotten, for it is to the organization 
and not to any one man of us to which any 
credit due justly belongs. 

Very sincerely, Epw. A. WEHR. 
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An old-time Standard 


It requires a business with a high 
and steadfast standard to manufac- 
ture any article—but especially such 
dainty, perishable things as choco- 
lates—and keep the high quality al- 
ways the same for eighty-three years. 


The package of chocolates shown 
below is the direct descendant of 
the original popular assortment of 
Whitman's, made continuously 
since 1842. Therehave been changes 
and additions from time to time but 
the essential character of the pack- 
age and the assortment have not 
changed. 


This and other Whitman assort- 
ments of chocolates and confections 
are sold through selected stores in 
nearly every neighborhood in the 
land, each store supplied direct from 
W hitman's. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


“On Choosing Chocolates." A 
booklet of real charm and in- 
terest to all who prize fine sweets. 
W/rite us for a copy. 
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^ Jor Kitchen Bathroom Automobile 


of a hundred uses! 


Authorities agree that clean towels are absolutely 
essential to the maintenance of good health. 


That’s why thousands of offices, factories and 
stores throughout the country have voluntarily 
selected Scottissue Towels for their washrooms. 


Scottissue Towels are always clean, always fresh, 
always white, always absorbent. At little cost, they 
provide an individual never-before-used towel to 
each person, every time. A safe, comfortable, 
convenient towel-service, everybody can afford. 

Scottissue Towels are being used daily in many 
new ways, because of their extraordinary drying, 
cleaning and absorbing powers. 


150 towels in a dust- 
proof carton, 4goc. [n 
Rocky Mountain Zone 
and Canada, soc. (Post- 
age paid by us.) 

24.6 cents per carton 
when bought by the case 
(25 cartons—37 50 towels). 
Price per case$6.15 F.O.B. 
Factory. Weight 60 lbs, 
Even lower prices on or- 
ders of 5, t0 and 25 cases. 

Ask your dealer, or 
send us your order. 2 

SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
Chester, Pa. 4 


he Health Towel 


Office Factory 


My Favorite Season 
FIRST PRIZE 


Home Ties Are Strongest 
When Hearth Fires Glow 


AM the mother of five children. To 

me, therefore, the biggest thing in life, 

indeed the only thing that counts, is 
our family life. And there is no season of 
the year that brings us together like the 
winter time. 

It is during the winter that I get ac- 
quainted with my own, and they get 
acquainted with each other. I feel that 
ties of affection formed now, if rightly 
aided, will endure through life. That 1s 
why I am always glad when the chilly 
days drive us in about the warm fire. 
After the younger ones are safely tucked 
into bed, my eldest son and I spend many 
happy hours reading together. 

Nee even the fairest day in summer can 
bring to a child’s face the radiant joy that 
a heavy snowstorm can. As the first flakes 
fall, my youngsters come tramping into 
the house with rosy cheeks and gay, laugh- 
ing eyes. Shaking the snow from their 
hats and coats, they sing, '*O-o-o-h, I'm a 
snow man!" 

I liked so well your expression, “gore 
ous sunsets seen through naked trees. 
Tieni is just what I see every pleasant eve- 
ning from my place at the supper table. 
The children notice also, and marvel at 
the beautiful colors. And then there is 
nothing quite so wonderful as to wake up 
some morning and find every tree and 
bush, and even the telephone wires, shim- 
mering with snow jewels. Fairyland, we 

call it! 

Surely, winter is the best season of all. 

MRS. E. G. 


SECOND PRIZE 


* When the Frost is on the 
Pumpkin—and My Dog 


p? 


is on the Leash! 
(THE first morning you throw back the 


covers and are greeted with a stimu- 
lating chill in the air, you tingle with pleas- 
ure as you kindle the first fire of the 
season in the fireplace. Hovering near the 
crackling blaze, you derive a keener enjoy- 
ment from this fire than from its successors. 
Perhaps this i is because it has been months 
since you’ve had an excuse for starting 
one; then, too, the long winter grind that 
is to follow hasn’ t had a chance to take off 
the “edge.” 

From the back doorstep, you notice 
your favorite strawberry plants beginning 
to curl in the sun's first rays, while Zip, 
the bird dog, gives you a knowing look 
from his kennel, and Moose, the big bear 
hound, tugs hard at his leash as he gazes 
wistfully away toward the distant moun- 
tains. All at once you throw back your 
chest and take in a dozen lungfuls of the 
keen, pure air. You begin to wonder how 
many days you will be able to get off. 

And when it’s too dark to shoot any 
more you trudge home across the brown 
stubble fields with a tired dog at your 


Miles 


in $ Seconds 


Miles 
to the Gallon 
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Ever since the new good Maxwell startled the country 
with performance heretofore associated only with far 
costlier automobiles, America’s favor has been sweep- 
ing the Maxwell Club Sedan onward to an ever-grow- 
ing preference. 


In every section, the new good Maxwell is rapidly deep- 
ening and strengthening its place in public regard. This 
process continues as tens of thousands of car buyers 
realize more and more fully the strength, ruggedness 
and long-life of the new good Maxwell, and the lux- 
urious comfort, beauty and utility of the Club Sedan. 


The new good Maxwell Club Sedan, finished either in 
handsome cloth or genuine Spanish leather upholstery, 
with doors of extraordinary width and generous roomi- 
ness for five adults, is the most distinctive car of its type 
on the market. 


Such a combination of abilities and value is being pro- 
duced only by the splendid Maxwell engineering and 
manufacturing organization working in the great 
Maxwell plants. 


You will find every Maxwell dealer eager to prove the 


truth of these assertions. Be sure to see, and to ride in 
the Club Sedan. 


Balloon tires, natural wood wheels, stop-light, transmission lock, 
Duco finish standard on all Maxwell models. Shrouded visor 
integral with roof; heater, standard on all closed models. 


Touring Car, Roadster, Club Coupe, Club Sedan, Standard Four-Door Sedan— 
attractively priced from $885 to $1095. All prices f. o. b. Detroit, tax extra 


There are Maxwell dealers and superior Maxwell service every- 
where. All dealers are in position to extend the convenience 
of time-payments. Ask about Maxwell’s attractive plan. 


The New Good 


MAXWELL 
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Hier shaving — 


just a few drops bring 
comfort all day long 


HOUSANDS of men are now 
ending their daily shave in this 
new way: First, after shaving, rinse 
the face as youalways do. Then pat 


on a few drops of Aqua Velva. 


Aqua Velva meets an important 


it was expressly designed for after 
shaving. It does everything that such 
a preparation should do: 


—it tingles delightfully when applied 

—it gives first aid to little cuts 

—it protects the face from sun and wind 
—it prevents face-shine 

—it delights with its man-style fragrance 


scientific need of the newly-shaven 


skin. It conserves the skin' s mois- 
ture. Dry preparations actually 
take moisture away from the skin. 
Aqua Velva keeps the skin well-con- 
ditioned and flexible all day long just 
as Williams Shaving Cream leaves it. 


The beauty of Aqua Velva is that 


Use Aqua Velva for a few days. 
Then see the difference in your skin. 
To make the test of Aqua Velva, write 


us for free 150-drop test bottle. Use 
coupon below or a postcard. 


The large 5-oz. bottle at your dealer’s is 
50c (60c in Canada). Costs almost nothing 
a day—only a few drops needed. By mail 
postpaid on receipt of price if your dealer is out of ite 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use after shaving 


By the makers of Williams Shaving Cream 
For FREE test bottle 


Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 16, Glastonbury, 
Conn. 1f you live in Canada, address The J. B. Williams 
Co, (Canada) Limited, St. Patrick Street, Montreal. 


Send me the FREE test bottle of Aqua Velva 


————————————————— 
AMER-6-25 


heels, or start your camp fire against the 
resinous trunk of a dead snag somewhere 
in the mountain wilds. As you rest your 
tired muscles, you wonder with grim 
humor what the figure would. have bs 
had someone tried to hire you to take the 
exhausting jaunt, which probably has 
netted you little except a dead-weary body 
and a ravenous appetite. Yet you doze 
off to sleep planning a more extensive hike 
for the next day. 

Aside from this, ask any stranger in 

our community about the climate back 
home: Maybe he’ll have a cuss word or 
two for the cold, dreary winters, and rave 
a little at the bluster of spring, or the tor- 
rid heat of summer. Ten chances to one, 
however, when it comes to autumn, you'll 
see a wistful look come over his face as he 
tells you that the falls “back there" are 
just wonderful. 

If you happen to be in tune with life, 
you can manage to struggle along pretty 
well during the other three; but look out 
for the one big universal kick, “‘ When the 
frost is on the pumpkin and the fodder’s 
in the shock!” J. B. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Did You Ever Stumble Upon 
the First Blossom of Spring? 


I AM a farmer, and I lay no claim to 
being more than that. Yet sometimes | 
feel that I should have been an artist, 
catching with deft brush the beauties 
which I see around me. At other times I 
wish I were a poet, that I might paint with 
words instead of brush. It is in the spring 
that I long most for this power. 

Perhaps it is because I like the winter so 
little that I like the spring so much. This 
I know, however, that when at last the 
chill, dark winter is a thing of the past, 
when once more the sun beats down upon 
us with its cheerful warmth, and when 
again I drive my faithful team of farm 
horses out across the greening meadow 
land, leaving behind a long dark furrow of 
clean, sweet-smelling earth, then some- 
thing wells up within me, and I sing. May- 
be it would be more truthful to say that I 
make ''a glad noise." ` 

It is a great day for me when I see the 
first robin. I get a thrill that I cannot 
find in the first hot day of summer, in the 
first frost of fall, or inthe first snowstorm of 
winter. The spring for me is a time of 
toil, a season of early rising and of working 
late. But it is a time of promise too. The 
summer lies before us, the winter lies be- 
hind. The work is not so toilsome when 
one may: 


Work while the dew is sparkling, 
Work ’mid springing flowers. 


Did you ever cast work aside and go 
striding off into the budding woodland— 
in the spring? Did you ever chance to 
notice among the fallen leaves a little 
tuft of green and, rising bravely above it, 
a little spot of white? And did you ever 
stoop to pluck, tenderly, almost reverently, 
the iret hepatica? Did you ever fill your 
lungs with pure air, your eyes with the 
beauty of a blossoming earth, and say, 
“Verily, it is good to be alive?" 


I have! C & f 


| 
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Ww The Burroughs Adding E 

` Machine was never built ” 
simply to sell but, first of 
all, to doits work perfectly; 
then it was made to last in- 
definitely—then of course its 
sale could not be stopped." 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6215 SECOND BOULEVARD 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ADDING BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES. 
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i THE 
Hanover 


b. Sh oe 


Light Shade Russia 
Calfskin Oxford—$5 
Wingfoot 
rubber heels 


Style 287C 
Light Shade Russia 
? Calfskin Oxford—55 
» Wingfoot 
rubber heels 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In no other shoe, even at 
twice the price, can you get 
greater elegance in style, higher 
quality in leather, more sturdy 
construction, more solid com- 
fort, than in Hanover Shoes. 
Write for catalog. 


The Hanover Shoe, Hanover, Pa. 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Hanover Shoes for Boys and 
Little Men give greater mileage 
in wear, lasting comfort and good 
looks. $2.50, $3 and $3.50. 


Fm 


Style B28F 
Boys Light Shade 
Russia Moccasin 


Oxford—$3.50 


Looking Forward to the Great Adventure 


(Continued from page 15) 


laughed. “I dare say; but I'd retort by 
defining an agnostic as a man who refuses 
to reason by any means at all. He accepts 
only what he knows; and, as he knows 
nothing, his acceptance is naturally rather 
limited. Well, let’s admit that none of us 
knows anything worth knowing, neither the 
mystic, the agnostic, nor the materialist. 

“Man on this earth is like a boy being 
educated; he can get only what knowledge 
he is able to comprehend; but if you'll 
look at man historically you'll see that he 
is granted the opportunity to learn as fast 
as he can comprehend. His professors 
know algebra; but they can’t explain alge- 
bra to him until he has mastered some 
arithmetic; as soon as he’s ready for alge- 
bra they begin to explain it to him. 

“To my mind the most significant fact 
in man’s development is that he does 
actually receive knowledge in exactly the 
same manner that a schoolboy receives it. 
We sometimes speak of ‘attaining to 
knowledge; but to me knowledge appears 
to be received through the attainment 
ofability to comprehend it. For instance, 
let's consider our knowledge of how to fly. 
In my own young days a person who be- 
lieved flying possible for men was consid- 
ered a foolish visionary. We'd just got 
accustomed to regarding railroads and the 
telegraph as about the topping achieve- 
ments of the human mind, and it wasn't 
thought possible to go much further. 


“OF COURSE everybody wished that 
men could fly, and yet, except a few 
cranks, everybody said that men could 
never fly. Some said we ‘weren’t intended 
to;’ others said it was ‘scientifically im- 
possible’— inventors who worked on models 
of flying machines were thought crazy; and 
people who believed in the possibility of fly- 
ing were derided. Indeed, a man who ‘be- 
lieved in flying’ was about on the plane 
with the man who believed in ghosts. I 
don’t think, though, that the experiment- 
ers in flying were considered nearly so 
respectable as the ghost hunters of psychic 
research are considered to-day. And yet 
all the while there existed the possibility 
that men would fly. Possibility? No; the 
certainty. That certainty was in existence, 
as it had always been in existence, waiting 
for man to discover it and use it. It was 
merely waiting for him to know enough to 
be ready for it. 

“For thousands of years men had been 
longing to fly, to know the freedom of the 
upper air; their longing had been a real 
one, a genuine great hope; and yet they 


| laughed at themselves as fools for having 


it. [t was the idlest of dreams; and dreams 
were for poets, not for practical people. 


| Other great hopes had attained their ful- 


fillment; but this one was too impracti- 
cal—too mystic! So that when it actually 


| came to fruition and the Wrights were in 


the air, day after day, many people were 
still incredulous. 

“When the stupendous sight of men 
flying in the sky was offered to the farmers 
near Dayton why were most people still 
reluctant to believe that this great hope 
had been fulfilled, and that the dream of 
men for thousands of years had come true? 


It seems strange now that everyone 
hadn’t seen that it was certain to come 
true, for, as I said, we know now that it 
was a certainty. But why didn't we know 
then that it was? 


s$ WELL there's an answer, anditfitsin 

with our inability to know anything 
that we can'tcomprehend. Inotherwords, 
we won't believe anything unless we know 
the ‘how’ of it, or unless somebody in 
whom we have confidence makes us be 
lieve that he knows the ‘how’ of it. As 
soon as we heard that the Wrights had 
fitted a little gas engine to a kind of bor 
kite, we said, ‘Oh, yes, I guess it must be 
true, because that way they could fy. 
But ten minutes earlier we'd hardly be 
lieved a word of it. 

“Yes, man is a schoolboy, going to 
school; and, like a schoolboy, he is pretty 
sure that he knows what he knows. For 
instance, he used to know that the earth 
was flat. Well, there came to be a great 
deal of pother about that, in the course of 
time. Accepted science ruled that the 
earth was flat, and everybody, except 2 
few queer people and mystics, knew it was 
flat. The materialists won't accept any 
statement that can't be backed up by th: 
five senses, or by mathematics based upon 
the senses, and the earth was flat to the 
five senses: you could see that it was flat. 
Were you going to believe a theorzin; 
mystic who asked you to credit something 
directly opposed to the evidence of you 
very eyesight? 

“Earlier in man's history he beheld the 
sun in the heavens, and every maten: 
evidence proved to him that the sun v: 
his god. When the sun was kindly, man‘ 
crops bore plentifully. Man was happy © 
his god’s friendly beaming. But when th 

od was angry and veiled his face © 
black, misfortune fell upon man. There 
in the sky was visibly the direct caus ? 
his weal or woe. How could anyboti 
deny that the sun must be the god of man 
and the earth? Mystics said, ‘No. The 
sun is not more a conscious person than $ 
any other fire. There is a god, true; but 
the sun is only the true god’s instrument. 
So the people burned those mystic f« 
their impiety in insulting the visible go. 
Mystics have always been offensive t 
practical persons who can believe only 7 
what they already believe, and already 
believe nothing not perceptible throu:: 
the five senses. Isn't it queer, then, th: 
ever since the world began the practic? 
five-senses-materialist people have bet 
wrong on every question relating to t™ 
nature of man, of matter, and of t 
universe?” 

“Have they?" I asked. “I dii! 
know they'd been wrong every time?" 

“They have, though," the Doctor s2 
genially. "Every single time. They b 
lieved that the sun was God, and kept «" 
believing it until they couldn't burn : 
the mystics who believed otherwise. Th 
believed that the sun was God; they ! 
lieved that the earth was fat; t 
believed that it was impossible for me’ ' 
fly; they believed that the liver was © | 
seat of consciousness; and they belo 
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Radiola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADIOLA does not mean merely a 
R radio set. It is a registered trade- 
mark, and it means a radio set produced 
by the Radio Corporation of America. 
Back of the letters RCA are all the 
resources of the great company that is 
making America the radio center of the 
world today. And those three letters 
are a symbol of quality, placed for your 
protection on every Radiola. 


Radio Corporation of America 
Sales Offices: 
233 Broadway, New York 10 So. La Salle St.. Chicago, lll. 
28 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Radio 


PRODUCED ONLY BY RCA 
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A REMARKABLE 
GUARANTEE 


This advertisement is addressed to every automotive 
jobber, dealer, and gasoline distributor in the United States 


OYCE-ITE was the sensation of 1924. Twenty million cans 

of this remarkable gasoline improver were sold. As a result 
of records now before us backed by laboratory research, we are 
prepared to offer the following astounding guarantee: 

Co REGARDLESS of the mechanical condition or design 

of your motor, or the grade of gasoline or oil use 

if after adopting Boyce-ite treated gasoline as your standar 

motor fuel you ever again find it necessary to remove car- 

bon, have that carbon burned out and send us the bill! A 

check will be sent you immediately." 

Now, we stand back of this guarantee in any way you choose 
to interpret it. 

We know there will be many cars which, because of mechani- 
cal defects or conditions such as carburetor adjustments, or hard 
carbon deposits already formed, will be unfavorable to Boyce-ite, 
because Boyce-ite never has been nor ever will be a “cure-all.” 

We know also, some unscrupulous persons will impose upon us 
under the terms of sucha broad guarantee but, that guarantee stands! 

Stop and think what this means. You are no longer selling a 
product called Boyce-ite, you are selling a service called Boyce-ite— 
a service that once and for all relieves the motorist of the thousand 
and one troubles caused by present day gasoline. It ends all argu- 
ments about the merits of Boyce-ite. - 

Now, there is a reason for this Boyce-ite guarantee—experience 
has shown us that the average motorist is not greatly interested in 
any statements regarding Boyce-ite by scientific authorities. 

Here's what the average motorist is interested in— 

“Will my motor operate more satisfactorily, more eco- 
nomically and over a longer period of time, with fewer 
trips to the repair shop, when ce-ite treated gasoline is 
used, than with any other motor fel I can buy?" 

The Boyce-ite guarantee is the complete answer to that ques- 
tion. 

Under this unqualified guarantee, which you are now at liberty 
to use, all arguments about Boyce-ite are forever swept aside. 

Boyce-ite makes good in every car or we will. 


Boyce-ite Blu-Green 
Gasoline may be ob- 
tained direct from the 
pump in over 100 
important cities. 


Boyce-ite ingredient 
in the small handy 


container may be ob- | a: ; 
tained almost ezery- President 


where. 


BOYCE & VEEDER CO., Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


now that Thomas Edison is a few pounds 
of tremulous meat that you can put intoa 
glass jar. They believe that my brain is 
myself, and that I have no existence, or 
hope of existence, except as my brain 
keeps physical life in it. Well, since the 
have been wrong in their beliefs upon all 
such matters during several thousand 
years, I am not so eccentric as to think 
that they could possibly be right—for the 
first and only time—upon this question, 
the most important of all." 


“MHEN who is right?" I asked. “And 
what is right, or?" 

* Let's see what our question is, def- 
nitely,” he said. “Since the life in us lives 
on, and since nothing is destroyed, the 
question must be this: Have I a ‘spiritual 
essence,’ an identity and consciousness 
that is not my brain and body? If I have, 
then it would survive the dispersal of the 
body and the movement o the body's 
life into other forms. Now, in answer to 
this question we have the brain worshipers 
on one side, saying ‘No;’ the agnostics in 
the middle, sturdily insisting upon their 
ignorance; and the mystics on the other 
side, answering ‘Yes.’ 

* We have just spoken of those who say 


| | No.’ They have always said ‘No,’ and 


they have always been wrong. Who are 
the Bue those who say ‘Yes’? They 
are the savages, the intuitive, recent 
sprouts out of nature, carrying with them 
up from nature the consciousness of per- 
petuity—the sense of personal survival 
that made the new chief give the scorching 
slave a message for the old chief who was 
dead. Those who say 'Yes' are the 
spiritualists, and that increasing number 
of scientists whose study of psychic phe- 
nomena has convinced them of the fact of 
personal survival. Those who say 'Yes' 
are the prophets of all the great religions, 
with their priests and followers who died 
in the faith or live in it now—all 
myriads of millions of people who have 
accepted any of the great religions or ac 
cept one now. Those who say 'Yes' are 
those who, like Plato, know that they do 
not consist wholly of brain cells. Finally, 
those who say ‘Yes’ are those who hav 
perceived order and system and direction 
in the universe." 

“You mean that since there i; system— 
which no thoughtful or educated person 
can well deny, if he knows anything about 
the ‘orderly processions of the stars,’ for 
instance—then the existence of the system 
can have but one explanation?" — . 

“Yes,” said the Doctor. “Especially 
a system that presents such features as 
the one we were talking about a while ago. 
I mean the feature of the system—of the 
great Plan—that grants man ge 
when he is fit to use it and makes himself 
ready to comprehend it. Is that a coin- 
cidence, do you think? No; not more a 
coincidence than the stars completing 
their stupefying orbits with regulanty an 
precision. 

* Well, where there is system and plan 
and design there cannot be chance, there 
must be the Designer. So we who have 
perceived the Design as the intention 
work of theDesigner—and I see no option 
to perceive anything else—we are sure that 
the hope of survival implanted in all chese 
billions of the Designer's human creatures 
must be a part of the Design, and an m- 
tuition of a part of it. That hope woul 
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* 
for Economical Transportation | 


The Coupe 


"115 


f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


ULILIIY 


Touring - $52: Fine quality — beautiful appearance 


Roadster - 


Coupe - - —a smart Fisher body— Duco 
Coach + -$ finish—a low-cost car of great util- 
Sedan - - $ ity for business and professional men 


Commercial or as a second car for the family. 


Chassis 


Express 


Truck Chassis CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
ALL PRICES F. O. B. 
FLINT, MICH, 


QUUATITY AT LOW. COST 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


^ Above is a map of General Motors private 
i “proving ground,” which occupies many hun- 
dred acres in the rolling country near Detroit. 
The sketch is from a photograph of one of the 
test roads. 


A great ‘proving ground 


On a large tract in Michigan, General Motors 
has reproduced the roads of the world. Every 
sort of road —with every sort of curve and 
grade—on which its motor cars and trucks are 
called upon to travel. 


There a resident staff of engineers tests 
every General Motors product in order to &notw 
that it is right in every way. The road tests 
involve endurance, speed, acceleration, fuel 
economy, hill climbing, braking, cooling and 
riding qualities. 

This common“proving ground” symbolizes 
General Motors—a family of many compa- 
nies, each contributing to the others and 
benefitting from their combined strength. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick * Capac * CHEVROLET * OAKLAND 
OtpsmositE * GMC Trucks 


* General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
Payment Plan. Insurance service furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 


not have been so universal were there no 
meaning in it—not in a Design. The hope 
of flying was a small and sequestered hope 
compared to this hope, yet it was fulfilled, 
—when the time came. So shall we all 
know that we survive when the time 
comes to know it. The Designer does not 
waste the hopes of man. He gave themto 
man to use. You see I don’t agree with 
the lady on any point at all.” 

“What lady?” I asked, for I had 
forgotten. 

“The lady at the dinner table,” the 
Doctor said, as he rose to go. “I don't 
think ‘Eat, drink, and be merry, for to- 
morrow you die’ a safe motto. Suppose 
eating and drinking and being merry now 
might be harmful to you after you die! 
Very likely they are, if you overdo them.” 

“What motto would you suggest as a 
substitute?” I asked. 

He had gone to the door, but he paused 
in thought; then he said, “ There isn’t any 
motto that can take the place of that old 
pagan bit of despair. It will last a while 
longer, and then it will go into the waste 
basket as a piece of incomprehensible and 
obsolete nonsense.” 

“When will that be, Doctor?” 

“Te might be next year or next cen- 
tury,” he said. “The knowledge may 
come at any time, and all men quickly 
accept it as established. J don’t know 
when it will be." He laughed then, as he 
went out. “You see, I didn't know when 


‘men were going to fly, either," he said. 


“Yet that was a certainty too.” 

And after he bade me good night I 
heard him confirming this to himself as he 
departed from the outer door. 

" Yes, we learned how to fly—when the 
time came." 


S FOR me, I went back to the fireside, 

and presently found myself thinking of 
askull I had seen once in Italy, the skull of 
a saint, I was told by the people who had 
charge of it. And now, remembering what 
the Doctor said of great men's brains in 
alcohol, I was doubtful that the skull had 
ever contained the saint himself. He was 
in Paradise, they told me; and, however 
that may be, I am constrained to believe 
that he must be somewhere. Since every 
part of him must necessarily still be in 
existence, so must he, himself, be equally 
alive and immortal. He, himself, was 
certainly the most important part of him; 


| the other parts were subordinate and 


served no purpose except as temporary 
and changeable possessions of his. To 
believe the inferior parts invested with 
immortality and the most important part 
perishable seemed to mc like believing 
that a man's trousers, and not the legs 
within them, possess the life and do the 
walking. 

This is a view I cannot accept—that 
trousers do the walking—nor can I be- 
lieve that the saint whose skull I saw is 
now principally sap in the eucalyptus tree 


| growing beside his grave. Let people who 


can believe such things believe them. For 
my part, I am too great a skeptic. 


“STRANGE Things Happen to You 
When You Get Mad,”’ says a famous 
neurologist in an intensely interest- 
ing and personally practicable article 
next month. It tells you all about 
what different emotions do to you. 
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In Style, Performance, Value 
A CAR FOR THE NEXT TEN YEARS 


T popular reception given the New Franklin is 
inspired by a style leadership and performance which 
will endure. Design fundamentals and detail are correct. 
There has been no compromise in quality. The result is 
a car which will be correct in style and actively in service 


A ten years from now. Sales already point to it as the lead- 

eh ing value in the fine car field. This longer,*lower-slung, 

YA high-powered Franklin, with. custom features, makes 
V ownership a delight. 


SEDAN *: SPORT SEDAN + TOURING : SPORT RUNABOUT 
COUPÉ + CABRIOLET * ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE 


Franklin Series 11 is ready for tbe road, —9À pura witb 
SAL appropriate accessories, spare tire and cover—all included in tbe cata- 
E. log price. Only tax and freight are extra, 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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All tbe 
Warmth of Love 
is Cypified in 
Roch of Hges 
Granite 


R the man or woman 
seeking an everlasting 
granite with which to build 
a memorial to the memory 
of aloved one, Rockof Ages 
is admirably suited. 

Rock of Ages is not only 
the most permanent of 
quarry products, but its fine 
grain and natural blue-gray 
color reflect a radiant 
beauty, especially in pol- 
ished finish. 

Your family memorial, 
built in your own life-time 


of Rock of Ages granite,will : 


endure to honor your name 
through the ages. 

WHEN ordering a Rock of Ages 
monument from yourlocalmemor- 
ial merchant request our Certif- 
icate of Perfection. Itis your guar- 


antee of Rock of Ages— your pro- 
tection against inferior substitutes. 


Write today for Booklet "A" 


ack) 
Aot? 


BOUTWELL, 


» MILNE & VARNUM 


COMPANY 


Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 
MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 


“It Pays to Hang On" 


(Continued from page 16) 


for husband, wife, and seven children to 
make the trip on the newly completed rail- 
road, so it was decided that the father 
should go on the train, and the rest follow 
in the covered wagon. There was nothing 
unusual in this arrangement. Few of the 
settlers could afford the comparatively 
heavy expense of moving household goods 
and look by rail. Hundreds of prairie 
schooners followed the western roads every 
day, and seldom was an evening fire 
lighted out of sight of other camp fires. 

The Careys set out in the month of 
September. The mother, an able pioneer 
woman, drove the team. The smaller 
children rode; the bigger ones walked most 
of the time, to rest the horses. When eve- 
ning came they hunted for a camping 
ground with good wood, water, and grass. 

At this time Lincoln's personality and 
his death were still strongly in people's 
mind. It is not strange, therefore, that 
Mrs. Carey should have made a detour 
through Springfield, Illinois, to visit the 
newly erected monument over the tomb of 
the martyred president. 

She pulled the heavy wagon up to the 
side of the road, got down, and took her 
children across to the railing around the 
tomb. 

“There’s where Abraham Lincoln lies,” 
she told them. “I want you to remember 
it—and him.” 

The incident made a great impression 
on young Emerson. To be almost in the 
preseneeof the body of the:great man 
crystallized all that he had heard about 
him. Thereafter, for many years, when 
confronted by a choice of two courses of 
action, the boy always asked himself, 
“Would Lincoln have done this?” If the 
answer was “No” his conclusion was, 


“Neither will I!” 


Two months after the beginning of 
their journey found the Careys at the 
little prairie village of Sterling, Kansas, 
where the father purposed to make a 
start. 

“ Kansas has changed a good deal since 
I first came,” Emerson Carey told me. 
"When we halted that evening, and I 
looked over the wide, rolling prairie, my 
heart sank a little. It was almost perfect- 
ly flat. From even a slight eminence you 
could see for miles and, except for the few 
cottonwoods straggling along the rare 
watercourses, it was just one wide expanse 
of buffalo grass. . 

“Dotted about were sod houses, and 
behind them were stock shelters made of 

oles roofed with straw and earth. It was 
ard to believe that this barren-looking 
land could bring forth wealth. 

“We lived first in a sod house. This was 
built by:ripping up slabs of the tough prai- 
rie sod about eighteen inches long, a foot 
wide, and three or four inches thick. These 
were laid like bricks to form the walls of 
the dwelling. It made a better habitation 
than you might think, for the sods soon 
welded together into a solid mass, which 
was almost impervious to heat or cold. 

“When we first arrived our fuel con- 
sisted of ‘buffalo chips’ which we children 
gathered from the prairie. The buffalo 


had already moved farther west and north 
but evidences of their former occupation 
were numerous. After we raised a crop of 
corn we burned the stalks in the stove.” 

Carey paused to laugh. 

“If a settler didn’t have a big family of 
children he almost froze in the winter time 
in those days,” he remarked. “It kept two 
of us youngsters hustling to gather the 
cornstalks, while two more fed them in 
the stove. 

“Father never took up a claim,” he 
went on. “We rented some ground, and 
I farmed it the next summer while he 
worked in town. That year we had hot 
winds and the corn burnt up. We didn't 
even make seed. 

“Father decided to go farther north, so 
we moved again—this time to McPher- 
son County. Here we rented more land, 
which I farmed. We made out a little bet- 
ter on this venture; but Father didn't 
want to throw away his homestead right 


"without being sure that he had found the 


best spot. Accordingly, he went out scout- 
ing while I stayed in McPherson County 
and finished up another crop. Then Ide 
cided to go to Hutchinson, which was on 
the railroad and showed promise of be- 


coming a thriving town. It was only forty | 


miles away, so I walked. I had just a 
quarter in my pocket when I arrived. 


"THAT was in 1883. I was standing on 
the street looking at the tall build- 


ings—some of them had as many as two | 


stories—when a man came up and asked me 
if I was looking for a job. I said I was. 

***Well,' he said, ‘you come on over to 
my coal and feed yard. You're hired.’ 

“T didn't ask any questions about the 
salary, but when I leaned the amount of 
it I was overjoyed. I was to get twenty- 
five dollars a month. It seemed prince: 
to me. 

“During the two years I worked in the 
coal vant] came to know a man named 
R. E. Conn. He was about forty-five or 
fifty years of age, and was reputed to be 
well-to-do. He had no regular occupation: 
often he dropped in at the coal yard and 
talked to me. Once he asked me what ! 
wanted to do with myself. I told him that 
I wanted to get into business on my own 
account. 

**Well,' he said, ‘why don't you?’ 

“I said I didn't have any money. The 
fact was, I was sending everything 
earned, except what was needed for my 
board, back to my father and mother. 
even slept in the coal-yard office to keep 
down expenses. 

“One evening, I was walking back from 
the boarding-house after supper. It was 
the time of year when the days are short; 
darkness had already fallen. As I walked 
along, I passed houses of men who had 
already begun to prosper. As I looked in- 
to the lighted windows and saw the well- 
supplied supper tables, I couldn't help 
thinking of what my folks were having to 
eat that night. 

“I didn't know what they had for sup- 
per, but I did know it wasn't much. À 
day laborer's salary has to be spread out 
pretty thin to clothe and feed six children. 


| 
| 
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Ford Responsiveness 


Why “lively” oil is necessary for lively Ford power 


MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below. 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 
If your car is not listed here, see the complete Chart 


P" 
E 
E 
3 
a 
A | 
A 
A 


>>>>5m>3 >> 


>3 


Oldsmobile 
Oldsmobile 6. 


>>> 


Reo b 
Rickenbacker 6. . 
Rickenbacker 8 .. 
"Star 

Studebaker 
Willys-Knight 4. . 
Willys-Knight 6. . 


w»i»3 


WHS>S>>>>: SESS >> m»»»» 


Branches in principal cities. Address: 
New York, Chicago, or Kansas City. 


be hc lively Ford engine calls 
for lively oil—oil which flows 
quickly, freely, and easily. Only 
such an oil can thoroughly cover 
the frictional surfaces and thus 
prevent friction losses. 

Mobiloil “E” meets every lubri- 
cation requirement set down in 
the Ford instruction book. It feeds 
perfectly to those close - fitting 
bearings.. It has the body and 
character to resist the whirl and 
pressure of swift-moving surfaces. 

Its character is particularly valu- 
able in protecting the sleeves and 
bearings of the transmission—and 
the bushings and pins of the trans- 
mission gears. It provides a margin 
of safety against overheating and 
wear. It givesyouthe fullest possible 
compression that can go with 
thorough lubrication. It rarely fails 
to show a marked increase in oil 
mileage. And it 
leaves surprising- 
ly little carbon. 


Specialization 
Counts 


The Vacuum 
Oil Company 


specializes on /ubrication. It has 
an automotive engineering staff 
of over forty men. These men 
have individually studied Ford 
engines under all operating condi- 
tions. Mobiloil **E" is the result 
of their combined study and recom- 
mendations. 

Mobiloil “E” is a specialized 
Ford oil from start to finish. 


How To Buy 


From Bulk 30c— 30c is the fair retail 
price for single quarts of genuine 
Mobiloil from the barrel or pump. 


For Touring Convenience — the 
sealed 1-quart can is ideal for tour- 
ing or emergencies. Carry 2 or 3 
under the seat of your car. 


For Your Home Garage—the 5- 
gallon or 1-gallon sealed cans—or 
15-, 30-, or §5-gallon steel drums 
with convenient 
faucets. 

* Go & 

All prices slight- 
ly higher in South- 
western, Moun- 
tain and Pacific 
Coast States. 


YW” For new Ford responsive- 
ness look for this sign 
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“It made me a little discouraged. I 
thought, 'Why is it that other children 
can have all those nice things, and my 
brothers and sisters have to do without?’ 

Suddenly the answer came to me: There 
I was, waiting for something good to hap- 
pen to me, instead of digging it out for 
myself. I knew that Lincoln would never 
have been satisfied with that. 

“The next morning, when Mr. Conn 
came into the office, I asked him to stake 
me to go into business. 

“He looked me over slowly, and then 
he said: 

** Emerson, I have been watching you 
pretty closely. I made up my mind a long 
time ago that you were honest, and that 
you had business ability. In fact, two or 
three times I came pretty near proposing 

his together, I to 


> j Re TA 
. PE MOTOM ETER coy e 4 [ that we go into partners 
Sane Crece : put up the capital and you to run the busi- 

re ness. But I always hesitated, for I epu 


that if you didn't want to get ahead bad 
enough to make an effort maybe you 
wouldn't succeed. I see now that you 
have initiative enough to go after what 
you want. It'sa go. We're partners!’ 
“Well,” continued Carey, with a quiz- 
zical look, “it sounds bigger than it really 
was. Conn put up only three hundred and 
fifty dollars to start us in the coal business. 


f m. y 089 We got a yard and a shed; bought a pair 
A Ji 7 i : ee f PO of second-hand ney scales, and opened 
he. . : ar E shop. Conn was able to get us credit for a 

i couple of cars of coal. 
A o 4 ME N , J : > T d > € 
MO m an ^" ; Um d “WE PROSPERED right from the 
, first. Two years later, Conn sold 
HAT bright red column of the Boyce Moto-Meter out his interest for nearly ten times the 
today stands guard for more than five million d ra nS ANM der after 
. . . . a O o m 

motorists. Fifteen to twenty minutes before serious than double what they Bad gaia "Conn! 

motor trouble can develop, it signals them to stop and “By 1888, I was doing mighty well. | 
investigate. pot married and built a nice two-story 

P T ouse in town. I had added building ma- 

It prevents burned out bearings, scored cylinders and terials to my line; the future looked rosy. 
overheated motors. It keeps your car out of the repair $ ng 899 marked he Cree o 
i Hi the ansas an oom. or our or five 
shop; conserves fuel and prolongs the life of your sana, people had been baying ad sling 
motor. and with no reference at all to its real 
The cost of a Boyce Moto-Meter on your radiator cap value. For instance, I have a building i 

* ir bill Hutchinson which stands on two lots thz 

is much less than one unnecessary repair ill — not to were sold in 1888 for four thousand dollar: 

mention the touch of beauty it adds to your car. apiece. In 1895 I bought them for one 


hundred and twenty-five dollars each— 
which was about their real value. But dur- 
ing sciri real estate changed hand: 
0 00 almost hourly, and always at a profit. 
A model for every car $350 to $15 “Everybody realized that there was 
going to come a time when prices would 


Leading engineers here and abroad recommend it. 


The MOTO-METER COMPANY, INC. go so high that somebody was going to be 
L Island City, N. Y left holding land without a buyer. Of 
GEE EMSA SINS Ae > course each speculator figured that $z 
THE MOTO-METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario would be smart enough to pass it on. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Thermometers and Boyce Moto- Meters exclusively if a bubble had been pricked. Prosperity 
vanished into thin air. Eastern bus be- 
gan to call loans on the Western banks, 
and the Western banks tried to call in 

j their loans. 
MOITO METEN had sold out at a big paper profit found 
SERCCOLILETMEM themselves unable to collect. Ön hundreds 
The name ““Moto-Meter”” is the registered trade mark and the exclusive property of this Company | of farms the owners loaded their families 
and household goods into the old covered 
«2 / wagons and left the land to the mortgage 
& a 


“Allofasudden, therewasn't any money. 
98. A companies. The collapse was terrific. The 

244^ a V d La | : 
0117 COT deserves GH e — R Q Q | state did not fully recover from the effects 


No one could py his bills. The banks be- 
ci it for more than fifteen years. 


“When the boom failed it was just as 
gan to fail. The smart speculators who 
= “Twas caught along with the rest. Not 


——_ 
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Adventures in Health 


These letters are typical of thousands 


OT a “cure-all,” not a med- 

icine in any sense— Fleisch- 

mann's Yeast is simply a remark- 
able fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active 
yeast plants in every cake invig- 
orate the whole system. They aid 
digestion—clear the skin— banish 
the poisonsof constipation. Where 
cathartics give only temporary 
relief, yeast strengthens the in- 
testinal muscles and makes them 
healthy and active. And day by 
day it releases new stores of en- 
ergy. 

Eat two or three cakes a day 
before meals: on crackers—in 
fruit juices or milk—or just plain. 
For constipation especially, dis- 
solve one cake in hot water (not 
scalding) night and morning. Buy 
several cakes at a time— they will 


et ee 


which tell of the amazing power 
of one simple fresh food 


{SRL LE MI UE" IRR att 


keep fresh in a cool dry place for 
two or three days. All grocers 
have Fleischmann's Yeast. Start 
eating it today! 


And let us send you a free copy 
of our latest booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Health Research Dept. 
J-17, The Fleischmann Company, 
7o1 Washington St., New York. 


(LEFT) 
"Mv WORK TAKES me to construction camps 
where we get ‘grub’ instead of food. I suffered 
incessantly from diarrhoea; I could neither 
digest nor assimilate my ‘grub’ and became 
so weak I could hardly get about. I had taken 
green pills, blue pills, yellow pills, red pills. 
I tried Fleischmann’s Yeast. That was five 
months ago. I am now a devotee of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast—I have thrown away my rain- 
bow of pills and now enjoy camp ‘grub’ with 
the appetite of any husky on the job.” 
Bert T. Mason, Burney, Calif. 


* [x MARCH, 1923, I had what I supposed was a 
nervous breakdown. I was restless and irritable. 
I had headaches and dizzy spells. 

“I began to use Fleischmann’s Yeast. Gradually 
my ills disappeared—I became regular, and discon- 
tinued the use of cathartics. My energy returned— 
and in four or five months I was my former self. And 
not only have I regained my health, but my color 
and my general appearance have been improved.” 

Mrs. Mancirer Ave Sweeney, Roxbury, Mass. 


Tuts famous food tones up the entire system 
—banishes constipation, skin troubles, 
stomach disorders. 


“Tam a HOSTESS at a hotel and not a day passes 
that someone doesn't ask me how I manage to 
keep my skin so clear and fair and my eyes so 
bright. My answer is Fleischmann's Yeast. Years 
of intestinal indigestion brought me to the point 
where I determined I'd stick to yeast until I got 
relief. Three cakes in water became a daily rite. 
In three months I had the results 1 wanted—relief 
from indigestion, gas and chronic constipation.” 
Mrs. Geatauve W. Hoon, Mount Lowe, Calif. 
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Is your 
skin older 
than you are ? 


E HE saying “A woman is 
: (fF mjasold as she looks" should 

dbe daily borne in mind by 
every woman who desires 
to retain the charm of youth. The 
skin is the first part of the body 
to show the marks of age, and no 
Sont can look younger than her 
skin. 


NS 


With a little care, however, it is 
easy to keep it as young as you 
are, or even a little younger. And 
the method is sosimple— just daily 
cleansing with Resinol Soap. 


Incredible as this may seem, it is true, 
because proper cleansing is the basis of all 
skin health and beauty, and Resinol Soap 
is unsurpassed as a cleansing agent. This 
enviable position is due largely to its 
absolute purity but especially to the 
Resinol properties it contains. 


These soothing qualities enable the 
soft lather to sink deep into the pores of 
the skin and thoroughly cleanse them 
without injuring the delicate tissue or 
removing the natural oil so necessary to 
prevent dryness and wrinkles. One trial 
of Resinol Soap will indicate its pleasing 
effect and reveal its distinctive fragrance. 

For special irritations, apply a touch of 

Resinol—that soothing ointment which 

doctors have prescribed for years in treat- 

ing itching, burning skin troubles. Excel- 

lent for the rashes and chafings of childhood 


and as a healing home remedy. At all 
druggists. 


r 


Dept. K, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
| Please send me, without charge, a sample of Resinol 
Soap and Resinol Ointment. 
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in land speculation, for I had let that se- 
verely alone. But I was badly over-ex- 
tended. Right there I learned my first 
real business lesson. It was: Never bor- 
row money to buy something that you don't 
need. 

“It had happened this way: 


“THE summer before I had borrowed 
five thousand dollars to buy coal for 
my winter stock. It readily sold at a good 
profit. In the spring I went into the bank 
to pay off the loan and take up the note. 
Remember, the boom was at its height 
then, and money was plentiful, although 
interest rates were high. 

“The banker said to me: ‘Look here, 
Emerson, you don’t need to pay that loan. 
You'll find a place for the money. We 
know it is safe in your hands.’ 

“Well, the flattery of such an offer 
swelled me all up. I had no plans calling 
for the use of the money, but I took it 
and made my plans afterward. 

* When the boom burst it found me 
with that note still unpaid. The collapse 
of land values carried everything else down 
with it. Wheat dropped to thirty cents a 
bushel. My stock went down, like every- 
thing else. When values had stopped 
shrinking, my business and everything I 
owned didn't equal what I owed! 

* Well, I went to the bank and told them 
that if they would give me time I could 
straighten things out. As there was no 
other course possible, they agreed. I took 
up the struggle of trying to carry on 
my business and meet the interest on 
my loans. Altogether, my indebtedness 
patea to about fifteen thousand dol- 
ars. 

“In 1890 I got my second sharp lesson. 
It was this: Remember that, nine times 
out of ten, a poor man can't afford to pay 
interest. 

“T was running along the best I could 
when one day the freight agent came in 
and said, ‘Look here, Emerson, the check 

ou gave me for that last shipment of coal 
ko been refused by the bank. Itis marked 
“insufficient funds. ”? 

* "That's queer,’ I answered; ‘I know 
the money is there.’ 

“I walked over to the bank and asked 
the cashier about it. 

*** Yes," he told me; ‘I turned that check 
down. You did have some money in your 
checking account; but one of your notes 
came due. I just paid it out of your ac- 


count.’ 

“Well, I was pretty sore. The bank 
had agreed not to do that. Such a course 
was equivalent to closing me down. I went 
to the president, and got him to rescind 
the cashier’s action. Then I began to take 
stock of myself. 

“Besides my business, I owned my 
home, which my creditors couldn’t touch. 
Under the law it was exempt. I had a lit- 
tle other property here and there. I de- 
cided, if there was any earthly way to do 
it, I was going to get out from under 
that load of debt. 

“I went home and asked my wife if she 
would be willing to turn the house over to 
my creditors, and go and live in a little 
cottage until we got on our feet again. She 
was game. 

“T sold every single thing in the world I 
possessed, except the good will of the busi- 
ness, and I managed to clear off practi- 
cally everything I owed. Then I went to 


work again with a clear mind. Right there 
I began to go up-hill. 

* You know," Carey continued, looking 
at me with great earnestness, “I just got 
to thinking about that house. ally, 
I didn't have to give it up. But I saw that 
it wasn't right for me to keep it. ' Lincoln,' 
I thought, ' wouldn't skin his creditors on 
a technicality, and neither will I.’ 

“From the time I sold everything that 
I possessed, and liquidated my debts,” 
Carey went on, “f prospered. In the 
amount I saved in interest alone there was 
a fair living. 

“By 1901, in addition to my coal and 

building material business, which had now 
become quite extensive, I had an ice plant 
and other interests. 
* “At that time a great deal of salt was 
being. produced ‘near Hutchinson. The 
salt bed, three hundred feet in thickness, 
was found at a depth of four hundred feet. 
It was brought to the surface in the fol- 
lowing way: 

“A hole seven hundred feet deep was 
drilled in the earth, penetrating entirely 
through the layer of salt. This hole was 
cased with iron pipe, to a depth of four 
hundred feet, or to the top of the salt. In- 
side this pipe a second pipe, much smaller, 
was extended to the bottorn of the bed. 
Then water was pumped down the outside, 
and up the inside pipe. This water, in its 
passage through the bed, became impreg- 
nated with salt in the proportion of one 
fourth. After it reached the surface, it 
was evaporated in large pans, and the re- 
sulting salt—very pure and finely divided 
—was used as table salt. 

“It is still produced in the same way; 
but in addition we now mine the salt, ex- 
actly as coal is mined. Mined salt, which 
contains some shale and other foreign 
matter, is crushed and used to make ice 
cream, to pack refrigerator cars, and for 
other purposes where absolute purity is 
not essential. 


“TN 19or, therefore, I decided to go into 

the salt business. And there I learned 
my third business lesson. It was: Dor: 
be bluffed out, if you are satisfied that yoi 
are right. 

“There were already about fifty pro 
ducers in this section. Naturally, they 
did not regard the appearance of still an- 
other competitor with any favor. One 
man said to me: 

“‘Carey, don’t go into this business. We 
don’t want to see you smash. If you'll 
quit now we will even take your equipment 
and land off your hands, and let you out 
clean.’ 

“*You don't need to,’ I told him. ‘I'll 
get along.’ 

“You think pus will,’ he answered. 

‘Now, let me tell you something: Right 

there in that warehouse are Ux cet 

thousand barrels of salt. They're all paid 

for, ready to go on the market. The day 
ou start to sell salt we'll dump them. 
hen where will you come out?’ 

* [ told him that we'd see, and left him. 

“Well,” Carey continued, “they went 
through the regular stages. When | 
wouldn't be bluffed they did exactly what 
they said they would, and forced the price 
of salt down from one dollar and fifty-five 
cents to fifty-five cents a barrel. I took 
the profits from my ice and coal businesses 
and hung on. After a while they got tired 
of giving the salt away, and raised their 
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Their low cost and operating economy bring 
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Nature's warnings of hair 
trouble [ And 4 Simple, Corrective 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


Your hair can be young-looking. 
too. (See suggestions below.) 


AVE you dandruff? Is your 
hair too dry? Ortoooily? Or 

out? These common hair 
troubles are Nature's warnings that 
you are not giving your scalp proper 


fallin 


or adequate attention. 


Below we tell you of four simple treat- 
ments designed 
toremedy a 
common hair 
troubles. Each 
of these treat- 
ments is based 
on the most 
modern thought 
on the care of the hair. Packer’s Tar 
Soap, the basis of the treatments, is as 
pure, safe, mild and efficient a shampoo 
soap as can be made. It has for about 
half a century been recommended by 
foremost 
the care o 


or DANDRUFF 
f 


Authorities find that dandruff is responsible 
for at least 75% of the cases of falling hair. 
But dandruff need not result in serious con- 
sequences if carefully and properly treated. 
'The Packer Method of treatment, based on 
modern thought, will be found in the book- 
let which comes with each cake of Packer's 
Tar Soap. 


for DRY hair 


Successful shampooing removes the accumu- 


lations of surface oil from the scalp. This 
makes the hair seem dry at first but this 
dryness is temporary and only noticeable 
for a day or two. If dryness persists it is 
probably due to inactivity of the oil glands 
—a condition requiring special care and 
treatment. You will find an authoritative 
treatment for dry hair in the booklet packed 
with cach cake of Packer's Tar Soap. 
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Treatments 


ese 


hysicians specializing in 
F the hair and scalp. 


for OILY hair 


Too oily hair is produced by: an over activity 
of the oil glands. A special treatment for 
oily hair including hints on the correct way 
to massage, is given in the booklet packed 
with each cake of Packer's Tar Soap. 


for FALLING hair 


For falling hair, we recommend the Packer 
treatment for dandruff, the most common 
cause of premature baldness or loss of hair 
(you will find this treatment in the booklet 
which comes with each cake of Packer's 
Tar Soap). If, however, the regular use of 
this Packer treatment does not stop the loss 
of your hair, consult your family physician. 
He may find some underlying cause due to 
your generalshealth or he may suggest that 
you sce a scalp specialist. 


Sample and Book 10c 


For roc we will send a generous sample of Packer's Tar Soap and our book, “ How to 


Care for the Hair and Scalp," 


containing scores of reliable facts and hints "helpful i in 


keeping your hate healehy wb ane sende looking: Address The Packer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. 


86-F, Box 85, G. P. O., New 
correct mailing. 


ork, N 


Now 
Each cake 
in a metal 


soap box 


. (PRINT your name and address, to insure 


TREATMENTS 


With each cake 


What to do for dry hair. 

How to treat oily hair. 

Modern dandruff 
treatment. 

How to massage. 

What to do for falling 


hair. 
These and many other im- 
portant. questions answered 


in the informative. booklet 
packed with cach cake. 


Hair that is alive, lustrous, glow- 
ing! The reward of the intelligent 
care outlined below. 


prices. So did I. From then on, I had no 
further trouble. 

“But my last—and greatest—business 
discovery did not come until many years 
after I was in comfortable circumstances. 
Then I found that I had been practicing 
the principle long before I had really for- 
mulated it. 

“Tt was simply that the most profitable 
thin any man can do is just to stick! 

n my business, as in most industries, 
you will find that the men at the top are 
not geniuses; they are only pluggers. No 
doubt at times, when you meet the head 
of some large business enterprise, you have 
said to yourself, ‘My, what a dub! How 
in the world did he ever get up there? Why, 
he doesn’t know enough to come in out of 
the rain! 

“Well, maybe not—but he stuck! Time 
was his best ally. He hung on, doing his 
little best, while smarter men above got im- 
patient and departed for new pastures. 
Step by step he went up, supplying what 
he lacked in genius with a lot of fond work 
and loyalty to his job. And, at the end of 
the chapter, there he is—at the top. 

*"Somerimes it may seem kind of ‘dumb’ 
to stick in one place, like a limpet clinging 
to a rock. A young chap thinks it's pretty 
slow; he would rather get out and see the 
country. He does—but he sees it from a 
day coach or from the rods under the car. 

“The man who sticks sees the country 
too; but he gets his view, a little later per- 
haps, from a private-car window or from 
a limousine! 

“Tt pays to hang on.” 


"The Laughing 
House" 


(Continued from page 23) 


apron up in the nervous way she had. 

“He brought it on hisself, " said Barney. 
“He knowed, as well as any of us, what 
Maw wanted. And he learned his lesson, 
I reckon, before he died. Instead of stay- 
ing here, comfortable, on the ranch—he 
Was poor as a beggar.’ 

“Oh, Barney!” she exclaimed. 
we find his wife, and help her?" 

“We don't. owe his woman nothing,” 
Barney frowned. “Anyway, she died 
long before Dick." 

Again words embarrassed him. 

"[t's a heap different, though," he 
managed to say, at last, “with Dick’s 
daughter.” 

“Barney! I didn’t know—” she cried. 

“Nor we didn’t know, neither. Of 
course, what Dick done ain’t no blame 
of this young girl. And, after all, she’s 
kind of kin to us, ina way. And a woman, 
besides. So we’re aiming—well, we were 
just talking about bringing her here.” 

"Oh, Barney!” Her voice was a prayer 
of gratitude. 

“We just got to look after our own,’ 
he went on. "The city ain't no place for 
a young girl alone; not, leastwise, a young 
girl with the name of Crittenden.” 

‘Please get her right away, Barney— 
the poor thing!” She took one of her 
swaying steps toward him. He stepped 
back hurriedly, as if he feared she might 
throw her arms around him, which would 
have been a strange fear, because such an 


* Can't 
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Stamp Out Typhoid! 


“TF only we had known!" 
Over and over again 
these words of helpless 

self-reproach echo in the 
hearts of those whose loved 
ones were taken from them 
by diseases now known to 
be preventable. 


Perhaps in your own circle 
some one was stricken with 
typhoid fever—that sinis 
ter disease which comes 
without warning andstrikes 
with deadly force, which 
spares neither rich nor poor, 
high nor low, young nor 
old, which so often leaves 
its victims physically bank- 
rupt and subject to other 
ailments. 


Typhoid fever is a disease 
of filth caused by a germ 
that is taken into the body 
through the mouth. The 
germ is conveyed into the 
intestines where it rapidly 
multiplies, sets up inflam- 
mation and creates a poison 
that floods the body. Sew- 
age-contaminated water, 
unclean milk, shell-fish from 
polluted water, uncooked 
vegetables, house flies—all 
of these may carry typhoid. 
That is why it is so impor- 
tant that rigid supervision 
of water, milk and food sup- 
plies be maintained in every 
section of our country. 


There Need Never Be Another 


Epidemic of Typhoid Fever 


Science has bestowed a wonderful simple injection of vaccine under 
blessing in offering protection the skin will in most cases pre- 


Typhoid fever kills one out of every ten 
persons who have it. Those who recover 
are left in such a weakened condition that 
for three years following an attack, the 
persons is twice the 


death-rate among 
normal rate. : 


DANGER! 

r [ ‘HIS is the sort of thing that may mean typhoid 

fever for the whole family—a satisfying drink 
of cold, sparkling water that came from no-one- 
knows-where! 
It is never safe to drink from any wayside streams 
or strange wells. Typhoid inoculation offers im- 
munity to most people for two or three years, but to 
be absolutely safe, unknown water must be boiled. 
Inoculation also tends to protect you from the 
danger of contracting typhoid right in your own 
home. In many cities the Health Department 
gives such inoculations free. 
Household helpers who are “typhoid carriers" 
have been known to infect entire families. 
Inoculation against typhoid has no relation to 
vaccinations for smallpox and diphtheria. It is 
an added health protection. 


from typhoid. This merciless dis- 
ease can be made as rare as yellow 
fever. Inoculation by means of a 


and food supplies are carefully protected producing districts. One out of every five 
and food handlers thoroughly inspected. contracted the disease. i 
The value of typhoid inoculation was more than twice as many as were killed 


proved during the World War. Inocula- by bullets. 
tion of our four million men was com- 


pulsory. In France and in our training The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
Wherever cities protect their supply of, camps at home there was practically no pany will be glad to mail its booklet, "The 
drinking water from sewage or purify the 
water by chlorination the death-rate from 
typhoid drops. A marked reduction also 
takes place in communities where milk 


^ typhoid in our ranks. 


Spanish-American War. ere our men 
—100,000 of them—went into typhoid- 


Published by 


and all your fam- 
ily. Avoid danger so ` 
far as possible re- 
gardin 
eat and drink. 


Conquest of Typhoid Fever" to all who 
Contrast this with the records of the &reinterested in stamping out this disease. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


vent typhoid. The injec- 
tion is repeated at intervals 
of a week until three treat- 
ments have been given. 
No scar is left. In the rare 
cases where typhoid is con- 
tracted, even after inocula- 
tion, this protection makes 
the siege much less severe. 
Campers, hikers, vacation- 
ists and all persons who are 
traveling, as well as those 
who regularly eat in public 
places should be the first 
to be inoculated against 
typhoid. 


It is true that at times 
people who are exposed to 
typhoid do not contract it. 
They are temporarily im- 
mune. But it is never 
safe to take immunity for 
granted, 


Be Inoculated and Advise 
Others to Protect Themselves 


Could you ever excuse your- 
self had you advised a friend 
against inoculation who 
subsequentlycontracted the 
disease? Would you ever 
ceasetoreproach 
yourself should 
this dread dis 
ease strike your 
home? Make 
an appointment 
with your doc- 
tor for yourself 


what you 


Typhoid killed 


^ 
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Dependable Champion Spark 
Plugs are standard equipment on 
more than two-thirds of all motor 
cars built in America and Europe 
—world wide proof that Champion 
is the better spark plug. 


It is better because of its two-piece, 
gas-tight construction, special alloy 
electrodes and double-ribbed silli- 
manite core with the semi-petticoat 
tip, which withstands the tremendous 
stress of the motor and retards the 
formation of Carbon deposit. 
Champions will render better service for a 
longer period, büt no matter what make of 
car you drive you will save in oil and gas and 
enjoy improved engine performance if you 
install a complete set of new Champions at 
least once a year. 


Champions are fully guaranteed and are sold 
by more than 95,000dealers. Champion X for 
Fords 60 cents. Blue Box for all other cars, 
75 cents. (Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents). 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Pag Company of Canada, Ltd, 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 


Champion X is the 
standard spark 
plu&for Ford Cars 
and Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors 


impulsive thing had never been done in the 
house where the water laughed. 

So, once more, the three Crittenden 
brothers went to the city up north. It 
was a motor stage, this time, that carried 
them to the railroad. Once more the 
village spoke its admiration of this attri- 
bute of the Crittendens, who looked after 
their own. Only it was not for a long time 
that they knew Viola Crittenden was 
young Dick's daughter. Her coming re- 
minded Rogue River folks of how the 
three brothers had brought Mary Crit- 
tenden back—more than fifteen years 
ago, that was—only Viola was much 
prettier than Mary ever had been. 

She was slight and dark. She had rich 
black hair and hazel eyes. And there was 
a laugh lurking at the curve of her little 
mouth. 

Mary had made ready for the coming 
of her niece by moving her own be- 
longings from the bedroom on the 
second floor to a room in the attic. 
And she was waiting on the front porch 
when they arrived. Her pale forehead 
was moist with the work of the kitchen. 
There was a fine mist over the heavy 
spectacles. Her hands worked nervously, 
folding the apron. The black-haired girl 
ran up the steps and flung herself on the 
breast of the older woman. 

“Aunt Mary!” she cried. Mary stood 
motionless. She looked at her three 
brothers, uncomfortable in the naked- 
ness of Viola's demonstration. Then—it 
amounted to defiance—she put her heavy 
arms around the girl. 

“There, there, honey!" said Mary. 
“We’re mighty glad you’ve come home!” 

When she had tucked the girl into bed 
the first night, and gone down-stairs 
again to her delayed chores in the kitchen, 
Barney came in from the front porch. 

“She was working in a store, ” he said. 
* We come just in time, I reckon." l 

“She was just like a little baby when I 
tucked her in!” said Mary. 

* She's twenty,” replied Barney. 

“And she's terrible pretty," Mary 
went on. "There's a kind of smile in her 
eyes, like Dick's eyes." 

Barney stared at her. 

“We just come in time, I reckon,” he 
repeated, and went back to join Hank 
and Al on the porch. 

FOR the brothers, the coming of Viola 

meant nochangein their life. They went 
about the work on the ranch as before, 
even though the returns from the still on 
Two Bear Creek made ranching seem 
daily a slower, more laborious process. 
They were on Two Bear Creek many 
nights. Other nights saw them on the 
deer stands up around White Pass, or 
running their hounds through the hills 
of the Bese River. 

Mary and the girl were left alone at the 
ranch most of the time. Viola was de- 
lighted with the soft, digi i hills that 
lifted their green sides to the horizon. 
She would play in the orchard for hours 
like a child, or scamper off across the 
fields, with the hounds darting around 
her. The mischief of the rollicking water 
in the house inspired her own ready laugh. 

“It sounds so happy,” she said to 
Mary, “that there never ought to be any 
sadness in the house at all! 

“Reckon we're used to it, honey,” 
answered Mary. 


“But don't Uncle Barney ever laugh?” 
asked Viola. “Or Hank or Al? My own 
father was always a great one to make 
jokes and laugh." 

“Dick was different that way from the 
other boys," Mary explained. 

“You know, sometimes I feel that I 
shouldn't have come here," Viola's voice 
was thoughtful, “because I know my 
father was an exile from his own family. 
But, even if he didn't speak much of his 
brothers, I know he loved them." 

“And they loved him too," Mary as- 
sured her. "It's just their strange way." 

. "I'm glad qm say that," smiled the 
pit. “Uncle Barney was very stern when 

e came to the boarding-house to get me. 
He just ordered me to pack up, and come 
with him!” 

“Barney’s got a good heart," said 
Mary. “So’s Hank and Al. It's just 
their way of doing." 

“I couldn't help minding them, either,” 
Viola laughed. "They're so big and 
strong!” 

“Yes, I know,” said Mary—unsmiling. 


AN OTHER time, Viola protested 
against the endless work of her aunt. 
It was on a morning after the brothers had 
come home at gray dawn. Mary had been 
busy in the kitchen two hours before the 
irl came down from her bedroom. The 
rothers had gone into the fields. It was 
a point of pride with them not to sleep 
after a night of hunting. Mary was wash- 
ing dishes. 
“Tt’s a shame!” said Viola, taking the 
towel from her. "There's surely enough 
money to hire a girl to help you." 


“Lordy, child," Mary smiled patiently, 
"in this house it's just a part of the 
woman's work. The boys don't think 


nothing of it. And, for a fact, I don't 
mind it myself. Except sometimes, of 
course, my feet get to hurting some, and 
lately I've been having them kind of 
dizzy spells." 

“Well, from now on you've simply got 
to let me help you," declared Viola. “If 
that's the way it is with Crittenden 
women—well, I’m a Crittenden woman 


mee. ie 

“Hush, honey,” said Mary, “and go 
out in the orchard. It’s a elegant day, 
and I'll be a heap happier knowing you're 
out there enjoying it. You'll only be 
young once, child. There’ll be time 
enough to bother about work. And you 
won't have to worry none about getting 
your part of it to do!” 

But, little by little, the girl undertook 
a steady share of the toil around the 
house. She forced Mary to sit at rest on 
the narrow rocking chair on the porch. 

“It’s hard for me to just set,” remon- 
strated Mary. 

She became more used to it after a 
while, but she never indul in the 
luxury of actually rocking, without some- 
thing guilty in her manner. And she took 
care never to be sitting there when the 
Prorhees came in from the fields or the 

ills. 

They showed, by a new shade of their 
silence, their approval of the way their 
niece turned her hand to housework. 
Barney even commented outright upon it. 

"Never was a Crittenden, man or 
woman, afraid of a little work!" said 
Barney. 

By the end of the summer, Viola had 
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The first public display of balloon 
tires was by Michelin at the Paris 
Automobile Salon, 1923. 


f Today, out of about nine million 
balloons running thruout the 
world, three millions are Michelins. 


They have proved they last longer 
—in addition to giving a degree of 
riding comfortneverbeforedreamtof. 


They fit all rims—the new sizes as 

well as the old. They cost no more 
than high-pressure tires. And youcan 
change to them oneata time as your 
present tires wear out. Askyourdealer 
how to do this. 

* * * 

Michelin also makes oversize cords 
and the famous Michelin Ring- 
Shaped Tube. 


Michelin Tire Company, Milltown, New Jersey 


At the last N. Y. Auto Show, 90.4% of all the cars were X a Sa) 


balloon-equipped. You, too, should be using balloons. 
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Tens of thousands of people 
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have been buying the Hupmobile 

Four for 16 years to assure untroubled 
` daily service from their motor car. They 
know that the Hupmobile does stand up 
better and longer; and that it does cost less 
to keep. The Hupmobile they buy today 
is the fortunate heir to all the superior 
engineering, excellent materials and con- 
scientious workmanship for which Hup- 
mobile is celebrated. Knowing these 
things, they virtually have only the choice 
of either owning a Hupmobile, or going 
directly against their better judgment. 


Series R—the greatest Hupmobile of all the fours produced in 16 
years—carries features and equipment which are popular and highly 
desirable—Balloon tires, with powerful, reliable brakes 14 inches in 
diameter; one-piece windshield, with cowl ventilator; nickel radiator; 


head lamps and cowl lamps in nickel and enamel. 


Special Hupmobile 


storm curtains—easy and quick to handle, and opening and 
closing with the doors—are standard equipment on the touring car. 


Touring Car, $1225: Roadster, $1225: Club Sedan, $1375: Two- 
passenger Coupe, $1350. Prices F.O. B. Detroit, tax to be added. 


ACQUA 
ER. H 


NTE 
Is 


D WITH YOUR HUPMOBILE 


A 


GOOD MAN TO KNOW 


HUPMOBILE 


FOURS AND EIGHTS 


. | become an accepted member of the house- 


hold. The sound of the chuckling water 
had become a familiar obbligato to the 
little songs she sang as she went about her 
work. She was less in the fields than at 
first, but the color of the sun was in her 
lovely face and in her eyes. 


I: WAS at the end of summer that a 
yellow circular, tucked in the folds of 
the weekly newspaper, brought news tothe 
Crittenden house of a dance in the villa 
hall. Mary, for the first time in her life, 
went before her brothers with a direct 
demand. 

“I was kind of thinking,” she said, 
“how we should fix for Viola to go to this 
here dance down to the village.’ 

The three brothers were sitting on the 
porch in the half-light that followed sun- 
down. Al turned around in surprise. 
Hank's scarred grin was a mask for what- 
ever emotion he might feel. Barney kept 
looking across to the far ridge, a seht 
that seemed never to weary him. 
of them spoke. 

“Te ain't no more'n her right," Mary 
hastened on. ''They'll be young folks 
there, and she’s got a right to be hippy!” 

"Ain't she happy here?" demanded 
Barney. i 

“Oh, don’t think she’s been complain- 
ing around, 'cause she ain't!" Her de- 
fense was so quick that it sounded fierce. 
"She's been as good to me as—as a 
daughter could be. And she talks about 

ou boys like she'd always lived here, 
ike nothing had ever happened with you 
and Dick. But she's got a right to be 
with young folks sometimes. Every girl's 
got a right—” 

Later there was a council in the parlor. 
From the easel, the level eyes of the 
mother looked on her sons wrestling with 
a weird problem. 

On the Saturday night of the dance, the 
villagers were startled in their merry- 
making by the arrival of the Crittenden 
boys, triply escorting their pretty black- 
haired niece. 

Hank and Al stood guard over Viola, 
who wore a pale yellow, summery dress, 
while Barney sought Sheriff Bob Orne. 
The sheriff, strangely enough, was one of 
the few men in the village with whom 
Barney was on easy speaking terms. 

“We brought our niece for to attend 
this here dance,” said Barney. “And 
we sure would be obli a heap if 
you'd see about partners for her to dance 
with, us not knowing the young fellows 
hardly at all—nor the old ones, neither, 
for that matter." 

“Bet your life," said Greiner. “But 
a girl as pretty as that niece of yours don’t 
nene sheriff to rustle up fellows for 

er 

He did not heed the reproof in Bar- 
ney's glance. Nor did he have the ready 
success he had expected in rounding up 
partners. From the time of the entrance 
of the Crittendens, there had been a 
forced note in the gayety. The legend of 
the Crittenden family chilled even the 
admiration excited by Viola Crittenden 
in her pale yellow dress. The three brothers, 
glowering in the discomfort of stiff city 
clothes, looked quite up to the terror of 
their tradition. No partner had appeared 
when the bleating saxophone set the pace 
for the five-piece orchestra. 

“Darn that Bob Greiner,” muttered 


None 
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your mouth glands. 


Your white teeth — keep them safe with Pebeco 


"Teeth stay white and safe when 
the mouth p flow normally 


Bya ide natural method 7 


you can now prevent Dry 


Mouth that causes tooth 


decay 


WENT to the dentist yesterday. 
He says my teeth and gums arein 
fine condition "— 

A few years ago you rarely heard 
anyone say that. But today thou- 
sands can truthfully claim it. Men 
and women are learning how to keep 
their teeth safe by correcting the un- 
derlying cause of decay. 


How dry mouth inevitably 
leads to tooth decay 


Modern, cooked foods — soft, and 
quickly swallowed — give the mouth 
glands almost no work. From sheer 
lack of exercise they gradually stop 
flowing. And in your dry mouth, 


your teeth, unprotected by the alka- 
line fluids of the glands, are defense- 
less against the deadly acids of decay. 

It is only recently that dentists and 
physicians have recognized that there 
is a way to stimulate the glands and 
combat the acids of decay success- 
fully and naturally. 


Pebeco keeps glands active 


Pebeco acts directly on the salivary 
glands.. As soon as it enters your 
mouth it starts a full, normal flow of 
alkaline saliva. 


With constant daily use Pebeco 


Orxpiary BRUSHING fails to remove the 
acids from your teeth for more than a few 
brief minutes. Five minutes after you stop 
brushing the acids begin to form again. 

The only way to protect your teeth pere 
manently is with the tooth paste that gently 
stimulates the natural alkaline fluids of 


completely restores the natural, pro- 
tective action of your glands. Their 
alkaline fluids again bathe your teeth 
day and night and the acids of decay 
are neutralized as fast as they form. 


Pebeco leaves your gums clean and 
soothed—your whole mouth, normal 
and healthy. And in this healthy 
mouth, your teeth are kept not only 
white and shining but safe. 


Send today for a trial tube of Pebeco. Made 
only by Pebeco, Inc., New York. Sole Dis- 
tributors: Lehn & Fink, Inc. Canadian 
Agents: H. F. Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 10 
McCaul St., Toronto, Ont. All druggists. 


Lenn & Fink, Inc., Sole Distributors, Dept. D-18 
635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send me free your new large sized sample tube of Pebeco, 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT DECISION OF THEIR LIVES 


The American Magazine 


A TALK about insurance, a little figuring, 
an agreement—and the thing is done! 
An education assured for the youngsters 
asleep in their little white beds upstairs. 
Safety for her who depends so com- 
pletely on the wisdom and forethought 
of her husband. And for him the realiza- 
tion that a// the tomorrows are cared for. 
That he is at last free from doubts and 
fears for the future. 

One of the most remarkable things 
about insurance is the peace of mind which 
it brings. Nothing can interrupt its pro- 
gram of security. Neither death nor 
disability can interfere with the plans 
made for the future. But first of all, 
these plans must belogically drawn. They 
must meet your special conditions and 
circumstances. 

Among the many unique forms of in- 
surance arranged by the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company are plans that 


PHOENIX 


ni 


assure a regular income beginning at a 
specified age. Plans that will see your 
children through school and college, no 
matter what happens. Plans that protect 
your son in his first business venture, and 
save your daughter from unhappy or 
humiliating compromises with life. 
Insurance has come to be acheerful and 
interesting business, far different in its 
methods and aims from that of a few 
years ago. You will enjoy discussing its 
new forms of security, your wishes and 
your plans with a Phoenix Mutual repre- 
sentative. He is a man who has been 
specially trained in all the modern uses 


of life insurance. He is trustworthy. He. 


is qualified to offer practical advice, to 
give valuable counsel, and to draw up a 
complete program of protection. 

His services place you under no obli- 
gation. A letter or a telephone call brings 
him to you—why not today? 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


[o 
HOME OFFICE PE) 


Ns 


1 
UI HARTFORD CONN. 
f 


First policy issued 1851 


“The Laughing House," by WALLACE SMITH’ 
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Barney to Hank. “We can't let no Crit- 
tenden woman be a wallflower!” 

The saxophone fluttered into an un- 
tutored discord as Barney Crittenden, 
after bowing in clumsy formality, took his 
niece out on the floor. Barney had not 
danced since the two-step was a daring 
innovation. He was spared only one dis- 
comfort of the modern beginner. No 
couple bumped into him! In fact, wher- 
ever he moved with Viola they were in the 
center of a respectful circle. ` 

When they talked about it later, the 
people of the village remembered that the 
youngsters held their dancing in check all 
during the early part of that evening. 
They did not "do their stuff,” as they 
expressed it. Certainly, they were aware 
during that first dance of the presence of 
the wide-shouldered' one whose cold, pale 
eyes had stared at them out of tales since 
they were children. 

or did the older villagers, standing at 
the edge of the floor, so much as smile at 
Barney's dogged, confused efforts. Not 
with Hank and Al watching—and looking 
as if they would be much more pleased to 
have the dance end in a free-for-all com- 
bat. There had been such an end to 
many dances when the brothers were 
young—rough-and-tumble epics. 

Barney, perspiring and as red as a blush 
would show on his leathery face, bowed 
to Viola again at the end of the encore. 

“Tt was just lovely!” she exclaimed. 
“Aunt Mary never told me that you were 
such a fine dancer!” 

“Thank you, miss," said Barney. 
“The pleasure was mine!” 

To his brothers he whispered again: 

“Dam that Bob Greiner!” : 


GREINER appeared at the beginning of 
the second denice. Out of the herd of 
youngsters he had rustled Tommy Kerr, 
who was not too impressed by the Crit- 
tendens—by none of them save Viola. 
But Tommy Kerr was more or less a 
stranger in the community. He was in the 
Rogue River country as engineer for a 
great power company, the pioneer of a 
commercial dream’s fulfillment, control- 
ling the strength of the brawling, powerful 
Rogue River. A young pioneer just out of 
school, with a fresh layer of tan on the 
back of his neck, and an easy smile on his 
confident mouth. 

Tommy Kerr met the brothers una- 
bashed, and trotted joyously onto the 
floor with their niece. 

“You didn't learn to dance like that in 
this town," said Tommy Kerr. 

“And you didn't learn that line here, 
either!” Viola retorted. 

Thereafter, they got along famously. 
Other youths emulated Kerr’s daring. But 
it was with him that she danced most 
often, until the three brothers consulted 
their watches and Barney decided that it 
was time to start for home. 

“Mayn’t I call at your house?” asked 
Tommy Kerr, as he led her back from the 
last dance. "I've got a regular little 
roadster, and everything!" 

"You'd do better, I think, if you drove 
up with a horse and buggy,” smiled 

iola. “But I'll ask my uncles.” 

“They look as if they wouldn’t hesi- 
tate to throw a snappy young man out 
into the road, on ki neck,” laughed 

ommy. 

“They wouldn’t, either!” she agreed. 


—and he thought no one 
was watching him! 


ROAD 


E is a junior executive in a western 

office of one of the largest railroads. 

It seemed a very long way from his 
desk to the president's—hard to believe that 
anyone in New York was watching him, or 
caring particularly what plans he made for 
his future. 


. One day came the memorandum which 
is quoted in substance at the right. It was a 
distinct surprise to the young executive; he 
thought about it after he reached home that 
evening. The next morning he sent a letter 
to the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

“If the Company thinks your Course is a 
good thing for us and makes personal inquiries - 
as to whether we are enrolled or not, it is time 
for us to sit up and show some interest in our- 
selves," he wrote. 

There is a double significance in this incident. 
It is of interest first — 


To you, Mr. President 


Do you know how many men in your organiza- 
tion are taking the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute Course? More and more big corpora- 
tions are asking this question. In the 
Standard Oil Company, for example, 1,447 
men are enrolled; in the United States Steel 
Corporation, 698 men; in the General Elec- 
tric Company, 979 men. And among these 
numbers are included the names of the most 
important officials, as well as those of younger 
men. who are on the way to executive 
positions. 

If the biggest businesses in the country 
feel the sypreme importance of executive 
training for their men, doesn’t your business 
have the same necessity? Isn't it worth 
your while at least to get the facts about 
this Course which has grown steadily in 
favor with business leaders for sixteen years? 


- To you who are nota. _ 
President 


You are, let us say, between twenty-five 
and forty. You are on your way up. Per- 
haps you are in a big enterprise, and it 
seems sometimes as tho the men at the top 
were hardly conscious of your existence. 
Or perhaps the company is small, and the 
possibilities apparently limited. You wonder 
sometimes whether your hard work is really 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


In Canada: C. P. R. Building, Toronto 
In Australia: 11-c Castlereagh St., Sydney 


MEMORANDUM 


NEW YORK 


Please investigate end report to 
this office the number of employees 
in executive and semi-executive 
positions who are enrolled in the 
Alexander 


PRESIDENTS OFFICE. 


Hamilton Institute. 


This inquiry was sent to all departments from the 
executive offices of one of America’s largest railroads 


getting you anywhere. Isanyone watching you? 


Is there anything you can do to give yourself 
an advantage which other men do not have? 


You can be sure of one thing—there is a 
search for all-round executives in this country, 
which grows more and more keen every year. 
There are department heads aplenty— 
men who know selling, men who know 
accounting, men who know advertising, or 
office management, or commercial law. 
But the men who know the fundamentals 
of all these are very few, and the demand 
for them is insistent. 


:- - Send for this famous book 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute gives to 
men the equipment which modern business 
seeks most and for which the largest rewards 
are paid. It trains men to direct men; to 
understand the working of all departments— 
to analyze and decide. 


Only a training which is authoritative 
and practica! coul have the endorsement 
of the men who constitute the Advisory 
Council of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
They are: 

T. Coleman duPont, the well-known business executive; 
P H. Johnston, President of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York; Dexter S. Kimball, Dean of the Coll 
of Engineering, Cornell University; John Hays Hammond, 

eminent consulting engincer; Frederick H. Hurdman, 
Certified Public Accountant and business advisor; Dr. 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and economist. 

There is no mystery about the Institute. 
The whole story is down in a booklet entitled 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” 

We invite you to send for this book. 
Send whether you are a president, or a future 
executive. The book is sent without cost or 
obligation, and our desire is to have a copy 
in the hands of every mature and thoughtful 
business man. 


This coupon will bring you the facts 


$10 Astor Place New York City 


booklet, "Forging Ahead in Business,” 


| Send me the new revised edition of the 
| which I may keep without obligation. 
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“Well, I'll give them the chance of do- 
ing it some evening next week," said 
Tommy, in farewell. 

She didn't speak to her uncles about 
Tommy:on the way home. But the next 
day she told Mary about him, and his 
announced intention to visit. 

“T better kind of tell Barney and the 
boys,” said Mary. “They’re powerful 
strange, that way, about men calling on 
their women-folks. " 

* But he's such a nice boy!" 

“I know, child." Mary patted her 
hand. I'll talk to Barney after he's had 
supper." 


WHEN Tommy Kerr’s “regular little 
roadster” stopped at the Crittenden 
house Viola was waiting in the shadow 
on the front porch. So were the brothers, 
ranged solemnly in their chairs along the 
railing. 

Barney was watching the last long 
gleam of dying daylight on the far-away 
edge of the hills. His pale, cold eyes did 
not leave the ridge as Viola welcomed 
Tommy. He and Hank and Al muttered 
scant acknowledgment of the young 
man's cheery greeting. 

Viola Keat Mary out to meet him, 
but her aunt returned quickly to the 
darkness of the house. The uncles re- 
mained silent in their chairs. Tommy 
tried in vain to make conversation with 
them. At the end of an hour of clumsy 
monologue, he started to ask permission 
to take Viola for a ride in his car. 

But before he could speak she put her 


WO envelopes, but what vastly differ- 


ent Stories they tell. One, the pay en- hand on his to halt him. He patted it, 

velope with its meagre wage for a widow's a little pat to let her know that he under- 

h = stood. She returned it with a tiny touch 

weck of toil, tells a tale of a husband who of gratitude. Then Tommy grew silent 

procrastinated — who took a chance on too; and sitting with Viola, side by side 

ane ; . on the steps, watched the sharp blossom- 

living. And his family lost! ing of stars while the three grim men sat 

guard. 

But the other envelope tells a tale of a i At the a of another hour Barney 

husband who looked ahead into the future Gokel anay Hombre nale 


“It’s time to turn in, I reckon," he 


and who guaranteed his family's comfort announced. And remained in his chair. 
d ind d bei ; fhi lommy, with another furtive pat, said 
and independence by investing part of his good night, and the little roadster bumped 
earnings in a Provident Mutual Monthly away toward the village. | 
: : [here were two more visits under guard 
Income Life Insurance Policy. before the day when the brothers marched 
: : = out of the brush at a spot where Tommy 
OUR vw All men intend to protect their families was working with a RE crew. Ther 
PE against the uncertainties of the future by called him to one side, out of hearing 0! 
Mutual Represen- yer : the workers. Barney told him that it 
tative is a. specialist life insurance. But not all of them live would be best if he didn’t come to the 


in PLANNED in- Crittenden house again. 


: long enough to carry out their intentions. T 
surance. Let bim ihe yoong enginect eumd a ae 
hel in layi : . " cold injustice of the order. “All right, 
Nino There is a Provident Mutual Represen he said. “It’s your house, of course. But 
sine banaa ids tative near you who will be glad to call you gant keep me from seeing Mari 
k d : E [11 / t, » 4 a “ t 
will fit your indi- and consult with you concerning the best we'll stipe have 3 on ae pee x 
vidual require- type of insurance for you and your family * [ll be fairer than you are," Tommy 
ments. You may s spoke hotly. “I know all about you Cnt- 
depend upon bim. today. If you do not know his address, tendens—oh, I don’t mean the Two Bear 
write to the Company itself. Creek stuff. I don’t care a darn about 


that. What I mean is, I know that half 
this valley is scared to death of you. Well. 
e you can put it down right now that /' 

not afraid. And as long as she wants to 

YO i ) l Q n U U a see me, I'll find some way to see Viola!” 
se iud waited bor him to ar^ 

. . " hey had delivered their ultimatum. He 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia,Penna | stood at the edge of the brush, with bs 


words still scorching his lips, while they 
Founded 1865 disappeared between the trunks of the 
trees. 
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That extra ounce of energy 


The American Magazine 


is the ounce 
you need to win 


With one last, supreme effort 
of every muscle in his body, the 
runner throws himself across the 
tape—a winner. The distance 
which separates him from those 
who finish behind is only a few 
feet. But a little better training, a 
little more care in the way he 
lives and the food he eats have 
given that extra ounce of energy 
he needed to finish first. In busi- 
ness, in every activity of life—as 
in athletics—that extra ounce of 
energy is the ounce you need to win. 
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Famous for the energy it builds 
no less than for the enjoyment that it brings 


ODERN cookery gives you some of the 

vital, health-building food elements in 
abundance and others only on rare occasions. Yet 
to feel fit and keep fit, the important parts of you 
—your energy, your vitality, your muscles and 
mind—must be properly nourished. And proper 
nourishment depends upon your getting the im- 
portant food elements in correct proportions in 
the foods you eat. 

Unless you are a food expert, you have no way 
of determining the variety of foods to select to get 
all these necessary elements. And there are mil- 
lions like you. 

That is why Grape-Nuts was originated. It isa 
food deliberately designed to give you elements 
essential to keep your body in the pink of physical 
perfection. And to give them to you in the most 
delicious form—dextrins, maltose and other car- 
bohydrates for heat and energy; iron to enrich the 
blood; phosphorus for better teeth and bones; 
proteins for muscles and body-building; and that 
important appetite-builder, the vitamin-B. 

Add a generous portion of whole milk or cream 
to a serving of this delicious food. And you have 
an admirably balanced ration. 

Grape-Nuts is a delightful breakfast dish. The 
flavor of the golden grains is in every nut-like 
kernel. This is the only food that has ever suc- 
ceeded in bringing out this flavor in all its fullness 
and richness. 


Try Grape-Nuts tomorrow morning. Two 
tablespoonfuls are enough. For this food is rich 
in nourishment. Add whole milk or cream. Taste 
for yourself the nut-like flavor with its deli- 
cate suggestion of malt sugar. Then you will 
know why Grape-Nuts is a favorite food with 
millions. 

Know, too, that a special baking process makes 
Grape-Nuts one of the easiest foods to digest. 
Know that Grape-Nuts is the kind of food that 
authorities everywhere recommend. For it gives 
the teeth and gums the exercise they need. Be- 
cause the kernels are crisp, you chew them—to 
the everlasting betterment of your teeth. 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health 
Products, which include also Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties (Double-thick 
Corn Flakes), and Post's Bran Flakes. 


A series of health breakfasts—with two 
servings of Grape-Nuts free! 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you 
two individual packages of Grape-Nuts free— 
enough for two breakfasts. We will also send you 
" A Book of Better Breakfasts," containing menus 
for a series of delightful health breakfasts—and 
written by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College who is known as America's fore- 
most conditioner of men and women. Follow these 
menus and form the habit of healthful breakfasts. 


© 1925, 


A.M. 6-25 G.N. 
FREE — MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Cerear Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial packs s of 
Grape-Nuts, together with “A Book of Better 
Breakfasts," by a former physical director of 
Cornell Medical College. 


Address Canaptan Postum Cerrar Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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They burned her 


because she talked with the Saints! 


O YOU know how Joan 
of Arc, the savior of 
France, was led through 

the praying multitudes to burn 
for her faith? Have you read 
how, with a rude cross to her 
lips, she climbed the cruel 
steps to the stake? 


A whiff of smoke sweeps 
upward past her youthful face. 
For one moment terror seizes 
her and she cries “Water! 
Give me Holy Water!" But 
now the red flames roll up and 
hide her from sight. Only her 
voice is heard, still strong and 
eloquent in prayer. 


You know about Joan of 
Arc, but do you know that her 
story has never been told so 
beautifully and thrillingly as 
by Mark Twain, America's 
best loved writer? 


You think of Mark Twain 
as a humorist. But his great- 


est book is this masterpiece, 
Joan of Arc! 


Amazing, isn't it, that the 
homely Mississippi River pilot, 
the boisterous comedian who 
tickled the ribs of the world 


with his “Tom Sawyer" and 
“ Pudd'nhead Wilson"—could 
ascend at will into the regions 
of pure pathos, of sublime 
tragedy. 


There is nobody like Mark 
'Twain any more—no humorist 
who can “walk with kings" 
as he did, and change in a 
moment from side-splitting hu- 
mor to glorious inspiration. 


Why not let Mark Twain 
be your companion, as he 
wished to be? To his pub- 
lishers he said, *Let's make 
an inexpensive edition of my 


books so that everybody can 
have them." This wish has 


As an introduction, 
read this Free Book 


Know more about this wonderful opportunity. 
Let us send you, free, a copy of an interesting 
little book, “Your Friend, Mark Twain;” it is 

notonl worth reading 
, in itself, butit contains 
full information on 
how you can own all 
of Mark Twain, beau- 
tifully printed and 
bound, at a price so 
low and on terms so 
easy that vou can 
have it in your library 
tomorrow. 


YOUR. FRIEND 


There's no obligation 
—the book is yours 
for the asking. Just 
tear off this coupon 
and mail it—today. 


Do you know her 
thrilling story? 


now been fulfilled by the 
publication of the splendid 
Author’s National Edition, in 
25 volumes. 


This is the only uniform 
edition of Mark Twain’s writ- 
ings—including the witty short 
stories, the novels, the bril- 
liant fighting essays, the hu- 
morous ones, the historical 
ones! 


Among the multitude of shod- 
dilyboundandcarelessly edited 
sets of catch-penny books now 
flooding the market, this su- 
perb edition of Mark Twain 
comes as a blessed relief. 


Send today for the attrac- 
tive free book that tells about 
it. It isonly necessary to mail 
this coupon. 


[ p. F. COLLIER & Son COMPANY, | 
250 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Send me, free, a copy of “Your Friend, 
Mark Twain,” containing full informa- 
tion about the Author’s National 
Edition, and how I may procure it by 
small monthly payments. 


Tiss 
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“The Laughing House," by WALLACE SMITH 
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After that day, the problems of the 
great power company became secondary 
to the problems of its youngest .field 
engineer. Tommy kept his word. On 
days when the brothers went into the 
hills with their hounds, or turned up the 
dim trail toward Two Bear Creek, the 
roadster shot up the road to a shelter of 
firs above the Crittenden house. There 
Viola met Tommy. Sometimes they sped 
breathless miles through the crisp haze 
of autumn that veiled the valley. 

Once, Tommy laughed at the ease with 
which they were outwitting the dread 
brothers. 

“Don’t laugh, Tommy,” she begged 
him. “I’m scared! Sometimes I have the 
feeling that they know all the time what 
we're doing. And they can be very 
terrible." 

* But what can they do to me?" de- 
manded Tommy. “I told you at the 
first, didn't I, that I'd take a chance 
on their throwing me out on my neck? 
Well, that's nothing to what I’d risk 
now!" 

*Only—they don't do things like other 
men,” she said gravely. 

“Well, you won't have to be afraid 
long," declared Tommy. ‘Next month 
I'm through with my work in Rogue 
River valley and, whether they like it or 
not, I’m going to take you away from 
them and back East with me!" 

“Oh, Tommy!” 

Before they parted that day the road- 
ster stood a long while in the shelter of the 
firs while Tommy and Viola talked over, 
with the fond detail of lovers, their high- 
hearted schemes. 

The same night these schemes were 
repeated in the Crittenden parlor by 
Hank, who had been in ambush in the 
brush under the big firs. 

“It’s time we stepped in and give this 
oung smart aleck a hefty tanning," said 
ant “I would've done it this after- 
noon—only I recollected how you said, 
Barney, for us to wait.” 

“They’s no good in waiting no longer, 
Barney,” Al supplemented Hank, “Ever 
since that day we told him fair to stay 
away, they’ve been lallygagging all over 
the valley. Ain’t I watched them a dozen 
times through my glasses from up the 
hill? It's a disgrace, that’s what it is." 

"We'll wait a little yet, I reckon,” 
ruled Barney. “If we wait till he's 
through his job in Rogue River he won’t 
be missed so quick by his company.” 

The other two were silent for a while. 

Then, “Are you fixing to kill him?” 
asked Al. 

“Maybe not,” said Barney. “But I 
sure aim to do him so’s he won’t show 
his face around for considerable. Mean- 
time, you keep watching from the hill. 
And you, Hank, stick in the brush up 
yonder.” 


ON THE day when she was to go away 
with Tommy Kerr, Viola worked at 
the side of her aunt, baking. Suddenly she 
put her arms around Mary’s neck. 

“T can’t go away without telling you, 
Aunt Mary,” she wept softly. 

“There, there, child,” soothed Mary. 
“I’m glad you decided to tell me.” 

“Did you know?” The girl was alarmed. 

“Of course, honey, I knowed,” said 
Mary. ‘“Them’s things that women 
understand, ain't they? And I'm glad, 


This New Frigidaire 
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fo.b. Dayton 


Mr ipe] 


The Frigidaire “frost coil" 
can be placed in the ice com- 
partment of your present 
refrigerator, giving you all 
the advantages of electric 
refrigeration. Frigidaire 
equipment for this purpose 
costs as little as 
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f.o.b. Dayton 


To Salesmen—There are a 
few openings in the Frigid- 
aire Sales Organization for 
salesmen of experience and 
ability. he opportunity 
offered is one of a perma- 
nent and profitable busi- 
ness. 


Fri 


ELECTRIC 


PA ODAIRE convenis and depend- 
able electric refrigeration —now costs so 
little that any home can have it. There is 
a new cabinet model of Frigidaire. It is 
complete—a standard Frigidaire mechan- 
ism, built into a Frigidaire cabinet. The 
cabinet is made of five-ply wood, and is 
insulated with corkboard. 


This new Frigidaire model requires very 
little space—yet is large enough for the 
average family. It is simply attached to an 
electric connection—there are no water 
connections to make. It can be very easily 
moved — if you move to another home. 
And its total cost, payable on easy terms, 
is surprisingly small. 

Frigidaire will make you entirely inde- 
pendent of outside ice supply —will keep 
all foods fresher, purer and more delicious 
—will freeze ice cubes and make deli pu 
desserts—and will probably cost /ess to 
operate than you pay for ice. 


Write today for the Frigidaire booklet. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. C-13, DAYTON, OHIO 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Makers of Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants, Electric Pumps, Electric Washing 
Machines, and Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration. 
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s 
New balloon 
tire gauge 


Test your 
own tires 


Don’t depend on the garage 
man —he's busy. 


Test yourtires regularly with 
your own dependable Schrader 
Gauge. Then you'll get utmost 
tire service. 


There's a gauge for your type 
of tire. Ask your dealer. 


A. SCHRADER'S SON, INC. 
Brooklyn 


Toronto London | 


even if it will grieve me a heap for you to 
go away." ‘ 

“TIl never forget you,” cried the girl. 

“Just you write now and then, when 
you get time," said Mary. "Even if I 
don't answer, write anyways. As long 
as they's letters I'll know everything's 
all right with you, even if I ain't allowed 
to read 'em. Will you remember, lamb?” 

“T’ll never forget!” 

" And, once you get away, don’t let 
them ever bring you back.” 

“Oh, they couldn't do that!” 

“Don’t you let them! And now, tell 
me how you’re fixing to get away.” 

Tommy was to bring his car, with ‘the 
lights out, to the great stand of firs up the 
road, at eleven o’clock. Her uncles always 
went to bed before ten. She would sneak 
from the house and meet Tommy there 
by the firs. They would not switch on the 
lights until they were safely past the house 


'| again. é 


Before ten o’clock the brothers went 
to their rooms, making more of a stir of 
their retirement than usual, and put out 
their lamps. But within ten minutes, 
noiselessly, the three were sitting in the 
parlor. They sat in the gray dark, waiting 
and silent. The moon, struggling with 
swift black clouds that sought to obscure 
its face, sent a faint luminosity into the 
room. It caught the great oblong of the 
framed crayon enlargement. Once more 
the mother looked from under her straight 
brows at her big sons. 

Across Hank’s legs rested a long coiled 
rope. Al's knees supported a short- 
barreled shotgun. Barney’s big hands 
grasped a long black cattle whip, the 
lash of which squirmed against his leg 
like a slow, struggling snake. The three 


brothers sat without motion or sound, a 


test for which they had been trained by 
long night hours on the deer stands. ` 

here was in the house no sound but 
the mischievous chuckling of leaping 
water, unabashed in the dark. 

The rising wind of a gathering storm 
brought the whir of a motor from down 
the road. Al rose, crouching. Barney 
held up his hand, and the younger brother 
slid back into his chair. 

On the stairs leading from the rooms 
above came a startlingly loud creak—a 
frightened hush—and then another creak. 
Viola's feet were not as skilled as the feet 
of the brothers in the ways of silent tread- 
ing. There was a fumbling at the un- 
latched front door. Then the brothers 
heard the sleepy yawp of one of their 
hounds greeting his playmate. 


“ALL right," whispered Barney. “It’s 
about time, I reckon, for us to 


| take a hand.” 


They started for the front door. As 
they came from the parlor they stopped 
abruptly. On a table, between them and 
the door, stood a lighted lantern. In the 
open doorway stood Mary Crittenden, 
her eyes behind their spectacles a clownish 
exaggeration of defiance. The hurrying 
wind tugged a scraggly strand of hair 
across her plump, pale face. In her hands 
was Barney’s deer rifle. It was leveled 


steadily. 

"Stay where you are!” she called. 
“Or, so help me God, I'll kill one of my 
own brothers!" 


'The face that was usually so placid, 


and a little weary, was fired with the 
sweep of emotions, mounting as swiftly 
as the wind that whimpered at the eaves. 

"Put up that gun!" commanded 
Barney. 

“Pil shoot,- sure as fate, Barney! 
she shouted back. “You’ve told me all 
my life what to do. To-night /'m talking. 
And you listen—all of you!” 

“They’ll get away," whispered Al. 

“Yes, they'll get away!" their sister 
cried. A fresh whip of wind flattened her 
dress against her thick body. 

“You can just bet they’ll get away! 
And they won’t be no dragging her back, 
like you brought me!” ` 

* Have you gone crazy, Mary?" Barney 
tried to reach her-with words. 

“I was crazy when Í let you take me 
away from him!" Her voice rose to the 
peak of its passion. “He was mine! He 
mayn't have always been the best man 
in the world—but he was mine. AndI 
loved him. Istil love him! Do you 
hear? I still love him! 

“Te’s all right for you to say that as far 
as you're excom he's dead. But he 
ain't dead as far as /'m concerned. And 
they ain't any time in all these years I 
wouldn't trade, if I could—oh, if I onl 
could—for an hour back with him. ít 
ain't going to be like that with her. She 
ain't going to have her life ruined, like 
mine!’ 

"You'll be sorry for this, Mary.” 
Barney still tried words. 

From up the road came the noise of a 
motor starting. g 

“ Never!” she shouted. “You can skin 
me with that blacksnake whip you're 
toting—and I'll just Jaugh. ou can 
starve me to death; you can turn me out 
in the road—and my heart’ll be light!” 


(THE car was coming down the road, 
* picking up speed. Fhe sound of its 
motor blended with the wind. At the same 
time, the first big drops of rain splashed. 

“You can’t make me suffer worse,” 
cried Mary. “Just because I ain't com- 
plained all these years, you think I’ve 
been happy. But I ain’t, I tell you! I 
ain’t. It’s been misery not to know where 
he is, not even be let to say his name. My 
life’s over—and small loss, now he’s gone. 
But her life's just beginning—” 

There was a quick whirring as the car 
sped past the house, and two shafts of 
glaring white, the lights of a regular little 
roadster suddenly turned on, stabbed 
into the heart of the storm. Mary had 
held the rifle steady while the whir of the 
motor died away. Then she dropped it, 
and turned. She lifted her hands high. 

“Good-by, honey! Good-by!”’ 

The barrel of Al’s shotgun brushed the 
lantern from the table. j^ the dark, he 
and his brothers leaped past Mary, and 
into the road. 

It was raining hard when the brothers 
came back into the house. But over the 
drumming of the rain, and over the 
chuckling of the mischievous water, they 
heard the sound of a woman weeping, and 
speaking as she wept. 

Up-stairs in her attic room, Mary held 
to her breast the scorched and debonair 
iesu. Her eyes, big behind the 
gay spectacles, were lifted up in the 


ark. 
“Oh, Jimmy boy! My Jimmy!” 
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Im ertown Cord. c he 

advanced and logical bette: 

ment tof the pioneer cord ti a Silvertown Bus and Com- 
mercial. A rugged, pneumatic 
tire, made expr MY for commer- 
cial car and bus service. 


ilvertowns 


To provide a tire of highest quality to serve the 
broad field of motor transportation, Goodrich 


manufactures three Silvertowns: Balloon Cords— 
Standard Cords—and Heavy Duty Cords. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
In Canada: THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Limited, Toronto 


Silvertown Balloon. The 
perfected low - air - pressure 
tire, a product of Goodrich 
knowledge.and research. 
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Ask your dentist | 
if this isn’t true 


F irst That the food we eat and the 
hasty way we eat it cheat our gums 
of the stimulation they need. 


Second That our gums, deprived 
of the normal massage which keeps 
the blood within their walls in 
fresh circulation, are growing soft 
and unhealthy. 


Third That those stubborn troub- 
les which attack our teeth through 
a weakened gum structure are 
definitely on the rise. 


F ourth That massage and care of 
our gums are a necessary part of 
the daily care we give our teeth. 


Fifth That Ipana Tooth Paste is 

neof his most valuable aids in pre- 
serving the gums from the troubles 
that follow in the train of a “pink 
toothbrush.” 


Thousands of dentists to whom our 
professional men have demonstrated 
its use now prescribe Ipana. In obsti- 
nate cases they order a gum massage 
with Ipana after the regular brushing. 
For, because of the presence of 
ziratol, Ipana has a direct tonic effect 
on tender, weakened gums. . 


Switch to IPANA 
for! month! 


Despite the coupon on this page, go to the 
drug store today and buy your first tube of 
Ipana. Switch to this delicious dentifrice for 
one month! A full-size tube, which will last 
for a hundred brushings, will show you the 
start of firmer, harder, healthier gums and 
a clean, sweet and wholesome mouth. 


© Bristol-Myers Co., 1935 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


[ BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
| Dept. J 65, 42 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me atrial tubeof IPANA TOOTH PASTE 
witbout obligation on my part. 


A. World-Famous Singer Whose 


Parents Were Slaves 
(Continued from page 27) 


use me—if I will only let myself be used. 

“ But I did not see this so clearly when 
I was an ignorant, just-awakened boy in 
Chattanooga. I was three months in com- 
ing to a decision. But when I did make 
up my mind it was fixed, beyond any 
shadow of turning. I would go to Oberlin 
and begin my studies. 

"It was hard to gain my mother’s 
consent. But I finally won it; and with 
fifty dollars in my pocket, my share of 
our savings, I started. I planned to give 
concerts in several cities on my way to 
Oberlin, hoping to add to my small finan- 
cial nest egg. Nashville was my first 
stop. But, instead of increasing my fund, 


-I had lost all but five dollars of it by the 


end of a week or so. 

“Every few nights I had given a concert 
in some little colored church, charging ten 
cents admission. The church took half 
the receipts and I took the other half. 
But I paid all the expenses! And these 
expenses not only swallowed up my half 
of the receipts, but also called for extra 
money out of my slender capital. 

“With only five dollars left, I had to 
choose between two courses: I must go 
home, defeated and chagrined, or I must 
go to some scliool nearer than Oberlin. I 
would not accept failure! So, learning that 
Fisk University, at Nashville, was a school 
for colored students, I determined to try 


-for entrance there. 


“That night, in my bit of an attic 
room, I prayed from the very depths of 
my soul to be given the chance I hungered 
for. And the next morning, in company 
with a kind new friend who was a graduate 
of Fisk, I went out to the university and 
was introduced to Miss Jennie A. Robin- 
son, head of the music department." 


I WISH I could repeat, in the same de- 
tail with which Hayes told it, the story 


"T of all that followed. How the trembling 


black boy sang for the formal and digni- 
fied white teacher; how he went from her 
to the president of the university, only to 
be told that all the openings for students 
who must work their way had been taken; 
how the pathetic and passionate intensity 
of his longing ddr. the heart of the 
presidents Dr. A. G. Merrill; how the 

y was given a chance to work for a 
family in the town, for his food, lodging, 
and one dollar a week; how eagerly he 
grasped at this chance; and how he was 
admitted to the university on a month’s 
probation, his further stay to depend on 
the record he made in that month. 

At that time he was nineteen years old; 

et he could enter only in the sixth grade. 
Dunne his month of probation he worked 
night and day, body and mind! At the 
end of that time, he had satisfied his 
employer in the town and had led his 
class at the school. 

He expected to be told whether he 
could remain at the university. But noth- 
ing was said to him, so he himself said 
nothing. Month after month went by, 
and still he stayed. By the end of the 
year he had made two grades instead of 


the one that was expected of students. 
Then the president sent for him. 

"Well," said Doctor Merrill, **it has 
been rather a long month, hasn't it? But 
I have had good reports of you; and if 
you wish, you can have a scholarship 
next year, and can work for a family on 
the campus, instead of in town.” 

So that was that! 

Hayes stayed at Fisk University four 
years. By that time; when he was twenty- 
three years old, he had still another year 
to study before he could enter the collegi 
ate department of the institution. As he 
had more than kept up with the regular 
schedule, you can realize how meager his 
education had been when he entered. 


“ JUST before the end of m 
at Fisk,” he told me, “I came to the . 
second crisis in my life, It seemed to me 
a thunderbolt out of a clear sky; aríd at 
first I was stunned by it—almost broken- 
hearted. But later I could see that it was 
part of the plan of my life. I don't mean 
my plan—but the one made for me by a 
Greater Intelligence than my own. 

“One day I received a summons from 
the music department; and when I pre- 
sented mysel. I was told that I was ‘not 
the kind of boy’ that was desired in that 
department! Utterly bewildered, I asked 
what-I had done. And the reply was that 
my own conseience should tell me. 

^'But,' I said, ‘I don’t know! 
ull me!’ 

“ But I wasn't told,” he went on, in his 
quiet, gentle voice. “I never have known 
how I offended. I think it was in this 
way: A student was expected to receive 
pomesen whenever he left the campus. 

frequently went into town to sing. This 
arrangement had been agreed to. b the 
faculty. Knowing this, I did not leas 
report that I was going. Often my work 
for the family whom I served kept me 
busy up to the very moment I had to 
start. 

“This, I think, was the explanation oí 
what happened. I think, too, that the 
trouble might have been settled, so that I 
could remain. But that was not in the 
plan for my life! It was meant that I 
should leave Fisk, and leave just at that 
time. 

“I did leave at the end of the school 

ear, which was close at hand. I went to 
uisville and got work as a waiter in the 
Pendennis Club, to which many of the 
prominent men of the city belonged. They 
often gave large dinners, at which there 
would be some sort of entertainment; and 
one night the head waiter allowed me to 
sing at one of these dinners. 

“Apparently I pleased them,” he said, 
with a little smile, “for they dispensed 
with the rest of the program and kept me 
singing all the time. 

“After that, I often had the chance to 
earn extra money in this way. Usually 
I was paid five dollars. And sometimes 
a man would come to me personally and 
slip another dollar or two into my hand. 
So I was able to save quite a little sum. 


fourth year 
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THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 


Ta 


BRIGHT LIGHTS ON THE FARM 


A great majority of all the individual elec- 
tric light and power plants in rural homes 
get their current from Exide Batteries. 
Exides are made for every purpose by the 
largest storage battery manu creer in 
the world. 


[ar Out t battery i insurance — 


The only way to get battery i insurance is to buy the right 
battery—the battery that gives longest service and needs 
the fewest repairs. 

Since the day of the first electrically started car, Exide 
has been proving itself the long-lived, economical battery. 
Exide was standard equipment on that car. Today, more 
new cars leave the factories equipped with the product 
of the Exide plant than with any other battery. 


Take out battery insurance by putting an Exide in your 
car. The first cost of an Exide is low, the last cost lowest. 
You can also get Exide Radio Batteries at our service 
stations and at radio dealers. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin St., Toronto 
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* Always Smiling" 


HERE'S no finer tribute 
to Dr.West's Tooth Brush 
users! Always smiling" they 
are—and always their smiles 
disclose sound, white teeth. 


Dr.West'sTooth Brush was 
designedtofitthehiding places 
of decay. Its convex brush- 
ing surface fits the INSIDE 
contour of your teeth as no 
other brush can. It cleans 
thoroughly all OUTSIDE sur- 
faces. Its bristles, tufted and 
trimmed into wedge-shaped 
“brooms, ‘penetrate the inter- 
dental spaces and keep them 
clean. 


Millions protect their teeth 
and insure their smile with 
this correct tooth brush. Get 
yours today at your dealer's. 
Prices: Adult's, 5oc; Youth's, 
35c; Child's, 25c; Gum Mas- 
sage, 75c. At all good dealers. 


Cleans Cleans 
INSIDE OUTSIDE 


HVONYC iva 


ITE 


uv MIC 
eas eunt 


BETWEEN 


The only tooth 
brush with the 
health curve 


The curve above makes tooth cleaning 
so much simpler that dentists and users 
have named it" The Health Curve." 
It is a patented featurc, hence can 
had in no other tooth brush. 

© 1925, The Western Co., Chicago 

Mfrs. of Gainsborough Hair Nets 
and Powder Puffs 


pests 


TOOTH BRUSH 


*Now see how the plan went steadily 
forward: One night I sang at a dinner 

iven to a gathering of men from the 
North; and among them was Mr. Henry H. 
Putnam, of Boston. Afterward, he told 
the gentleman who had arranged the din- 
ner that I ought to be in Boston, where 
my voice could be trained. 

“He did not speak to me, however; and 
the other gentlemen did not tell me of the 
incident. So I did not even know that 
Mr. Putnam had been there. 

“Then, only a little later, I received 
a letter from the president of Fisk. He 
wrote that there was,to be a great con- 
vention, called ‘The#World in Boston; 
that a group of Fisk'silgers was to be sent 
up there, to furnish daily program at 
the meetings; and he asked if I would go 
with them. Our expenses would be paid, 
and I would receive at the rate of fifty 
dollars a month for the six weeks of my 
stay. i . 

“This was the very opportunity I 
wanted. I happened—no! not happened! 
I was meant to speak of it to the very man 
to whom Mr. Putnam had mentioned his 
interest in me. And he immediately gave 
me a letter of introduction to Mr. Put- 
nam. . 

“On my way to Boston, I stopped at 
Chattanooga and had a half-hour with 
my mother. She still was unreconciled to 
my substituting music for a good job in 
a factory,” he said smilingly; “but she no 
longer tried to dissuade me. 

“In Boston I went to see Mr. Putnam, 
to whose interest I owe more than I can 
express. He persuaded four of the leading 
vocal teachers in the city to try my voice. 
One by one, I went to them, sang, was 
told I had a ‘very nice voice’-—and that 
was all. 

“ But after several days of suspense and 
discouragement, I was told that I might 
take my choice of these teachers! I could 
have free instruction at the New England 
Conservatory, or I could go to a teacher 
whom I must pay. I chose to do the latter, 
and became a pupil of Mr. Arthur Hub- 
bard, a man with a heart of gold, and 
with an understanding of the art of 
singing—in its various branches—that I 
have not found excelled in any country 
I've visited. 

*[ did all this, and arranged to get 
work, before I said a word to any of my 
companions from Fisk. 

“At first I was a bellhop at the Bruns- 
wick Hotel. Then, after I left there, Mr. 
D. W. Sutherland, of the Hancock Life 
Insurance Company, heard me sing at the 
Boston City Club, became interested in 
me and gave me a job in his office as 
messenger, at seven dollars a week. I 
remained in thel employ of the compan 
almost four years; never earning muc 
money, but always shown great kindness 
and consideration. 


“Nor long after I began my studies 
with Mr. Hubbard, my elder brother 
married and went to California. He had 
been the only or? of my mother’s children 
who had not left home. Now she was 
alone—and that thought was intolerable 
to me. I told Mr. Hubbard about it, and 
said I was going to bring my mother to 
Boston. But as my expenses would be 
greater I should have to give up my les- 
sons. He offered to lend me money. I 
asked him, instead, to continue my les- 


sons—but to give me time to pay for 
them. This he was very willing to do. 
“T went to Chattanooga, sold my 
mother's belongings—except such things 
as bed linen, whic we packed in a large 
box—and we returned to Boston, where 
we boarded in the home where I had been 


living. 

S But my mother was very lonely, away 
from her friends. And she missed having 
her own home to look after. So I rented 
a cheap little flat for four dollars and fifty 
cents a week— which left two dollars and 
fifty cents on which we must live. I still 
had a little of my savings left; but oh, so 
very little! I bought a cook-stove, for we 
had to have that. But it was the only 
piece of real ‘furniture’ we did have. 

“The big box we had. brought from 
Chattanooga I sawed'in*two and made 
into a bed for my mother. And I bought 
some empty boxes, which served as à 
table, seats, and my own. bed,; That was 
all we had in our bare little rooms." ,;: 

He looked around :the .handsomeh 
furnished parlor‘of his site at the' high- 


priced New; York hotel wherehe was then - 


staying; and I knew heswas, thinking of 
the contrast. between dC nion ait the 
one he had:just described. - As for me, l 
was remembering that I-had heard, on 
good authority, that his net receipts for 
this season had been one hundred thou- 
sand dollars! " 


IL WAS in 1911 that Hayes went to 
Boston; and for eight years he studied, 
worked, struggled. As time went on, he 
had opportunities to earn a little—ffteen 
or twenty-five dollars—by singing in 
churches in Boston, or other New Le 
land towns. But he and his mother were 
always hard pressed to make both ends 
meet and to add a little to the money he 
was trying to save. 

He was putting this money by for a 
special purpose. He wanted to give some 
recitals; and he knew that probably, for 
a time at least, he would lose money on 
them. Finally he made the attempt—and 
lost seven hundred precious dollars! Noth- 
ing daunted, he gave another concert. 
And this time he made five hundred 
dollars. So he almost **broke even" on 
the two. 

“Then,” he told me, “I dared to do 
something which everyone assured me 
was puse madness. I engaged Symphony 
Hall! I had no financia Gacki ; but I 
had some very kind friends. Mr. Hub- 
bard, for instance, tried to dissuade me 
from my wild undertaking. But when he 
found Í would not give it up he did 
ever ung he could to help me. 

“Not with money!" he added quickly. 
“I did not want, and I never have re- 
ceived, a single dollar of financial backing. 

* But I did go to friends like Mr. Hub- 
bard and ask them for their influence an 
to give me the names of people who might 
be willing to come to my concert. Then 
I studied the ’phone directory; and when 
I came to a name I liked I added it © 
my list." J 

When Hayes noticed my smile at this 
rather eccentric method of finding possible 
patrons, he said: J 

“To me, names have great individu- 
ality. Very often a name suggests !5 
owner's personality. I have a decided re- 
action to names; and with this as a guide 
I made out my list. 
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a shabby 


Even live steam can’t ruin 


a Valspar-Enamel Finish! 


Waco, Texas, 
Gentlemen:— P. O. Box 1159 

Valspar-Enamel must be, of necessity, the best, 
considering an accidental test that I happened to 
place upon it, which it withstood without any bad 
effects resulting. 

Last summer I enameled my Dad’s Nash Six 
with Valspar-Enamel. One afternoon I had to go 
to the freight office to get a bill of lading signed, 
and I carelessly left the car standing three or four 
feet from a locomotive. 

While I was absent from the car, the engineer, 
not noticing the car standing there, blew out his 
engine. For at least fifteen minutes scalding water 
and live steam were blown forcibly against the 
hood and side of the car. 

I got back to the car just as the engineer fin- 
ished blowing out his engine and I was sure that 
the finish on the car would be absolutely ruined; 
but I was agreeably surprised when the varnish 
did not peel off, crack or even turn white. Valspar- 
Enamel is undoubtedly the best Enamel on the 
market. 

Yours truly, 


H. R. Crouch 


OF course, the average car is not 
subjected to tests as severe as the 
one described by Mr. Crouch, but 
the fact that Valspar-Enamel stood 
the test of live steam without harm 
is proof that it can and does with- 
stand the test of everyday use. 


Anyone can use Valspar-Enamels. 
They are easy to apply and come in 
twelve standard colors: Red—/ight 
and deep; Green—medium and deep; 
Blue—light, medium and deep; Ivory; 
Bright Yalow: Vermilion; Gray and 


Brown. Also White, Black, Gold, 


‘Bronze, Aluminum and Flat Black. 


Any other shade may be obtained by 
mixing two or.more of the standard 
colors. 


Postscript 


If you do not care to re- 

nish the car yourself go 
to an automobile painter 
for a professional job. 
In a few days and at a 
reasonable price he will 
refinish your car with 
Valentine's Automobile 
Finishes and return it 
as bright and new as the 

day you bought it. 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World s Coupon is worth 20 to 60 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 
9 
ec at right. (On e le each 
VALENTINE'S chested a et Onl ong sample nh [ra taperEmemel C 


$ EC I enclose dealer's name and stamps— 20c apiece for each 40c sample can 
i amel supplied per person at this special | Choose 1 Color 
d ; price.) F alspar Instruction Book with 
i^ Color Charis de extra. Clear Valspar 
S 1 + Print full mail address plainly. s 
T Dealer's Name 


ENAMEL ias 


The famous Valspar 
boiling water test 
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The Headliner ofall Moderata 
Priced Sixes for Beauty, 
Great Power and Getaway 


The new Overland Six is all but monopolizing atten- 
tion and popularity in its particular price class . . . 
sweeping forward from great success to still greater 
success . . . ascending from one sales record to an- 
other. . . demonstrating by its very leadership a 
superiority that has been admitted and acknowledged 
from the very beginning. 


The public has made its own comparisons — and 
comparisons have placed the new Overland Six 
squarely at the head of its class. In comparisons of 
beauty it rates more beautiful. It out-measures 
most cars near its price in wheelbase, in seat dimen- 


SEDAN $985 - 


sions, in leg-room. Specification for specification— 
it is recognized as a better car for the money. 


Do a few miles at the wheel of the Overland Six 
and you'll know better than words could tell you 
how brilliantly this fine car is engineered. With a 
touch on the throttle it's off and away like a 
thoroughbred at the touch of spurs. And whether 
you ride an hour at a stretch, or twelve hours, its 
reclined seats and long springs give you wonderful 
new ideas of comíort. Easy buying terms — 

down payment. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


+ DELUXE SEDAN $1150 f. o. b. Toledo 
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Aaw OVERLAND 


With Sıx Cylinders 


WILLYS OVERLAND 


FINE MOTOR CARS 
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* At that time, I had acquired a bat- 
tered typewriter; and, working at odd 
moments, I typed over two thousand 
letters. Even the stamps for this postal 
avalanche were a heavy drain on my re- 
sources, but I had to take the risk. 

“Tt had not been easy for me to gain 
consent to use Symphony Hall. The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra is probably 
the most dignified and conservative 
musical organization in America; and 
never in its history had its concert hall 
been engaged by a negro for a recital. I 
had long talks with the managers before 
the arrangement was finally settled. 

"Well—I had engaged my hall. But I 
was faced immediately with the necessity 
of paying eight hundred dollars for the 
expenses of the concert, and I didn't 
have that much money in the world! Un- 
less I could get it in advance, I would not 
dare go on with my plan. 

“The two thousand letters had scarcely 
been sent out, before I began to receive 
warnings and pleadings to abandon my 
‘wild scheme.’ I was assured that no one 
of my race could do what I was proposing 
to do; and some of the letters told me that 
a negro ought not to do it. 

"However, inside of two weeks, so 
many people—less timid, or less bigoted, 
than these—had taken tickets, that I had 
my eight hundred dollars to pay for 
Symphony Hall and other expenses. The 
night of the concert the auditorium was 
crowded to the doors, and seven hundred 
persons were turned away. I cleared two 
thousand dollars from that concert. 

“What did your mother say to that?” I 
asked. 

“Just what I told you a while ago," he 
replied. **She said, ‘It’s very wonderful. 
But—remember who you are!’”’ 

“And what came next?" I asked. 


UITE often, during our conversation, 
Hayes would keep his eyes closed 
while he was speaking. If you have heard 
one of his concerts, you know that he 
frequently does this while singing. It is 
as if he wanted to shut out all external 
influences to hear only some voice within 
himself, to see only some inner vision. 
It is not an affectation. It is an un- 
conscious yielding to a desire for, and a 
need of, a self-expression which shall be 
uncolored by any reflection of outer 
things. 

His eyes were closed now, as he said: 
“Various things happened. I had more 
opportunities to sing. I was beginning to 
make something of a reputation. But 
the most important happening was that I 
was brought very soon to the third great 
experience in my life. 

‘A man wrote to me from Santa 
Monica, in California, saying that he had 
heard me in the East, and that he wanted 
the people out there to hear me. The 
reaule was that he arranged for me to 
give a concert. 


“The night of the recital a good many 


people came up to speak to me after it 
was over. Ámong them was a man who 
said, *I have heard all the famous singers. 
When Í listen to you, I get the same things 
which I get from their singing—but I also 
get something more. What ts it? 

** Well," said Hayes, looking at me now 
and smiling, “I did not know what it was! 
I didn't know how to answer him. So I 
gained time by saying that we couldn't 


"Remember this about 


bicarbonate of soda 


Your physician will tell you that purity and pal- 
atability are of great importance—especially in any 
oft-used product, such as bicarbonate of soda. 

There is one w y to be certain that the bicarbonate 
of soda you buy is pure and pleasant to take insist 
on Squibb's Bicarbonate of Soda (Sodium Bicar- 
bonate) in original Squibb packages, at your druggist's. 

Millions of packages of Squibb's Bicarbonate of 
Soda are sold annually —a popularity which is due to 
its extreme purity. This freedom from impurities, 
which impart the bitter taste you have so long 
associated with the ordinary product, makes Squibb's 
Bicarbonate of Soda pleasant to take. It will not 
irritate the stomach. It is of highest medicinal value. 

In addition to Squibb's Bicarbonate of Soda, insist 
on Squibb's Castor Oil (Tasteless), Squibb's Cod- 
Liver Oil (vitamin tested), Squibb's Epsom Salt 
(Special), Squibb's Milk of Magnesia (free from 
earthy taste) and Squibb's Dental Cream. All Squibb 
Products are made to meet the most exacting demands 
of the medical profession. Physicians everywhere 
approve them. At druggists. 


Ask your druggist today for an entry blank 
to the Squibb Healthy Baby Contest. 
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ENTHusrAsTIC owners are constantly pay- 
ing tribute to the unusual ruggedness and 
ability of the Remington Portable. 

This little machine possesses every feature com- 
mon to the big office typewriters. No wonderthat 
itis the recognized leader, in sales and popularity. 

You need a Remington Portable, and every 
home needs one. Write today for our illustrated, 


~—S‘For You, for Everybody." Address Dept. 59. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York — Branches Everywhere 


Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Limited 
` 68 King Street West, Toronto 
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talk, with so many people around, but 
that I would come to see him the next 
day, if he would permit me. He gave me 
his card and we made an appointment. 

“That night, after I had gone to bed, 
I asked myself what he could have heard, 
in ny singing, that was not in the singing 
of others. I hadn’t been conscious of any- 
thing that was special to me. Was there 
really anything that was mine? If so, 
what was it? 

“Then, as I lay there half dozing, I 
suddenly asked myself: ‘Can it be some- 
thing that was given to my forbears—to 
the people of my own race, away back in 
the beginning? Have we some heritage 
from the past, a heritage that is ours and 
ours alone? Have I my own small portion 
of that heritage? And if I can help my 
race to give this, its special little contri- 
bution, to the sum of all human contri- 
butions to life, is that why I am here? Is 
that the Purpose behind all that I am and 
all that I am led to do?’ 

“The night in Chattanooga," Hayes 
went on, "when for the first time I found 
out the meaning of ‘music,’ I was born 
again, as I told you. And this night in 

alifornia, when another door of under- 
standing was opened to me, I had my 
second rebirth. 

“T found, that night, the clue to the 

lan by which my life was being directed. 
Bat I felt blind and helpless when I tried 
to use it. What did I know of myself, of 
my people? Here we are in America. 
We were lifted out of our old environ- 
ment and set down here—aliens in body 
and in soul. Shreds and tatters of our 
ancient qualities still cling to us even 
now; but what was the original fabric 
like? 

"[ could not answer that question. 
And I said to myself that I would go back 
to the home of my people, to Africa, and 
try to learn the secret of my race. So in 
April the next year—it was 1920—I went 
to England." 

“ But why to England?" I interrupted. 


“I HADN'T enough money to go to 
Africa," he said; “not enough to stay 
there, at any rate, and to support my 
mother. So I thought I would try to open 
a path by giving concerts abroad, on my 
way to Africa. 

“T did not tell my Boston friends what 
was in my mind. I thought no one would 
understand. This is the first time I have 
explained at length why I went abroad. 
Most people thought I was mad; that I 
had lost my head. I was afraid that they 
would be even more convinced of my 
‘madness’ if I told them all of what was 
in my mind. 

“When I reached London, it was the 
time of the native uprisings in the British 
possessions; and a man of my color was 
not very welcome in England. It was 
weeks, very long hard weeks, before I 
could get a hearing. But on May 31st, 
1920, T ave the first of a series of many 
London recitals. : 

* Meanwhile, a better understanding 
was slowly coming to me. I realized that 
if I went to Africa then, and if I did learn 
the secret of my people, if I could ‘isolate 
it, as the scientists say, still I would not 
be prepared to do the work which has 
been given me to do. Poor and unknown, 
how could I get the world to take the 
thing I Wandel to give? 
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Valuable new book 
—real help in mak- 
ing money go farther, Send coupon. 
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Your money buys more- 
when you pay by check 


"These are facts—and facts worth knowing. Definite help in 
getting ahead. A new way of looking at a checking account. 


O get full purchasing value from 

your money, authorities agree you 
simply need to eliminate thoughtless, ill- 
considered purchases. In other words, 
know in advance just what you're going 
to buy—and why! 

That’s the sure, quick way to finan- 
cial success—to independence and com- 
fort. And a checking account, properly 
handled, will do more to help you than 
any other one thing. In these 8 ways: 


Here they are: 


Checks cut out thoughtless, needless 
expenditures. Remove the risk of los- 
ing money, of making wrong change. 
Of paying the same bills twice (since 
each check is an absolute receipt). 
They also show just where you stand 
financially. They save time for you — 
and time.is money in its truest sense. 
Only by a checking account can you 
plan and handle a budget efficiently — 
most important thing of all. This way, 
too, you make a powerful friend of 
your bank. And you earn the respect 
of business people—a valuable asset. 


Worth paying for 


Eight money-earning servants that 
your check-book commands. And you 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Division 
THE TODD COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK ROCHESTER 


can put them at work, today if you 
will! Helping you succeed. 


In some instances banks make a small 
monthly charge where checking bal- 
ances fall below a set minimum. This 
partly reimburses the bank for actual 
loss in handling such accounts. But it 
is a negligible sum—something well 
justified. You can well afford to pay it 
—in exchange for the definite help a 
checking account offers. 


And checking account privileges, 
valuable as they are, present but one of 
the many sides of banking help. There 
are a score of ways in which your 
bankers can help and counsel you. You 
will find them glad and eager to do so, 
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DENVER DALLAS 


if you'll just take advantage of what 
they offer you willingly. 1 

In nearly every American city there 
are one or more banks now providing 
a uniquely valuable service — checks 
which protect you against fraud. They 
are Super-Safety Bank Checks. 


Made of the safest check paper sup- 
plied by any bank. It instantly exposes 
any attempt at alteration by knife, acid 
or rubber erasure. And these checks 


are unusually handsome in appearance . 


— with splendid writing surface. The 
paper is guarded as carefully as Gov- 
ernment bank-note paper. 

Speak to yov; banker about this 
service, also. 


Send for free book 


We have a book, privately printed, 
which you will enjoy and find valuable. 
It tells how to budget an income of 
any size. How to make money go 
farther. You may have a copy free. 
Just send the coupon. 


Todd Company, (5006) 


5950 S. State St., Chicago. 
Please send me book you offer, free. 
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Never before, a Stucco like this! 


Builders have long sought a stucco that would 
combine texture and color. These qualities 
are now obtainable through Oriental Stucco. 


This is a scientifically proportioned, machine 
mixed material ready to use with the addition 
of water on the job, thus assuring a perma- 
nent, strong, waterproofed stucco. 


The manufacturing formula is based upon 
methods used in producing the finest Euro- 
pean stuccos and one successfully used in 
America for more than a decade. 


Oriental Stucco Finish coat comes in nine 
colors and white. The use of mineral colors 
ground in at the mill and machine mixed with 
other ingredients, assures uniformity in color 
and prevents fading of the finished wall. 


Oriental Stucco is produced at nine mills 
located at strategic shipping points and can 
be obtained through any building supply 
dealer. Write for interesting free booklet: 


UNITED States Gypsum COMPANY 
General Offices: 203 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill 
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A World-Famous Singer Whose Parents Were Slaves, by Mary B. MULLETT 


1 


“Money, reputation, influence—these 
mean nothing to me personally. I say this 
with sincerity. I know why they have 
come to me, and how I am to use them. 
I look back over the past twenty years, 
during which I have been led on, step by 
step; and I can see now the purpose be- 
hind every struggle that gave me strength 
and courage, every test that steadied me, 
every contact that gave me human under- 
standing. 

“The plan goes on and on.” he said. 
“Three years from now, I expect to be at 
the center of my work. And that work is 
to help my people to make their own 
special contribution to the history of 
human experience. 

“My people have been very shy about 
singing their crude little songs before 
white folks. They thought they would 
be laughed at—and they were! Their 
humble offering was only ridiculous. The 
best they had to give was not good enough. 

“ And so they came to despise their own 
heritage. They tried to copy white people 
because it seemed that the white man’s 
methods and standards must be the correct 
ones. They studied themandimitated them. 
Do you know why people, your people, 


tell me, as that man in California told me, |. fl 


that they get from my singing the same 
things which they get from the singing 
of white singers? And do you know why 
they get something else—something they 
do not understand! 

“I believe I know. I am a negro; and 
we of my race have studied you; watched 
your reactions and tried to understand 
them; tried indeed to feel the same re- 
actions! With this understanding, I am 
able to express, in my singing, what a 
white man expresses in his. 

“But,” he went on very gently, “you 
have not been interested to know what 
we are thinking and feeling. We are a 
closed book to you. And when I put 
into my singing some echo of that which 
belongs especially to my race, you hear 
it—but you don’t understand it. To you 
it is something alien, a message you can- 
not interpret. But the truth is that the 
white people never allow themselves to 
come near enough to us to know us. They 
will not assimilate us as we have them. 


"I? AS I truly believe, there is purpose 
and plan in my life, it is this: that I 
shall help my people to use what has been 
given to them; that I shall have my share 
in rediscovering the qualities we have 
almost let slip away from us; and that we 
shall make our special contribution—only 
a humble one perhaps, but our very own! 
—to human experience." 

“You still intend to go to Africa?" I 
asked. 

“When the time comes for me to go,” 
* he replied, “I shall be sent, just as I was 
‘sent’ to Nashville, to Boston, to the man 
in California, to Europe. It isn't in my 
hands. Meanwhile, I am being prepared 
—for whatever is meant to come. 

*While I was in London the first time, 
I received a ‘royal command’ to sing at 
Buckingham Palace before the King and 
Queen. I could not resist sending my 
mother a cablegram telling her of this 
honor. And,” he smiled, "T received the 
old reply: ‘Remember who you are!’ She 
died about a year ago; but i shall always 
hear the echo of that warning whenever 
any honor comes to me." 


“Lucky new babies!” 


CASTOR OIL is no longer the nauseating dose it used 
to be! “Lucky new babies!” says the doctor today. 

The new Squibb Castor Oil is both odorless and 
tasteless, and as brilliantly clear as a pure oil should 
be. It is purified by an entirely new process. Here 
is a castor oil that every member of the family will 
find easy to take. Here is a castor oil which has 
none of the disagreeable features that mark the ordi- 
nary product, yet its medicinal value is the highest. 

Like the tastelessness of Squibb’s Castor Oil, each 
Squibb Household Product for the home medicine 
cabinet possesses certain points of superiority you 
will instantly recognize and appreciate. All Squibb 
Products must be as pure, reliable and agreeable to 
use as the modern physician demands. 

When you buy requirements for your medicine cab- 
inet, insist on original Squibb 
packages . . . Squibb’s Cod- 
Liver Oil (vitamin tested), 
Squibb’s Epsom Salt Special, 
and so forth. At druggists. 


For those who prefer it—Squibb's 
Castor Oil (Aromatic)—made from 
Squibb's Castor Oil (Tasteless) 
and pleasantly flavored. 


Points of Superiority 


Permanent 
tastelessness. 


2, Permanently odor- 
less. Easy-to-take. 


3, Highest medicinal 
value. 


E.R. SQUIBB & SONS — Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 
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Delicious and Refreshing 
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The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


AT A COOL AND 
CHEERFUL PLACE 


~Youll find a wonderful 
girl in a real American pose 
-at the soda fountam-When 
thirsty remember her. 


RE-FRESH YOURSELF/ FIVE CENTS IS THE PRICE 


During the past few years, these honors 
have come thick and fast to Roland Hayes. 
He has gone abroad several times and has 
had an extraordinary success in England, 
France, Germany, Austria, Hungary, and 
Czecho-Slovakia. He is now over there 
for nine months, with engagements to sing 
in many of the great cities, and with the 
most famous musical organizations. 

In this country he gave thirty-six 
concerts during the season of 1923-24; and 
as his season was limited to ten weeks be- 
tween his European engagements, this 
was a remarkable record. During the 
pest winter, 1924-25, he gave an even 
onger series of recitals, and with even 
more brilliant success. He is under the 
Boston Symphony management; and that, 
in itself, is a great honor. No one but a 
true artist could hope to be sponsored 
by the famous “Boston Symphony." 

He has given recitals in the chief cities 
of the South; in Chattanooga, where he 
was once a barefooted boy; in Nashville, 
where he did chores for food and lodging at 
a dollar a week; in Louisville, where hé was 
a waiter who sometimes got a few dollars 
for singing at a dinner; in Richmond, 
Charleston, Raleigh, and other Southern 
cities. 

In these cities, as in all the places where 
he has appeared, race prejudice was 
temporarily swept aside by the respect 
and admiration due to a great artist and. 
to a fine and brave spirit. In places where 
such a thing never before had been pos- 
sible, white people and colored people sat 
side by side in his audiences. 

Writing of this in the New York 
“World,” Heywood Broun calls it a 
miracle. But I think Hayes himself 
would say that it is a part of the Plan. 


Stuff of Youth 


(Continued from page 31) 


dollars," Irvie was saying nonchalantly. 

Gib sank back in his seat, waved a 
relinquishing arm. “Let 'im have it—I 
ain't no millionaire!’ he called out with 
an attempt at jocularity which his hon- 
est red face gave the lie to. 

*Sold to Irvie Willis for twenty-five 
dollars," the auctioneer droned. ‘‘She’d 
orter be some gal for that, my boy!" 
Laws' Chapel, already limp from excite- 
ment and laughter, had to bold its aching 
sides at this simple witticism. 

But Irvie stalked forward unsmiling. 
He threw down his twenty-five dollars 
almost defiantly. He flung back the veil 
from his dearly bought prize with an 
economy of motion which lind something 
defiant in it too. A gasp went up on 
every hand. A collective, incredulous, , 
scandalized gasp. One of the Hansel 
boys rose from his seat, fists clenched, 
but his mother hurried back to him and 
pushed him down again. Mrs. Willis 
sank helplessly on the nearest chair. Gib 
Perkins mopped his scarlet face with 
relief and returning bravado. As for Sam 
Willis, his dazed bewilderment was piti- 
able to see. 

Defiantly, Irvie put out his hand to the 
statue, who must, in truth, have been al- 
most a real statue by now. The girl who 
woke to vivid, dimpling life at his touch 
was not Laura Hansel at all. It was 
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 Thirty-Five Men 


Wanted This Job 


Read why they picked 
J.L.Trudell and increased 


his salary 150 per cent. 


kb 


«Clerk Becomes Auditor; $25 a Day— 
Seven years ago I worked in a grocery 
store at $20 a week. Recently the 
Hackney Audit Company, of which I 
am president, was employed by this 
same grocer under contract to make 
an audit, at our regular rate of $25 a 
day. But for LaSalle training in Higher 
Accountancy, I would never have been 
in a position to accept the above con- 
ract." 
JAMES H. HACKNEY, Florida. 


LaSalle Trained Him— Got Him the 
Job—"To LaSalle goes the credit for 
training me so that I was able to turn 
a refusal into an acceptance, in prefcr- 
ence to over one hundred other appli- 
cants. I cannot give too much credit 
to LaSalle and its Placement Depart- 
ment for the success of my application 
for this very fine position.” 

E. W. DeMOTTE, New York. 


Boosts Salary 400 Per Cent—''From 
the bench to the position of Superin- 
tendent in Charge of Export, with an 
increase of 400 per cent in salary—that 
is what has happened to me within a 
few short years. In all sincerity, I 
attribute my success in a very large 
measure to your splendid course in 
Business Management." 

C. C. MARTIN, Wisconsin. 


How he won 
promotion by 


_ SALARY 
INCREASES 


6 12 
MONTHS MONTHS MONTHS MONTHS 


The LaSalle Salary-Doubling Plan 


'* My debt of gratitude to LaSalle can never 
be paid,” writes J. L. Trudell, a Michigan man, 
*'and to express it in words is difficult. 

“When I enrolled with LaSalle I had no pre- 
vious training or experience in bookkeeping or 
accounting, and was doing the simplest kind of 
clerical work. However, before completing one- 
half the course in Higher Accountancy, and 
within a period of about eight months, three 
promotions brought me to be Assistant to the 
Chief Accountant. Within another year, after 
practically completing the entire course, I was 
given entire charge of accounting, over about 
thirty-five assistants — so that in about one and 
one-half years from clerical work to head of the 
department, with a salary-increase close to 150 
per cent, was my record. The first of the year I 
was promoted to be Director of Advertising, 
with present earnings nearly 200 per cent more 
than when I first enrolled.’ 

Just one more instance out of thousands of 
similar experiences, all of them pointing to the 
rapid advancement won by LaSalle-trained men. 

Although starting with no previous experience, 
LaSalle-trained, practical accountants, such as 
Trudell, are in constant demand by big corpo- 
rations—their counsel is continually sought in 


matters pertaining to Auditing, Cost Accounting, 
Business Law, Organization, Management, Fi- 
nance. Such men qualify rapidly and are pro- 
moted to responsible executive positions— given 
an opportunity to earn real salaries. The range 
is from $3,000 to $10,000 a year—even to higher 
income-figures. 

Why not start your salary-curve upward—as 
the above chart pictures? Why not step ahead 
of the small: pay men who are willing to wait 
for the chance that never comes? 


Our salary-doubling plan, which we will send 
you without cost, explains exactly how you can 
advance in business and in the Accountancy pro- 
fession —tells all about salaries and incomes, 
C.P. A. examinations, state regulations, and how 
you can qualify for a high-grade accounting 
position without interference with your present 
position. 

It's the work of a moment to indicate the busi- 
ness field that appeals to you—to fill in your 
name and address— to place the coupon in the 
mail—yet these simple acts will bring you valu- 
able information without cost which will have a 
vital and lasting effect on your business career. 


Let what you do with that coupon NOW be 
evidence that you seek and deserve success. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World's Largest Business Training Institution 


o — — — — — — — — — — — — - CLIP AND MAIL — — — — — — — — 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


I would welcome an outline of your sal 


also copy of ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One," all without obligation. 


L1 Higher Accountancy: Leading to position as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
Other LaSalle Opportunities: LaSalle opens the way to success in every important field of business. 


If more interested in one of the fields indicated below, check here: 


Business Management: Training for 
Official, , Sales and Depart- 
mental Ex: ive positions. 
Traffic Management Foreign and Do- 
mestici m n {or position as Paliroad 
or Industrial rafc Manager, teExpert, 
Freight Solicitor, etc. 

O Sommercial Law: Reading, Reference 
and Consultation Service for Business Men. 

[1 Modern Salesmanship:  Leadi 
position as Sales Executive, esman, 

Coach or ,, Sales motion 

Manager, Manufacturer’s Agent, Solicitor, 
and al t- positione in retail, wholesale, or 


Personnel and Employment Manage- Railway Station Management: Train- 
The DS for Tosition of Station Accountant, 
Cashier and Agent, Division Agent, etc. 


t 
ment; Training in position of Per- 
gpane) Manager, Jodostcial Relation 

lanager, yment Manager, 
position s relating to Employee Service. 
Modern Business 
and Practice: Training for ition as 
Sales or Collection Correspondent, Sales 
Promotion Manager, l Man- 
ager, Secretary, ete. 


ModernF 


ndent, 


Banking and Finance: d 
executive itions in Banks and - ^ uction 
cial Institutions Engineering. etc. 


Dept. 633-HR 


lary-doubling plan, together with a copy of "Accountancy, the Profession that Pays," 


oremanshi Prod 
lethods: Training for positions in Shop 
agement, "ath 


ub-foreman, etc. . 
Management Efficiency: Effective Speaking: Training in the art 
itions in Works Man- o 


Control, Industrial 


[J iodostrior 
Training for — Training for posi 


English: Training for Busi- 
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Expert 
Book- 
keep- 


pand uction 


ng: 
Training for position asHead Bookkeeper. 
Commercial Spanish: Training for 
position as Foreign Correspondent with 
Spanish-speaking countries. 


that of Buperin- 


of forceful, effective speech for Ministers, 
Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, Politicians, 
Clubmen, etc. 


C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced Ac- 


^ 3 Busin 
DEL. Training for Bar; LL. B. L1 e Gorrespetdents and Copy Writers. LS antente- 
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All the plan requires of you is tofea- 
ture the goods you already carry that 
are advertised in Farm Fireside 


The American Magazine 


This coupon for merchants only 


Retail Sales Director, Suite 4-C 
The Crowell Publishing Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: Please send your new bacis *To Help You 
Get More Farm Trade," 


without cost to me. 


Seven customers this week for every five before! 


How Thos. Parker increased his 

sales 40% with this plan for win- 

ning more farm trade—a plan 
you can use 


\ A JOULDN’T YOU like to get almost 
half again more business in your store 
some week soon? You can! 

You can get it with the same plan that 
Thos. Parkerof Franklin, Ohio, used recently. 

Mr. Parker simply took advantage of an 
easy and sure way to reach a rich market 
that surrounds Franklin, and your town, 
too—the well-to-do farm families. 

This plan, the Farm & Fireside plan, was 
profitable for Mr. Parker—just as it has 
been for hundreds of other merchants in 
small towns—just as it would be for you. 

He reports a 40% in- 
crease in business for the 
week—the equivalent of 
seven customers for every 
five before. 

His experiences are typ- 
ical of the way the Farm 
& Fireside plan moves 
goods. A well-known 
brand of soap flakes, for 
instance, had been such a 
slow seller that Mr. Parker 


One out of every six 


There are about 6,448,000 farm 
Samilies in the 
Farmt? Fireside is read by over 


Ü nited States. 


1,000,000 of them. And these 
readers of Farm 6&3. Fireside 
represent the greatest farm buy- 
ing power in ecery community 
where it circulates 


had about made up his mind to discontinue 
it—he sold every package in the store dur- 
ing Farm & Fireside Week. His sales on a 
certain food product were greater during 
this week than for the entire past year. And 
on other items, sales were doubled. 


A PROVED plan 


We say that the Farm & Fireside plan 
will make money in your store because it 
has been proved, time and again, by mer- 
chants the country over, merchants in your 
line of business. 

It always works, this plan, because it is 
such basically sound merchandising. It 
reaches out directly to your biggest field for 
increased business—the progressive farm 
families around your town 

Our plan puts at work for you in this mar- 
ket the tremendous selling 
force of Farm & Fireside, 
The National Farm Maga- 
zine. 

With its circulation of 
over 1,000,000 this great 
magazine is read in ap- 
proximately one out of 
every six farm homes in 
the United States. And in 
theseleadinghomesitisthe 
trusted guide not only to 


better farming methods and ways of living, 
but to the best merchandise. 

Under the Farm & Fireside plan, these 
splendid prospects in your community are 
directed to your store to see, and buy, the 
goods already partly sold to them by consist- 
ent advecsense:t in their favorite magazine. 


Your Opportunity 


There is no reason why you cannot equal, 
or better, Mr. Parker’s results in your own 
store. 

How easy it is to win this increased busi- 
ness, this extra profit, is told in our new 
36-page book, 7o Help You Get More Farm 
Trade, sent free to responsible merchants. 

This book shows you definitely the re- 
sults hundreds of other merchants have 
secured with the Farm & Fireside plan— 
and tells just how they got them. 

Send for the book today. Just mail the 
coupon at the top of the page, or write us 
on your letter-head saying you would like 
to get your share of this extra business. 

Kindly address your letter to The Retail 
Sales Director at the address below. 


The Crowell pnm. Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


Farm & Fireside, The American Magazine, Woman's 
Home Companion, Collier's The National 
Weekly, The Mentor 


FARM & FIRESIDE 


The National Farm Magazine -Read in more than 1000000 homes 
TIE fo these products advertised in FARM © FIRESIDE 


Absorbine Col 

Aermotor Company (Auto-Olled Collis Process Pure 
Windmills) milk 

Agricultural Gypsum Congoleum Rugs 

American Fence 

American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. Crescent Tools 


ate's Toilet Preparations 
ried Butter- 


Conn Band Instruments 
Corn Products Refining Co. (Karo) General Motors Corporation 


Ford Automobiles and Trucks 

Fordson Tractors 

Forhan Company (Forban's for Kow Kare 
the Gums) 

"General Electric Company sal) 


Glastenbury Underwear 


Kellogg's Corn Flakes 
Kelly-Springfield Tires 


Landers, Frary & Clark (Univer- 


Le Page's Glue 
Lee Union-Alls and Overalls 


Postum Cereal 

Quaker Oats Company (Oats) 
Radiola 

Remington Arms Co., Inc. (Fire 
arms, Ammunition and Cutlery) 
Reo Speed Wagons 

Rowles Red Pepper Rub 


American Telephone & Tclegraph Co. 
American Tobacco Company 
(Tuxedo) 


Boncilla Clasmic Beautifer 

Boss Stoves and Ovens 

Boston Garters 

Brown's Beach Jackets 

Buckeye Incubators 

Buescher Band Instruments 

Burpee's Seeds 

Burroughs Adding Machines 

Californians, Inc. 

Canadian Government (Dept. of 
Immigration & Colonization) 

Capewell Horseshoe Nails 

Certo (Surejell) 

C hes sebrourh Products (Vaseline) 

Ch Nitrate of Soda 


Crosley Radio 
Dandelion Butter Color 
De Laval Separators & Milkers 
Delco-Light Pump 
Devoe Paint & Varnish Products 
Dietz Lanterns 
Dodge Automobiles & Trucks 
Douglas, W. L., Shoes 
Dr. Clark's Purity Milk Strainers 
Dunlop Tires 
Durant Cars 
Durham-Duplex Razor Company 
Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco 
Enterprise Meat Choppers and 
Sausage Stuffers 
ssex Cars 
Eveready Flashlights 
Eveready Radio Batteries 
Federal Farm Loan Bonds 


Glover's Mange Remedies 
Hall, Hartwell & Co., Inc. 
(Collars, Shirts & Underwear) 

Haly Davidson Motorcycles 

Hart-Parr Company (Tractors) 

Hartshorn Shade Rollers 

Harvey Hickory Single-trees 

Harvey Ride Rite Automobile 
Springs 

Henderson Seeds 

Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 

Hudson Cars 

Ingersoll Watches 

Instant Postum 

International Harvester Farm 
Operating Equipment 

International Motor Trucks 

International Tractors 

Jell-O 


Letz-Dixie Feed Grinders 

Louisville & Nashville Ry. 

“Lysol” Disinfectant 

Mellin's Food 

Midwest Radio Company (Miraco) 

Monarch Ranges 

Multibestos Brake Lining 

Multibestos Clutch Lining 

Multibestos Transmission Lining 

Natco Hollow Tile Silos & Farm 
Buildings 

National Fence 

Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove — 

Nesco Royal Granite Enamel Ware 

New Perfection Oil Ranges 

Oshkosh B'Gosh Overalls 

Paramount Ranges 

Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Tires 

Pepsodent Tooth Paste 


Royal Fence 

St. Jacobs Oil 

Savage Firearms 

Schwarze Motor Horns 

Smith Brothers Cough Drops 

Smith Brothers Coug 

Stark Bros. Fruit Trees 

Stearns Electríc Paste and Roach 
Exterminator 

Stevens’ Firearms 

Sun-Maild Raisins 

Swift Products 

United States Fence 

United States Tires 

Vellastic Underwear 

Victor Talking Machines 

Whiting-Adams Co. (Brushes) 

Wright's Bias Fold Tape 

Zonite 


Ld 
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Myrtie Jennings. Hannah Lumpkin 
smiled, unnoted of outraged Laws' Chapel. 
Irvie had keener eyes for plumpness than 
the rest of them! Taura was as thin as a 
young bois d'arc sprout. 

Laura herself was put up next and 
knocked down to Gib on the third bid. 
'Then, during the rush for the supper 
room, Sam Willis and his wife disappeared. 
This was a bitter dose for them—the 
daughter of a widowed renter, just “‘ poor 
white trash.” 

In the supper-room, Irvie and his 
partner found themselves excommuni- 
cated, left absolutely alone at one end of 
the long table. The boy's face went white 
with anger. Myrties lips quivered. 
Presently, they too disappeared. A few 
minutes later an electric thrill tingled 
through the air. Buzzing knots began to 
gather. Silas Hancock and the church 
officials were seen in solemn conclave 
about old Elder Day. Altie Martin gave 
Lena Rogers a significant word and glance 
in passing. 

] these things, Hannah, intent on 
coffee dipping, sensed rather than saw 
and heard. 

A little later, Laura Hansel came out 
of the other room, coat and hat on, Gib 
Perkins at her side. The close-knit 
groups made way, looked after them 
curiously as Gib banged the outer door. 
Laura had come to the pie supper with 
Irvie. 


r HAT'S all the howdy-do?" Han- 
nah asked of Doctor Warren, who 
had been making his way to her across 


the room. 

“Why, it seems some mischievous 
` boys followed Irvie and the little Jennings 

irl down to the graveyard and saw them 

issin 
s Well, that ain't no crime, is it?" 

“In Laws’ Chapel?" Doctor Warren 
lifted amused eyebrows. “Personally, I 
should call it a very pretty little pastoral 
—October moonlight, the old grave- 
stones, a lover’s kiss! But—it seems 
there have been other things: Young 
Willis’s horse tied at the gate when the 

irl’s mother and sister were in the fields, 
or instance. I think they’re as innocent 
as babes in the woods, but the women are 
all stirred up, and you know what that 
means. The fact is, they’re trying to 
brace old Elder Day up to call on the 
Jennings girl’s mother and demand that 
they leave this part of the country—at 

e. 

“Humph!” Hannah snorted, as she 
rolled down her sleeves and took off her 
apron. 

“T told you we'd orter had the Scrip- 
ture lesson before they et," Altie Mar- 
tin buzzed up to remind Hannah. 
“You can't get 'em to listen to nothin’ 
gi i d icall 

annah's lips pursed cryptically. 
“They'll listen all i ht," she uid, icd 
made her way to die platform, which 
had been stripped by now of the sheets 
at restored to its normal function of 
ulpit. 

Silence fell on the chattering groups 
as she ascended the steps, Bible and 
missionary quarterly tucked under her 


arm. 
“ Brother Dey will you lead us in 
e she said. 
lder Day held the record in the North 


By marking danger wherever it exists, State Highway Commissions have 


prevented numberless accidents. 


This is the da 


of prevention. Officials 


everywhere, as well as medical and dental authorities, are designating Danger 
Lines that demand our constant attention. 


Watch out for Pyorrhea at 
THE DANGER LINE 


LOOK at your teeth in a mirror. 
See those little V-shaped crev- 
ices where your gums meet your 
teeth? They are very tiny, but 
you will find them there. They 
form The Danger Line. 

In those little crevices which 
extend around each tooth, food 
gathers and ferments, forming 
acids which lead to decayed teeth, 
infected gums, abscesses—often to 
Pyorrhea and serious diseases. 

Ask your dentist and he will 
tell you that Milk of Magnesia 


has been used for years to neu- 
tralize those acids in the mouth 
which attack the teeth and gums. 
Squibb's Dental Cream is made 
with Squibb's Milk of Magnesia. 


Brush your teeth regularly with 
Squibb's Dental Cream and guard 
against Acid Decay and Pyorrhea. 
It will keep the teeth clean and 
protected. It will soothe and 
strengthen tender gums. It will 
promote the hygienic condition of 
your entire mouth. At druggists 
everywhere. 


SQUIBBS DENTAL CREAM 
Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


SQUIBB’S MILK OF MAGNESIA — The Standard of 
which Squibb’s Dental Cream is made—is recommended b 
Tt may be purchased in large and small bottles 


where. 


uality — from 
physicians every- 
rom your druggist. 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS — Chemists to the Medical and Dental Professions since 1858 
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Maybe his wife 
was right 


He had ability, he dressed well—buthe | 


wasn't making the progress he should in 
business. Several recent opportunities 
in the office had gone to other men. 
Maybe his wife was right. 

She had tried to be tactful when she 
told him—and now he was going to do 
something about it, and do it right away. 


` » ` 


Nearly all young men are inclined to 
have a griuiy dosing skin, spotted with 
blackheads. Few men realize that this 
hinders their success in life. Pompeian 
Massage Cream is the certain way to 
help you overcome this handicap by 
giving you a clear, ruddy complexion. 
» ^ » 


Clears the Skin: Pompeian Massage 
Cream thoroughly cleanses all dust and 
dirt from the pores. It helps clear up 
blackheads and pimples by stimulating 
healthy circulation, and by keeping the 
skin clean and the pores open. 


Easy to Use: Rub it in; rub it out. After 
shaving or washing apply the Massage 
Cream to your face. Rub it in gently. 
Continue rubbing and immediately it 
rolls out, bringing with it all the dirt 
and skin impurities. Result —a clean, 
healthy skin with clear, glowing color. 


Your drug store has it. Use it 
regularly at home. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
% of 60€ jar 
for 10¢ 


For 10c we send a special 
Trial Jar containing one- 
third of regular 60c con- 
tents, Contains sufficient 
Pompeian Massage Cream 
to test thoroughly its won- 
derful benefits, Positively 
only one jar to a family 
on this exceptional offer. 


> 
malsaga (rean 
= &-» 


we peinte =S 


Pompeian Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Dept. 13 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dime (10c) for 34 of a 
60c jar of Pompeian Massage Cream. 


Minen -——— ÁO ue€ 


Address m " 
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tery for long-winded pray- 
ers. While the rest of his audience fidg- 
eted and glanced uneasily out of windows, 
Hannah searched her Bible, which she 
knew, in fact, from cover to cover. When 
at last he subsided, she rose and opened 
the Bible on the pulpit with businesslike 
intent. 

“Our lesson to-night is taken from 
James III, 3.” 

Altie Martin bobbed up in one of the 
front seats. “You’ve got the wrong one,” 
she corrected. “It’s Isaiah 16—” 

annee Hannah repeated serenely, 
as Altie sat down discontentedly. “The 
subject is, ‘A Gossipin Tongue is an 
Abomination to the Lord.’” 

Lena Rogers raised herself from another 
seat in the front row. “The word ‘gossip’ 
does not occur in the Bible,” she stated, 
as one having authority. “That’s not the 
lesson, anyhow.” 

“It’s going to be the lesson," Hannah 
retorted, and went on to read with un- 
ruffed calm: 


" Behold how great a matter a little fire kin- 
dleth. And the tongue is a fire, a world of in- 
iquity. . . . It defileth the whole body, and 
setteth on fire the course of nature; and it is set 
on fire of hell. 

" For every kind of beasts and of birds, and of 
serpents, and of things in the sea, is tamed, and 
hath been tamed of mankind; but the tongue 
can no man tame; it is an unruly evil, full of 
deadly poison." 


ANNAH, blissfully oblivious to the 

crimson faces and twitching lips of 
the feminine part of her audience, and 
equally oblivious to the sudden hush 
which had fallen upon the nervous and 
unruly gathering, fared on to quote liter- 
ally every passage she had found in the 
Bible aimed at the unholy art of scandal- 
mongering. 


“The words of a talebearer are as wounds; 
and they go down into the innermost parts of 
the belly. 

“A whisperer separateth chief friends . . . 
moving her lips she bringeth evil to pass. 

“A woman that beareth false witness against 
her neighbor is a maul and a sword and a 
sharp arrow. 

“If any woman among you seem to be 
religious and bridleth not her tongue . . . 
this woman's religion is vain "— 


At this point, Altie Martin, who had 
been hunting furiously through her 
Bible, stood up again in meeting. You're 
misquotin' Holy Writ,” she spat out 
angrily. “It don't say nothin’ about 
women. It says man!” 

“Reckon that must ’a’ been an over- 
sight on the Lord’s part.” Hannah peered 
out humorously over her glasses and— 
went on misquoting. 

Altie dropped back into her seat, mut- 
tering “sacrilege.” The masculine side 
of the house tittered audibly. Hannah 
had them solidly with her. 


“Death and life are in the power of the 
tongue.” 


Then Hannah went on to that magnifi- 
cent peroration of thirteenth Corin- 
thians: 


“Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels and have not charity, I am be- 
. LIT , 

come as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.’ 


"As Hannah closed the Bible and 


motioned to Elder Day to pronounce the 


benediction, the moment's' intense and ` 
even painful hush was broken by a stir 
near the door. Everybody turned. Necks 
were craned to see. Altie Martin and Lena 
Rogers drew audible breaths of relief to 
find attention distracted from themselves. 

Sam Willis and his wife came back into 
the room. As they fell back against the 
wall, Irvie's goodly stature emerged. 
With Myrtie, still quivering and tear- 
stained, hanging on his arm, he strode 
down the center aisle straight to the pul- 
pit, where Elder Day stood with arms 
outspread for the benediction. 

" We want to get married—M yrtie and 
me," Irvie announced in no uncertain 
tones, as they paused in front of the pul- 
pit. 

Elder Day, with his arms still mechani- 
cally outspread, looked helplessly from 
them to Sam Willis and his wife at the 
back of the house. They nodded. 

Then Irvie turned and faced squarely 
the little assemblage. “Don’t think, 
either, it's because of any of your silly 
tales. There's the license." He flung the 
paper out at Elder Day like a challenge. 
“I been carryin’ it for weeks. I've begged 

yrtie to marry me, an’ she woul n’t, 
because of the way you all kept treatin’ 
her. She said it wasn’t fair to me. . . . 
Now, we're goin' to be married, an' if we 
ain't good enough to live in Laws’ Chapel 
they's other places a-plenty to live. So 
—hre away!” 

This grimly to Elder Day, who was so 
astonished he couldn't remember the 
words of the marriage ceremony and had 
to be prompted by Hannah. 

en the service was over, Mrs. Willis 

and Ella Jennings were found crying 

together quite sociably over in one 

corner, and Sam Willis was the first to 

reet the little new bride. Then Lena 

ogers edged forward, gingerly, but 
resolute. Altie Martin next. 

Somewhere a rumor gained ground that 
Laura Hansel and Gib Perkins had driven 
in to "town" to be married, and Laura's 
mother, coming up to shake hands with 
Irvie and Myrtie, confirmed it. 

The ice once broken, all the older wom- 
en gathered round with awkward, honest 
expressions of friendliness and good will 
—hopeful portent, Hannah knew, for the 
future. 

Then, and not until thén, the defiance in 
Irvie's face gave way to boyish pride and 
happiness. As for Myrtie, she glowed 
out like a little crescent moon, sailing 
eager and undaunted from a cloud which 
has veiled for the moment its loveli- 
ness. 


A HANNAH walked slowly toward 

her own little home, she could see the 
smoke curling up pleasantly from the 
chimneys of Laws’ Chapel. The night 
was autumn-crisp and star-clear, with 
rue of the first frost before morning. 
hat smoke from first fires hinted of 
winter coming and families tucked in 
snug around glowing hearths. 

It was the time of year Hannah loved 
best, this time when the primitive, cen- 
tral hearth drew families together like an 
irresistible lodestone. And she sent up a 


. brief, wordless petition for the two new 


hearths added that day to Laws' Chapel— 
Bets created out of the very Stuff of 
outh. 


tt ttt 


Such popularity must be deserved 
Whoever wins the championship this year 
he will have won it exactly as Chesterfield. 
has won its enormous popularity eb 
clear proof of superiority over all comers. 
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To prevent crack- 
ing in alternate ex- 
tremes of heat and 
cold, PAINT as 
well as glass must 
allow for ample ex- 
pansion and con- 
traction. 


It is unnecessary to further delay that much needed paintin 
job—Get in touch with the Lucas dealer and arrange throug 
dealer and the painter for protection against further property 
loss, on convenient time payments. To provide a dependable 
and economical protection against weather, select LUCAS 
TINTED GLOSS PAINT, because: 


IT COVERS 
more square feet per gallon and more thoroughly hides the surface, due t 
finer grinding of materials, a higher percentage of pure “linseed oil. d 
LUCAS superior methods of combining all ingredients into one perfectly 
finished product. 

IT BEAUTIFIES 
and its beauty lasts because of its high gloss and clear, perfect shades, made 
with pure tinting colors of Lucas’ own manufacture, possessing maximum 
permanency. 

IT LASTS . 
longer because it is made of highest e materials, carefully select ien- 
tifically combined by skilled tine experience. "man 


IT PROTECTS 
positively because its smooth, glossy surface is resistant to weather. Its elas- 
ticity prevents checking or ing during temperature changes, consequently 
preventing moisture, the cause of decay, from getting to the underlying surface. 
IT IS ECONOMICAL 
Its GREATER COVERING CAPACITY reduces the cost of application. 
Its GREATER LASTING QUALITY decreases the cost per year of pro- 
tection. 
Its GREATER PROTECTION saves costly repairs. 
Its GREATER BEAUTY increases the value of your property, reflects 
prosperity and radiates happiness. i 


You can preserve your property on conven- 
ient time payments. Ask your Lucas dealer. 


Make sure you get this dependable LUCAS quality when you buy 
paint. Send for dealer’s name and color card. Address Dept. A-6 


Johnincas&Co.,Ine. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
PHILADELPHIA 
K PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND 
TA ASHEVILLE DENVER FRESNO LOS ANGELES 
> HIS HOUSTON JACKSONVILLE SAVANNAH 


Mnted Gloss Paint 


“That’s What Homes 
Are For!” 


(Continued from page 54) 


answer. He stared up the avenue with 
miserable eyes. 

“Look here,” said Henry Chard, “I've 
got a funeral on at my house to-night, an 
old lady who—who hadn’t a relative in 
the world; but before I go back home I'm 
going to find that little girl and take her 
along with me. What I want to know is 
whether you are in on it or not.” 

Z tow night she turned me down—for 

ood. 


“She can’t see things my way!” 

“TIl wager your way is a darned selfish 
way, and the way of a cad!” 

“Say, I've had about enough of this, 
Chard! Just cut the thing!" 

“Not on your life," said Henry Chard. 
“Most folks would call me a darned foo! 
to lose time on you; but I believe in you, 
Raney.” 

Young Raney drew a quick breath. 
“After that,” he said, “say anything you 
please!" 

“All right,” said Henry Chard. “The 
first thing is, have you money enough to 
get married on at my house to-morrow?” 

It was a square hit, and it took young 
Raney between the eyes. 

“The world," said Henry Chard, 
“might call it a bit hasty, Raney; but it 
strikes me a decent man who loved her 
couldn’t be too darned quick in providing 
that little girl with some sort of a home, 
and a pair of strong arms to turn to.” 
Henry Chard broke off. ‘“‘There’s one 
thing I've found out, Raney, that I'd like 
to pass on to you. Judgment Day isn't a 
million years from now by a long shot! 
It happens every time a man stands be- 
tween his good and his bad angel. And 
he himself is the Judge!” 

Young Raney looked up. He sad 
something hoarsely: “I—I get you, sir." 
(That “‘sir” was his tribute once for all to 
Henry Chard!) 

“That’s the ticket. Then you're 

ame?" 

“Tm game." 

“Its a big deal, Raney. ‘For better, 
for worse— ?" 

* I'll stand to the guns, Mr. Chard.” 

“Let the thing sink in, Raney. ‘For 
richer, for poorer—' ?" 

“Pll do my darnedest, sir—” 

“*Tn sickness, and in health—’?” 

“T’'ll take care of her, Mr. Chard!” 

Henry Chard’s arm shot out awk- 
wardly, and he gripped young Raney’s 
hand. “Then here's good luck to you for 
a regular fellow, Raney; and if you need 
money—" 

“That’s all right,” said young Raney, 
blushing. “I can make out.” 


ISS EDNA WILDE’S “things,” it 

seemed, were limited to her street 
costume and one suit case—hardly a proper 
outfit for a bride! Which was perhaps the 
cause for dark circles around wistful eyes, 
and small tremors that shook the erect little 
body under the straight-line dress. Never- 
theless, she assured Henry Chard, as they 
hurried to catch the*five-fifty-seven, that 
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CAre YOU one 
of these 


The Recent Bridegroom 


The Young Man Eager 


to Save 


The Merchant Working 
on Borrowed Capital 


The Man Who Has 
Borrowed on Mort- 


ZILE 


The Self-Supporting 


Woman in Teaching 


or Business 


The Man or Woman 
Looking Forward to 
Late Years of Com- 
fort and Independence 


The New Father 
The Man Just Promoted 


The Investor Needing 
Protection 


X 
W JHATEVER your living 


needs, commitments, as- 


The Man Who Needs 


to Cover Inheritance 


pirations, there is a Prudential 


Taxes 


policy toinsure their fulfilment. 


The Man Looking For- 
ward to College Days 


Letthe Prudential manhelpyou 
for His Children ` 


find the right policy to cover 
your particular requirements. 


[i fms a [ER 
4 taad ^ THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
"u. f , 3 £ "Lg" EDWARD D- eee O F A M E R I C A vex ed NEWARK 


Ir Every Wire Knew Wuar Every Wipow KNows— 
Every Husspanp Wovrpn Be INsuRED. 
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| Your Comfort 


Does he wear the 
armor of rusting in- 
sect screen cloth? 
Buzzing, stinging 
pests are sure to find 
the rust holes. No 
chance, then, for 
comfort at meal- 
time, for pleasure in 
reading, for un- 
broken rest at night. 
Let BRONZE or 
COPPER insect 
screens securely 
guard your comfort. 
They do not rust. 


| COPPER & BRASS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway — New York 


she was “happier than she had ever been 
in her life!” In spite of the fact that she 
was going to Anes Murdoch’s funeral! 

As for Henry, he was in a state of men- 
tal suffering that he tried to hide from 
public view. For the first time in seven 
years Ella had laid herself open to doubt! 

Passing by a string of telephone booths 
it had struck Henry that Ella ought to 
know about young Bane but after a few 
jerky sentences something had either 
gone wrong with Ella or the wires. 

“That you, old girl? Listen, dear. 
I've got a little ril with me from the 
office... . Yes, Ive got her right now. 
Case of a homeless dóg, Ellie, —turned 
out by some hard nut because her fellow 
went to her room." . “What—?.. 
Good lord, Ellie, she’s sweet!” ... 
You wait till you see her, dear. But 
listen, Ellie, what I’m trying to get at is 
that I ve told her she can get married to- 
morrow”... “What?” . “Why, nat- 
urally, from our house—! I say, hang it, 
Ellie—!” 

But it was Henry who hung! After 
five minutes of deadly silence he realized 
that Ella had cut off! 

Ella was not at the station, which 
seemed ominous. Nevertheless, Henry 
cheerfully hailed a taxi and assisted Miss 
Wilde to climb in. She was still tremu- 
lous, but frightfully appealing. He was 
shaken with doubt; aad de sight of the 
drawn blinds and immobility of No. 7 
Wistaria Street didn’t help much as he 
descended with Miss Wilde’s shabby 
suit case. 

"Come right in,” he said cheerfully; 
and then he remembered Auntie Murdoch, 
and lowered his voice. “Little old lady’s in 
the living-room,” he added; “‘but, bless 
your heart, she won’t bother ou. It’s 
just like she was asleep.” nd then, 
leaving Miss Wilde in the tiny dining- 
room with the bunch of dried hydrangeas, 
he tiptoed softly up the steep stairs. 

His wife was in the guest-room, and as 
she turned her distorted face upon him he 
knew she had been weeping. 

“Henry Chard, have you brought that 
girl with you?" 

“My ear—” began Henry Chard. 

“Keep to the point, please, have you 
brou ht that girl into the house?" 

llie, please!” 

She got up stonily. “It’s all right,” 

she ‘aid “only J am going out of it!” 


It WAS then that Henry Chard felt the 
fires unng within him leap to sudden 
and righteous flame. “You are going tò 
do nothing of the kind,” he said. 

For an instant there was strained si- 
lence. They looked at each other stead- 
ily, and what they saw amounted to the 
same thing, the thing called marriage as 
they knew it! She saw the times he had 
gone without a winter overcoat to buy her 
a new suit, and he saw the things she had 
sacrificed to help with the coal bill; and 
they both saw the little patch of ‘lawn 
green in summer sunlight and white under 
winter snow, and ndm painting the 
kitchen ceiling, and "Ella darning the 
living-room rug, and friendly faces about 
the silly little dining-room table; but 
most of all those moments of exaltation 
when they had gone through bitter 
trouble hand in hand and come out of it 
together! Man and woman they saw 
that m.i:-zge was, most of all, a need for 


each other; that only together could they 
weave the spell of Home! 

She said something: “It seems dread- 
ful, a wedding righi on top of Auntie 


Murdoch’s funer ' She sobbed con- 
vulsively. 

“Ellie, old girl,” said Henry Chard 
brokenly, ‘ af you look at it in the right 


| Edd 


"m d dear, it's just—life! 
Henry Chard had hitherto failed in 
being a local character, Auntie Murdoch 
and the young Tnt set it right! The 
Street, having through sheer neighbor- 
liness turned out for the funeral, found a 
wedding after its own heart. The same 
clergyman officiated. Henry’s small patch 
arden supplied floral decorations for 
Ai occasions. The little bride was 
helped along in the matter of a white 
dress to be married in, from the local 


shops. Ella, setting her teeth, had tem- 
pen 3 juggled with the milk and ice 
ills! t a practical woman alone once 


she indulges in sentiment! Out of her own 
remembered marriage day she drew bits 
of beauty which Buker. about her now 
like the filmy fragments of a wedding 
veil! She gathered the forlorn little bride 
into passionate and brooding arms. 


Bur it was not until Monday that 
Henry Chard, coming home with sag- 
ging shoulders from the city, sought Ella 
to discuss his own affairs. Ella, dishing 
the dinner, was suddenly arrested by a 
horribly leading question: 

“Old girl, how much have you got in 
the bank?” 

“How much? Why, it’s the end of the 
month.” 

Henry let that straw go and caught at 
another. 

“Oh, well, Daggert will give me an ex- 
tension.” 

“Daggert!” For an instant Ella stood 
motionless. “Henry Chard, do you mean 
you're going to fall down on the instal- 
ment for this house?” 

Henry smiled wanly: “Ellie, it’s like 
this. Young Raney miscalculated. He 
struck me for a hundred, and I let him 
have it." 

"Yes? Go on." 
flint. 

“Well, and I didn't mention it at the 
time, but Auntie Murdoch owed them at 
the boarding-house for three months. 
They were awfully decent, Ellie, but— 
is Wed t let her go till it was paid." 


«Well I paid.” 

They stared at one another—he humbly, 
she in an overpowering wrath. 

Suddenly she covered her face with 
her hands, flinging at him across the 
small dining-room a distorted sentence: 
"You've always paid! You've done 
things for other people all your life, and— 
left yourself dry! You haven't had a 
thing to yourself all these seven years, and 

ou've made me go without too! We 

aven't been anywhere, or seen anything, 
or had a nice thing happen to us—not 
once, since—since our y p day!” 

He said something quietly: T We've 
had—home, Ellie." i 

“Home!” She tossed the word on bit- 
ter lips. “Yes, and sunk our souls in it, 
and worn out our bodies.” 

He cut her short, squarely: “Well, 
darn it, we couldn’t have done a finer 
thing!” 


Ella’s tone was like 
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Guards your Teeth - 


checks decay — kills germs 


washes them away 


Precious tooth enamel 
this dental cream protects it 


By Ira Davis Joel, B. S., M. S., Department of Bacteriology 


OU brush your teeth faithfully. rapidity. Each produces tiny quanti- 

You brush them carefully. Yet — tiesof harmful acid. The film holds 
when you visit your dentist you are this acid against the teeth while it 
often surprised at the number of gradually eats into the enamel. 


cavities his instruments reveal. Kolynos checksthis. Tobegin with 

You feel baffled. Others seemingly it kills germs. It breaks up the film. 
no more careful than yourself enjoy It washes away the film, with its 

the blessing of sound teeth. What is multitude of germs. It leaves com- once 30 CEN 

the trouble? paratively few germs in your mouth; webu Nen 

The trouble is that your teeth re- hours pass before there are again 
quire a certain kind of protection enough to be dangerous to your 
which you are failing to give them— teeth. And even then, so thoroughly 
the protection they need is adequate polished are your teeth that it is 
dental care and the daily use of a very much harder for the germs and 


germ-killing dentifrice. the mucin to cling to the glossy 
The protection they need is the enamel surface. 
germicidal protection of Kolynos Den- The accumulation of tartar on the 
tal Cream. Kolynos not only keeps — teeth is greatly retarded by the use 
your teeth white and glistening, but In a paper read before the Stuyvesant 


Medical Society, a famous dental sur- 
geon gave this advice to those who would 
avoid abscesses in their teeth: 


its main properties are highly anti- 
septic—extremely i important proper- 
ties if you are to have sound teeth, 
teeth free from dangerous, offensive, 
and painful cavities. 


Protect the enamel and you protect the 
life of the nerve; a tooth with a live nerve 
is a healthy tooth. 


Kills germs — washes 


them away of Kolynos. How important this is! 


Consider the ugly aspect that tartar 
gives your teeth and the pyorrhea 
which it so often causes. Your teeth 


Did you ever watch snowflakes col- 
lect upon a window-pane? That is 
the way germs collect upon your stay beautiful. They glisten. Their 
teeth. The first few find it hard to 2 Z full natural lustre shows in your 
cling, but soon they build up rapidly. smile: 

First Bacilli Acidophili lodge on the Section of a Molar 
enamel. They are tiny, short threads 


1 FREE-— Enough Kolynos to brush your Y 
of germs. In your saliva is a sticky A—The sticky, web-like film of germs, mucin teeth 22 times, % inch to the brushing 
b lled . Little flak and food particles begins to form. B—Acid Tue Kotynos Company, 

substance called mucin, Little Hakes then begins to eat into the enamel rods and New Haven, Conn., Dept.3-B1 

of this adhere to the teeth. Thus a separate them, before it finally destroys the Send sample tube to: 

close, sticky, web-like film spreads rods themselves. C—Germs swarm in through 

across the enamel, a film of malignant the ae in ar dr cie and Es the en Names 25e deese rue soit ATA 

germs that cause decay. tine under it. D—When the decay reaches 
à E the pulp, which surrounds the nerve, tooth- 

These germs multiply with amazing ache follows. City eui baer eka 
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live! Thats 
how long 
Kuma-part 
Kuff Buttons 


are guaran- 
L “Gm teed to last 
2 -for fife! 


4 


—but only if the name KUM-A-PART 
is on it. Many separable cuff buttons 
look like KUM-A-PARTS but in no other 
can you be sure of lifetime wear. 


And their simplicity! Click open—snap 
shut—that's all—efficiency without fuss. 
The modern man unsnaps his cuff—he 
doesn't force his hand thru. 


And how rately ‘ig utility combined with 
such good looks. KUM-A-PARTS are 
beauty spots in your cuffs. Their smart 
designs are the quiet signs which dis- 
tinguish the exceptional from the merely 
good. 


And KUM-A-PARTS cost no more than 
ordinary cuff buttons—$1.50 to $25 for 
the finer grades at Jewelers—50c and 
$1.00 for popular priced ones at Men’s 
Shops. 

Write for Correct Dress Chart I. 
The Baer & Wilde Company, Attleboro, Mass. 


UMAPART 


TRADE MARK REO. U.S.PAT.OFF. 


Something, a whiplash in his voice, 
made her wince and look up at him. 
He was standing on the rug, a homely 
figure, yet with something splendid 
about his awkward squared shoulders, 
the lift of his plain, earnest face. He 
was the kind of man who let life take 
it out of him, that he might take the big 
thing out. of life: which wasn’t success, 
or any visible product—rather some 
strange and revivifying refreshment for 
the spirit, that, running like sap through 
a green tree, would Loeb him forever 
virile, forever young! 

“Hold dinner back a bit," he said, 
“will you, old girl? I'm going on down to 
see Daggert.” . 


AGGERT lived on Park Avenue. He 
saw Henry Chard in a room rich with 
the haze of his after-dinner cigar, on a rug 


| that would have bought No. 7 Wistaria 


Street and left something over for repairs. 
He was director of the bank, president of 
the board of trade, and several other 
things; but to Henry and Ella Chard he 
was the whole Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation of the United States of America! 

* You've always come across promptly 
with your payments, Chard.” 

“T know it, sir; but things have hap- 
pened.” 

“Sickness?” 

“No, sir; but we had a funeral at our 
house on Friday.” 

* H'm—and a wedding on Saturday. I 
heard about that. Not even relations?" 

"No, sir. But the old lady used to give 
me cookies, and she died in a boarding- 
house. After we'd paid up her room rent 
they wanted to dump her in the street. 
So I looked after her. Why waste good 
dollars on an undertaking parlor when 
you have a home?" 

Mr. Daggert looked at Henry Chard 
closely. He crossed to an overstuffed 
chair and began to toy with a pencil and a 
bit of paper on his knee. “Whom did you 
marry off, Chard? I heard you took the 
couple off the sidewalks of New York." 

"Pretty nearly, sir. She was a nice 
little girl in our office, and he was one of 
the outside men; gay, and might make 
a lot of unhappiness if—if he had nothing 
totie to. I figured she'd sort of cable him 
down to life, so I started them on the new 
block, Poplar Street. He'll grow an inch 
every time he comes in his own front 
door, Mr. Daggert.” 

Yi Have you kept your own place in re- 
pair? 

Henry's tired, heavy eyes brightened: 
* Stained the roof and painted her up last 
vacation, sir; and I’ve got a peach of a 
little garden. Yes, sir, I've not been 
ashamed to take in some of my tomatoes 
to the president of our company, that's 
how I feel about our place, Mr. Daggert; 
it's just home to my wife and to me." 

a] get you. Well—I’ll take this matter 
up with the office, and they'll notify you 
in a couple of days. You certainly look 
like a home product, Chard.” 

In other words, the great J. J. Daggert 
promised nothing! 

The mills of the gods can be frightfully 
slow at any job. By the time Thursday 
came Henry hadn’t any starch left out- 
side of what came with his collar! And 
when you add to his mental state the fact 
that a good woman can give you such a 
going-over that she always touches the 


raw, you can see that his fingers trembled 
as he looked over Thursday’s mail. 
There was a post card of Atlantic City 
from the Raneys, and a blue envelope 
from the Newark office of the Building 
and Loan! He read them both with Ella 


looking over his shoulder. 


We are cutting our time here two days, 
We're just crazy to get into 32 Poplar Street, 
You started something when you planned this 
couple, we'll tell the world. Lots of love. 

Epna anp Rarru Raney. 


When it came to the other, for a minute 
something got across Henry Chard’s line 


of vision. He turned to Ella. “Read it 
out, old girl. I can’t just quite see the 
thing.” 


Mn. Henry T. CHARD 

Dear Sir: This office has arranged an ex- 
tension of ten days from date on your semi- 
annual payment on property at 7 Wistana 
St., Arlington, N. J. Please make note of same. 

We have also a proposition to make to you. 
We offer a position as traveling representative 
of this company at $2,500 and expenses per 
annum. If you are willing to consider this, 
kindly see our Mr. Manning of this office at 
your earliest convenience. 

Very truly yrs., 
B. K. Yeats, 


Per S. C. C. Managing Secretary 


„Across the bottom of this was written 
diagonally an illuminating sentence: 


Please consider this offer. We have been 
using for this job picked men of what I may 
call the sporting type. It seems to me a mis- 
take. These men work the “home idea” as 
an experiment. You would put it across as an 
experience. DAGGERT. 


Enclosed also was a square of paper 
such as draftsmen use. In bold type 
Henry Chard read what seemed familiar 
phrases: 


Why Waste Good Money on an Under- 
Taking Parlor? 


Have a Home! 


Are You Under Size, Young Man? Grow 
an Inch Every Time You Enter Your 
Own Front Door! 


Have a Garden in Your Own Back Yard. 
A Dozen Tomatoes for Your Boss May 
Mean a Raise! 


Have a Home! 
The Building and Loan Association Will 
Make This Possible! 


ELA spoke first, out of a gasping silence. 
“Henry,” she said, “two thousand five 
hundred and expenses! Darling! And 
now you're a human dray horse at eight- 
een hundred!” 

Henry nodded. He didn’t attempt to 
answer. 

“Henry, think what it means.” 

“T know,” he said, “it means travel.” 
He smiled, as one who looks at old, en- 
chanting trails. 

Ella suddenly remembered something. 
crowd be a lot away from home, wouldnt 
you! 

He turned around. “Why, yes, I guess 
I would.” 

She met the moment practically. “Oh 
well, I could get along all right. We'd 
sell the house and I'd go to Mother's. 
You've certainly worked enough in that 
garden to last a hundred years!" 

But Henry this time made no answer. 
Thoughtfully he went out through the 


So 
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The Broadway Limited, famous Pennsylvania Rail- 
road flyer, crossing the Rockville Bridge over the Sus- 
quehanna River. The Hamilton times this popular 
train. (Picture used by permission of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.) 


jaamiltioen 


Be as Sure of ‘Your lime as 
the Railroad Conductor is of His 


This accurate watch 
keeps America’scrack 
trains on schedule. 


" HAT TIME HAVE 
YOU?" Ask this 
question of a group of 
business men. Out come i 
their watches. One watch & 
is three minutes slow, 
another five minutes fast, 
and so on. But ask this question 
of a group of railroad men. If there 
is any variation, it is usually only 
a matter of seconds. 


Yet it is so very easy for everv 
business and professional man to 
have a watch as unfailingly accurate 
as the railroad man's. When you 
buy a watch, get the make he uses. 
For thirty years there has been one 
watch that has been generally 
favored on America's railroads, a 
watch that has earned the unique 
distinction of being called *The 
Railroad Timekeeper of America." 


This watch of accuracy fame is 
the Hamilton. It rides in cab and 
coach of such famous fliers as the 


xx: 


years. 


M. Stoll, conduct 
the Broadway Limited, has 
carried a Hamilton for 26 


piece design. 


Twentieth Century, the 
California Limited, the 
Broadway Limited, and 
the Olympian. When 
you buy a Hamilton, 
accuracy is assured. 


^ The secret of Hamil- 
ton's accuracy is capacity 
to take infinite pains. 
With us every watch is 
an individual piece of 
fine mechanism, tested and re-tested 
until final accuracy is obtained. 


No Hamilton leaves our factory 
until it has proved itself worthy of 
the Hamilton name, and is ready 
to serve you as an accurate time- 
keeper. This insures the quality of 
the Hamilton Watch that you pur- 
chase and enables us to give a 
broad guarantee of satisfaction. 


P Arn MR 


tor of 


When you buy a Hamilton you 
can do so with the profound as- 
surance that, with proper care, it 
will give you accurate time for 
years to come. À Hamilton Watch 
to suit your individual preference 
may be selected from a number of 
Beautiful cases and dials. Some are 


At left—the new Master- 
Hamilton 
pocket watches may be 
had in yellow, «white or 
green gold, 14k or filled, 
plain or engraved. Prices 
$48 to $250. You can 
choose from a wide variety 
of cases and dials. 


Above—the Hamil- 
ton Strap Watch for 
men. Square Model. 
A timepiece of re- 
markable conveni- 
ence plus Hamilton 
accuracy. en or 
white gold, 14k or 
gold filled. Leather 
strap and luminous 
dial. Prices $55 and 
$8. . . . 


At left —the new 
Tonneau model 
wrist watch for 
women. Hamilton 
Wrist Watches 
come in silk ribbon 
models, detachable 
bracelet models and 
strap models. Cases 
are plain or en- 
graved in yellow, 
white or green gold, 
14k and filled. 


simple, graceful, and chaste. Some 
are beautifully engraved and 
ornamented. All have an intrinsic 
beauty that will keep them fashion- 
able after years of service. 


Ask your jeweler to show you a 
Hamilton today. He can show you 
Hamilton pocket and strap watches 
for men and charming wrist 
watches for women. Send for a 
copy of our new illustrated book- 
let, “The Timekeeper.” Address 
Dept. 4-B1, Hamilton Watch Co., 
on the Lincoln Highway, Lancaster, 


‘Pa. U. S. A. 
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AUTO 


Enamels 


a 

Never learned it 
in college; but— 
She knew a thing or two when 
she decided the old car couldn’t go 
through another summer *'looking 
that way." More a man’s work 
than a girl's, but a lot of "em are 
doingsome mighty nicejobs with one 
ortwocoats of Effecto Auto Enamel. 
Effecto is the original automobile 
enamel— not a paint, wax or polish. 
It dries in twenty-four hours, with- 
out runs, laps or brush marks, leaving 

a tough lustrous finish. 


Sold in eight live enamel colors, 
Finishing (clear varnish) and Top 
& Seat Dressing, by paint and hard- 
ware dealers everywhere. 

Free Quarter Pint Can Black Effecto Enamel 


Send a dime to cover packing and mailing cost and we 
will send you a quarter pint of Black Effecto Enamel 
which you can try out on a fender or wheel. 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of 
Local Dealers Sent on Request 


If you wish a professional finishing job, your auto- 
mobile painter can secure the very best results with one 
of the several Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-INC. 
151 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 97 Courtwright Street 
Beidgeharg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 


the surface and 
Sioa save all 4 ry horns 


tiny kitchen and stood on the back porch. 

Bis new beets were up, and the two 
eggplants were climbing. It was growing 
darker, but he could just see. The grass 
was long enough to mow again; he'd have 
to stay late on Saturday, but somehow 
he'd doit. A song sparrow piped up tune- 
fully on the telegraph wire. Next door, 
Edward Bailey was doing something to 
his radio. And he could smell their 
syringa bush. 

Suddenly, something hurt him about it 
all, hurt him so he couldn't bear it! He 
swung on his heel and went inside. 


HE HAD made up his mind the next 
morning when he got to the office. 
He had already told Ella. He was going 
to turn Daggert's proposition down! 

It made hes feel, as he opened up his 
ledger, dead serious, and yet there was 
with it all the satisfaction deeply hid in his 
soul that he had chosen to stick to the 
grind. There had been a chance of getting 
away from it, and voluntarily he ha 
turned it down! It made, that power to 
choose, atl the difference in the world! 

The garden was what had done it: No; 
7 Wistaria Street had, it seemed, its own 
bright cohorts to plead its homely cause— 
the scent of turned-up soil and mown 
grass, the tender green of first Jeafings, the 
piping of baby birds. The garden, the 
work of his hands, plus the power of new 
creation, had done it all for Henry Chard! 

He opened his thick ledger cheerfully. 

“Boss wants to see you, Chard.... 
Yeh, I guess he means right now. Yeh, 
guess he’s got it in for you; he’s been on 
the warpath all morning.” 

Henry Chard took the message gravely. 
He got up and walked steadily to the end 
of ihe big office and went through the 
door marked “Private.” 

“H’m, you’re Chard, are you? Just 
wait, Chard.” 

Henry waited. He waited with a hid- 
den smile that he had ever feared this big 
man, or felt overwhelmed in his presence! 
The boss was getting bald, and. 
tainly had too much under his vest; 
living in a hotel like that and eating high. 
What that poor old duffer needed was ex- 
ercise, to sweat under a lawn-mower, for 
instance, or a hoe. : 

The boss swung about in his swivel 
chair. “Well, Chard, you've been play- 
ing high jinks with my office force, mess- 


he cer-. 


ing with my employees, I understand." 

‘I don't quite get you, sir?" Henry 
lifted his straight, blue eyes. : 

“What the dickens did you mean 

etting rid of my best stenographer? 1 
ear she 
Saturday. 
“T guess that’s right, sir, if you mean 
Miss Wilde." 

"Haven't you been long enough with 
this concern to know it's awkward to lose 
an outside man at this time of year?" 

*' [t's a little inconvenient, sir, I admit, 
but a wedding trip lasts all your life!" 

The boss made his lips a grim line. He 
seemed to be taking stock of Henry Chard 
for the first time as an individual entity. 

“ Are you the person who has brought 
garden stuff to my desk a couple of times?" 

Henry Chard raised his head. “Yes, 
sir, I'm the one." 

The boss straightened. ‘‘ Well, Chard, 
I might as well tell you right now I'm 
not allowed to eat tomatoes; so next time 
bring me raw carrots or something that's 
in my darned diet list! I guess that’s all, 
Chard." 


HENRY CHARD backed to the door, 
but the rasping voice recalled him. 
“Oh, by the way, there's a little some- 


got married at your house on 


'thing else, Chard. We are juggling our 


office force to get a better grip on things. 
This company is growing, and we have 
no room for soreheads or shirkers. We 
want red-blooded men who ain't afraid 
of spending their life force on this special 
line. We've figured that the men who are 
frugal enough and wise enough to cut out 
the fancy touches and reach down into 
the toe of the stocking for the kind of 
things that count are the men we're 
going to favor in this office.” 

“Yes, sir," said Henry. . 

“The man who plants a seed in his own 
garden, Chard, and works to make it 
grow, will do the same thing in his com- 


pany,” . 
“Yes, sir?" said Henry; he kept his 
steady eyes on the big man in the chair— 

*"[hat's about all, Chard. From the 
first of the month you'll have Hazlett's 


desk, with young Updyke as your assist- 
ine (And I might as well tell you, 
ard— 


“Yes, sir," said Henry. 
* [t'll mean a pretty substantial raise! 
Now get out, Chard; I'm busy." 


We Americans Buy Billions 
of Flowers a Year 


(Continued from page 51) 


*'Next to roses, carnations have the 
widest popularity. Lilies of the valley 
are always in demand, especially for 
weddings. In the autumn, everybody 
wants chrysanthemums; just as, in spring, 
people want tulips, daffodils, narcissus, 
and the other flowers of the bulb families. 
Florists sell great quantities of sweet peas 
from January until hot weather, when 
the demand falls off, because so many 
persons are raising their own flowers then. 

*But the rose is without a doubt 
the all-year favorite with the people of 
this country, because it is the only 
flower which, even in the commercial 


greenhouses, yields a first-quality bloom 
throughout the whole year. 

“The flower which most nearly ap- 
proaches the rose in this particular is the 
carnation, that splendid greenhouse devel- 
opment of the old-fashioned garden pink. 

he carnation can be supplied in good 
condition during ten months of the year— 
all save July and August. - It does not do 
well in these hot summer months, because 
it is a greenhouse proposition, pure and 
simple; it thrives only under the condi- 
tions that can be maintained in green- 
houses during most of the year. 

* [n winter, for example, about the only 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER 


Putting the highways to greater use - 


HOSE who have fostered motor bus 
travel have tremendously increased the 
importance and value of American highways, 
making them serve a greater percentage of 


the people. 


The rapid country wide adoption of this new 
nieans of highway transportation is proof of 
its popularity. A network of motor bus lines 
has spread from coast to coast, opening up 
new communities and serving as feeders to our 
great steam and electric railway systems. 


Firestone engineers, co-operating with the 
leadersin the bus field, have from the first given 
specialized thought to the development of bet- 
ter tires. Out of their experience and effort 
have come the Gum-Dipped Cord 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


and Steam-Welded Tube for buses and motor 
coaches. Original research in the structure and 
design of tires for this grueling service resulted 
in pneumatic equipment that makes bus 
travel both safe and comfortable, and bus 
operation more profitable. 

The Gum-Dipped Cord has a scientifically 
engineered tread for utmost security, and a 
carcass made extra strong and resilient by the 
special Firestone process of Gum-Dipping. 

Thousands of buses are equipped with 
Firestone Gum- Dipped Cords, because 
operators who keep record of costs know that 
the Firestone unit, consisting of casing, 
wheel, rim, flap and tube, means more 
mileage, lower fuel cost and a higher 
degree of dependable performance. 


FACTORIES: AKRON, OHIO, Hamilton, Ontario 
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GAIN and again people say, “How can such a watch be 
made to sell for 25 dollars. . . . . 2$ 


It is the natural question to ask—for to all aac 
the watch might just as well cost four times as much. 


The $25 price is possible because of the determination of 
The Keystone Watch Case Company to put out a watch at 
this price and their unusual facilities for doing so. This 
Company, established in 1853, is well known to jewelers all 
over this country —in fact, their products are known all over 
the world. Their reputation has always been of the high- 
est—their Jas. Boss case is famous in the jewelry trade. 


Several years ago, they decided that there would be a large 
demand for a really good, well-designed, accurate $25 watch. 
Their technical men got to work. The result was the 
Keystone Standard Watch! 


It is a thin model, beautifully made and cased in the 
celebrated Jas. Boss 14 K gold-filled case. It can be had in 
either white or green. The dial is metal with raised nu- 
merals. 


Whether you are buying a watch for yourself, or as a. gift, 
be sure to ask your jeweler to show you the Keystone Stand- 
ard, for that is the watch you will select. 


Meanwhile write for descriptive booklet. 


Made and guaranteed by The Keystone Watch Case Company, sold by 
jewelers everywhere. If your jeweler does not carry, send your order 
direct to this Company at Riverside, N. J. Made in America. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY 


Established 1853 
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change in temperature in our greenhouses 
is from sixty degrees at night to sixty-five 
degrees on dark days and seventy degrees 
on bright days. In summer, however, we 
have to depend on, and submit to, natural 
heat, whatever its extremes may be. All 
vegetation does better under equable 
conditions. Still, even in July and August 
first-class roses can be produced in green- 
houses; but not carnations. 

“When they reach market the carna- 
tion still cannot compete with the rose. 
The average patron of a florist’s shop 
thinks nothing of paying three dollars a 
dozen up for roses; but if he is charged 
that much for carnations he is likely to 
‘holler, although carnations are as ex- 
pensive to grow and to market as roses 
are. However, they do not Zook like as 
much for the money. " 

je. 

“Most people take for granted the 

great variety of magnificent roses 
we now have. They know Tittle or noth- 
ing of what man has done to improve on 
nature, by taking her wildings and cross- 
ing and recrossing them, so as to offset, 
the weak points of one with the strong 
points of another. 

“This hybridizing has been going on 
since the dawn of civilization. But it is 
only within very recent years that there 
has been developed the type called the 
hybrid tea rose. This is now generally 
acknowledged to be the queen of all other 
types. Without it, the present greenhouse 
production of cut roses would be im- 
possible. 

“When I was a boy, and that was only 
a little over thirty years ago, the great 
type of rose was the hybrid perpetual. 

owever, in spite of its name, this type 
did not bloom perpetually; but, at most, 
only a few times after early summer. 
And the later blooms were usually inferior 
to the first. 

“I suppose it seemed like a perpetual 
bloomer in the old days, since at that 
time the only other roses were strictly 
June roses. Probably few of the young 
people of to-day realize that June became 
the great month for weddings because 
in our mothers’ or grandmothers’ time 
first-class roses were scarcely to be had, 
except in that month. 

“There was, for example, that famous 
old hybrid perpetual called the General 
Jacqueminot, or, more simply, the Jack 
rose. The mere mention of it will awaken 
in most elderly folk a flood of sentimental 
memories. Indeed, this brilliant scarlet 
and highly fragrant rose is still extensively 
grown in gardens, especially by those who 
love the old-fashioned. 

"Our greenhouse business here was 
founded bv my father in 1872; and for 
many years its rose-growing consisted sole- 
ly in bringing in plants like the Jacque- 
minot from the outdoor garden, and 
forcing their limited crop in the green- 
house. This was the general situation 
then; and the only commercial green- 
houses were of the small and purely local 
type. 

“The situation began to change with 
the coming of the first tea roses. For they 
had not only charm of form, color, and 
fragrance, but also the wonderful quality 
of really blooming perpetually through 
the summer; or at least to an extent 
justifying the popular name of ‘monthly 
rose. 


We Americans Buy Billions of Flowers a Year, by FRANK B. COPLEY 


“You don't have to be so very old 
to remember the first tea roses. They 
were introduced into America by way of 
Europe, the most famous probably being 
the Catherine Mernet. Among the earli- 
est ones developed here were the Bride 
and the Bridesmaid. Other tea roses of 
that period also bore the name of ‘Bride’ 
in some form, showing how the old associa- 
tion of roses with weddings continued to 
survive. 

“The first big success among outdoor 
hybrid teas was, I believe, the La France. 
Some claim that its fragrance has not 
been equaled by that of any tea rose 
which has been developed since. Even 
now, the La France continues to be sold 
for gardens. : 

* Fragrance, by the way, is a very inter- 
esting thing. Botanists say it is entirely 
a matter of gland secretions. In some 
plants, as in tea roses, the glands are in 
the flower petals. In other cases, as in the 
sweetbrier, the glands are in the leaves. 

“What is a bre fragrance to one 
person may sicken another. And, of 
course, people differ greatly in the keen- 
ness of their sense of smell. But it is also 
a curious fact that a rose which has very 
little fragrance in one locality may have 
a good deal in another. Cases have been 
reported of roses developing a high fra- 
grance in India, whereas in this country 
the same roses have none at all. 

“Moreover, a rose may differ greatly 
in the degree of its fragrance at different 
times in the same place. The explanation 
in both cases seems to be that fragrance 
is brought out by heat and moisture— 
anec ille by moisture. India, for exam- 
ple, is a much more humid country than 
ours. And it goes without saying that the 
amount of moisture in the air 1s not al- 
ways the same in the same place. 

"Probably you have had the experi- 
ence of being out some evening when the 
fragrance of apple blossoms, lilacs, honey- 
suckle, or other garden flowers was so 
great as to be almost overpowering. The 
reason for it was that these evenings were 
particularly humid. Your garden is al- 
ways sweetest on a sultry summer night. 


“Pe RETURN to that early hybrid tea 
rose, the La France. While it was.and 
has remained a big success in gardens, it 
left much to be desired as a greenhouse 
producer for the cut-flower trade. In 
order that you may get good roses at 
your florist's, the greenhouse grower has to 
consider not only such qualities as form, 
color, fragrance, foliage, and length of 
stem, but also the flower's keeping 
quality, and its ability to withstand the 
hardships of shipping. Also, on account 
of the costliness of his space, the green- 
house grower must have frequency and 
profusion of bloom. 

“The first hybrid tea to be more or 
less satisfactory in all these particulars 
was the Killarney, a pink rose bred by 
A. Dickson and Son, of Ireland. I remem- 
ber well the sensation this Irish rose made, 
about 1900, when it first struck this 
country. It seemed to create new green- 
houses overnight! It is no exaggeration 
to say that the greenhouse construction 
which could be directly traced to the 
breeding of this one rose amounted to over 
four X dollars! 

“Following this notable success, the 
breeding or hybridizing of roses became 


' This watch chain was 
designed for summer wear 


IT sECURES the watch neatly when the vest is 
left behind. During the hot morning at the office 
or shop—the afternoon of peche long sunny 
days in the open— during all these vestless hours 
the Simmons Belt Chain will be worn. 

Its strong patented clasp locks securely around 
the belt. jj at the desire of the wearer, the 
pressure of a finger releases it. 


The Belt Chain shows the finished craftsman- 
ship of all Simmons Chains and the same variety 
of link designs. Gold, green gold or Platinumgold 
is drawn over stout base metal by the special 
Simmons process of manufacture. 

Your jeweler believes in Simmons Belt Chains. 
They are reasonably priced—from $2.50 to $10. 
R. F. Simmons Company, Attleboro, Mass. 
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East of Suez-orWest 


No matter where you are, you will find 
Longines Watches for sale at the leading 
jewelers. 

Accuracy and beauty have carried the 
Longines Watch over the borders of all 
countries and into the lives of the men 
and women of every nation. For over 
fifty years the Longines Watch has been 
recognized as the “standard of the 
world.” 

New York, Paris, London, Rome, Pekin, 
Tokio . . no matter where, in the 
pockets or on the wrists of men and 
women who value accuracy and beauty 
in watches there are more Longines 
Watches than others. 

Leading jewelers wear them and recom- 
mend them. They will gladly show yoü 
the latest Longine models, priced from 
$35 up to $1000. And, in case of acci- 
dent, co are im aw aan carry 
in stock a supply of interchangeable 
parts. Write to us for a booklet ofetyles 
and for names of jewelers;nearest you. 
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U. S. Naval Observatory, Wasbington: 
Here watches are tested for accuracy 
before acceptance for Government 
service. After a six months' accuracy 
trial, 144 Longines were passed and 
accepted for torpedo boat service. 
More than thosefurnished by a//com- 
peting firms combined (since 1916). 
In 1922 accuracy trial, nine out of the 
ten accepted were Longines. 
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AWARDS 


At Geneva Observatory, Swit- 
zerland: In 1924 accuracy 
test Longines obtained first 
prize of series and ten first 
and second prizes. In 1923 
Longines were awarded 
one first prize and ten ad- 
ditional first and second 
prizes. 


At Neuchatel Observatory, 
Switzerland: Since 1905, 
Longines Watches have re- 
ceived 365 awards in Inter- 
national accuracy contests. 
During 1924 Longines re- 
ceived in accuracy contests 
seventeen first prizes. 


At Kew Teddington Observa- 
tory, England: Since 1910 
Longines Watches have re- 
ceived 132 accuracy awards, 
won in International Con- 
tests. During 1918 accu- 
racy test Longines made 
the World's record for best 
performance. Since 1919 
all Longines Watches sub- 
mitted passed with men- 

tion "especially good.” 
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firmly established in this country; and it 
is now so advanced here that I think we 
have gone ahead of Europe. All of us who 
ever have grown, sold, or bought a rose 
ought to deeply grateful to these 
‘breeders.’ Yet few persons have ever 
heard of them. 

“T confess that, apart from the sixth 
sense it is said to require, their work 
demands more patience than I possess. 
There is not only the matter of selecting 
the right female plant and the right male, 


| and of fertilizing the female, or seed- 


bearer, with pollen from the male; but, 
following the planting of your ripened 
seeds, you have to wait six months for 
these seeds to germinate, and another 
year for your seedlings to bloom! All this 
involves careful and systematic labeling, 
observation, and record, keeping. 

“In these days, too, a breeder must 
make almost endless different ‘crosses,’ 
and raise an immense number of seedlings, 
to stand much chance of getting a rose 
which will be an improvement on the 
existing varieties. 

“For example, take the work of Alex- 
ander Montgomery, of Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts, whose seedlings we disseminate. 
In 1922, Montgomery raised 2,000 seed- 
lings. Eight of these were considered 
worthy to be sent me for my judgment, 
and out of the eight we finally selected 
one as worthy of dissemination. In 1925, 
Montgomery raised 3,500 seedlings, from 
which we selected twenty-four to study; 
in 1924, he raised about ten thousand 
seedlings. 

“This is typical of the work of such 
other well-known breeders as M. H. 
Walsh, of Woods Hole, Massachuseetts; 
John Cook, of Baltimore; E. G. Hill, of 
Richmond, Indiana; and Fred Howard, 
of Los Angeles. Usually, in return for a 
royalty on the sales, the breeder grants 
to one or more other firms the right to 
disseminate his successes. A new rose 
cannot be copyrighted or patented; but 
the ethical right of the breeder to control 
its sale for a year or more is generally 
respected. His reward for a success may 
range all the way from ten thousand to a 
hundred thousand dollars. 

“Of the breeders I have mentioned, 
Montgomery has to his credit such ‘best 
sellers’ among roses as the Hadley, Mrs. 
Charles Russell, Crusader, Pilgrim, Com- 
monwealth, and Templar. Walsh has the 
Hiawatha, Newport Fairy, and Lady 
Gay; Cook has the Radiance, My Mary- 
land, and Francis Scott Key; Hill. has the 
Columbia, Premier, and America; while 
Howard has just come into wide fame 
with his Los Ángeles. 


"NOT all the great successes among 
hybrid teas have come from deliber- 
ate breeding. Many new ones are ‘sports.’ 
In an apparently spontaneous way, a 
rosebush—as well as other plants—will 
now and then bear a shoot varyin 
markedly from the rest of the bush; an 
this is known as a 'sport.' : 
“A few years after the pink Killarney 
was introduced here from Tead, it de- 
veloped a white sport; and it is a very 
remarkable thing that these white sports 
appeared, that same year, in six or seven 
different places! Several of them were put 
on the market, but that of the Waban 


AWITTNAUER COMPANY - New York MONTREAL PANIS. Rose Conservatories, of Natick, Massa- 
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“The pink Killarney and its white 
sports were single roses. A little later, 
however, the Waban white sport, in its 
turn, ‘sported’ a double white rose at the 
Budlong Rose Company, of Auburn, 
Rhode Island; and this Double White 
Killarney is now a great standard white 
rose. Thousands of brides have carried 
it without knowing anything of its inter- 
SS history. 

" Why these sports occur, nobody seems 
to understand. What we do know is that, 
while a pink rose will sport white, and a 
white will sport pink, neither pink nor 
white will sport crimson, scarlet, or 
yellow! 

“Some of the ‘best sellers’ have come, 
also, from chance seedlings. A conspicu- 
ous example of this is the Ophelia, which 
stood first among the ‘Favorite Dozen 
Bush Roses’ in a recent referendum or 
vote conducted by the American Rose 
Society. The Ophelia came from a seed 

od gathered entirely at hazard in the 
nglish nurseries of William Paul and 
Sons. 

“It is of great interest that the Ophelia, 
whose parentage is not known, has been 
peculiarly rich both in seedlings and in 
sports. Ophelia’s most famous sport is 
the Madame Butterfly. Another and 
more recent one is the Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge. 

“Now the Ophelia is classed as a pink 
rose, while the NE Calvin Coolidge is a 
yellow one; and this may seem to contra- 
dict my statement that pink roses do not 
sport yellow. But Ophelia is not a pure 

ink; its salmon-flesh tint shades to yel- 
ow at the base. This may indicate that a 
sport is to be explained by a tendency to 
revert to the type of some ancestor, more 
or less remote. And the fact that hybrid 
teas have such mixed ancestries may 
account for their peculiar tendency to 
sport. 


s E LARGE disseminators of roses 
are continually hearing of new 
breedings, sports, or chance seedlings, 
_ which are proclaimed by their originators 
or discoverers to be world-beaters. As 
most of them have to be investigated, we 
are called on to do a lot of traveling. There 
is no such thing as absolute uniformity of 
conditions among greenhouses, still less 
among gardens; and, under different con- 
ditions, the behavior of a rose may be 
greatly different. So the judging of new 
roses calls for much comparison of notes. 
“Some roses which are great successes 
in the greenhouse are failures in the 
garden. In other cases, it is just the 
reverse. Again, there are roses, such as 
Killarney and Ophelia, which are mag- 
nificent successes both in the greenhouse 
and in the garden. Our usual course is to 
test a rose first for its greenhouse possi- 
bilities, then see how it does outdoors in 
our experimental garden. 

“There are scores of hybrid tea roses 
that have done well in gardens; but not 
more than ten or twelve have proved 
satisfactory for the greenhouses which 
produce for the cut-flower trade. 

“Take the one matter of foliage: When 
you buy roses at your florists your 
pleasure in their form, color, and fra- 
grance is greatly enhanced if the stems are 
long and have plenty of beautiful leaves. 

* At the same time, it is specially im- 
portant that the foliage should be able 


*DoN'r you worry, 
Miss Betty. You'll 
be ready in plenty 
of time. You have 
ten minutes more 
by the clock, and 
that clock is always 
right.” 


Chust a Sessions and 


youll always be on time 


Tuus new tambour model, we have 
named Duet No. 1, because it 
strikes the hours on musical two- 
tone chimes. Hand rubbed, 21in- 
ches long, 9% inches high, 6-inch 
porcelain or silver dial, graceful 
scroll hands, gold plated sash, 
convex glass, 8-day movement. 

DOR Loy eue dejes $19.00 


REVERE 


Banso clock: 354% inches high, 10 
inches wide; glass panels decorated 
in colors with lighthouse and full- 
rigged ship; 6-inch silver dial, 
convex glass, gold plated sash. 
Eight day. Without strike, 
$24.50. With strike (hours and 
halves) ...... eere $20.00 
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Clocks 


DEPENDABLE TIME 


**. . . I don't know how we ever got along before we had our 


Sessions Clock. But now, we are always on time. We catch trol- 
leys and trains as regularly as we used to miss them. We meet all 
appointments. The children reach school on time. My husband 
is on time at his office. We go to church on time on Sundays. As 
individuals and as a family we are happier and more comfortable 
because we always know exactly what time itis... ” 


Handsome designs 


IT Is a great pleasure to show you among our present models many 
of the designs which our grandmothers and great-grandmothers 
loved, practically unchanged since their day, and as lovely as 
ever. In others you will notice changes which modern ideas of 
decoration have introduced. And many belong entirely to the 
modern pertod. 

You may choose tambour, tsaio or Colonial clocks for wall, 
mantel, desk or dresser, suitable for every room. 


Compare with museum pieces 


Ir WouLp be interesting for you to compare our clocks with the 
almost priceless ones you find in museums. There is no better 
way to appreciate Sessions beauty. And when you remember that 
their charm is seconded by their accuracy as time-keepers, you 
can readily understand that such a comparison never fails to 
make one surprised at our low prices. 


Mellow, floating tones 


WE HAVE recently applied for a patent on a new “chime stand” 
—the piece which holds the chime rods, because we have dis- 
covered a way to make the tones sweeter and more prolonged. 
There is no harshness or hurry when they mark the hours. Clear 
and sweet, the tones seem to float in the air with a homelike 
sense of security and comfort, of peace and beauty, very de- 
lightful to hear. 


A glimpse in ‘‘Friendly Clocks" 
You will find Sessions Clocks at stores noted for their good tastc 


and good values. 


“Friendly Clocks” is the title of a little book that will give 
you a glimpse of our models. We will gladly give you a copy frec. 
Send us the coupon below and we will mail one to you at once. 


THE SESSIONS CLOCK CO. 
Dept. D-2 Forestville, Conn. 
Neto York: 1750 Woolworth Bldg. 
Chicago: 5 North Wabash Avenue 


SESSIONS CLOCK CO., Dept. D-2 
Forestville, Conn. 


Please send me “Friendly Clocks" booklet with 
pictures and prices of thirty-two clocks and candle- 
sticks, suicable for various rooms. 
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“M um” 


takes all odor out 
of perspiration 


Every woman who values the 
appeal of her feminine charm should 
know about “Mum,” the dainty and 
effective cream-deodorant. 

“Mum” keeps you free all day and 
evening from the inevitable odor of 
perspiration that is so destructive to 
your personal daintiness. 

Careful women use “Mum” regu- 
larly with the sanitary napkin— 
proof of its effectiveness and Safoey. 

“Mum” is 25c and soc at all 
stores, or see Special Offer. 

(Men also know that ‘‘Well-groomed’’ 

means more than “Well-dressed.” They 

are just as alive to the importance of 

using *Mum" to prevent the unpleasant 

odor of perspiration as women are.) 
Remove Unwanted Hair 


There is a safe, quick, sure way of 
removing unwanted hair from the 
underarms, face, neck or limbs. 

Evans’s Depilatory Outfit does not 
make the hair come back coarser as 
shaving does. Complete outfit ready for 
instant use—enough to last for months 
—75 cents at stores or see Special Offer. 


Special Offer Coupon 
Mum Mfg. Co., 1121 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Herewith..............for offer checked. O “Mum” 
25c. ] "Amoray" Powder Perfume Tale 25c. 
O Evans’s Depilatory Outfit 75c. O Both 
“Mum” and “Amoray” 40c. O All three—$1.25 


worth for $1. 


Name. 


Address .... 
Dealer’s Name 


Dealer’s Address 


to resist disease. Once we had a rose 
whose leaves mildewed to an extent that 
called for large quantities of sulphur. The 
sulphur checked the mildew all right, but 
it also spoiled the color of the bloom! So 
the rose had to go into the discard. 

“Then there is the matter of petals. 
Some roses which are fairly satisfacto 
in all other particulars have such soft 

etals that in shipping they are readily 
Bruiied and turn black. 

“There are interesting stories in the 
fate of some roses. Eight years ago, there 
came along a new and very pretty pink 
hybrid tea named ‘Rose Marie.’ Numer- 
ous greenhouse men agreed in judging 
this rose a failure, on the ground that it 
was weak-stemmed, and also lacked pro- 
duction. So Rose Marie dropped out of 
sight and we all supposed she was dead. 
Then suddenly she boomed forth anew. 
This time, however, she made no pretense 
of being a greenhouse rose, but only a 
garden one. The explanation is that a few 
of these plants found their way into a 
California garden, and there were worked 
up with such success that Rose Marie’s 
fame as a garden rose spread. So, after 


many tribulations, Rose Marie finally: 


found herself. 

“In deciding upon new roses, the green- 
house man has to consider the popular 
demand for colors. I should say that 
about thirty-five per cent of the roses sold 
are deep pink, thirty per cent light pink, 
and twenty per cent rose-pink, with the 
remaining fifteen per cent divided among 
white, yellow and red; meaning, by red, 
principally crimson and scarlet. . 

“The overwhelming call for the pinks 
is mainly due to the ha that about half 
of the roses sold are for display under 
artificial light, principally as table decora- 
tions; and the pinks show up more bril- 
i -under artificial light than any of 


"the other colors. However, I believe there 


would bea greater demand forthe reds were 
there a greater supply; and this applies to 
the yellows. White roses seem to have 
gone a little out of fashion, save for the 

ridal bouquet. The greatest call for them 
is therefore in May, June, September, and 
October—the most popular months for 
weddings. 

" Every variety of rose requires special 
treatment to grow it successfully; and 
some require so much more care than 
others that they have to be sold at a 
higher price. One of the reasons why 
there are not more red and yellow roses 
in the market is that, generally speaking, 
they have offered special problems in 
growing. 


ove tea roses, and, in fact, most other 
kinds, are alike in one respect: how- 
ever delicate they may appear, they are 
the biggest eaters, not to say the grossest 
feeders, in the flower world! To provide 
for this, the soil in our rose benches is one 
third manure. In these days of the auto- 
mobile, the problem of getting manure is 
becoming more and more serious. Our 
dairy farm gives us a large supply, but it 
has to be supplemented with shiploads of 
horse manure sent us from New York. 
"One third of our greenhouse soil is 
renewed each year. Every year, too, we 
renew one third of our rosebushes. This 
means that our plants produce almost 
continuously for three years before being 


retired. The only time they are permitted 
to become even partially dormant is in 
midsummer, when their production is 
more or less slowed down 1n response to 
the decreased demand. 

"Flowering is checked by pinching; 
that is, nipping out the center bud. This 
gives a new growth of wood in place of a 
flower. After the bud is nipped out, it 
takes from about five to eight weeks for 
the plant to flower again. But when the 
new flower comes, it can be cut withamuch 
longer stem, since back of it is a double 
growth of wood. 


"ANOTHER of the fine points of green- 
house work is forcing or retarding 
growth by increasing or decreasing tem- 
perature, in order to get a ‘crop’ of flowers 
at some special time, as at Easter. 

“The temperature in the various houses 
is carefully regulated, night and day. 
Owing to the amount of watering done, 
there is a great deal of moisture in green- 
houses. In winter, this moisture usually 
freezes in the cracks between the panes of 
glass, so as to make the place practically 
air-tight. Occasionally, however, there 
will come up a very high, dry, cold wind, 
which will penetrate the cracks, and then 
it is that the fires have to be kept 
roaring 

“As roses are cut for shipment, they 
are taken to a chamber where a tempera- 
ture of thirty-eight degrees is maintained 
by a system of overhead icing. Careful 
packing makes it practical to ship them 
for distances of over five hundred miles. 

“Though most of our flowers go to the 
New York and Boston markets, we ship 
regularly as far south as Washington and 
as far west as Buffalo. The flowers we 
ship at night reach the New York com- 
mission men early the next morning, and 
are in the hands of the retailers by eleven 
o'clock. In Buffalo, our flowers reach the 
retailers by three o'clock. It is practical 
for the retailer to keep them three or four 
days. 

""The wooden boxes used for shipment 
are iced, and the flowers are placed over 
the ice in layers, with cross-pieces to keep 
them in place. The express companies 
usually handle the boxes with care and 
expedition, but accidents do happen oc- 
casionally. Sometimes the heads of the 
flowers are broken off by standing a box 
on end; or the contents of a box are 
ruined by being placed next to a steam 
pipe in an express car, or by being left out 
on a platform to freeze." 

New York City consumes an enormous 
number of flowers; but the greatest ship- 
ping centers, in the order OF their impor- 
tance, are Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
and San Francisco. The greenhouse busi- 
ness in this country now amounts to over 
seventy-five million dollars a year. 

The most popular slogan ever devised 
is probably the familiar one, “ Say it with 
flowers." But we Americans never would 
have responded to it as we have, if we 
had really been a nation of mere “dollar 
chasers.” It appeals to us because we 
have both a sincere love of beauty and a 
desire to share it with others; because, 
too, there are so many times when the 
things we want to say can be best con- 
veyed by flowers—those silent yet elo- 
quent messengers from one Auman heart 
to another. 
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‘Doubles’ 


the beau 


Try this quick and simple 
method of shampooing, which 
thousands now use. 

See the difference it makes in 
the appearance of your hair. 

Note how it gives new life and 
lustre, how it brings out all the 
wave and color. 


See how soft and silky, bright 
and glossy your hair will look. 


"TE alluring thing about beautiful hair 
isn't the way it is worn. 

The real, IRRESISTIBLE CHARM is 
the life and lustre the hair itself contains. 


Fortunately, beautiful hair is no longer a 
matter of luck. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair if you 
shampoo it properly. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it soft 
andsilky. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, all the natural wave and color and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your hair 
has not been shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it can- 
not stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. 
The free alkali in 
ordinary soaps soon 
dries the scalp, makes 
the hair brittle and 
ruins it. 

Thatis why thou- 
sands of women, 
everywhere, now 
use Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo. 
This clear, pure and 
entirely greaseless 
product brings out 
all the real beauty 
of the hair and can- 
not possibly injure. 
It does not dry the 
scalp or make the 
hair brittle, no mat- 
ter how often you 
use it. 


If you want to 
see how really beautiful you can make 
your hair look, just follow this simple 
method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


Bine wet the hair and scalp in clear, 
warm water. Then apply a little Mulsified 
it in thor- 


cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbin 
all through 


oughly all over the scalp, an 
the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips, so as to loosen the dan- 
druff and small particles of dust and dirt that 
stick to the scalp. 


— 


After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather, give the hair a good rinsing. Then 
use another application of Mulsified, again 
working up a lather and rubbing it in briskly 
as before. After the final washing, rinse the 
hair and scalp in at least two changes of 
clear, fresh, warm water. This is very im- 
portant. 


Just Notice the Difference 


yo will notice the difference in your hair 
even before it is dry, for it will be delight- 
fully soft and silky. The entire mass, even 
while wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to 
the touch and be so clean it will fairly squeak 
when you pull it through your fingers. 


After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 


of your hair 


that your hair will dry quickly and evenly 
and have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered for 
your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule 
to set a certain day each week for a Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo. This regular weekly 
shampooing will keep the scalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to manage—and it will 
be noticed and admired by everyone. 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, any- 
where in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle 
should last for 
months. 

Splendid for children 
— fine for men. 


Mulsified 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
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A RAZOR'S 
BARK IS AS BAD 
AS ITS BITE 


Nowadays almost nobody slashes himself up 
‘with a razor each morning, since so many 
straights have given way to safeties. 

But that dry, semi-sore irritation that lin- 
gers fondly after a shave—the thing that 
happens to a normal skin when the razor 
barks it, even without biting—millions of 
men still stand for that. And there's no need 
of it. 

There are two reasons why a man's face 
may be uncomfortable after a shave: 

1. One is that his lather didn't soften the 
beard enough; that means that even the best 
Tamec is going to bark the skin as it tries to 
mow the barbed wire. 

Mennen's is, to my way of thinking, the 
absolute beard So aine y eie it's the 
one that has perfected the dermutation 
process. 

2. The other is that the skin may need 
attention. 

Mennen's contains boro-glycerine, the 
healing emollient that leaves your face soft, 
cool and pliable—so that you enjoy rubbing 
your hand over your chin. You feel as if 
you'd slipped something over on your face. 
And you have—one AAA 1 shave. 

It's all the better, too, if you follow up 
your shave with Mennen Talcum for Men. 
We make it neutral in tint so that it won't 
show on your face, with just the right kind— 
and amount—of scent. 7 

on 


‘Mennen Salerman) d 


MENNEN 


SHAVING CREA 


Thecapstayson, the 
cream comesout! No 
bother, no muss. 
Now the Mennen 
tube is as good 
asitscontents. 
Nuf sed. 


A Veteran Kennel Man Tells About 
His Most Wonderful Dogs 


(Continued from page 60) 


especially noted for its intelligence. Pat 
and his master lived in an outlying sec- 
tion of the city, several miles from the 
restaurant. Pat would leave home at a 
regular hour daily, join his master at 
lunch down-town, then return home alone. 

." At that time dogs were allowed to 


| ride on :.reet cars in Toronto. By going 


about as the constant companion of his 
master, Pat had got to know just what 
car lines would take him home and, what 
was more, he used the cars with the free- 
dom and confidence of a person, whenever 
he tired of walking. A number of times 
his master tried to lose him in the city, 
as a test. Instead of getting lost, Pat 
would reach home first. Very reluctantly 
the man consented to sell him, and we 
soon made Pat a champion. 

“A dog's eyes are a sure barometer of 
his intelligence. If the eyes of a dog in 

ood health are dull and lotes ou may 
eel sure that his brain has had little oppor- 
tunity to develop. And, just as men’s 
characters are mirrored in their faces, so 
is the dog’s in his eyes. I would say that, 
in seeking a really intelligent dog, it is 
safer to judge by what may be read in 
the eyes than by his breed. 

“A story is told of a dog owned by the 
late George E. Bartol, the financier who 
was responsible for the building of the 
Philadelphia Bourse. Mr. Bartol was a 
great lover of animals, and spent much 
of his time on a faım which he owned a few 
miles north of Downingtown. One day 
ħe took a horse to the nearby black- 
smith to be shod, and while at the shop 
a half-starved, ugly, yellow mongrel dog 
approached with a pathetic wag, and 
sniffed at his heels. 

“‘Better take that tyke along, sug- 
gested the smith. 'He's looking for a 
home.' 

“Tve two dogs now,’ Bartol objected. 

“When he started home with his 
horse, however, the yellow dog followed 
him. In the creature’s eyes was a pleading 
so earnest that it was not to be ignored. 
Bartol hesitated, and sensing his inde- 
cision the dog wagged his stub of a tail 
with eager friendliness. 

* "Well, come on then,’ invited the man, 
whereupon the dog bounded joyfully 
ahead. 

“The two dogs which the financier 
already possessed were French poodles 
of aristocratic lineage. At once they 
began to make life miserable for the low- 
born newcomer. At his friendly over- 
tures they snarled and drove him away. 

* But all of this the forlorn little stran- 
ger overlooked, in the depth of his grati- 
tude to the man who had given him a 
home. He was constantly at his new 
master's heels. 


“GOING in the barn one morning, Mr. 
Bartol discovered that one of his 
blooded Alderney cows had given birth toa 
calf. He stepped inside the stable to in- 
spect the new arrival when, furious at the 
intrusion and fancying her offspring in 
danger, the cow rushed upon him. Bartol 


was hurled into a corner, where the mad- 
dened beast set upon him with her horns. 
Helpless, and losing consciousness, he 
cried desperately for help. 

“ No human was near Lm The poodles, 
at a loss, backed away; but not so the 
despised yellow tyke. Squirming under 
the manger, he hurled himself at the ten- 
der nose of the cow, gripped it and held 
fast. Right and left, up and down, the 
cow thrashed the dog's small body, but 
pluckily the yellow cast-off clung on until 
the man who had befriended him crawled 
to safety. Then, his duty done, he too 
made his escape. Don't tell me that dog 
didn't think. 


“I AM told that the dog is the only 
animal that is capable of changing the 
expression of its eyes. If you own a dog. 
just watch his eyes when he wants some 
thing badly; they fairly will melt with 
pleading. Or when he is playful his eyes 
will sparkle with joy ind mischief, and 
likewise become reproachful at a slight. 

“Once we had a cocker spaniel, Betsy, 
who became so sympathetic with one of 
the household when something went 
wrong that she shed real tears. Let some- 
body dear to her cry, and Betsy would 
cry with them, big teardrops running 
from her eyes. 

“The collie, more than any other dog 
perhaps, is noted for its tenderness. A 
friend, William H. Schwinger of Buffalo, 
New York, had an unusual demonstration 
of this some time ago. He had shown 
some collies at Rochester, and at the close 
of the show had placed the dogs, three in 
number, in the tonneau of his car for the 
drive back to Buffalo. Arriving home 
late at night, he was nonplused to dis- 
cover that the most valuable of th 
three, Champion Ormskirk Peaceful, v: 
missing. 

“The prize dog, known as ‘Lady’ to het 
friends, was at once advertised as lost and 
a reward offered for her return. Two nights 
and a day later some children reported 
having seen a dog of Lady’s description 
in the bushes off the road near Caledonia. 
They said that the dog had growled at 
them savagely. 

““That probably isn't Lady,’ said Mr. 
Schwinger, having in mind her gentle 
disposition; 'but somebody had Bette 
run out there and make sure.’ 

“A friend who knew Lady went. Ap 
proaching the spot indicated by the 
children he whistled Lady’s familiar call, 
and, sure enough, it was Lady who leaped 
pru from the thicket. She greeted 

im effusively, but to his surprise refused 
to leave the spot, returning to the bushe 
and whining to indicate she had some 
thing to show him. 

“The man followed her, and in a hollow 
of the ground he found the explanation 
for Ladys strange conduct. It was? 
small black and white mongrel dog wit! 
one leg broken. Evidently, from bu 
master's moving car two nights before, he! 
keen ears had heard the injured dogs 
whine for help, and to it she had leape! 
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M YN preparing the cord fabric for the car- : SSS 
cass Of a Vacuum Cup-Tire, it is our N NN 
conviction that only thorough permea- EX NN 


ESI tion of the entire fabric body with rubber 
can eliminate the possibility of weakness. 


This is why a mere immersion of the fabric in a 
solution of rubber will not do. Every ounce of cord 
fabric that goes into Vacuum Cup Tires is run SSS 
three times through these massive calenders, under SSS ` 
intense pressure. The rubber is forced through and NNS 
through the fabric, and not merely applied to the SSS 
surface. Every strand is thoroughly coated and SS M 
insulated from its neighbor. Then the fabric is tested NSN 
for accurate thickness and weight. We know of no SSS 
other method so certain of assuring that highly SSN | 
important element—invariability! 
Another example of the precise manufacturing n W 
standards employed in making Vacuum Cup Tires. SSS 
But the exceptional mileage performances given SRA 

every day, everywhere, by these quality tires justify RSS x 

this precision in every operation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
VACUUM CUP 
BALLOON TIRES 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., OF AMERICA, INC. 


Jeannette, Pennsylvania 
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in answer. Not until she was assured that 
the little invalid would be permitted to 
accompany her was Lady willing to 
return home." 


“TELL me about the most remarkable 
dog you’ve ever known,” I urged Mr. 
wis. 

“ Right here she is," he answered with 
a touch of pride, and patted the head of 
the English greyhound at his feet. “We 
too happen to call her ‘Lady,’ but offi- 
cially her name is Champion Lansdowne 
Sunflower. She is nine years old, and two 

ears ago retired from the show ring; 
but in her day few dogs anywhere could 
beat her. Lady was adjudged the best 
dog in the show, which means of all 
breeds, on forty-nine different occasions. 
Three times successively she was selected 
as the best female entered at New York, 
in competition with the greatest dogs 
American fanciers could produce. She 
has won more than ten thousand dollars 
in prizes for the Lewis Kennels. 

* Most show dogs sense the importance 
of appearing at their best when in the 
ring, but I've never known any so capa- 
ble of grasping a situation as Lady. The 
bigger the show and the keener the com- 
petition, the more she gave to win. 
recall one show at which a rival was 
pressing her hard; the judges seemed 
unable to choose between them. Over- 
head several airplanes were circling, their 
motors buzzing like giant bees. At least 
a dozen newspaper photographers were 
manipulating their cameras from different 
places about the ring. Hundreds of 

eople crowded against the rails, with 
interest in the decision at fever height. 

“Through it all Lady stood like a 
statue. Not by a twitch of a muscle nor 
a wink did she spoil her perfect pose. She 
knew as well as any human there that 
she wao meeting a supreme test of her 
career, and she faced it like the champion 
she was. 

“Tve heard it said that the difference 
between a good athlete and a star is 
mainly the star's ability to give more 
than himself in crucial moments. Well, 
that was the case with Lady: when most 
was in the balance she could rise above 
herself. She won by her very 'mind to 
win'! 

* [n other respects as well, she is an 
exceptional dog.: She is a queen, and she 
seems to know it. What is more, every 
dog with which she comes in contact 
recognizes her sovereignty. I’ve never 
known her to engage in a fight, and yet 
she has subdued some of the fiercest dogs. 

* A summer ago I brought eight grey- 
hounds over from England and eel 
lished them in our kennels here. They 
were dogs thoroughly capable of taking 
care of themselves in any company, and 
one of them in particular had the repu- 
tation of being a mean customer. 

** "This time,’ remarked my son, ‘Lady 
will have to look to her crown. That new 
dog has made up her mind to be boss.’ 

“Take the whole lot out,’ I said, ‘and 
see what happens. But be careful Lady 
isn’t hurt.’ 

“My caution proved unnecessary. 
Lady walked through the new pack, and 
eyed each dog as if it were dirt under her 
feet. Not one stepped out to dispute her. 
‘Then she swung upon their leader, with 
a thrust bowled her over, and stood upon 


her. Thereafter, whenever Lady trotted 
did those greyhounds gave her a clear 
path. 

" Dog mothers usually forget their pup- 
ies once they have become grown dogs. 
ady remembers hers, even to the age of 

four and five years. She had one litter of 
which she was especially proud, and at 
every opportunity insisted on letting 
them out of their kennel. This caused no 
trouble while the pups were small, but 
when they became half-grown dogs it 
did. Growing dogs are full of mischief, 
and young greyhounds with their speedy 
legs are not easily caught when in a 
humor to be free. 

"One bright sunny morning Lady 
was particularly insistent that her young- 
sters should enjoy the freedom of the 
yar with her, though they long since had 

een weaned. Several times we rounded 
them up and shut them in the kennel. 
Each time Lady lifted the latch with her 
nose and released them. We finally de- 
cided to let her keep the pups with her in 
the yard, and to watch from a window 
to see what would happen. 

“At once Lady began to find difficulty 
in keeping her frisky, long-legged offspring 
together. Fast as she would get one out 
of mischief, two others would be into it. 
Then along came a delivery boy and 
left the yard gate open. The pups sal- 
lied out to see the world. 

“In vain Lady endeavored to drive 
them back into the yard, she knowing full 
well the dangers aE the open street. At 
length, panting and distressed, she dashed 
to the window and barked frantically, as 
much as to say, ‘Hurry! I need help!’ 

“This time Lady did all she could to 
help us catch the young dogs. When we 
relocked them in the kennel there was no 
doubt of her relief and gratitude. Never 
again did she attempt to free them with- 
out first gaining our permission.” 


I ASKED Mr. Lewis about the memories 
of dogs in general. 

“Some dogs have astonishing mem- 
ories," he said, "especially for places and 
people. “I recall an Pact pointer 
which we handled until he had gained his 
championship, when he was returned to 
his owner. More than a year later at one 
of the big shows, I was attracted by the 
persistent barking of a dog whenever | 
was in a certain part of the building. 
After a while a man, who proved to be 
the dog’s handler, came to me. 

“Tve a pointer here,’ he said, ‘and I 
believe you know him. At least he knows 
you. He goes crazy whenever you come 
near him.’ : 

“It was the English pointer I had 
handled. At later shows at which he was 
entered he went through the same perform- 
ance, picking me out from the crowds 
before I knew he was anywhere around. 

“I ought to mention another and un- 
eaplained ability of the dog—its ability 
to find its way back home. Several years 
ago a man in Denver reported sending an 
Airedaleto a buyer in St. Joseph, Missouri. 
A week after his arrival in the Missouri 
city the dog ran away and did not return. 
Two weeks later, footsore and worn. the 
dog's first owner was astounded to find 
the Airedale at his door. It is seven hun- 
dred miles between Denver and St. Joseph. 

* A good Airedale is a wonderful animal. 
probably the best all-around dog of the 
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*Let's not have 
the Millers — 


T WAS a week before their wedding 
anniversary. They sat down to draw 
up a list of friends for the party. 


Many names went down on the list 
without question. The Robinsons— 
Clark and May. Harry Parker, who 
from small beginnings had made himself 
into the best known architect in the 
State. The Browns—Mary Brown can 
always be relied upon to be the life of 
any party, and Bob Brown is being 
prominently mentioned for Congress. 


Yes, it was an easy list to draw up; 
until it neared its end. And then, she 
suggested Joe Miller and his wife. 


“You went to school with Joe," she 
said, *and he was at our wedding. Of 
course, I know he'll be a drag—but I 
think we ought to have him." 


Her husband frowned. “Weve given 
many a party for people we ought to in- 
vite,” he said. “But this is our own 
party. Let’s make it a real success. Let’s 
not have the Millers—he’s such a bore!" 


In how many homes in America is this 
conversation repeated, whenever a party 
is planned! How many men go through 
life like Joe Miller—boring their friends, 
keeping their wives out of interesting 
invitations, and getting nowhere in par- 
ticular in a business way? 


And the tragedy of it is that there’s no 
necessity for it. Any man—if he can 


he's such a bore!" 
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spare even fifteen minutes a day and 
knows what to do with them—ca«s. make 
himself interesting and successful. — 


Why should Bob Brown be considered 
for Congress, while his schoolmate Joe 
Miller is not even considered for assistant 
office manager in the company that em- 
ploys him? 

Why does one architect go far, while 
another—with just as much professional 
talent—has to scrape his pennies together 
to live at all? 


Every successful man in America 


knows the answer. 


You will know it, 
when you have spent 
an interesting evening 
in reading the wonderful 
little free book illus- 
trated on this page. 
Your copy is waiting for 
you. It is called “Fif- 
teen Minutes a Day" 
and it gives the plan, 
scope, and purpose of 


DR. ELIOT’. 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


—the famous home library that is an open 
sesame to real social and business success. 


Every well-informed man and woman | 
ADDRESS 
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should at least know something about 
this famaus library. 


The free book tells about it—hew. Dr. 
Eliot has put into the Harvard Classics 
“the essentials of a liberal education,” and 
how he has so arranged them that in 
pleasant moments of spare time you can 
get the knowledge of literature and life, 
the culture, the broad viewpoint that 
every university strives to give. 


“For me," wrote one man who had 
sent in the coupon, “your little free book 
meant a big step forward, and it showed 
me besides the way to a vast new 
world of pleasure.” 

Every reader of this magazine 
is invited to have a copy of this 
handsome and entertaining little 
book. It is free, will be sent by 
mail, and involves no obligation 
of any sort. Merely clip the cou- 
pon and mail it today. 


P. F. Collier & Son Company | 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 

By mail, free, send me the little guide-book to the | 
most famous books in the world, describing Dr. | 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (Harvard Classics), | 


and containing the plan of reading recommended 
by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 


TERR TUNES | 
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Be on your guard 


for signs of Pyorrhea 


Just as the stability of a building is depend- 
ent upon its foundations, so healthy teeth 
depend upon healthy gums. 


Bleeding gums are the first sign of Pyor- 
rhea’s approach. Then they begin to recede 
and the healthy pink color gives place toa 
pale, whitish tint. Soon the teeth are 
loosened and the entire system is affected, 
“often causing many of the diseases of 
mid-life. 
Forhan's For the Gume is a most effective 
ageut in the tight against this disease. It 
contains just the right proportion of 
Forhan's Astringent (as used by the dental 
profession) to neutralize oral poisons, and 
keep the gums in a firm, strong, healthy 
condition. Also, it cleans and whitens the 
teeth and keeps the mouth sweet, clean and 
wholesome. Even if you don’t care to 
discontinue your favorite dentifrice, at least 
start using Forhan’s once a day. 
Forhan's is more than a tooth paste; it checks 
Pyorrhea. Thousands have found it beneficial 


for years. For your own sake ask for Forhan's 
Forthe Gums. All druggists,35cand 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


rhan 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 
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4 out of 5 


are victims 


The fight against Pyorrhea is 
a fight against overwhelming 
odds, Statistics prove that 
four out of every five over 
40—and thousands younger, 
too —have Pyorrhea. ill 
you? 


Just as the ocability of a 
building is dependent upon 
a firm foundation, soare 
healthy teeth dependent 
upon healthy gums 


terrier breeds," Mr. Lewis went on. “He 
is almost as much at home in water as on 
land, and is able to swim very broad 
rivers." 

“Tell me about him, ” I suggested. 

“ Airedales were first known as Water- 


: side Terriers,” Mr. Lewis obliged, “and 


| were used along several rivers in England 
—the Aire, the Wharfe, the Colne, and 
the Calder—to hunt rats. They are what 
dog men call a ‘built-up’ dog, that is, a 
definite type of dog developed by crossing 
two or more other breeds. The Boston, 
which I have named as our most popular 
dog, was built up by combining the Eng- 
lish bulldog and the bull terrier. “Phe Airc- 
| dale is a cross of the old English terricr 
|; and the otter hound, and first appeared 
| as a distinct type in 1879. Not until 
about 1900, however, was the new dog 
recognized in this country to any extent. 
“ Folks dwelling along the rivers 1 have 
mentioned wanted to improve the rat- 
hunting qualities of the old English ter- 
rier. hat was more natural than to 
cross this terrier with a dog adapted to 
water hunting, and thus get a hybrid 
which combined fighting instinct, pluck, 
and endurance, with the instincts of a 
water-loving hound? 

“The Airedale was all of this, and more. 
It wasn't long before he displayed an 
ability to hunt on land as well as in water. 
He was courageous enough to tackle a 
bear, or, for that matter, anything alive. 
Withal, he proved a dog most devoted to 
man, centering his affections exclusively 
on his master, and serving as the guardian 
and protector of his children. To-day 
the Airedale is listed. among our dog 
aristocrats. 


“THE speediest of all little dogs is the 
whippet, a short-distance sprinter 
without a peer on four legs. At Devon, 
Pennsylvania, two years ago, a whippet 
! gave an exhibition of pluck and quick wit 
' in emergency worthy of mention in any dis- 
| cussion of dogs. These little dogs are 
trained to run like athletes over a track 
marked off in alleys, each about two feet 
wide. When a dog gets over the tapc 
marking the alley to which he is assigned. 
he is dis aled. 

“At this race, the dogs got off in a 

bunch. Soon one little fellow eagerly 
| forged ahead. At once his lead was 
_ challenged, a fact he noted out of the side 
| of his eye. He increased his pace and 
was holding it when spectators saw he 
was in trouble. The track was slightly 
inclined, the dogs running down grade. 
This, with the pace he was setting, madc 
it inevitable that the leader was going 
to ‘lose his legs,’ and fall. Scarcely híftcen 
yards separated him from the finishing 
. mark, and a fall meant his loss of the racc. 
"Suddenly, darting a glance behind. 
. he went down with a peculiar twist of his 
body—purposely. Then he rolled, over 
and over, as fast as he could spin. The 
momentum he had attained and the slope 
of the track aided him. He spun over the 
finishing line, a close winner of one of the 
most thrilling races of the meet. 

“The largest dog is the St. Bernard. 
bred originally in Switzerland but now 
quite common in other parts of Europe 
and in America. Dogs P this breed have 
been known to weigh two hundred and 

| fifty pounds. The smallest is the Chihua- 
! huas, a Mexican-bred dog, so small that 
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it will fit quite easily into a fruit jar. The 
ugliest,I think—though every owner of one 
will disagree with me mightily—is the 
English bulldog, which, contrary to popu- 
lar belief, is one of the best-natured dogs 
we have. 

“The highest price I ever received for a 
dog was seven thousand five hundred 
dollars, That amount was paid by the 
late George Bleistein in 1910 forthe English 
pointer, Champion Coronation. I im- 
ported her from England, where it was 
declared that she was the most perfect 

ointer that ever lived. She was both a 

eld and a bench dog, and a wonderful 
mother. In one litter she gave birth to 
four champions.” 

"You've neglected," I reminded, “to 
name the most beautiful dog.” 

“No, I’ve not neglected it,” said Mr. 
Lewis, and his eyes twinkled good- 
naturedly. “That’s something I wouldn't 
attempt to decide for anybody. Some- 
one has figured there are twenty-five 
million dogs in the United States, and 
its a safe bet, I think, to assert that 
ninety-nine out of every hundred owners 
believes without a doubt that his dog is 
the finest, smartest, and most beautiful 
dog of them all. I wouldn’t dispute the 
belief of any one of them. The worth and 
beauty of a dog is not in his looks, in his 
pedigree, nor in his breed. Instead, it lies 
in what he is to the man or woman or kid 
who owns him.” 
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dollars or two hundred dollars. One thing 
he does know is that, in order to get his 
car out again, he will pay the bill, what- 
ever it is. The trouble-shooter knows that 
too, and sometimes he has a difficult time 
saying that it is only a film of carbon on 
the distributor or a drop of water in the 
feed line, when he might expensively ex- 
plain that a piston and a new set of rings 
will have to be replaced in No. 4 cylinder. 

“A friend of mine called up the other 
day in a distressed voice to say that his car 
was laid up in an out-of-town garage 
having a new set of clutch plates installed. 
He said the bill would come to twenty- 
eight dollars, and asked if that sounded 
reasonable to me. He was an inexpe- 
rienced driver and it was a new car, so I 
sent one of our mechanics out to investi- 
gate. He found that the clutch had been 
slipping because the pedal had been in- 
correctly adjusted to the floor board. 
Under his direction the clutch pedal was 
reset, and then the plates were found to 
function perfectly. The change was made 
in ten minutes and the bill was two dollars. 

“Ignorance is the most costly and, 
outside of recklessness, the most shameful 
item in a motorist’s make-up. We dislike 
to give a course of driving lessons without 
including a course of instructions in 
motors. No person is fully competent to 
drive unless he understands the mechanics 
of his car. I will not assume responsibility 
for a driver who goes out from this school 
lacking that knowledge. 

“If he can see in his mind's eye exactly 
what takes place in his carburetor and 


T? the world beyond his 
threshold he is an envied 
man. Head of his profession at 
thirty-eight, wealthy as the 
world cómputes its chattels. 

But she who loves him best of 
all has seen the bitter truth. In 
his consuming passion to forge 
ahead he has ignored the sim- 
plest law of health. 

The time has come when he 
must pay. 

Eating the wrong kind of food 
and taking too little exercise 
cause faulty elimination. 

Unless the intestine regularly 
casts off its accumulations of 
waste, poisons generate in the 
human body which destroy 
health and pave the way for 
sickness. The intestine needs 
bulk to function properly. 

Now you'll like bran. For years 
the medical profession has coun- 
seled you to eat more bran to 
prevent intestinal sluggishness. 


everybody 
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bran unpalatable, know then, 
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most delicious cereal you ever 
tasted. Serve it at your house 
as a cereal, with milk or cream. 
You'll like it with any kind of 
fruit in season. Mix it with the 
children's hot cereals. Bake it 
into bread or muffins. 

You'll find Post's Bran Flakes 
wonderfully effective. It sup- 
plies the intestine with needed 
bulk and serves as an “Ounce 
of Prevention" against faulty 
elimination. 
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The most 
Important 
Room 
in the House 


OT the dining room, not the 

living room—but the bath- 

room. It is here that the children 

learn that cleanliness is truly next 

to godliness. It is here that the 

women of the family attain the 

daintiness which is womanhood's 

greatest charm. It is here that 

men preserve the cleanliness of body which is 
essential to health and self-respect. 


Tepeco All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures are fitting accessories 
for the bathrooms of the most pretentious homes. There is a 
permanence of beauty in Tepeco’s stainless snowy finish. 
In elegance of design and mechanical excellence, Tepeco is 
not to be surpassed. Yet a wide range of prices puts Tepeco 
within the means of the owner of the modest dwelling. 


Send for a copy of booklet “Bathrooms of Character" S-ro 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
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cylinders when he steps on his accelerator 
or releases his clutch or advances his 
spark, he will drive with far more in- 
telligence. 

“A driver versed in the ways of his 
motor will not tear the heart out of it by 
screaming it up to thirty miles an hour on 
low gear or starting it in high. There are 
dozens of little abuses, from overheating 
his engine to flooding his carburetor, 
which even a slight knowledge will prevent 
him from practicing. 


“THE perfect driver,” said Mr. Stewart, 
“is the one whose passengers relax 
themselves completely to ko care, unaware 
of the mechanics of driving. The bad driver 
is the one who so draws the attention of 
the passengers to his efforts that they un- 
consciously struggle to drive the car with 
him, and come tome worn out from the 
drive. 

“In the hands of a good driver they 
settle back, unmindful of the handling of 
the car, blissfully oblivious to the con- 
stantly arising problems of the road, and 
they return rested and refreshed. An 
expert makes driving appear ridiculously 


easy. 

“The lurching, jerking progress of a 
badly driven car makes the occupants 
alive to the dangers of motoring, and 
arouses them to a pitch of nervousness 
that wears them out. They press down on 
the floor boards with their hips each time 
the car dashes up behind another, tryinz 
to put on the brakes and avert a smash 
which they feel is constantly imminent. 

“There is no excuse for such driving; 
it can be improved. The most unlikely 
beginner I ever saw made a really fine 
driver out of himself. He was an elderly 
farmer up in Westchester County who one 
day decided that he would buy an auto- 
mobile and learn to drive it himself. 

“ Being old, he realized that it wouldn't 
come easily to him, especially as he had no 
natural aptitude for it. He went about it 
methodically. Knowing nothing about 
internal-combustion engines, he took a 
course in shop work. In a month's tim 
he could take a motor down and build it 
up again. He learned how to shoot trouble 
too. He could trace a short circuit or lo 
cate a whistling valve, and he found it 
fascinating work. 

“Then he bought a car and had it 
delivered to his farm. I was with him on 
his first expedition, and I can testify that 
when he wanted to stop the car he pulled 
back on the steering wheel and yelled, 
‘Whoa!’ 

“You see, he had a great many things 
to unlearn and a lot of mental habits to 
revise. He took the car out in one of his 
open fields and practiced starting, stop- 
ping, turning, and backing. 

“By daily practice he gradually ab- 
sorbed the science of driving. He had to 

et his whole system tuned up to the car. 

is was no short cut to skill. When he 
finally trusted himself to the road he was 
able to manage the car with certainty an 
precision. 

“That trial trip is not usually a peace 
ful little journey for the beginner. lt: 
fraught with all sorts of hazards for him. 
and he sometimes remembers it the rest 
of his life. *I remember the first time 
drove a car,’ is a sentence you've hear 
as often as I have. It’s like learning © 
swim. You don't know whether you can 
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swim until you actually have to. When ! 
I was a bo] was diffident about taking a | 
chance in deep water. One afternoon a 
couple of older boys tossed me off the | 
river bank, and I swam to shore without | 
stopping to worry about my talents at all. 
The beginner’s first plunge into traffic | 
seems just as desperate to him. 

* Some people exhibit great confidence 
when they are driving around with an in- 
structor, but when they're left in sole 
command they do all sorts of queer things. | 
There is no telling what a beginner will do 
when he takes his test for a license to 
drive in New York. It's a simple enough 
test too; the inspector sits in the front 
seat alongside the candidate and directs 
him to start and stop and turn and back 
around, the usual maneuvers of driving. 
But violent cases of stage fright break out 
among the candidates. 

“One young lady who had shown un- 
usual aptitude in her preliminary lessons 
forgot all she had learned, and couldn't 
even start the car. 

*"The inspector never knows whether 
the mild-looking young lady beside him 
is going to run him up the next tree, or 
back him through a shop window, or | 
start him on a mad ride to the river. One | 
particularly innocent-appearing young 
man confused the throttle with the foot 
brake, and went full tilt for a trolley car 
when he should have come to a dead stop. | 
He caught it amidships, much to the dis- - 
comfiture of all concerned. 

“One cocky youngster decided to put 
a few flourishes on his driving, to impress 
the inspector properly. His idea was to 
display a burst Eae in the middle of | 
the block and come to a hair’s-breadth 
stop behind another car at the intersection, | 
just by way of manifesting his skill. 
luckily for him, there was a thin pool 
of oil on the pavement at that point, and 
when he came dashing up and threw on | 
his brakes the wheels filed to catch, and | 
his car slid into the rear of the one ahead, 
with disastrous results. 

* He was a chastened lad when he was 
again permitted to take a test, many weeks 
later. A desire to show off is as bad as a 
case of stage fright. 


“THE ability to anticipate is one of the 
most important qualities of a driver. 
That one power sometimes makes all of 
the difference between a good and a bad 
driver. To size up the problem ahead of 
you, to foresee the situation before you 
nose your car into it, amounts almost to a 
gift. We can’t teach it at school. | 
“I have known men to drive for years, 
and never acquire the ability to prefigure 
a line-up on the road. A few years ago I 
ran a distributing agency in connection 
with the school, and sold various makes of | 
automobiles. The hardes: job I had was | 
to find good diiveis to demonstrate these | 
cars. A first-class demonstrator is as rare 
as a fresh-water pearl. | 
“T mean a driver who can thread his 
way smoothly through city traffic, who | 
keeps out of jams, who never gets pock- , 
eted, who doesn't alarm his passengers by | 
bringing his car to quick stops, or by in- 
conentty changing gears. Such a driver 
brings out the best in an expensive car, 
and he also gives a cheap car a beautiful 
demonstration. I have had demonstrators, 
experienced drivers too, who had no 


prevision whatsoever. They were always | | 
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Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, 
simply clouded with a film coat. 
Make this remarkable test and find out. 


Dazzling White Teeth 


Here is the quick, new way dentists are widely urging 


Make this unique test. Give your teeth high polish, and 
fresh new color simply by removing the dingy film that 
coats them and invites decay and gum troubles. 


HIS offers you a simple, scientific 
test—one judged the most remark- 
able of all dental tests. 


. It will bring out qualities in your 
teeth you do not realize they have. 
In a short time you can work a trans- 
formation in their color and their 
luster. 


Modern science has evolved a new 
and radically different method which 
successfully removes the dingy film 
that imperils healthy teeth and gums. 


Simply send the coupon. Don't 
think your teeth are naturally "off 
color" or dull This will prove they 
are not. 


Film—the enemy of beautiful 
teeth and healthy gums 


Run your tongue across your teeth, 
and you will feel a film ...a viscous 
coat that covers them. 


That film is an enemy to your teeth— 
and your gums. You must remove it. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It absorbs discolorations 
and gives your teeth that cloudy, “off 
color” look. Germs by the millions 
breed in it, and they, with tartar, are 
a chief cause of pyorrhea. 

* * & 

Tooth troubles and gum troubles 
now are largely traced to that film. 
Old-time methods fail in successfully 
combating it. That’s why, regardless 
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Now what you see when that film 
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Harsh, gritty substances are judged 
dangerous to enamel. 
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on dental advice, to this new method. 
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Noone varnish can be best for all purposes. 
The varnish on furniture should be 
different from the varnish on floors, for 
it has to meet different conditions. 
The varnish for exterior work must 
withstand a different kind of abuse 
than the varnish on interior work. 


That is why there are four highly 
specialized Neptunite Varnishes, each 
best at its particular work. 


For floors NEPTUNITE FLOOR 
VARNISH produces a beautiful, 
water-proof, mar-proof finish. 


Forexteriorwork NEPTUNITESPAR 
VARNISH has properties necessary 
to resist the attacks of the weather. 


For woodwork NEPTUNITE IN- 
TERIOR VARNISH provides a 


smooth, clear, high-gloss finish. 


For fine interiors and furniture where 
a beautiful, dull finish is preferred, 
NEPTUNITE RUBBING VARNISH 
may be easily rubbed to the desired 
tone of rubbed and polished to a 
high lustre. 


All four of the Neptunite Varnishes 
are water-proof, heat-proof and dur- 
able— never turn white, won't even 
scratch white. 


There is a Lowe Brothers dealer in your 
town who can supply you with a 
Neptunite Varnish ideally suited for the 
particular work you have in mind. He 
also carries Lowe Brothers paints, stains 
and enamels, noted for their excellence for 
over half a century. Consult him when- 
ever you have any painting to do. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Davton, Ohio + Factories + Toronto, Canada 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


turns white 


getting their fenders hooked, getting the 
paint scraped off and losing their bumpers. 

“The best training for a new driver, of 
course, is a season's driving. When a man 
has driven ten thousand miles he may be 
called an experienced driver, but not before 
then. In a season's motoring, a new driver 
is likely to meet with every kind of emer- 
gency. If he comes through them safely 
once he is pretty certain to avoid them a 
second time. But those are things he 
must learn for himself. 

“Take car tracks, for instance; every 
motorist has had his experience with car 
tracks. They are treacherous, especially 
when wet, and they are continually get- 
ting drivers into trouble. 

*[ saw a green driver deliberately 
riding the wet rails behind a trolley car 
one day, apparently unaware of his dan- 
ger. When the car came to a sharp halt 
directly in front of him, he applied his 
brakes as usual, but his wheels simply 
slithered over the polished steel surfaces. 
'The car went crashing into the rear end of 
the trolley, completely wrecking itself. 

* Another man I know made a habit of 
riding the street-car rails between the 
pillars of the New York City elevated 
railway structure. He came to grief one 
night when he tried to turn his car out of 
the tracks and weave between two of the 

sts. His car refused to obey the wheel— 
be had lost traction on his front wheels— 
then suddenly it leaped out of the grooves 
and dashed into a pillar. He learned his 
lesson there. 

* A season's driving usually cures a 
driver of speeding, too. Speeding is an 
amateur's fault, you know. Few veterans 
ever do it, because too much speed takes 
a car out of the driver's control, and an 
experienced driver never loses control of 
his car. 


“(KIDDING isanother danger that driv- 
ers have to find out about for them- 
selves. Nine drivers out of ten lock their 
brakes when they start to skid, and that's 
the worst thing they can do. It only makes 
the car spin faster. A skid occurs in the 
wink of an eye, and most drivers act be 
fore they think. They want to slow up, 
to stop the car, and they do the thing 
they’ve always done—clap on the brakes. 
Their, instincts beat their brains to it. 

* What a driver should do, of course, 
is to throw his brakes on and off rapidly 
to avoid locking the wheels. At the same 
time he should pull the steering wheel in 
the direction of the skid. That kills the 
skid and slows him up at the same time. 
Few drivers have the “ feel” of the car well 


.enough to do that. Yet it is simple. 


“One man I know, an expert driver, is 
skillful beyond that. He deliberately 
threw his car into a skid one day to avoid 
crashing into a truck. He would have 
piled into it headlong otherwise. The 
truck appeared from nowhere, and this 
driver swung his car half way around in 
the street, ending up parallel to the truck 
but not touching it. Of course he under- 
stood his car as few drivers do. 

“Overcautious driving is also danger- 
ous. I’ll give you an example: A frien 
of mine took his wife and two aunts for a 
drive on Long Island one Sunday aftet- 
noon. Railroad crossings are all too fre- 

uent there, and each af the women hada 
fixed fear of them. Consequently, when 
they spotted one a quarter of a mile ahead 
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they started up a chorus of, ‘Now, do be 
careful, James.’ 

"His wife instructed him to slow up 
and look in both directions, to be abso- 
lutely sure that no train was approaching. 
One of his aunts said that she didn't see 
anything coming just at that minute, and 
now was the time to speed across the 
tracks. The other suggested that James 
take no chances at all, but turn around 
and drive in the opposite direction. 

“These conflicting petitions rattled 
James. Ordinarily, a collected, reliable 
driver, he became infected with the nerv- 
ous tension of his passengers and got ex- 
cited as he reached the crossing. It was on 
an up-grade, and in his anxiety to get 
across he forgot to change gears to get 
over the hump. He took it in high gear, 
and just as he got onto the tracks his la- 
boring engine choked and died. There he 
was, stalled on the line, exactly as his rel- 
atives had pictured. 

“He made several frantic and highly 
unsuccessful efforts to start the engine, 
while his passengers shrieked warnings in 
his ears. One of them espied a locomotive 
coming around the bend, and they all 
hopped out and fled for their lives, James 
right behind them. A minute later his car 
was matchwood. 

“Left to his own judgment James 
would never have got caught on a rail- 
way crossing. That was a case where ex- 
treme care by all concerned led them into 
the very danger they aimed to escape. 


“Glow and painfully careful driving is 

the real cause of a vast number of acci- 
dents on the public highways. One slow 
driver is often responsible for a series of 
mishaps behind him. You will notice on a 
crowded afternoon that automobiles on a 
country road or a boulevard are never 
strung out in evenly divided sequence. 
They usually pass in groups, a dozen cars 
bunched up D hind one driver, who is 
creeping along at a slow pace. - 

“The driver of the leading car is operat- 
ing under the average speed, and conse- 
quently other motorists begin to pile up 
behind him. The line soon takes on the 
appearance of a parade. 

“The trailing motorists get restless very 
soon and begin to make little excursions 
to the center of the road, looking for a 
clear stretch where they can overtake the 
leader and pass him. 

“If the road is narrow and winding the 
chances are few; consequently, some of the 
drivers take more than ordinary risks to 
et clear. They cut out of the line and cut 
Back in again, crowding someone else 
back. When an opportunity presents it- 
self, however slim, one motorist will speed 
past the leader, and the rest will follow, 
pell-mell. But one of them usually gets 
side-swiped in the process. 

“ Driving in the country is more dan- 
gerous than driving in the city. City 
traffic is slower and eem regulated. The 
accidents that occur are usually minor 
ones, involving crumpled fenders and bent 
bumpers. The terrible accidents happen 

on the dangerous curves and ' death' cross- 
ings of the highways. The cities are full 
of professional chauffeurs, and they are 
skillful and careful drivers, as a rule. 

**[ think driving is becoming safer 
every year, despite the increased army of 
motorists.” 
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Out of a scrape 
— Barbasol 


Makes no difference how much your 
face may paintheinnocentbystanders. 


It’s your own phiz—a birthday pres- 
ent from your folks—and you like 
to treat it right. Especially in this 
matter of shaving. 


Therefore we make bold to mention 
Barbasol, the new way of taking the 
whiskers off and leaving the mascu- 
line cheeks and chinas satiny, smooth 
and cool as a baby’s. 


Barbasol offers every man a new ex- 
perience in shaving. It’s speedy. It’s 
pleasant. Just wet your face—spread 
on a film of Barbasol (but don't rub 
in)—shave. 


No brush. No rub-in. No pulling. No 
scraping. No after-smart. Any razor, 
safety or straight blade. Any water— 
hard or soft, hot or cold. The natural 
oils are left right in the skin, and that 
accounts for the absence of pesky itch 
orburning. Ingrowing hairs havea 
way of disappearing from faces that 
are shaved with Barbasol. 


Any face—and Barbasol!—that's all 
there is to the perfect shave. Espe- 
cially, if you have a face that calls for 
a better, finer shave. 


The little coupon at the right will 
bring you a free trial tube. Use Bar- 
basol 3 times, according to direc- 
tions, and see what we mean by The 
Modern Way of Shaving. 
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Make Wonderful Gifts 


"Seeking a worthy gift for 
the young graduate? You 
could look far and long 
and not find anything as 
fitting and serviceable as 
a pair of Krementz links. 
Designs arc pleasing, orig- 
inal and exclusive with 
Krementz. As any jeweler 
will point out, the finish 
(both front and back) is 
the finest known to the 
jeweler's art. Quality and 
construction permit each 
pair to be guaranteed to 
wear a lifetime or replace- 
ment free. 


You may sce a variety of de- 
signs at the better dealers. 
Look for the name *'Krementz" 
—it is stamped on the back of 
each. Write us for booklet and 
names of dealers nearest you. 
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How Much Exercise is Enough for You? 


(Continued from page 47) 


the extreme that Norton did; but what 
happened to him is an invaluable lesson 
for the rest of us. The same consequences 
are continually overtaking athletes. Many 
develop weak hearts. any get tuber- 
culosis. I have known a good many who 
suddenly became invalids, for no other 
reason than that their strength was spent. 

Very frequently you can read in the 
newspapers of the premature death of 
some once celebrated athlete. Many of 
them come to the last finish at forty, solel 
as a result of a too strenuous career. Y 
have a scrap book of clippings replete 
with such melancholy catastrophes. 

Now, as I say, the average person is not 
likely to go to the same extreme as the 
athlete. But many men and women who 
have no idea of becoming athletes do seri- 
ously injure themselves because they 
don't know how much exercise is enough. 
And the strange thing about it is that 
most of these people have taken up exer- 
cise because they wanted to keep them- 
selves physically fit. 

This caution against too much exercise, 
which I am making so emphatic, is the 
result of my long experience as a physical 
trainer—in hospitals, in private schools 
for boys and girls, and in my own gym- 
masium in New York City, where more 
than ten thousand persons of the business 
and professional classes have taken exer- 
cise under my supervision during the past 
fifteen years. A large proportion of Teen 
men and women have Been sent to me by 
physicians for a régime of exercise that 
would help them recuperate from too much 
exercise. 

As a result of this experience I always 
feel, when talking about exercise, that my 
message should consist of two things. 
While I want to impress upon you the need 
of exercise for the sake of physical fitness, 
above all I want you to know that to-day 
more people are making themselves criti- 
cally ill through over-exercise than through 
lack of exercise. 

One of the commonest mistakes people 
make is in thinking that if they get little 
or no exercise throughout the week, they 
can even up by strenuous activities over 
the week-end. And that does the harm. 
If you don’t do this occasionally yourself, 
you certainly know people who do. Let 
me give you an illustration of just what 
I mean: 

Among my patrons is a man of forty- 
five, the vice president of one of the coun- 
try’s largest publishing firms. Over three 
years ago he went to his doctor to tell him 
of the severe headaches and sharp eye 
pains from which he suffered. He had 
also experienced another kind of eye 
trouble—dark spots floating across his 
vision. 


N THE course of his examination the 
doctor asked the publisher if he was get- 


i ting any exercise. 
LI 


I think I'm getting enough, " said the 
publisher. “I’m playing golf regularly.” 
*How much do you play? When?" 
asked the doctor. 
The publisher had been a devotee of 
golf for years, and had made a practice of 


spending the week-end at his country 
club. He would be on the links at eight 
Saturday morning and play until one 
o'clock. At two-thirty, after fhe, he 
would resume the game and play until six, 
DARE forty-five holes of golf on Satur- 
day. On Sunday he slaved a little less, 
not more than thirty-six holes! 

“T see,” said the doctor, when he had 
heard this report; “I should say you were 
getting enough exercise, over the week- 
end at least. How do you feel on Mon- 


day?” 

‘I’ve just begun to notice,” was the 
answer, “that I don’t feel as well on Mon- 
days as I used to. These headaches come 
on, and I feel heavy. Not at my best, I'd 
say. 


HE medical exam`nation showed that 

the publisher's blood pressure was far 
above normal, and that he wasina seriously 
overstrained physical condition, with his 
heart dilated two and a half inches. 

Now, how had this come about? Two 
factors combined to account for his con- 
dition: Being out in the open gave the 
publisher three times the appetite for food 
that he had when in the city. So he over- 
ate. He also exhausted himself. This com- 
bination of over-eating and over-fatigue 
was mainly responsible for his bad health. 

Before the publisher got through his 
golf on Saturday he was thoroughly fagged 
out, and he knew it. But he wouldnt 
quit. There had been a time when he 
enjoyed forty-five holes. And he wasnt 
going to admit he was not as fit as he used 
to be. In other words, he had a lot of 
grit. He went on playing “on his nerve,” 
long after he was all in. And that's where 
he violated a fundamental and positive 
rule regarding exercise. This: 

When there's no exhilaration, no fun in 
your exercise; when you're telling yourself 
that you won't quit because you aren't 
“‘yellow”—avhen you're holding on by your 
clenched teeth and your grit—1it's time i 
stop. In fact, you've passed the time to stop 
by a dangerous margin. 

But to conclude with the publisher's 
story: For six months he had to give up 
Rolf entirely and obey a strict diet régime. 

eanwhile, since complete rest would 
have tended to induce hardening of the 
arteries, he was put on a very mild exercise 
routine—five minutes a day the first week, 
and ten the second. After two months, 
when his blood pressure was somewhere 
near normal and the dilation of his heart 
had gone down an inch, he was permitted 
are minutes of light exercise daily. 
Now he is playing golf again; but never 
more than nine holes in any one period of 
uice hours. 

If circumstances make you go without 
exercise during the week, then do on Sat- 
urday and Sunday no more than a reason- 
able day's quota. You will find yourself 
better off if you spend the week-end at 
home in bed din if you try to crowd seven 
days' exercise into one or two. 

ow, I want to put something I have 
already said about over-exercise in a little 
different way. Remember, that when yo! 
don't get enough you may suffer pretty 
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serious consequences, such as auto-intox- 
ication and loss of pep. As the years go on, 
of course, these troubles become more and 
more pronounced. You become physi- 
cally unfit and mentally befogged. But you 
are not at all likely to suffer the extreme 
disasters from under-exercise that very 
commonly occur as a result of over-exer- 
cise. 

Of course you're saying that what you 
want to know is how much exercise is good 
for you, and just how much is too much. 
"That's the point I’m about to discuss, but 
] must make one other observation first: 

Nothing I've said should give you the 
impression that I think vigorous exercise 
in moderation is likely to hurt anyone who 
is in ordinary good condition, and has no 
organic defect. 

ome people have such defects without 
knowing it. That is why I always say to 
anyone who consults me about exercise— 
see your doctor first! Find out what your 
doctor says is permissible for you. 

Now we're going to take up the ques- 
tion, What is the right kind of exercise 
for the average man or woman, and how 
much of it is enough? First, suppose we 
consider some of the commonest forms of 
recreational activities. 

Walking. Ask almost any business or 
professional man what he does for exercise 
and, if he isn't an enthusiast for golf or 
some other sport, he is apt to say, “ Why, 
I get in a good walk every day.” By this 
he probably means that he leaves his house 
fifteen or twenty minutes early and walks 
part way to work. 


: WALKING, of course, is splendid exer- 
cise; but its beneficial results depend 
a great deal upon how it is done. The right 
way to walk for exercise is to puton asuitof 
underwear—light weight in summer and 
: heavy in winter—and a walking suit. Then 
set out for some specific point. Keep the 
chin in, feet parallel, chest up, not out, and 
go right along. Having made your objec- 
tive, return ose get into a warm bath, 
and change to fresh clothes. The under- 
wear you use when walking should be 
heavy enough to help induce perspiration, 
which the warm bath will remove. 

Many people try to make up for lack of 
exercise during the week by walking any- 
where from ten to fifteen miles on Sunday. 
This is altogether too much, and for the 
average person, if persisted in, it may mean 
a real physical strain, with some of the 
consequences I have already mentioned. 
A walk of two and a half miles is enough 
at any time to give beneficial results. d 
is certainly enough to begin with, though 
the average person, who has nothing or- 
ganically wrong, can easily get himself in 
shape for a five-mile walk on Sunday, if 
he walks two and a half miles two or three 
times during the week. 

Tennis. If you get your exercise at 
tennis, make a point of playing in the 
early morning or late afternoon, avoiding 
the midday sun. Two or three sets are 
enough. Enthusiasts who go in for eight 
or ten sets on Sunday are committing just 
the indiscretion of over-exercise that I 
have been warning against. That amount 
of tennis means a severe strain that leaves 
you worse off than if you played mone. 

Among my patrons is a young New 
York society woman, who for the past ten 

ears has kept in the front rank at tennis. 
wice she captured championships. Dur- 


ing these ten years the amount of tennis 
she played was limited only by the capacity 
of her grit and endurance. To-day, as a 
result of overdoing, she has a weakened 
heart, fallen arches, and several abnormal 
abdominal conditions. 

Girls and young women who engage in 
strenuous physical exercise should provide 
themselves with proper abdominal sup- 

rts. Further than that, my experience 
eads me to say that girls ought not to 
indulge competitively in strenuous games, 
as the element of excitement very easily 


leads to exertion injurious to the feminine | 


physique. 

Swimming. A half-mile swim is enough. 
It is not too much if you take the distance 
slowly, easily, and find that in this way you 
finish comfortably. But no racing, no 
speeding up. 

Remember, that if you go in and then 
come out to lie around he beach you are 
using your vital energy to dry out your 
bathing suit. Do your sun bathing first. 
When you come out of the water change 
to your daytime clothes. Or, if you must 
sun-bathe after a dip, get into a dry bath- 
ing suit. 

Golf. The amount of this fascinating 
game that is good for the comparatively 
inactive man should be clear from what I 
have already said. Nine holes are all you 
should do on week-ends, if you are not 
playing throughout the week. Nine holes 
every das would be better yet. 

Handball and Squash. None, unless, as 
I have secomimended, you see your doctor 
first! These are exceedingly strenuous 
games. When a man stands up to serve a 
squash ball, his pulse may be normal, be- 
tween seventy dive and eighty-five. As 
soon as he serves, within two seconds, if he 
is playing with a fast man, his pulse may 
easily rise to between one hundred and 
twenty and one hundred and fifty, and it 
continues there as long as the game lasts. 

Of course a man isn’t likely to injure 
himself at either of these games until he 
becomes a good player; but he may do so. 
Good players always run this risk, be- 
cause the games are fascinating and they 
play too much. For the man whose doctor 
says he can play these games, three games 
of squash and four of handball are plenty 
—two or three times a week. 


NY one of the above-mentioned activ- 
ities, limited in the way I have sug- 
gested, will give you enough exercise to keep 
your muscles and circulation toned up. But 
most of us need in addition certain exer- 
cises as a corrective measure. These same 
corrective exercises may even take the 
place of the other activities I have men- 
tioned, as you will see by what follows. 
Three minutes a day at the exercises I 
am going to recommend will give you as 
much benefit as thirty minutes at random 
forms of exercises. Seven and a half min- 
utes night and morning—fifteen minutes 
a day—spent at these exercises will 
positively furnish enough exercise of the 
right kind to keep you in first-class 
condition, if you will also heed what I say 
about your diet. 

You will find, at the end of this article, 
an exercise chart. It is designed for the 
use of both men and women. I call these 
exercises the "ups and downs," because 
six are to be done as you lie on your back, 
while the other six are to be done standing. 

There are several advantages obtained 


STOP 
hunting | 
for them! 


“No key to the spare!” 
Keys are a detail—until 
you need them—then they're 
all-important. 


ds each Keytainer 
* pocket is a numbered 
card offering a re- 
ward for return to 
Buxton. Only Bux- 
ton knows to whom 


those keys belong! 


AY your keys—safe on the swivel 
hooks—and doubly protected ! 
For when a lost Keytainer is sent in, 
Buxton looks up the owner’s number 
—forwards his missing keys—and 
mails the finder his reward—all free 
of cost. 

You can get Buxton Keytainers in many 
types and leathers—2, 4, 6, and 8 hooks—at 
leading jewelers, department stores—and else- 
where—$1.00 and more. Drop in and examine 
them—or let us send you the Book of Buxton 
Keytainers—free. BUXTON, Inc., 169 Chest- 
nut Street, Springfield, Mass., or Dept. 169, 
844 Marbridge Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


BUXTON 
KEY-TAINER 
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hour plant 


It s Automatic” 


It costs so little 
to have Water 
Under Pressure 


JPERHAPS you have always thought 
of water under pressure as an ex- 
pensive luxury. As a matter of fact, 
the investment in a Fairbanks-Morse 
Home Water Plant is Jess than half 
the average assessment for a city 
water main! And the cost of opera- 
tion is merely a few cents a day! 
Is it worth while continuing the 
drudgery of pump and pail methods? 


No matter where you live 
yoz can have water under pressure. 
There is a Fairbanks-Morse Home 
Water Plant for drawing water from 
any source—lake, spring, stream, shal- 
low well, deep well, cistern. A plant can 
be furnished to operate on electric, kero- 
sene or gasoline power. Electric plants 
are automatic—self starting—self prim- 
ing—self oiling. Installation is quick 
and easy. 

See the local Fairbanks-Morse dealer. Write 
to us if you do not know his name. 

Send for free 32-page Book 

There are eight chapters in the book which 
contain much valuable data about water 
under pressure. Mail the coupon. 

PRICES 

120 gallons per hour capacity 
pump, 60-cycle motor, 8-gallon 


galvanized tank, complete...... $8475 
200 gallons per hour capacity 


pump, 60-cycle motor, 35-gallon $ 1 1 5 00 
galvanized tank, complete ...... = 
Above prices cash f.o.b. factory. 

Also larger sizes, for engine or electric drive, 
correspondingly low priced. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE&CO. 

Manufacturers Chicago, U. S. A. 
Fairbanks- Morse “Every Line 
Products a Leader” 


E: 


Branches and Service Stations covering 
every state in the Union 


FAIRB 


Please send me your free Water Service 
Book. My source of water supply is 


C Lake D Spring D Stream 
i Deep Well O Shallow Well [D Cistern 
IN AME ME PPT E E PE EET 
Address. P dran rx R.RCD.:....: T 
TOW i ccasecrsieveseesseeesioe State MR 
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by taking exercise as youlieon your back. 
In that position you are using only one 
tenth of the vel energy that would be 
required to perform similar movements 
while standing. Men and women in a 
comparatively feeble state of health can 
perform these exercises with benefit, if 
they take them slowly and easily. 

Mainly the "downs" are designed to 
stimulate the internal organs, as well as to 
stimulate the circulation. These are fun- 
damental needs of the inactive person. 
The six exercises reach your stomach, in- 
testines, ‘liver, and kidneys with the kind 
of exercises they need. 

Most people think that the.best way to 
exercise the abdominal muscles is by stand- 
ing.up and bending over to touch the floor 
with the hands. But when we lie on the 
back and raise the feet up from the floor 
wé exercise the stomach and intestines 


"from underneath. This method tends to 


raise the organs to their proper position, 
while standing exercises tend to push them 
down. 

These exercises should be used for their 
stimulating results, as well as for their 
corrective effect upon the intestines. They 
bring into play every one of the two hun- 
dred muscles of the body as well as the 
vital organs. Do them faithfully and zest- 
fully, night and morning, if: for no more 
then three minutes, and see if you are not 
prompted to hold yourself erect through- 
out the day, and whether you don't slee 
better and anticipate your meals wit 
more interest. 


A WORD of caution: Your doctor may 
say that, owing to some particular con- 
dition, the complete series is too great a 
number for you. In that case, have him 
check those that he thinks are most suit- 
able. Unless otherwise instructed, do each 
exercise of the set four times a day durin 
the first week, six times the second, an 
eight times the third. After that, increase 
the number of repeats gradually until you 
can comfortably do the complete series 
fifteen times each. 

Now I want to say something that is 
just as important to remember as anything 
that I have said about exercises: 

The person who engages in heavy 
physical work every day is entitled to a 
large amount of fuel food. In the course of 
his work he burns it up. He can eat with- 
out injury quantities and kinds of food 
that ould cause a less active person to 
suffer an acute attack of indigestion. But 
if your work does not require a great 
amount of physical exertion, the chances 
are that you eat too much. 

Remember that when you are not spend- 
ing physical energy you are not burning 
up ee fuel you take in. Your system is 
getting carbonized, just as your motor gets 
carbonized when the carburetor feeds too 
much gas. Your intestines, liver, stomach, 
and kidneys become sluggish. Medically 
speaking, you are what is known as toxic. 
You lack pep because your blood is absorb- 
ing poisons. 

d is safe to say that two thirds of those 
who read this article would be benefited 
by eating half as much as they do. . Those 
of us who do little physical work should 
greatly reduce the proportion of sugar and 
starches in our diet—and this applies to 
thin as well as to stout persons, rU 
sugar and starches are fuel foods, which 
can be consumed only by physical effort. 


If you feel that what I am saying here 
applies to you, suppose you follow these 
diet suggestions: For breakfast take a 
grapefruit or a glass of orange juice. In- 
stead of two eggs and two rolls, take one 
egg and one roll. Between breakfast and 
lunch take two glasses of water. For lunch- 
eon I would suggest mainly vegetables, or 
a fresh fruit salad, with rye or graham 
bread. Between lunch and dinner two 
moré glasses of water. 

For dinner, try a soup (consommé or 
vegetable, but not a soup made of a meat 
stock), some broiled lean meat, fish or 
chicken, two vegetables, and for dessert 
some raw fresh fruit. A diet of this kind 
will more than sustain the average person. 
It will. prevent the overloading of your 
furnace. 

Here are the exercises I have been talk- 
ing about: 


Lie flat on your back, draw knees up, with 
both feet on thefloor, place a weight (heavy 
book will do) on the abdomen. Raise the 
weightupby contracting thestomach mus, 
cles, and lower it by relaxing the muscles 


From the flat position, place palms down, 
legs out straight, raise right leg up as far 
as possible, keeping your legs straight, 
toes pointed. 


Repeat with left leg 


From flat position raise both legs together 
from floor and bring down together, legs 
straight 


From flat position, hands straight over 
head, raise body to sitting position 
(without bending knees), trying to touch 
toes with finger tips. As you go back, 
inhale; as you £o forward, exhale 


From flat position, legs out straight, hands 


clasped behind head, raise head and 
draw up right knee, try to touch your chin 
with your knee. Repeat with left knee 
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‘Failure’ or Success 
—Which Does Your Home Reflect ? 


HE world believes what it reads in the outward 

appearance of your home. Poorly kept surfaces 
mean failure in the eyes of the world — an attractive 
exterior reflects success. 


Paint NOW— 
Pay in ten months! 
Consult the Devoe Au- 


thorized Agent in your To win the respect and admiration of your neighbors 

community about the beautify and protect your home with Devoe Paint— 

Devoe Home Improve- : Speake 

ment Plan which will time-tested and proven, guaranteed by 171 years’ paint 

enable you to paint your experience. It takes fewer gallons — costs less per job 

house —inside and out looks b 

—and pay for it in ten — looks best. 

Or, s in OTUR When you want to know anything about paint or paint- 

ing, look for the sign of the Authorized Devoe Agent. 

T. You'll get advice worthy of Devoe's 171 years’ experience. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., 101 Fulton St., New York 


Branches in Leading Cities 


Paints, Varnishes, Stains, Enamels, Brushes 
Artists’ Materials & Insecticides 


3 007 
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Incomparable scenery, palatial 
steamers. Through rail tickets 
accepted, New York to Albany, 
and Albany to New York. 

1925 season from May 16th to 
October 18th, inclusive. Daily, 
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For hair 


that won't lie smooth 


TRY just a touch of Stacomb—the 
delicate cream that is responsible 
for the amazing improvement in the 
looks of men’s and women's hair. 

Stacomb will keep the most stub- 
born hair in place all day long, 
healthily smooth, lustrous. It also 
helps prevent dandruff. 

Not sticky. In jars and tubes (or the 
new Liquid Stacomb), at all drug and 
department stores. 


LLLI 


— — — —FREE OFFER-— — - — 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. T-21 
113 West 18th Street, New York City 


Please send me, free, a sample tube of Stacomb. 


America's Best River Trip 


OURISTS come from all over the world to take the 

famous daylight sail up or down the Hudson, but you 
can enjoy it merely by changing from train to boat at 
Albany on your journey to or from New York. 


including Sundays, in each direc- 
tion. Daylight saving time when 
in effect. Lv. NewYork9:00A.M., 
Ar. Albany6:45 P.M. Lv. Albany 
9:00 A. M., Ar. New York 6:30 
P.M. Write forillustrated literature. 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier, New York 
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Tepsin Gum 
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From flat position, hands clasped behind 
head, raise head and both knees, trying 
to touch chin with knees 


Get a stick and, with feet together, bend 
forward with both hands clasped on the 
Stick. Then, as you come up, take a good 
inspiration, swinging stick back over head 


In upright position, feet parallel, place 
Stick behind neck on shoulder blades with 
hands on top, bend forward as far as pos- 
sible and then back to upright position 


Stick across shoulders, bend forward at 
right angles, legs spread far apart, bring 
right hand over to right toe; repeat on 
left side, bringing left hand to left toe 


— 
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See Mount Robson- 
Monarch of the 
Canadian packs 


on the 
riangle 


-— 


aoe 


oD 


Q Sanar, arana 


Legs spread apart, stick raised over head ? 

as in illustration; bend sideways, bring- 4 

ing the hands and stick down on the 

outside of left foot without moving feet; 

back to starting position; bend down 
to right foot 


D 

V PRINCE k 

N 3 JASPLR. PARK LOOSE 
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SHEER rise of two miles from valley to snow-capped 
peak — Mount Robson is a revelation of mountain 
magnificence. Splendid views of this highest peak of 
the Canadian Rockies are obtainable while making the 
Triangle Tour. 


Come to Jasper National Park, with its 4,400 square 
miles embracing more mountain peaks than any similar 
area. Here you may climb [with Swiss guide if you like}, 
ride, swim, motor or golf. Jasper Park Lodge provides 
luxurious accommodations. {Rates $6.00 up, American 
Plan. Open May 15th to Sept. 30th.} 

Here starts the famous Triangle Tour of British Columbia, by rail 
down the valley of the Mystic Skeena to Prince Rupert, thence by 


i steamer through scenic seas to Vancouver and back to Jasper by rail 
along roaring gorges. 


X New Alaska Service 
You may board a palatial "Canadian National" steamer at Vancouver 
Upright position, stick on chest, hands and voyage in luxurious comfort to Alaska. Returning, disembark at 
clasped on each end; twisting the body Prince Rupert or Vancouver, as you prefer, and proceed by rail to Jasper 
first to the left, then to the right. Do National Park, traveling in the midst of majestic mountain beauty. Write 
not move the head; keep your eyes to nearest office for tourist fares, resort rates and illustrated booklets. 
frontward Offices 
Boston Detroit New York Portland, Ore. 
333 Washington St. 1259 Griswold St. 1270 e cor. 122 T'hird St. 
Buffalo Duluth srd St. St. Louis 
11 So. Division St. 430 W. Supertor St. Philadelphia 305 Merchants 
Chicago Kansas City Franklin Trust Bldg. Laclede Bldg. 
108 W. Adams St, 334-335 Railway Exchange 1500 Chestnut St. St. Paul 
Cincinnati Bldg. Pittsburgh 328 Jackson St. 
406 Traction Building Los Angeles 505 Park Bldg. San Francisco 
Cleveland 503 So. Spring St. Portiand, Me. 689 Market St. 
948 Union Trust Minneapolis Grand Trunk Railway Seattle 
Building 618 Second Ave. South Sta. 902 Second Ave. 


THE * LARGEST * RAILWAY * SYSTEM * IN * AMERICA 
You can be quickly cured, if you 


20 pagesin colors. Shows 
CATALOG 16 models, all sizes, oe 
prices. Light. eas easy to dle, strong. EASY 
Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and rite now. Mention 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and S n It tells how I 
cured myself after stammerin; B. N. Bogue, 
7368 Bogue Bldg. 1147 N. ilis z, Y indianapolis. 


CLARK’S 6TH CRUISE ROUND THE WORLD P? ATENTS. Xs "RECO a INVENTON BLAM” 


EDAM TU MOERORE E inventions 
: new meyivan™® Send model or sketch in wore ur inventio! 

Incl. Lisbon, Tunis, 15 days Palestine-Egypt; 62 your invention 
dia ya. $000 io $1700. NORWAY- MEDITERRANEAN, for Inspection and Instructions Terms reasonable, 


@ dealer’ “ie name. 
Pennebec Boat & Canoe Co. 
Dept. T-1, Waterville, Me. 


PASE. CEA. dimer Dude Now You. | Victor J. Evans & Co, 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


meu RITE E stoRiES FREE BOOKLET 


“How to see Europe at moderate cost" 


Left hand down at side, right hand over 
head, clasping stick on the left side, 
as in the illustration; swing the stick 


over the head, bringing the right hand E pq London, 
down to the right side with left hand Write Today A VAS m euer 
over head free. HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Short Stary Dept, 
Dept. 1066 Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
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Xi Vacation: 


these wonderful 
KE TRIPS/ 


D. & C. waterway trips are restful, economi- 
cal, pleasant and safe—they rebresent some 
of the most enjoyable vacations you could de- 
sire. Glance at the Great Lakes map above 
and make your vacation arrangements now. 


BETWEEN DETROIT and BUFFALO 
—2 new mammoth liners, “Greater Detroit” 
and “Greater Buffalo,” largest liners of their 
type in the world, Lv. Detroit 5:30 p. m. and 
Buffalo 6 p. m. daily, Eastern time. Low 
rates—$6 one way, $11.50 round trip. 


BETWEEN DETROIT and CLEVE- 
LAND—the giant liners “City of Detroit III” 
and “City of Cleveland III" Lv. Detroit and 
Cleveland daily 11:30 p. m. Eastern time. 
Fare—$3.60 one way, $6.50 round trip. Day- 
light trips during July and August, Tues. 
Thurs. and Sat. Lv. 10:30 a. m. Eastern time. 


BETWEEN DETROIT, MACKINAC 
ISLAND, ST. IGNACE, and CHICAGO 
—From June 25th to Sept. 7th liners Lv. 
Detroit Tues., Thurs. and Sat. 1:30 p. m. 
Eastern time. Lv. Chicago Mon., Thurs. 
and Sat. 12:30 noon, Central time. 


Schedules subject to change without notice. 


Round Trip Fares including 
Lower Berths and Meals 
rson 


L——————————— 


1 pe 2 persons | 3 persons 
Detroit to Mackinac Is.| $33.25*_| $ 64.50 | $ 93.75 
Detroit to Chicago 68.50** 133.00 193.60 
68.50. 


ChicagotoMackinacls.| 35.25* 99.75 
* Upper berths $2 less. **Upper berths $4 less. 


For reservations make applications to R. G. Stoddard 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Detroit, Mich. Parlors extra. Rail 
Tickets accepted on all divisions except Chicago and 
Mackinac Island. Autos carried. Wireless aboard all 
liners. May we send you a beautiful illustrated pam- 
phlet upon receipt of 3 cents? 


Detroit & Cleveland 
Navigation Company 
A. A. Schantz, 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


J. T. McMillan, 
ice-Pres. 


Fannie Kilbourne is “A Great Little 
Self-Starter” 


(Continued from page 19) 


and I thought this might help me to find 
work. The salary would pay my expenses, 
and I could devote my spare time to writ- 
ing stories. 

“The very day after I arrived I pre- 
sented several letters which a friend had 
given me to magazine editors. But there 
was only one man among them that had 
any job to offer me—and he refused to 
let me have it! 

“Tt seems that he had read one of the 
stories which I had sold, and he liked it. 
He said bluntly, ‘I’ve picked a good man 
comers; and T chink you're a comer! 
could give you a place here in the office, 
but I won't do it. I think a routine job 
would be a bad thing for you just now." 


"All of which sounded very nice," 
laughed Miss Kilbourne—or, if you prefer 
it, Mrs. Gatchell. “But it left the bread- 
and-butter problem pretty much up in the 
air. Still, the idea of being a ‘comer’ was 
so thrilling that I was ready to do any- 
thing that would enable a possible ‘comer’ 
to arrive. 


“THIS was during the war, when prices 
for the work of obscure writers like my- 
self were down—and prices for everything 
else, including board and clothes, were up. 

“I remember I did one series of articles 
for a Chicago magazine. They paid me 
$150 for the first one, $100 for the second, 
$75 for the third, and $50 apiece for the 
rest! You wouldn't call shat being ‘a 
rising young author,’ would you?” she 
demanded, with her irresistible laugh. 

“Well, I wasn't rising very fast; but I 
was at least keeping my head above water. 
Occasional I would sell a story; and 
between times I wrote articles as pot- 
boilers.” She pointed a mischievous 
finger at her husband. “Charlie can prove 
that I sold some of them, because he 
bought one." 

“You bet I did!’ he agreed. ‘That 
was the first chapter in our acquaintance. 
A magazine which had gone on the rocks 
sent me a bunch of manuscripts which 
they had taken and wanted to sell to 
other editors. When I read them I found 
one which I promptly bought. That was 
the only one I did buy; and it was by 
Fannie Kilbourne.” 

“At the office of the other magazine,” 
Fannie herself went on, “they suggested 
that I try to sell something else to this 
| new purchaser. and a woman in the office 
added, ‘Ask for Mr. Gatchell. He has a 
nice voice over the telephone.’ So I went 
| down, asked for Mr. Gatchell—and got 
| him!" she said laughingly. “Inside of a 

month we were engaged.’ 

“What kind of d was she?" I asked 
Mr. Gatchell. 

“The kind of girl she is now,” he said 
seriously. "She was gay and enthusiastic 
about things. She had a sense of humor 
that always clicked when it should. She 
was an ideal comrade— just as she is now.” 

While her husband was talking to me, 
Fannie listened with amused interest. 
It seems perfectly absurd to think of her 


& |as the mother of two wonderful babies. 


She is as slim as a schoolgirl, and more 
lighthearted than most schoolgirls seem 
to be. 

* Doesn't he make me sound wonder- 
ful!” she said, when her husband paused 
for a moment. “But part of Charlie's 
testimonial to my character really is true. 
I do enjoy life. I had a beautiful time, 
even when I was scrabbling along on a 
few dollars a week. 

“Once I actually got to the point when 
I had only two dimes left; and it was the 
middle of the week, with three days to 

o, before Saturday came. Maybe I would 
e paid at the end of the week for some 
story or article; and maybe I wouldn't." 

She stopped and thought a minute. 
Then her eyes crinkled up with laughter. 

“Tve just got to tell you what hap- 
pened!” she said. “The first day of my 
total insolvency, a girl friend invited me 
to lunch. I went; and I did my best to 
‘eat hearty.’ The next day another girl 
asked me to dinner; and I was there, with 
a gorgeous appetite, believe me’ Then 
came Saturday—I had a standing en- 

agement with Charles for dinner on 
Saturday nights. 

“When he called for me he happened to 
have a penny in his hand. I suppose he 
had just boughta paper and had been given 
the penny in change. Being the genial 
person my husband has just described 
to you, I never have been treated with 
much formality. And on this particular 
occasion Charles played me the boyish 
trick of dropping that coin down my 
back. 

“The penny was cold; and of course I 
laughed and squirmed, just as anybody 
would. Whereupon, Charles pulled a 
whole handful of change out of his pocket 
and dropped it all down my back. 

“Talk about falling heir to a fortune! 
I know just how one feels under those 
circumstances. I suppose Charles thought 
I would shake his coins down onto the 
floor and he would get them back. But I 
didn’t do anything of the kind! I clutched 
my skirts tight around my knees, sat 
down abruatly in the nearest chair, and 
there I stayed until I could go out of the 
room and retrieve my sudden wealth. It 
amounted to over two dollars! And not 
until after we were married did I confess 
to Charles why I hung on to that money.” 


WHEN we had stopped laughing I 
asked Fannie when her luck began to 
change. 

“The day after the Armistice was 
signed," she replied. ‘Before that, the 
magazines had wanted war stories and 
war articles; and of course I couldn’t do 
that sort of thing. But the very day after 
the Armistice an editor asked me if | 
could write him a light love story! From 
that time, things have been coming my 
way. 

“A year later, Charles and I were mar- 
ried, and I began to sell stories about as 
fast as I could write them; then we built 
our house out here; then the twins came; 
and—well, you can see how many things 
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have been coming my way!" she laughed. 

“When did you begin writing?" Iasked. 

“T can't remember exactly," she said; 
"but I know I started a novel when 1 
was eight years old. Whenever we had 
company Father would ask me to read 
it aloud to the guests—which I was only 
too delighted to do. I’m afraid I was not 
a shrinking violet. Of course the grown 
folks were simply convulsed over my 
literary efforts, but I was blissfully un- 
conscious of the fact. So I had a lovely 
time.’ 

“Where did you live then?” I asked. 

“In Minneapolis. I was born there 
and it was my home until I came to New 
York. I went to the public school, always 
had good marks—and, it seems to me now, 
forgot things as fast as I learned them. 

But I did like to write compositions! 
I wrote compositions for half the girls 
in my class. It was just fun for me. And 
I would get them to do, in return, all the 
things I hated to do.” 

"Vou must have had more commercial 
instinct then than you have now," her 
husband remarked. “The financial re- 
turn is the last thing Fannie thinks of in 
connection with her work," he explained. 

“Tf that is true," she said, “I know 
how it came about. When I was in school 
one of the Minneapolis papers used to 
give prizes for the best composition 
written by a public-school pupil on some 
subject given them by the paper. The 

rize was usually a picture, which was to 
be hung in the schoolroom. 

“I won several of these prizes. The 
first time it happened, I went gayly down 
to.the newspaper office and selected a 
picture from those which were to be pre- 
sented. But it seems that this was the 
teacher's prerogative; and when she saw 
my selection she wouldn't have it! She 
picked out the one she wanted; and it was 
one I didn't like at all. 

"From that time the reward meant 
nothing to me! I didn't even consider it, 
because I thought it would be something 
I didn't want anyway. I went on com- 
peting; not because cared a rap about 
the prize, but because I loved doing the 
work itself!" 


“How eg s u get your first foothold 
on the iterary adder?” I asked. 
“Well,” she laughed, “the newspaper I 


spoke of, the Minneapolis ‘Journal,’ had 
a children’s supplement, or small maga- 
zine, which was published weekly. I 
used to write little stories for it, although 
I was only a half-grown girl myself. 

“While I was still in high school, I 
suddenly decided that I should like to 
edit this little magazine. Apparently I 
felt quite competent to do it, for I calmly 
b down to the office and applied for the 
o 

“ Needless to say, I didn't get it. So I 
went on through high school, and took a 
course in English at the University of 
Minnesota. Meanwhile, I continued to 
write ‘pieces’ for this children's magazine; 
and a little later, when the woman who 
edited it gave up the position, it was 
offered to me. 

“I. accepted it instantly! The salary 
was twelve dollars a week; but if it had 
been only twelve cents, I should have 
accepted just as eagerly. Fortunately, J 
was living at home; so the salary wasn’t 
a vital matter. 
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“While I was holding that job, I began 
to write other stories. The first was re- 
jected. The second was the one I sold for 
two hundred dollars! I remember that 
the letter of acceptance came to me at the 
office, and I was so proud that I showed 
it to the columnist. When he read it he 
let out a whoop which brought the whole 
staff to his desk. And when he told them 
the good news everybody yelled and 
shouted madly. 

“Tt was a bit of a comedown when my 
next story brought only $150, and when 
the third one went for $75 it looked as if 
I would soon have to be satisfed with 
working sim ly for the fun of working. 

*"That didn't worry me very much. I 

didn't care about the money—except that 
I wanted to come to New York. As I 
had saved most of what I earned, I had 
six hundred dollars altogether, which 
seemed a fabulous amount to me then. 
d NE of my practical-minded friends, 
S7 who had no faith in my New York 
dream, persuaded me to put four hundred 
dollars into a bond. Isworethat I wouldn't 
touch that bond. And that explains why 
I came to New York with only two hun- 
dred dollars, and had to get along on 
that. i 

“But I wouldn’t have missed the ex- 
perience for anything! I can't write about 
things that I don't feel, or about people 
whom I don’t understand, So, the wider 
my range of experience, the wider will be 
my field in writing. 

“I don't mean that I ‘lift? my char- 
acters out of real life. I never have put 
some actual person into a story. I tried it 
once, back in the days when I was board- 
ing at the Three Arts Club—but it didn't 
work. 

“One of the girls there had been trying 
to make her way on the stage. She didn't 
succeed very well and finally gave it up. 
She wanted to go home—somewhere out 
in the Middle A esc but she had only 
half enough money to pay for her ticket. 

“She was a little bit of a thing, so small 
that she used to play child parts in several 
Broadway productions. So she determined 
to see if she couldn't go home on a half- 
fare ticket. She wore one of the ‘little girl’ 
dresses she had used in one of her parts, 
carried a child's book, ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land,’ with her, and was so convincing 
in her róle that the conductor not only 
accepted her half-fare ticket, but actually 
gave her a penny! : 

“T made a fiction story out of this 
incident; and at first my heroine was Kay, 
the girl who had been at the club and 
whom I knew well. I worked six weeks 
on the story, but I simply couldn't get it 
written! I was all the time trying to 
think what Kay herself would have said 
and done. Finally I gave it up. 

“PIL make my own girl,’ I decided. 
‘Then she will do and say whatever I 
want her to.' . 

“I imagined a heroine—and finished 
the story in three days! And,” she added, 
laughingly, “something happened then 
which has kept on happa ever since. 
When the story was published I began to 
receive letters from people who said they 
were sure that I was the heroine! I had 
made her a red-haired actress; and these 
people wrote: . 

**I:know you have red hair; and I'm 
sure you must be an actress.’ 


* Ever since then, no matter what kind 
of heroine I write about, I receive letters 
from people who think I have been de- 
scribing myself. For instance, judging 
from my correspondence, all the readers 
of THe AMERICAN MacaziNE think that 
my husband is Will and I am Dot, in the 
Dot and Will stories. 

“But we aren't. Dot and Will are real 
to me, as I hope they are to the readers; 
but I ‘made them up;' I didn't have any 
two actual persons in mind. 

“Of course they are living through the 
experiences of young married life. Charles 
and I are going through the same period. 
So are many of our friends. I'm so close 
to it that I can get the 'feel' of it. The 
things that happen to Dot and Will in 
the stories are suggested by the things I see 
happening to real people, or by things 
they say. It's just that I am a part of all 
young married life; and so I have the 
feeling of it. 

“When I began doing the stories of Dot 
and Will at the time they were in high 
school, I wasn't very far beyond that 
period in my own life. Moreover, m 
sister, .who is five years younger than 
am, was then in high school herself. I 
was so close to it that I could feel it and 
understand the girls and boys in m 
stories. But they weren't copies of speci 
boys and girls I knew." 

‘But your story about Dot and Will 
after the twins came," I said; "wasn't 
that taken from your own experience?” 

“Well,” she laughed, “‘Charles and I 
have twins. There’s no doubt about that! 
But the parallel doesn’t go much further. 
I don’t do my own housework. I would 
be a fool to do that instead of writin 
which I love and which pays for muc 
Beet cooking and washing than I could 

o. 

“Then too, as you can see for yourself, 
I don't have to worry, as Dot and her 
friends did, over getting stout. My 
worry is on the opposite score. If I only 
could gain the extra pounds they wanted 
to be rid of! As for golf, I've been playing 
it for several years; but I didn't learn it 
in order to have Saturday afternoons with 
my husband, as Dot did. 

“T could go through the story and 

ick out the ways in which I am not like 

ot. And yet I feel her just as vividly 
as if I had lived through every one of her 
experiences. All the characters in those 
stories are real to Charles and me. You 
remember Ella Crowninshield—the girl 
who comes in occasionally to help Dot 
and the other young wives? Not long 
ago, Charles said, rather resentfully: 

“‘Why don't you give Ella Crownin- 
shield a chance? You never have her do 
a thing, except wash other people's dishes 
and take care of other people's children! 
Who ts she, anyway?’ 

“So I wrote a whole story all about 
Ella Crowninshield," laughed Fannie. 


“T NOTICE,” she went on, “that a good 

many men, when they are talking 
about themselves—for publication, at 
least—tell how much they owe to their 
wives. Well, just by way of variety, I wish 
I could tell how much i owe to my hus- 
band. 

“He is always giving me ideas. (He is 
the best critic Ihave) I wouldn’t dream 
of sending out a story unless he said he 
thought it would do. He never tries to 
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‘cramp my style) Whatever it is, he 
knows it is my own, and that I have to do 
what comes natural to me. But he helps 
me in a thousand ways in which I need 
help. 

* For instance, I wrote a story a while 
ago which was partly laid in an ice-cream 
factory. Charles insisted on taking me 
to an ice-cream factory before I wrote the 
story. He said I might get some bit of 
action, or pick up some words or expres- 
sions—little things that belonged in the 

icture, but which I couldn't supply, 
Eas I knew nothing about them. 
That’s an example of some of the practical 
things he does. But those, of course, are 
thesmallest of ways in which he helps me." 

* Do you have regular hours for work- 
ing?" [ asked. 

“Just as regular, although not as long 
ones, as if I were a business man," she 
said emphatically. “I work every day 
from nine until one. And my friends know 
that during those hours I don't want to 
see cp or even to receive telephone 
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“That’s the way it sometimes is with 
my writing. The story is all ‘built’ in my 
mind. The characters are there; the 
action is planned. But there isn’t any 
‘juice’! I press the button, figurativel 
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trying. All I can do is to wait. But I do 
my waiting at my desk, in my office. 
“You see, I like so many things. I love 
to play golf and bridge. I was always 
saying to myself, 'I'll work in the after- 
noon, when I’m too tired to play golf any 
longer.’ Or I would be tempted to say, 
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to one as my time for writing, and stuck 
to it. If I didn’t I couldn’t write more 
than three or four stories a year.” 
“How many do you write?” I asked. 
“I did about fifteen last year; and the 
twins had just arrived then, so my atten- 
tion was considerably diverted from writ- 
ing. But I'm not a lightning worker. 
Anyway, I want time to enjoy my own 
life. Living by proxy, in the characters I 
write about, isn t enough to satisfy me." 
* You know," said Mr. Gatchell. “here 
in Bronxville nobody thinks of my wife 
as Fannie Kilbourne, the writer. I doubt 
if many of them even know she ts a writer. 
To them, she is ‘the mother of the twins.’ 
“She never adopts the ‘author pose.’ 
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man whois getting less 


She has too keen a sense of humor to pose 
at anything. She simply takes herself, 
as she takes everything else in life, with a 
sort of gay naturalness. She never con- 
sciously studies people, in order to get 
‘copy’ out of them. She doesn’t pry into 
other people’s personalities, and she isn’t 
introspective about herself. 

“Tt is simply that she loves being a part 
of life; and she is so receptive that she 
absorbs what she called just now the 
‘feel’ of things. What she feels, she can 
write. Not because she has stood aloof 
and studied people, but because she has 
been so close to them that she gets their 
point of view. 

“She never talks to outsiders about her 
work. Of course she and I talk about her 
work, and mine too.” 

“I should say we do!" exclaimed his 
wife. “When Charles comes home at 
night, we always have so many things to 
talk about that we can hardly stop long 
enough to eat. And if my agent calls me 
up during the day to tell me she has sold 
one of my stories, I can hardly wait for 
her to hang up the telephone, I’m in such a 
hurry tocall Charles and tell him about it.” 


"| HERES another thing about Fan- 
nie," her husband began. Then he 
interrupted himself. “I seem to be crab- 
bing part of my wife's interview. Do you 
mind liaving the fond husband offer a few 
timid but timely remarks?" 

“Mind it!" I exclaimed. “One of the 
most important things in connection with 

our wife is the fact that she has a [o 

usband. You seem to know more about 
her than she knows about herself, anyway. 
So go ahead." 

“Well then," he laughed, “with your 
kind permission I'd like to add that Fan- 
nie doesn't go around carrying any excess 
baggage of doubts and fears and philo- 
sophical questionings and wonderings 
about life. She simply accepts it as an 
interesting, happy experience. i 
some problem does present itself, her 
reaction is to do something about it. 

“We went to see John Barrymore in 
‘Hamlet.’ And, do you know how it 
struck Fannie? She wanted to ‘walk out’ 
on the play, because Hamlet's futile 
wavering back and forth, without doing 
anything, irritated her. But when we 
saw ‘Romeo and Juliet’ you couldn't have 

ot her out of her seat with dynamite! 
She cried her eyes out over it—but she 
simply ate it up. She was heartbroken 
over the tragedy; but she could stand a 
tragedy that came because of an attempt 
to solve a problem.” 

While her husband was talking, Fannie 
again sat listening with amused interest. 
I doubt if she ever before had heard her- 
self analyzed, and it seemed to strike her 
as a novel and humorous proceeding. 

I wished that the people who write and 
ask to be told “something about Fannie 
Kilbourne” could see her as I saw her; 
there in her own home, with its atmos- 
phere of gayety and youth and sunshine, 
seeing only the humorous side of the days 
when she had to count the dollars and 
even the dimes; eager and unaffected and 
sincere; just naturally loving to play; 
working, not for the reward, but for the 
joy of doing the work; a “‘great little self- 
starter” along the road to happiness and 
achievement. 
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Bonds 


— So basically safe that one 
of the strongest Surety Com- 
panies in America will guar- 
antee them if you desire. 


than he should from his invested dollars 


I? is a strange thing that men who 

would not think of taking less for 
their own work than it was worth 
will allow their invested dollars to 
earn much less than they should. 
These same dollars that are earning 
for you only 4% or 5% can be made 
to earn 6149, to 7%, and with equal 
or greater safety. 


If you feel that you are not getting 
all that you should from your invest- 
ments, it will be worth your while 
to spend a few minutes right now in- 
vestigating Adair Protected First 
Mortgage Bonds, which are so well 
secured and so perfectly safeguarded 
that one of the strongest Surety Com- 
panies in America will give you an 
absolute guarantee that interest and 
principal will be paid. At the pres- 
ent time these guaranteed bonds 
yield 61495, which is a better return 
than most unguaranteed invest- 
ments offer. 


The very fact that such a guaran- 
tee may be obtained is one reason 
why most investors prefer to pur- 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
Founded 1865 ATLANTA 
Packard Building, PHILADELPHIA 


ree booklet 


Send for this free book- 
let written by one of 
the nation’s greatest 
authorities on Real Es- 
tate. It is a hand book 
for investors who buy 
Real Estate Bonds. 


chase the bonds without the guaran- 
tee and receive the full yield of 7%. 


Created and safeguarded by the 
South’s Oldest Mortgage Investment 
House, these first mortgage real es- 
tate bonds are backed by a record of 
60 years without loss to a single in- 
vestor. 


Mail the coupon today for full in- 
formation and free booklet, “What 
You Should Know About Real Es- 
tate Bonds,”’ written by the South’s 
foremost real estate authority. 


Denominations: $1,000, $500 and $100 
Serial Maturities 


New York and 
New England Investors 
Adair Protected Bonds are offered 
to New York and New England in- 
vestors: exclusively by the Adair 
Realty & Mortgage Co., Inc., New 


York. The ownership of this com- 
puy is identical with the Adair 
ealty and Trust Company. 


Adair Realty & Mortgage Company, Inc. 
270 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 


Co., Atlanta, 

Dept. A-13. 
Gentlemen: — Kindly 
send me full informa- 
tion about Adair Pro- 
tected Bonds and free copy 
of booklet, “What You Should 
Know About Real Estate Bonds." 
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A Sure Way 
to End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; 
use enough to moisten the scalp and rub 
it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most if not all, of your 
dandruff will gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dis- 
solve and entirely destroy every single 
sign and trace of it, no matter how much 
dandruff you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop instantly, and your hair 
will be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, 
and look and feel a hundred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store and 
a four ounce bottle is ail you will need. This 
simple remedy has never been known to fail. 
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FORD & CHEVROLET 
CALIFORNIA TOPS 


Cool in summer. Warm in winter. Your 
health will be protected. You will enjoy 
closed car comfort at a reasonable price. 
KOUPET California Tops for Ford Road- 
sters, Chevrolet and Ford Touring Cars. 


Quality High. Price Low. 
Write factory Today. 


Koupet Auto Top Co. 
Belleville Illinois 
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OW much of an invest- 
ment does your baggage 
represent? 

That’s how much Baggage 
Insurance you need to travel 
in safety. 

North America Tourist Bag- 

e Insurance costslittle and 
1s easily obtained from any In- 
surance Agent. Let us send 
you further information. 


Insurance Company of 
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a Bond's Safety By 
FactsandFigures f 


NE requirements—funda- 
mental and easy to under- 
stand—should be met in every 
bond you buy. While it would 
take alifetimeofstudytolearnall 
about bonds, these nine tests of 
safety, asgivenin the book“How 
to Judge Safety of First Mortgage 
Bonds," can be mastered in a 
halfhour. They will pro- 
=y tect you in the selection 
if ofinvestments. A com- 
Wf plimentary copy of the 
E Pook will be sent to any 
investor on request. 
a compimmen! 
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Captain Whitelaw Has Raised 
Hundreds of Wrecks From the Sea 


(Continued from page 25) 


the holes, steel plates were bolted across 
the hole the rock had made. These plates 
were placed rather high inside, so there 
would be no danger of leaks if the weakened 
sides should give away. Cracks where the 

lates didn't fit were filled with cement. 

he cement was in half-filled sacks, which 
ine divers pressed into place with their 
eet. 

“It sounds easy, but here is where the 

trouble came in: The tides were heaving 
in and out that hole all the time. To keep 
them from washing the cement away, we 
had to keep the pumps going, to equalize 
the pressure. First, we pumped the water 
into the ship, then we pumped it out. 
This was kept up until the cement had 
set. 
When we pulled her back into deep 
water we had a thrilling experience. After 
the cement hardened and the patches were 
sufficiently water-tight to be effective, 
chains and hawsers were attached to the 
*Rosecrans, and passed to the salvage 
ship, the ‘Greenwood,’ which did the 
pulling. 

* Now, it is surprising what a powerful 
pull a little ship can exert through a rope 
or chain. Two forces are at work: gravity, 
pulling down on the lengthy lines; and the 
pull of the ship doing the tug-work. 

“The ‘Greenwood’ stretched the lines 
taut. For a second, the big two-hundred- 
and-fifty-thousand-dollar oil tanker hesi- 
tated in the bed where she had lain for 
seventeen days while we worked on her. 
Then she came. She was literally yanked 
out! As full of life as a tornado, and wjth- 
out a thing to control her, she sprang 
straight at the little ‘Greenwood.’ 

*** Cut those lines quick!’ I ordered. 

“The helmsman twirled the 'Green- 
wood’s’ wheel until it wouldn't turn any 
more. The ‘Rosecrans,’ the spray break- 
ing beautifully over her prow, glided by 
not twenty-five feet from us! We chased 
her, overtook her, and towed her to the 
dry dock. 


“ ANE of the things that makes my job 

interesting is that you never know 
how a vessel will behave. Remember that 
a ship on the rocks is hauled and tugged at 
ceaselessly by the tides. This racking 
goes on every fraction of a second, day 
and night, as long as a single stick of the 
vessel remains upright. 

* A vessel on a rock will sometimes age 
twenty years in one week. Every beam, 
every bolt, every joint is disarranged. 
There is no mercy in the power of the sea. 
A vessel may look practically safe, and yet 
be only five minutes from disintegration. 
This adds a sporting element to the busi- 
ness of salvaging a wreck. 

“I recall, with good reason, the case of 
the ‘Drumburton,’ wrecked off Point 
Pedro in a fog eleven years ago. Four men 
were working with me. The first hint of 
danger we had was when the sea began 
picking off pieces of the ship; a cabin went 
away, then a part of the rail on one side, 
the pilot house—every wave seemed to be 
taking something. 


“We watched the process about a min- 
ute, then, just as there came a final big 
p, we went over the side into a boat. 

e pulled away just in time to keep from 
being splattered with a lot of flying wood. 
Thirty minutes later, you wouldn't have 
known there ever had been a vessel on the 
spot. 
* X TARIOUS financial arrangements are 
made with salvors. Sometimes we 
work by the day; often insurance com- 
panies which have insured ships take over 
wrecks, and employ us on a percentage 
basis to recover oat Gasper we can; and 
sometimes we buy a wreck outright from 
the underwriters or owners, and retail the 

arts for what we can get. I’ve made and 
lost money under all three arrangements. 

“I don't always succeed when I attempt 
to raise a ship. I’ve had eight failures in 
the two hundred and eighty-nine jobs I’ve 
tackled—and when you fail in this busi- 
ness, you fail hard. : 

“The worst failure I ever had was with 
the schooner ‘H. J}. Lunsmann,' rammed 
one summer several years ago by a steamer. 
It cost me eight thousand dollars over and 
above the fixtures I salvaged to find out 
that I couldn’t save that vessel. 

“Her masts were under water when 
we took her over. By patching her and 
pumping her out, we got her floating with 

er rails barely out of the water. We 
towed her seven hundred feet shoreward 
and left her for the night, intending the 
next morning to pump her out more. 

“Next morning the ship was nowhere in 
sight! Although we had grounded her at 
fairly high tide with her rails showing, 
now, when she was under water, the tide 
was lower. 

“My dv queer found the answer to 
this puzzle: We had grounded her on the 
only patch of quicksand ever found onthat 
piece of coast 

“Then my troubles did begin. Soon the 
ship’s patches burst open, and quicksand 
flowed in. We would patch and pump, 
patch and pump—but we never did seem 
to get ahead of the quicksand. She went 
deeper and deeper. Finally, I was forced 
to give her up. 

“That quicksand came near being the 
death of one of my divers. It was neces- 
sary to keep the pumps working while he 
was near the holes he was patching. Once 
the men on top stopped the pumps a few 
minutes. The diver began signaling fran- 
tically to be drawn up. They pulled, but 
he didn’t come! 

“The men thought that he was pinned 
under the vessel by a slight list. tie was 
caught all right, bute by the quicksand. 
When the pumps stopped the treacherous 
stuff had flooded in on him, burying him 
against the side of the ship. Not until che 
pumps were started again and kept going 
some minutes was it possible to aul the 
exhausted diver up. 

" One morning, when we were trying to 
drag the ‘Lunsmann’ off, we had an un- 
expected and thrilling experience. 

"The steamer ‘Harvard’ passed into 
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ambitious man or woman willing to 
follow a few simple, exact rules. 


For years large investors have known how 
to build up fortunes with absolute safety— 
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It is possible for you to attain wealth with- 
out risk, and with every dollar you set 
aside in Forman Bonds returning you 64% 
interest. How this scientific 
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plained in a book which has 
started thousands on the 
road to substantial wealth. 
This book will be sent you 
absolutely without charge 
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card or letter for your copy. 
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the bay, throwing a series of huge waves. 
After several bumpy ones, along came a 
big fellow that soucis poor old wrecked 
schooner a terrific whack. I saw it coming, 
yelled at my two nephews, who happened 
to be working with me, and then climbed 
up the rigging. In a moment I looked 
down upon a Rordhving scene. 

“Jack Whitelaw, one of my nephews, 
was hurled twenty feet. He landed, safe 
but unconscious, on his back on a raft 
going shoreward. Thomas Whitelaw, the 
other nephew, was swept overboard into 
an eddy. He managed to swim to the 
stump of the vessel’s mainmast, which 
was now over in the water, slapping up 
and down. 

“Jack seemed to be out of immediate 
danger, so I turned my attention to Thom- 
as. I climbed down, grabbed a line, and 
tried to get it to him. My footing was 
unsteady and the waves were sweeping all 
Arun me. I couldn't get the line to 

im. 

* One of my men took the line from me, 
walked the slippery rail and handed it to 
'Tom. Then he turned around, walked the 
rail back, and helped pull Tom in. 

“In this business, rescues of drowning 
persons are common, but that was one of 
the bravest things I have ever seen. Only 
supreme courage kept that man’s feet 
rei as he tiptoed across the plunging 
rail. 


*FT' HE oddest job I ever had was diving 

for a fifty-thousand-dollar gold brick. 
A smelting company of Selby, California, 
had turned the brick out of its retorts 
and it was being slid down a gangplank 
into a steamer. 

“A longshoreman standing by saw the 
glittering fortune going by, and leaned 
over to give it a gentle tap of affection. 
To his astonishment, it was still intensely 
hot with the heat of the furnace and, in 
his surprise, he gave it a vicious shove. It 
slid off the gangplank and disappeared 
into the water with a dramatic sizzle. 

“We were working near by, and I was 
called to retrieve the brick. 1 went down, 
expecting to find it where it had disap- 
peared only a short time before. It was 
nowhere in sight. It couldn't have been 
stolen; the spot had been carefully guarded. 
It was too heavy to have been moved far 
by the tide. Nevertheless, except for a 
big dent in the mud, there was no trace 
of it. 

“I ordered my divers to dig. They dug 
and dug and dug. They kept at it five 
days, moving barrels and barrels of mud. 
On the fifth day, the diver who happened 
to be at work signaled his victory. 

“He had found the brick thirty feet 
below the surface of the oozy bottom. It 
had apparently escaped the divers by a 


few inches each time they got near it, , 


sinking a little farther every time they 
opened the hole a few inches more, until 
finally it rested on hardpan and could go 
no deeper. 

“We had a somewhat similar experience 
at Utsaladdy Island, Washington. A 
workman was going aboard a steamer with 
two sacks of silver, each containing one 
thousand dollars. The gangplank was 
frosty that morning, and the workman's 
feet shot out from under him. He fell 
back on his elbows. The heavy sacks 
jerked his wrists down hard over the edges 
of the gangplank, and he let go of them. 
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The Bell Telephone Laboratory in 1884. From an old wood engraving published in the "'Scientifc American” 


Winning nature's secrets 


Every day that passes records some new advance in the telephone 
art. Constant experiment and observation are winning new secrets of 
chemistry, of electricity and magnetism, and of matter. Nature's 
unseen quarry is yielding to the researches of the laboratory that exact 
scientific knowledge which is among the telephone engineer's most 
priceless resources. The workshop of the telephone engineer is a 
scientific laboratory. Here he studies and experiments with principles 
and laws of our physical environment and sets them to aid us in our 
daily lives. 

Forty-nine years ago the telephone was born in a scientific labo- 
ratory—a very small laboratory, to be sure, as it numbered in its 
personnel none but Bell and his assistant. As the Bell System has * 
grown that laboratory has grown, and as the laboratory has grown 
the telephone has grown in efficiency, in distance covered, in numbers, 
in perfection. Countless are the milestones marking progress in the 
telephone art that have come from the laboratory. 


Today the laboratory numbers among its personnel 3000 em- 
ployees, more than half of whom are skilled scientists and engineers. 
Headed by a vice-president of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, it is known as the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
and forms an indispensable department of the Bell System. 
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“I went down and found one sack im- 
mediately. ‘In luck to-day,’ I thought to 
myself. The agreement Fhad with the 
owners was that they were to get the first 
sack, and I was to have the second. 

“I went down again for my sack. Well, 
sir, I dived there for two whole days look- 
ing for that other sack. I crawled on my 
hands and knees, and felt every inch of 
ground around there—but no sack. 

“ After every other possibility had been 
exhausted, I noticed, a few feet from the 
spot, a lot of old water-logged slabwood. 
I began to shift it around. Nobody ever 
stacked wood with more interest in the 
operation. I had dropped into a sort of 
routine at the work, when up came a 
board that had been covering the sack of 
silver. The silver couldn't have been 
hidden much better if someone had put it 
there. 

" One time a man came to me in San 
Francisco. He was badly worried. 'I 
told my cabin boy to clean up my cabin,’ 
he said, ‘and clean it good—and he did. 
He threw away my old shoes, and there 
was sixty dollars in the toe of one of 
them!’ 

“I charged him ten dollars for the use of 
the diving gear, he agreed to give the diver 
twenty dollars if he got the money, and a 
dive was made. The diver crawled around 
in the vicinity of the ship and found the 
shoes. As you would expect, the last one 
he found was the one with the money in 
the toe. 


“ALMOST the first question that occurs 

to anyone discussing divers is: Are 
they bothered by sharks? Our records 
show that up to the close of 1924 we had 
made 15,814 divings. In all that list, I 
never heard of a diver being molested by a 
shark. 

“But while sharks are leery of divers, 
octopuses are not. When we were raising 
the “Umatilla,’ one of my divers had a 
thrilling encounter with one of these 
dreadful creatures. 

" We had lowered a pontoon, as I told 
you before, covered with rocks. The diver 
descended to the pontoon to begin his 
work, and was moving across the rocks, 
when suddenly a long, gray, powerful, 
snaky arm reached out and grabbed him 
around the leg, almost knocking him down. 
Realizing his danger at once, he jerked out 
his knife. The octopus countered this 
move by seizing the arm that wielded the 
knife! 

“Moving as swiftly as his heavy suit 
would allow, the diver twisted his pinioned 
arm behind his back and transferred the 
knife to his left hand. By this time, more 
tentacles were reaching for him. He be- 
gan to slash. With one slice he severed the 
tentacle that was freezing onto his leg. 
With another he freed his right hand. 
Now he was slashing in all i ERR 
Did he signal to come up? He did not! 
He was mad! He signaled for the harpoon. 
Guessing that something important was 
going on below, we sent down the har- 
poon quickly. 

“The water surged and boiled, and in a 
few minutes the diver signaled to be hauled 
up. He came up with the octopus hooked 
into the harpoon! 

“Stretched out on the deck the monster 
was a fearsome sight—great beak, ugly 
domish head, and terrible arms. It meas- 
ured fourteen feet across. 
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“The deepest diving we ever did was on 
a little vessel called the ‘Sea Prince,’ run 
down off Angel Island about twelve years 
ago. We found her in one hundred and 
thirty-two feet of water. 

“The divers could stand that depth 
only a minute or two at a time. Conse- 
quently, they spent most of their time 
going up and down. When they reached 
the bottom they would attempt to pass 
wires around the sunken ship; each time 
they ot a little farther around. 

E When the wires were in place, cables 
were attached and, without any more 
trouble, the salvage ship dragged her into 
shallower water, where she was patched, 
pumped out, and floated again. 

“Fooling around wrecked ships is haz- 
ardous business, and we have had many a 
narrow escape in our time; but I am proud 
to say that in all my fifty-six years I 
have never lost a man as a direct result 
of operations or conditions chargeable to 
me. 


APTAIN WHITELAW—Thomas 

Patrick Henry Whitelaw, as he signs 
it in full—was born in Scotland. Life in 
Scotland seventy years ago wasn’t any 
too promising for the son of parents of 
small means. Thomas’s father appren- 
ticed him to the captain of the sailing 
ship ‘Sydney,’ engaged in the East India 
trade out of Glasgow. 

The day the apprenticeship ended, 
which was when Thomas was sixteen, the 
‘Sydney’ was in San Francisco. 

“British laws prohibited the discharg- 
ing of British sailors in foreign ports wit 
pay,” said Captain Whitelaw; " and I left 
the vessel with a 'two-bit' piece in my 
pocket. 

“The first thing I did was hunt for a 
job. I found a place where they were 
hiring men to work in a winery at Castil- 
oga. Fortunately, they gave me a ticket 
for the boat up the Sacramento River, and 
the stage fare. My twenty-five cents was 
all I had for meals until I arrived. 

“I remember how the dinner bell rang 
on that old boat. There was a rush for the 
table. But I hung back. A big colored 
cook, named Johnson, noticed me. 

*** Hey, boy,’ he warned, ‘we set only 
one table here. Ye'd better git in now if 
ye want to eat." 

**[ don't want anything,’ I told him. 

“He was a wise old fellow. ‘Young 'un, 
I believe you're broke,’ he said. ‘You 
come right on here in the galley.’ 

“He gave me a better meal than I 
would have got at the table, and I showed 
him my appreciation by helping with the 
kitchen work. 

“ As I was leaving, he stepped up to m 
side in the crowd, reached down and too 
my hand. 'Here, Scotch boy,' he said; 
‘you got a long, hard time "head o’ you. 
You take dis, and if you ever gits de 
money again, pay me back; ef not, let it 

o 


“I looked down in my hand, and there 
was a glittering two-and-one-half-dollar 
gold piece! 

* Right then I pledged myself never to 
forget that act of kindness. About nine 
months later I was in San Francisco again, 
walking down one of the streets. 

“In front of a dry-goods store window 
I saw a tall colored man, looking intently 
at something inside. When I got closer I 
saw what the object was—a velvet vest 


The key to the open road 


Before you start out on an auto- 
mobile trip, just plan it first with a 
Rano MGNAatty Auto Road Map, 
known as The Official Auto Trails 
Map. Then you'll be sure of your 
way. 

No other single thing you can do 
will add so much to the enjoyment 
of a drive. You are certain of the 
easiest and most direct way. You 
know exactly the kind of roads 
you will find, the distance to be 
covered. 

In the booklet at- 
tached to every map 
there is also a set of 
maps of the cities you 
will have to cross, show- 
ing clearly the easiest 
way to pass through 
them. And a list of the 
best hotels, garages, 
service stations. It gives 


concisely a mass of ever-useful 
information. In Florida, for in- 
stance, it would tell you if you 
needed a license to go fishing— 
where the tourist camp sites are 
—the State motor laws... 

Rand M€NarLLYv Auto Road 
Maps cover the entire country 
from coast to coast. On sale for 
35c each at bookstores, stationery 
stores, news-stands, hotels, ga- 
rages and drug stores. 

The .efficiency, con- 
venience and exacti- 
tude of Ranp MCNALLY 
Auto Road Maps is 
absolutely typical of all 
Rand M€NAarLY globes, 
atlases and maps. You 
will find them adapted 
to all needs—on sale 
everywhere at reason- 
able prices. 


RAND MSNALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Dept. T-5 


Branches: Washington 
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Feet! 


Corns and Bunions Gone— 


HY suffer from tired, aching, swollen and 
sweating feet, painful corns or bunions, 
when you can get instant relief with 
Allen's Foot-Ease? Shake it into your shoes in 
the morning—then walk all day in comfort. For 
those who like to dance, hike, play golf or tennis, 
It will in- 


Allen's Foot-Ease is indispensable. 
crease your enjoyment and efficiency. Sprinkled 
into the foot-bath—relief for your tired feet is 
immediate. Sold by all Drug and Department 


Stores. T'rial package and a Foot-Ease Walking 
Doll sent Free, address, * 
ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE 


Le Roy, New York 
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SEND NO MONEY 


Just your foot measurements 
Make this test at our risk 


PAINS IN THE 
ANKLE CALF 
AND KNEE 


PAINS IN INSTEP 


PAINS AND CRAMPING 
IN REAR OF TOES 


PAINFUL CRAMPING 
OF TOES 


SPREADING HERE 
EET. «CAUSES BUNION 


a“ a" 
PAINFUL CALLOUSES 
ON BALL OF FOOT 


in 10 Minutes This new sene 


Aching, tired, burning feet cause countless 
hours of unnecessary suffering. 

Unnecessary because now you can stop foot 
and leg pains almost instantly this new scien- 
tific way. If our method fails it costs you 
nothing. 

The 26 bones of the foot form two arches. 
One, hardly noticeable, is across the front of 
the foot at the base of the toes. The other 
forms the instep.  Overstrain causes the 
muscles and ligaments which uphold these 
two arches to become weakened. The arch 
sags and the displaced bones crush sensitive 
nerves and blood vessels, causing pain that 
is often excruciating. 


Removes the Strain 

We take the strain off these overworked 
muscles by a scientific device—a light, porous, 
durable elastic band worn around the instep. 
With the strain relieved, the arches are re- 
stored. The pressure on the nerves stops. 
Pain vanishes like ic. 

Pains and dull aches in the heel, instep, 
toes, arch or ball of the foot, as well as the 
ankle, calf and knee, cramped toes, callouses, 
and a general broken down feeling of the 
feet are results of fallen arches. Your arch 
may not show this, but 1f your feet hurt, this 
is the cause. 

Our Jung Arch Braces are a development 
of many years of study and countless experi- 


THE 


Guaranteed Way! 


ments. The secret of their success is in the 
Proper stretch and tension of the band, its 
contour and design. Wear them and in time 
you can discard them altogether. Your foot 
will be restored to normal vigor. No matter 
what other supports or braces, ungainly pads, 
stiff metal plates or arch props you have 
tried, test Jung Arch Braces and learn real 
foot comfort at last. You can wear them in 
any style shoe, 


Make this Free Test 


Your shoe dealer, druggist or chiropodist 
will fit you with a pair. Wear them two 
weeks. If not delighted return them and get 
your money back. If your dealer can't supply 
you, mail us the measurement of your foot, 
taken at the forward part of the instep, 
where the front end of the brace is shown, in 
the diagram above, Use a %-inch strip of 
paper. We will send you a pair of Jung's 
Wonder Arch Braces. Send no money. Pay 
the postman $1 and postage. If not delighted 
return them in two weeks and get your money 
back. You run no risk. For extra wide or 
long feet and severe cases, ask for the Miracle 
style, extra wide, $1.50. But act now, before 
the condition of your feet becomes aggra- 
vated by neglect. Specify which style brace 
you want. If you send the money we prepay 
postage. 


JUNG ARCH BRACE CO., 116 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


In Canada address Kirkham & Roberts, 116 Hamilton Trust Bldg., Toronto 


JUNGS 


The Original” 
ARCH BRACES 


Canadian prices: Wonder $1.25, Miracle $1.75 


C. O. D. shipments in U.S. only 


Write for FREE BOOK 


Our book on the cause and correction of foot 


troubles is free. Write for it. 


Own Your OwnTea Room 


ANT WORK „ôme? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING Votes: Men 
or women. No selling or canvasming. We teach you 
guarantee employment, and furnish WORKING OUTFIT 
FREE. Limited offer. Write today. Artcraft Studios, 
Dept. D, 3900 Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 


| To Pull Extra 
l Cash Your Way 
Membership on the Crowell 
Subscription Staff pulls many 
extra dollars toward ambitious 
young men like Mr. Blanken- 


beker who look after the sub- 
scription interests of THE 


Fortunes are being made in Tea Rooms, Motor Inns and Coffee Shops 
everywhere. You can open one in your own home—and make money 
band over fist, or manage one already going. Big salaries paid to 
trained managers, shortage acute. We teach you entire business in 
your spare time. Write for Free Book ''Pouring Tea for Profit.'" 

Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept. S-1414, Washington, D.C. * 


AMERICAN MacaziNE, Woman’s Home Companion, 
CoLLIER’s, THe Mentor, and Farm AND FIRESIDE. 


Hundreds of women and girls also earn 


$25 to $40 a Month Extra 


or more doing this pleasant work. You can do it, too! 
his coupon will tell you how, without obligating you 


In any way. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk A2 
The Crowell Publishing Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Paul Blankenbeker 


Colorado 


Please tell me, without obligation, how I can pull some extra 


cash my way. 
Name 
Address 


City 


with big brown spots on it that looked like 
cloves. 

**U'mm-uhm!* 
man murmur. 

*** Would you like to have it?’ I asked, 
stepping up quietly. 

""Would I!’ he said. ‘I’m goin’ to 
have it when I get me seven dollars and 
fifty cents. . . . Well, suh!" he shouted, 
recognizing me. 

“T took him in and bought him the vest. 

“Fifteen years later I was fitting out an 
expedition for the Alaska Excavating 
Company. Johnson answered my adver- 
tisement for a cook. I saw he didn't recog- 
nize me, and so I made a pretense of 
doubting whether he would do for the job. 
He argued with me, and looked me 
squarely in the face—and still he didn't 
reine me. 

“When we were returning from Alaska, 
and were about two hundred miles out 
from San Francisco, I called Johnson in. 

““Do you remember a lad on a river 

steamer several years ago?' I asked. 
. “‘ Boss, I sure do!’ he said. ‘That boy 
bought me the fines' vest in the world— 
one with poker dots on it. I'd like to see 
him again.’ 

*** You're looking at him,’ I said. 

“Well, suh!" he exclaimed. 

** Johnson, I went on, ‘your pay is 
going to be one hundred dollars a month 
rom the time we left San Francisco last 
year." 

“That was big pay in those days. But 
Johnson was worth it. He saved almost 
that much in his economical cooking for 
one hundred and fifty men. But if he 
hadn't saved it, I would have given it to 
him, anyway. He was the first friend I 
found after landing, penniless, in Amer- 
ica. 


AFTER I left the winery, I took up car- 
pentry, and got a job at a dry dock at 
Hunters Point. One day, after I had been 
working at ship carpentry four years, the 
regular diver on the cofferdam we were 
building failed to show up. His job was 
to go down and guide into place the long 
upright tongued-and-grooved boards form- 
ing the water-tight structure of the coffer- 
dam. 

. "I asked to be given a trial at it, and 
was given the job. Sometimes the boards 
being shoved down would strike a rock 
and fail to make a tight connection. This 
gave me a chance to do some patching, 
which involved cutting and putting into 
place timbers to cover the holes; it also 
helped me to learn the principles of under- 
water repair work. 

“It was an easy step forward to patch- 
ing ships. My first job at salvaging a ship 
came soon after I took up diving. I was 
twenty-one years of age. 

“The vessel was the ‘Golden Rule.’ 
Another vessel had rammed her and sent 
her down near shore with a V-shaped hole 
in her side. I measured the hole very 
carefully, made a diagram of it, full size, 
on the dock, fitted timbers over the dia- 
gram and then took them down and bolted 
them on, placing canvas on the outside. 
When the water was pumped out, the ship 
floated. I was mighty proud of the job. 

“I got two hemdies and fifty dollars 
for the work. ‘If it comes so easy,’ I 
thought, ‘Pll make it a regular business.’ 
And here I am, fifty-six years later!" 
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“Good Morning, 
Judge” 


(Continued from page 33) 


and a washboard and children. She held 
up her tired, shapeless hand to the magis- 
trate. In it lay a pair of twisted and 
broken glasses. 

“She broke my glasses, Your Honor. 
She struck me; me, an old woman sixty- 
three years old, and her forty-five; me 
that’s raised seven children, and fed ’em 
and clothed ’em and struggled to give ’em 
‘a start, with no husband to help me. May- 
be we was poor, maybe they did want, 
but not for long. I always found some- 
thing for 'em to eat and wear. I'm a poor 
old woman, Your Honor. Where am I 
going to get money for new glasses? I 
can't hardly see without my glasses.” 

* Why did she strike you?” 

“‘She’s always abusing me because I 
am poor, Your Honor, and yesterday she 
was kissing my son-in-law in front of our 
house while we was sittin’ on the stoop—”’ 

“Her son-in-law is my brother,” Ellen 
Clancy broke in. . 

* Surely there's no harm in kissing her 
own xe e in front of your house," said 
the magistrate. 


N9W Becky Cohen's daughter was at 
her mother's side. She was a pale, 
worn young woman with a drawn and 
earnest face. 

“Your Honor," she said, “that man 
was married to me. He deserted me, with 
three children to support, and he hasn't 
paid me a cent for fourteen weeks, and he 
was ordered to pay me twelve dollars a 
week by the court, a year ago. I do 
janitress work half a day at a typewriter 
factory, and the other half a day at a 
public school, to earn fifteen dollars a week 
to take care of my little children. Now 
he is livin' in his sister's house, only five 
doors away." 

“Why don't you take him if you want 
him?" Ellen Clancy fired across at the 
tearful mother. . 

* [ don't want him back," she retorted. 
"Only, Judge, he hasn't paid me any 
money for fourteen weeks, and we're up 
against it." 

"Im afraid you'll have to go to the 
parole officer about that," said Judge 
Corrigan kindly. “Now, how did this 
trouble start?" 

"We was sittin’ on our stoop, Your 
Honor, and she come by with her worth- 
less brother, and began abusin' my mother. 
She was drunk, Your Honor, everybod 
on our street can tell you that. They all 
seen her and heard her. And pretty soon 
she hit my mother and broke her glasses." 

But when the magistrate questioned 
Ellen Clancy, she indignantly denied that 
she was drunk, and scoffed at the idea that 
she had broken the poor woman's glasses. 

udge Corrigan regarded her coldly. 
“Tm going to fine you for disorderly 
conduct," he said; “and, furthermore, I’m 
going to bind you over to keep the peace 
and leave these poor people alone. I’m 
sorry I can’t do anything about your 
glasses, Mrs. Cohen; you'll have to sue her 
in the civil courts for that. Next case. 

“Most of the family troubles on the 
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that it’s 


Get the underwear you ask for! 


Remember that no underwear 
without the red woven "B.V. D." 
label is “ B.V. D." 


Assure yourself of that Famous Fit, 
Long Wear, and Cool Comfort 
which have kept “B.V.D.” the 
world's most popular men's 
underdress. 


MADE FOR THE 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(TradeMarkReg.U.S.Pat.Off.andForeign Countries) 


*B.V.D." 


Union Suit 
(Patented Features) 


Men's $1.50 the suit 
Youths'85c , 


“B.V.D.” 
Shirtsand Drawers 
85c the garment 


The B.V. D. Company, Inc. 
New York 


Sole Makers of “B.V. D." Underwear 


* Next to Myself I like ‘B.V.D.’ Best" 
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The B. V.D. Co.,Inc. 


Envelope Sealer selling $4 seals 3500 envelopes 
hour! Tremendous Demand. Exclusive Territory. 
Big Repeats. Writetoday. Freeparticulars. 
Red-E, 17 Colonial Bldg., Boston. 


Personal Stationery 199 fqurvage sheets 
envelo| both heavy linen paper, printed with your 
name Pad address On both in eh blue, postpaid $1. 
Sample if desired. E. C. Harmon & Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
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oJauciest / 


WHEN you catch them admiring a particularly 
smart sport stocking with the distinctive English 
ribbing from top to toe— 

When there's a jauntiness and dash—a brisk 
sauciness with a silky clinging texture hugging 
close to graceful curves— 

Make a mental note to say to your dealer "I want 
a pair of Iron Clads!" 


IRON CLAD No. 883— The New English Ribbed Sport Hose 


(Artificial Silk and Mercerized Yarn) 


If your dealer can't supply you with No. 883, send us your 
remittance and we'll supply you direct. State color (Black, 
Mode, Leather Grey, Buck, French Nude, Russian 
Tan), and size (8:4 to 1014, $1.00 a pair). We'll 

pay the postage. 
: COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
204 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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What This Book 


Did for These 
8 Men! 


Ward of Chicago read it and incre ised his earn- 
ings from $20 a week to $13,500 a year—Hartle, 
a R. R. Mail Clerk, earned $1009 in 30 days— 
Berry, a farm hand, equaled Hartle with $1000 
the first month—Kearns went from $60 a month 
to $524.00 in two weeks—Wynn made $554.37 in 
one week—Miller jumped in three months from a 
salary of $100 a month to $100 a week—Johnstone 
earned a big income—and Malfroot stepped intoa 
$10,000 position; all as a result of reading this 
book that is 


NOW FREE 


There is nothing unusual about these men, or 
about their success. Thousands, after reading 
this book, have found big money waiting for 
them. The only question is—do you want to 
increase your earning power. If so—this book, 
“Modern Salesmanship," will quickly show you 
how to do it in an easy way. 


Success Inside Twenty Weeks 


This may sound remarkable—but after seventeen 
years of intensive investigation the National Demon- 
stration method has been perfected—and this means 
you can now step into a selling position in one-fourth 
the time it formerly took to prepare for this greatest 
of all money-making professions. 


Simple as A B C 


There is nothing remarkable about the success that 
men enjoy shorty after they take up this result- 
securing system of Salesmanship training. For there 
are certain ways to stimulate keen interest—certain 
ways to overcome objections, batter down prejudice, 
outwit competition and make the prospect act. rn 
these secrets and brilliant success awaits you in the 
selling field. 


Make this Free Test at Once 


You don't need experience or a college education. 
And if you are not sure of yourself, you can find out 
at once whether D» can make big money as a Master 
Salesman. Simply send the coupon for this Free Book. 
Ask yourself the questions it contains. The answers 
you make will show you definitely whether a big 
Success awaits you in this fascinating field. Then the 
road is clear before you. This amazing book will be a 
revelation to you. Send for it at once while this free 
offer is open. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING 
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| lower West Side are aired in this court- 

| room," he said to me grimly. 

| An eighiesenoyeareold boy, charged with 
attempted burglary, now appeared. He 

| was dark-haired and furtive. His eyes 

' appeared to be set too closely to each 
other. However, there is a certain appeal 
in every frightened human being, and he 
seemed badly scared. The policeman who 
arrested him said that he found him 
hiding on the fifth floor of a private 
apartment house. 

| “Guilty or not guilty?” 

= “Not guilty," said the boy in a low 

voice. 

"What were you doing in the apart- 
ment house?" 

“I was going up to the roof to fly 
pigeens—" 

“Hold him in one thousand dollars’ bail 
for unlawful entry," said the magistrate 
quickly. 

“You can communicate with relatives 
or friends by telephone or letter," in- 
toned the! attendant. The boy was led 


away. 
at that pretty severe?" I asked. 

“That’s one of ‘he oldest police court 
stories," said Judge Corrigan. *' For years, 
every thief who was caught in an apart- 
ment house said that he was on his way 
to the roof to fly pigeons. You see, most 
of the boys in bbs New York used to 
keep pigeons on the roofs of the tenement 
houses in which they lived. Every da 
they'd go up and shoo the birds off wit 
a pole, make them fly around, for exercise, 
I suppose. This was called ‘flying pi- 
geons.' Sometimes the pigeons would circle 
around and land on a neighboring roof. 
Then the owner would go up and shoo 
them back. 

"Pigeon flying became such a stock 
story that court officers used to throw up 
their hands and exclaim, ‘Another pigeon 
flyer!’ To give that excuse nowadays is 
almost as'convicting as an eyewitness.” 


[Be magistrate listened to a distraught 
woman of genteel appearance. She was 
apparently very nervous about appearing 
in a police court, but she had no other 
recourse, she said. She had stored her 
household goods two years ago, she said, 
in a warehouse where the rate of storage 
was two dollars a month. She had paid 
that amount faithfully every month, and 
had kept her receipts. 

When she went to collect her goods she 
was told that the warehouse had changed 
hands the year previously, and that the 
rate from that time on had been four 
dollars a month. She must pay at that 
rate for the past year, she was told, before 
she could have her goods. She had tried 
in vain to get them; but "this man” 
refused to give them up. 

“This man," whom she had brought 
into court on a summons, was a benevo- 
lent-looking West Side merchant. 

He explained, smoothly enough, that 
she hadn't paid the full storage rate for 
the past year, and that he was unwilling 
to release her furniture until she paid him 
what she owed him. It wasn't his fault, 
he said, if she wasn't aware of the new 
rates with advent of the new manage- 
ment. 

Judge Corrigan regarded him narrowly. 
At that moment the attendant slipped 
around behind the desk and abiepered’ in 
the magistrate's ear. “This guy’s an old 


yp,” he said. “He’s been in this court a 
dozen times lately for tryin’ to put some 
thing over on-his customers.” 

The judge fixed the merchant with a 
level eye. 

“You will release this lady’s property 
to-morrow morning without fail," he said 
with unmistakable finality. 

“He threatened to dump my things out 
on the street, if I made any trouble about 
paying what he asked,” said the woman 
timidly. 

“Tf he doesn’t turn your Property over 
to you in the proper manner,” said the 
judge, "have him summoned to court 
again; and I'll send him to the workhouse 
for disorderly conduct. . . . Next case.” 

An evil scowl replaced the innocent 
expression on the merchant's face, but he 
made a hasty exit. 


*A CHANCE word, a bit of information, 

or a new witness will sometimes throw 
an entirely new light upon a case," said 
the judge to me. H5 was about to tell that 
woman that her only hope was to sue for 
her goods in the Sei Grate. But when the 
attendant told me that this man's prac 
tices were well known, the chances were 
that he was trying to take advantage of 
her. It takes a warning from a magis 
trate now and then to keep those fellows 
in line. 

* Sometimes these poor people come to 
ask my advice in private. I am always 

lad to see anyone in my chambers, and 
i advise them to the best of my ability. 
If they are truthful, and place all of the 
facts before me, I can usually help them. 
At least I can tell them if it is worth while 
for them to bring their troubles into court, 
and I can tell them what they may ex- 
pect from the law. 

“Such a practice leaves me open to 
imposition, of course, because people 
sometimes try to take advantage of m. 
Not long ago a young fellow named 
Berger, or something like that, came to my 
chambers to see me about his brother. His 
brother, he said, had innocently got into 
trouble over a stolen automobile. He 
didn't know it was a stolen automobile 
that he had been invited to ride in, and he 
had been arrested along with the others. 

“Berger pleaded his case so earnestly 
and with such sincerity, and was so eaget 
for help, that I consented to write a letter 
to the magistrate who was presiding over 
the case, and whom I happened to know, 
calling his attention to de facts as they 
had been related to me. Berger asked to 
be allowed to deliver the letter personally, 
and I handed it over to him. i 

* A week later, a policeman dropped in 
to tell me that Berger was advertising his 
influence with me over the neighborhood. 
It wasn't his brother who was involved in 
the scrape, but another man. He hà 
shown my letter to this fellow, and told 
him that if it were presented to the magis- 
trate it would undoubtedly clear him. He 
would give it for the sum of one hundr 
dollars. In case the one hundred dol- 
lars wasn't forthcoming, the letter woul 
be destroyed. The man was scrambling 
about among his relatives and friends for 
the money when the story came to my 
ears. 

“I had Berger placed under arrest and 
brought into court. Proof of his perfidy 
was produced, and I gave him a 'sixer 
(six months in the workhouse). 
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“Good Morning, Judge,” by Jon Monk SAUNDERS 
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Wash your hair as often as you like, 
and have no more trouble afterwards. 
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hair when you dress it, makes it so soft, 
pliable, and easy to manage, that it stays 
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It acts like magic! It keeps the wave 
and curl in; brightens, softens, and gives 
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immediately! 
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with natural gloss and lustre—instantly! 
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“T take no pleasure in punishing peo- 
ple,” said Judge Corrigan. “The sentences 
that I hand down are given not for the 
sake of punishment but to make crime 
wn profitable and to deter other people from 
engaging in it.’ 

‘George Walters!” the attendant’s 
voice broke in. 

The youth who faced the judge was 
diouty uncomfortable and apprehen- 
sive. 

“ Drivin’ a taxicab without a license, 
Your Honor,” explained the sergeant who 
had arrested him. 

“Where?” 

“Fifth Avenue and Forty-ninth Street. 
He had a passenger in the cab.” 

“What Have you got to say for your- 
self?” Judge Corrigan asked. 

“My father left his cab in a garage up- 
town ut night," said the boy, "and he 
asked me to bring it down to him this 
morning. I was drivin’ it home." 

“You have no license to operate a taxi- 
cab?" 

* No, sir—Your Honor." 

“Who was in the cab?” 

** Just a friend." 

That was a mistake, that last. The 
boy's story was plausible, but I wondered 
if he expected to deceive a magistrate who 
has listened to plausible excuses for seven- 
teen years. 

Judge Corrigan's voice went inevitably 
on: 

"Was his meter flag up or down, 


Sergeant?” 
“Down.” The boy's fate w as sealed. 
“So,” said the magistrate, “you were 


charging your friend to ride with you? 
Ten days in the workhouse. Next case. 

“You can communicate with relatives 
or friends by telephone or letter,” in- 
toned the attendant. 

Driving an automobile without a li- 
cense to drive in the congested streets of 
New York City, with its daily toll of 
traffic accidents, is considered a serious 
offense. 


A CURIOUS interlude took place just 
at this point: A thin, well-dressed 


man with shaking hands and bloodshot 


eyes presented himself at the magistrate’s 
desk. 

“Put me away, Judge,” he said; “I 
can’t keep away from it.” 

“From what?” 

“Liquor. I’ve been trying to sober up 
for weeks, and I just can’t do it. Give me 
six months.” 

Judge Corrigan studied him for a mo- 
ment. 

“Tl give you fifteen days," he said 
finally, “with the alternative of a hfteen- 
dollar fine, so that if you feel you’ve got 
hold of yourself after a week or so, you can 
pay your fine and leave jail." 

“Thanks, Judge." He was led away by 
the attendant. 

The next case proved to be the after- 
math of an altercation in the subway. 
John Harper, a machinist, appeared against 
Clarence Robinson, a burly negro. The 
right side of Harper's face bore a huge 
star of medical gauze and adhesive tape. 

* What happened to you?" the magis- 
trate asked. 

“He bit me." 

“What?” 

“He bit me, Your Honor." Harper 
stepped into the witness box, where he 
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their best to me 


The supreme beauty aids 
By Edna Wallace Hopper 


I REACH millions of women on the stage and in pone 

They know I have searched the world since girlhood 
for the utmost in beauty helps. 

They know what those helps did for me—made me a 
famous beauty. They see me now, at a grand old age, 
looking like a debutante. 

So countless girls and women follow my advice. They 
use what I use. 

As a result, experts submit to me the best things they 
discover. adopt them and advise them, women 
everywhere will do so. I add them to my line. 

Here are some of the latest. I ask you to try them. 
"There is, I believe, nothing else to compare. 


My Rosy Skin 


Mine is a grandmother's age, yet countless young girls 
envy my complexion. All I use to get it is now at your call. 

One is my Youth Cream. French experts gave me the 
basic factors, but other great experts have done much to 
perfect it. Today it contains a dozen helps, including prod- 
ucts of both lemon and strawberry. I believe it embodies 
the best men know to foster, feed and protect the skin. To 
my Youth Cream l largely owe my beauty and my bloom. 


White Youth Clay 


Another supreme help is my White Youth Clay. Not 
like the crude and muddy clays so many women use, but a 
White; refined clay—the final result of 20 years of clay 
study. 

Youth Clay purges the skin of impurities. It draws out 
the causes o blackheads and blemishes. It combats all 
lines and wrinkles. It brings the blood to the skin, re- 
sulting in a rosy afterglow. Many women seem to drop 
ten years with one application. My own complexion— 
like a child’s—shows what constant use may do. I wish 
all girls and women would try my Youth Clay. 


Hair Youth 


My hair is my greatest glory. It is thick, lustrous and 
luxuriant. | have never known falling hair or dandruff, 
never a touch of gray. It is finer far than 40 years ago. 

The reasons are embodied in my Hair Youth. That also 
was a French creation, but American experts have done 
much to perfect it. I apply it directly to the scalp with an 
eyedropper. It cleans, tones, cultivates and stimulates 
the scalp. The results are shown by my hair. If you could 
see it you would surely try my Hair Youth. 


Lovely Hands 

My hands look as if I never used them. Yet I wash 
them in all sorts of water twenty times a day. But after 
each washing I apply my Youth Hand Lotion to them. 
It was developed for me by the greatest experts I know in 
the making of skin lotions. 

Every woman who loves beautiful hands should know 
this Youth Hand Lotion. 

All druggists and toilet counters now supply Edna 
Wallace Hopper's beauty helps, exactly as I use them. 
Clip this coupon, check the one you would like to try, and 
I will send a sample. 


Your Choice Free 


Mark sample desired. Mail to Edna Wallace 


Hopper, Inc., 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
902-A 
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was sworn in. “It was this way: I get on 
a Lexington Avenue express train at 
seven-forty-five this morning to go to 
work. I change at Grand Central Station 
to take the shuttle across town. I get in 
the car, an’ look around for an empty 
seat. I see one; but this fella (pointing to 
Robinson) is sprawled over it and HF 
up two seats. He’s got his elbow up on the 
window sill and is sittin’ sideways. 

** Move over,’ I says politely. He give 
me a hard look an’ says, ‘Whatsa matter, 
ain’t you got room enough, do you want 
the whole car?’ ‘No,’ I says, ‘I want this 
seat.’ ‘Don’t get excited, he says, ‘you 
got plenty of room,’ and he doesn’t move 
an inch. I pushed his elbow over, so’s 
I could sit down, and he jumps up and 
swings on me. I try to protect myself, and 
we go into a clinch and he sinks his teeth 
in my cheek. Honest, judge, I thought 
he was goin’ to tear my head off. 

“Just then the train pulls into Times 
Square and the doors open. One of the 
passengers sees a cop there, and he says, 
‘Why don't you have him arrested?’ So 
I ill the cop about it, and he arrested 
him. Then he took me to the hospital. 
A doctor cauterized my face." 

* Did you see the wounds, Officer?" 

F me Your Honor; he was bit all 
right. 

“Clarice Robinson gave his version of 
the dispute. He was a Harlem negro, and 
spoke with only a trace of Southern ac- 
cent. 2 

“I was sittin’ in the train," he ex- 
plained,” and leanin’ my elbow on the 
window sill and kinda dozin', because I 
was tiahed. This man comes in, says, 
‘Move over!’ I says, ‘All right, don’ be in 
a hurry,’ and I stahted to move over, 
when, wham! he knocks mah ahm down, 
and I thought he was goin’ to hit me, so 
I stood up and we sorta wrastled aroun’, 
but I don’ remember bitin’ him.” 

; Judee Corrigan listened to him thought- 
ully. 

“What’s your occupation?” he asked. 

“ Porter.’ 

“Where?” 

“Cæsar’s, Joe Cæsars.” 

“Are you married?” 

“Yes, suh.” 

“Is your wife at home?” 

“No, suh.” 

“Where is she?” 

“She—why, ah—she wuks.” 

* Any children?" 

“No, suh." 

“Have you ever been in jail before?" 

“Why, ah—yes, suh, oncet." 

“What for?’ 

“Vagrancy.” 

“Twenty days in the workhouse. Next 
case. 

Clarence shook his head sorrowfully as 
he disappeared through the prisoners’ 
doorway on the left. 


"THE next case was a bit mystifying. It 
broughttogetheranup-townrestaurant 
keeper and an abashed college youth. 
The boy, it seemed, along with an ex- 
uberant crowd of fellow collegians, had 
hurled sugar bowls at the chandeliers in 
the restaurant on the night following a 


college football victory. The irate pro- 
prietor had him arrested on a charge of 
disorderly conduct. 

However, the proprietor made an ex- 
tremely reluctant witness. His replies to 
the magistrate's queries were halting and 
unintelligible. Asked why he had had the 
boy arrested, he assured the magistrate 
that he really hadn't meant to. 


*T YISMISSED!” said Judge Corrigan ab- 

ruptly. I was puzzled at the trend of 
the case. But the magistrate had read the 
signs instantly. “It’s been ‘fixed up,” he 
said. ‘‘Evidently, the boy's parents have 
intervened with the restaurant owner and 
paid the damages, and probably thrown 
in a bonus to persuade. him not to press 
the case. 

“Tm always willing to dismiss a case of 
that sort," he said. “But I have to keep 
an eye out for some of the rascals. They 
developed a practice that was very profit- 
able until it was uncovered. A man would 
swear out a complaint against another on 
some trumped-up charge, and then go to 
him and offer to settle for five dollars. He 
would promise not to appear against him 
in court if five dollars were forked over. 
'This scheme was worked upon credulous 
and timid foreigners, who were afraid of 
the courts and would do almost any- 
thing to keep out of them. It's the poor 
people who suffer most from crime, any- 
way. 

"I look upon every man who comes 
into this court as a normal human being. 
Of course we do have unfortunates now 
and then, but the difference between a 
good magistrate and a poor one, in my 
opinion, is the ability to recognize an 
unbalanced and irresponsible man when 
he sees one, and to deal with him accord- 
ingly. 

uy am not much impressed with this 
theory of he-must-be-diseased-because-he- 
stole-ten-dollars. 

“Not a day passes that some apparently 
reputable citizen doesn’t hold back much 
of the truth on the witness stand after he 
has sworn to tell the whole truth. But 
perjury is not very seriously regarded in 

ew York. 

“I try to do simple justice between 
people. You know, a magistrate can do 
much to ameliorate a harsh law, and he 
can make a weak law serve a stern pur- 
pose. 

“A man could make a very good police 
court magistrate, and not know a thing 
about law. Of course the more he knows 
about law the more competent he is, but 
at the same time he could function 
admirably with only common sense and 
good judgment as his qualifications. 

“The longer I serve on the bench the 
more tolerant I become." 

“Summonses—complaints—warrants?” 
the attendant was calling. A half-dozen 
persons came forward to apply. Judge 
Corrigan listened to each of tem gravely; 
denying one here, signing an order quickly 
there, advising, cautioning, affirming. ` 

“Recess till one-thirty,” he declared 
finally. 

The morning session of Jefferson Market 
Court was ended. 


"GIVE the Man You'd Like To Be a Look at the Man You Are," says 
Edgar A. Guest next month. This is a wonderful article for anyone 
to read at the opening of the vacation season. You mustn't miss it! 


The Top is All That Can Stop You if You Keep Going Up, by Nein M. CLARK 
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responsible for his success or failure. 
None of us can escape creating a legend 
as we go through life, and it counts for or 
against us. 

“The general manager of one of our 
lines is a man who has literally grown up 
on that line. He started as a messenger 
boy or helper. Nowadays, I hardly ever 
go out on that line without meeting some 
employee who tells me that he taught the 
general manager all he knows. The men 
are proud of him, for they feel he is their 
product. And he gets results on that line 
that nobody without such a tradition be- 
hind him could begin to get." 


MER GRAY had more than an inquiring 
mind in those early days. When the 
time came to act, he did the job that had to be 
done. The most remarkable instance of 
this—one that had a profound effect on 
his career—Mr. Gray told me about only 
with the greatest reluctance, for he feared 
it might be interpreted as boasting. But, 
aside from being a great yarn, it is a neces- 
sary link in his story. 

“In 1896,” he said, “Mr. B. F. Yoakum 
became the new vice president and general 
manager of the Frisco line, and he started 
with an energetic policy of getting new 
business. By that time I had become a 
division freight agent, and Mr. Yoakum 
asked me what I thought we could do to 
increase traffic on my division. The ques- 
tion just suited me, because I had been try- 
ing, without success, to get the previous 
management to agree to a plan I had in 
mind, which involved building a spur track 
to some zinc and lead mines that were pre- 
pared to give us a lot of tonnage. 

“Mr. Yoakum listened to my plan, and 
liked it. There were some pretty serious 
difficulties to be overcome, however. One 
was to get a franchise from the town of 
Empire. It was necessary to lay our tracks 
across a certain street within the town 
limits, and we couldn’t do it unless we got 
that franchise. Mr. Yoakum told me to go 
ahead and get it. 

“There were other complications, too, " 
explained Mr. Gray. “At one place there 
was a creek which formed the dividing line 
between two towns. Empire was the name 
of the town on one bank of the creek; 
directly opposite on the other bank was 
the town Galena. 

“The Frisco had a branch line running 
through Galena. Parallel with our line, 
but across the creek, in Empire, was the 
main line of another railroad. Now, the 
mines I wanted to get to were on the other 
side of this rival railroad, out beyond the 
town of Empire. So, you see, in order to 
build the spur we wanted, we had to get 
across, or under, the other railroad, and 
through the town of Empire. 

* You can understand that this other 
railroad naturally wouldn't be eager to 
have us lay a track and monopolize the 
business from the mines. I knew that they 
would try to block us, or, failing in that, 
beat us with a spur track of their own. 
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Living Room—San Francisco 
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effects obtained with wax, stains and paint make it most desir- 
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Because it resists rot, Redwood should be used wherever 
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styles this season,designed 
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fittings. 
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“Now, to add to the difficulty, the peo- 
ple in Empire were more friendly to our 
competitors than to us, because we were 
located in Galena, a rival town, and ours 
was only a branch, while theirs was a main 
line. So we had to work along as well as 
we could under cover, without showing 
our hand too much." 

The whole job then, as Mr. Gray de- 
scribed it, involved three things: irst, 
finding a way to carry the spur track 
across the competing railroad's right of 
way; second, obtaining the franchise; and, 
third, keeping the competing railroad from 
laying a spur track first. 

r. Gray was charged with just one of 
these tasks; namely, getting the franchise. 
Let's see what happened. 

“The tracks of the other railroad,” Mr. 
Gray continued, “were about twenty feet 
higher than ours, and they ran across a 
bridge within the limits of Empire. I 
don’t know just what the reason was for hav- 
ing a bridge; there wasn’t any stream to 
cross. Anyhow, it was there, and in the 
end it served us very well, for it struck me 
that it would be easy for us to carry our 
Proposed spur under the other railroad's 

ri 


ge. 
“OF COURSE they could protest our 


right to do it without their consent; 
but I thought that if we built the track 
first and listened to their protests afterward, 
we would stand a pretty fair chance of 
winning our point. 

“So one Saturday our construction gang 
arrived, and fell to work laying that little 
stretch of track. They worked at a time 
when the courts were closed and there was 
nochance for our competitors to obtain an 
injunction against us. We had to cross the 
creek I mentioned before. There was no 
time to build a bridge, so we laid the tracks 
in the water. The job was all finished b 
Monday morning. We laid only Od 
rails to carry us beyond the other rail- 
road's right-of-way, without encroachin 
any more on town property than we had 
to. I didn't want to stir up any ill feeling 
in the town, for that was where I had to 
get the necessary franchise. 

“Thad a good deal of trouble about that 
part of it, but I finally did succeed in get- 
ting the franchise. I telegraphed this news 
to Mr. Yoakum, and prepared to leave 
Empire at once, as my particular job was 
finished. But Mr. Yoakum called me over 
long distance, and asked me just what 
the situation was. 

“It was pretty serious, as there had 
been developments during the night. Our 
rivals, in order to head us off, had started, 
full tilt, to build a spur track of their own. 
Now, I had foreseen that they might do 
this. It was hilly country, and the number 
of routes a railroad could take to the mines 
was limited. 

“Therefore, I already had an under- 
standing with a certain property owner, 
through whose land either line would have 
to pass if it was going to follow the most 
direct and practicable route. This man 
had agreed that he-would not let the other 
railroad lay its tracks on his land under 
any circumstances. They soon discovered 
that he meant this, for he stood guard with 
a shotgun! 

“The other side was 
blocked. 

“T reported the situation to Mr. Yoa- 
kum, and his immediate inquiry was: 


temporarily 
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***What do you need to stop them?’ 

“This was unexpected, naturally, be- 
cause I was a traffic or commercial, and 
not an operating or construction, official. 
I told him, ‘A train, men, and material.’ 
And he gave me blanket authority to 
get them. 

“Only eleven men and a small amount of 
track material were immediately avail- 
able. Our rivals had left only two teams 
that we could hire. The two wagons were 
ramshackle, and the harness was made of 
rope. 

" Lying immediately east of my friend's 
property was a theoretical street sixty feet 
wide, which our franchise authorized us to 
cross at right angles. To secure a proper 
gradient we had to change the level of 
this street considerably. 

* Meanwhile, the other railroad had se- 
cured verbal authority from the city offi- 
cials to lay its track lengthwise in this 
street. They had determined to take the 
alternative route, and build past the prop- 
erty of the man who stood in their way, 
striking back into the hills farther along. 
To us, the serious part of this new pro- 
gram was that their prior occupancy of 
this street would make the change in the 
street level we had to have difficult, if not 
impossible. 

"We had loaded our two wagons to 
their capacity with four rails and about a 
dozen ties. There was only one way to 
protect our rights: The end of the track 
we had laid under the bridge was a mile 
away, so we took the sixty feet of track 
material and laid it across the street in 
front of their construction. Then our gang, 
which was about half Irish and half Swede, 
stood on this track with their spike mauls 
and clawbars—and gave a fair imitation 
of the Greeks at Thermopylæ. 

“The opposition was so surprised at 
our audacity—probably they were some- 
what doubtful of their legal position too— 
that, to the disappointment of our Irish, 
they did not press the issue. We stayed 
where we were." 

* How did it come out?" I asked. 

* Well," said Mr. Gray, “we compro- 
mised. They got an injunction preventing 
us from operating trains on the tracks we 
had laid under their bridge; and ve got an 
injunction preventing them from crossing 
the tracks we had laid over the main 
street. So we were at a standstill. We 
settled it at last by building one track, 
which both roads used." 


b 'THIS compromise lay Gray's yi: 
If he had not put up such a good fig 
the other road would have built a spur 
track all its own, and probably blocked the 
Frisco from getting any of the business 
from the mines. As it was, the spur added 
a great deal of new business. 

his was an important incident for Mr. 
Gray. It brought him favorably to the 
attention of Mr. Yoakum, who scheduled 
him for promotion at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, and within a year made him divi- 
sion superintendent. This was an unusual 
change, as it involved a transfer from the 
selling department to an important post 
in the operating department, in which 
Mr. Gray had had virtually no experi- 
ence. 

From this point, Mr. Gray advanced 
until in a few years he became one of the 
vice presidents, and finally the senior vice 
president; and then, in 1911, he resigned 
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Yourcooking\ will 
be quicker — better 


to become president of the Spokane, Port- 
land, and Seattle line and the Oregon 
Electric Railway, two of James J. Hill's 
enterprises. Again, a year later, he was 
made president of the Great Northern, 
also one of Hill's railroads. 

“The Frisco had a very fine president,” 
he pointed out. “I was vice president, but 
there was no immediate prospect of my 
succeeding to anything higher. In the 
meantime, of course, the president was the 
man who was making the final important 
decisions on matters of policy. I thought 
I had reached a point where I would just 
keep on repeating the old tricks I knew, 
if I stayed longer. I wanted to learn 
t tricks, so I was glad to go with Mr. 

ill. 

"Hill was a wonderful railroad man, a 
business genius, with an amazing grasp of 
the problems involved in developing the 
Northwest. Those problems were his prob- 
lems in a very personal sense; you might 
almost say that he made the Northwest, 
for by building his railroads he made its 
development possible. It was interesting 
to see how, almost intuitively, he under- 
stood all sides of a situation, even before 
you explained it to him. There was scarce- 
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his own experience—induced Mr. Gray 
in time to leave the Great Northern and to 
take charge of Mr. John D. Rockefeller's 
railroad properties. He became president 
of the Western Maryland Railway, and 
chairman of the board of the Wheeling and 
Lake Erie. 

“Mr. Rockefeller," he told me, “was a 
man of extraordinarily keen mind—he is 
so to-day. He was also a very patient 
man. He liked details, and none escaped 
him. You could almost see his mind work 
while a proposition was being laid before 
him. If in your hurry to get to the main 
point you happened to skip a link in your 
reasoning or slurred it over, he brought 
you back to it sooner or later. By the 
questions he asked, you could see the di- 
rection his mind was taking, and the un- 
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certain points he wanted cleared up before 
he reached a decision. In all his relations 
with people he was most considerate, and 
careful never to take any action arbitra- 
rily. 

t the time the war broke out, Mr. 
Gray was one of the few men in the coun- 
try who had had a broad knowledge of 
railroad conditions both west and east of 
the Mississippi River. It was not sur- 

rising, therefore, that he was chosen 
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places of production to the factories. Tre- 
mendous quantities of goods had to be 
shipped, in addition to regular traffic. 
Everybody wanted his stuff first. 

It was due to the fact that Mr. Gray 
and Judge Lovett, one of the builders of 
the Union Pacific, were associated at 
Washington during the war in the Gov- 
ernment's tailfoad administration, that 
Mr. Gray was elected president of the 
Union Pacific in 1920. Judge Lovett is 
chairman of the board. 

“You have worked under three remark- 
able men," I commented: “Hill, Rocke- 
feller, and Lovett.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “and I learned some- 
thing from each one. Judge Lovett is the 
dean of railroad men. He has a most re- 
markable mind, and the astonishing thing 
to me is his ability to see clearly the es- 
sentials in any situation, and go straight 
to the logical solution. 

"When a meeting is in progress, and 
some involved problem is being discussed, 
it may go around the table, each of us 
giving his views and proposals, the result 

eing a very great divergence of opinions. 
But Judge Lovett, speaking last, usually 
sums up the matter in a few words, so 
logical and convincing that we realize he 
has said what we all wanted to say. In 
short, he has proposed the right solu- 
tion." 


[ATER we got to talking about promo- 
tion. 

* Promotion, as such,” Mr. Gray went 
on, "doesn't mean much to me. I don't 
think it meant much to these three. The 
really important thing with all of them 
was the satisfaction af doing the job, do- 
ing it immensely well, simply because it 
was a thing they loved to do, skimping none 
of the details, avoiding none of the drudg- 
ery—even the very humblest tasks, when 
these were necessary. They understood 
that the great is built on the little. This 
was the conviction of these great men; 
and yet I am brought up sharply every so 
often when I realize how widely the other 
vien proin; 

“Not long ago I made an address at a 
Western college, where I expressed certain 
ideas along these lines. After I returned 
to my home I received a letter from a 
young man who had been present. He 
told me he considered what I had said was 
fine; he believed he would like to start 
that way, right at the bottom, and work 
up through all the drudgery and routine. 
Would I please tell him what promotions 
a man might expect, and the pay at each 
stage! 

“You see, he didn’t get me at all. In 
my reply to him I said: 

TP chat is the attitude you have to- 
ward going into the railroad business, my 
advice to you is to keep out of it entirely, 
for your success will not come up to your 
expectations. It is plain you are not think- 
ing in terms of railroading, but of pay- 
getting. What you can get is one of the 
last things you ought to consider, what- 
ever career you finally adopt; what you 
can do is the first." " 


FANNIE KILBOURNE has written 
another wonderful Dot and Will 
story for next month. It is called 
**Will Keeps His Eye on the Ball." ... 
Watch for it! 
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Keppel’s Job is to Pour Oil on 
Troubled Waters 


(Continued from page 37) 


resented themselves at the appointed 
our they received another surprise. The 
dean explained that their records, while 
not the jg. that had been made by their 
class, had shown the most Progress since 
the beginning of the year. He wanted the 
boys to know that their work had been 
noticed and was appreciated. 

I have met a man who was one of that 
group of students. He was describing the 
incident to me. 

“Well, sir," he said. “I felt like a bo 
who has been called out to the woodshed, 
and instead of getting a horse-whipping 
had been given a Shetland pony!” 

Inside of twenty-four hours after the 
visit to Keppel’s office everybody was 
talking about the new dean who called 
men on the carpet to deliver to them the 
thanks of the college! 

The leaven was working. Instead of 
being endured as a necessary evil, Keppel 
was beginning to captivate the campus. 
He “be ere | T 

In those days, the dean's office consisted 
of two rooms. The outer one was supposed 
to be for his clerk, the inner one for him- 
self. Keppel reversed that arrangement. 
I asked iom how, thus exposed, he could 
protect himself from the students. 

“The small size of the room was all the 
rotection I had,” he said; “and it was all 
wanted. Anyhow, the time I lost in con- 

versation I saved on correspondence. In 
place of writing letters to students, I 
called to them as they passed the door.” 
(Which, by the way, was always open.) 

“ Most conversations between the dean 
and his students, I found, are in the nature 
of quasi contracts. So I took notes of each 
talk in the presence of the student. I num- 
bered these summaries, including talks 
with professors and parents about the stu- 
dents. At the end of the year I had more 
than six thousand of them! 

“Gradually, my office became, among 
other things, an informal employment 
agency. Supplying jobs is as essential in 
the collegiate orld as in the political one. 


! I can recall at random students who were 


bootblacks, hospital orderlies, taxider- 
mists, vaudeville performers, professional 
baseball players, window drapers, Pull- 
man porters, tree doctors, theatrical man- 
agers—and one who was a dressmaker.” 


| THESE students, not unnaturally, be- 


came rooters for the dean. He was help- 
ing them to get both a job and an educa- 
tion: to make both a living and a life. I 
talked recently with two of them, old 
graduates now, who still chant his praises. 

“I never came out of his office," one of 
them told me, “without wanting to do a 
two-mile run, just to let off steam." 

And the other one said, “If I could buy 
him at his own valuation and sell him at 
mine, I could pay off a lot of the national 
debt." 

Just inside the door of Room 231 in the 
State, War, and Navy Building at Wash- 
ington is a ponderous desk that has been 
doing military duty since the Republic 
was young. Keppel appeared behind it in 


the spring of 1917. He had transferred 
himself from the quiet of the campus to 
the maelstrom of the Capital. He was the 
father of a sizable family, was beyond the 
draft age, and in a little more than a year 
would have become eligible to receive a 
substantial pension from the Carnegie 
Foundation. He had good excuses and 

ood reasons for staying at home. Instead, 

e burned his bridges behind him and 
blasted their foundations. He went to the 
War Ofhce, found a humble, menial place 
—and proceeded to make a stepping stone 
out of it. 

Daily hordes of callers were marching 
upon tlie War Department. Most of them 
went to Room 231. Keppel got the job of 
steering them beyond that point. He had 
no title, uniform, commission, or epau- 
lets. He was just a sort of indoor traffic 
cop. And the pilgrims of the Potomac 
swarmed in upon him with all the pleas 
and propositions that their patriotism or 
perversity could devise. 

Being a governmental buffer is no sine- 
cure. In a private business office, if the 
boss isn't inclined to see a visitor, he just 
doesn't. But a citizen calling upon a pub- 
lic official has the Constitution in one 
hand, the Declaration of Independence in 
the other, his ballot between his teeth, and 
fire in his eyes. 

Keppel was a master at receiving them. 
When it was necessary to dismiss hopeful 
citizens empty-handed, he somehow man- 
aged to send them off wreathed in smiles. 

e made them like it. 


WITHIN four months after Keppel 
went on duty, the Congress took the 
advice of the War Department, and created 
a new office—Third Assistant Secretary of 
War. And Keppel, the gatekeeper, was 
promptly given the post! He was the only 

erson aha ever held it. When he left, the 

hird Assistant Secretaryship was abol- 
ished. 

This happened soon after the Armistice. 
The war being over, Keppel went to the 
Red Cross, and assumed the sizable job of 
directing all its foreign operations. He 
superintended the intricate enterprise of 
deflating the over-seas program of that 
organization, with its twenty-five-million- 
dollar budget. And at the same time he 


. supervised its relief and hospital work in 


sixteen countries. 

Any man who attempted that under- 
taking without being possessed of a genius 
for getting along wae the rest of the human 
race would have found himself pretty 

uickly gasping for breath and shouting 
or help. The domestic relations of the 
Red Cross are complicated enough. But its 
foreign activities take itintimately intothe 
affairs of nearly every nation in the world. 

As soon as he got that task tamed, Kep- 
pel was rushed to Paris to do some semi- 
diplomatic trail-blazing as the first Amer- 
ican Commissioner of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Instead of dealing with feverish con- 
gressmen charging in from their constituen- 
cies, or with pacific Hutterian Brethren 
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combines these necessary features 

No Keys Is Rustless 

No Springs No Hinges 

No Joints No Rivets 

Nine times stronger than the ordi- 


nary padlock and extreme simplicity 
permits It to be Quickly Opened 
nightor day. There are 1024 possible 
combinations; and YOU CAN 
EASILY CHANGE THE COMBI- 
NATION TO ANY ONE OF YOUR 
OWN SELECTION. 

ONLY $2.00 brings a Defender 

xstpaid to you, or pay postman 

2.10 C.O.D. Money Back Guarantee. 

Agents Wanted 

Defender Lock Company, Dept. D 

68 Cliff Street New York, N. Y. 


Best protection for 
tires, barns, autos, 
doors, cabinets, 
lockers, cellars, etc. 


come from the plains of the Dakotas to 
voice their conscientious objections, he 
was confronted by tradesmen of all the 
nations that line the commercial crossroads 
of the world. 

I saw him one day receiving a silk- 
hatted, gray-gloved, cane-bearing, frock- 
coated delegation of French merchants, 
and my feelings as I watched him were 
compounded of, say, 60 per cent pride, 15 
per cent envy, and 25 per cent despair. 

By way of preparation for such an oc- 
casion you may memorize the book of eti- 

uette. You may learn how to distinguish 

sh from filet mignon; what is wrong with 
any picture; which fork to use with any 
course. All this will avail you nothing. 

One must learn, for example—and the 
books don't tell it—that the first thing one 
does, or should do, upon entering a French 
conference in the morning is to shake 
hands vigorously with everybody in sight; 
that, before adjourning for luncheon, one 
shakes hands with those present; that, up- 
on reconvening in the afternoon, hands 
are shaken once around; and that, before 
breaking up for the day, the final ceremony 
is—shaking of hands. 

These meetings don't get stampeded. 
Nature, French nature, must take its 
course. It causes the typical American 
business man, enslaved to jingling tele- 
phones, darting messengers, rushing stenog- 
raphers, buzzing buzzers, to die by inches. 
But if Keppel didn’t actually thrive 
upon them, fe never betrayed the fact. 


WHEN he accepted the Parisian posi- 
tionhesubmitted, also, hisresignation 
from it, to become effective two years later. 
He had seen enough expatriates, he ex- 
plained, to know that persons long away 
from their own country cease to be repre- 
sentative of it. Nor did he weaken after 
two years of Paris! He came home instead, 
to join forces with still another vanguard. 

he population of the area within sixty 
miles of New York is nine millions. In 
1960 it probably will be twenty millions. 
How vill that enormous number of persons 
find shelter and employment and recrea- 
tion within that region? What lines of 
communication by subway, highway, rail- 
a and airway will they require? Where 
will their food and water come from? 

For the Russell Sage Foundation, Kep- 
pel became secretary of the Committee on 
the Plan of New York and its Environs; 
and he launched a monumental planning 
project, with no less a program than to 
make a picture of the New York which 
will exist at the end of this century, that 
city of the future which will look back with 
scholarly curiosity upon the quaint, small- 
town customs of the straggling municipal- 
ity that was New York in 1925. 

He persuaded the city's ablest engineers, 
architects, industrialists, and sociologists 
to join him; and four groups of them went 
to work upon a physical survey, an eco- 
nomic and. industrial survey, a housing 
survey, and a legal inquiry. 

Town planning isn't new in America. 
But such a gigantic plan, covering portions 
of three states, four hundred towns, and 
five thousand five hundred square miles, 
with its searchlights trained on the twenty- 
first century—that is new! Its beginnings 
required the combination of idealism and 
practicability that Keppel gave it: the 
ability to keep one’s feet upon the ground 
while one’s mind’s eyes sweep the stars. 
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| tier That Save 
Bob Johnson’s Job 


—and paved the way 
for a better one! 
IE was written to his employer by tis International 


Correspondence Schools. It told how “Robert 
ohnson had enrolled for a course of home-study 
and had received a mark of 94 for his first lesson." 

Bob answered the summons to the Chief's office with 
just a little fear and trembling, for a lot of men were 
being saropo =A lot more were having their pay 
reduc Me 

But as Bob came in, his employer did a surprising 
thing. He got up quickly írom his desk and grasped 
Bob warmly by the hand. 

“I want to congratulate you, young man, on the 
marks you are making with the I. C. S. I am glad to 
see that you are training yourself not only for your 
present job but for the job ahead. _ A : 

“We're cutting the pay-roll. Until I received this 
letter, I had you in mind as one of the men to be 
dropped. But not now. Keep on studying— keep 

our eyes open—and pretty soon there'l be a still 

tter job for you around here. We're always looking 
Íor trained men." $i 

Won't you let the I. C. S. help you, too? Won't | 
you trade a few hours of your spare time for a good | 
job, a good salary and the comíorts that go with it? 
Then mark the work you like best on the coupon | 
below and mail it to Scranton today. That doesn't 
obligate you in the least, but it will be your first big 
step towards success. Do it now! 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 7480-D, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on lease send me 
a copy of your A8 page. booklet "whe Wins and Why" 
and tell me how I can qualify for the position or in ti 
subject before which 1 have marked an X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

Business Management O Salesmanship 


Industrial Management Advertising 

Personnel Organization Better Letters 
Management Show Card Lettering 

Business Law Stenography and Ty, 

Banking and Banking Law Business 

Accountancy (including C.P. A.) [] Civil Service 

Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 

Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 

Private Secretary High School Subjects 

Spanish O French Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering Architect 
Architects’ Blue Prints 


ect 
Morie Lightin Contractor and Builder 


Mi ical En, T 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 


Machine SÍ Practice 
Raliroad Posltiong Structural Engineer 


Gas Engine Operating hemist: Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
Metallurgy ining Agriculture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering O Radio Mathematics 
Name.......... —— —————— —— 
Street 3-6-24 
j"———————— - 


Occupation. 

Persons residing in Canada should send this cou 

International Correspondence Schoole Canadian, 
Montreal, Canada, 


he 
Limited, 


Learn Stenography 
at Home EARN $26 TO $50 A WEEK 


Shorthand, Ty on Bo 

nd, 

ing, Court Reporting in few weeks by home study method. Free 
employment service. Money back if not aatisfed. Send for book. 
National Business Inst.,Dept.102, 3902 SheridanRd., Chicago 


Moths Feed on Grease Spots 


You can be certain that the holes eaten through 
the fabric were first Grease Spots. Remove 
them before putting your clothes away. 

For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNDU NABLE E 
Cleaning Fluid 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 


Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20« 30« 60« & 1. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 
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The magic of 
make-believe 


GIVE a boy a toy pistol, and 
first thing you know he is 
playing robber—with a handker- 
chief for a mask. 


Equip him with a Corona Type- 
writer, and just as readily he acts 
the part of business man or 
author. 


Play is real life to a child — and 
that is why parents should pro- 
vide playthings that start right 
habits of mind and body. 


* * * * 


Every home should own a Corona, and 
every child should learn to use it as earl. 
as possible. With Corona a child will 
teach himgelf to read, spell, punctuate, 
and co-o ate mind and muscle. If he 
has a talent for writing, Corona willhelp 
bring it out. And just incidentally, the 
grown-ups will appreciate Corona quite 
as much as the youngsters. 


Corona Four costs only $60. Easy terms 
if desired. Look for Corona in your 
phone book or write Corona Typewriter 
Co., Inc., 102 Main St., Groton, N. Y. 


ONEY 
piso 


Sent Direst from 
our factory to wearer. 
Easily sold. Over one million sat- 

isfied wearers, No capitalorexperience 
required. Largesteady income. Many earn 
$100 to $150 weekly. Territory now being 
allotted. Write For Free Samples. 


WHY be annoyed with rats and mice when you can 
clear them out quickly and cheaply with Rough on 
Rats? Mix it with some different food each night and 
you'll get them all. At all drug and general stores. 
Send for free booklet “Ending Rats and Mice." 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist, 


N. J. 


Jersey City, 


taining some alterations. 


| the baby because its yai aren't blue. 
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His most recent elevation brought him, 
at the end of 1923, to the top of the Car- 
negie Corporation. The Scottish magnate 
had seen only two or three times the young 
man who was destined to carry on, after 
his death, the plans of his later years. The 
first of those times was when, long ago, 
Mr. Carnegie had occasion to draft a doc- 
ument intended for transmission to the 
German emperor. 

Keppel chanced to see the proposed 
communication; and, although he had only 
the slightest acquaintance with Carnegie, 
he ventured to deus a second draft, con- 
Fear and trem- 
bling are niggardly terms to describe the 
emotions of the youth who had made bold 
to volunteer a revision of a statement go- 
ing from the great American industrialist 
to the Prussian monarch. But Carnegie 
read the proffered revision, and wrote 
along the margin of Keppel’s draft: “I 
am glad to be cucstriaped by a stripling— 
I vote for this one!” 

I asked Dr. Livingston Farrand, the 
president of Cornell University and a life- 
long friend of Keppel, what, in his opinion, 
were the qualities in Keppel that made 
men turn to him when difficult jobs needed 
doing. 

“T have known him for thirty years 
with increasing admiration,” was his re- 
ply, “and it is difficult to choose one qual- 
ity above others; but what strikes nearly 
everyone is his extraordinary tact and ca- 
pacity in dealing with men of every kind 
and engaged in all sorts of problems. 

“He has a genuine interest in whatever 
is worth being interested in. Without a 
trace of pedantry, he is extraordinaril 
well educated, with a background of Eae: 
edge which makes every new fact, or ex- 
perience, or personality, a matter of im- 
mediate interest to him. The result is a 
broad-minded, eager, always thoughtful 
man—and we haven’t many such! When 
you add to all this an unfailing sense of 
hair, and a personality combining with 
its natural charm the gift of not taking it- 
self too seriously, there is produced a most 
unusual figure.” 


URING all this varied march of the 

years, Keppel has managed to preserve 
an unfailing cheerfulness. I don’t mean 
to say that he has gone in for sweetness 
and light, or music in the air. The profes- 
sional glad-hander and the automatic 
back-slapper are becoming recognized as 
the nuisances that they are. What I do 
mean is that he doesn’t make a business of 
Viewing With Alarm, when there is any- 
thing at which to Point With Pride. 

He admires rainbows—but he doesn’t 
go in for chasing them! When one arrange- 
ment doesn't work, he sheds no tears in 
shifting to another. If it does work, he 
stays put. It is characteristic of him that 
for twenty years he has kept the same con- 
genial handball partners. 

If a plan works differently from what he 
anticipated, he adjusts himself to the new 
results. 

“They may be good,” he says, “even if 
they weren’t intended. It isn’t wise to kill 

Stalemates are not broken, Keppel be- 
lieves, by frontal attack. Instead, he tries 
to find some one detail upon which there 
is a general harmony, and makes that the 
starting point. Or else he gets the bellig- 
erents into agreement on some larger prin- 


ciple, within which they find it possible to 
tuck their original dispute. 

It is deserving of honorable mention, 
too, that Keppel’s aural equipment func- 
tions well: he 1s a good listener. 

“The danger of being desperately anx- 
ious to get something done,” he remarked 
after a particularly loquacious caller had 
left his offices, “is that it may make you 
constitute the other fellow exclusively an 
audience. " 


It IS not too easy, nevertheless, to make 
a speech at Keppel. His experience has 
made him wary of people who have no 
conversational terminal facilities. He has 
a faculty of painlessly discouraging ora- 
tory, and getting down to cases. 

When delegations call upon him, he pro- 
vides plenty of chairs for them. He wants 
“sit down” parties, with no one standin 
up to talk. A man who is informal an 
companionable while sitting in a chair can 
work himself into a pompous, speech-mak- 
ing state by the mere business of standing 
up. Only a professional leather-lunger can 
make a speech sitting down. 

For the same reason, Keppel keeps 
stenographers out of his meetings; he 
doesn’t wish his people to become tongue- 
tied or flamboyant, from seeing their every 
word recorded. But, after a meeting, 
while the memory of it is fresh, he himself 
writes a synopsis of it. He sends it to those 
who were present, makes them write him 
about it, and in general keeps them stirred 
up between meetings. 

One of the penalties for Keppel's diplo- 
matic gifts is that someone is forever hand- 
ing him a gavel and telling him to take 
charge of ihe meeting. For ten years he 
was secretary and editor of the American 
Association for International Concilia- 
tions. 

After he returned from Paris he helped 
to assemble what is now a thriving French 
club. It is composed of hard-boiled busi- 
ness men, who are charged for their weekly 
luncheon whether they come or not. So 
they come. Anyone feeling constrained to 
express himself during those luncheons in 
anything other than French may do so; 
but he pays twenty-five cents a word for 
the privilege! And any English back-talk 
to the collector is charged at the same rate. 

Keppel is secretary of the Columbia 
Alumni Association, an ex-president of the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Schools, and an ex-president of the New 
York Schoolmasters’ Association. This 
last seemed in a rather hopelessly mori- 
bund state when his reign began. Then 
something began to happen to it. 

Meetings, it was decreed, would be held 
at dinner time; dinner would be served ex- 
actly at half past six; the speaker of the 
evening would be given the floor at seven- 
thirty; his coat tail would be pulled if he 
was still going strong at eight-thirty; and 
adjournment would be by ten o'clock, 
whether or not anyone was in the middle 
of a sentence. 

At the first six-thirty dinner under the 
new dynasty, only three portions of soup 
were served: one to Keppel, one to the 
secretary, and one to the guest. All the 
tardy members missed one or more courses. 
But at the end of six months it was un- 
usual for three members to miss soup. 
Also, the tug upon the speaker's coat tail, 
if he had not subsided in an hour, was not 
merely theory. More than once it was 


Keppel's Job is to Pour Oil on Troubled Waters, by RALPH HAYES 


Homework 
on a Hohner is Fun! 


Music plays an important part in the edu- 
cation of the boy or girl; and today the 

onica is playing an important part 
in musical education. 


Adr can quickly learn to play a 
Hohner Harmonica with the aid of the 
Free Instruction Book. There are no long 
hours of study and practice— just a few 
minutes a day, when you feel the desire, 
and you will soon be playing popular, 
classical and jazz selections. 
Homework on a Hohner is fun. It teaches accu- 
racy, rhythm and expression, the basis of a musical 
education. Get a Hohner today and ask for the 
Free Book. If your dealer is out of copies, write M, 
Hohner, Dept. 174, New York City. 

Leading dealers everywhere sell 

Hohner Harmonicas — 50g. up. 


men in the world are adverti: n. You 
can learn easily and ckly at home during your spare time. Bigger 


Some of the highest mel 


opportunities now in ndvertising than ever before. Tremendous de- 
mand for our graduates at big pay. 
Send for FREE . Giving interesting information and vital 


Book 
facts — just what you want to know about advertising. Write today! 
PAGE- DAVIS 
pt. 1 


SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 


ELLIOTT 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 


a 


Elliott Address Cards can be stencilled 
with any regular TYPEWRITER 


Every turn of the hand-crank on the little 
machine illustrated above prints a DIFFER- 
ENT address;—1500 per hour. 
Each address card is good for 20 years' daily use. An ab- 
solute necessity to Lodge Secretaries, Churches, etc. A 
real money- maker for retail stores and all business 
concerns, 
Free demonstration without obligation 
‘WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 
'The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
149 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


practiced. It deserves a wider adoption. 

But all the positions of power he has 
held have left in Keppel, strangely enough 
—or maybe it isn't strange—a reluctance 
to rely upon authority. Far from courting 
power, he shuns it. Really zealous enthu- 
siasm, he believes, is born of persuasion. 

“When an idea," he explains, “is in the 

rocess of what our grandmothers called 
jelling’ in the minds of a group of people, 
it oughtn't to be shaken apart again by 
the application of authority, nor disturbed 
by a i PERENA of administrative details. 
Once it has ‘jelled’ and the people con- 
cerned are agreed as to what is to be done, 
then questions of authority and of admin- 
istration are likely to work out of their 
own accord." : 

After Columbia had made Keppel a 
Bachelor of Arts, the University al Pic 
burgh awarded him the degree of Doctor 
of Literature, the University of Michigan 
made hima Doctor of Laws, and Hamilton 
College did the same thing over again— 
though itis difficult to understand why any- 
one should wish to be two Doctors of Law. 

But lest these distinctions should too 
greatly exalt him, let it be added that all 
of Keppel’s superior attributes are based 
upon relations with living things—persons 
or animals. His sway does not extend over 
inanimate objects. At hanging screen 
doors, or shoveling snow, or repairing the 
furnace grate he is no great shaven He 
does not shine as a handy man about the 
house. But when human beings come into 
the picture he does have a way about him. 


IE IS still less than seven years since 
Keppel closed his desk at Columbia. But 
in those seven years he had done a life- 
time's work. 

And he is still young—still in his *roar- 
ing forties." Dozens of active years lie 
ahead of him. I hesitate to say how many 
dozens, because I have no desire to sug- 
gest any limits to his career. Indeed, 
having wrestled with him recently, I am 
not so sure there are any. From present 
indications—and I speak feelingly upon 
the subject, with the bruises from my falls 
still about me—there seems to be nothing 
to prevent his attaining the age of two 
hundred or thereabouts. 

But, bruises aside, I owe a certain per- 
sonal debt to Keppel that I should not fail 
to acknowledge. I am one of those persons 
who chronically entertain the fear that 
they will leave some valued possession, 
a watch or purse, beneath the pillow of a 
Pullman berth or hotel room. 1t is for me 
and mine that those signs are placed upon 
hotel doors: ‘Stop. Have You Left Any- 
thing?” 

The fact that I never have, only serves 
to increase my suspicion that it is about 
time. The simplest of devices, taught me 
by Keppel, has banished that anxiety. In 
any strange bed I now sleep in peaceful- 
ness and rise in tranquillity. I shall not 
walk out of a train or hotel without my 
six-jeweled watch; for, instead of putting 
it beneath the pillow or on a table, I place 
it, with purse and sundry jewelry, in one 
of the socks I am to wear the following 
day. There is scant possibility of over- 
looking that collection of leather and hard- 
ware when I pull on the sock containing it! 
That was Keppel's own idea, and it is ut- 
terly free of copyright, including the Scan- 
dinavian. 
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The Shortest Route 
to a Bigger Salary 


Are you still trying to beat an unbeatable 
game—still trying to get big money when 
you have nothing special to offer? 

You've got to know the how's and why's of business 
before men will Jay you for that knowledge. If you 
are sincere in your determination, to get ahead, the 
only question you have to face is—‘How am I going 
to ge? the specialized training which I know I need?’ 

There is a way direct and practical—a way not only 
proonpie but fascinating. It follows the spare-time, 

oma study plap and is known as the LaSalle Prob- 
lem Method. Read what it did for these LaSalle- 
trained men: 

“—An advance in salary from $175 to $300 
a month." —H.G.WILLIAMS, California 
“My salary has increased more than 400 per 
cent. I am now doing legal work for some of 
the best and largest concerns in the city." 
—W. T BROISSARD, Louisiana 

**— Present earnings nearly 200 per cent more 
than when I first enrolled. My debt of grati- 
tude to LaSalle raining can never be paid.” 
J. L. TRUDELL, Michigan 

That such results are not unusual is witnessed by 
the fact that during only three months’ time as many 
as 1093 LaSalle members reported definite salary- 
increases totalling $1,248,526, an average increase per 
man of 89 per cent. 


Mail the Coupon—Start Today! 


No one knows so well as you the line you would 
better follow—and no one knows so well as you how 
important it is that you lose no time in getting started. 

he coupon will bring you complete particulars of 
the training you arc interested in, together with your 
free copy of that most inspiring book,'"Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One." It will also bring details of 
LaSalle's convenient-payment plan, which makes it 
possible for you to start AT ONCE, Mailing the 
Coupon does not obligate you in the slightest. 
If you EUM take the shortest route to a bigger 


salary —A = A. 

LaSalle Extension Universi 

The World's Largest Business peices Uy 

Institution MRN Ly Tew 

Dept. 633-R Chicago, Il. / KRAN, 
Please send me catalog and full infor- Mmeona] 

mation regarding the course and service / » / 

I have marked with an X below. Alsoa / Wi j 

copy of ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in ^ ^ 

One,” all without obligation to me. 

OBusiness Management OModern Businées C Corre- 


O Modern Salesmanship spondence and 
OHigher Accountancy OModern Foremanship 
OTraffic Management and Production Methods 
ORailway Station Man- OPersonnel and Employ- 
agement ment Management 
DLaw-Degree of LL.B. Expert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law OBusiness English 
Olndustrial Management Commercial Spanish 
Efficien O Effective Speaking 
OBanking and Finance Oc. P. A. Coaching 
Nimes ictor eese ep a e rr EU 


Present Position 
Address ....... 
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ask tor Horlicks 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 
: For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
Narsing Mothers 


Avoid Imitations 


DENT’S 
TOOTHACHE GUM 


Relieves Toothache 


ALL DRUGGISTS z 
Use it until you can see your dentist 
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m" "Brought Me 
This Genuine 
Domn EJ UNDERWOOD” 


YES, only $3 brings this genuine Shipman- Ward 
Rebuilt Standard Underwood direct from our 
factory, and then only small monthly payments 
while you are using it. Thoroughly tested — guar- 
ant for five years. 


A Perfect Typewriter 


Every Underwood we sell is rebuilt JUST 
LIKE NEW. It is dismantled to the very bot- 
tom—remanufactured just like a newtypewriter, | 
with new enamel, new nickel, new platen, new key rings, 
newtype; a complete, perfect typewriter, with back spacer, 
stencil device, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, key shift 
lock, etc. Impossible to tell it from a brand new Underwood, 
either in appearance, durability or quality of work. 


C » ilding t 
Thirty-Three Years Experience ee poe 
which timeover one-third of a million people have purchased our 


machines. What better proof could anyone ask as to the perfec- 
tion of our typewriters or the integrity of this firm? 


, ; 4| See for yourself! Try the type- 
Ten Days Free Trial writer ten days. You must be 
satisfied or the entire transaction won't cost you a penny. 
Act today. Get big illustrated catalog and full particulars. 


PTITITIITI 
SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO..a 206 Shipman Bldg., Chicago. 


Send by return mail Bargain Offer on a Standard Visible Writing Underwood. 
This is not &n order and does not obligate me to buy. 


St. or R.F.D. No 


Postoffice......................- eee 


Hose for Price of One| Za. i 


Now a way has been dis- 
covered by which pure silk 
hosiery can be sold direct 
from the factory to the cus- 
tomer, so that you can get 
two pair for the former 
price of one. Women every- 
where demand this bar- 
hose. 


Ole Evinrude's New 
Quick Detachable 
ROWBOAT MOTOR 


Easily carried. Quickly attached to any 
boat (without tools. Drives boat any 
speed, 2 to 10 miles per hour. No rowing, 
no work, no bother. 


Fast—Light—Powerful 


semi-chiffon 


gain in * Easy to Carry : 

; A Has 12 exclusive features, 
Because of this big demand WA, fees atos 
the manufacturers offer to Catalog. Write for it today. 
supply you free of charge Elto Outboard Motor Co. 


with all your hosiery and to pay you $10—$15 a Manufacturer's Home Bldg. 


week for your spare time if you will wear these A Dept: tikoa 
hose. Show them to your friends and neighbors, ix 1 Wis. 
and tell them where to get them. Write to Mrs. x a 


Mary MacDonald, care of Wearplus Co., 327 Wear- 
plus Ave., Bay City, Mich., and she will tell you how 
to get your hose free and make big spare time money 


- ss a 
-The Motor that Starts w 


i High School 
5 Course in 
* Two Years 


2 
5 

Lack of High School training bars you from a 

successful business career. This simplified and 

complete High School Course- specially prepared 

for home study by leading professors -meets all 

requirements for entrance to college and the lead- 


ing professions 
0 Other No matter what your busl- 
ness inclinations may be, you 


can't hope to succeed with- 

OUT SOS out speciatizea training. Let 

us give you the practical 

training you need. Check and mail Cou- 
pon for Free Bulletin 

American School 

Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 

Dept. HA-1, Chicago 
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Something NEW" 
for BOBBED HAIR 


There is a tremendous difference in bobs. Some 
are wonderfully attractive and becoming, while 
others, well — which kind is yours ? 

I wish you could picture the becoming kind I 
have in mind — the sort that makes men turn to 
admire. I can't tell you what the color is, but 
it’s full of those tiny dancing lights that somehow 
suggest auburn, yet which are really no more ac- 
tualcolor than sunlight is. It's only when the head 
is moved that you catch the auburn suggestion— 
the fleeting glint of gold. 

You have no idea how much your bob can be 
improved with the “tiny tint" Golden Glint 
Shampoo will give it. If you want a bob like that 
I have in mind, buy a package and see for your- 
self. At all drug stores, or send 25* direct to 
]. W. Kosi Co., 638 Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wn. 


Golden Glint 


SHAMPOO 
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The Adventure of 
the Shabby Man 


(Continued from page 46) 


until afterward that in all the conversa- 
tion that followed I never once thought 
of being Socrates!) 

“Tf Í had all that was comin’ to me,” 
continued the Shabby Man before I could 
reply, “I wouldn't be here.” 

Where would you be?” I asked. 

“Well, I'd be—I don't know exactly 
where I'd be, only, I wouldn't be here." 

* What's wrong with it here?"' I asked. 

* A man can't be a man in this hole of 
a place. It's a prison, that's what it is." 

“That’s curious," said I; **I knew a 
man once who was in prison, but he had 
that in him which made him happy there. 
Whenever I went to see him he made it 


seem better to be in prison than it was out- 
side." 


'The Shabby Man looked puzzled; his 
face fell. 

“There you go again," said he, “ar- 
guin'." 

I laughed. 

*' Let's sit down a moment," said I, “it 
isn't late. We were both interested in 
that speech—” 

“You bet!” he interrupted. 

“And we can talk about it.” 

So we sat down on a nearby bench. 


"DP you ever,” said I, “look at that 
library over on the corner?” 

“Sure; been in it, too.” 

“And see the names they've got up 
there cut in the stone?" 

* Sure." 

“Newton and Franklin and Lincoln and 
Shakespeare and Cervantes and Milton, 
and so on?" 

“Sure, I've seen 'em." 

“How do they make you feel?” 

“Why, I don't know's I feel anything 
in particular. How do you feel?" 

“You'll smile when I tell you,” I said, 
* but I never go along there without want- 
ing to take off my hat to them. Thank 
you, Ben Franklin, for flying a kite in a 
thunderstorm; it has meant a lot to me 
since. Thank you, Edison, for the electric 
lamp; I could hardly live without it. And 
I always make an especially low bow to 
Abe Lincoln, for I don't know of any man 
in this world who did more good without 
getting in his own way than Abe Lincoln. 
When I consider sometimes what has been 
done for me by the great men of the past 
—often done with much sorrow and suí- 
fering—I feel as though I were a deeply 
indebted man. I have been surrounded 
by incalculable benefits and luxuries, like 
this pleasant park, which I did nothing 
to earn and can never hope to pay for." 

I'll have to be honest; my Shabby Man 
looked dazed, as though he did not ar all 
understand what I was driving at. 

“Say,” he said after a pause, “I thought 
we was goin’ to talk about that speech.” 
_ “All right,” said I, "let's talk about 
it. That orator made us feel that we were 
pretty badly treated, that we weren't get- 
ting what was coming to us." 

“Sure, and it’s right too." 

_ "I suppose a large part of the peop'e 
in this city feel that they are. being 
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abused, and not getting all they ought to." 

“You bet there's a lot o' discontent, 
and, what's more, we're goin' to do some- 
thing about it." 

*Should you say that there were as 
many as ninety out of every hundred peo- 
ple who feel that way?" 

“Ninety-nine anyway,” said the Shabby 

an. 

“You might,” said I, “‘call it a kind of 
universal creditor frame of mind. Every- 
body believes that other people owe him; 
and he owes nobody." 

The Shabby Man looked still more puz- 
zled, and began to appear uneasy. R 

“Now you're arguin' again," said he. 

“But,” said I, “it’s an intensely inter- 
esting problem to me. If ninety-nine men 
feel themselves creditors and only one rec- 
ognizes that he owes anything, how is the 
one going to satisfy the ninety-nine?” 

I sald see now that I had entirely lost 
the Shabby Man. The exhilaration he 
had shown after the speech had gradually 
faded away, and he was back where he 
was when I found him. You can easily 
steer a ship that is going somewhere, but 
how steer a ship that is shoaled? 


AFTER we parted I walked the dark 
streets of the city for an hour, think- 
ing hotly of all I had seen and heard that 
night. As I was going up the dim stair- 
way to our Tower the whole affair seemed 
to come suddenly clear to me, so that I 
stopped there on the landing and laughed 
aloud. 

“Human beings are curious,” I said, 
"curious and contradictory, but amaz- 
ingly interesting." 

"Where have you been?” asked Harriet 
when I came in. s 

“Harriet,” said I, “I have made a 
great discovery about this world." 

Harriet said nothing. I expect she is 
accustomed by now to my great discov- 
eries. 

“All times are great,” I said, "exactly 
in proportion as men feel, profoundly, 
their indebtedness to something or other; 
to the gods with the Greeks; to Jehovah 
with the Jews; to Jesus with Christians; 
to science with many a modern. A feel- 
ing of immeasurable obligation puts life 
into a man, and fight into him, and jo 
into him. A sense of profound ended 
ness makes a man beautiful." 

aused. 

“And,” said I, “when a man thinks 
everybody owes him and he owes nobody, 
he soon grows—well, shabby.” 

In the night I woke up with the some- 
what uncomfortable feeling that I had 
been orating again, when I keep saying to 
myself that it is enough to understand. 
(No one ought to orate!) But presently I 
turned over: 

“It’s what I actually thought. It’s the 
kind of man I am. If I tried being any- 
thing different, or saying anything dif- 
ferent, I'd fail." 

So I turned over and went comfortably 
to sleep again. 

(To be continued) 
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Excess Baggage 


(Continued from page 49) 


meander down past John Phoenix and 
Artemus Ward and Mark Twain, and so 
on to the present—every writer who ever 
wrote humor in America, and all first edi- 
tions. You buy these books at auctions 
and in second-hand book stores at re- 
markable bargains, and your children go 
to school barefoot and without under- 
shirts! 

A collection of anything is one of the 
grandest pieces of excess baggage you can 
dig up. It can take your mind off your 
business quicker, and keep it off longer, 
than anything I have discovered, except a 
boil on the hip. And when it is one of these 
collections that stretch from the “ begin- 
ning" to the “ present" it is a real wonder, 
for the “present” keeps trotting along be- 
side you day by day. 

If any man thinks American Humor is 
extinct, I urge him to try to buy a copy of 
every American humorous book that is 
published this year. I haven't the statis- 
tics by me, but my feeling is that American 
humorous books are published at the rate 
of two per minute, day and night, Sundays 
included. 

And right then was when my wife said, 
"One thing sure! I'm never going to pack 
and unpack all these books again!” So, 
of course, we had to buy the house, and 
that was how the mortgage came into the 
family; the mortgage and the taxes and 
the right to do jury duty just when I want 
to go fishing. And the tin roof. 


[L008 around at some of m author 


friends, and I see them living in furnished 
apartments, and I wonder how they man- 
age to steer clear of this excess baggage 
business as they do! The only things they 
own in the world—aside from money in 
the bank and their garments—are a pack- 
age of cigarettes aids chain of glass beads. 
When they want to get up and go to Siam 
or Sacramento or Suez, they merely get up 
and go. He puts the cigarettes in his 
pocket, and she puts the glass beads 
around her neck, and they are on their 
way. And / have to stay here and dust 
these books, and humor the mortgage, 
and think of something new to do to the 
tin roof! 

The tin roof is over the extension at the 
rear of the house. I used to go insane about 
that tin roof, but I don't any more; I've 
reached a state of dull and sodden depres- 
sion regarding it, and the leak in the bed- 
room ceiling under it that nothing can 
change. When we bought this house and 
moved in, we had that ceiling papered— 
and the first time there was rain the water 
came through and stained the new ceiling 
paper a rich rust-red. 

Phad a tinner come and pull the roof 
off, and put an entirely new one on, and 
paint it—and the first time there was rain 
the second new lot of ceiling paper was 
stained a rich rust-red. Since then I have 
had the roof mended, and the ceiling pa- 
pered, after every rain—and the next time 
1t rains the ceiling is stained a rich rust- 
red. A heavy dew comes right through 
that tin roof and ruins the ceiling; I can 
pay a tinner forty dollars for fixing that 
roof, and pay a paper hanger ten dollars 


for papering the ceiling, and if I then go u 
on the roof and spit on it the whole cei 
ing is immediately ruined—stained a rich 
ru ` color. 

1 his sort of thing breaks down a man's 
faith in his fellow man. Already I have 
lost all faith in tinners. And that is merely 
a beginning. Once a man begins to lose 
faith in tinners he is on t! + downward 
path, and presently he will have no faith 
in plumbers. 


N ITS simplest terms, a man's life is a 

journey from A toZ, with A representing 
the day he was born and Z the day he gets 
through living. He can't help himself— 
he must begin at A and he must end at Z. 
The fastest he can travel is twenty-four 
hours a day, and no brake will let him 
travel less than twenty-four hours a day. 

The only liberty a man has is that he 
may choose any one of a thousand or more 
roads to travel from his birth to his death. 
He may choose an easy one that is like a 
treadmill, or he may choose a more diff- 
cult one that takes Bin down into beauti- 
ful valleys and up onto glorious heights. 
But, whatever road a man chooses, it looks 
like nonsense for him to pile on his back a 
lot of useless things that will turn a pleas- 
ant journey into an annoying task. 

We need a few bits of baggage. Com- 
fort and happiness demand that we pack 
a few things in our knapsack. We need an 
extra pair of socks and a blanket and a 
roof against bad weather. We need food 
for a day's journey. Personally, I want 
also a book and a wife and some few chil- 
dren and a pouch of tobacco. As soon as 
we can we ought to carry a few dollars 
with us, but—speaking figuratively—why 
should we carry a diamond-studded por- 
celain refrigerator and a ten-ton burglar- 
proof safe? 

As life's road is managed at the present 
day, there are service stations every few 
feet, where you can load on another white 
elephant; but there are no cans labeled, 
*Dump Your White Elephants Here." 
We are all in a conspiracy to load each 
other up with useless goods and chattels, 
no-account entanglements, and tiresome 
contacts, and I seem to be the only man 
suggesting that we get rid of some of them. 
Yet I can't get rid of my own! 

As I go along, I am forever picking up 
another white elephant, and slinging it 
over my shoulder, and carrying i by the 
tail, until my knees wabble and my chest 
caves in. By the time I discover that I 
can't use a white elephant as an ink eraser, 
or tocomb my hair, or even to send through 
the mails as a birthday card, the beast is 

lued to me, and I never can get rid of it. 
occus baggage is the only white elephant 
in the world hat can make itself look like 
a lily of the valley—until you pick it up— 
and then immediately turn itself into a 
cactus plant with doublsipoinsed prickles. 

We ought to be brave enough to get rid 
of some of this excess baggage. It may be 
a membership in some club that we have 
never found to be anything but tiresome; 
it may be an investment that has been eat- 
ing up money, and that never has and 
never will pay any dividends; it may bea 
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lecture we have promised to make; it may 

be a senseless flirtation. We need a certain 

one ees in our character that will let us 
say, “The ditch for you!” 

The man who begins picking white 
elephants as he goes through life soon dis- 
covers they are thicker than dandelions; 
they are so numerous that the average 
man’s path looks like the Royal Siamese 
Zoo. 

I like to fish, particularly for trout. You 
can't imagine anything simpler, can you, 
than picking up a rod and reel, a book of 
artificial flies, and stepping out to a brook 
to catch a few trout? No worms to dig, no 
bait to cut; a swish of the line and there's 
your trout! 

But, wait a minute! In order to catch 
trout I joined a fishing club. At the present 
moment I am a member of the board of 
the club. I am also vice president of the 
club. I am also chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, ex-officio member of the 
house and farm committee and fish and 
game committee, and acting treasurer. 

Ihad to buy a share of stock in the club, 
and some of the club bonds, and I own a 
share of stock in the Farms Corporation 


| that owns the farm and the brook. I am 


also vice president, member of the board, 
and acting treasurer of the Farms Cor- 
poration. S his last six months I paid dues, 
an- assessment, and a special assessment, 
and made a contribution to the fish fund. 

I have figured the club's stock tax, its 
income tax, kept track of its bond interest 
payments, sold some deceased members' 
shares at auction and bought them in for 
the club, paid its bills, collected the dues, 
talked to carpenters, figured the footage 
in the timber in an old barn, made several 
trips to the club, conducted a set of books, 
written resolutions of symapthy—and 
caught about sixty trout. Some thirt 
other members of the club go to the broo 
and catch their fish, and dou! on't do any of 
these things. Why do J do all these things? 
Is a seven-inch trout worth it? 

I suppose someone has to carry all this 
excess baggage, but / don't have to. Just 
because a porcupine happens to be squat- 
ting beside my path is no reason why I 
should pick it up and put it in my pants' 
pocket, and then fret for years because its 
quills are stinging me. There's no reason 
why I should carry it forever, even if I 
have picked it up. 


[ THINK some of us get started in the 
wrong way. What we need, early in life, 
is fewer folk to say, “ Now, dear, Papa has 
brought you this nice toy; you must take 
good care of it and pla with it every day!" 
and more to say, reat Scott, another 
toy! Well—if you get tired of it, throw it 
in the ash can and forget it!" 

The ash can is the place for just about 
half the broken- -legged ' *antiques" and 
hideous ‘objets d'art’ folks are cluttering 
up their houses with and worrying over. 
Whole families, these days, sit around 
holding their breaths when Uncle John 
comes to the house, hoping he won't sit on 
the spavined chair Mama bought. And 
thousands of Uncle Johns sweat with dis- 
tress before making a visit, because they 
know they will have to put in hours admir- 
ing a lot of revamped second-hand store 
clutterations that no one but the owners 
can see any good in. 

I believe in antiques and I believe in 
dogs—if they are the right kind. I don't 
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a world famous rebuilt Remington by our new 
Free Trial and Easy-to-Pay Plan. It looks and 
writes like new. Our 45-year reputation and 
guarantee are your protection. Here is a real 
bargain — don't miss it, 

AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 

Dept. 602, Newark, N. J. 


believe in the excess baggage kind. I'll 
wager there are hundreds of women in 
this country who are practically nervous 
wrecks because they never know what 
trouble the dog is going to get the family 
into next. Our dog is not that way; he 
never bites anything but postmen and 
policemen. We had goldfish; my wife got 
rid of them; they were excess baggage. 
We had seven canaries; my wife got rid 
of six; they were excess baggage. We have 
had four children;: my wife kept all of 
them; they’re not excess baggage. 


ERY fewimportantthings worry us; we 
worry over the unimportant things. 
The mass of mail that comes to a person 
these days is enough to worry anyone; it 
comes by the ton. I have found that we 
waste the most time over the unimportant 
letters we receive. The letter that 1s hard- 
est to- answer is the one that does not 
deserve any answer. Why answer it? 
Chuck it in the waste basket and forget it. 
The other day I received a letter from a 
man who objected to something I had said 
in one of my stories. I wrote him a five- 
page letter explaining what I had meant to 
say. Then I tore it up and wrote, “I’m 
sorry!” and signed my name. Then I tore 
that in two and threw it away. Then I 
tore his letter into eighteen pieces and 
threw them away. Then I felt happy; it 
was what I should have done in the first 
place. 

Why should I let all my worthless mail 
fret me? What we need in modern houses 
and offices is a slot labeled “ Waste Mail," 
with a tube leading down to the furnace. 
Half our mail could then be chucked into 
the slot and immediately forgotten. The 
slot could also be used for old safety razor 
blades, amateur entertainment tickets, 
and half-solved crossword puzzles. 

Presents are another thing we handle in 
entirely the wrong way. The only man I 
ever knew who had the wedding present 
worry trimmed to a minimum was a friend 
of mine who never gave anything but 
clocks. When one of his young woman 
friends clasped hands with a young man 
and prepared to jump into the sea of 
matrimony my friend Harry did not worry 
for two months about what he would give. 
Every bride got a clock. If the cook got 
married, she got a clock; if the Queen of 
England decided to take a second husband, 
she got a clock; if a Mormon decided to 
marry eighteen ladies, they all got clocks. 

The result was that no one wondered 
whether Harry was going to give a picot- 
edged doily or a clay statue of Psyche— 
there was no distress or worry anywhere; 
when you thought of Harry you thought 
clock. And Harry did not worry about it. 
He sat down and wrote: “Dear Jane—I 
see you are going to be married; I always 
give clocks. I don't know what sort of 
clock you like, so I am enclosing a check.” 

He gave my bride a clock in that way, 
and we bought a dining-room rug with it. 
We spent forty-seven dollars and fifty 
cents for the rug, and got a good durable 
clock for the remaining two dollars and 
fifty cents. 

My idea of the way to solve the worry 
over presents is this: If you know what a 
person actually wants, give that; if you 
don’t know what a person wants, send any 
amount from one dollar to five thousand 
dollars, and write, “This time I am going 
to ask you to buy something you really 


want.” If you want to make it doubly 
ersonal, add, “Let me know what you 
uy, so I may rejoice with you.” This 
works for all kinds of presents, wedding, 
Christmas and birthday. If you employ it 
on your wedding anniversary just once, 
your wife will never leave you. 

I have, I believe, about ten suits of 
clothes and twelve pairs of old shoes. I 
load myself up with them after they are 
too miserable to wear, and carry them for 

ears. Most of my shoes are the same 

ind, and it makes life interesting to dive 
into the bottom of a closet among twenty- 
four shoes, only two of which are wearable, 
and try to pick out those two, when I have 
just three fourths of a minute in which to 
find the shoes, get them on my feet, and 
get out of the house. I don't know why I 
do this. It's no especial amusement for 
me to end up with one left-foot shoe of the 
1919 crop, and one left-foot shoe of the 
1912 crop, and then go out and walk in 
circles. 

I don't know why I keep old shoes, but 
I do know why I keep the old clothes: I 
use them as breeding beds for the moths. 
When a moth is born, it is young and ten- 
der and not able to eat a tough new suit at 
a single sitting, so I breed the moths in the 
old suits and let them get muscular jaws 
there. Then they step over and devour my 
new clothes. A Mii that has been prop- 
erly raised in an old suit can, I find, 
utterly destroy a new suit in one night. 


ND most of our excess baggage is like 

that: Bitter opinions and beliefs that 
make us angry ih folks, silly little habits 
that lessen our efficiency, useless poses and 
affectations that take more thought than 
they are worth—all these things are bad 
enough when they merely take up room; 
but the trouble is they all breed moths 
that fly over and gnaw our good qualities 
to rags. I've heard of a man who went to 
England, and came back with a piece of 
excess baggage in the shape of an Oxford 
accent. It nearly breaks him down trying 
to carry it. He would be a lot better off 
if he took it out in the back yard and 
buried it. 

Too -many useless jobs; too many set 
and annoying opinions and prejudices; too 
many tiresome engagements—these are 
excess baggage. Do you remember when 
Alice, in “Through the Looking Glass,” 
met the White Knight riding through the 
wood? He had a little wooden box 
strapped across his shoulders, upside down, 
with the lid hanging open. He said he 
carried it upside down so the rain could 
not get in, but that let all the contents of 
the box fall out, so he wiselyl took it off 
his shoulders and hung it on a tree. 

But he also had a beehive fastened to 
his saddle in case he should run across 
some bees, and he carried a mouse trap in 
case he should run across some mice, and a 
dish in case he ran across a plum cake, and 
he also carried candlesticks and fire irons 
and many similar things. He was probably 
one of my ancestors, and I have inherited 
his excess baggage complex. He wasloaded 
so top-heavily that he couldn't stay on 
his horse; he was always falling off forward 
or backward, except when he was falling 
off sideways. 

'The man who travels best travels light- 
est; the shop that does the briskest busi- 
ness has the least surplus dead stock; 
excess baggage is nothing but an annoy- 


ance and a drag. If you overload a camel 
it lies down; even the mule will only stand 
so much load before it balks. As far as I 
can see, I'm the only animal that tries to 
journey with my head so full of junk that 
it can't think, my back so loaded with 
weight that it won't straighten, and my 
legs so coated with spats, leggins, galoshes, 
old rubber boots, roller skates, and moth- 
eaten puttees that I can't lift my feet. 

"There's a mighty good line ir Hearne's 
“Journey to the Mouth of the Copper- 
mine River.” Hearne was the man who 
explored British North America in the 
years just before the Revolutionary War. 
A few days after starting on his long and 
difficult journey into the unknown lands, 
a party of Indians met him and got away 
with a big share of his outfit. All Hearne 
says is, “ The weight of our baggage being 
so much lightened, our next day's journey 
was much pleasanter." 

I know just how he felt. I'd like to meet 
those same Indians; I would let them take 
a dozen or so vice presidencies, secretary- 
ships, and banquet engagements, and not 
utter a peep. And then I would call them 
back and give them the rest of my excess 
baggage. After that I'd let them do the 
worrying! 


The Biggest “White 
Elephant” in My Collection 


Prize Contest Announcement 


[^ THE article you have just finished | 


reading, Ellis Parker Butler claims to 
be the champion “white elephant" col- 
lector of the world. By “white ele- 
phant" he means, of course, the kind 
of useless things with which he has un- 
necessarily burdened himself—and with 
which we all burden ourselves.. But per- 
haps you would like to dispute his claim 
to supremacy in this line! You probably 
have some * white elephants" of your own, 
andamongthem there is one that is heavier 
than any other. That's the one we want 
you to write about. What is it? How did 
you acquire it? Why don't you get rid of 
it? Possibly this biggest of all your blond 
pachyderms is membership in someorgani- 
zation, or group of organizations, that you 
don't attend; possibly you accept invita- 
tions that bore you. Orit may be that you 
have some investment that pays no divi- 
dends, except in worry. Still again, it 
may be a personal habit, a tenacious 
acquaintance who expects you to do too 
much for him, or an ambition to be a 
collector of some sort. Whatever it is, 
write a down-to-dots letter about it. 

For the best letters of not more than 
four hundred words we offer the following 
prizes: $30, first prize; $20, second prize; 
$10, third prize. Competition closes June 
20th. Winning letters will appear in the 
September issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN 
MaacaziNE, 250 ParkfAvenue, New York 


City. 

Contburions to this contest, and any 
enclosures, cannot be returned, so you 
must make a copy of your contest letter 
and of any enclosures, 1f you want to pre- 
serve them. Manuscripts and inquiries 
not connected with the contest must be 
sent under separate cover to the Editor of 
Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


If Every Man Knew the Facts 


Prize Contest Announcement 


Not a Wife Would Be 
Without a Vacuette 


ET a man see the Vacuette at work and he instantly 
realizes what a help it would be to his wife—how it 
would save her time and lighten her work. Let him examine 
the simple, sturdy mechanism of this modern cleaner and 
he appreciates how trouble-free and economical it really is. 


'TheVacuette operates without electricity. Thereisnoheavy 
motor. Its place is taken by a simple worm gear which drives 
a powerful fan at approximately 4,000 revolutions a minute. 
As the Vacuette glides smoothly and easily over your floors, 
it creates a suction that digs deep for hidden dirt. No con- 
nections to make. No trailing cords. No cost for current. 


Over half a million women are finding the Vacuette a 
wonderful labor-saver. And it carries a mechanical guaran- 
tee for five years of hard service. Yet, with all its advan- 
tages, the Vacuette is exceedingly inexpensive to buy. Time 
payments, if desired. By all means have a demonstration 
inyourown home. Just phone the Vacuette branch in your 
town. Or, if you prefer, write for our free descriptivebooklet. 

THE SCOTT & FETZER COMPANY 

1922 West 114th Street * * Cleveland, Ohio 

Vacuettes, Limited, Miller Building, 48 York Street, Toronto, Canada 

Vacuette Distributing Company of Australia, 160 Castlereagh Street, Sydney 


Hundreds of men with initiative are making money acting as county rep- 
resentatives in charge of Vacuette sales. It's the kind of an interesting, 
worthwhile occupation that permitsan ambitious man to earn far above 
the average income. Writeforour booklet, ‘‘Over the Hill to Better Things.” 


non electric 
VACUUM CLEANE 
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'The American Magazine's Directory of Schools 
(Continued from page 11) 
Special Schools 
Cre Bush Conservatory: 
Pres. and Director al 


CHICAGO 


Faculty of 120. The Largest and Most Distin- 
guished American School Offering Courses in 


expression MUSIC **Sancinc 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 
Free Scholarships — Complete Symphony Orchestra 
Only conservatory in Chica&o maintaining extensive dormitories for 
women and men students 


Fall term begins Sept. 14th. Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 
catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


A. M. SCHWENKER, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


National Kindergarten | 
and Elementary College 


Incorporated and Accredited 
A Non-Profit Institution | 


(Hicaco NorMALScHoo01 
of Physical Fducation 


For Women 
Two Year Normal Course for Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 
Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 
Graduates from accredited High Schools ad- 
mitted without examination. 
Strong Faculty of experienced men and women, 
Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 


22nd Year Opens September 21, 1925 


For catalog and book of views address 
Frances Musselman, Principal, Box26, 
5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Fine professional training in most 
recent developments in elementary 
and kindergarten work covering 
every phase of child life from in- 
fancy to twelve years. 


Strong cultural courses. 
Practical experience in teaching. 


High official rating, and endorsements | 
by educators, civic and community 
leaders. 


Fine social spirit and goodfellowship 
in eight dormitories. 


Enthusiastic student body of 500. SOUCI EIE WERE SOS EE RT TT IRE 
Continuous growth based upon the de- oO B90 O9O9O9 OOOOH 


pete ae w MESES ps 39 years. AMERIC AN AC ADEMY 
dsedited schools ndiidcted Withont OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


examination. Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
Two and three year diplomas America's Leading Institution for Dram- 
four year degree. ý " * atic and Expressional Art and Training 
THIRD SEASON OF SIX WEEKS" 
For Catalogue, Book of Views and Teachers? Summer Class 


Graduate Roster, address 
President Edna Dean Baker 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN begins July 13th 


in Stagecraft, Play Directing and 
Advanced Expressional Technique 


"a" CRI C ona COLLEGE Extension Dramatic Courses in Co-operation with 
Box 62, 2944 Michigan Boulevard COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
— Room 266-F CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


Qoo 9 009009090909 


Training Courses approved by State Educational Dept., 
at Ithaca lustitution ef Public School Music, associated with the 
ifhaca Conservatory of Music. Private Instruction in Voice and 
Piano included in course. Dormitories—Gymnasium— 
Auditorium—Chorus and Orchestra. Opportunities for 

ice Teaching—Regular Faculty and Student Re- 
citals. Special Teachers of Wide Experience and 
Reputation. Special Six Weeks’ Summer Courses begins June 
29th. Fall Term begins September 24th. For catalog, 
address ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Dean 
312 De Witt Park Ithaca, N. Y. 


Shs cca 


sional School of its Kind. Offers degrees, 
teacher's certificate and all other advan- 
tages of NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
Prepares for Chautauqua and ceum 
work, for hi school and college teach- 
. Bpecial six weeks Summer Session 
For teachers. Special six weeks Win- 
ter Session for Junior Chautauqua 
workers. 


CONWAY sano scnoor 


Prepares for Leadership in Community, School and 
Professional Bands. vate Instruction on two 


instruments; Teachers of national renown; Conducting 
and Band Arrangements; Daily Band Rehearsels 
under Dean Conway; Large Symphony. Orchestra. 
Large Band Library. Dormitories. Gymnasium. 
Under personal direction of the famous band leader, 
Patrick Conway. Catalog. 

612 De Witt Park, ithaca, New York 


For bulletin, address 
RALPH DENNIS, Director 
Campus Box Ai 


Evanston, lil. 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 
ny Three s| ial Summer Courses. Credits granted in Public 


School Music Orchestral and Methods Courses. Piano 
onsery Normal Methods Course. All Departments open year 


round. Write for Summer Catalogue. 


(Cincinnati 
EST. 1867 OF ^USIC.INC. 


A erase! Jno. L. Gruber, Vice-President 


246 w. Louisville, Ky. 

Faculty of giras artott. Campus and dormitories: pedes EY Y WE E RC eee ES SF 
Orchestra an chorus — School of Opera an allet — 
Dramatic Art. Public School Musie Course accredited by HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 
many states, Affiliat wit /niversity of Cincinnati. s, H ini 
Complete Summer Session during June and July. Kindergarten- Frimary Training School 

Jegrces, Diplomas and Certificates. 1a) with New 10! Vi 

Berth- t Director. For broshure, address University Credit. Students enrolled: for September and 

^ ^istrar, Highland and Burnet Aves, and | February. Exceptional residence facilities. Miss Narriette 
k St., Cincinnati, O. Melissa Mills, Principal, Four-A, 63 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Supervisors of Music 


I Went to the 
Klondike on My 
Father's Shoulders! 


(Continued from age 43) 


arriving -cheechakoes in a packed circle 
about him. 

The little girl—just tall enough to rest 
her chin on that tible—delislite to watch 
Soapy's slim white fingers manipulate the 
three shells and a pea that caused so much 
money to pass from the hands of the 
cheechakoes to the gambler's pocket. She 
recalls him as he rode his famous gray 
horse at the head of the Fourth of Jul 

arade—a dashing figure, dark-haired, 

andyke-bearded, with a sombrero aslant 
over clear gray eyes; he wore a soft silk 
shirt, high boots, and a three-carat dia- 
mond flashed in his tie. 

Four days later she saw him lead his 
gang of armed ruffians down to disperse 
the great mass meeting on the dock, where 
the citizens were planning to rid the town 
of him. She saw Soapy shoot Frank Reed, 
the man who attempted to stop the 
advance of the gang, and she looked on 
while the dying Reed, stretched on the 
dock, raised his revolver and sped the 
bullet that sent the gambler reeling back- 
ward, his black cigar still clenched between 
his teeth and tobacco smoke issuing from 
his dead mouth. 


HERE were shootings and robberies 

along the Dyea Trail also, and my 
father, like every other man, carried the 
only law there was in a holster on his hip. 
He was never one to make a display of his 
marksmanship; but often, when a par- 
ticularly villainous-looking party of men 
camped alongside us, he would go out in 
front of our tent and, while making jok- 
ing remarks to them, toss a can into the 
air and put three or four shots into it be- 
fore it hit the ground. Small as I was, I 
noticed that this always impressed the 
bystanders. Our grub pile was never dis- 
turbed, when others near us lost part of 
their outfits through theft. 

Men caught stealing were tried by a 
committee, and if found guilty they were 
tied to a stake and whipped. Some bore 
the punishment stoically; some screamed 
that they'd rather be hanged. It is a 
terrible sound—a man's scream. All rob- 
bers were tagged with a placard reading: 


THIEF! Send him on 


and under guard were marched down to 
Dyea and shipped back to the States. 
One day Mother and I were resting by 
the side of the trail when an old woman 
came hobbling along with a staff in her 
hand. She sat down beside us to chat. 
Though over sixty years old, by her own 
statement, she wore a curly black wig 
suitable to sweet sixteen, with the curls 
hanging down her back. She had sold 
her home, furniture, everything, to raise 
enough money to go to the Klondike. 
Her story was one of the tragi-comedies of 
the Yukon. She made a small fortune 
there washing for the miners on the 
creeks, invested it, and made a larger one, 
and capped her amazing career by marry- 
ing a young man. The sequel, of course, 
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was that he ran away with her money. 

We made the ascent of Chilcoot in 
July, climbing from the summer of the 
sea levels to the winter of the summit in a 
few days. As the trail grew steeper, creeks 
brawled their way across and there were 
huge boulders to surmount and gnarled 
roots to avoid. Slush and mud were 
ankle-deep. It was all my mother could do 
to toil from one camp to another, and my 
father had to pack us children in relays, 
just as he did his outfit. To him, no place 
on earth was dangerous. He was as 
cheerful and happy clambering up the 
pass as if he had been pacing the deck of 
the “Tyee.” 

At Sheep Camp, where we pitched our 
tent one evening, I remember a glacier 
hanging like a lump of turquoise between 
two granite peaks back of us. In the still 
cold nights it sent out strange rumblings 
and muffled reports, like distant guns. 
Once Dad ran out, thinking the mountain 
was coming down. It was a gloomy spot, 
the very air of which seemed pregnant 
with disaster. Gold seekers by the doz- 
ens turned back on the trail here, de- 
claring that all the wealth of the Klondike 
would not tempt them to go farther. A 
few months later part of that glacier did 
break loose and in its avalanche buried 
nearly a hundred unfortunate Argonauts 
who were camped beneath it. 


WE CAME eventually to the stone 
plateau from which the last peak of 
the Chilcoot rose one thousand feet be- 
fore us in the falling snow. I remember 
my father's settling me on his shoulders 
and, with staff in hand, beginning that 
last heart-breaking, dangerous climb that 
sent many more of the faint-hearted back 
to the lesser dangers of civilization. To 
me, of course, it was a glorious game, 
riding aloft astride Dad's neck, watching 
the snow gather on the bowed backs of 
the men struggling up ahead of us. 

On the summit there was the confusion 
of many tents and outfits piled haphaz- 
ardly in the snow; but we went on down 
the other side, where my father estab- 
lished a camp. With the descent to the 
green shores of Lake Linderman the 
whole atmosphere of the trail changed. 
The sense of struggle and cruelty and 
danger gave place to a feeling of tre- 
mendous tasks accomplished, of obstacles 
overcome. The very air was purer and 
charged with an exhilarating hint of 
autumn which banished bodily weariness 
like a magic potion. 

On the shores of the lake we camped in 
a grove of sapling spruce. It was already 
crowded with hundreds of amateur boat- 
builders hopefully whipsawing lumber and 
putting together strange looking craft in 
which to navigate the Yukon. There 
were no steamers on the upper river then. 

My father acquired a partner, who was 
named Tim Carey, and the two began 
to fell trees and whipsaw lumber for our 
boat. It was interesting work for spec- 
tators. On a frame about seven feet high 
a log was tied. I remember my father's 
standing on top, bobbing up and down 
as he drew his end of the cross-cut saw 
upward while Tim on the ground pulled 
it downward until a plank was severed 
from the log. 

That Linderman Camp was a jolly place 
of tents, with the smell of fresh-cut 
timber mingling with the scent of wild 


Friction 


HERE'S a fight going on in this 
picture. The man is winning, 
but at a terrific expenditure of phys- 
ical energy. Every time he tugs and 
ulls, friction does its best to hold 
back the runners of his improvised 
carrier. Friction was one of primi- 
tive man's worst enemies. 


Today man has taught friction its 
place, has made it his friend. Not 
only does friction, by transmitting 
power, help to transport you from 
place to place; but by means of 
pulleys, belts, gears and friction 
clutches it enables you to turn your 
dynamos, print your newspapers, 
make your shoes, and do a thousand 
and one other things. 


Yet even today, friction in the 
wrong place is man's enemy. The 
points at which friction is not de- 
sired are those where parts are sup- 
posed to slide or rotate. These are 
known as bearings. They are made 
just as smooth as possible, and a 
lubricant is added to induce slippage 
still further. 


How man fights friction 


A little tallow in the hubs of the old 
carriage wheels stopped the creaking 
and lightened Dobbin’s task. Later 
petroleum oils made lubrication sim- 
pler, more effective. But with the 
increasing complexity of machine 
parts, other bearing problems arose. 
A shaft slightly out of true plays 
havoc in a high-speed machine. 
Bearing surfaces must be a little 
tolerant. In 1839, Isaac B. Babbitt 
of Boston, Mass., invented a metal 
alloy which, when cast into bear- 
ings, would not only resist high pres- 
sures and the wear of rapidly rotating 
shafts, but would also conform to the 
play of a shaft without breaking. 


From his first formula, many dif- 
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Generations before lead 
was used in anti-friction 
alloys, lead in the form 
; of white-lead paint waa 
! rendering its service ta 
man. Down through the 
ages, it has fought the 
elements in its most im- 
portant work of saving 
the surface. : 


How lead helps 
man control it 


ferent types of bearing metals or 
babbitts have been developed to 
serve different purposes in industry. 


Lead is an important metal in the 
anti-frictional alloy business and 
thousands of tons olit are used every 
year. Among other advantages it is 
the cheapest of any metals that 
could be used for this purpose. 


A complete line of babbitt metals 
is made under the well known Dutch 
Boy trade-mark. Among those most 
generally used are Dutch Boy Phoe- 
nix Metal, Dutch Boy Heavy Pres- 
sure Metal, Dutch Boy Genuine 
Babbitt Metal, and Dutch Boy Per- 
fection Anti-Friction Metal. These 
metals are expertly designed to per- 
form every type of service to which 
a bearing metal can be put. 


Our new booklet interestingly 
tells of the many uses of these su- 
prear babbitt metals. Write for it. 

f you have need for special alloys 
for special purposes, we shall be glad 
to talk it over with you. 


Other Dutch Boy Products 


The most famous of Dutch Boy products is 
white-lead for'paint. Whether used with lin- 
seed oil, for exterior work, or with flatting 
oil, for interior work, it has no superior forsav- 
ing and beautifying the surface. 

In addition, National Lead 
Company produces under the 
Dutch Boy brand, red-lead, 
linseed oil, flatting oil and sol- 
der. This company also makes 
practically every form of lead 
product used by man today. 

For specific information 
about any of these or 
other uses of lead, 
write to our nearest 
branch. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, i State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San 
Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead and Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue; Phila- 
delphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.,437 Chestnut Strect. 
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Young outdoor 
men wanted 


» ra m7 
ug ae . 


X k 

To a few sturdy young men— 
lovers of fresh air and sunshine 
—who want to get away from 
the grind of indoor work—John 
Davey's national organization, 
The Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany, offers an exceptional op- 
portunity. Constantly increas- 
ing demand will create a limited 
number of openings. 'Those 
young men selected will be thor- 
oughly trained by the company 
and given a permanent position 
if they make good. If you are 
single, between 20 and 30 years 
of age, free to travel, healthy, 
industrious, having a high school 
education or its equivalent, and 
able to furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences, you have good chance 
to qualify. Pay is good at start, 
advancement assured on merit. 
We make a large investment in 
training so we want only men 
who desire permanent employ- 
ment in a growing organization. 
We accept only clean, sturdy 
young men, thorough Ameri- 
cans, not afraid of vigorous out- 
door work. Write for additional 
information and qualification 
blank to serve in place of per- 
sonal interview. The Davey Tree 
Expert Company, Inc.,184 Fed- 
eral Bldg., Kent, Ohio. 


"WATER: 
ZEV: 
“SOAP 


Waterless hand soap for motoring convenience, 
Removes dirt and grease without water. Sim- 
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flowers and forest; with young men sing- 
ing at their various tasks; with camp fires 
by the lake in the evening and mouth- 


| organ music under the stars; and oc- 


casionally with Indian packers stamp- 
ing through, stimulated to wild whoops by 
the illicit firewater they had purchased 


| with their hard-earned money. Everyone 


was happy and full of hope. 

Many of those men camped there had 
never before in their careless lives made a 
fire or cooked a meal. I remember three 
young fellows who pitched their tent and 


| set up their Yukon stove near us. They 


put a kettle of beans and one of rice on to 
boil. Shortly after, they began jumping 
about and yelling, as they unearthed 
other utensils from their packs. One of 
them dashed over to our tent for m 
mother's assistance. She found them wea 
from laughter, with every camp kettle and 
plate full of half-cooked beans and rice, 
rhe the two pots still belching an over- 
OW. 

They had made no allowance for the 


| swelling of the grains. We had enough 


beans and rice given us that night to last 
for a week. 


I: WAS a day of glory for us when my 
father launched our boat. I'm convinced 
now that the creators of the comic strips 


| must have modeled their craft on those 
| homemade boats, rafts, and scows that 


lined the shores of Linderman in Klon- 


| dike days, for the sight of them always 


brings back the memory of that hetero- 


| geneous fleet. Ours was a large rowboat, 


clumsy and strange as to line, and daubed 
with black tar. The bow bore, in stagger- 
ing letters of black, the elegant name 
" Buga-boo." It was my father’s supreme 
achievement of the trip, and in the eyes of 
his adoring family Dad was a master 
builder. ; 

It was at the launching of the “ Buga- 
boo" that we acduiced- the last two 
members of our crew—a stranded vaude- 
ville team, consisting of two young fellows 
who were eager to get to Dawson. 
Learning of their penniless condition, my 
father, of course, invited them to get 
right aboard our rowboat and float down 
the Yukon with us. 

We never did learn their full names; 
but one, tall, thin, and comically serious, 
was called Riley. The other, short, plump, 
and possessed of a banjo, was known as 
Little Billy. 

I can still recall that glorious sunny 
morning when the “ Buga-boo," with her 
happy load, slid away from the shore of 
Lake Linderman. Dad was at the steering 
oar; Riley and Tim rowed; Shaddy, the 
pup, sat up like a little black figurehead in 
the bow; and sprawling on his back atop 
the dunnage bags was Little Billy, the 
troubadour, plunking his banjo and sing- 
ing “Ta-ra-ra-ra Boom-de-ay!" to the 
delight of Mother and us children. 

Little Billy never did a stroke of man- 
ual labor on the trip; but he certainly 
earned his passage with his music and 
songs. Ours was but one of the hun- 
dreds of craft journeying toward the 
Yukon. 

As we crossed the chain of lakes where 
the river rises, a terrific storm and many 
conflicting currents stirred up such a sea 
that waves broke over the “ Buga-boo,” 
drenching Mother and us children hud- 
dling with Shaddy in the bottom. The 


men were forced to bail frantically to keep 
us afloat. We had no sail, but my re- 
sourceful father rigged up a blanket on an 
oar, and we raced before the wind the full 
length of the lake. We passed many 
wrecks before reaching the other shore. 
All through the night, borne to us on the 
gale, came the cries of poor unfortunates 
drowning out in that black welter of 
spume. 


So WE came to the Yukon, the strange, 

ellow river which bore us lazily along 
without sails or oars. How Little Billy 
sang and plunked his banjo as we drifted 
by the sunny shores, where miles of wild 
roses were forming into scarlet pods, and 
red and black currants hung like bunches 
of grapes over the water's edge! There 
were timbered slopes rising to pinnacles 
of snow, bold blufi s of colorful stone, and 
forests that came down to the river banks. 
I faintly remember those camps along the 
Yukon—the dusk coming as my father 
squatted by the camp fire baking ban- 
nocks in the gold pan, the steaming pots 
of beans, the feskt y appetites. Then our 
blankets, spread in the open on spruce 
boughs or on moss a foot deep. And, as we 
dropped off to sleep, the big stars shining 
down through the branches of the trees 
above us. 

But through the mellow gold of those 
remembrances runs a pallid thread of fear. 
We began to hear of the dread Miles 
Canyon, a place where men died. It was 
a narrow slit in the rocks, they said, 
through which the whole Yukon flung 
zer in a boiling, whirlpooling, seething 
rush. i 

It was only eighty feet wide and the 
perpendicular walls rose three hundred 
feet in the air. In its mile length the 
river dropped thirty feet, and once a boat 
swung into the maw of the canyon it took 
but four minutes to shoot through— 
provided the craft wasn't crushed against 
the fanged walls. 

My father knew we were nearing the 
dangerous waters; but, having no map of 
the river, he was unable to tell just when 
we would get there. One dreamy gray 
afternoon, as we floated on the smoothest 
water we had known, people on the shore 
began rushing along, shouting to us, and 
waving their arms. A dull hum in the air 
rendered their words indistinguishable at 
first. Then we heard, "Stop! Stop! The 
canyon is below you!" 

A shout of command from my father, 
the clank of oars in the oarlocks, and our 
crew was rowing desperately for the shore. 
They made a landing just in time. Two 
minutes more and the '' Buga-boo," un- 
prepared, would have been drawn over the 
great bore below, and plunged into the 
maelstrom to certain destruction. The 
unusual smoothness of the river at that 
point was due to the tremendous suction 
of the canyon's mouth, and the hum was 
the roar of its hungry waters. 

My father, apparently, was little dis- 
turbed by this incident, and in a cheerful 
frame of mind set to work with the other 
men making the boat shipshape to run the 
bad water. When nearly ready, he waved 
his hand nonchalantly in the direction of 
the lower river. “Run along now, my 
little fellows," he said to my mother and 
us children. “Follow that path which 
skirts the brink of the gorge, and in a 
little while you can look down and see the 
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I Went to the Klondike on My Father's Shoulders! by BARRETT WILLOUGHBY 
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grand style of your dad bringin' the 
*Buga-boo' through the canyon." 

It never occurred to my father that he 
might meet with disaster, but my mother 
has since told me her fear and anxiety 
were so great that her knees felt as if they 
had turned to water when she followed us 
children along that worn path. On one 
side of us was gloomy timber; on the 
other, the rock fell away in a sheer wall to 


the roaring waters far below. As we ran | 
along, we kept darting to the edge and | 


peering over to see if our dad was coming. 
Once Mother looked too, but at the 
first glimpse of the boiling foam down 


there, she covered her eyes with her | 


hands and never dared look again. 


HALF way through the gorge, the walls 
suddenly widened, forming a round 
basin in which the river leaped and 
churned and whirled into giant whirlpools. 
Even though we children believed our 
father to be as invincible as the blessed 


St. Michael himself, we gazed breathless | 


and frightened into the seething caldron. 
We began to wish our father didn't have 


to run his boat through, and we looked | 


for him anxiously. 

Below the basin, the ravine narrowed 
again and the waters leaped on. We 
followed until we reached the end, an 
still the *' Buga-boo" had not appeared. 
My brother Loll and I sat there on the 
lip of the abyss, watching for it in tense 
silence. The roar of the gorge beat upon 
our ears until they hurt. Presently my 
little brother, Freddy, probably sensing 
my mother's terrible anxiety, began a 
whimpering, frightened crying. She gath- 
ered him in her arms as she squatted on 
the ground and, hiding her face in his 
neck, rocked back and forth like an 
Indian woman in grief. 

As time went on, vague but desolating 
fears began to flood Loll and me also. We 
huddled together for comfort, as baby 
bears do, and we too began to cry. At that 
moment, dwarfed by the deep walls of the 
canyon, we saw the "Buga-boo" zigzag- 
ging down upon us. 

"Tiny, helpless-looking, incredibly swift 
it came, one minute buried in foam and 
flying spray, the next leaping like a fish 
to the crests of breaking waves. It 
plunged into a huge billow and lay wallow- 
ing a moment, half filling with water, then 
another wave caught it and sent it rolling 
sideways on its perilous journey. As it 
lunged nearer we made out Shaddy in the 
bow, the three men with oars braced to 
keep it off the rocky walls, and, stand- 
ing in the stern shouting orders, our 
bare-headed dad bending to the steering 
oar! 

Thrilled at the sight of him catapultin 
by, we little ones sprang to our feet add 
cheered him at the top of our voices. 
Then, yelling like Indians, we raced down 
to the lower bank, where he was already 
swinging the “Buga-boo” into quiet water. 
It took just three minutes to shoot the 


canyon! 

We camped by the eddy below the 
falls, and I remember my father’s fraying 
out a piece of rope and binding it to a 
fish hook he found in the band of his 
sombrero. With this homemade fly he 
caught three of the finest grayling we 
ever ate. 

There were new-made graves on the 
river bank below the canyon, and the 
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of the passing of a cer- 
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We might as well look 
the matter squarely in 
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The day of the high 
or low cost straight adding ma- 
chine has gone. 

The day of the direct subtract- 
or has come. 

Approximately one year ago 
you had to pay from $600 to 
$1000 to buy a 100% printed 
proof, one operation, direct sub- 
traction featured adding and list- 
ing machine. 

Then Sundstrand produced di- 
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ing, listing and automatic-shift 
multiplication features at a price 
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automobile is obsolete. 


For the same reasons, 
theordinary straight add- 
ing machine became ob- 
solete when the direct 
subtractor Sundstrand 
Marvel Model was an- 
nounced at a price range 
which made it available to every 
type of business, large or small. 

The wave of enthusiasm and 
flood of orders resulting from our 
announcement of a full line of 
adding machines including this 
highly desirable feature has prov- 
en a revelation even to us, as the 
demand has directed our produc- 
tion to these models. 

The other famous Sundstrand 
standard features are included in 
all models—automatic-shift mul- 
tiplication, one-hand control, 
100% printed proof, forced print- 
ing of totals, simplicity and speed 
of 10-key keyboard, convenient 
desk size. 
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wreckage of many little boats that had 
met disaster in the white waters. 

But the *Buga-boo" had only begun 
her perilous voyage. A short distance 
beyond lay the most dangerous place on 
the Yukon—the White Horse Rapids. 
That name brings me a feeling of terror 
even now; one day I watched a scow 
dashed helplessly through those rock- 
spiked roaring waters, while men, with 
bravery that was somehow pitiful, worked 
with frantic futility at the sweeps. The 
craft was splintered before my eyes, and 
the men disappeared forever in a welter of 
gray foam. 

Many of the gold seekers portaged 
their outfits and boat along the river 
bank to smooth water below the rapids, 
but my father brought the “‘ Buga-boo” 
through without a mishap. 


[MPRESSED most vividly on my childish 
mind was the happening of a few days 
later. A large scow drew up to the bank, 
on which our camp fire was already 
glowing. From it, gallantly assisted by 
three men, stepped a beautiful woman. 
She was plump, with black hair and 
flashing black eyes. Her mouth was as 
red as the scarlet cap she wore, and her 
white hands had pink finger nails that 
shone like the sun on a glacier. Loll and 
I tumbled over each other in our haste to 
get a nearer view. We had never before 
seen such a lovely creature. 

All evening she sat in idle state on some 
dunnage bags, while the men waited on 
her.hand and foot. They even brought 
her dinner to her on a plate. This puz- 
zled us children, as we knew our mother 
never had an idle moment, and we had 
never seen any of our men bring her food 
to her. 

Then the lady laughed, and we knew 
we had solved the mystery. She was a 
queen, nothing less, for in the middle 
of a white front tooth there glittered fa 
large diamond! She didn't notice us 
children, but she picked Shaddy up in 
her arms and cuddled him. Later, in 
Dawson, where gathered so many “ chev- 
aliers of lost repute and dames of 
sorry fame," this beautiful lady of ad- 
venture was known as “ Diamond-tooth 
Gertie." 

At Little Salmon River, my father saw 
the smoke of Indian fires in the dis- 
tance, and thinking we might get some 
fresh meat from thenatives he began shout- 
ing in Chinook. In a trice our boat—just 
nosing the bank—was flanked by a swarm 
of the fiercest-looking long-haired savages 
imaginable. 

Fortunately for us, they had left their 

uns in their camp, for, demanding to- 
pee and getting none, they rushed our 
boat. The foremost buck had actually 
thrust a moccasined foot over the side 
when my father shoved him overboard, 


whipped out his revolver, and held off the 
band, while Riley and Tim rowed out into 
the river. We got away, but the Indians 
followed us along the river bank shout- 
ing Chinook maledictions as long as we 
could hear. 

As we drew nearer Dawson, the gold 
fever ran high aboard the “ Buga-boo,” 
and the camp-fire talks were all of nug- 
gets, digging, strikes. Over and over the 
men told the story of George Carmack, 
the squaw-man, who made the discovery 
which set the whole civilized world follow- 
ing the print of his moccasins. 

n the summer of 1896, with his copper- 
hued little wife and two Indians, he had 
been smoking salmon at a fish camp near 
the mouth of the Klondike River. When 
the run was over, the three moved on u 
the river, prospecting as they went. 
short distance up the first tributary they 
began panning, and in eight days had 
washed out fodrinen hundred dollars' 
worth of gold. No wonder they christened 
this golden creek Bonanza! There were 
other tales too of fabulously rich pay 
streaks, and gold! gold! gold! was the 
burden of the conversation. 


ONE memorable afternoon as we floated 
in the middle of the river, a Peter- 
borough canoe, with two men traveling 
light, overtook us. As they passed, one 
of them, young, blond, and laughing, 
waved his paddle. 

“Rah!” he shouted. “Were mighty 
near there! Round yonder curve lies 
Dawson!” 

Instantly, all was excitement aboard 
the ‘‘Buga-boo.” Little Billy plopped his 
banjo into its case and pulled a wrinkled 
necktie from his dunnage bag. Tim and 
Riley shoved the oars into the oarlocks 
and began to row, and my father steered 
in toward the shore. Ahead of us was a 
tall hill—the famous Dawson Dome— 
hes a rockslide gouging into the face 
of it. 

Then the “ Buga-boo” swung round the 
bend, and there before us lay Dawson— 
golden city of adventurers, the wildest, 
most lawless mining camp the world has 
ever known! 

(To be continued) 


Editor’s Note: Next month Barrett 
Willoughby describes the first terrible win- 
ter, in Dawson, where thousands of gold 
hunters had gathered before the river froze 
and shut off supplies. **Eggs sold for $200 a 
dozen,” she says, ‘‘and were scarce at that. 
One prospector managed to buy a single 
copy of a newspaper for $160 and then 
made a small killing by renting a hall and 
charging two dollars admission to all those 
who wanted to hear him read it!” This sec- 
ond article is a sequel to the one you have 
just finished reading. It is a wonderfully 
vivid description of the adventures of those 
who, without supplies, braved an arctic 
winter in the hope of finding gold. 


“THE Ten Marks of an Educated Man," the leading article next 
month, is written by Albert Edward Wiggam, whose two latest books, 
“The New Decalogue of Science” and ‘The Fruit of the Family Trees,” 
have been best sellers in the non-fiction field. Mr. Wiggam, who is in- 
ternationally famous as a lecturer and writer, devotes his life to making 
biology and kindred sciences easily understood and applied by the man 
in the street. The forthcoming article is one that no reader of the maga- 
zine can afford to miss; it is not only fascinating and authoritative, but it 
also ties up with the daily lives of every one of us. You probably will be 
surprised at Mr. Wiggam’s definition of an educated man; but the chances 
are that you will agree with him before you finish reading the article. 
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To her surprise and her intense relief, 
they came racing down-stairs with a care- 
free speed. It was as though the scene of 
the night before had passed from their 
consciousness—as perhaps it had. 

“Oh, Mother!" Happy exclaimed, with 
unexpected enthusiasm, “‘I like this place. 
I want to stay here now. I have just been 
up in the attic. You can see the sea from 
the window there, and ships sailing on it. 
Can't we clean the attic out and let me 
have that for my room? Please come 
up there with me!" 

“And, Mother," Editha followed, in a 
tone no less thrilled with delight, “a 
robin flew out from the eaves over my 
window. Do you suppose he has a nest 
there? Couldn't you come right up there 
and see?" 

"And, Mother,” Nabby made her 
eager contribution, ‘ ‘violets are growing 
under my window. I can see the leaves. 
Won't you come out with me after break- 
fast and help me hunt for a blossom?" 

"We will see about all these things 
later," Gertrude answered. “It’s too 
early, I'm sure, for violets to be in bloom. 
But now you must have your breakfast." 


OW these allusions to the familiar 

beauties of the spring hurt! Ships sail- 
ing, robins flying, violets growing. Ger- 
trude had a sudden dead-hearted dread of 
seeing them. She busied herself at the stove, 
keeping her face concealed. The children 
ate their breakfast with the appetite of 
their age, plus the impulse given to it by 
the country air. 

“Am I going to school here?" Happy 
asked after a while. 

"[ don't know yet, son," Gertrude 
answered. “ I shall have to inquire about 
schools first. It may not be worth while 
to put you in a new class so late in the 
season. It may be that I will keep you 
out of school until next fall—all of you. 
Would you like that?" 

“You bet I would!” 

* Me, too," Editha chimed in. 

“T, too," her mother corrected her 
mechanically. Then, “How about you, 


Nabby?” 


“al lie to go to school,” Nabby said, | 


a note of defense in her soft little voice. 
Pu wish I could see Miss Warren. I love 
er. 

E Perhaps there will be a teacher here 
that you "ll like just as well as Miss War- 
ren," her mother reassured her. ‘‘How- 
ever," addressing the other two children, 
** if you do not go to school I shall expect 
you both to biel me. There will be a lot 
of work to do before this house is settled. 
Do you understand that?” 

‘Pll do anything—so’s not to have to 
go to school,” Happy affirmed. 

** No school! Goody! Groay! Goody!” 
Editha exclaimed. “‘So will I." 

**Oh, let me help you fix the house up,” 
Nabby implored. 

Gertrude kept to her word, by demand- 
ing help from all three children in washing 
dishes and putting them away. By now 
they were all begging to go out, and 
Gertrude gave her permission. They 
flew through the door in the inevitable 
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A Remarkable 
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EXpotarion of the place and the neighbor- 


Left alone, Gertrude toiled steadily. 
She swept and dusted, made beds, ar- 
ranged more to her convenience the 
haphazard furniture. 

pps in the morning came a knock 
on the kitchen door. Her mind, still 
x ed from her. fitful sleep and slowed 

er mood, did not at once respond. 
>A an instant she stared at the door, as 
though she expected it to open of its own 
accord. Then, “Come in," she called 
mechanically from the hall. Finally, re- 
membering this was the country, where 
a different and more cordial courtesy pre- 
vailed, she crossed to the door and 
opened i it. 

A tall blond woman, in the subtly 
toned second bloom which often follows 
a brilliant first bloom, her richly fringed 
blue eyes pleasantly expectant, her warm 
mouth smiling, stood on the doorstep. 
She wore a long, full cape of dark blue 
broadcloth, clasped at the neck with a 
buckle of silver. Her head was bare. But 


the mass of her hair, chestnut touched : 


with silver, offered adequate protection 
to her small head. One long, slim hand 
held a tiny gray kitten huddled against 
her breast. 

"How do you do, Mrs. Haviland,” 
the stranger said pleasantly. “I am your 
next-door neighbor, down the road. My 
name is Lydia Maine, Mrs. Maine.” 

“How do you do?” Gertrude replied 
in a distant tone. “‘Won’t you come in?" 

Her visitor moved with a graceful step 
into the middle of the kitchen. “I have 
been wanting to call ever since you 


arrived,” she went on, in a voice which 
had an agreeable, a slightly vibrating, 
depth. “But I was so afraid that I would 


be in the way. I am not sure but that I 
am a bother now.” 

“Not at all," Gertrude assured her, 
but still in her distant tone. Won't you 
sit down?" 


RS. MAINE took the seat that Ger- 
1*4 trude indicated, but she did not relax. 
She sat upright, mechanically stroking the 
kitten with a hand of a notable white flexi- 
bility. “I live with my brother, Ira Forbes. 
He wanted to come with me, but I would 
not let him. I knew you’d be, quite too 
busy to be bothered with men.’ 

“Tt is very kind of you both," Gertrude 
said; but her words fell like icicles. 

«T thought we might be of some help," 
Mrs. Maine continued, after a slight 
pause. "When one comes to a new place, 
there are so many things that one has 
to find out.” 

“You are very kind,” Gertrude repeated, 
with her chill civility; “but Mrs. Tront 


| has already answered all my questions.’ 


After an interval, “Have you been 
troubled by mice?" Mrs. Maine asked. 

* Yes, we did hear mice in the night;" 
"and my daughter says she saw one. 

“T was afraid of that—I wonder if you 
would like one of our kittens?" The long 
hands lifted the puff of gray. “We have 
just had a new litter. Our cat, Genevieve, 
is a particularly nice cat and has par- 
ticularly nice kittens. We never have the 
slightest difficulty in finding homes for 
them. There is generally a waiting list." 

“T am very much obliged to you.” A 
faint cordiality mitigated the frigidity of 
Gertrude’s tones. * That will be the easi- 


est way to get rid of the mice, and the 
children will be delighted to have a 
kitten.” She took the gray puff ball from 
her visitor’s arms and stood for a moment 
stroking it. But it was quite apparent 
that after a moment she forgot that she 
held a kitten. Her eyes fixed. 

“ My brother and I are so delighted that 
somebody has come to live in this lovely 
old place," Mrs. Maine went on easily. 
“Tt is a perfect type, of one kind of big 
Colonial farmhouse." 

Gertrude came back from her revery. 

“Yes,” she agreed briefly; “it has great 
possibilities.” 

“Te would be wonderful,” Mrs. Maine 
suggested, "restored, and furnished in 
the style of its period." 

A red-hot iron of memory seared a 
burning band across Gertrude's thoughts. 
Often Will had discussed with her the 
possibilities of restoring the house. How 
many plans they had made. 


OU must call on us for anything that 

we can do for you,” Mrs. Maine con- 
cluded. She arose, as for departure. Before 
she could leave, however, ancther knock 
sounded. 

“Come in,” Gertrude called again; and 
again remembering that this was the 
country, she arose and opened the door. 
This time a man stood on the door stone 
—tall, robust, dark. 

“Tra Forbes, Mrs. Haviland,” he 
announced himself. “I thought I'd find 
you here, Lyd,” he greeted his sister. 
"I've just come back from the village, 
Mrs. Haviland"—he fixed Gertrude 
with a pair of dark eyes almost menacin 
with their look of command—‘‘and i 
find that there has been a tie-up on the 
railroad. Have your trunks come yet?" 

* Please come in, Mr. Forbes," Ger- 
trude answered. ‘‘ No, they haven't come. 

am expecting them any moment.” 

“Then you had better let me take you 
over to the station this afternoon. ey 
may be— Well, heaven only knows where 
they are. I'll take the station wagon and 

well chase over the countryside until we 
find them.” 

Gertrude was conscious only of a dull 
embarrassment, of a chill dismay which 
blended subtly with that embarrassment 
to make a bleak despair She wanted to 
be alone, to whirl on the unbearable wheel 
of her thoughts. She did not want to talk 
with people, and especially people of her 
own sort; she did not want even to see 
them. She intended to keep her new life 
clean of friendships. Yet here were two 
forcing their acquaintanceship on her at 
the very start. jr» all, though, she did 
not have to accept their paler Ss There 
was one way out—that of complete denial. 

“It is most kind of you to offer to do all 
this for me," she began hurriedly; “but 
I really don't think 1 can let you go to 
that trouble. It isn't at all necessary for 
me to have my, things immediately.” 

“Nonsense!” Ira Forbes briskly dis- 
posed of this. He stepped from the door 
stone up in the doorway, seeming about 
to reach the door frame. That height 
minimized his size, for he was powerfully 
built. His appearance had a quality ot 
romanticism which was at first sight 
arresting, and at second sight amusing. 
Amusing—because it was purely acciden- 
tal: Black eyes that seemed bold, not 
only because of their size and the intensity 
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of their color but because of that look of 
command; black hair, coarse, curly, 
springy; hawk features, reinforcing that 
menacing look of command in the eyes. 

His clothes added, again obviously as 
the result of accident, to this romantic 
quality. He wore knee-high laced boots, 
a short coat originally of a shining black 
leather. In his hand was a black ca 
leather too. His white, soft-collared shire 
turned away from a sturdy, weather- 
beaten neck. For an instant, Gertrude 
had a confused sense that he ought to be 
wearing rings in his ears and a linen ruff, 
—or armor, and carrying a halberd. 

His dark eyes caught hers, held them 
steadily. “Iwill call for you about two this 
afternoon," hesettled the matter. ' You'll 
come too, won't you, Lyd?” 

Mrs. Maine had moved over to her 
brother's side: “Yes, I'll be delighted." 

Standing together, Gertrude could see 
that they were indeed brother and sister, 
although Mrs. Maine was as fair as her 
brother was dark. Her hair had once 
apparently been a vivid gold. It was still 
beautiful, with its tendency to tendril on 
the white brow and on the milky neck; 
but its gold had dulled a bit, and gray 
had crept into it. Her eyes, however, 
must have kept all their color. They were 
of a piercing blue, and her long brown 
lashes helped to deepen their tint. She 
was delicately chiseled. It was in their 
features that the two resembled each 
other, for Ira Forbes’s profile followed 
his sister’s with a masculine translation 
of its feminine lines. The play of expres- 
sion was the same in the two faces. With 
Mrs. Maine it was swift enough, but it 
had a kind of subtlety. With Ira Forbes 
it was instant, fiery, frank. 

Visibly, Gertrude hesitated. She must 

not let people into her life; they would 
tear their way with their clumsy, unheed- 
ing hands into the very presence of her 
grief. 
“We will call for you at two,” Ira 
Forbes repeated. His dark eyes held hers 
for an instant, defying her to question 
his decision. 

“All right," Gertrude said, almost 
inaudibly. 


HE children returned at noon, grubby- 
handed and muddy-footed, cheeks flam- 
ing and eyes sparkling. They bubbled 
with talk. Gertrude showed them the 
kitten, and a new excitement burst. There 
came prolonged discussion as to its name. 
Tippy, because of the white point on the 
ray tail, finally won over Fluffy and 
right Eyes. This important detail 
settled, they took to the subject which 
the appearance of the kitten had inter- 
rupted, the new playmates they had 
found. Names glittered in their talk. 
Gertrude listened to their chatter, but 
absorbed none of it. Phrases out of it 
made little darts at the top of her mind, 
but found on its smooth unresponsiveness 
no point of entrance, glanced off and fell 
imto the mental limbo of its depths. In 
reality, her thoughts were engaged with 
the excursion of the afternoon. She 
dreaded it unspeakably. 

At two o’clock exactly, she could hear 
an automobile starting up in the direction 
of the Forbes place. She hoped against 
hope that it might not be Ira Forbes; but 
presently a station wagon jarred to a stop 
at the gate. 
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Gertrude went to bed that night in inquisitive brown eyes seeming to pick 
such a state of exhaustion as she had not out every detail of Gertrude's appear- 
known for years. Mental exhaustion, not ance. 
physical, because the strange fever of The second picture, Morgan's Hollow— 
terror and regret that beset her happened  barns and sheds leaning crazily toward 
not to affect her body. A jumble of the the last stage of decay; ash piles topped 
afternoon's talk filled [e thoughts. Anda with rusty tin cans; the skeletons of old 
series of pictures, that might have been carriages and the wrecks of small bro- 
operated by some monstrous machinery ken-down cars; rusting farm implements 
oF the mind, kept passing and repassin Poranna ramshackle houses; sh 
before her mental vision. The itinerary of haired children staring from doorways in 
their little journey was simple enodgh: a kind of furtive antagonism. 

Ira Forbes had driven her first to the And, somehow horribly pointing up 
center of the town. Stopping at the post this picture, the Farmer household, at 
office, Gertrude found a letter awaiting which, at Lydia Maine’s request, they 
her. She did not have time to open it, had stopped for an instant: Mrs. Farmer, 
but she saw at once that it was from gypsy-colored, slovenly and contemptu- 
Will. ous; Mr. Farmer, powerful and satur- 

From the post office, they had driven nine—but even his bitter spirit giving 
straight to the Rock Harbor station. Ger- before Mrs. Maine's gentleness; Jess Farm 
trude’s trunks had not arrived, and they er, the daughter, pretty in a strange 
went on to the North Rock Harbor sta- semi-barbaric way, the olive skin bring- 
tion. On the way they passed a young ing out the burning pallor of her blue 
girl in a roadster going in thesame direc- eyes; the tawny hair deepening the muted 
tion. She was Thelma Baldwin, Lydia gold of that olive skin; Dan Farmer, the 
Maine said, the prettiest girl in town. son, tall and slender and, alone of them all, 
Gertrude would have forgotten Thelma specklessly clean, combining his father’s 
Baldwin entirely, if later— look of power with his mother’s gypsy 

Next they passed through a section of coloring. While they talked, Dan Farmer 
Rock Harbor called Morgan's Hollow. had withdrawn silently from the group, 
As they approached, Ira Forbes explained jumped into an old car, disappeared up 
to her that itwas a degenerate community; the road. 
but nothing he or Mn. Maine said had 
prepared her for what she saw. (THE third picture—Gertrude alone of 

At North Rock Harbor, the farthest her party had seen: They had sto 
point of their journey, they picked up ona lonely road on their way home. Mrs. 
a Mrs. Newnham and her son Throck, Newnham had spied a tiny white birch 
whom Mrs. Maine had invited to dinner. growing by the roadside which she wanted 

All the time, Mrs. Maine and Ira for her garden. The other three leaped 
Forbes, whose people had always lived in out of the car to assist her. Gertrude 
Rock Harbor, were telling her the history remained in the car. At the left was an 
of the town, naming the people they old tumbledown house. Her wan gaze 
passed in the street. Mrs. Newnham, who wandered over it, found an aperture in 
lived in North Rock Harbor, though she the boarded-up windows, stole listlessly 
had spent much of her life in Europe, in. Her eyes fixed. Suddenly the sun 


Always Before Your Eyes 
NDELIBLY, the walls and ceil- 


ings of your home picture them- filled in what the brother and sister had burst out from behind a barrier of clouds 
selves in your mind. Each detail left out. Their talk had je ped revealed in a shower of intense gold. A long pencil 
of the pieces art is faithfully to Gertrude that she had come into a of light penetrated the aperture. It 
recorded. 


community as dead civically as Pompeii, brought out from the distant shadows, 


As time gocs on those plastered a village with no real village life of any like a delicately penciled sketch, the out- 
surfaces will gauge your pleasure description; no woman's club in any mod- line of a pair of heads . . . shoulders 
and pride in every room. ern sense; no playground for the children; . . . arms intertwined. Thelma Bald- 
Have your plastering contractor no library; no hotel; no dance hall; no win's wheat-colored hair, a sliding mass 
make them permanent. Let him show movies—not even a tea room. of pure gold, lay on Dan Farmer's shoul- 
you why METAL lath is needed to Mrs. Newnham, a gay, handsome, reck- ders. His arms held her close. . . . 

add stability to the house, to prc- less young widow, obviously interested Two other pictures appeared, but, 


serve the plastering in its original inta i 
siate, aad to hold itoi plae 16 in Ira Forbes, maintained that she pre- curiously enough, they gradually dropped 


Dub. DE a eal ferred the town as it was. Mrs. Maine’s out of the line. Perhaps it was because 
studs and joists great wish—she stated it with the sweetest  Gertrude's sick mind rejected beauty. 
simplicity—was to revive in Rock Harbor One was the tiny, exclusive residential 


There is less difference between the the fine, generous, liberal spirit which had section of the town with its beautiful old 


cost for Better Plastering on a steel 


base and the ordinary job than be- characterized it in its post-Colonial days. Colonial houses, which housed the few 
tween the. amounts: involved. in Much of their talk had to do with the wealthy citizens of Rock Harbor, all 
deciding the quality of any other county paper called “The Roll Call” winter absentees; its gardens and its 
contract. which Ira Forbes had just inherited. His trees. The other was the high hill, almost 
A Book forHomeBuilders own wish was to sell it and go to New low mountain, which raised gently sloping 
Plastering. represcots-So92-of the viable York; his sister's, that he should keep it sides sharply against the sky; Gutes 
interior of the home. It is the most im- and edit it; Mrs. Newnham's, that he remembered that she could see it from her 
portant contract. Before you proceed with ` . . ] ^ 
your plans send for this book, “Better should get rid of it as soon as possible. window. In the course of the long drive 
Plastering.” Ie illustrates several of the she had asked but one question, and that 
ew texture finishes and shows how plas- . . . . . 
socerum ias có ded ig THE last echo of their talk died down in was the name of this hill. 
Also has valuable pointers on home con- 


Gertrude's memory; but the pictures “Mount Joy," Lydia Maine had 
that her mind had gathered remained. answered. 


struction. Sent free on request. 


ROMA ERU They continued to pass and repass ina And then she had been alone at last. 
519 Madtdh Sahara Mide, CRIMES fixed procession. Alone forever, she hoped. Nothing would 


The first picture, a vision of the town ever again tempt her to seek the society of 
center—a dispirited jostle of frame build- her kind—it hurt too much. . . dud 
ings; the garage door yawning on a greasy now for more pain. 


D 
ETTE disorder; the stale-smelling butcher shop, She drew Will's letter from her pocket, 
G and the dusty grocery store; the small opened it, drew out a single sheet of type- 
STE RIN post office, and a woman there who had writer paper and a check. The check was 


L LATH TO REINFORCE AND PRESERVE | Introduced herself as Belle Barlow, her her regular housekeeping allowance. She 
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glanced only at the signature at the bot- 
tom of the letter. Then she refolded it, 
scribbled on the back, “Not read,” en- 
closed it in another envelope, and ad- 
dressed it to him. 

“Do you know where the post office is, 
Hap y?” she asked. 

: To Mother." 

“Take this letter there at once, and 
post it." 

After that, she had set herself to un- 
pack the trunks which contained the 
necessaries of their living—clothes and 
linen. She did not touch the packing 
cases. In those boxes were all the pos- 
sessions which, on her marriage, she had 
brought to the Maywood house: her 

randmother's blue Minton vases and her 

aisley shawl, her mother's candlesticks, 
her uncle’s French clock . . . 

Soon after dinner the children, worn out 

by a day in which they had done little 
else but race from new spot to newer one, 
had gone to bed with perfect amiability. 
But sleep was not for Gertrude. Far into 
the night she had walked the kitchen 
floor. , 
The full enormity of her desperate step 
had begun to dawn on her. Behind her 
realization loomed regret. And beyond 
that regret, despair. 

What would become of her now? She 
had crossed her Rubicon. Retreat was 
impossible. But what had induced her 
to take that step? The pitiless light 
which her own inquiry cast into her mind 
thrust the answer to this question into the 
open. She had done it, hoping that she 
would make Will suffer. Of course she 
had made, would continue to make, Will 
suffer. She knew that. But not as much 
—she was absolutely honest with herself 
here—as she wanted him to suffer. 


"IHE future stretched before her, a vast 

blank, without a ray of light, without 
a flash of color to illumine or warm it. A 
sense of fear of the struggle that lay 
before her shook her with sudden spasms 
of trembling. To bring up three children 
alone and unaided? She had been a 
devoted mother and, up to this moment, 
she had handled every domestic crisis 
coolly and successfully. But always in 
the background of her consciousness 
d welt the certainty that Will was there, 
ready to reinforce any disciplinary stand. 
Now she would have to cope with all 
kinds of situations, all kinds of unfore- 
seen situations alone. 

For instance, Happy. How often she 
had heard that there came a period in a 
boy's life of the teens when he got abso- 
lutely out of hand; when, metaphorically 
speaking, he demanded the father's firm 
touch on the whip, reinforcing the mother's 
tight grasp on the reins. Could she, 
unassisted, bring Happy through that 
epoch? And Editha! It would be quite 
different with Editha; but a girl was none 
the less a problem. Suppose Editha 
developed some unexpected, some wild 
streak? 

These were all obvious perplexities. 
But—her mind reverted to less obvious 
ones. What if, as they grew older, the 
children yearned for their father's com- 
panionship, for a normal parenthood, 
the social substantiality that convention- 
ally happy parents would give. Suppose 
they reproached her for not fighting to 


maintain her position as their father's 
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4 T A RECENT meeting of retail grocers in Chicago, 33 
out of 45 merchants present reported from $800 to $2200 
tied-up in “shelf-warmers.” Inquiry revealed that this mer- 
chandise consisted mostly of non-advertised products. The 
moral is obvious. Handling quick-turning, quality products, 
such as are advertised in the Woman's Home Companion, 
i5 the key to sure profits and real success in modern retailing 


Cp IIo 


How C. W. Schaub & Co. built a 
$250,000 retail business 


This method is one that any retail merchant can use 


For twenty-three years C. W. Schaub, a Chicago retail 
rocer, whose store motto is, “The World's Best to Eat,” 
os been building a remarkable business on an idea. 
His sales today are $250,000 a year—an average of 
more than $4,800 a week. 
. About 75 per cent of this business comes to him over 
the telephone. Every morning four men do nothing 
but take phone orders. 
In a highly competitive trade area he draws business 
from six miles around his store. 


The secret of Schaub's success 


To two things Schaub largely attributes his success. 
One is service. 

The other is reliance upon nationally advertised 
quality products. 

“ Before I stock a new product,” he says, “I always 
require the salesman to show me the national adver- 
tising behind it.” 

But Schaub's idea goes farther thanthat. For more 
than twenty years he has consistently tied-up with 
manufacturers' national advertising. 

He has a mailing list of over 5,000. He distributes 
hand bills to thousands of homes. He uses newspaper 
advertising. 

Why he docs this he explains in the statement above. 
It's a secret, he says, of his success. 


Help from manufacturers 


Schaub, in other words, takes fullest advantage of the 
work that manufacturers are doing to help him get 
more trade. 

In the columns at the right, for instance, is a list of 
products advertised in the Woman's Home Compan- 
10n—America's greatest woman's magazine. 

Schaub carries 100 per cent of the products in his line 


that are listed here. Why? Because he knows that 
this advertising is the best kind of local advertising for 
him—just as it is for you. 


Customers that pay 


Manufacturers know that this advertising in the 
Woman’s Home Companion brings the best kind of 
customers into your store. 

They know that the Woman’s Home Companion 
has been planned and edited to serve the most sub- 
stantial class of families—2,000,000 in all. Not 
wealthy, necessarily, but above the average. They own 
their homes; they feed and clothe their families with 
the best. Their monthly accounts run into a good 
figure, and they pay them promptly. 

People of this type are the backbone of any kind of 
business. To get more of them as customers is to build 
a strong, profitable business. Only a few more would 
make a big difference in your net profit at the end 
of the year. 


How manufacturers have paved the way 


That is the reason manufacturers advertise regularly 
in the Woman's Home Companion—to bring more of 
this high grade trade into your store. 

They do it to help you make a good profit and build 
a bigger business—because, after all, their business is 
dependent upon yours. 

hat, too, is why they go a step farther and provide 

you with window trims, counter displays and attrac- 
tive packages. By this means you can let people know 
where to get the goods after the desire for them has 
been created. 


The simple, easy steps to better business 


Right now scores of women in your neighborhood are 
reading manufacturers’ advertisements in the June 


Woman's Home Companion—advertisements of prod- 


ucts you carry. 


If you canvassed your neighborhood you would un- 
doubtedly find this so in every fourth or fifth home 


you visited. 


As a direct result of this advertising, thousands of 
dollars will be spent for merchandise in your trade 


area this month. 


Whether you are in the grocery, drug, hardware, 
clothing, jewelry or any other line of business, you can 
get this trade in the same way that C. W. Schaub and 
thousands of other successful merchants are getting it. 


First: Carry the merchandise advertised in 
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the Woman’s Home Companion. 
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SECOND: Feature this merchandise—let peo- 


ple know that you carry these Companion- 


advertised products. 


Start now to make your store known as the place 
where these products can be bought. Begin this week 
to use more and more of the display material manu- 
facturers have sent you, and to build up a clientele of 
steady-buying, profitable Woman’s Home Companion 
customers. — 

In the list of 


and disp 


Companion-advertised products be- 
low check those in your line and start featuring them 
now. Also ask the salesman and representatives of 
these lines for advertisin [ 
They will be glad to give them to you. 


ay suggestions. 


Tie to these products advertised in the 
Woman's Home Companion 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


Dodge Automobile 
F ranklin Automobile 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
American Face Brick 
American Walnut 
Church Sani White Toilet Seats 
Niagara Blue Ribbon Wall Paper 
Standard Plumbing Fixtures 
Truscon Home Building Products 
Upson Processed Board 
Wall Paper Manufacturers’ 

ssn. 


CLOTHING & DRY GOODS 

B. V. D. Underwear 

Bon Ton Mysteria Rubber Re- 
ducing Corsets 

Bucilla Embroidery Cottons 

Carter's Knit Underwear 

Clark's O-N-T Spool Cotton 

Deltor Patterns 

Denton's Soft Knit Sleeping 
Garments 

Forest Mills Underwear 

Glover's Brighton Carlshad 
Sleepingwear 

Gordon Hosiery 

Gossard Corsets 

Holeproof Hosiery 


otex 
Meadow Lane Cloth 
Modart Corset 
Munsingwear Hosiery and 
nderwear 
Pamico Cloth 
Pepperell Sheeting and Pillow 
ubin 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 
Pictorial Review Patterns 
N. Practical Front Corsets 
Renfrew Devonshire Cloth 
Royal Society Embroidery 
Packa e Outfits 
Rubens Infant Shirts 
Treo Elastic Girdle 
Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases 
Warner's Corsets 
Yeoman Cloth 


CONFECTIONERY & 
SOFT DRINKS 

Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 

Coca Cola 

Wrigley's Chewing Gum 


DRUGS & TOILET GOODS 


Absorbine Jr. 
Albright Tooth Brush 
Allen's FootsEase 
Ajax Combs 


Arden Venetian Toilet 
Preparations 

Armand Cold Cream Powder 

Blue-Jay Corn Plaster 

Boncilla Preparations 

Brownatone 

Cheramy's Cappi and April 
Showers Perfumes 

Chesebrough Vaseline Products 

Colgate's Ribbon Dental Cream 

Cutex Manicure Preparations 

Dagactt & Ramsdell’s Perfect 

‘old Cream 
Del-A-Tone 


Deodo 

Eastman Kodak 

Eno’s Fruit Salt 

Fairy Soap 

Forhan’s For the Gums 

Frostilla Fragrant Lotion 

Glyco-Thymoline 

Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color 
Restorer 

Hopper, Edna Wallace 

auty Preparations 

Hygeia Nursing Bottle 

Ingram's Milkweed Cream 

Ipana Tooth Paste 

Ivory Soap 

Jergens Lotion 

Johnson’s Baby Powder 

Kleenex, The Sanitary Cold 
Cream Remover 

Kolynos Dental Cream 

Lablache Face Powder 

Lifebuoy 

Listerine 

Lysol Disinfectant 

May Breath Tablets 

Mennen Borated Talcum Powder 

Mum Preparations 

Nonspi Deodorant 

Norida Vanitie Case 

Nujol 

Odorono Preparations 

Packer's Liquid Tar Soap 
Shampoo 

Palmolive Soap 

Pepsodent Dentifrice 

Pinaud's, Ed., Hair Tonic 

Pompeian Cream 

Ponds Cream 

Primrose House Preparations 

Princess Pat Preparations 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 

Resinol Soa 


Roger & Gallet Products 


Squibb’s Products 

Vantine's Temple Incense 

Vauv 

Watkins’ Mulsified Cocoanut 
Oil Shampoo 

Wildroot Products 

Woodbury's Facial Preparations 

Yardley's Old English Lavender 
Soap i 

Zip 

Zonite 

FOODS AND FOOD 
BEVERAGES 

Armour's Star Products 

Beech-Nut Products 

Blue Label Tomato Ketchup 

B. & M. Fish Flakes 

Borden's Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk 

Br'er Rabbit Molasses 

Campbell's Soups 

Certo 

Cream of Wheat 

Crisco 

Del Monte Products 

Diamond Crystal Sale 

Dromedary Dates 

Ferry's Purebred Seeds 

Fleischmann's Yeast 

French's Cream Salad Mustard 

Gold Medal Flour 

Grape Nuts 

Hawaiian Pineapple 

Heinz 57 Varieties 

Igleheart's Swans Down Cake 
Flour 


d 
m 


Maxola Salad and Cooking Oil 
Mellin's Food 
Minute Tapioca 
Morton's Salt 
None Such Mince Meat 
Nucoa 
Pillsbury Pancake Flour 
Post Toasties 
Postum . 
Premier Salad Dressing 
Dr. Price's Delicious Flavoring 
Extract 
uaker Oats 
uaker Puffed Rice 
uaker Puffed Wheat 
Peyal Baking Powder 
*.nowdrift 
Sun-Maid Raisins 


Sunkist Oranges and Lemons 

Sunshine Biscuits 

Swift's Premium Brand Products 

Towle's Log Cabin Syrup 

Washington, G., Prepared Coffee 

Wesson Oil 

Wheatena, the Whole Wheat 
Cereal 


FURNITURE & 
FURNISHINGS 
Armstrong's Linoleum 
Bee-Vac Standard Electric 
Cleaner 
Berkey & Gay Furniture 
Bird's Neponset Rugs 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper 
Blabon Art Linoleum 
Chambers Fireless Gas Range 
Davenport Bed 
Dupont Tontine 
Everhot Electric Cooker 
G. E. Electrical Supplies 
Genuine Thermos Vacuum 
Bottle 
Gold Seal Congoleum Art Rugs 
Griswold Kitchen Ware 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 
Hoover Electric Suction 
Sweeper, The 
Horpoint Electric Irons 
Imperial Tables 
Karnak Rugs 
Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods 
Klearflax Linen Rugs and Car- 
peting 
Kroehler Living Room 
Furniture 
Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator 
Lloyd Loom Woven Baby Car- 
riage and Furniture 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
Marsden Kold-or-Hot Utility 
lass 
Masland Argonne Rugs 
Mirro Aluminum Ware 
Nairn Inlaid Linoleum 
Niagara Refrigerator 
Orinoka Draperies and Uphol- 
steries 
Orite Rug Cushion 
Premier Duplex Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner 
Standard Hood Seal 
Stevens Bed Spreads 
Universal Cutlery 
Whittall Rugs 


JEWELRY & SILVERWARE 


Community Plate 
Heirloom Plate Silverware 
Holmes & Edwards Silver 
Sessions 

Seth Thomas Clocks 
Wallace Silver 


MUSICAL 


Brunswick Phonographs— 
Records—Radiolas 
Victrola—Victor Records 


PAINTS & HARDWARE 
Acme Quality Paints 
Alabastine 
Kyanize Varnish Enamels 
Sherwin-Williams Paints and 

Varnishes 
Valentine’s Valspar Varnish 

and Ename! 


SHOES & SHOE 
FURNISHINGS 

2-in-1 Shoe Polish 
Arch Preserver Shoe, The 
Bixby’s Liquid Polish . 
Cantilever Shoe 
Jung’s, The Original Arch Braces 
Queen Quality Shoes 


SOAPS & HOUSE- 
KEEPERS' SUPPLIES 
A. P. W. Toilet Papers 
Bon Ami 
Chipso 
Colgate's Fab 
Fairbanks’ Gold Dust Washing 
Powder 
Fels-Naptha Soap 
Ivory Soap Flakes 
[phon s Liquid Wax 
a France for Washing 


Lux 

O-Cedar Polish 

Old Dutch Cleanser 

Old English Wax 

P & G White Naphtha Soap 
Rinso 

Rit Fast Dyes and Tints 
Sani Flush 

Sapolio 


STATIONERY & BOOKS 

American Boy, The 

Dennison Paper Novelties 

Eaton's Highland Linen 
Stationery 

Le Page's Glue 

Wahl Co. Products—Eversharp 
and Wahl Pen 

Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen 


WOMAN'S HOM 
COMPANION 


2,000,000 circulation 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
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Maybe smoke, too, 
is “thicker 
than water" 


When a Londoner insists that his pipe 
shall be filled with an American tobacco, 
the makers of said tobacco confess to tak- 
ing his insistence as complimentary. 


Mr. Hengle reaches across three thou- 
sand miles of sea to get what he wants, 
and incidentally to hand us this bouquet: 


London, England 
Larus & Brother Co., 


Richmond, Va. 


Dear Sirs: 

Many thanks for your reply of February 
20. I hardly expected that I could deal 
with you direct, but I thought I would 
have a try, at any rate. I am going to find 
out just what the duty is on your splendid 
tobacco. I am a heavy smoker, have been 
all my life; in using your tobacco I find no 
ill effects from it in any way whatever. I 
can't say that for any other brands that 
I have tried, and I tried them all before I 
settled the question that Edgeworth was 
the best of the whole assortment. No matter 
where I go, I always take an extra supply 
to last me until I return. 


"Respectfull 
is Ed. S. Hengle 

While the taste for Edgeworth is not 
universal, Mr. Hengle's letter is evidence 
that it is international. The fact is, Edge- 
worth appeals to a certain class of pipe- 
smokers. These smokers are spread pretty 
much over the world. . 


And one thing these smokers are sure of: 
The Edgeworth they smoke today tastes 
exactly the same as 
did the Edgeworth on 
the day they first tried 
it—years ago in many 
instances. Edgeworth 
never changes. 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
ples, you'l like 
Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
for it never 
changes in qual- 
ity. Write your 
name and address 
to Larus & 
Brother Company, 3 F South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
Vv ! hy parcel post a one- or two- 

* any size of Edgeworth Plug 
rth Ready-Rubbed for the 
. would pay the jobber. 


wife? Editha might! Even at this tender 
age, and with all her temperamental 
erraticism, Editha showed an inclination 
toward regularity. And as for Happy— 
All young boys are conventional. 


Let them reproach her, though! Ger- - 


trude’s eyes flamed. She had sacrificed 
her marriage to her children. If they ever 
said one word to her, she would tell them. 
. . . Her heart turned to water at the 
thought of their saying that one word. 

Regret for the past! Fear for the 
future! Terror of herself! Terror of her 
children! As she attempted further to 
explore the cavern of her mind, she found 
her resolution weakening in a mist of 
conflicting motives, disintegrating in a 
storm of counter-emotions—and so the 
night passed. 


l THE third morning, a knock came on 


the kitchen door, soon after breakfast. 
It was Ira Forbes, but a quite different 
figure from the one she had first met. The 
knee-high boots, shining black leather 
jacket, and black leather cap had dis- 
appeared. He was carrying a suit case. 
Gertrude’s mind registered automatically 
that the clothes he was wearing were 
quite as smart as Will's English suits. - 

“I am on my way to New York, Mrs. 
Haviland," he said in his imperative 
tones. “I shall be gone for several weeks. 
Is there anything that I can do for you 
there?" 

"Not anything, thank you," came 
Gertrude's reply. 

“I shall be at the Hotel Hamlin,” he 
continued. "If you think of anything, 
don't hesitate to drop me a line." 

“Thank you again," came Gertrude's 
mechanical gratitude. 

Ira stood for an irresolute second on the 
threshold; then he dropped a brief, “Well 

ood-by!" and disappeared. 
| Gertrude'a sick heart gave a sigh of 
relief. At least no more civil assiduities 
from that direction. 

A day later another letter arrived. The 
envelope of this, however, bore Uncle 
Bart's name and address. Gertrude did 
not open it until she and Happy were well 
out of the village. Then she tore at the 
envelope with trembling fingers. It con- 
tained a typewritten letter from Uncle 
Bart himself, and it enclosed another 
letter addressed to her. Again flaming 
agony beat through her broken psychol- 
ogy as she recognized in the second letter 
Wil's office stationery. She held it un- 
certainly in her hand a moment. Again 
it seemed to singe her flesh. She turned 
to Uncle Bart's communication. 


My Dear Gertrude: Will is in the wildest 
state of anxiety about you and the children. 
He came to me last night in so worked-up a 
condition that I could not calm him down 
until I offered to intercede for him. You must 
pardon me for plunging into your personal 
affairs. But there seems to be no other way 
for me to get you the messages I offered to 
send for him. 

Will is genuinely broken up over your pre- 
cipitate departure from Maywood. I gather 
that, as far as the divorce is concerned, he re- 
mains unchanged. But he would very much 
like to have you stay in the Haviland homestead 
until the divorce 1s granted. I agree with 
him that there is no reason why you should 
stay in Rock Harbor if you prefer to be in 
Maywood. But I agree with you that you 
ought to do the thing that makes you hap- 
piest. 

Please remember that I'll do anything on 


earth for you, that you have only to transmit 

your wishes in this matter for them to be 

carried out as completely as it is in my power 

i do. At Will's request, I enclose a letter from 
im. 


AYWOOD! Maywood! Perhaps Rock 
Harbor was purgatory; but to goi 
miniously back to Maywood would be 
hell! In spite of two nights of agonizing 

despair, every fiber of her being shudd 

at the thought of such a return. At least 
this was one answer to those nocturnal 
misgivings. 

She hurried home and, disregarding the 
unwashed breakfast dishes, the unmade 
beds, the confusion of the whole dilapi- 
dated household, she turned the children 
out of doors with a strict command not 
to return until lunch. Then she set her- 
self to write. 

After numerous false starts, she pro- 
duced a letter. 


Dear Uncte Bart: I have just come back 
from the post office, where I found your letter 
enclosing Will’s. I am sending back Will's 
letter to you unread. Please tell him from me 
that I do not wish to have any communication 
with him. If there is anything of a business 
nature that I should know, he must tell it to 
you, and you can transmit it to me. I am not 
interested in anything of a different nature 
that he would care to write to me. 

Please help me in this, Uncle Bart. Please. 
Please! I don't know what I shall do if you 
don't stand by me. 

You may tell Will, if you wish, that I find 
myself most delightfully situated here. I had 
forgotten how charming the town is, how lovely 
the house. The furniture is of course not like 
that of our Maywood house. But it is very 
much better than I had any idea it would be; 
and I am at present very busy repairing— 
painting and varnishing. You know, Uncle 

art, how much I have always enjoyed doing 
that sort of thing. The neighbors are most 
kindly, and they are helping me in every way 
they can. The school is much better than 
I expected, and the children look rosier than I 
have seen them in years. 

Of course I don’t pretend that I am com- 
pletely happy, but I am so nearly restored in 
spirit that I hate to have anything ruffle what 
will be, in a short time, a complete serenity. 
That’s why I don't wish to read Will's letters. 
Inevitably they recall the things that I am 
trying to forget. You will understand thar, 
I am sure, and Will ought to understand it. 

One more thing I would like to ask of you. 
I got into communication, curiously enough, 
through friends down here, with an old school 
friend. You may have heard me mention her, 
certainly Will has a great many times—Mollie 
Nash, of Dayton, Ohio. She has suggested that 
I come out there to visit for a part of the sum- 
mer, and I am seriously considering doing it. 
It is very possible too that I shall stay on, 
if I find a house I like, after my visit is over. 
And so, if there are any inquiries about me in 
Maywood, will you simply say that I have 
started for the West? Everyone will think that 
I am going to get a divorce, and it will seem 
quite natural to them. I don't want them 
writing me or dropping in on me at the end of 
a motor ride. If they insist on writing, they 
may wnd their letters through you. 

n't worry about me. I have already for 
gotten much of what you think is making me 
unhappy. And the children are so blooming 
and so delighted with this place that that 
alone goes a long way toward making me cor 
tented with it. 


Gertrude sat for a long time after 
Happy had disappeared in the direction 
of the post office. . . . With that letter 
she had cast off the last rope that moored 
her to the old life. 

(To be continued) 
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For thirty-five years veteran painters the 
Country over, have handed down to sons and 
grandsons, the facts concerning the remarkable 
durability and water resistance of ««61" Floor 
Varnish on floors. ‘This might well suggest to 
you that “61” makes an ideal finish for furni- 
ture and linoleum. Ask the painter! Seven 
beautiful! colors and Clear, from which to choose. 
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Color card and sample panel finished with due surface end Pratt © Lambert Varnish Productsare 
“br”; also names of P © L dealers in your ot save al arem used by painters, specified by architects and 
vicinity will be gladly sent you on request. sold by leading paint and hardware dealers. 


PaATT & Lampert-Inc., 61 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 3 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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Leonard 
CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


"Like a Clean China Dish” 


| 
| 


in this 


"—one thing 
house we would like 


to take home” 
—said Mr. Moore’s friend 


“While on our vacation,” re- 

rts Mr. Charles E. Moore, 
Milford, Utah, ‘‘we left our house 
in charge of another couple. On 
our return the man said: ‘‘One 
thing in this house we would like 


| conditions. 


Thrilling Feats of the Men Who 
Fight Fires 


(Continued from page 57) 


“But che fire isn’t out yet," he pro- 
tested. : 

“No,” they admitted; “but you are!" 

Davis tore the bandages from his eyes, 
obtained a pair of dark glasses, and went 
back to continue the direction of the fight. 
By such acts, plus his unsurpassed judg- 
ment and coolness in danger, he has made 
himself one of the most popular fire chiefs 
of to-day. 

“In your opinion, what was the most 
heroic deed ever performed by a Phila- 


jedelphia fireman?" I asked him. 


“Frankly, I don't know,” he answered. 


, " Many of the men who risk most at a fire, 


and who do most, treat it all as a part of 


| the day's work, and say nothing. 


“A number of years ago, at a fire in one 
of our older residential sections, an aged 
woman was rescued under most difficult 

There was nothing spectac- 
ular about the rescue, however. p couldn't 
even be seen from the street. 

“The whole front and upper portions 
of this house were in flames. The stair- 
ways were ablaze, and so choked with 
smoke that it seemed impossible for any- 
body to ascend them. Yet in an upper 
room, which could be reached only by the 
stairway, the old woman, enfeebled by 
age and rheumatism, and utterly helpless, 
was trapped. 

* A hoseman on the first floor learned 
of her plight, and at once started up the 
stairs. He had to go through the flames 
and that choking smoke. The stairway 
was in danger of immediate collapse. In 
the upper halls the smoke and heat were 


to take home—your Leonard Re- 
frigerator; it is the best we have 
ever seen."' 


The Leonard Cleanable is a modern 
home essential. See its one-piece 
round-cornered food chamber, 
triple-coated with porcelain, white 
or French grey. Fecl how the 
orcelain extends clear around 
ront of door frame. See the new 
lock, the new patented copper 
waste pipe and trap. i 
10 Walls and Polar Felt Insulation 
Leonard insulation is Polar Felt—chemi- 
cally-treated, odorless—chosen after many 
other materials were tested and rejected. 
m This and the 10 walls 
of the Leonard Clean- 
able kcep cold ;z, keep 
heat out. 


"There's a Leonard to suit 
every purse. See the Leonard 
dealer; if you cannot find 
him, write us. 


Send for New Catalog 


Our catalog of 77 styles and 
sizes will be sent at once; also 
Mr. Leonard’s booklet, ‘‘Se- 
lection and Care of Refriger- 
ators,” and a sample of genu- 
ine porcelain. 


C. H. LEONARD, 
pioneer of home re- 
1 rigeration, who has 
been responsible for 
many modernrefrige 
erator improvements, 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
606 Clyde Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Be sure the refrigerator you Buy is made in Grand 
Rapids —the fine furniture center of the world 


Mrs. C. H. Leonard’s Cook Book — 250 pages! 
of tested recipes — $1. 


so great that he had to crawl on his 
hands and knees. 

“When he found the old lady, she was 
unconscious. This meant that she would 
have to be carried bodily. The hoseman 
took off his protecting coat, wrapped it 
about her, and started back the way he 
had come, through flames more blistering 
than ever. 

"By the time he reached the street 
door he was exhausted. A policeman re- 
lieved him of his burden, while the hose- 
man hung to the door frame and gasped 
fresh air into his lungs. Presently iR had 
recovered sufficiently to return to the 
task of quenching the fire. 


“DERSONALLY,” continued the chief, 

“I believe that it takes more courage 
to face a danger in which chance is the 
determining factor than it does to confront 
danger which may be overcome by experi- 
ence and skill. The man who bucks u 
against the first kind knows that he will 
havetotake whatevercomes. Ontheother 
hand, the chap who facesthesecond kind is 
fortified by the knowledge that he has a 
chance to fight his obstacles. 

“I can illustrate this by two incidents 
involving the same fireman. He was 
captain of one of our engine companies, 
an officer of long experience, keen judg- 
ment, and exceptional skill. A large fac- 
tory which had been converted into a 
warehouse was on fire, and against one of 
the walls this captain had placed a ladder, 


up which he led his company with a hose 
ine. 

“At a glance, the captain saw the 
treacherous character of the wall. It was 
old. The building itself was overloaded 
with goods from basement to topmost 
floor. Consequently, knowing the extreme 
hazard of his company’s position, he was 
more than ever alert. That wall, he knew, 
was likely to fall; but, depending upon 
his skill to detect signs of the approaching 
collapse, he was confident he could remove 
his men in time. 

‘All down! he shouted suddenly. 

* He had noted the signs for which he 
had been watching. His men shot down 
the ladder to take up a new position. Be- 
fore the ladder could be moved, the wall, 
in fact virtually the whole building, 
caved in with a thunderous crash and wit 
clouds of dust that hung on the air for 
ten minutes. When the dust cleared, it 
could be seen that half the ladder had 
been carried away. Five men were killed 
and thirty-five injured; but they were 
members of other companies. Judgment 
alone had saved the captain and the com- 
pany in question. 


xd YEAR later, the same captain, in the 

capacity of acting battalion chief, di- 
rected the fight against a fire which had 
burst out without warning in a big rug 
establishment in the central business 
district. Eight men had been at work on 
the fifth floor of the structure, and so 
abruptly had the flames leaped into their 
workroom that two were cut off before 
they could gain an exit. 

“The trapped men ran to the windows, 
screaming into the street for help. Smoke 
billowed out from behind them in a volume 
indicating the intensity and nearness of 
the fire roaring up from behind with the 
draft. Every window of the building 
belched smoke. 

“By the volum: of smoke issuing from 
a window it is usually possible to judge 
the seriousness of the blaze and, more, 
its nearness. As the outpouring of smoke 
intensifies, the flames dart nearer. At a 
certain stage it is impossible to tell at just 
what fraction of a second the smoke will 
be replaced by massed fire tongues, stab- 
bing out with the draft, as if blown from 
behind by a flame-thrower. 

“That was the situation at this fire as 
those two men in the fifth-floor window 
shrieked for help. The heat drove them 
out onto the sills, where they clung in 
desperate agony, ready to risk all in a last- 
chance plunge into the street. Below, men 
were dragging out carpets, and heaping 
them into a pile which might break the 
drop of the victims. 

“Wait! Wait for the firemen!” cried 
horrified spectators. 

“At that moment a ladder company 
swung into the street and was unlimberinz 
an extension. When it was in place it was 
the captain, now acting battalion chief, 
who started up it. 

“He knew that his life hung only on a 
chance. Yet because lives were to be 
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avrtush out, leaving one — x1 
hatte fellow behind. Al- 
most a perfect vacuum. 
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Pulling noses 

for fair! A pound - 
of paper is pulled —— 
out 200 miles long 

to one-sixth of a 
hair's thickness to 
make the filament 
in these lamps. 
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Protectors fot telephones 
These little soldiers have 
uniforms that müst fit to 
the 4/10,000 of an inch 


Another wonderland for Alice 


In search of new adventures Alice were worth bothering about, now be- 


SINCE 


stepped through the magnifying glass 
and found herself in the wonderland 
of telephone making. 


Here at the great telephone factory 
things were coming to life. Little 
things that she never could see before. 
Little distances like one one-thousandth 
part of an inch, that she didn’t know 


MAKERS 


1869 


came immensely big and proud and 
important. 

And why not? These little bits of 
thingsaretreated with such great respect 
and care at the telephone factory. 

And that is why your Western Elec- 
tric telephone is made so well and lasts 
so long. 
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saved, he braved it, his men behind him. 
The trapped workmen were reached. The 
crowd cheered as the firemen brought 
them down. An instant later every win- 
dow blazed with flames.” 

“Is it customary in fighting fire,” I 
inquired, “for the officers to lead their men 
as did this captain?” 

* A good officer," Chief Davis replied, 
* will never order his men into a place he 
will not go himself. Where the danger is 
extreme, the good officer prefers to face it 
for his men. While engaged in fighting a 
fire in an old building of brick walls, the 
captain in charge of one of the ladders saw 
that at any moment the wall was likely to 
godown. Heordered the men to abandon 
the ladder. . 

“The last man had barely reached the 
ground when a woman's voice was heard, 
screaming for help. It came from an upper 
floor, and was the first indication that 
anyone was caught in the building. 

*At once the captain mounted the 
ladder from which a moment before he had 
ordered his men. The woman was on the 
fourth floor. By the time he gained her 
window, she had fallen over the sill, un- 
conscious. Flames were darting from her 
clothing. 

* With his hands and his coat, the fire- 
man extinguished her clothing. Then, 
with her body wrapped in the coat, he 
carried her down the ladder.: At the bot- 
tom he, too, dropped unconscious. Both 
his hands and face were burned raw by 
the heat. 


“THE fireman who goes beyond his 
duty to risk his life for another also 
should be credited with more than ordinary 
brave I have in mind a man who was 
the driver of a horse-drawn engine for 
many years, and who now, with more than 
fifty years of service to his credit, is still on 
the active roll of his company. He has 
helped fight hundreds of serious fires in one 
of the congested mill districts of the city. 
This particular fire was in that district. 

“The alarm had been turned in late, so 
the fire was well advanced when the fire- 
men reached the scene. Stopping only to 
turn in a second alarm, the captain di- 
rected his men to enter the house from the 
front, which was blazing from cellar to 
roof. The engine drew up on a side street, 
the driver remaining with his horses. 

“Suddenly the driver was attracted by 
screams coming from the rear of the burn- 
ing dwelling. Investigating, he made out 
through the smoke the figures of two men 
in a third-story window. Their escape 
was cut off by the burning away of He 
stairway. The fire had already invaded 
the bedroom in which they were trapped. 

“There was no time to summon help 
from the front, where the body of the com- 
pany was in action. It was impossible, 
too, to reach the victims from the inside. 
The driver glanced about for a means of 
getting to them, and spied a small wooden 
lamplighter's ladder. I was scarcely lon 
enough to reach to the level of the secon 
floor. 

“Grabbing up a rope from his engine, 
the driver took the rickety ladder and set 
it against the building. It enabled him to 
gain a ledge, scarcely a foot in width, that 
jutted out from the second floor. Clinging 
to this ledge, he drew the ladder up after 
him, and this time set its base on the nar- 
row ledge. Nobody but a fireman ex- 


‘of the building was belchin 


perienced in ladder work would have 
dared to climb a ladder in such a danger- 
ous position; but the driver was experi- 
enced. He went up and clambered in the 
window. 

“ The fireman himself weighed little more 
than one hundred and fifty pounds. The 
older man he had to rescue probably 
weighed over two hundred, and no amount 
of persuasion would induce him to attempt 
to climb down the little ladder resting 
almost vertically on the ledge. The driver 
thought of his rope. Tying one end about 
the bed in the room, and the other about 
the big man, he lowered him, one rung at 
a time, down the ladder and finally into 
the street. The second man, being lighter, 
was easy. All three gained the street 
without injury. 


“ QCALING ladders of light weight and 
with special hooked ends for catching 
window ledges usually are employed to 
reach upper stories, in cases where exten- 
sion ladders do not reach, or are not at the 
momentavailable,” explained Chief Davis. 
“One man can handle a scaling ladder, 
which is from twelve to fifteen feet long, 
the average height of a story. He hooks 
it fast to the window ledge above him, 
ascends to the window, draws the ladder 
up after him, and keeps on until his ob- 
jective is reached. 

“At a fire in the business district the 
windows did not furnish secure support. 
Two women were trapped on the roof. 
The scaling ladder offered the one way of 
saving them. A fire captain and a ladder 
man began the dangerous climb up the 
face of the building, one holding the lad- 
der in place for the other. Remember, 
there was fire raging inside the walls, 
which were already hot. The pair had to 
struggle through smoke and heat. And 
the downward trip, equally as dangerous 
as the upward, had to be made with the 
women as burdens. 

“This rescue was successfully made, 
but during every second of it the men were 
facing possible death from falling. 

“Late in the winter of 1923, a fire in an 
old-style building in the business center 
threatened an entire block. The whole 
structure was ablaze when the firemen 
arrived, and the age-dried timberwork 
was going like tinder. 

“The weather was bitter cold. In a few 
moments the'asphalt street became coated 
with ice, on which our ladders kept slipping 
dangerously. Pretty soon the ladders them- 
selves became ice-coated. And, let me 
tell you, it's no kid's job to drag a kicking 
hose line up a slippery ladder planted on 
an ice-coated street. Fifteen firemen were 
injured by falling. 

“In the meantime, every upper window 
fire. The 
captain saw that if he were effectively to 
direct his water lines he would have to get 
closer to the seat of the fire. The one way 
of getting there, forty feet up, was by way 
of an open fire escape encrusted from end 
to end with ice. 

“The street was crowded with belated 
Christmas shoppers, and I think they got 
plenty of thrills watching the captain 
make his way up the fire escape. Several 
times he slipped, and it seemed certain he 
would fall. Finally, gaining the top, he 
clambered from the fire escape to a window 
ledge of the burning structure. There, 
silhouetted against the raging interior, he 


directed thestreams, which quickly checked 
the flames. : 

“I have in mind another fireman, whose 
name even I don’t know but whom I would 

ut down on any list of brave men. What 
Re did was one of those scores of incidents 
which happen at almost every fire, but 
which seldom reach the spectators or the 
MU cards 

“This fire, in a large factory, was back 
in the days when we carried oil lamps in- 
stead of the electric torches we now use. 
The oil lamps were seldom dependable, 
and in a smoke-filled room they gave out 
about as much illumination as a glow- 
worm. We almost had to feel our way 
around with those lights, and we were in 
constant danger of open elevator shafts, 
burned-away stairways, and collapsed 
sections of flooring. 

“This fireman was making his way 
across the fifth floor when he suddenly 
plunged downward through space. 
stinctively, he threw out his arms to save 
himself, and by sheer luck he managed to 
grasp and hold fast to the edge of a broken 

oor board. 

“His lantern was lost. He was in pitch 
darkness. But far below, in what was 
evidently the cellar, the flare of burning 
timbers told him of his predicament. In 
that spot all five floors had collapsed! The 
hole in which he hung was sixty feet or 
more deep! 

“He was mighty cautious as he drew 
himself up by his hands. His support was 
the ragged edge of the pit, and he knew 
that too great a strain could easily bring 
down more of the ruptured flooring. At 
length he gained a position of comparative 
safety and sprawled on the floor to dis- 
tribute his weight while he regained his 
breath. He realized that it wouldn’t be 
well for him to stay where he was, for at 
any moment other portions of the floor, 
fractured by the first break, might plunge 
downward. 

* But, just as he started to work his 
way back to safer footing, he saw in the 
darkness two lights approaching the col- 
lapsed area from the opposite side. He 
shouted. In the uproar of pumping en- 
gines, hissing hose, and general confusion 
of a big fire his warning was not heard. 
The lights, plainly those of other firemen, 
came nearer to the dangerous pit. i 

“Having lost his lamp, the man could 
wave no signal. Shouts continued to be of 
no avail. in the darkness, in a strange 
building, and among strange objects, wit 
out knowledge of how badly the floor 
had been wrecked, he began to crawl on 
his hands and knees along the edge of the 

agged gap in the floor, hoping to place 
imself between it and the oncomers in 
time. 

"Tt happened that I was one of the two, 
and to that man's courage I probably owe 
my life. We had almost reached the break, 
unconscious that it existed, when we 
heard his cries to ‘Stand stil" Not until I 
investigated by daylight did I realize the 
chance that fireman had taken to warn us. 


« J IREM EN frequently are called upon 

to rescue their comrades who become 
caught in perilous places. During the burn- 
ing of an abandoned oil storage plantone of 
the men fell into a submerged vat that was 
on fire. One comrade lowered another head 
downward into the vat, while a third held 
on to the second man. Thus the three 
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Your Ford asks no favors of 
the road — 


—and no favors of any other car it 
meets or passes. 


No favors of any kind, except one: 


Bit WRG RET, —Oil as good as the car. 


A glazed brake lining will make any Ford stutter as 
it comes to a stop. 

A glazed low-speed lining will make any Ford stutter 
and vibrate when getting under way. 

A glazed reverse lining will make any Ford stutter 
and grab when reversing. 

Texaco Motor Oil Ford prevents glaz- 
ing if it has not begun, and stops it in 
three minutes if it is already in evi- 
dence. 


True Texaco color—clean, clear, gold- 
en — and the right oil for your Ford en- 
gine as well as for your Ford trans- 
mission. 


Splashes thoroughly on the first turn- 
over, and has no hard-carbon-forming 
tendency at all—no animal oils or vege- 
table oils or soaps mixed with it. 


Measured from the dealer’s special 
pump tank into your Ford crank-case— 
or sold in five-gallon and one-gallon cans. 


Besides Texaco Motor Oil Ford, Texaco Motor Oil is available 
everywhere in all grades for all cars—Light, Medium, Heavy, Extra- 
Heavy and Super-Heavy—always that same clean, clear, golden 
color. The Texaco red-star sign identifies the place to stop for oil— 
and for Texaco Gasoline, the volatile gas. 
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succeeded in drawing the endangered man 
back to safety. His high boots, rubber 
coat and helmet had saved him from seri- 
ous burns. 

“The Broad Street Station fire, as I 
have indicated, was one of the worst the 
Philadelphia department |has ever been 
called on to fight. One of the big dangers 
was from exploding locomotives stranded 
in the shed. So great was this danger that 
the police moved spectators back from the 
scene a block or more, and forced shop- 
keepers and others in adjoining streets 
to vacate. The firemen, of course, stood 
by their lines as a matter of duty. 

“In the height of the fire, after it had 
been burning for five hours, and every- 
thing inside that shed was almost red-hot, 
a fireman was discovered to be missing. A 
comrade remembered seeing him a short 
time before near some burning Pullinan 
cars. This comrade went back after the 
missing man, dodging falling rafters, 
showered by  heat-broken glass, and 
through a fog of poisoned smoke and gases 
that only an experienced man would dare 
invade. After a search, he found the miss- 
ing fireman unconscious in an engine 
cab. The engine was heated to the burst- 
ing point. This rescue was an outstand- 
ing feat of that fire.” E - 

“Little things often show the- caliber of 
a man just as effectively as a thrilling 
rescue would," Davis continued. “In a 
hre a year or two ago, the four walls of the 
building suddenly caved in, burying four 
fremen. Red-hot girders weighing tons 
came down in the collapse, together with 
burning timbers and hot. plaster. The 
buried men were beneath this mass. At 
once a rescuing party tore into it with 
picks and axes, while comrades kept the 
fire back by an unceasing play of hose. 

“The first of the buried men we came 
across was a ladder man. His broken foot 
was pinned down by a girder. : 

“‘ Don't mind me! he shouted. ‘Get 
us other fellows. They're worse off than 

am. 

"One of the men was discovered nearly 
dead. The two others were likewise dug 
out before the first fireman consented to 
receive help. As his comrades freed his 
foot, he merely grimaced a little and then 
grinned. ‘Pretty close one, that—eh, 
fellows?’ he laughed.” 


“WHAT is the oddest rescue you know 
of?” [ questioned. 

The chief thought a moment: “Well, we 
are called upon right along to rescue cats 
out of trees, and to stop dog fights, and 
do similar odd jobs,” he said, “but I think 
the palm for odd rescues goes to a pair of 
parrots. The firemen thought they had 
taken every human being from the build: 
ing, when suddenly they heard pitiful 
cries: 


“‘Mama! Papa! Mama! Papa!’ 


“Back went several of the men. They: 


hunted everywhere, in closets, under beds, 
in the attic, of course looking for children. 
The house was filled with smoke and it 
was difficult to see very clearly. Of course 
the men never thought of looking at ‘the 
ceiling. 

*** Mama! 
overhead. 

“One of the men straightened up and 
bumped his head. The object he bumped 
was the parrots’ cage. In it were two 


Mama! shrieked a voice 


bedraggled, badly scorched birds, that 
continued to shriek as they were carried to 
the street. 

* At another fire several men entered 
the house to rescue an aged woman. They 
found her fully dressed, entirely composed 
and walking about from room to room. 

** Madam, your house is burning down!’ 
exclaimed a fireman. 

*'Don't I know it? she demanded 
calmly. 'But I won't leave the place until 
I find my cat.' And she continued her 
search. : . 

“The firemen,pleaded.with her. Every 
moment the danger of remaining on the 
upper floors increased. 

“I gon't^care if the stairways are 
burned away,’ the old lady snapped. ‘I 
don’t care if the floor is about to-fall. I’m 
not going to leave my cat to be burned to 
deach, i i 

“In desperation the firemen joined her 
in the hunt fori it. After a few minutes 
the animal was rounded up and çarried 
to the street in the old lady's apron. 

“In connection. with another dwelling 
fire we captured a thief who happened to 


be at work in the dining-room. He was - 


so intent on his job that he did not know 
there was a fire until the gongs sounded 


- outside. Then he lost his nerve and was 


afraid to dash out. 

:" At a warehouse fire a man was rescued 
from the fourth floor, where he was found 
in'a drunken stupor, Brief inquiry dis- 
closed that it was he who had set the 


warehouse afire as part of an incendiary | 
-plet. He was so drunk that he went to. 


Sleep, and forgot all about the blaze he- 
had started. i : 


* as the. tank: burned empt 


“ Before his year was up this same fire- 
man was riding home on a trolley, when it 
was iemporariy blocked by snow. Out- 
side he saw an excited crowd about a 
manhole. Leaving the street car, he was 
told that a workman who had been shovel- 
ing snow had fallen into the manhole, and 
was buried under a snow slide. 

“The fireman quickly obtained a rope, 
and had himself lowered into the sewer, 
where he dug out the buried man, who had 
lost consciousness. Upon regaining the 
street the fireman himself fainted, over- 
come by fumes of the deadly gases he had 

‘encountered in the sewer. 

“Of course this is an exceptional record, 
but it gives you some idea of the oppor- 
tunities a fireman has for service entirely 
apart from fighting fires. 


s ONE of the most difficult tasks of a’ fire 
;. officer is holding his men back,” con- 
cluded Chief Davis. “They will go un- 
urged into all kinds of dangerous places; 
but.when it comes to getting them out of 
those places it's a different story. 
“Walls are always a source of danger. 
Heat acting upon stone and mortar causes 
.it to burst, sometimes like shrapnel; and 
again a wall may crack and buckle, caus- 
ing it to fall almóst without warning. Ex- 
perienced fire officers watch for these 
things, and try tọ give warning in time to 
save life.. The objective of the men, on 
Dr other hand, is primarily ‘to get at the 
re’ SS 
. “A number: of years ago lightning 
ignited a huge-oil tank at Point Breeze. 
hom the character of the oil, I knew that 
it probably 


would.explode, scattering burning oil in 


"p ] ‘HE fireman who is conscientious in every direction and endangering surround- 


his duty," Chief, Davis, concluded, : 


“doesn’t limit: his efforts to the time he 
actually is-in uniform and -under the- 
command of his officers. He understands 
that he is a servant of the public, a police 
officer as well as a fire fighter, and that 
he should give.his. services whenever 
and wherever needed. Most of the men 
live up to this standard. - 

"Several years ago, a newspaper re- 
porter looked up the record of a fireman 
who had chanced to attract his attention. 
The fireman was the driver of an engine, 
and here are some of the things he did in 
the course of one year: 

4€ 

A runaway team of horses came charg- 
ing down the street toward the firehouse, 
and directly in its pathway, too frightened 
to run, stood a group of women and chil- 
dren. The fireman.dashed between the 
group and the runaways, flung himself 
upon the horses, and brought them to a 
stop. 

“Some time later, on the way to his 
home, he encountered five bandits who 
had held up a citizen with revolvers. Re- 
gardless of the odds—he himself was un- 
armed—the engine driver sprang to the 
rescue. His precipitate attack routed the 
bandits and saved the citizen seventeen 
hundred ‘dollars he had in a pocket. - - 

" Again, he saw a speeding motor-cycle 
crash into a woman as she attempted to 
cross the street in front of it. She was 
killed instantly. The motor-cyclist at- 
tempted to escape. Before he could do 
so, however, the fireman was upon him. 
He took the woman to the hospital and 
the cyclist to the police station. 


t bt è ^R 


I inquired. E 


ing tanks. ^ Accordingly, I placed emer- 

ency lines, gave oes to the men to 
bee their distance, and brought every 
available hose line—fifty-two in all—into 
play on the tanks nearest the one [burn- 
ing. 

* After several hours, when no explosion 
had occurred, only my strict orders kept 
the men from tackling the fire directly. 
I sensed their chafing, and renewed m 
vigilance, personally making the rounds 
of their assigned positions. ja turned out 
it was well that I did so. When least ex- 
pected, the explosion took place. Three 
other big tanks seventy feet distant ex- 
ploded simultaneously. 

"'Run! I shouted to the compan 
leeward of the conflagration, with whi 
I chanced to be. 

“The ground was ablaze. The air was 
filled with flaming oil sheets. Ahead of 
me, as I ran, I could see the men’s cloth- 
ing smoke from the heat; the coat tails of 
many were on fire. 

“Yet after it was over, they merely 
joked. about their running ability, and 
aughingly granted that I had judged the 
firecorrectly. Idon'tthinkit ever occurred 
to them how near they had come to ‘check- 


ing in." 
“You say the-men were ahead of you?” 


“Why, yes," Chief Davis replied, puz- 
zled. “How else could I have seen their 
Coat tails?" 

It is rather typical of Davis to forget 
to point out that, since the men were 
ahead, he was behind—between them and 
the fire! 
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Why 
Straus Bonds 
are Ideal 
Investments 


N selecting your invest- ` 


ments, you naturally 
will seek a good interest 
return on your funds, but 
not at the sacrifice of those 
principles of sound in- 
vestment dictated by ex- 
perience, prudence and 
caution. 


Straus Bonds, you will 
find, are an ideal invest- 
mentfor your funds. Note 
these features— 


SAFETY — assured by the 
STRAUS PLAN and by the 
long and wide experience and 
expert knowledge of the 
Straus Organization. 


DIVERSIFICATION —ourcur- 
rent offerings are secured by 
properties in a score of cities 
from coast to coast. 


MARKET —Straus Bonds have 
a free and steadily broaden- 
ing eutside market. 


YIELD — our current offerings. 
for the most part net 6%, a 
better yield than from other 
securities of equal soundness. 


Every day's delay may 
mean loss of interest to 
you. We suggest that you 
call or write at once for 
our current investment 
suggestions and specify 


BOOKLET F-1521 


S.W. STRAUS 


& CO. 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 
We Cut Out the "Frills"— Now We Bank $400 a Year 


experience that the family's mone 

directly influences the family's healt 
and that, within reason, the less we spend 
the better health we have. Here's how: 

We have been married two years. M 
husband earns fifty dollars a week. We 
are now saving eight dollars a week, and 
we find that a lot of things we imagined 
we couldn't do without we don't even 
miss! 

The day following the first anniversa 
of our marriage, my husband and I too 
stock. We found that we hadn't saved a 
penny during the year, despite the fact 
that we had made up our minds to put 
aside a few dollars each week. After dis- 
cussing the subject for over an hour, my 
husband said something which at the 
time I regarded as awtully silly. 

His remark was: “We eat too much 
expensive trash, which ruins our health. 
Now, if we could go on proper diets, and 

et more exercise in the open, we'd soon 
feel fit, and find less need for diversion. 
I'd enjoy my work better at the office; you 
wouldn't mind the household duties, and 
everything would be comfy and cozy." 

Before you say ''Bosh," let's go into 
the subject a bit. 


É OUR case, we learned through 


IRST of all, let us consider the man's 

lunch money, which is the most deceiv- 
ing "small item” in the family budget. 
My husband would figure on three dollars 
a week on his lunches—fifty cents a day. 
Not only did he often go over the fift 
cents, but he would stuff his stomac 
with a lot of trash. The result was poor 
digestion and a foggy brain during the 
afternoon. 

Even husbands show intelligence at 
times. Mine said to me, “Hon, why 
don't you give me a salad sandwich and 
an apple to take in every day. They'll 
hardly affect your food bills, and you can 
put the three dollars in the bank each 
week." 

Not only did my husband find the 
home-made sandwich and apple far supe- 
rior to the restaurant hash he had been 
eating, but he also found that he had 
more appetite for his dinner at home in 
the evening. Also, in avoiding the jam 
of the one-arm lunch rooms and the 
temptation to laze around and smoke 
after the so-called meal, he now finds that 
he can eat the sandwich and apple in 
fifteen minutes, and spend the remainder 
of his lunch hour walking outdoors. 

So let us mark down the first $3.00 a 
week saved. 

Next, we'll take tobacco. My husband 
had been accustomed to smoke six or 
seven five-cent cigars every day. He 
classed his smoking bills under the head- 
ing of wrong diet also. I didn't under- 
stand until he explained as follows: 

Instead of smoking half a dozen cheap 
cigars every day, he would indulge in one 
ten-center after dinner at home, and 
would permit himself two pipefuls in the 
office. Every time he craved more to- 
bacco he would stick a piece of chewing 
gum in his mouth. He tried the scheme, 
and it worked—to the betterment of our 


purse and his health and disposition. We 
soon learned that we were saving about 
$1.25 a week on smokes. 

Three dollars and $1.25 are $4.25. 

Next comes candy. During the first 
jeu of our marriage my husband had 

n in the habit of bringing home a 
dollar box of chocolates every Saturday 
night. Despite the fact that the doctor 
had warned us both against eating sweets, 
the candies would disappear before the 
week was half over. We cut out the 
candy entirely, and to our surprise found 
that we didn't miss it in the least. 

One dollar added to $4.25 makes $5.25. 

Now this bobbed hair business. 

I had been in the habit of going to the 
barber's every two weeks to have my 
hair trimmed, and just because I couldn't 
say “No” to the condescending personage 
in the white coat I’d also let him sham- 
poo and curl my hair. Then, despite my 
resolutions to the contrary, a manicurist 
would take me in hand. On leaving, I'd 
have to pay about $3.00; tips would bring 
the total up to $3.50. 

My husband had me go three weeks 
without a trim, and we found that my 
bob still looked presentable. Also, he 
hinted that I show a little spunk, cut out 
all the frills at the barber shop, and just 
have my hair cut. I found I could do this 
by sim ly setting my face hard and say- 
ing " No" to eium the barber sug- 
gested. By so doing I have cut the $3.50 
spent every other week to sixty cents 
every third week, which gives us a saving 
of about $1.50 a week. I shampoo and 
curl my own hair, and also manicure my 
nails, and find I look just as well-groomed 
as ever. 

We'll add $1.50 to $5.25, which gives 
us a total of $6.75. 


NEXT comes the question of movies. 
We were in the habit of going to the 
neighborhood theatre on Monday and 
Thursday evenings, and of course we had 
to have the best seats, which cost sixty 
cents each. That meant $2.40 a week. 
We cut down the movies to once a week, 
and instead of buying orchestra seats, we 
now sit up in the balcony, and find we 
enjoy the films much better. Our movie 
bill to-day is only eighty cents a week. 

So we'll just faek $1.60 onto $6.75, 
which gives us $8.35. 

Mind you, $8.00 a week saved—and 
without becoming miserly or stinting on 
food or clothes. Ín line with our revised 
budget, we have adopted a program of 
evening walks, rain or shine. Give up 
your sweets, walk outdoors every eve- 
ning after dinner, and see if you don't feel 
better, and find less need for diversion. 

Now do you see what my husband 
meant when he argued that a cut in the 
family budget also means improvement 
in one's health, and greater happiness? 

But one word of warning—don't go too 
far. For instance, if you are in the habit 
of dining at a restaurant occasionally. 
keep it up. It’s good for one’s “sense ot 
luxury" to throw a little money away 
now and then. Only don't do it on things 
that bring no return. MRS. E. G. H. 
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FOR TEN YEARS 


“The World's Greatest Buy" 


Everyone Says It—Sales Prove It 


Hudson’s supreme advantage is the Super-Six motor. For ten 
years it has repeated its miracle of ever wider success. Because it 
embodies a basic supremacy so excelling in power, smoothness 
and brilliant performance, that the costliest creations in a decade 
of intense competition have not disturbed its leadership. 


ONLY HUDSON CAN HAVE IT 


HUDSON 
COACH 


31250 


SEDAN 


S-PASSENGER 
5169095 
7-PASSENGER 


*:1795 


Freight and Tax Extra 


We hold it is the greatest engine 
ever built. Can its exclusive princi- 
ple have any rival in importance? 


It adds vast power without added 
weight, size, cylinders or cost. It 
almost doubles endurance. No car 
was ever smoother; and we question 
whether any ever equaled it in 
this respect. Most important of all, 
the Super-Six principle makes pos- 
sible Hudson's one great policy 
and issue—to give greatest value 
for the money. 


Of course you have pride in pos- 
sessing car qualities you know are 
unmatched. And this performance 
mastery gives innumerable advan- 


tages. You have dazzling speed 
and pick-up for any call. You have 
power that levels hills with ease. 
You have smoothness that makes 
the long journey without fatigue. 
And you have superb riding ease, 
good looks and reliability that you 
may value even more highly Pene 
spectacular qualities of speed and 
power. 


In today's Hudson, economies pos- 
sible only to the largest production 
of 6-cylinder cars in the world, 
ge value advantages never held 

y any rival. Never before was 
its supremacy in quality and price 
so outstanding. 
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You will find a special agency 
for Johnston’s Chocolates 
in one of the better class 
stores in your neighbourhood 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON 


COMPANY 


"I 
^-— 


A 
TUNE 
Weddings and Graduations 


^. Anniversaries and Birthdays 


y The Right Gift is Candy— 
* The Correct Candy, Johnstoni s 5 


OW comes June, the month of brides. 
and graduates—the month of presents — 
second only to December! 
Birthdays come every month, and holi- 
days, anniversaries, are frequent. But June — 
the month of romance= is the month of gifts. 


One who receives Johnston's Chocolates as 


a a present, appreciates it doubly; for the can 


in all the world. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONS 


The American Magazine 1 


The unusual thing on the radio 
is the usual thing on the Victrola 


The radio programs broadcast 
by the Victor Company have 
been a revelation to millions of 
"listeners in.^ The music which 
delighted them then has been and 
is available at all times through the 
medium of the Victrola and Victor 
Records—a constant revelation of 
flawless performances. 


There is bu Vic: sod thee is made byth the è V ictor Company 


ola 


V: k ctr Company, Camden,N.J. 


or Talking Machine Co. acp wien 
Canadian price-list on reques 


tr MARK 
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HART SCHAFFNER 
& MARX 


Lx] 


THIS IS THE 
SMART THING? 
ONE OF 
HART SCHAFFNER 
& MARX 
NEWEST 
STYLES 


Shoulders are accented; wider 
lapels suggest more width of 
chest; there's snugness at the hips 
and an easy, graceful drape in 
the wider trousers Gothic 
browns, Antwerp blues, Oxford 
lovat and biscuit shades are the 
new colors Those are a few of 
the things our label stands for; 

find it and you find fine quality 
and value, too 


HART SCHAFFNER : E | 
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Schools and Colleges for Girls 


FOR GIRLS 


The following classes of students are admitted: 
I. Students desiring to complete their college preparation. 
Final year students will be admitted. 

2. Students sanie to complete their high school or second- 
ary school work 

3- Students who have completed their high school or secondary school work, 
and desire to take Junior College Courses. diploma will be given 
students completing any two year course. With the exception of English 
and Literature, these courses are entirely elective. 

Special opportunities of ston in Music, Art, historical associations: 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, Pipe Organ, with eminent Boston 
masters, 

Outdoor sports. Horseback Riding (our own stables), 9 Hole Golf 
Course on the property; Tennis, Field Sports; all Winter Sports; 
Canoeing; Gymnasium, 45 by 90 ft., Swimming Pool. 

A finely, equipped school— 1o buildings. 
mestic Science, Elocution, Art, Éxcellent Secretarial Courses; 
Business Management; Junior College Courses. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1925-26 are being 
accepted in the order of their applications. 


Special cars for Western girls from Chicago September 22 


i a dci home fe 1656 Summit St, NEWTON, Mass. 


Virginia AE: 
Col llege 


Virginia College 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A standardized Junior College. Two years ac- 


credited college work permits entrance into junior 
year of leading colleges. 
Music, Art, Expression, 


Intensive elective courses. 
Domestic Science, Secre- 
tarial Training, Journalism, Library Methods. 

Stately bui dings and inviting wooded campus 
reflect the charm and dignity of one of the South’s 
leading schools. Healthful and happy school days 
with horseback riding, golf and tennis. 


MATTIE P. HARRIS, President 
MRS. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, V. P. 
Box A Roanoke, Virginia 


For Girls and Young Women 
30 states 
High School and Junior College 


standards. Strong faculty, NM 

Home Economics. Secretarial 

campus of great natural beauty enhanced by artistic 
buildings express the enchantment and traditions of 
the South. Outdoor sports in bracing mountain climate 
(Intermont). Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Private 
Baths. Select patronage. Christian influence. Catalog. 


H. G. Noffsinger, President, Box 135 Bristol, Va. 
A Select School Preparing 


The American Magazine's 
Directory of Schools 


FASSIFERN Girls for Leading Colleges 


Also offers the first year of College Courses. 

Healthful location with superb view of mts. Alt. 
2300 feet. Steam heated buildings. Small classes, 
individual attention. Teachers with college degrees. 
Piano, voice, violin, harmony, art, home economics. 
Physical culture, horseback riding, outings at Camp 
Greystone. For catalog address 


Jos, R. Sevier, D.D., Pres., Box D, Hendersonville, N. C. 


CUDDER s: 
Young Women 
Day and Boarding. New York advantages. 
(A) Posr GRADUATE Courses: 1. Secretarial 
for high school and college graduates. 


2. Domestic Science and Home Management. 
3. Social Welfare and Community Service. 


(B) HiGH ScHooL. College Prep. and general. (C) Music: voice and 
ali instruments. (D) ATHLETICS, STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS, SOCIAL 


Address MISS A. M. SCUDDER 
244 W. 72nd Street New York City 


course. 


Abbot Academy. 


Ninety-six years' devotion to the development of cv 
and intelligent womanhood. 
equipment—ample athletic fields. 


Notable school-home and 
College preparatory 


Academic course, including two years' work for 
High School graduates. Christian, 
miles from Boston. 


Miss Bertha Bailey, Principal, Andover, Mass. 


but not sectarian. 23 


Catalog. Address 


and physical culture. 
500, thirty states 


Modern equipment, 


Outdoor 
boating, 
ddress 


Mountains. 
sports, riding, 
ete. For particulars a 


BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Georgia 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Gainesville, Georgia, 50 Miles North of Atlanta 


Standard courses leading to the degrees of A. B., 
B. O. and Mus. B. Special students in music, oratory 
nnd art—household economics—secretarial branches 


Faculty of 40 college graduates—student body of 
represented 
seven fraternities—Homelike atmosphere, 
cratic spirit, Student Self-Government. 
best features of School, Club and Home. 
96 acres 
cluding up-to-date gymnasium with swimming pc 
Healthful climate in the foothills of the Blue Ri 


non-sectarian, 
demo- 
Combines 


32 buildings, in- 
I 
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LASELL SEMINARY 


Oo Menooking | bonus I village of Auburndale— ten 
miles from Boston. . 15 a 


A rob: x management ci 
the home and family. Unusual | training in music 


concert work. arce de E a T. 
College Preparatory Cour: 

Indoor and outdoor ith hletics. Gymnasium 
swimming pool. Horseback riding a feature. Booklet. 
Guy M, Winsiow, Ph.D., Principal 
141 Woodland Road Auburndale, Massachusetts 


WARRENTON Sesoor- 


SCHOOL 


Near Washington in beautiful Piedmont VM. 
College preparatory and general courses. 
conversation prevails. Home atmosphere. ]i 
learn to study and ed nature. Incule 


ogue: MLLE. Lea M. 
Boutteny, Box 50, ee 


re all 


For Girls In the Blue Ridge Mountains, four hours 
from Washington, twenty minutes from Staunton. 

main line railroads. Thorough College Preparation p 
Elective course, with one year of graduate work. Music, 
Art, Expression, Home Econ: 


omics, 
thful climate. a DARE spring water. Riding. golf, Seld 
and water pu Catal: 


JOHN NOBLE MAXWELL, President 
Basic Station Box A, Waynesboro, 


The Colonial School 


For girls. Appeals t to discrimina! 
common-sense fa In 


Atte Expression, Home 
nomi B 


MODERN Seer, be ACRE CAMPUS. 
Fall Session opens ptem! 925. atalog. 
W. Tucker, Business Bex 30, Raleigh, A. 


ing. r y 
May Helen Yerkes Box 345 


Martha Washington Seminary 

| r Girls 

} py healthful NH oJ brostin estate, = 
ba 

CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


For Girls. Last years of high school; TO Fears vanced 
elective course. Special | on phasis on music, art - 


Twelve-acre cam pus; i life; advan of the 
national capital. Address yoy, ot s 
Chase EN W: 


Ph.D.. Box A, Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. C. 
THE ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls Greenwich, Connecticut 
In the country. One hour from New York. 
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ONE au 
Kendall Hall 
SCHOOL fr GIRLS 


ACCREDITED. College preparation 
—general courses. 50 minutes from 
Boston. 40-acre estate—woods and 
seashore. Historic trips, 
Horseback riding, tennis, 
sailing. 
For illustrated catalog 
write 
Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Kendall 


Box 316 
Prides Crossing, Mass. 


t Annes School 


THE VIRGINIA GIRLS SCHOOL NEAR ITS UNIVERSITY 


Episcopal. Exceptional environment of culture. Thorough 
College Preparation. Girls 8 to 18 years. Mountain Climate. 
Open Air Methods. Illustrated Catalog. Box A, Charlottesville, Va. 


MISS SAYWARD'S SCHOOL 


Girls. iburb of Philadelphia, Coll Preparatory and Secre- 
Dod Eosceos tacks Paces Bejence: ^ Physical training, Out- 
ing. evelops character, 

Write Dept. A. 


MISS JANET SAYWARD, Principal, Overbrook, Pa. 


fee: tp. Ghe Castle 


— Miss Mason's School 
for Girls 
Box 354, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, NewYork 


The Collegiate School cii. 


Accredited. Offers General, College Preparatory, Special 
Courses—2 year post-graduate work, vocational, cultural, 
Beautiful Spanish buildings. Outdoor life a reality. 


` 


84th year. Miss Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals. 

1008 West Adams Street Los Angeles, Cal. 

HILLCREST Seme: 
School 

16th year. For girls from 5 to 14. Best home influences. 


Limited number. Unusual advantages in music. Only 
normal, healthy children are accepted. Miss SARAH M. 
Davison, PRIN., Box 4A, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Martha Washington College For Young Women 


Delightful climate, 2,200 feet elevation. 61st year. 2 years pre- 
atory and 2 years sollege work. Strong departments Music, Art, 
ression, Domestic Scien Physical Education, Secretarial 

Science. All sports. References required. Terms $520. 


C. D. Curtis, President Box A Abingdon, Va. 


TheBirminghamSchoolfor Girls 


Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and 
courses for girls not going to college. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Catalog. Address Secretary, Box 
145, Birmingham, Pa. 


Mary Baldwin College and Mary Baldwin Seminary 


For Young Ladies Established 184 Staunton, Virginia 


Term begins Sept. 10th. In Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 

Unsurpassed climate, modern equipment. Courses: Collegiate, 4 

ears, A. B. Degree; Preparatory, 4 years. Music, Art, Expression, 
Bomestic Science. Athletic. Gyminestam and Field: Catalog. 
Kenosha 


KEMPER HALL 5:255, 


(Episcopal) School for girls on North Shore one hour from 
Chicago. College preparatory and general courses. Music, 
Art, Domestic Science. On the lake. Outdoor and indoor 
sports. Address— The PRINCIPAL. 


Jt Mary-of-the-Woods 


Standard College for Women. Conservatory of Music, 
School of Art. Commissioned High School for Girls. Gym- 
nasium, Swimming, Riding, Tennis, Golf, etc. Address 
fhe Secretary, Box 59, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. 


(Dssinin g 
School for Girls 


Upper and Lower Schools. Clara C. Fuller, Principal 
Box 6 W, Ossining-on-Hudson, New York, 


SAINT MARY'S HALL 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


Episcopal school for girls. New modern, fire-proof building and 
mnasium. Junior college, college preparatory and general courses. 
vantages in music and art. Large campus for outdoor sports. 
. Rev. F. A. McElwain, Rector. Amy Louise Lowey, Principal. Box A 


CENTENARY COLLEGE and CONSERVATORY 


For girls and young women. Est. 1884. Junior College 
and High School. Accredited. sic, Art, Home Econom- 
ics. In beautiful East Tennessee Valley. 5 buildings. Ath- 
letics. Swimming. Rates $500—$750. Catalog. 

Dr. J. W. MALONE, Pres., Box A, Cleveland, Tenn. 


GLENDALE 


JUNIOR COLLEGE AND PREPARATORY 
Wounded 1853. Distinctive school for young women. Home atmos- 

ere. Suburban to Cinci nati. Fully accredited. ^ Flat rate $1000 
With music. Address DR. ` WOMAS F. MARSHALL, Box 4, Glendale, Ohio. 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


SULLINS COLLEGE 


VIRGINIA PARK 
For Girls and Young Women 


Beautiful situation in Elevated Park overlooking the 

City of Bristol, in the healthful mountain climate 
of “Old Virginia." Founded 1870, rebuilt completely in 
1917. Modern new buildings, every room has a bath at- 
tached. Health record unexcelled. Fine outdoor life, 
Horseback-riding, Swimming and Gymnastics are given 
to every pupil without extra cost. 100-acre campus with 
beautiful lake and water sports. Accredited High School 
and Junior College. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science, Journalism and Secretarial Courses. Students from 
40 states and foreign countries. Early application advised; 
references requested. For catalogue and book of views address 


W. E. MARTIN, Ph. D., Pres., Box F, BRISTOL, VA. 


Lake Sycamore a feature of out door life on Mbare 


XFORD 
o|]e2e/6- Women 


Founded 1830 
Grade: Standard four-year course 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 


Training for educated women 
BOSTON 


One-year course includes 


* technical, economie and with B. A. degree. l 
90 Marlboro Street broad business training, Economics with B. 8. Ae T 
Preparing for &iperior poz Special Courses: Violin, Cello, 
NEW YORK pz olce, Piano with B. M. degree. 


‘Two-year normal courses in 
Household Economics, Publio 
School Music and Art. 

Faculty: Trained in foremost unt- 
versities of Europe and America. 

Location: In beautiful, healthful 
college town, one hour from 
Cincinnati. 

Rates: $450. Write for “Seven 
Points" and catalog. 


Two-year course includ- 
ing six college subjects for 
students not desiring col- 
lege, but wishing a cultur- 
al as well as business edu- 
cation. 


247 Park Avenue 


PROVIDENCE 
155 Angell Street 


Seven months’ course— 
executive training for col- 
lege women and women 
with business experience. 


Residence School in 
Boston 


Bishopthorpe girls enjoy profitable study and all 
those recreat 

lightful—Riding, Tennis, Swimming in the School's 
own Pool, Dramatics, School Dances, and occasional * 
chaperoned tripsto New York and Philadelphia 
only two hours distant. 

Mr. and Mrs. Claude N. Wyant 


ELEANOR N. ADAMS, Ph. D., President, Box 40, OXFORD, Ohio 


e Manor 


Worthwhile Courses 
Some girls elect the College Preparatory Course. 
Others take advantage of the unusual opportunity 
to study Home Economics, Interior Decoration, 
Costume Design, Secretarial Work, Expression, 
Art, Music or Arts and Crafts. 
Write for the new illustrated catalog 
Box 249 Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


Bisbopth 


Congenial School Life 


ons that make school life really de- 


Principals 


TIT 


anc ore e a RET 


* 


WARD-BELMONT. 
For GiRLS AN D YOUNG WOMEN 


Excellent academic standards, extensive grounds, the most modern and complete equipment plus 
the charming dignity of the South.  Ward-Belmont offers 2 years college, 4 years preparatory 
work to meet individual needs. Strong Art and Mu Departments. Special emphasis on 
Literature, Expression, Physical Training, Domestic Science, Secretarial. Horseback riding and 
outdoor sports. Swimming pool and gymnasium. References required. Applications for 1925- 
26 should be made at once. Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT, Belmont Heights, Box 8, Nashville, Tenn. 
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GULF-PARK 


BY-THE-SEA 


Nationally patronized 
school emphasizing the two- 
year Junior College and four- 


year High School courses. 
Also Music, Art, Expression, 
Home Economics, Secreta- 


rial, Physical Education. On 
the Gulf. Delightful climate. 
Year-round sports. Catalog. 


Pres. Richard G. Cox 
Box T Gulfport, Miss. 


Frances Shimer School "i £e 


For Girls and Young Women. 9 modern buildings, 
new college dormitory. Campus 25 acres. College 
department two years with diploma. Four years 
academy work. Home Economics. Music. Art. Golf. 
Hockey. 73rd year. Term opens September 9, 1925. 
Catalog. Address 

Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean 


Box 649, Mt. Carroll 
Illinois 


— The Carmel 
W soli for Girls 


On RE\ Lake Gleneida. 49 miles from New 
York. Small classes. New building for Junior 
School. 60th year. Catalog. Address Box 610, Carmel, N.Y. 


» Standard college for girls. Bach- 

t S elor and Master Degrees. Cul- 
tural and vocational education 

0llQ €3€ e» combined. Art. UnexcelledCon- 
servatory of Music. Athletics. 

Catalog. Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE ssec 


One year or two year courses for H. S. graduates, Music, 
'Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Social Training. ym. 
Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Historic pilgrimages. Rate $700. 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M., 234 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


St. Paul’s distinctive 
— School for Ens : 
lege 
"Mose aad dramatic eris rea, Ska Skalier Boim: 


dome idine Te 
tractive in o R. A. Moore, Principais 


Ave., St. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


College Preparatory, General and Cultural Courses. 


Each girl's pe Eel observed and developed. Book- 
let on application eroe West Newton 131. 
LUCY ELLIS ALLEN West Newton, Mass. 
Close personal touch 
entenary and instruction for 
cach girl. Six diploma 
olle iate courses. Fine democrat- 
i irit, sensible d 
nsti ute Ferulations Bipby 
school life. Beautiful hill country near New York 
City. 50 acres. 5 modern buildings. Swimming 
pool 51st year. Catalog. 
ROBERT J. TREVORROW, D. D., President 
Box 105 Hackettstown, N. J. 


Mi C , Sch for Girls of Re- 
Iss Compton s SCHOO] tarded Mentality 
(Awarded Grand Prize at St. Lowis Exposition) 

For girls of 8 to 18 years of age requiring 
special instruction. 

Pupils are trained to think, act, and observe for 
themselves and are fitted for the highest degree of 
usefulness and happiness they arc capable of attain- 
ing. Number limited to nine. Five teachers, Tuition 
$1200. (no extras.) For booklet address 


Fanny A. Compton, Principal, 3801 Flad Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage 
Designed for the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and professional lines. 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Work, Household 


B. A. and B. S. de- 


Economics and Nursing. 
grees. Address Secretary. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y. 
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z S = x Toma 
National Park 
Seminarg 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph. D., LL. D., President 
For girls. In suburbs of Washington, D. C. Two- 


year Junior College with special and vocational 
courses. College Preparatory. All sports. Address 


Registrar, Box 184, Forest Glen, Maryland 


CUMNOCK SCHOOL 


An old California day and resident school with 
splendid new buildings.  Thirty-first year. 
Fall term opens October 6th. eservations 
now being accepted. School of Expression 
(College Grade), Specializing in Voice and 
Diction; Literary Interpretation; Story-telling; 
Dramatics; Journalism; Music Dept. Acad- 
emy, an accredited High School in Class “A.” 
Junior School. Write for Catalog A. Summer 
school opens June 16th. 


Helen A. Brooks, A. M., Director 
5353 West Third Street Los Angeles 


AVERETT COLLEGE For Young Women 


Founded 1859. H. S. and Jr. College Courses. Accredited. 

Attractive new bldgs. Mod. Equip., Gym., Swimming 

l. Music, Home Econom., Secretarial, Art, etc. Rates 
65. Illus. catalogue and view book. 


James P. Craft, A. M. (Harvard), Pres. — - — - — Bex AM, Danville, Va. 


VIRGINIA, Danville. , FOR GIRLS 
Randolph-Macon Institute i fmited to 


100. DEUS preparato: ant special courses for those 
Moaie, ui EE At ome it uu iri 

e, um. 
E ME A E d 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


28 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
Aces Skatina Pend. "Atblede Fields. 6 Buildings Gyesaeulone 


MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principal 


COLUMBUS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Est. 1898. College preparatory and general courses. Strong 
on fundamentals. Much personal attention. Large ath- 
letic field. Upper and Lower Schools. Address Business 
Manager, Columbus School for Girls, Columbus, Ohio. 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


Standard courses — A. B., B. 8. in Home Economics, and 
B. M. in Music. Practical courses in Education, English Speech 
and Art. Ten new buildings. 125 acres. Our own farm and 
dairy. Catalog and book of Views. 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL. D., Box A, Frederick; Md. 


Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. An accredited high school. 
Girls prepared for all colle General courses, 
miuno a art, domestic science. serito 

Box A 


Anna A. Raymond, A. M 
Minutes from 


GLEN] EDEN E Avenue (N. Y.) 
eh studies, electi: also 
ite , art, n 
Ei. 3 Kor re FLUE Eum IMG cing. 
GLEN EDEN, GLENBROOK ROAD, STAMFORD; CONN. 
Academic, College-Preparatory and 
Junior College courses. Fully ac- 
arre credited. Co- separates with the 
University ob Ch cago. Freperes for 
colleges and universities. 

School for Exceptional advantages in mu- 
, sic, art, home economics and dra- 
@irls matic art. All athletics, includin, 
horseback riding, swimming an 
(ous ; D GL OMY. WE] basket ball. Home School in fire- 
proof buildings, with spacious 

grounds, located on finest Boulevard. 42nd year. 

Fall term begins September 3rd. For catalog and book 
of views, address Box 30, 4515 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago. 
1906 Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 1925 
School for Girls and Junior Conservatory of Music. 
Aim — Full Development of True Womanhood. Regu- 
lar and Special Courses. Accredited School of Music. 
Special classes for college preparation. Intensive 

training. 

New Arts Building and Auditorium completed 
before opening in September. Every dormitory room 
communicates with bath. Twenty-acre athletic field, 
twenty-five-acre campus, one-hundred-and-twenty- 
eix-acre farm adjoining campus. 

May each year spent at seashore. Work not inter- 
rupted. Wholesome work and wholesome play make 
wholesome womanhood. Golf (nine holes), tennis, 
hockey, basketball, canoeing, horseback riding, track. 
Catalog and views upon request. Rates $900. 

FRANK S, MAGILL, A, M., Headmaster, Boa B 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


Lindenwood 
College 


50 minutes from St. Louis 

One of the oldest and 
most progressive colleges 
for women in the Southwest. 
Founded 1827. Two and 
four year courses. Liberal 
Arts, Fine Arts and Voca- 
tional departments. 

cellent Music School 

Special courses in Home 
Economics, Art, Oratory 
and Business. 138 acres. 
Brimming pool, golf. Cat- 
alog. 

JOHN L. ROEMER, D.D., President 


Roemer Hall Box 925, St. Charies, Missouri 


A school which appeals to girls preparing for 
leading colleges and to high school graduates de- 


siring advanced courses. The broadening inter- 
ests acquired at Ferry Hall enrich the daily life 
and contribute to a happy, useful womanhood. 
Attractive campus extends to beach front on 
Lake Michigan. Suburban to Chicago. Splendid 
gymnasium, swimming pool, all outdoor sporte. 
Horseback riding. 57th year. Catalog. 
MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal 
Box 328, Lake Forest, Ilinois 


Southern Seminary 
A School of Character 


For girls. Blue Ridge Mts. College Preparatory, 4 
years; seminary and collegiate, 2 years. Cult uA 
advantages. Music, Art, Expression, Home Eco- 
nomics, Physical 
Eae e ed Com- 
cialcourses. Es- 
pecially noted for 
ealtb, Home Life, 
Character Building. 
Gymnasium, Riding 
58th year. 


R.L. m Pres. 
Box 


Buena Vista, Va. 


OAKHURST 


Reader Preparatory and for Giris. 
mt French teacher. department Ramet 


«cu IBS HELEN F: KENDRICK, Principal 
729 Oak Street, Walnut Hills Cincinnati, Obie 


Special Schools 


Business 
Administration 
Training for young men of executive caliber. 


Courses: Business Administration; Sales- 
manship and Marketing; Accounting. 


HESE TWO-YEAR COURSES are of 
college grade becausein the subjects cov- 
ered, the content is of the same grade as in 
the usual four-year college course, and the 
total number of credit hours is nearly equiv- 
alent. Burdett College places emphasis on 
actual practicefeatures. Graduates very suc- 
cessful. Courses for young women: Secre- 
tarial; Normal. Founded 1879. 
Send for year book to 
I. L. Lindabury, Director, 18 Boylston Sts 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BOSTON 


Theatre 


c A yl and Fail 
jourses for Acting, Teaching, ID 
m o iot NN 
DIRECTORS Singi A ANCING 
g, Fine Arts and Photo; 
Alan Da irr: ei Eoi Developing 
Wm. A. Drai ! Alviene Art Theatre und St 


Henry Miller 
Sir John Martin- 


SCHUUL 
NS THE 
+* 


Harvey A etai Doliy aere Evelyn La 
J.J. Shubert Nora Bayes, Taylor Holmes, Lady" 
Vivian M. Astor, Gloria Gould. Bishop others 


Marguerite Clark 
Write 8 > 
Eose Cophlan xiv Sg a ho 43 West Tå 


OPTOMETRY Es ncmpe = 


tered by the Universite of the State o! New Y 


thoroughly and rehensiv G t mret read mein Y. 
practice in all statas. Writs Mer E Tæ 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY ` 
68 S. Washington St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Schools and Colleges for Boys Schools and Colleges for Boys 


N STAUNTON 
i | MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


E An Ideal Home School 
[es for Manly Boys 


wsl 
Q 


ING 
NNC FINANCE & BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


E STATE AUTHORIZED COLLEGE DEGREE IN 2 YEARS INSTEAD OF 4 
^| (Same credit hours asin 4 year regular U niversity course) 
$ ACHIEVEMENTS of typical graduates of RIDER courses of Bank- 


ing, General Business, Managerial, Secretarial Science, Finance, 
Teacher training. In the Links (1) President of Trenton Trust Co., 


Boys from 44 States last session. One of the 
most distinguished schools in America. Boys from 


10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 


IN d 2 Pres. Y. M. C. A., Past Pres. Chamber of Commerce. (2) President 
pe: Government Academies or Business. vm owner sf F. W. wee Pg. Co., Nominee for Governor, 
— PE WERE d j ; fayor. (3) Office Manager large Manufacturing plant. (4) Im- 
= 1600 feet share sae eek, pests Gay. ae portant Secretarial position in Princeton University. (5) Certified 
N Bean ‘ful Vall 9 4 pu dedi i y kt P ERN ublie Accountant (C. P. A.) and member state commission of Certified 

Te ui va e t Hi "dpa e Pai seal Public Accountants. (6) Normal commercial teacher with first year's sal- 
I f bid n, Sei rude b d d tone. 1 arentai ary of $170 per month. (7) Graduated only 2 years ago and now on 
"b discipline. Separate building and special teachers accountancy staff United Hotels Corporation. (8) Court Reporter, 


4 for younger boys. Military training develops 
AL obedience, health, manly carriage. Shady lawns, 
expensively equipped gymnasium,swimming 
t pool, athletic park. Daily drills and exercises in 
. open air. Boys from homes of culture and 
refinement only desired. Personal, individual 
instruction by our tutorial system. Academ 
sixty-four years old. Complete plant, full 
equipment, abeclutly fireproof. Charges, $700. 
Catalog free. Address 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. S., President 
Box A Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 


P esa icis 


and world's champion shorthand writer; eight years stenographic sec- 
retary to former President Wilson. The college is located 75 min. from 
New York, surrounded by the plants of the nation's leading industries. 
INSURE Success by attending RIDER College, TRENTON, N. J. 
For catalog address the Secretary. 


"LINKED UP WITH BIG BUSINESS" / 


n" Military Institute 


MILITARY 
ULVER ACADEMY 


On Lake Maxinkuckee ' , 
Fromallparts of the country 
boys come to Culver—and 
there acquire the Culver 
spirit of achievement in 
work and play. Hard study, 
manly sport—Culver's able 
staff and progressive meth- 


An Endowed School for 
800 carefully selected boys 


Invites Your Personal Investigation 


Superior preparation for college or business, 
insured by an experienced faculty, special 
study hours, modern classrooms and labo- 
ratories. Unusually successful in training 
boys, with a staff that understands boys and 


of her claim to excellence in 


^ is s LOCATION EQUIPMENT ods, plus the magnificent 

= how toteach them. Efficient military train- INSTRUCTION SCHOOL SPIRIT Culver equipment—and 

A ing and carefully supervised athletics devel- ATHLETICS boys go out with non en- 

` op sturdy bodies. Year-round outdoor sports. Separate Lower School a ea tir phy” 

Mild, healthful climate. Gymnasium, swim- For Catalog address college, YUM, C. A. and 

ming pool. Moderate charges. Catalog. p JOHN C. SHARPE, LL. D. Headmaster A HRS Tu Dee. Men 

& COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Superintendent pja Soie mation Culver, Ind. 
1 Box 113 Sweetwater, Tennessee 


For earnest boys with college vision. Prepares for all colleges | 


- Y 
z HORPE for BO S and technical schools. High standards of scholarship maintained. 
OSS) eee 


—under 15 years. ACCREDITED” ACADEMY, WORC STER, A school of far-reaching prestige. Equipment approximates a 


*Character First On Lake—hour north of one million dollar investment. Graduate clubs in colleges and 
Chicago. Uniforms. Semi-Military. Athletics. representative cities. "The Worcester spirit, "To achieve the 

^ Catalog of: THORPE, Box A, LAKE FOREST, ILL. ACADEMY honorable." Complete facilities for all athletics. Rates $1000. 

fe Send for illustrated catalog. | 


- -— Est. 1833 


very Inch a Man 


Clear-eyed, sturdy, keen- 
minded and  clean-minded. 
Resourceful, courteous, 

‘ I| dependable and honest. 
MI Such are the possibilities 
for the lad who places him- 


Address: The Registrar, Worcester, Mass. 


ERKIOMEN opporttnity 
For the Boy who wants to Make Good 


, Unsurpassed Record of Graduates in College and Life Occupations. 
Small Classes and Personal Attention Permit Rapid College Preparation. 


Á i ¢ ; Wi Mp Moderate rates for the beneflt of ambitious A large percentage of graduates are honor men 
self in harmony with ST. self-supporting boys are a thirty-year tra- and leaders at Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Penn- 
JOHN'Smethod. Theaim dition of Perkiomen. sylvania, Lehigh, Penn State and other colleges. 
of St. John’s training 1s Twenty-acre Athletic Field, Gymnasium. All athletics under expert coaches. 


Good Business Course for Boys not going to College. General Course and Music. 
Separate Junior School with Home Care for Younger Boys. Wholesome Influence. 
Illustrated Catalog and Record of Boys sent on Request. 


OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D. D., Principal Box 120, Pennsburg, Pennsylvania 


Two Years’ Engineering Course With Diploma 


high, the results gratify- 
ing. The men who direct 
it are men of experience. 
Problems that the average 
parent meets once or twice 
in a lifetime, they have 
met hundreds of times. 
Their judgment is sound, their 
vision broad. Your boy will 
benefit by contact with them 
Summer Tutoring School. Send 
for catalog. Box 18 F, 


Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


| Sit Johns Bien 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


and Degree 


Civil Mechanical Electrical Chemical 
Compact courses of essentials. Rich in higher mathematics, higher science, 
mechanical drawing and field work. Planned for those short in time and money, 
but strong in purpose. Courses distinguished alike for what is em- 
braced and what 15 omitted. Adapted to 


CNCBANwSS Ns 


Engineers with Practical Experience desiring a Degree 
No Entrance Examination or High School Diploma Required 


Indispensable preliminary work provided for students with only elementar: 
School education Modern laboratories, apparatus, Library. If interested, 
besure to write. Expenses low. For catalog address 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, Box A-6 - Angola, Ind. 


'The American Magazine 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


A special technical school with concise but comprehensive course in Electrical Engineering. Non- 
essentials eliminated. Thorough knowledge of underlying principles emphasized. Theory and practice 
&re closely interwoven in class-room and laboratory. 


Electrical Engineering in One Year 


The course is designed for earnest, ambitious young men of limited tíme and means. 
Curriculum includes mathematics, mechanical drawing and intensive shop work. 
Students construct motors, install wiring, test electrical machines. Graduates are qual- 
ified to enter the electrical field at once. 

Bliss men hojd responsible positions throughout the world. Thoroughly equipped fire- 
proof dormitories, dining ball, laboratories and shops. Prepare for your profession in the 
most interesting city in the world. Established 1893. Send for catalog. Address 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 326 Takoma Avenue Washington, D. C. 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE E 
"OF MINES | cono Tiu 


A state institution, established 1886, is in session eleven 
months each year and offers 


REGULAR FOUR YEAR ENGINEERING 


COURSE IN THREE YEARS 


Many M. C. M. graduates have become prominent in 
the mining industry and their success may be attributed 
to the combination of practical and theoretical training. 
Seven large buildings, including club house and gym- 
nasium, provide laboratories and lecture rooms for the 
Mining, Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Metallurgical, 
Chemical, (Geological, Physics, Mathematics, and 

gu Departments; Excellent living conditions in fine 
en A ial town. For descriptive book address, Regis- 
trar, Michi College of Mines, 258 College 
Ave., Houghton, Mich. 


IAM 415T YEAR 
ILITARY INSTITUT 


A working, progressive school which develops 
initiative and leadership. Essentially college 
preparatory, but fits for business life. A mili- 
tary system that produces healthy, active 
bodies and erect, manly carriage. Our ideal: The 
scholarly gentleman with sound moral character 
and right principles. Long, enviable record. Finest 
social and recreational activities. Summer Camp, 
bit ugust. Member Ass’n Military Colleges 
a Schools of U.S. For catalog address 
Cor. Orvon Gnarr Brown, PRES., Box 254 


GERMANTOWN DAYTON, OHIO 


St Johns School 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
A school that really fite boys for higher education or business, 
College preparatory with high standard of academic work. 
Small classes insure individual instruction. Military training, 
together with physical culture and athletics, inculcates man] 


—— 
"m" " : 
Study Mining Engineering 
at the oldest Mining College in the United States, located in heart 
of nation's greatest mining districts, where practically every ore 
is mined and smelted; 10 buildings, mine camp equipped for 
practical instruction. Tuition nominal. Students in demand. 
Four-year courses in Metal Mining, Metallurgy, Geological 
Engineering and Petroleum Engineering, leading to degrees. 
Scholarships for each state and for foreign countries available to 
students entering the freshman class. Ask for (special Catalog 


free. 
di Autumn Term Begins Sept. 9, 1925 


Registrar, School of Mines, P. O. Box V, Golden, Colorado 


A college preparatory school 
with a record for sound scholar- 
ship, manly character and high 
ideals. 
Military training under ex- 
rts detailed by U. S. War 
Yept. All athletics under 8 
coaches — 16 buildings, 240 
acres. Business course, Sum- 
mer School Address 


Box A Faribault, Minn. 


Go South to School? KA) 


Fine climate. Good water. Healthy. In beautiful 
- Miss. hill country. Grounds 100 acres. Outdoor 
A sports all year round. Military training. Rifle 
4 range. Swimming pool New buildings. 46 years 

y old. Thousands of South's leading 
HH US THT urne. men among alumni. An endowed 
As fi am 


bie eh ni IÑ ao school hence tui- 


bearing, and promptitude. Gymnasium. Swimming é xi i LEE AM tion only $430. 
unior or un r le tal . - 
WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A. M., Prin. | MSC 24 CL Wa CUT PTT DA 


PORT GIBSON, MISS. 


NARGA Military School 


ACCREDITED. Trains for Character. 4modernly 
equipped buildings. 85 miles south of Chicago. 
Endowed—hence moderate expense. Catalog of 


COL. J. A. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. A, ONARGA, ILL. 


UNIOR Military Academy 


Boys 5-14. Kindergarten through 8th grade. Modified 
military system. Open 12 mos. in year. 1200 ft. alt. 
83 miles east Nashville. Moderate rates. Catalog. 
Headma: Box A Bloomington Springs, Tenn. | 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


LEXINGTON, MO, 43 MILES FROM KANSAS CITY 
Oldest Military School west of the Mississippi River. "HIGH SCHOOL, JUNIOR COL 
LEGE and SEPARATE GRADE SCHOOL for younger boys. 50-acre campus. Indoor 
swimming pool wit eated and filtered water. Allathletics. Accredited. Government 
supervision. R. O. T. C. For catalog address COL. S. SELLERS, Box A, Lexington, Mo. 


Recitation Building 


Lake Forest Academy for Boys 


NON-MILITARY HONOR IDEALS 
DISTINCTIVELY COLLEGE PREPARATORY—diploma admits to ALL 
certificate universities—also preparation for Yale, Princeton, Harvard, etc. 


68th year. An endowed school, not for profit. Non-military with friendly co- 
operation between faculty and students develops character and good com- 


SHATTUCK| 
SCHOOL 


radeship. Modern buildings. Thorough physical training and all athletics. 
One hour north of Chicago on Lake Michigan. For catalog address: 


John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, Box 149, Lake Forest, Illinois 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


PEDDIE 


An Endowed School for Boys 


Prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Special preparation for College 
Entrance Board Examinations. Six 
Forms including two grammar grades. 
Boys from 30 states and graduates in 26 
colleges. Because of generous endow- 
ment, Peddie offers superior advantages. 


More than half a million now being ex- 
pended in new equipment, including new 
Alumni Athletic Field. 60-acre campus. 
Athletics for every boy. 60th year. 
Catalog. 


Roger W. Swetland, LL. D., Headmaster 
Box BY, Hightstown, N. J. 


SUFFIELD 


An endowed scheol for boys, rich in traditions, modern in 
methods. Complete individual development through class 
room, athletics, and school life. Co preparatory, busi- 
ness courses. Junior School. Booklet. REV. BROWNELL 
GAGE, Ph. D., Headmaster, 16 High Street, Suffield, Conn, 


Morgan Park 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


In country surroundings. 14miles 
from Chicago. 80 per cent of last 
year's class entered leading col- 
leges. Very strong faculty—20 men 
for 200 boys. West Point graduate 
emphasizes honor, promptitude 
and leadership. Vocational lectures. 
'Teacher-conducted trips 
to Chicago's art and in- 
dustrial centers. Well- 
coached athletics. Not 
conducted for profit. 
Lower School with sepa- 
rate building for younger 
boys. Catalog. 52nd year. 


Col. H. D. Abells, Box 1125, Morgan Park, Chicago, 


AUGUSTA 


Military Academy 
(Roller’s School) 


A modern school with a country location in the 
famous Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Endorsed 
by the Virginia Military Institute and other uni- 


TA 


versities. Army Officers detailed by the War 
ent. Junior R. O. T. C. $300 000 plant 
with absolutely fire-proof barracks. All modern 


improvements. Splendid athletic eld. 300 acres. 
Cadet Band of 24 pieces. Able faculty of college 
Supervised athletics. Ride range and target prac- 
Su a cs. an 
top under nal su rvislon. Enroliment limited 
to arb ya trom 22 states and 4 foreign Somme 
es year. y- session begins tem 
23rd. Rates $650. uf 
Member of the Association of Military Colleges and 
A 'R Koola of the United States 
For catalog address Col. T. J. Roller or Maj. Chas. 
S. Roller, Jr., Prins., Fort Defiance, Virginia. 


Saint John's School 


A College Preparatory School with a rnili- 
tary system that develops manliness, obedience 


and honor. Business course. 
for younger boys. Extensive campus in the 
hills. Well-planned recreation and athletics. 
Riding School with excellent stable of horses. 
Swimming pool. Write for illustrated catalogue. 
Address 

GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres. 
Box 116 Manlius, New York 


Separate school 


Nw 
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Schools and Colleges for Boys 


PAGE 


Military Academy 


A big school for little boys 

Page stands in a class by itself as 
& military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy needs. It 
means manly little men who will 
grow into courageous, successful big 
men. Parents appreciate the atmos- 
phere of sympathy, understanding 
and encouragement for their little 
boys at Page. This is the largest 
school of its kind in America. 

The catalog will surely interest 
you. Write for it to 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 


Route 7, Box 935 


Pillsbury Academy 


An endowed college preparatory school for boys. 
80° of graduates go to college. Individual in- 
struction. Supervised dormitories. 16 acres of 
well-kept lawn and noble shade trees. 7 buildings, 
Unusual facilities for athletics, including swimming, 
tennis, track and fleld sports. Military drill. Rate 

$700. For illustrated catalog address 
MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D., Principal 
Box 397-A, Owatonna, Minn. 


OF PRINCETON 
P decent Resident A 


- 


Princeton C TEE for older ||Princefon; 
Harvard s examinations but toreaere Harvard 


trance 
Yale college work with credit. 


John G. Hun, Ph. D., 102 Stockton St., Princeton, N. J. 


nii Military Academy 


Pleat Chatham Training 


TUUM SUE E ecc water ic: 


A. H. Camden, A. B., President Va., Chatham, Box A 


SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY 


ares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolls: Univ. 
Salifornia’s highest Scholastic rating hristian ine 


water sports all year. Summer session 
July 1 - Sept. 1. Address ° 
COL. THO: 


Catalogue. 
» A. DAVIS, Bex A, Pacific Besch Sta., San Disgo, Cal. 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 
risnary end Gramair 


A Special $chool—Exciusi 
Grades. In session 12 months 


Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306-A, Palo Alto, Cal. 


SEALE ACADEMY, Military—?^7 of =" 
to the em io ool TI in uer gr wooded ig 
modern gymnasium, seven-acre athletic field. Outdoor work 
and athletics all year. Catal E qreenvila C , Emery, 
Headmaster, Box A, Palo Alto, C. 


. FISHBVS oou LITARY 


Diploma to all colleges. Small NcWnoN: Coe etd rt facul Nw 
$250,000 fire-proof equipment. O. T. under U. S. Wi 
Dept. Catalog. Col. M. H. je Box A, Waynesboro, Va. 


ESTERN MILITARY ACAD EMY 


i Character training. 
letics. CATALOG of R. L. Jackson, Sec. 
MILITARY 


BINGHAM ‘StHoor 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., “The Land of the Sky” 


132 years of successful 
training. Superb location in 
world-famous climate. Health 
record unsurpassed. Buildings 
one-story brick, on cottage plan, 
for safety, sanitation and serv- 
ice. Thorough training by ex- 
perienced teachers, in small 
classes. R.O. T. C. Unit. All 
athletics. National patronage. Lower school for boys 
12to 14. Address Box A. 


COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt. Emeritus 
COL. S. R. McKEE, Superintendent 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


California 
Military A cademy 


of poto Atto E. 


A distinctive school of high stand- 
ards, with best modern equip- 
ment. In Santa Clara Valley, 
famous for sunshine and almost 
perfect climate. 28-acre school estate adjoins 
Stanford University. Big swimming pool and 
bath house. Fine athletic field; all sports and 
all-year outdoor life. 

Scholastic work under experienced specialists. 
Classes limited to 10. West Point military train- 
ing directed by ex-officers of regular army. 
Careful social training. For catalog address 
Secretary, Mayfield, California. 


Greenbrier 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Near the famous White Sulphur Springs, on main line 
of the C. & O. Railway. 00 feet elevation. Fire- 
proof barracks, costing ,000.00 under construc- 
tion. Accredited school, absolutely thorough in- 
struction. Small classes, military training, pro- 
moting physical development and leadership qualities. All ath- 
letics, expert coaches. Charges $600.00.  filustrated catalog. 
COL. H. B. MOORE, A. M., Prin. 
Box 23 . ‘Lewisburg, W. Va. 


VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL 


Valley, Wyoming via Cody — Thorough 
college preparation. 8000-acre, complete- 
ly equipped western ranch. Intensive in- 


struction by college graduates to meet 
college entrance requirements, with real 
ranch and mountain life. Each boy has his 


own horse. Polo, Trapping, Rifle Range, 


Athletics. Week-end saddle tri Cata- 
log. Valley Ranch Eastern ffice, 70 
East 45th Street, New York City. 


WILBRAHAM ACADEMY 


A College Preparatory School for Boys. Thorough work 
in fundamental subjects. 100 years’ experience in training 
for life, leadership and service. 


Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster Wilbraham, Mass. 


EEKSKILL 


Military Academy. Established 1833. 
College preparatory. Long, enviable record. 

Certificate privileges. Upper and Lower Schools, 

Address Principals, Box A-6, Peekskill, N, Y. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


Founded 1855 
College Preparatory and General Courses. A true home 
school with Christian atmosphere. Athletics. Music. 
Send for Booklet. 


Edwin P, Brown, Box GA 


" 
Huntington Summer School 
Preparation for all college and technical echool examinations. 
llth year. Large staff of expert teachers and tutors. Dormi- 
tories. Swimming pool. ennis Sn Send for booklet, 
"How to Prepare for College." Ina A. Funen, A. M., 


Headmaster, 316 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Christian Preparatory 


Stony Brook School for Boys 


Small classes, college trained faculty. Prepares for lead- 
ing colleges. Character building. Unusually fine equip- 
ment in grounds and buildings. 2 Sports. Catalog. 
Address Box A, Stony Brook, N. 


Che Raymond Riordon School 


Hig VOR Ulster County, New York 
Primary thru c "olles ge Proparatary: Thorough academi- 
cally—sane in athletics—balanced in study—work—play. 
Individual development of each boy. 


Catalog. 


| Mc Callie School 


A home school for boys over 
12. Non-sectarian, but Bible 
is given an important place in 
curriculum. Prepares boys for 
college, technical schools and 
Christian citizenship. Small 
classes, individual instruction, 
good scholarship. Military 
training for discipline. Whole- 
some associates. Splendid build- 
ings with modern equipment. 
Honor system prevails. 1-acre 
outdoor concrete pool. Gym- 
nasium. Catalog. 


The McCALLIE SCHOOL 
Box M Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


—— 


KEMPER 


MILITARY S 


New vVRAGS tis: one of finest in the country 


Est. 1844. High Schoo! and Junior College. 
Develops the boy and trains him for leadership 
by a comprehensive system of athletic, military 
and general activities. For catalog, address 


Col. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 
708 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 


CASCADILLA 


College Preparatory School for Boys 


Specializing in the last two years of 
preparatory work. Sound Academic 
Training. Small Classes. Individual 
Attention. Tutoring. Certificate Privileges, 
Est. 1870. Athletics, including Crew. 


For catalog address The Registrar 
Box 134, Cascadilla School, Ithaca, N. Y. 


LIFORNIA 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
NON MILITARY 
Formerly Pasadena Military Academy 
Thorough preparation for Eastern and 
Western Universities 
Undenominational. Under Christian Influences. Modern 
Conveniences and Equipment. Careful Supervision. Fall 
program of Sports. Splendid Gymnasium and Swimming 
Pool. For illustrated catalog address 
C. M. Woop R. D. 2, Box 81-M 


Pasadena, Cal. 


Malvern Preparatory School 


For Catholic boys. Conducted by priests of Augustinian 
Order. On Lincoln Highway, 3 24 miles from Phila. 163 
acres. New buildings. Gymnasium. Lake. Supervised 
athletics. Special for 8th grade boys. Catalog. Address 
Reverend Thomas A. Kiley, O.S.A. Malvern, Pa. 


Rutgers Preparatory School 


Excellent college preparation. 159th year. Teachers who un- 
derstand boys. Fine School spirit. Strong Athletics including 
swimming. Home-like dormitories. Many cultural opportu- 
nities, State boy's age and aim. Catalogue. 

WILLIAM P. KELLY, Headmaster, New Brunswick, N. J. 


BLUE RIDGE 2:55: 


for Boys 
An accredited preparatory school of high standards and re- 
sultful methods. Junior Dept. Located in Picturesque" Land of 


the Sky." Address: J. R. Sandifer, Headmaster, Box A 
Hendersonville North Carolina 


bristchurcb 


The VIRGINIA BOYS SCHOOL on SALT WATER 
Ow a Bap (Urge E estuary of Chesapeake Bay. College Preparation, 

9 to 19 $100,000 buildings. 95 aeree, — Illustrated 

request. "hos A, Christchurch, Middlesex Co., Va. 


booklets or EA. ou 


COOK ACADEMY 


A boys’ school in the healthful Finger Lake Region. Under 
Christian influence. Boys successful in 14 colleges. All athe 
letics. Swimming pool. 62nd year. For catalog address 
PRINCIPAL, Box A Montour Falls, New York. 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


120th year. Amidst hunting grounds and fishing streams, 
11 teachers for 100 select boys. Champion athletic teams, 
Tennis. -mile track. Golf links available. Concrete pool 
and skating pond. Catalog. 

JAMES A. HUGHES, A. M., Princeton '85, Headmaster, Bellefonte, Pa. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 


MILITARY BEDFORD, VA. 
Thorough preparation for college or business life. New 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Liberal endowment 
permits of unusually low terms, $450 covers all 
charges, No extras. Randolph-Macon boys succeed 
—over 700 graduates of this school! have received 
es or entered professions in the past 

For catalog address Box A. 
COL. WM. R. PHELPS or COL. E. SUMTER SMITH 
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Schools and Colleges for Boys 


A Clean Mind in a Sound Body 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 


Planned for thorough college preparation in 
an atmosphere of honor, scholarship and 
Christian ideals. Military training, 40-acre 
campus and nearby lakes afford every oppor- 
tunity for a beneficial outdoor life and all 
athletics. Separate school for smaller boys. 
Summer school. Rev. Charles Herbert Young, 
S.T.D., Rector. For illustrated catalog and 
additional information address 


The Secretary, Howe, Indiana 


ENNINGIÓN 


A school for boys, founded in 1838. Prepares for 
college or business. Instructor for every 10 boys. 
10-acre athletic field, fine modern gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Library, fraternities, musicalor- 
ganizations. 26-acre campus. 8milesfrom Prince- 
ton in historic Jerse rg Rill country. . Writefor “The 
Pennington Idea." Francis Harvey Green, ^ M., 
Litt.D., Headmaster, Box 60, Pennington, N 


SCHULE WINES 


HOOL vM 


-goer courses in Mining, Metallurgical a and Geological 
Engineeri: ng, and General Science. Strong Faculty, Students 
receive much individual attention. Excellent laboratory equip- 
Climate notably id, dry and healthful. Near metal 
and coal mining districts. eld work throughout sch. 
no summer puendanoo req . Dormitories. Small non- 
resident tuition. Other expenses very nominel, Write for 

catalog. Registrar, E Box P-1, Socorro, New Mexico 


FORK UNION Xecxvemy 


Central Virginia location, easily accessible. Pre- 
pares for college or business with thorough mili- 
tary training. Seong faculty of experienced Chris- 
tian masters. 

barracks, gymnasium, etc. Complete 
for all sports. Aided and inspected by 
R. O. T. C. 28th year. 


ment. 


ool year— 


MILITARY 


000 recently spent on new 
equipment 

ar Dept. 
Send for catalog. Address 


COL. N. J. PERKINS, President, Fork Union, Va. 


EPWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY 


For boys ca: Superior instruction through the 
grades to college preparation, Fully accredited. Upper 
and Lower Sc tools. West Point system of military 
drill on promptness, courtesy and iness. 
Wholesome atmosphere í of a Christian home. Gym- 
nasium. Spirit of rtsmanship in all athletics. 
Summer School — van home, 5 weeks at Clear 
Lake, Iowa. For Catalog address 


Col. F. Q. Brown, D. D., Supt., Epworth, Ilowa 


OHIO 5 


stitute 
Organization —92né year. 
“paratory and academic. t oe rd 
wer school for younger boys. 
Athletics— Gymnasium. Swimming 
pool. All indoor and outdoor s; oh i 


Recreation — Many diversions 
Location — Suburban to Cincinnati. 


for entertainment of cadets. 


Write for catalogue. 
A. M. A s 


upt. 
Box 46, College , Cincinnati, Ohio 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


BOYS under 15. A select school in the count 

The many advantages offered make DAKOTA 

worthy of your investigation. Write for catalogue. 
Address Minois 


Vion miles N. iw. from Chicago 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY Founded 1868 


A thorough preparation, for conego in a wholesome, home 
atmosphere. ddenlly located in the healthful mountainous 
region near Scranton. EMcient Faculty; Bmall Classes; 
Geron Athletics; Gymnasium All Outdoor Sports. Aa 
Y'Principal, Box A. Factory Ville, Pa. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Masse- 

thusetts Institute e T and other scientific schools. 

Every teacher a special! Franklin T. Kurt, Principal, 
507;Boylston Street, Mass. (Co Square. 


597:Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. (Copley Square.) 
HARRISBURG ACADEMY 
$us Rus about. DERE MR D 


784 
laying nelds new 
and Junior DE CE: experienced 


Special School 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


A private residential institute for the correction of Stam- 
mering, Lisping, Loss of Voice, Monotonous Pitch, Atten- 
tion Deafness and Speech fer Abnormal Children. Conducted by 

DR. FREDERICK MARTIN 
Martin Metheds internationally recognized by Medical Profession 

Lecturer, Post Graduate Medical College an and Hospital 
New York Cit Formerly Director of h Improve- 
ment, Board of Education. New York City. 

Normal courses for Teachers of Speech Improvement. 

MARTIN INSTITUTE FOR SPEECH DEFECTS 
412 DeWitt Park, ithaca, N. Y. 


Founded 1873 Graduates Number 1650 
Educational requirement for three-year 
course, high school diploma. Time al- 
| lowance to college graduates if courses 
have included sciences. Maintenance, 
text-books and uniforms supplied to 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


“The SWAVELY School 


A school giving special preparation for the 
leading colleges of the country, including West 
Point and Annapolis. One hour from Wash- 
ington. A delightful suburban location com- 


bined with advantages of National Capital. 
Lower school for younger boys. Close asso- 


ciation of boys with masters. Interesting trips 
to historic places. Athletics to appeal to every 
boy—five fields, track, tennis, horseback riding, 
gymnasium. For catalog address 


E. SWAVELY, Principal 
Manassas, Virginia 


Columbia Military Academy 


Preparatory school with nation-wide patronage 
and refini influences. Half-million-dollar plant 
built by . 8. Government. 67-acre campus of 
Blue Grass’ on main line railway. All athletics. 
R. O. T. C. under army officers. Preparation for 
college. English-Business Course for boys not en- 
anes one Junior school. Fixed charges $620. 

"Give boy's age and grade. 

C. E. CROSLAND, President 

Box 403, Columbia, Tennessee 


Box A 


"KISKI" 


A Good School ez your Boy. 200 acres highland, over- 


looking river. Special preparation for college, techni- 
cal schools 

Each boy taught to study, to recognize and develop 
his own possibilities. All sports. Golf. Swimming 
pool Golf course. Bowling alleys. For catalog, 
address Box 802. Dr. A E 


Military School 


A college preparatory school with military regime for alert- 
rriage and discipline, Aim: not to make soldiers, 
ery small classes under manly, aggressive leaders. 
irit, of initiative. Vocational guidance. 
uan. courses for young 


Aledo, Ilinois 


GULF COAST 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Open the year ‘round. Our graduates ac- 
credited at Harvard, West Point and Annap- 
olis. Athletics, water sports. Separate 
department and campus for boys 7to !4. 
Non-sectarian. Write for catalog. 


GULF COAST MILITARY ACADEMY, 


MILITAR 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient faculty, 


THE-DELAWARE, N. J. 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards. High school and junior college. Splendid 
equipment. R. O. T. C. Dry, bracing climate, 3700 ft. 

ltitude, Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 

COL. J. C. TROUTMAN, Supt. Bex M Roswell, N. M. 


3 . oye 
Missouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. For catalog address 
Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 122, Mexico, Missouri 


ELGI ACADEMY FOR BOYS 


69th year. Unusually high record 
for passing college entrance examinations. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, athletic field. Athletics forevery boy under 
expert coaches. Endowed, permitting moderate rates. 
Address Karl A. Stouffer, Supt.. Box M, Elgin, Ill. 


FRANKLIN S MARSHALL 


A thousand boys prepared for college in 28 years. 
Complete modern equipment. All sports. 
Moderate rates. Catalog on request. 
€. M. Hartman, Pd.D., Principal Box M Lancaster, Pa. 


A college Brpparatory school for manly boys. Classes average 12 
students. holarship, plus character. Military, modified, for dis- 
cipline and physical values. 

Shenandoah Valley, near Washington. 
gymnasium. All athletics, music, 27th year 


Howard J. Benchoff, A. M., Pd. D., Headmaster, Bex 55, Woodstock, Va. 
SST 


Special School 
THE MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Training School for Nurses 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


members of the school. 
SALLY JOHNSON, R. N., Principal 


From an Etching 
by Sears Gallagher 


Modern equipment, handsome 
do. | 


Co-Educational Schools 


Dickinson Seminary 


Develops IMMANE and Self-reliance. Cosducaional 
Prepares for any college or technical school. 
tionally strong courses for those not going to college 
Music, Art and Expression. Enlarged departments for 
Business Training and Home Economics. New large 

um with 60-ft. tiled swimming pool Athletic 


teams are winners. Catalog. 
John W. Long, D.D., Pres., Box A Williamsport, Pensa. 


viendo 


uai taining, i BE 


chool 


or college or business. 
hoi 


Pool. 


Swimming 
For illustrated catalog 
QEORGE A. WALTON, A. M 
Box 297, George $ rr 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Ninety-fifth year. A co-educatioi school En 
dowment. Supervised d Tore and giris pre. Sag 
departments in Music and Expression. tes $500. Eari 

Hamblin, Principal, Box L-9, Austinburg, Ohio, near Ashtabula. 


Dea em Year. 

e Acade 7 women ina 3 nerea Y ery department 
; thorough and efficien 

Hi a Pe broad "Culture, a lo: yal san and helpful ec school rmn 

Special course in Domestic Bei Science. EY 

Klin. A. W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Head Master. 


Starkey Semin 


vanced work in Art and Music. 
Address MARTYN ideni gol Fannin Fe eese 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


A co-educational sch suog ind cbaracter College 
preparation, Business, , Oratory and Home Eco- 
nomics. Gymnasium and wor Field. Slst year. Pliant 


$1,000,000. Endowment $700,000. ope CRN 
L L Sprages, D.D., L.N.B., Pres. 


CCHUYLKILL COLLEGE 


Co-educational. B. A. and B. &, degrees. Strong 

pre-medical and professional courses. Diploms 

course in music. Athletics. Interesting college life. 

Day and boarding students. Catalog. Box A, Reading. Pa. 

LENO Coeducational. Est. 1824 

colle e P uate tory and 

SEMINARY course. dowed- Junior stu- 
dents taken. Adirondack a Winter 


For catalog address Charies E. Hamilton, A. M, b. Da 
Box A, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


OAKWOOD SCHOOL 
UE E EE EET 


Segal yt: CR 


Helena T. Devereux, Box M 


Special Schools 


Home Economics 


Positions always open for graduates of our courses 
for Dietitians and Teachers; both fields offer excel- 
lent opportunities to ambitious young. women. 
Two-year diploma course and four-year B.S. course. 
School affiliated with famous Battie Greek Sant- 
tarium. Unexcelled laboratory facilities and um- 
usual opportunity for practical poa Inspirmg 
college atmosphere; tuition and all expenses moder- 
ate. For illustrated catalog address Registrar. 
School of Home Economics, Battle Creek College 


Box 352, Battle Creek, Michigan 


The Woods’ School 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
GIRLS LITTLE 


| Booklet: Mrs, Mole Woods Hare, Principal, Bes T 


NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Three-year course. College preparation desired. praia 
ment (in Swedenborg) of Christian teaching. Interpretation af 
scriptures for spiritual life. Correspondence courses. Catalog. 
William L. Worcester, President Wiliam F. Wunsch, Principe! 
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Special Schools 


of EX pres: ic 
„Apá Dramati AR SS 


— [GEORGE C, WILLIAMS. Pres. |} — 


Teachers’ Lyceum, Dramatic and 
Personal Culture Courses. Private 
instruction with each course. Ad- 
vanced courses in English. Grad- 
uates eligible to teach in New York 
State Public Schools. Gymnasium, 
Theatre, Dormitories. 


Chautauqua and Lycoum Courses under | 
direction of Edward Amherst Ott, for 
past twenty-five years associated 
With Redpath Lyceum Bureau. One, two 
ands three year courses. Summer 

begin June Ist and June 
oon Fall Term opens September 
24th. Catalog. ] 


112De Witt Park, Ithaca.N.Y. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Broad field for young women, offering attractive 
positions. Qualified directors of 
fo physical training in big demand. 
Three-year diploma course and 
four-year B. S. course, both includ- 
ing summer course in camp activi- 
ties, with training in all forms of 
physical exercise, recreation and 
nealth education. School fflliated 
with famous Battle Creek Sanita- 
rium —superb equipment and fac- 
ulty of specialists. Excellent op- 
portunity for individual physical 
development. For illustrated cat- 
alog, address Registrar. 
KELLOGG SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Battle Creek College 
Box 251, Battle Creek, Michigan 


eri OF Ve ae 


Affiliated with Battle Creek Sanitarium 


Offers unusual opportunities in the field of nurs- 
ing. Unexcelled facilities, college faculty, pleasant, 
interesting atmosphere. High school graduation 
required. ree year course offered—also five- 
course leading to B. S. ene. For catalog address 


School Nursing 
BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 
Box 151, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Physical Education 


‘Two year course qualifying for fine positions. Free bureau 
for placing graduates — constant demand. Every facility 
— gymnasium, swimming pool, dancing auditorium, tennis. 
Summer Session June 22— August 1 Intensive courses 
for teachers. Fall term opens September 14, 1925. 


Write for catalog. 
PHYSICAL 


AMERICAN 
“COLLEGE f EDUCATION 


Accredited 
Dept. A-6 - 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicsgo 


McLeanHospital Training School 


Offers to men a unique course in nursing with $30 a 
month, room and board while in training. Graduates 
in demand at $5 to $10 aday. Dr. F. H. Packard, 
Supt., Waverly, Mass. 


O ad OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Apply to murice 779 Beacon St., Boston, Marr 


THE SARGENT SCHOOL iiis 


Founded uM ir Dr. D. A. Sargent 
et on request 


L. W. SARGENT, Dieis Cambridge, Mass. 


THE ITHACA SCHOOL 


of Physical Education 
Dn. ALBERT H. SHARPE, Dean 


Gradustes eligible to 
teach anywhere in U. 8. 
Normal Course including sth- 
letic coac! 3 


years. Large 

Faculty, including “Jack” 
Moakley, head coach of 1920 
Olympic team. Unusual oppor- 
tunities for practice teaching and 
observation of Games. Co-edu- 
cational. Athletic Field. Gym- 
naeium. Dormitories. Grad- 
uates in demand. Fall Term opens 
Sept.24. Send for catalog. 

212 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Camps and Summer Schools 


THE TALL PINES CAMP 


A summer fairyland for girls 7 to 18. 
tall, fragrant pines near Bennington, N. 


Secluded among 
H., with & beau- 


tiful, clear lake and its sandy beach for its front door. 
Horseback riding, mountain climbing. 


1300 ft. elevation. 
water sports, arts and crafts. Every camp comfort with 
good living. The Club (separate) for older girls, college 
age and those employed, receives girls forshorter outings 
—one week or longer. All the camp privileges. State 
whether Camp or Club booklet is wanted. Address 
MISS EVELINA REAVELEY 
Eimwood, N. H. 


7: CAMP TOSEBO an. 


'ossbo is a different E 
featares that cannot be duplicated ix the West, Send - 
for booklet.) Noble Hill. Todd Schools Woodstock, nt-- 


78 Years of LEADERSHIP in the Young Boy field 
CAMP WINNECOOK FOR BOYS Unity. eie 


Unity, Maine 


23rd season. Our campers become expert swimmers, 
riders and marksmen. The kind of a summer a boy 
most enjoys. Illustrated booklet. 

HERBERT L. RAND, 12 Hemenway Road, Salem, Mass. 


SARGENT CAMP, Peterboro, N. H. 


The best equipped camp in America. All land and water 
sporta. Carefully selected saddle horses with expert 

ement. Junior and Senior Camps and Sargent 
Club for girls over 20. Booklet. Camp Secretary, 
Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Special Schools 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA , 


Learn any profession, business or science in 2,3, or 4 
years. Positions secured for those who wish to earn 
as they learn. 14 schools: College, Teachers College, 
Schools of Religion, Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, 
Dentistry, Chii y, Music; High School, Model Ele- 
mentary School, Summer School, Nurses School. Dormi- 
tory end athletic facilities. rite m Lo catalog, 
stating course desired. Address Dept. 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough train- 
ing for kindergarten, primary and playground positions. 
Enroll now for entrance this Fall. Send for booklet, * an 


ing Children." HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, 2 
Huntington Ave., Room 315, Boston, Mass. 


OBERLIN KINDERGARTEN "5; 75 ome” 


Accredited. Two-year course. Prepares for Kindergarten 
and Primary Teaching. Practice Teaching. Admission to 
dormitories in order of application. For catalog address 


Miss Rose N. Dean, 125 Elm St. 
[THACA CONSERVATOR 
Registered with N. Y. State Board of of 
Regents, AN one, MUSIC 


Andreas Dippel, director. 
Master Courses with world-famous artists. 
Twelve buildings, including Dormitories, Audi- 
torium, Gymnasium, Studioand Administra- 
tion Buildings. Year Book. Popular and inspi- 
rational Sum- 
mer School 
opens June 
29th. Fall 
Term, Sep- 
* tember 24th. 
No.12 De- 


Camps and Summer Schools 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


for Girls 


Refined home life with activities in the open. 
Class work and tutoring to make up needed 
study in all subjects including Junior college. 
40-acre wooded estate on the seashore; fifty 
minutes from Boston. Ocean bathing, Horse- 
back riding, tennis, sailing, motor trips to 
White Mts. and to points of historic interest. 

For catalog write | 


Mr. & Mrs. C. P. Kendall / ore) 
Box 316 j 
Prides Crossing, 
Mass. 


POTTAWOTTAMIE 


SUMMER CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Intensive health training program under experta. 


Swimming, canoeing, sailing, gymnastics, games, 
nature and folk dancing basketry, nature study. 
3 jir) fcout and Fed Cross courses. Splendid equip: 
, expert dietetic supervision. On private island 

in Gull Lake. Rates moderate. Affiliated with 
Sanitarium. Addr Kellogg School 

Education, Box A, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Camp Idlewild, Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 


Golf endi sa and crew, in addition to other 
usual camp activities. No extras—even for Mt. Washing- 
ton trip. Illustrated booklet. 


L. D. ROYS, 2 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


For Girls. Roxbury, Vermont 
“The Horseback om “The Camps without Extras" 
]lustrated booklets. 


r. and Mrs. C. A. chen 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass 


SEA PINES CAMP 


For Girls On Cape Cod 
Miss Faith Bickford Miss Addie Bickford 
Box R, Brewster, Mass. 


THE WESTMINSTER SUMMER SCHOOL 


7 weeks' individual work on college examinations and inten- 
sive training in methods of study. Gymnasium. Swimming 
pool Recreation. 

R. R. McOrmond, A.B., Yale, Headmaster, Simsbury, Conn. 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


All outdoors and a touch 
of adventure in these organ- 
ized vacations for the boy at 
Culver Summer Schools. For 
the younger boy, the Wood- 
craft School with hikes, wood 
lore, blazing campfires. For 
older boys, Naval or Cavalry 
Schools with expert instruc- 
tion and careful oversight. For 
catalog of school in which you 
are most interested, address 


The Dean's Office 
Indiana 


Wycombe, Pa. —70 miles from New York, 30 milis from Philadelphia, 140 acres 


Children Three to Twelve Years. 
School. Strong permanent organization. 
important factor to the thoughtful parent. 
BOATING, SWIMMING. Approred sanitation, 
tures of Montessori Camp" on request. 


Rate $226. 


Direction for last eleven years by staff of the Montessori First Boarding and Day 
Results for each child in Conduct, Health and Happiness. 
Equipment complete for games, occupations and athletics. Pony RIDING, 
References Required. 

Mrs. Anna Paist Ryan, 42d and Pine Sts., 


Our experience an 


Reservations Limited. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Story and Pic- 


DIRECTORY OF SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON PAGE 186 
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Do you need an anchorage buoy 
in your bathtub? 


WE HAVE TWO SUGGESTIONS TO MAKE 
D 


If your soap insists upon scuttling to the bottom of the tub with the 

slippery elusiveness of a frightened tadpole, have a reliable manufac- 

turer of marine equipment make you an anchorage buoy. similar to 

the one shown in the illustration, attach a chain or firm cord to the 

buoy and the soap, and you will always be able to recover the latter 
in case of necd. 


The Wife Who worries abou 


[2] cook's before-breakfast Romper E. 

B k fI S f nd that Ivory for her husbands 
. morning bath means a savi per 

uy a cake O vory oap 314 to Oo precious wie tror 


her own use, we suggest dainty Guest: 
Ivory (50. 


©1295, by "ho Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


`~ 


If about to build cr remodel 
write for 64-page catalogue 
showing "Standard" Plumbing 
Fixtures including ''yard stick 
high" kitchen sinks. 


Ef 


tandard” 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh 


` 
> 


Use Colgate’s— 


It removes causes of tooth decay 


“Lucky thing I brought my tube, Dad.” 


OU CAN'T be too careful of your 
You for when tooth troubles 
start, serious results may follow. 
Health, good looks and happiness can 
be ruined by decaying teeth. Give 
yourself and your family a chance 
to escape disease by the most effec- 
tive and inexpensive method in the 
world — prevention. 


Take Colgate's with you wherever 
you go. Many even keep a tube in 
their desks to use at mid-day, par- 
ticularly people who smoke. 


Science that many dread 
diseases are traceable to tooth de- 
cay. Because of this, preventive 
dentistry is sweeping the country. 
Dentists everywhere are trying to 
prevent tooth trouble and thus 


proves 


Free — Generous trial tube 
| -—— —A — M ÓÓ 


COLGATE & CO., Depr. 474 
ssi Fifth Ave., New York Ciry 


Please send me, fr 
Name — 


Address € 
(This offer good only in U. S. A.) 


CLEANS 


e, a trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


prevent much sickness. Colgate's 
Ribbon Dental Cream is closely con- 
nected with this modern move for 
better teeth and better health. 


*Washes"', Polishesand Protects 


Colgate's is a. preventive denti- 
frice — safe, effective and pleasant 
to use because of its delightful fla- 
vor. It removes causes of tooth decay 
by the gentle “washing” action of 
its non-gritty chalk and tasteless 
soap. These are the two ingredients 
that authorities say are most im- 
portant in a dentifrice. 


Of course there are no curative 
claims for Colgate's. No tooth 
paste or powder can cure. That is a 


dentist’s function. Colgate's keeps 
your teeth clean, and cleanliness 
is the best preventive measure 
known. 


Right for Your Teeth 


Colgate's conforms to the modern 
scientific idea of what a good dental 
cream should be. It is made right 
and priced right— and it is on 
sale today at your favorite store— 
25c for a large tube. 


COLGATE & CO., Established 1806 


; TEETH tme RIGHT 
= ——- WAY 


* Implies Honesty in Manufacture 


Perhaps bad teeth 
were the cause— 


Bad Teeth Invite 
“Catching” Diseases 
AERAN 
Expert Says Clean Mouth 


rotects Against the 
Dreaded Ailments 


Do you think it absurd to say 
that contagious diseases can 
result from bad teeth? There 
is plenty of scientific support 
for the statement that bad 
teeth may lead to even more 
serious afflictions. 


Some years ago an authority 
stated: 


“N eiar per cent. of school 
absentees suffer from toothache 
and other dental ailments which 
make them prey to scarlet fever, 
measles, diphtheria and other 
contagious diseases, while the six 
per cent. whose oral conditions 
were good are physically sound, 
mentally alert. and practically 
immune from disease.” 


Conditions are steadily im- 
proving. 


Educators are trying to make 
everyone sce the great impor- 
tance of proper care of the 
teeth. School surveys have 
shown that mental develop- 
ment, as well as physical, suf- 
fers when children’s teeth are 
Jad. 


The move for better teeth is 
sweeping the country. Big in- 
dustrial firms, insurance com- 
panies, and other institutions, 
have established dental serv- 
ice for their workers. Con- 
ditions are improving— but 
they still are bad. Much must 
yet be done. 


Boy scouts know the impor- 
tance of caring for their teeth. 
Here is a scoutmaster in- 


four scouts in the 
od of tooth hygiene. 


structin 
safe met 


-—— — -. 3 - An LL — 
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